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INTRODUCTION. 


N the following D1eTIONARYy, Derivations and Elymologies 


very large Number of Inſtances : And, ſecondly, upon account 
of their Uſeleſſneſs to thoſe Perſons that theſe Sort of Books are 


are entirely left out: Firſt, becauſe of their Uncertainty, in a 


moſt helpful to, which are commonly ſuch, whoſe Education, Regd- 


ing, and Leiſure, are bounded within a narrow Compaſs ; dh 
therefore ſuch Helps and Hints, as were judged more univerſally 
beneficial, are ſubſtiruted in their Room ; of which take the folk 
lowing Account, 

1. The Word itſelf is "Falun by a wry Letter, included 
within a Parentheſis () fignifying' what Part of Speech the 


Ward is; and becauſe there are but three Parts that make am La, 


riation in their Terminations, &c. that is, Nouns Subſtantives, 
Nouns Adjectives, and Verbs, the four other Parts, "which "by © 
be Generality of Grammatiahs are called Adverbs, Conjunc- 
tions, Prepoſitions, and Interjections, are here called by one ger 
neral Name of Particles; and ihen follows the Definition or Mean: 
ing of the Word in the ſeveral Acceptations or Uſes it is applied 4. 
And here you are to note, that @ great Number of Words are pur: 
poſely omitted, purely to make Room for many uſeful, art, an £ 
beneficial Atftrads from large Treatiſes, upon the Manners'attd 4 
 bgious Cuſtoms of the Ancients, as well Jews as Gentiles; 4 


alſo the various Sets of Chriſtians, kewiſe in Philoſophy,, - 1 


But leſt ſuch Omiſſion ſhould be thought a Defect, it is here ini 


to explain and ſbe how the Reader may, with Eaſe, ſupply the - 1 7 


Jame ; which, when duly confidered, will plainly prove 4 very con- 


ſiderable. Advantage, by making Room for mare uſeful Matter. b, 


Ang lere it is ta be obferved, that 2 the N 8 e 
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The INTRODUCTION. 


of moſt Engliſh Verbs, the Subſtantive importing the Action is 
„ by adding the Termination ing; as, to Trumpet, Trum- 
eting; to Drink, Drinking, Sc. and therefore ſuch derivative 
Words are frequently emitted, and vice versa, ſometimes inſerted 
and the Verb left out; but leſs the Reader ſhould forget, or tale 

no Notice of this Obſervation, it is alſo frequently inſerted. Again, 
- #obere the Verb and the Subſtantive are the ſame Word, ſometimes 
the one, and ſometimes the ather is omitted, upon a Suppeſition, 
that the Reader will obſerve the Diſtinftion made in the following 
ſhort Efſay of Grammar, between a Verb and a Subſtantive ; 
and that, when he underſtands the Meaning of the one, he will ap- 
Ply it to the other ; as in the Words Truſt, Tin, Sc. the Sub- 
ſtantives are inſerted, and the Verbs omitted; and in the Words 
Swoon, Stride, Sc. the Verbs are ſet down, and the Subſtantives 
left out; and almoſt univerſally the principal Adjectives are omit- 
ted, becauſe whenever the Meaning of the Verb is known, the 
Meaning of ſuch Words is alſo known; as Sprain, Sprained z 
Melt, Melted, c. though they are now and then inſerted to try 


Vibe Re 


ader*s Ability, and to ſhew what a natural Dependence they 


"have uton one another ;, ſo that if a Perſon looks for a Word, and 
finds it not directly, he will hardly miſs finding ſomething relative 
thereto, by which he will eaſily be ſatisfied in the Meaning of what 
be looks for; as ſuppoſe he looked for the Mord Scoring, this 1 
cannot find, but the Subſtaulive Score, which is the Thing made by 
the Aft of Scoring, is there, and jo is the Verb Score, importing 
the Performance of that Ai; from whence, conſidering the Cir- 
cumſtance of the Injuiry, I may receive Satisfaftion in the Meaning 
of the Term, though it is not there expreſſed, &c. 
Place; "the Words explained are accented, to ſhew which Syllable 
the Force of the Pronunciation lies on; in which you are to obſerve, 

rbat Monoſyllables, or Words of one Syllable, are not marked, 
for this Reaſon, becauſe where- there is ody a ſingle Vowel in ihe 
Middle of the Word, it is immediately followed by a Liquid, or 
Semi-Vowel, or elſe is ended by en E mute, on purpoſe to draw out 
the foregoing Vowel long: And left any of our Readers ſpould be 
ignorant of what Liquids are, let them take Notice, that the Lei- 
ters, L, M, N, and R, are ſo called. As for Example, Arm, 

Babe, Cart, Dim, Se. And, as in ſo numerous a Collection, as 

' "muſt neceſſarily be in a Work of this Nature, if is next 10 ith 
poſſible, but there muſt be ſeveral Miſtakes in ſo critical a 


In the next 


either from the Inadvert Fe Author, or Negleft of ibe 


| is 


He 


ie 
ed 


ae 


an, 
mes 
10n, 
ing 
ve; 
ap- 
uUb- 
"ras 
ves 
mit- 


the , 


try 
and 


tive 


Sc. but in Mords that end in ary, the Accent lies upon the firſt 


ble, and Verbs on the laſt, when the Terms by which they are eu-. 4 


be Engliſh differ from almoſt all the World; nay, the Southern 
Parts of this Kingdom differ very much from the Northern, fo 
that it muſt be from the Converſation with the moſt learned and ³ 
polite Perſons, that Obſervations muſt be drawn to ſupply ts 


* 4 EM 


Rules, both for the true dividing Words into their component Hl. 
lables, and alſo to ſhew upon which to accent the Words they com- 
poſe, And here, firſt, it is to be obſerved, that any two Vowels 
meeting and ſounding together, are called Diphthongs, and three, 
Triphthongs; as, Good, Beau, &c. but where they are not 


ſounded together, or do not make a Diphthong, they muſt be parted, 4 | | 


as, ie, iu, ua, in Qui-et, Tri-umph, Ulu-al, Sc. 8850 

2. Thoſe Conſonants that are actually doubled in the Middle of a 
Word, muſt. be parted ; as, But-ter, Scol-lop, &c. unleſs they be 
Words of one Syllable, where the Conſonant is doubled mers for 
Diſtinction ſake, and to make the Sound the fuller, than from àabſo- 
lute Neceſſity ; as in the Word Ann, a Woman's Name, Inn, 4 
Houſe of Entertainment for Travellers, &c. to diſtinguiſh them 
from the Particles an, meaning one of a Sort, and in, ibe Si- 
tuation or Place of a Thing ; as, Ann had an Image in the 
Inn, &c. EF. - 

g. When a Conſonant comes between two Vowels,- it is ganerally 
10 be joined to the latter; as, L mage, a-bate, Sc. N 


4. Any two or three Conſonants that are proper to begin he Words, Af 


muſt not be parted in the Middle; as, Chur-ches, be-troth, com- 
plain, en-throne, &c. | r 

5. In Words of many Syllables, the Accent lies generally upon 
the third Vowel from the laſt; as in Condemnation, Idoltze, 


Hllable, though it be not the third Vowel from the laſt; as, Tem- 
porary; and if theſe Words are compounded, in ſuch compound 


Wards the. Accent keeps its Place of the firſt Syllable in the original © 4 | 


Mord; as in Olrdinary, Extraordinary, Temporary, Co-teme - 3 
porary, &c. Again, Nouns have their Accents on the firſt Syllas 


preſſed are alike ;' as, abſent, not at, or in a Place or Company, © 
and ab- ſent, to keep away voluntarily, &c. And thought theſe 
Rules and Obſervations are very extenſive and uſeful, yet it am 
poſſibly be ſuppoſed there are no Exceptions from them, 10 inſert all 
which would be not only very tedious, but alſo-needlefs ;. for as all 


Nations and People differ in Particularities of Fh, ſo in this 


Defetts T | 
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Printer; it was therefore thought proper to inſert here ſeveral A q 


N RODUCT ION. 
Defecks, that all the Rules and written Directions in the World 
cannot prevent, as may eaſily appear io any Perſon who has endea- 
voured to acquire the French Tongue. by Books only, who, though 
never ſo great a Crilick in the Orthography and Syntax, will never 
be able to pronounce intelligibly to a Native; though at the ſame 
Time he may be capable of writing, reading, and explaining that 
Language, with the utmoſt Exatineſs and Clearneſs. As for the fol. 
lowing Grammar, it is intended only as a general Hint or Specimen, 
and not as a critical Treatiſe upon that Subject; yet J doubt not, 
but if carefully attended to, eſpecially with the Aſſiſtance of a Ma- 
ſer, thoſe Perſons that never learnt any Thing but Engliſh, may as 
correliſy diſtinguiſh one Part of Speech from another, and write as 
good Senſe, and coherently, as though they had employed a great 
deal of Time in learning in the common Methods, Latin, &c. 
6. The Catalogue, or Alphabet of Names, at the End, is in- 
ſerted purely for the Sake of inſtructing the leſs Knowing, in the 
Spelling and Pronunciation of ſuch Names or Words, as are not 
contained in the Dictionary. The Whole is intended for the In- 
formation of the Unlearned, and particularly recommended to thoſe 
Boarding-Schools, where Engliſh only is taught, as is the Caſe 
commonly among the Ladies, by a careful Uſe whereof I doubt not 
but the Teachers will ſoon find the Benefit from the Improvement 
their Scholars will inſenſibly make, not only in Orthography, or 
true Spelling, but in Writing coherently and correfly, the Want 
sohereof is univerſally complained of among the Fair Sex. | 


* 
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2 | Engliſh Grammar. | 


/e | RAMMAR is that Art or Science that teaches Perſons the true and 
| (3 proper Uſe of Letters, Syllables, Words and Sentences, in any Lan- 
11 guage whatever. And though ſuch particular Rules and Obſervations, 
7 as are immediately applicable to one Speech or Tongue, are different from 
at thoſe of. another, according to the Mode or Idiom-of Speech they are applied 
| to, yet ſo far as they regard the general Relation, that Things have to their 
Modes, Qualities, Motions or Paſſions, all the Languages in the World are ex- 
actly the ſame ; for whatever is a Subſtantive, Verb, &c. in one Language, is 
the ſame in any other, though expreſſed in different Terms or Words. From 
whence may eaſily be perceived the Falſity of that vulgar Error among the 
Generality of People, wiz. that young Perſons are neceſſitated to learn the 
Latin, or Lily's Grammar, to underſtand Engliſb, that is, to ſpelt according to 
the modern Manner of the beſt Orthographiſts, and write coherently and intel- 
ligently according to the Uſe and Phraſeology of the moſt celebrated Authors: 
For all Grammars of the Latin Tongue are moſtly employed to teach the va- 
rious Terminations, &c. of the Flexions, Modes, Formations, and Wards oF 
that Language, a Matter the Engliſs is no ways concerned in. But there are 4 
indeed ſome few general Rules and Definitions in that, as there muſt be in aH 
other Grammars, which may be univerſally applied, to all Languages, as well 
Engliſh as any other. I ſhall not here enter into a critical Diſſertation of each 
Letter, their Power, Formation, &c. nor divide them Into Vowels, Conſo- : 
nants, Mutes, Liquids, &c. neither ſhall I divide the Language into eight 
Parts or Diſtinctions, as is generally done; but into four only, That being ſuffi- 7 
cient for my preſent Purpoſe, which is only to give a general Hint how Gram-. 


mar may be as effectually applied 2 the Engli/h Tongue as to any others . 
SY « 4 ; : | 3 | or; 
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SETS OI 4 Copendion ngli hb Grammar” 
Nor ſhall T enter into zi] the Niceties that may be ſtarted relating to theſe four 
Parts, intending here only a general Direction to know the Coherence 


| between, and Dependance of one Part of a Diſcourſe or Speech on another. 


And in order to comply with common Cuſtom, as far as poſſibly I can, I ſhall 
call theſe four Parts by the received Names of a Nown Subſtantive, a Noun 
AdjeAive, a Verb, and a Particle, By a Noun Subſtantive, I mean the plain 
ſimple Name of any material or ideal Subſtance or Thing, upon the Pronun- 
ciation” whereof an Idea is excited in the Mind of the Hearer what Species of 
Beings or Things are then intended, without Regard to any inherent or ac- 
cidenta! Qualities or Modes that may immediately reſult from, or belong to 
that particular Creature or Thing then ſignified ; only obſerve, that thoſe 


Names or Words that import the whole Species are called Nouns Subſtantives 


Common, the ether Proper: As, when I ſay a Man, the Hearer immediately 


knows ! intend one of the human Species; but if I ſay, Peter, John, &c. he 


knows that ſome particular Perſon is meant; but whether he be a tall, or, 
a ſhort Man, a black, or a white Man, a crooked, a ſtraight, a learned, 


or an ignorant one, c. he cannot by ſuch bare Nomination poſſibly ima-. 
gine; and therefore it is abſolutely neceſſary ſome peculiar Characteriſticck 


ſhould b- ſpecified, which is ſome diſtinguiſhing Mode or Quality. And this 
Mode or. Quality is what is called a Noun Adjective, under which Deno- 
migation all Manner of Modes or Qualities are expreſſed, ſach as tall, ſhort, 
black, white, ſair, ſoul, beautiful, ugly, learned, ignorant, ſweet, ſtinking 
rough, ſmooth, &c. The peculiar Property of this Sort of Words, which 
are Called Adjective s, is, chat till they are applied to one or more Subſtantives, 
they leave the Senſe imperſect and undetermined, which, together with what 
is called the Degrees of Compariſon, diſtinguiſh them Nous Subſtantives ; For 
though there may be two or more Subſtantives that have the ſame general 
| 1 Nature, Mode, or Quality, yet they differ, and are d ſtinguiſhed by the one's 
being better or worſe, &c. fairer or fouler, ſweeter or ſourer, &c. than the 
other; and by putting the Termination er, or %, to the Generality of Words, 
any Engliſbꝰ Perſon will immediately, by their Ear, determine whether it is 
; agreeable. to the Nature of the Language, to admit of ſuch a Formation ; and 
if it does, they may then aſſuredy know that Word is that Part of Speech 
called an Adjective, and that ſome Quality or Mode of ſome Subſtance or 


| Sbjct is deſigned by ſuch Term or Word, and not the Subſtance or Subject, 
—_ -icfc'f; as for Example, fair, fairer, faireſt; ſweet, ſweeter, ſweeteſt ; tall, 
_ taller, talleſt; ſtrong, ſtronger, ſtrongeſt, Qc. are Adjectives, by which the 
Made or Quality of fome Subſtance or Subject, and not the Subſtance itſelf is 
| 19 intended. It is alſo to be noted, that Subſlantives are particular to one Thing 


or Species only; but Adjectives are univerſal, and may as well be applied 
to Beaſts, Trees, Flowers, &c. as Men; as, one Horſe, Dog, Tree, &c. 
may be ſwifter, taller, ſweeter, &c. than another; as well as one Man may 


p 1 E be taller, c. than another. There are ſome few Variations from this general 
= Rule of Formation and Diainction, of which Notice ſkall be taken hereafter. 
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A Compendious Engi;/þ Grammar: vi 
The third general Head is the Verb, under which Term, the Exiſtence, Ae- 


nce tion, or Paſſion of the Subject is affirmed, and which it is uſual to call by 
her, different Appellations ; ſuch as a Verb Subſtantive, a Verb Active, a Verb 


hall Paſſive, and, again, to ſubdivide theſe into Deponents, Neuters, &c. : But I 
mall only inform the Reader, that where-ever, in the following Dictionary, 


ſoun 
lain he finds the Letter (V.) ſtanding after any Word, it ſignifies the Word ſo 
un- marked to be a Verb ; and then for the Truth of the Aſlertion, he hag 
of nothing more to do but to conſider whether the Being, Action, or Paſſion | 
ac- of ſomething is, or is not ſignified by ſuch Word ; and if he is not ſaffictently 
to acquainted or accuſtomed with ſuch Words or Reflexions, let him read the De- 
ofe finition adjoined, and he will immediately determine, whether the Mark or 
ves Signature is right or wrong. And this is the more requiſite to be done, 


ely | becauſe that there are ſome Inſtances when the Word itſelf ſimply and un- 
| applied may mean any of the three Parts of Speech, that js, it may be a Sub- 


- ſtantive, an Adjective, or a Verb ; as the Word CALM ſometimes ſignifies 
ed, Subſtantively, and imports the Abſence or Ceſlation of Storms, and ſometimes 
PW the Want of a due Degree of Wind at Sea, Sc. Sometimes, Adjettively, it 
= fipnifies a ſerene or quiet Mind, State, or Condition; and ſometimes, Verbally, 
FR to appeaſe, ſettle, or quiet Rage, Paſſion, Storms, &c. But in general, the 
. Words are as diſtin as the Ideas intended; as, The black Horfe runs. The 
rt, Common-Seauer flinks. The young Child cries, &c. Here black, common, and 
” goung are Adjefives, as expreſſing ſome Mode or Quality of their Subjects or 
KY SubRantives, Horſe, Sewer, and Child; and the Words runs, flinks, and cries, 
8, are Verl, denoting the ſeveral Actions of their Subjects or Subſtantives. The 
a fourth Claſs of Words, I call by the general Name of Particles, which are 
A occaſionally uſed to make the Senſe of the Speaker more full, clear, and intel- 
al ligible, by expreſſing the Manner or other Circumſtances of the other Words, 
* either by connecting or joining them together, or ſhewing the Manners or Q- 
1 lities of them; as, John and Mary firive earnefily 5 here and, earneſtly, are Par- 


ticles ; axd, joining the two Subfantives, Fobn, Mary ; earnfily, ſhewing thi 
Mode of their ſtriving or endeavouring to accompliſh their intentions, And 
4 where you find theſe Words in the Dictionary, you will find them marked - 
(Part.) to others you find (S.) for Subſtantive ;*(A.) for Adjective; and (V.) 


a for Verb. — Thus far for the general Definitions, to which may be Proper to | 

, add the following Obſervations. | ä OE 

" A Subftantive has what is called two Numbers, the one expreſſing only ſome * 
5 one ſingle Thing of a Sort or Species, the other all above one, vis, two, | 
; three, twenty, a thouſand, &c. and this is called the Plural Number. The 

] Singular Number is commonly diſtinguiſhed by à, az, or one; as, a Horſe, a 

5 Man, a Tree, an Image, one Child, one Wife, Fe. The Plural Number is 

„ | generally known by the Words terminating with an 3, or er; but the Singular 

f erer but in ſuch Words as have only a Plural Termination, though they have 


2 Singular Meaning; as, Arm, Arms: Babe, Babes: Coin, Coins: Damſel, 


* 


= 
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\ Damſels * Ear, Ears: Fox, Foxes : Garter, Garters : Horſe, Horſes : Inn, 
Inns : King, Kings: Lady, Ladies: Maſk, Maſks : Nut, Nuts: Onion, 
Onions: Pipe, Pipes: Quarter, Quarters : Robe, Robes « Stone, Stones: 


Tie, Tiles: Vine, Vines ; Wheel, Wheels: Year, Years, c. There are 


ſome few Exceptions to this general Rule, but they are but few in Compariſon 
of what comply hereto : ſach as Ox, Oxen : Man, Men : Woman, Women : 
Chick, Chicken : Brother, Brethren : Cow, Cows or Kine : Sow, Sows or 
Swine : Louſe, Lice : Mouſe, Mice : Gooſe, Geeſe : Foot, Feet : Tooth, 
Teeth : Die, Dice: Penny, Pence; &c. 'Thoſe Singulars which end in V or 
Fe, have their Plurals ending in ves; as Wife, Wives: Calf, Calves : Sheaf, 
Sheaves : Half, Halves : Leaf, Leaves: Loaf, Loaves : Shelf, Shelves : Self, 
Selves: Knife, Knives: Wolf, Wolves: Thief, Thieves: Life, Lives. And 
thongh moſt Words, whoſe Singular ends in J, follow the general Rule afore. 
going, as Muff, Muffs, c. yet Staff makes Staves, according to the latter 
Rule, ome few terminate alike in both Numbers, as one Sheep, ten Sheep; 
one Swine, ten Swine, Cc. There are ſome Words that admit of no Singular 
Termination or Number; ſuch as Annals, Alps, Aſhes : Bowels, Bellows, 
Breeches : Calends, relies : Goods, Entrails, Ides, Lungs, Mallows, Nones, 
Sciflars, Snuffers, Shears, Tongs, c. And, on the contrary, there are a 


great many without the Plural Number or Termination; ſach as Proper 


Names of Men, Women, Places, Creatures, and Things; as alſo their Vir- 

tues, Vices, Habits, and abſtract Qualities; the Generality of Grains, Spices, 

Herbs, Drugs, and Liquids ; as Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oc. Pepper, Ginger, 

Mace, Sc. Graſs, Madder, Rue, Sc. Cochineal, Indigo, &c. Air, Blood, 
Choler, Milk, &c. | | 


The Latin and Greek Tongues, c. have Caſe, Declenſion and Gender 
abſolutely neceſſaty to be learnt and conſidered, becauſe the Adjective varies 
its Termination, or Ending, to be agreeable to the Subſtantive. to which it is 
to be annexed ; but it is not ſo in the Eg, which, to prevent all Confu- 
ſion, has the different Sex of the Subſtantive generally expreſſed by a particular 
and quite different Epithet : So that any one that knows the Meaning of the 
Word can immediately diſtinguiſh, whether it be a Male or Female; and 
which among us is regarded little farther, than amon g thoſe Creatures that 
Nature has viſibly diſtinguiſhed. In Conformity to common Cuſtom, the 
Male ſhall be called the Maſculine Gender, and the Female the Feminine Gen- 
der, and Things without Life the Neuter Gender; and theſe are alſo diſtin- 


guiſhed by the Terms Le, bis, or him, for the Maſculine ; foe, hers, &c. for 


the Feminine; and it for the Neuter; but the Adjective remains the ſame, and 
is as applicable to Males as Females, and alfo to Things without Life, called 
Neuters; as, a good Boy, a good Girl, a fat Boar, a fat Sow, a kind Uncle, 
a kind Aun, &c. a good Knife, Sc. Some few Feminines are formed by 
changing the Termination of the Maſculines into eſs, ſuch as theſe fol- 
: lowing, Abbot, Abbeſs ; Actor, Actreſs; Adulterer, Adultereſs; — 
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Ambaſſadreſs ; Count, Counteſs; Duke, Dutcheſs; Elector, Electreſs; 
Emperor, Empreſs ; Governor, Governeſs; Heir. Heireſs; Jew, Jeweſs ; 
Lion, Lioneſs ; Marquis, Marchioneſs; Maſter, Miſtreſs ; Prince, Princeſs ; 
Prior, Prioreſs; Patron, Patroneſs; Poet, Poeteſs ; Prophet, Propheteſs z 
Shepherd, Shepherdeſs; Tutor, Tutoreſs ; Viſcount, Viſcounteſs. There are 
alſo three Diſtinctions called Perſons, by which every Subſtantive is further 
diſtinguiſhed, wiz. I, the firſt ; thou, the ſecond ; He, be, it, the third, for 
the Singular Number; and we, ye, you, they, thoſe, for the Plural; to which 
may be added, who, -wwhom, or what. That theſe Diſtinctions are abſolutely 
neceſſary, appears from the Nature of Speech, which is always employed 
about the Perſon or Perſons, then immediately ſpeaking, denoted by the Cha. 
racteriſticx, 7 or we ; the Perſon or Thing ſpoken to, denoted by Bleu, he, or 
you ; or the Perſon or Thing ſpoken of, denoted by he, /be, it, they, &c. and 
this to be underſtood when they ſtand before à Verb; as, I write, thou awriteſt, 
be ewriteth, &c. but in compound Sentences, and after Verbs, they are 
changed into me, thee, him, &c. as, I can prove the Horſe belongs th me, thee, 
ac. The Noun Adjective in Engliſb is the ſame in both Numbers; as, & 
good Man, ten good Men, &c. and can never make the Senſe compleat, with“ 
out the Addition at leaſt of one Subſtantive to determine what the Quality 
is to be underſtood of; as, tall, ſhort, good, bad, Sc. have no Meaning 
till they are applied; as, a tall Man, Child, Woman, Tree, c. When two 
Subſtantives are compounded into one Word, the firſt becomes an Adjective; 
as, Sea-Fiſh, River-Fiſh, Gold-Cup, Silver-Spoon. My, thy, her, our, Yours 
their, are called Perſonal PoſſeſſFoves, and uſed when they are immediately 
joined to Subſtantives ; as, This is my Houſe, Coat, Book, &c. but when the 
Subſtantive is not immediately expreſſed, but underſtood, or a Queſtion is 
aked, they are changed into the Terms mine, thine, hers, yours, theirs; as, 
This Knife is nine: That is, This Knife is my Knife, Whoſe Knife is this p 
Mine, or it is my Knifz, &c. To an Adjective belongs alſo an Increafe or Dj. 
minution of the Value, Goodneſs or Virtue of the Subſtantive to which it is 
adjoined ; and theſe generally are formed by adding er or 9, to the plain 
ſimple Word itſelf ; as, fair, fairer, faireſt, though ſometimes the middle 
Term is made by retaining the firſt, with the Addition, mor? ; as inſtead of 
fairer, we ſay ſometimes more fair; but this is not ſo elegant as the former; 
ſo inſtead of faireſt, moſt, very or exceeding fair, is ſometimes uſed; Jan} 


here Reading and Obſervation will quickly make any Perſon a Judge Whers 


to introduce it in the moſt advantageous Place. Theſe four following are ice. 


gular ; good, better, beſt; bad or ill, worſe, worſt; little, leſs, leaſt; much, - 


more, moſt. 


Inſtead of the various Terminations and Declenfions of the Latins, &c. the 


Engliſh uſe @ or the, of, to, by, from, or with, &c. to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 


Circumſtances of the Subject, both when it is alone, and alſo when it is joined 
with the Adjective in both Numbers; as, 05 1 
. - | | Singular 
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5 Singular | Number. - | Plural Number. 
A or the Man. The Men. 

Of a or the Man, = | Of the Men. 

To à or the Man. To the Men, 

By, from, or with a or the Man. B,. from or with the Men. 
Singular. | Plural. 

4 or the good Horſe, The good Horſes. 

Of a or the good Horſe, &c. 1]. Of the good Horſes, &c. 


We have already taken Notice that the third claſs of Words, is the Verb, 
and what its Office is ; we ſhall only here obſerve, that it has two Numbers, 
Time, and Perſon belonging to it, by which the Being, Action, or Paſſion of 
the Subject or Subſtantive is declared or affirmed ; for the expreſſing the true 
State of Time, there is what are uſually called auxiliary Verbs, from or 

7 by which the Times of other Verbs are expreſſed, there being only the preſent 
and the paſſing Time naturally ariſing from the different Endings of the 
Verbs themſelves; that is, the preſent and the paſſing, or paſt Time; as 
| dove the preſent, and /ov'd or loved the paſſing Time. The preſent Time, 
or the Inſtant in which any Thing is actually performing, &c. is diſtinguiſhed 
by the Words do, def?, or doth, for the Singular Number; and 4 only for the 
Plural, with the proper perſonal Signs, 7, thou, he, we, ye, they, &c. The 
ng Time is an imperfect Manner of expreſſing, and intimates ſo much, 
Having the. Sign did, or the Termination ed: The paſt Time ſhews the Action 
compleat, by affirming ſomething with the Sign hawe ; there is alſo what is 
called the Preterpluperfect Tenſe, and has the Sign ad affixed to it; the other 
is the Future Tenſe that affirms ſomething hall or vill be hereafter. And 
though there are really but three proper Diſtinctions of Time, wiz, the Pre- 
ſent, the Paſt, and the Future; yet as our Language, as well as others, have 
various Terminations or Manners of Expreſſion, we ſhall inſert them; as to 
the Diſtinction of what is commonly called Moods, it is undeniabl y certain 
1 that they may be denominated as variouſly, and be as numerous as the particu- 
la Circumſtances require. . | | 
As what is called the Potential and Subjunfive Moods, are an undeniable 
Proof of diftering only by ſome accidental Signs; for which Reaſon they are 
1 not here enumerated, but called the iſt, zd, zd, and 4th Mood. The frſt 
EF - declaring or making ſome poſitive Aſſertion about, or relating to the Subject, 
or Subſtantive, The ſecond having only one Tenſe and five Perſons, and is 
employed wholly about commanding or ordaining, praying or permitting 
5 PE | ſome- 


als he.” * 
* 
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ſomething to be done without any Specification of Time. The third may be 
variouſly circumſtanced, according as it has its Expletives adjoined. And the 
fourth expreſſes the Action barely and indefinitely as to Time. The two auxi- 
liary Verbs ſupply all others, with thoſe Tenſes or Times which they naturally 
have no proper Termination or Diſtinction for, wiz. zo have, by whoſe Aſſiſ- 
tance all Active Verbs are formed, or ſuch as import doing ſomething ; and 
6 be, from which all Paſſive Verbs are formed, that is, ſuch as import Suffer- 
ing or Bearing ſomething done to the Subject. . 


The firft- or Indicative Mood. 


Prifent Tenſe. | Prifent Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 have — itt 
Theu haſt —— oo 
| He wn — hath -.- They have 
Paſt Tenſe. 3 Paſt Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
i A . 
Thou Lad | Ve —— had 
6e — had | They had 
Future Tenſe. Future T, enſe. 
| Singular. iS I Plural. 
IJ.all or vill haue Ne „ ; 
Thu ſhalt or wilt have Ye fall or will hawe, I | ' 
He /hall or will have They — 9 80 1 


Some make other Diſtinctions of Time, but as they are only 2 Coupling at: | | 
theſe together, this ſhort Eſſay will not permit the Diſquiſition; ſach 8,11 
have had, I had had, &c. | y 


2 


The ſecond or Imperative Mood. = 3 F 
Have thou. Let him, her, it have. Let us have. Have ye. Let hen 
The third or Subjunfive, Potential, &c. Moc. N 

3 1 . : » "x , * DE pO 

Is always diſtinguiſhed by adding ſome Sign of wiſhing, Power, Cc. 3s I 1 
may or can have; I might, could, ſhould, or ought to have, Sc. "Yi 


2 The fourth or Infinitive Mood. ; 3 4 1 
Is always diſtinguiſhed by the Sign ; as, 10 have, to love, &c. from this 3 
Mood that Adje&tive, call'd a Participle, is formed, imparting Poſſeſſion ; as, 
„ being, loving A. Is | IF 


— 
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2 


* 3 The frft or Tngicative * = 4 <P * 
Preſent Tenſe. . Preſent Tenſe. © Paſt Tenſs, © Pai Tenſe. 
* 8 + "Para. © * Sofular, 7 7 Pie 
Jam We are Twas © Weavers © 5; 
bea ar: Tie are Tau. ,, Ye avere | 
He, He, it is. | They are - He was They WEres „ 
Future Tenſe. 6G Future T, 
5 Singular. „ * © Fu 
1 fall or will be We 7 
Thon ſhalt or wilt be | Ye Fall or will be. 
He ſhall or will be They Ye a 


There are other Expreſſions, called Tenſes, compounded of have, and this 
Verb; as, I have been, 1 hai been, &c. 


BM Tue ſecond or Imperative Mood. 
2 - Be thou. Let him, her, it be, Let us be, Be ye. Let them be, 


"4 The third or Subjun@ize, &c. Mood. 0 
3 6 | To be, to have been. Being. - 
: . Proda theſe all other Verbs, regular and irregular, are formed and com- 
5 - pleated. to expreſs every poſſible Circumſtance of Time, Action, or Paſſion; 
1 for N Mc ; 


* 


* En, — | 1/2 M. 00D. 
| | 1 lore, Lloved, I have loved, I had loved, I ſhall or r will love. 
| We We C We We 
Thou . or 466 1 love 7 Thou lovedſt or didſt love) Thou haſt loved. 
.Fe love or do love Ye loved or did love Ye have loved. 
1522 Thou hadſt loved Thou ſhalt or wilt love. 
4 tes Te Ve had loved -F They ſhall or will love. 
Br ve | 24 Moop. | 


4 3 love he, ſhe, or it, or let him, her, or it t love; love we, or 
& 1s 1 "4 et hoe ye; love they, or let them love. 


10 5 — 2 : 34 Moop. TED 
* re coy he, the, 8. n might, could, Ec. bore. 
L 5 14S. 4 | 4 * . | 
. m Yd. * 41h Mood... 


To love, loving, 8. 3 
282 3 has bon al, it is Tee that the natural Formations are 


ie "of cnn; in ea, in the 2d ang. dete have 84 85 Endings of 
ER 1 . their 


But a are 75 Verbs that : are 5 and. 


their 
J hav 


have 


J bite 
J bret 


© broke 


catch 
have 


Cut, 
I dari 


] hav 
I dro 
faller 
foug] 


fed, 


gave 
1 gre 
hide, 


' kney 


lend 
I lof 
miſt 
I ha 
am! 
ſeek 
ſhin 


= 
q 


T (weep, I ſwept; I ſwim, I ſwam, I have fwum; I take, I took, Ei 


* 
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their own; u I bear, I bore, 1 have born; T-beat, I have beaten ; I beglay 
J have bog? F behold, I have beheld; I bend, I have bent; I beſecch; I | 
have beſought; F bid, 1 bad, I have bid, or bidden 1 bind, I have bound g 


I bite, I have bitten; I blow, I blew, I have blown ; I bl&ed, F have bled's 


I breed, I have bred; I I bring, I have rought ; 1 break, I broke, I have 


* broken; I am born, 1 Was born, I have been born; I buy, I have bought; 1 


catch, I have caught ; ; I chide, I chid, I have chidden ; I chooſe, I choſe, I 3 4 
have choſen ; I come, I came, I am come; 1 cleave, I clove, I have cloven ; 


+ Icuty I have cut; I creep, I Fpeor crept, 'T have crept ; I crow, I crew 
I dare, I durſt; I deal, I dealt ; I do, 1 did, I have done; I draw, I drew; 


J have drawn; I dream, I dreamt; I drink, I drank, I have drunk; I drive, 
I drove, I have driven; I do eat, I did eat, I have eaten; I fall, I fell, Tam 


| fallen; I feed, I fed; I feel, I felt; I do fetch, I did fetch; I fight, I have F 


fought; I find, I found ;-1 Alas, I flung ; ; I fy, 1 flew, am flown ; I flew, I 


fed, Iam fled; I yet, I forgot, I have ſprgotten ; I get, I got; I give, I 


gave, I have given; I go, I went, I am gone; I grind,” F'ground ; I grow; o 
I grew, I am grown; I hang, I hung. I have hanged; I hear, I heard 3 12 
hide, I bid, I have hidden; I hold, I held; I keep, I kept; 1 knong ! :Y & 


knew, I have known; I lead, I led; I learn, I learnt; I leave, 1 lefts 1 
lend, I lent; I do let, I did let, I have let; I lie, I have lain; F-lye,*14yedz 


T loſe, J loſt; I make, I made; I mean, I meant; I meet, I met; I miſs; ! 

miſt or miſſed; I owe, I have owed; I do, I did, I have put; 1 do, I did, 

I have read; I ride, I rid, I have ridden; I ring, I rung; I riſe, I roſe, ! 
am riſen; I do, did, have run; I ſay, I ſaid; I ſee, I ſaw, I have ſeen; 1 3 4 
ſeek, I fought; I ſell, I ſold; I ſend, I ſent; I do, I did, I have ſhed; 1 

ſhine, I ſhone ; I ſhoe, I ſhod ; I ſhoot, I ſhot; I ſhrifle, I ſhrunk ; 1 ſing, I 

ſang or ſung ; I fit, I ſat or fate; I lay, I flew, I have ſlain; 1 leep; 10 

Iſlide, I ſlid; I fling, I flung; I ſmell, I ſmelt; I mite, I ſmote, 1 have 

ſmitten; I peak, I ſpoke, I have ſpoken; I ſpendꝭ I ſpent ; I ſpill, I ſpilled: 
or ſpilt; I ſpin, I ſpun; I ſpit, I have ſpit or ſpitten ; I do, did, or have _ 
ſpread ; I ſpring, or ſprung; I ſpit, or ſpat ; I ſow, I ſowed, I have ſown ; & 
Rand, I Rood; I Ring, I ſtung; I ftrike, I ſtruck, I have ſtricken; I wing. * 
Rrung ; I ſwear, I ſwore, I have ſworn; I do or did ſweat, I have ſweated 1 


taken; I teach, I taught; I tear, I tore, I have torn; I tell, I told 1 1 1 ; 25 
I thought; I thrive, I throve, I have thriven; I throw, I threw, T have © "3 
thrown; I tread, I trod, I have trodden; I underſtand, I underſtood ; T 

weave, I wove, I have weaved; I weep, er. I win, I won; I am, I 


was, I have been willing; I work, 1 wrought ; 3 I weing, I . EF Wanne 
I wrote, I have written, 


1 


The fourth Part is univerſally EEE called Partichs, under which? = * A 7 nh, 
tian, all an imall Wes that tie or unite the others Rat or that * 
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the Modes or Manners of Words are ſignified, and which uſually, by the com: 
0 Grammarians, are called Adverbs, Conjunctions, Prepoſitions, and Inter. 
1 jections. From the true Uſe and Connexion of theſe four Parts, are formed 
bo Sentences ; and from a Number or Multitude of Sentences, ariſe regular Di- 

courſes, Speeches, He. A Sentence conſiſts of three Words at leaſt, by which 

ſome Idea of the Mind is expreſſed ; as Hing is hateſul. And this is called a 

Ample Sentence, wherein the Subſtantive is expreſſed but once, and ſomething 

is affirm'd of that Subject; firſt, its Being, and next its Mode of Being, or elſe 

ſome Action of the Subject paſſes. upon another, or at leaſt is underſtood ſo to 
do. All others are compound, wherein either the ſame Subject or Subſtantive 

is repeated, or different ones affirmed ſomething of, Sc. The Subſtantive or- 

dinarily is placed before the Verb, and is always really expreſſed or underſtood 

ſo to be; as, John loves Mary, And here it muſt always be obſerved, that 

the ſame Number and Perſon, that the Subſtantive, whoſe Action or Paſſion is 

intended or expreſſed by the Verb, is, the ſame muſt the Verb itſelf be; as in 

the Example above, the Subftantive, Johr, is the third Perſon Singular, and / 
ſo is the Verb, Ayes: And in the following Sentence, Men love your Wives! 

the Subſtantive Men is the ſecond Perſon Plural, ſo is the Verb. V+ admir: th 
Learning; here We. is the firſt Perſon Plural, and the Verb admire, is ſo alſo; tr 

which is to be obſerved of all others, | | 
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Engliſh Dictiona 


AAR 


the world, the pronunciation where- 
of is free and open, tho! moſt na- 


tions, and particularly the Zng/1p, vary in 


the ſounding it, ſometimes open, and ſome- 
times cloſe, as in the words a// and rake. 
It has been obſerved, that A is the fuſt 
ſound nature- puts forth, at the crying and 
ſmiling of infants z and that it needs no o- 
ther motion to form it, but the ſimple open - 
ing of the lips; and further, that upon al} 
ſudden and extraordinary occaſions we are 
naturally led to it, to expreſs our admita- 
tion, joy, anguiſh, averſion, ſenſe of dan- 
ger, &c, It is alfo frequently wrote at the 
beginning of many words, where there is 
no real uſe for it, as in ariſe, abide, abate, 
&c, which have exactly the ſame meaning 
when they are wrote or ſpoke, without it, 
as riſe, bide, bate, Cc. Among the ancient 
Remans, it was one of their numerals, and 


ſignifi 500; with à daſh over the head, | 


thus, T, 5000, Among us at this day, it 
is a particle that fignifies unity, or one, 88 
4 man is one man, &c. In the Calendar, it 
is uſed as the firſt of the Dominical or Sun- 


day letters. It is ſometimes uſed as an ab- 
breviation of mens names, & c. ſo A. often 


ſands for Anno, A. D. Anno Domini, or in 
the year of our Lord; ſonietimes A. ſtands 


for Artium, as A. M. Artium magiſfter, or | 


» Maſter of Arts, A, B. Batchelor of Arts, &c. 
4 or AA, or '2 or aa, is now commonly re- 
ſrained to phyfical preſcriptions, in which it 


lignifies ana, or an equal quantity of the ſe- | 


veral fimples or medicines to be .compound- 
ed, whether the particular quantities be Ex- 
preſſed, or left to the direction of the perſon 
Who is to prepare them. 
AARON (S.) a man's name, brother to Me. 
ſe, and firſt chief or high prieſt among the 
Jew ; in the original Hebrew, this word 
lignifies ſometimes a Fountain, ſometimes. a 
feacber or inflruter, and ſometimes an ark 
or holy repoſitory... : 5 


* 


A B A 


according to the computation of the Hes 
breaus, and the fifth of their eccleſiaſtical year, 
which begins wi! NMiſan. The month Ab. 
anſwers to the moon of Fu'y ; there are 30 
days in it: Upon the firſt day of this month 
the Fes faſt in commemoration, of Aaran's 


death; and on the ninth, becauſe on this 


day the temple of Solomon was burnt by the 
Cbaldeans ; and the ſecond temple, built af- 


believe, that on this day, the perſons who 


were comgiſſioned to ſurvey the land of 


* Canaan, returned to the camp, and engaged 


AB, at the beginning of Exgliſb Saxon names 
is generally a contraction of abbot gr abbey 3, 
from whence it is inferred, that. thoſe pla 
ad an abbey there, or belonged to one elle=""M 


' 
i 
N 


* 


A*BACOT (S.) the royal cap of ſtate formerly: Y 
worn by the kings of Bag and, in the ſhafts > 3 


A'BACUS (S.) among the old Mathematicianty. 


ABA'DDON (S.) a name which St, 
| the 3 to the king of the lo- 


alphabet, or A B C, &c, 


the people in rebellion. They faſt likewiſe 
upon this day, in memory of the edict pub= 
liſhed by the emperor Adrian's command, 


. wherein they were forbid to continue in Fu- 
dea, or even to look back at a diſtance W? 


— 


Jeruſalem, with an intention to lament its 
ruin. 


On the 18th day of the ſame month 
they faſt, begauſe the lamp which was in the 


ſanctuary, was that night extinguiſhed in the 


time of 4baz, In Hebrew, it ſignifies father, 
from whence comes abba. | * 


* 


where, as Abingdon, Sc. 


of two crowns, 


was a certain table ſmeared over, ſo that the 


ſchemes they drew on it might be viſible 3 


ſometimes it ſignifies the Pythagorict, or 
multiplicatipn table; ſo'called from Pytbago- 
ras the inventor z ſometimes it fighifies the 


called their cupboards or buffets by this name, 
In ArcbiteFure, it is generally underſtood to 
be the uppermoſt member of the capital of 
a column; but ſome w:iters in that art ap- 
ply this term very differently. a 
Jobs in 
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1s the firſt letter of 'the alphabet in | AB (8.) the eleventh month of the civil year, 
A almoſt all the known languages of 
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coſts, an infernal angel, which is called the 


ſatan or the devil. | 
ABA'FT (Part) in the Seca Language, ſignifies 
that part of the ſhip, which is toward the 
ſtery, and is the the ſame with aft. 
ABAVSANCE (S.) reſpe& paid to any perſon, 
by a gentle bowing of the body ; it is fome- 
times wrote obeyſance, | 
ABANDON (V.) to forſake, caſt off, divorce, 
difinherit ; likewiſe to give one's ſelf up to 
the governance of any prevailing or darling 
paſſion ; it likewiſe fignifies to give any th ng 
over for loſt, without all hopes of recovery. 
ABA'NDONER (S.) the perſon that abandons, 
forſakes, &c, 


 ABARTICUL4'TION (S.) in Aaatemy, i that 


natural and curious conſtruction of the bones, 

whereby they readily and eafily perform 
their ſeveral functions, by a due motion of 
the whole ſyſtem, or its particular parts, as 
in the hand, leg, &c. 

ABA'SE (V.) to humble, or bring any thing 
down, to ſubje& one's ſelf to another; at 
Sea, it ſigniſies to ſtrike, take in, or lower 

the flag, in token of ſubmiſſion, or yielding 
to an enemy. 

ABA'SED A.) in Heraldry, is when the tip or 
angle of the wings of eagles, &c. looks down 


towards the point of the ſhield, or when the | 


_ wings are ſhut, the natural bearing being to 
have them ſpread pointing to the chief; ſo 
a chevron, a pale, a bend, &c, are aba ſed, 
when their points terminate in or below the 
- centre of the ſhield, 
ABA/SH (V.) to make aſhamed, to daſh, con- 
found, or ſurprize. 


ABA TE (V.) to diminiſh, to make leſs; in 


a Lato. Senſe, it ſigniſies ſetting aſide, over- 
throwing or defeating a thing, as a writ, 
appeal, or the like ; and formerly, when ap- 
lied to caſtles, it fignified to demoliſh, beat 
. down, orecaſe; likewiſe to enter irregularly 
upon lands or tenements left vacant by their 
former poſſeſſore, before the next heir has 
made good his claim, or taken poſſeſſion; 
in Heraldry, it is to add an accidental mark, 
dy means whereof the coat is diſhonoured, 
which is ſometimes a total reverfion of the 
ole eſcutcheon, ſometimes only a mark of 
$iminution, as a point dexter, a parted tenne, 
a gear finefter, a delf, Cc. 


ABA'TEMENT (s.) a diminiſhing or making 


leſs, either in quantity, quality, or number. 


A*BBA (S.) a Syriack word uſed in Scripture, 


ſignifying father, | 


 A'BBESS (S.) the governeſs or ſuperior of an | 
abbey, or convent. of nuns; and tho' the ſex | 


| hinders their performing thoſe ſpiritual func. 
tions appropriated to the prieſthood, yet 


there are inſtances of ſome nunneries, where | 
the abheſſet formerly conſeſſed their nuns and | 


performed other prieftly offices; but their 
exceſſive curioſity made it neceſſary to check 
and lay it afide, OS 
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religious retirement, governed by an abbeſs 
where women are, and by an abbot where 


and are granted to them ; ſuch as being ex. 
empted from the viſitation of the biſhop of 
the dioceſe, and all wed to be a ſacQuary 
for ſuch perſons as fled thither for protection 
againſt the law, even altho' the crime was 
murder. Before the reformation cne third 
part of the beſt benefices in England were 
appropriated to abbres, and other religious 
houſes; 190 of which were diſſolved by 
Henry VIII. whoſe yearly revenue amounted 
to 2,053000/, per Annum, a great part of 
which went to Reme ; the gov. rnors and go- 
verneſſes of ſeveral of the richeſt of them 
being foreigners, reſiding in Italy. 
A'BBINGDON or A'BINGDON or A'BING. 
TON (S.) a handſome, well- built corpo- 
ration town in Berkſhire, 46 computed and 
55 meaſured miles from London; was anci- 
ently noted for its early embracing the Chriſe 
tian religion, and its fine abbey or m-na- 
ſtery, where many great men were bred ; 
there are two churches in the town, wiz, 
St. Helen's and St. Nicholas's ; the patron» 
age of the firſt is in the king, and of the 
laſt in the lord keeper ; the market-houſe, 
which has been built of late years, is of 
moſt curious 4fbler workmanſhip, and may 
challenge the pre-eminence of any in Enp» 
land, being built on lofty pillars, with a large 
hall above, in, which the county aſſizes are 
frequently held. The town conſiſts of ſe- 
veral ſtreets, which centre in a moſt ſpacious 
area, where the market is kept, which is 
very confiderable, eſpecially for barley and 
malt, This town was ade a free borough 
and town corporate, by charter froni queen 
Mary I. and confiſts of a mayor, two 
bailiffs, and nine, aldermen, which twelve 
only have the right of chuſing the burgeſs, 
that repreſents the corporation in parliament, 
The market days are Mondays and Fridays, 
beſides which there are three fairs kept an- 
nually on the gth of June, 25th of Juh, and 
30th of November.. 
A'BBOT (S.) the chief or ſuperior of an ab- 
bey, of the male kind, who at firſt were 
altogether laymen, and ſubject to the biſhop 
and ordinary paſtors ; their monaſteries be- 
ing built in remote and ſolitary places, they 
had no ſhare in eccleſiaſtical matters, com- 
ing like other people to the pariſh church on 
Sundays; or if too far diſtant, had a prieſt 
ſent to them to adminiſter the ſacrament; 
but by degrees they were allowed to have 
a prieſt of their own body, who was com- 
monly the abhet, and extended his furQion 
no farther than his monaſtery, and that un- 
der the obedignce of the biſhop : Buß as lei. 
ſure gave them opportunity, ſo inclination 


improved it, and they produced many learned 
| 1 men, 


A'BBEY or A*'BBY (S.) a place or houſe for 
deſtroyer, c. therefore one of the names of 


men are. Formerly here in Ergland, and 
now in foreign parts, gieat privileges were, 
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"FB D 
men, who ſtrenuouſly oppoſing the growing 
hereſies of thoſe times the biſhops called 
them from their retirements, and placed 
them in acd near the great cities, to have 
be:ter opportunities of conſulting them ; by 
this converſation their primitive fimphicity 


of pride made them deſirous of being inde 
pendent, and then they got the title of /ord, 
with other badges ot the epiſcopate, and par- 
ticularly the tre. Many diftin@ticr's crept 


mitred, crofier*d and not crofier*d, æcumeni- 
tal, cardinal, &c, all which are at large de- 
ſcribed by the church hiſtorians, 

A'BBOTSBURY {S.) a ſmall market-town in 
Dorſethire, 133 miles from London; the roy- 
alty of this town belongs to the family of the 
Strargeways, Who have a noble ſwannery 
here, a curioſity that invites abundance of 
ſtrargers to go and ſee it, Thurſday is its 
market day; and on the 2gth of June there 
is held an annual fair, | 

ABBRE'VIATE (V.) to abſtrat, ſhorten, or 
contract into a leſſer compaſs. 

ABBRE/VIATION S.) a contraction or a- 
bridgment of a word or paſſage, by leaving 


mirkgor characters in the room of words, 
as mit, for ment, I. s, d. for Pounds, Shillings, 
Pence, Sc, ; 
ABBRE/VIATURE (S.) the fame with abhre. 
viation ; alſo the mark or character made uſe 
of to ſienify a contraction. 5 
ABBREUVOTR (S.) a watering- place; in 
Maſonry, it is that ſpace between ſtones, 
called the joint, which is uſually filled up 
with mortar, Ne 
ABBRI'DGE (V.) to ſhorten, to contract, to 
take away a liberty that a perſon ſormerly 
had; to be ſaving. 
ABBRO'CH (V.) in Law, is to monogsolize 
goods, or foreſtal 'a 'market, by buying up 
the commodities before they come to the 
publick place of ſale, with an intent to retail 
them out again at a very advanced rate or 


price, 

ABBU'TALS (S.) in Law, the buttings or 
boundings of a piece of land, expreſſing on 
what other lands, highways, gardens, or the 
like, the ſeveral extremes thereof do termi- 
nate. 3 ; 

BBV. MILTON or MILTON- A'BBAS (S.) 
a ſmall, mean built mat ket- town in Por ſet- 
ſhire, whoſe weekly market is on Monday 
diſtant from London 92 computed, or 112 
meaſured miles, it has a charter to hold a 
fair the day before St. James's day, viz. the 
24th of Fuly, | 

A'BDICATE (v.) to renounce, refign, give 
over, withdraw from, or voluntarily forſake 
an office, thing or perſon, by expreſs words 

m writing, or by doing ſuch acts as are in- 

confiſtent with the holding or retaining the 


wore off, and ite thirſt of power and exceſs 


in by degrees, ſuch as abbots mirred and not 


nitro the letters, or ſubſtituting other 


f 


ABE 
| ABDICA!TION (S.) the act whereby a magi- 
ſtrate renounces, or gives up his office, both 
for himfelt and his heirs; it 'is frequently 
* confounded with refignation z but ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, abdication is a pure and fimple act 
of reſigning or laying down ; whereas reg - 


| nation is done in favour of ſome'ather” per- 
ſon; in a Law- Senſe, the wilful violation of 


the laws by a magiſtrate is called an abdi - 
cation, 


AB/DOMEN (S.) in Anatomy, ixthe lower bel- 


and the privities, containing the liver, ſpleen, 
reins, ſtomach, inteſtines, bladder, &c. 
is begirt with the peritonzum on the infide ; 
the foremoſt part is divided into the epiga- 
ſtrium, the right and left hypocondres, and 
the navel ; the lower region or part is called 
the hypogaſtrium, | = 

ABDUCTO'RES or ABDU'CENTS (S.) the 
common name of ſeveral muſcles, whoſe 

office is the withdrawing, opening, or pull- 
ing back the parts they are fixed to, 


riage or behaviour, 
| ABECEDA/RIAN (S.) a teacher, or learner of 


called the ABC, or alphabet; among the 
Ancients, thoſe compoſitions were called abe- 
cedaries, where each ſtrophe, or verſe of 
three lines, and ſometimes each verſe be- 
gan alphabetically; of this kind is the 118th 
Pſalm, and the Lamentations of Feremiab 
the prophet ; from whence it is probably 
conjectured the Jets invented this kind of 
poetry for the affiſtance of the memory. 

A'BER (S.) an old Britiſb word, fignifying 
the fall, or emptying ot a leſſet water into a 
greater, as of a brook into A river, or a ri- 
ver into the ſea; alſo the mouth of a river; 
from whence'feveral fivers are named, and 
ſeveral towns, built at near their mouth 


Abergavenny, &c. 


governed by a porireeve, in Glamorganſbireg 
in South Wales ; 2 
meaſured miles from Lendon. 


noted for pin- making; it is about one mile 
in length, ſituate upon a Reman way; it hath 


the other the 19th of September; 139 com- 
puted, and 210 meaſured miles from London. 
ABERGAVE'NNY (S.) a large well built and 
peopled town in Menmouthſptire in Soutk= 
Wales, carrying on a conſiderable trade in 
flannels ; its market day is weekly on Tueſ- 


ard 142 meaſured miles. 
ABERTST WITH (S.) a market-town' in Care 
diganſpire, in South-Wales ; built on the ſea- 


«tice or thing, &c. 


| 


ſhore z has a great market weekly on Mon- 
. | day 5 


ABEA'RING (S.) a Law: Term, ſignifying car 


ABERA VON (S.) an ancient borough town, 
1:0 computed, and 193 ä * 8 


<x 2 * 
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ABERFO RD or ABERFO'RTH (S.) a ſmall © 
market. town in the Nef. Riding of Yorkſhire 


a market weekly on Wedaeſday ; and two N 
annual fairs, the one on the 21ſt of April, 


day diſtant from London 111 computed, 


ly, or that part which is between the navel ' 
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the firſt rudiments of reading, commonly 8 
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BIE CT {V.) to put or caſt away, to rejet 


© AF7E/CTION or A'BJECTNESS (S.) poverty, 
—_ nes, vileneſs, miſerableneſs. 
ENA 6.) a goddeſs among the Romans, 


AB 


day; diſtant from London 146 computed, 
and 229 meaſured miles. 

ABERRA'TION (S.) a wander ing or going 
out of the way. 5 

ABE “T (v.) to ſupport or maintain, to ſet on, 
aid, aſſiſt, advife, or encourage. i 

ABETMENT (S.) the encouragement of, or 
ſetting on a perſon to commit a crime, or do 
an act. 

ABE T TER or ABE T TOR (S.) an adviſer, 
aſſiſter, or egger on to any unlawful act, ex- 

cept treaſon, in which the law deems every 
perſon concerned a principal. 

ABE'YANCE (S.) in the Law, is when lands, 
goods, tenements, &c. are in expectation, 
and not in poſſeſſion. 

ABGREGA'TION (S.) a ſeparating or parting 
aſunder one part of a flock or company 
from th: other. 

ABHO /R (V.) to hate, deteſt, loath, abominate. 

ABHO'RRENCE or ABHO'RRENCY (S.) an 
hating, loathing, deteſting, or abominating. 

A'BIB (S.) ſignifies green ears of corn, or freſh 
fruits; and was the firſt month of the Jeu 
eccleſiaſtical year, anſwering to part of our 
March and April; in Fudea, the corn uſed 
to be ripe in this month; it was ſometimes 
called Niſan, which, before the Iſraelites go- 
ing out of Egyęt, was the ſeventh month of 
the year; but afterwards, by God's expreſs 
command, it was reckoned for the firſt in 
the church account, Tri being the firſt 
month of the civil year; it came in about 
autumn, and was the beginning not only of 


the year, but according to Scaliger and many 


others, of the world too, whoſe reaſons for 
the affirmative are too weighty for their 
opponents. Upon the fourteenth day of this 


month Abi, God commanded the paſſover 


; to be killed, 5 

ABI DE (V.) to remain or ſtay in a place; alſo 
to ſuffer, endure, allow of. 

A'BJECT (A.) mean, poor, low, Eaſe, vile, 
wretched, miſerable, 2 

ET (S.) a perſon of no reputation or 
eſteem, a baſe, vile wretch, 


ieh diſdain, ſcorn, or contempt. 


who was ſuppoſed to have the power of make 
ing their going out proſperous or unſucceſsful, 
ABFLITY S.) power, wealth, ſkill, capacity 
of doing any thing. | 
ABINT}E/STATE (S.) the heir of a perſon 
who dies without making a will. 1 
A*BJUGATE (V.) to unyoke, or uncouple, to 
ſet at liberty, 
ABJU'RE (V.) to diſown, or renounce ſo- 
lemnly by oath, 
ABJURA'TION (S.) a ſolemn diſowning, re- 
nouncing, or recanting of an opinion, doc 
trine, or perſon, by oath; in the Law, it 


particularly ſignifies ſolemnly promiſing never 
* | 15 
ee 
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ABL 


to yield, to give the obedience or aſſiſtance 


of a ſubject, toſome other perſon or perſons 

who pretend to claim a. right to the crown, 
in prejudice of the then reigning prince, as 
of the Pretender and his family. In our 0/4 


Cuftoms, it implied a voluntary baniſhment of 


a man's ſelf from the kingdom for ever, 
which, in ſome caſes, was admitted for 
criminals, inſtead of putting them to death, 
which the letter of the law required, provi- 
ded they could ſhelter them ip the church, or 
church- yard. So blind was the ill- directed 
zeal of this iſland, that from Edward the 
Conſeſſor's time to the Reformation, which 
was about the ſpace of five hundred years, 
whatever place or building was conſecrated 
by the clergy, for any real or pretended reli- 
gious uſe, ſcreened offenders from the juſtice 
of the law, their crimes had rendered them 
liable to; inſtances of which are very fre. 
quent in the hiſtory of thoſe times ; nay, 
they ſtretched it ſo far, as to proteR all man. 
ner of villany, even murder itſelf, as may be 
particularly ſeen in the hiſtory of Yeftmir.- 
fer : The perſon thus ſheltering himſelf had 
nothing to do but to confeſs his crime to 
the juſtices or coroner, and abjuring the 
kingdom, he was at liberty; for after abju- 
ration a croſs was given him, which he was 
to carry in his-hand thro' the highways, till 
he was got out of the king's dominions ; 
which was the banner of the mother church, 
But this not being thought honour enough to 
the church's power, it was by degrees ſo in- 
creaſed, that the offender had nothing more 
to do than to abjure his free liherty of liv- 
ing in common with his fellow ſubjects, and 
confining himſelf to a perpetual habitation in 
the monaſlery, or other place he had made 
his ſanctuary; from whence they frequently 
made allies, to rob and plunder their neigh- 
bours, and carried their booty into their cen 
with them. 


ABLA'CTATE (V.) to leave a thing off by 


degrees, as to wean a child from his mother's 
breaſt. 


ABLACTA/TION (S.) a doing things leiſute- 


ly; in Gardening, it is a method of engraft- 
ing commonly called inarthing, and is prac- 
ticable only, where the ſtock to be grafted 
on, and the tree from which the graft is to 
be taken ſtood ſo cloſe, that the cyon 0 
branch may be applied without cutting off 
from its own fiock ; for which reaſon it is 
moſtly practiſed on plants, that grow in ca- 
ſes, as oranges, lemons, jeſſamins, &c. In 


| England, April is the proper ſeaſon for ths 


operation, which is performed after this mar · 
ner: The rind and wood of the branch in- 
tended for the graft,.and alſo the ſtock upon 
which it is to be engrafted, is pared away 
about three or four inches, which two paits 


fo pared are tied together, and covered wil 
clay, or other gardening matter; when he) 


| 


have continued ſo long together, that "Op 
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are well incorporated, the head of the Soy; other proper fluid, to cleanſe or free them 


js cut off about four inches above the bind 
ing; and the ſpring following they cut off the 
graft, leaving the ſtock to ſubſiſt by itſelf, 
* ABLAQUEA'TION (S.) that part of garden- 
ing that digs away the mould or earth from 
the roots of trees, that the ſun, air and rain 
may eaſily come at them, in order to reco- 
ver loſt, or improve their preſent fertility, 
ABLATION (S.) a taking away, diminution, 
or making leſs, _ 
 A'BLATIVE CASE (S.) according to the 
common method of Grammar, is! the ſixth 
or laſt caſe 3 and in Latin, is ſometimes ex- 
prefſed by a prepoſition ſet before the word 
it is ſaid to govern, or cauſe to be put in this 
caſe, and ſometimes it is not expreſſed, but 
underſtood ; but as this does not properly 
belong to the Engliſb language, I refer you 
to the Eng/i/þ grammar prefixed to this Dic- 
tionary. . 7 


ABLE (A. ) ſufficient, or capable to do a par- 


ticular act or thing, 

A'BLEGATE (V.) to fend a perſon abroad 
upon an embaſſy, or other employment; 
alſo to ſend a perſon out of the way, that is 
troubleſome to one. 

ABLEGA'TION (S.) a ſending abroad, or out 
of the way, 

A'BLENESS (S.) ſufficiency, power, or capa- 
city to do a thing. 

ABLEPSY (S.) blindneſs of the eyes, or 

want of ſight; alſo inadvertence, unadvi- 
ſedneſs, or rafhneſs. 5 

ABLIGA'BON (S.) a flower, called by the bo · 
taniſts narcifſus, or the white daffodil. 

ABLIGURY'TION (S.) a waſteful, extravagant 
ſpending a man's eſtate, in rioting, or glut- 
tony, ; 

A'BLOCATE (V.) to let out to hire, to ſerv 
in common, | % | 

ABLOCA/TION (S.) a letting out to hire. 

A'BLUENT (S.) any thing that thins, rinſes, 
cleanſes, or waſhes away; by ſome phyſi- 


purify, as whey, ptiſans, and juleps, are. 
' called abluents, o 
ABLU'TION (S.) a cleanſing, purifying, or 
waſhing ; a religious ceremony of waſhing 
the hands, feet, head, or body, among the 
old Remans, before they began to ſacrifice, , 
in imitation of the Fezws, for whom Solomon 
made a great laver, or fea, of braſs, where 
the priefts waſhed themſelves before they of. 
tered ſacrifice, having fibſt ſanctified the wa- 
ter, by throwing into it the aſhes of a crea- 
ture ſlain for the ſacrifice. Among the mo- 
dern Romanifts, or Catbolicks, it is the ſmall 
quantity of water and wine, taken aſter the 
communion, to waſh down, and help the 


2 


cians, thoſe remedies that thin, cleanſe, or |. 


ABO 


from their natural impurity, is called ab/u- 
tion. | 

ABNEGA'TION (S.) a poſitive and abſolute 
denial of a thing; with D:vines, the renoun- 
cing our paſſions, pleaſures and luſts, 

ABNODA'TION (S.) in Gardening, the prun- 
ing, pating, or cutting away any kind of 
excreſcence, ſuch as knobs, knots, '&c, - 

ABOARD or ON BOARD (Part.) within the 
fides of a ſhip ; in many ſorts of ſports and 
games this phraſe ſignifies, that the perfon 
or fide in the game that was either none, ors 
but few, has now got to be as many as the 
other; as, ſuppoſe at bowls, cards, &c. the 
one fide is 2, 3, 4, &c. and the other none, 
but in continuance of play comes to be the 
ſame number of 2, 3, 4, &c. this is called 
aboard, Sc. | 

ABO'LISH (V.) to put away, repeal, deſtroy, 
or utterly eraſe, ſo that no remains of a thing 
may appear. 5 ; 

ABO'LISHMENT (S.) a putting away, de- 

ſtroying, repealing, &c. | 


any ſtatute, whereby it has no longer à be- 
ing, nor is the penalty inflitable upon any 
perſon committing the facts, againſt which 
ſuch law, ſo repealed, was made ; ſometimes 
it fignifies the leave given by the king or 
judge to the criminal accuſer, to forbear any 
further proſecution againſt the party accuſed, 
ABO'MINABLE (A.) hateful, loathſome, de- 
teſtable, not to be borne with, | 
9 (V.) to hate, loath, abhor, 
dete « 

ABOMINA'/TION (S.) any hateful, loathſome 
or deteſtable thing; any kind of fraud or 
wickedneſs, in the Scripture Language, is ſo 
called, particularly idolatry, 

A'BON or AVON (S.) among the ancient Bri- 
tons, ſignified a river, being a general name, 
for all rivers 3 of which there are ſtill ſomal 
remains, as the river Avon in Warwickſhire, 
from whence the town is called Stratford 
upon Auen. | | | 
inhabitants of any country or nation, in op- 

' poſition to colonies, or new races of people, 


for that purpoſe 3 among the Ancient, this 
term was highly venerated and given only 
to certain people in ay, who claimed an 
immediate deſcent from the gods, 2 
ABO'RT (V.) to miſcarry, or bring forth 
young before the due and proper time. 
ABO'RTION (S.) the immature extruſion of 
the fruits of the womb, or the delivery of a 
woman with child before the full time, com- 


Ggeſtion of the hoſt ; it is alſo applied to 
what the prieſt, who conſecrates the hoſt, 
Waſhes his hands with, In Pharmacy, that 
Preparation which is applied to ſeveral reme- 
dies, by waſhing them in water, or ſome 


monly called miſcarriage 3 this in other 
creatures, is called ſlinking or caſting their 
young. 
ABO'RTIVE. (A.) any thing produced by 
ſuch a birth, whether it be Null born, or 
„„ only 
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ABOLITION (S.) in Lao, is the repealing 


ABORUGINES (s.) the primitive, or original © 
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that are ſent by ſome other prince or king t® > 
ſettle there, or that come voluntarily there 
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ABO RTIVEN ESS (S.) miſcarriage, diſap- 


ABO UT (Part.) around, encompaſſing ; as, 


 ABRACADA/BRA (S.) a ſpell or charm, to 
_ which the ſunerſtitious in 10. mer times, and 


- being worn about the neck, and writ in this 


* oj NOmy. 


ABR 


only fo weak and immature, that it dies pre. 
ſenthy after it is born; alſo any project or 
defign that comes to nothing. | 


pointment, unſucceſsſulneſs. 


ABO'VE (part.) higher, ſuperior ; alſo more 


than, or beſides 3 as His Income 1s above 
mine, I paid bim ten ſhillings above 6: 
due, Sc. 


The caſtle bas a mote ar ditch about it, or has 
water all rourd ; alſo near, both in time, 
quantity and place; as, Ir is near (or about) 
three of the clock He lives near, (or about, 
the court. — lle bad about 1000. a year. 
Sometimes it ſignifies motion in a place; as, 
He walks about the houſe, firect, garden, or 
fields. 


ſome to this day, attribute a magical power 
to expel ſeveral diſeaſes, eſpecially the ague, 


manner: 

ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 

ABRACAD 
ABRACA 
ABRAC 

ABRA 
” 
AB 


a A 
Bafilides, the heretick, in the ſecond cen. 
tury, pretended a great deal of unintelligible 
enthuſiaſm was couched under it; particu- 
larly che name 365, or God; becauſe the 


numerals in that word in the Greek tongue | 
added together, made that ſum, alluding to 


the days of the year ; to correſpond with 


which, he invented 365 divine proceſſi- 


ons, &c. | 
A'BRAHAM (S.) a man's name, ſigniſying 
the fatber of a multitude ; one of the patri- 
archs, who at firſt was called Abram, that is, 
gorious z he is reported by Foſephus to have 
taught the Egyptians arithmetick and aſtro- 


£ BRAHAM's BALM (S.) in Botany, the 
hemp tree. | 
ABRENUNCIA'TION (S.) an intire forſaking, 
or leaving off a thing. 
ABRTIDGE (V.) to make ſhorter, or leſſen, 
to contract; as, to abridge a hiſtory, or any 
diſcourſe, is to ſhorten it, ſo that the ſub 
ſtance of it may be clearly expreſſed, and the 
whole ſenſe remain; in Lau, it is the leaving 
part of the plaint or demand out of the ac 
count or declaration, and requiring the defen. 
dant to anſwer only to the other part retain'd. 
ABRI'DGMENT (S.) the ſhortning, abſtract 
ing, epitomizing, or contracting any book, 


ABS 


ABROA'D (A) ſpread out, or extended ; Alſo 
gone out of doors, 


recal, abol.ſh, repeal, or diſannul; particy. 
larly applied to any law that is now taken 
away, Wh ch be'o e had a penal force, 
ABRUPPF (A.) rude, haſty, rough, unſea- 
ſonahle. i 5 

ABRUPTLY (Part.) haſtily, rudely, roughly, 
unſeaſonably. ä 

ABRU'PTNESS (S.) a breaking off ſuddenly, 
a coming in rudely, c. 

A/'BSTESS (S.) a tumour, ulcer, or ſwelling in 
any part of the body, which may be either 
diicuſs*d, or brought to ſuppuration, 
ABSCI'SSE or ABSCI'SSA (S) in that part of 
the mathematicks that treats of curve lined 
figures, it is that part of the axis that is cut 
off by an ordinate, and contained between 
the vertex and the ordinate. 
ABSC!USSION-(S.) a cutting off, a rejeQing, 
or caſting away, | 
-ABSCO'ND (V.) to hide, or withdraw one's 
(elf private!y. 


ticular time or place, 

ABSE/NT (V.) to go away privately, toleare 
a place without giving any notice. 

A'BSENT (A.) wanting, miſſing, out of the 

way, abſconded, | 

ABSENTEE/ S.) a perſon who is choſe a mem. 
ber of a publick affembly, who frequent) 
neglects coming to do the duty he was chole 
to execute, whether it be in parliament, con- 
vocation, &c. 

ABSI'S or APSI'S (S.) the hollow, bowng, 
cizcular, or arched roof of any building, &. 
but in Afronomy, it is uſed for the hight 
part of the orbit of a ſtar or planet, at which 
point it is at the greateſt diſtance from the 

earth, by ſome called the apogeum, and ale 
for the loweſt point, or that neareſt the earth, 
called the perigæum. By the paſſing of thel 
points from one fign to another, the aſtrolo 
gers pretend to determine or foretel the fa 
of ſtates, kingdoms, and private perſons. 

ABSO'LVE (V.) to forgive, pardon, or releak, 
to ſet at liberty, &c. 

ABSOLUTE (A.) whatever is independent o 
or fres from the power of any other being, 
perſon or authority: This word, as it is 
vaſt extent, ſo it is applied to a great var 
of ſubjects, in its full force and extent its 
applicable to no being or power whateit!, 
but God; but in a qualified and reſtrain 

' ſenſe, it is uſed for an idea, in which rel 
tion is not conſidered ; as, mar is an about. 
term, creature or father are relative ones 
In Government, that prince is called afl, 
where the laws are the reſult of his wil, zed 
whoſe power has no reſtraint by the ow” 
tution ; in Religion, it is oppoſed to con 
tional by the Calviniſis, who ſay, that p* 

_ deftination and reprobation are the par 

fects of God's power and will. 2 n 


matter, or thing, 


A'BROGA'TE (V.) to make void, ſet aſide, 


A'BSENCE (S.) the not being preſent at a pat. 
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ABS 
church of Nome, it is oppoſed to declarative, 
when ſhe affirms the power of forgiving fins 
is abſolutely in the prieſt-; to which the 
church of Engand anſwers, The prieſt has 
only a declarative, or miniſterial power ; 
when it is oppoſed to cauſe, it ſignifies ſelf. 
exiſtence, and can then be applied to God 
only. In Math:maticks, an abſo ute number 
is the known quantity, that after the proper 
operations have been made, poſſeſſes one 
fide of an equation, being the re&angle or 
ſolid, whoſe root- is to be found. In Afro- 
nomy, abſolute equation is the ſum ot the op. 
tick and excen:rick equations; in Grammar, 
ablative abſolute is that part of a ſentence or 
diſcourſe, that neither governs, or is govern 
ed of any other part, and withqut which 
the ſentence would be intelligible. 
A'BSOLU TELY Part.) poſi vely, unalterably, 


without controul. 


uncontroulablenets. 

ABSOLU'TION (S.) the act of forgiving, par- 
doning, or releaſing; it is commonly applied 
to the act of the prieſt in the Roman com- 
munion, who pretends to have the power of 
remiſſion, or abſalution of fins, 

ABSO/RB (V.) to ſuck or dry up, to conſume 
or waſte. 

ABSO'RBENTS (S.) certain phyſical medi- 
cines, which by their ſoftneſs and poroſity, 
ſheathe the aſperity of ſharp, pungent hu- 
mours, by imb. bing or drying away ſuper- 
fluous morbifick mo:ſture ; ſuch as the teſ- 
taceous powders of harcſhorn, coral, crabs 
claws, &c, theſe medicines are ſometimes 
called ſweeiners and dryers, 
frequently confounded with bclus, : 

ABSTAIN' V.) to foibear or leave cf 
thing, to moderate one's deſires, 

ABS TE MIOUS (A.) moderate or temperate, 
particularly in eating or drinking. 

ABSTERGENT (S.) a cleanſer, wiper, clean- 
er; in Poyfice, thoſe medicines that cleanſe 
the parts, and carry off the morbid matter 
of wounds, ulcers, &c. are called abftergents, 

aher ſi ves, or detergents. PER 


A'BSTINENCE (S.) a faſting from, or for- 


bearing any thing; particularly uſed in a re. 


ligious ſenſe, as an act of humiliation in the 
times of common plagues, war, famine, &c. 
in Phyfick, it is a moderate and careful uſe 
of food, whether meats or drinks, 

ABSTRA'CT (V.) to ſeparate in the mind, or 
draw away from any particular ſubject or 
matter, and to think of it univerſally ;z as of 
numbers, without applying them to men, 
money, merchandize, &c. 

A'BSTRACT (S.) the compendium, epitome, 
or heads of any book, deed, or act of parlia- 
ment, and is ſuppoſed to be ſomewhat leſs 
or ſhorter than an abridgment. EF 

ABSIRA'CTED (A.) ſeparated, drawn away 
trom, In Mathematicks, Arubmetici, Alge- 
kebra, Geom:try, &c, are called pure or ab- 


This term is 
1 


. A'BSOLUTENESS (S.) freedom, arbitrarineſs, | 


; 


— 


| „ 
Nradted, becauſe in them the fimple proper - 
ties and relations of quantities only are con- 
| fidered ; but in Acumpts, Surveying, Nowi- 
gation, Hydroftaticks, &c, other conſiderations 
being taken in, they are called concrete, or 
mixed mathematicks. : 

ABSTRA'CTEDLY (Part.) purely, fimply, 
free from mixture. f 

AB3TRA'/CTION. (S.) is that operation of the 
mind, whereby we ſeparate the qualities or 
properties of things, and take them under a 
general confideration, argtiing upon them as 
if they had no relation to particular ſubjects. 

AB3TRU'SE (A.) difficult, hard, obſcure, not 
eaſy to be underſtood. 

ABSTRYU'SENESS or ABSTRU'SITY (s.) 
difficulty, darkneſs, obſcurity, hard to be 
underſtood or comprehended. 

ABSU'RD (A.) contrary to common ſenſe, di- 
realy oppoſite to the truth: This term is 
much uſed by mathematicians, and particu- 
larly by Euclid, moſt of whoſe demonſtra- 
tions cloſe with ſhewing the abſurdity of the 
contrary to the propofition laid down, and 
from thence concluding the truth of what is 
advanced, | | 


ſrouſneſs, falfity, evidently contrary to t-uth, 
ABU'NDANCE (S.) plenty, more than enough, 
ſuperfluity. ; 8 
ABUNDANT (A.) overflowing with plenty ; 
jn Aritbmetick, abundant numbers are thoſe, 
the total of whoſe even or aliquot parts ex- 
ceed themſelves; as 18, the aliquot parts of 
which are 9, 6, 3, 2, 1, the ſum or total of 
which is 21, &. . | 
ABU'SE {V.) to affront, miſuſe, to pervert 


cheat the ignorant, by pretending the matter 
or thing is different from, or much better 
than it really is, 
ABU'SE (S.) the-perverting of a thing from 
the intended or true purpoſe. 
ABUSIVE (A.) affrontive, injurious rude. 
ABU'T (V.) to terminate, bound, or border 
upon another place or thing, F 
ABY'SS (S.) a great unfathomable depth, the 
unmeaſura 


was covered with darkneſs, and upon which 
the ſpirit of God moved. The ancient He- 


ople at this day, were of. opinion that the 
abyfs,or the ſea and waters, encompaſſed the 
whole earth, which was .immerſed in, and 
floating upon the bsi l, water melon, 
upon, and in the water, Which covers part 
of it; farther, they believed, that the earth 
was founded upon the waters, or atleaſt upon 
the abyſs: Under theſe waters, and at the 
bottom of this aby/s, the ſcripture repreſet ts 


— 


puniſhment of their fin ; chere the Repbaim 
B 4 BE, are 
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ABSU'RDNESS or ABSU/RDITY ($:) mon- 


any perſon or thing; alſo to impoſe upon or 


waters of the great deep; ia 
Seriptur̃e, hell is called by this name, as re 
likewiſe the deepeſt parts of the ſea, and he 
chaos, which in the beginning of the wofid, © 


_ brews, as well as the generality of the eaſtern 


the giants to be groaning, and ſuffcring the © 
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axe confined thoſe old giants, who when they 

were living, made the people round about 
them tremble ; in theſe dungeons alſo, the 
rophet deſcribes the kings ot Tyre, Bavylor, 


and Egypt, to be lying down and buried. 


yet alive, and expiating the guilt of their 
pride and cruelty. St. Febn deſcribes theſe 
depths, as the abodes of devils and wicked 

men, Rev. ix. IJ, 2, 11. where he lays, I 

ſaw a ftar fall from heaven, and to him was 

given the key of the bottomleſs pit; and 
theie aroſe a ſmoke out of it, as the ſmoke 
df a great furnace,' which obſcured the fun 
and air; and there came out of the ſmoke 

Jocuſts, which ſcattered themſelves over the 

whole earth: And they had a king over 

them, which is the angel of the bottomleſs 
it, whoſe name is the deſtroyer® likewiſe, 

Res. ix, To 

Fountains and rivers, in the opinion of the 

* Hebrew, are derived from the abyſs or ſea, 

which, they ſuppoſe, iſſue from thence by in- 

vifible channels, and return thither through 
others of their own forming upon the earth, 

At the deluge the depths below, or the wa- 

ters of the ſea broke down their banks, the 

Fountains forced their ſprings, and ſpread 

over the earth, while at the ſame time the 

cataracts of heaven were opened, and over- 
flowed the whole world, 
The abyſt which covered the earth in the 
beginning of the world, was put in agitation 
by the ſoirit of God, or by an impetuous 
wind; this abyſs was fo called by way of an- 
ticipation, becauſe it afterwards compoſed 
the ſea, and the waters of the abyſs iſſued 
from it, and were formed by the flowing 
of it; or if you pleaſe, the earth ſprung out of 
the midſt of this abyſs, like an iſland riſing 
out of the ſea, and appeared ſuddenly to our 

eyes, after haying been for a long time con- 
cealed under water, — Calmet. 

AQ, AK or ARE, in the old Saxon language 
fignifies oak, and when put in the beginning 
of the name of a town, imports that place 

took its name either from ſome remarkable 
oak, or a wood of that timber ; ſo Acton is 

the town of oaks, Sc. | 


©} ACA'DEMICKS (s.) among the ancients | 


une the followers of the doctrine of Plato, 
ow it is uſed for, and applied to, the 
ders of the publick ſocieties erected ei- 
tier in England, or in any foreign country, 
for the improvement of arts and ſciences of 
all kinds, 
ACA'DEMY (S.) the place where learned men 
meet, to confer upon the diſcoveries already 
made in the ſciences, or to try experiments 
for their further improvement ; it is ſome- 
times uſed for a college or univerſity ; it is 
likewiſe applied to any ſchool where arts and 
ſciences are taught, and particularly to thoſe 
ſchools or colleges where young men are 


Ways 


qualified for the miniſtry, in the diſſenting 


ACE 


| ACANA'CEOUS (A.) prickly, an epithet ups 


plied to any plant of the thiſtle kind, 

ACCE'DE (V.) to agree to, to comply with, 
to come to, to draw nigh to, &c. | 

ACCE'LERATE (V.) to haſten, to increaſe 
the motion of a thing continually, 

ACCELERATED (A.) quickened, haſtened, 
continualiy increaſed in motion. This word 
is uſed much in the Newtonian philoſophy, 
in which it fignifies the motion of a projectile 
in deſcent, continually increaſed, 

ACCELERA/TION (S.) a continual growing 
quicker or faſter, 

ACCE'NSION (S.) the enkindling, or ſetting 
any natural body on fire, ſuch as wood, 
coals, &c. | 

ACCENT (S.) the tone or manner of ſpeak. 
ing, or reading, uſed by any particular na- 
tion, country or province. With the Röe- 
toriciars, it fignifies a peculiar manner of ex- 
preſſiag certain ſentences, by which a quite 
different idea is intended to be expreſſed, 
from what the plain, true, literal, and gram- 
matical meaning of the words are. Among 
the Grammarians, there are variety of marks 
called accents, which, as they may be uſe- 
ful, take as follows, The grave accent is 
marked thus () over a vowel, ard ſhews 

that the voice is to be lowered, The acute 
thus (') fignifying that the voice is to be 
raiſed, The circumflex accent thus () inti- 
mates a ſort of waving, or quavering of the. 
voice; from whence in mufick, that trill, 
or warbling of the voice commonly called 
ſhaking, which renders vocal mufick (0 
agreeable, is called the accent. The long 
accent is marked thus () importing that the 
vowel over which it is placed is to be held 
long, but in the Engliſh language inſtead of 
this mark we commonly double the vowel 
as ſucceed inſtead of ſucced. The ſhort ac- 
cent is marked thus (*) fignifying that the 
vowel over which it js placed mutt be pro- 
nounced very quick, 

ACCENT (V.) to tone or modulate the 
voice, according to the cuſtom or uſage of 
ſome particular nation or province. 

A'CCENTING (S.) the proper toning or pro- 
nouncing of a word by the voice, or duly 
marking in writing the vowel or ſyllable up- 
on which the ſtreſs lies. 

ACCENTUA'TION (S.) the ſame with ac- 
centing. 8 2 

ACCE'PT (V.) ro receive, to approve of, to 
agree to. a 

ACCEPTABLE (A.) agreeable, approved of, 
pleaſing, grateful to. 5 

A'CCEPTABLENESS (S.) agreeableneſs, ple 
ſantneſs, ſomething that is approved. | 

ACCE'PTANCE or ACCEPTA/TION (5) 
the true meaning of a word, according to the 
general received ſenſe and uſe of it ; al the 
approving of, and receiving a perſon or thing 
favourably or kindly ; in Law, it is the act 
confitming an act formerly done by m_ 
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ACC 
which might have been undone or avoided, 
| if ſuch acceptance had not been. 
ACCE'SS (S.) leave or permiſſion to go, ap- 
proach, or come near to any perſon, place, 
Or thing. ] 
ACCE'SSIBLE (A.) whatever may be come 
at, or approached to, i 
AccE'ssON (S.) increaſing or adding to 
any thing. This word is now generally un- 
der ſtood of a king or queen's coming to the 
throne, by the death of the precedent king 
or queen; as the 22d of June is the acceſ- 
fion of his preſent majeſty king George the 
ſecond, to the throne of Ereat Britain. 
» With Phyſicians, it is the fit, or time of 
being at the worſt in any intermittent diſ- 
| temper, called alſo the paroxi/m, | 
ACCE'SSARY or ACCE/SSORY (S.) an 
helper, aider, aſſiſter, adviſer, encourager, 
or concealer ; and by ſtatute, particularly 
applied to thoſe concerned with felons, ei- 
ther in adviſing them to commit the fact, or 
concealing them, or furthering their eſcape 
from juſtice after the fact, for which they 
are deemed felons alſo, though not princi- 
pally, In the Civil Lav, it means any thing 
that of right belongs to, or depends on ano. 
ther, altho' it be ſeparated from it; as if 
the floors of an houſe are taken up to be new 
laid or mended, they are an acceſſary, ſup. 
poſing the houſe was to be ſold, unleſs in the 
ſale particular mention was made of the de. 


ſect. 
| A'CCIDENCE (S.) a ſmall hook, which chil- 

dren in England commonly learn at their 
entrance upon the Latin tongue, containing 
the firſt principles of that language. 

A'CCIDENT (S.) an unforeſeen or undefigned 
effect, following by caſualty or chance, from 
ſome act, without the foreknowledge or de- 
ſign either of the agent or patient, or at leaſt, 
one of them. As for inſtance, if the wind 
blows a tile from off the houſe, which falls 
upon a paſſenger, and wounds or kills him; 
this is purely an accident, But if a brick- 
layer, who may be tiling a houſe, intend- 
edly throws a tile at a paſſenger, and wounds 
or kills him, it is murder or maiming in the” 
thrower, and an accident to the perſon kil- 
led or injured, Among the Logictans, what- 
ever does not belong to the being or efſence 


of a thing, as a man's cloaths, money, | 


&c. are called accidents ; alſo ſuch qualities 
as are changeable are fo called, as in red 
cloth, becauſe thæt, purely as cloth, it might 
have been, and may ſtill be, brown, black, 
dc. In Heraldry, accidents are the principal 
points in the eſcutcheon; and with the 4. 
Prologers, the moſt extraordinary circum- 
ſtances that have occurred in the courſe of a 
perſon's life, are called accidents. _ 


"> 


chance, unforeſeeniy or undeſignedly. In 
Ferſpective, any points in the horizontal 
line, where oblique parallels concur, are 


CCIDE'NTAL (A.) whatever happens by 


— 


ALES 

ACCIDE/NTALNESSS (S.) the happening cas 
ſually, or by chance, without the foreknow= 
ledge, contrivance, or conſent of the perſon,, 
to whom the thing ſo happens, ö 

ACCLAMA'TION (S.) the joyful ſhouting 
of the people upon any publick occaſion, 
by which kind of interjection they defign 
to expreſs their eſteem for, or approbation 
of, the perſon, matter or thing, to which 
they apply it, | | 

ACCLYVITY (S.) the ſteepneſs or ſloping of 
a hill, when conſidered as aſcending or go- 
ing upwards, WE 

ACCLO'YED (A.) with the Farrrers, is when 
the horſe is nailed or pricked in ſhoeing. 

ACCOLLE' (A.) in Hera/dry, is the being 
collared or wearing a collar, a 

ACCO MMODATE (v.) to provide or fur- 
niſh with conveniencies; to agree, com- 
poſe, make up, or adjuſt a matter in diſ- 
pute; to adapt, fit, or apply one matter or 
thing to another. 

ACCOMMODA'TION (S.) the providing or 
furniſhing ; alſo the agreeing, compoſing, 
adapting, adjuſting, &c, any matter or 
thing for, or to the uſe of another; in 
Philoſophy, it is the application of one thing 
to another by analogy, 

ACCO'MPANIMENT (S.) the adding of 
one thing to another by way of ornament z 
ſo in Heraldry, the mantlings, ſupporters, 
&c, are ſo called. In Mufc4, it is the in- 
ſtrumental part playing ar moving, while 
the voice is ſinging, : 

ACCO/MPANY (V.) to go along with, to at- 
tend upon, or keep company with another. 

ACCO MpLICE (S.] an aider, aſſiſter, advi- 
ſer, or helper, any one that is more or leſs 
concerned with another ; but it is uſually 
reſtrained to criminal acts, and then it is the 
ſameAvith acceſſory or accefſary ; which ſee. 

ACCO'MPLISH (V.) to finiſh, perform, or 
dq a thing; alſo to perfect a matter or thing 
thit had been begun by another, and for 
want of ability, leiſure, or ſkill, left unfi- 


e. 
'MPLISHED (A.) finiſhed, perfected, 


compleated; alſo any perſon ſkilled in he 


learned and modern languages, writes ig 


ces or dances well, or has a genteel carriage * by 
behaviour, is ſaid to be ee 7 
ACCO'MPLISHMENT (S.) the perfeQing, 
ending, fulfilling, or atchieving of any mat- 
ter or thing entirely cr compleatly ; alſo an 
acquirement in learning, arts, ſciences, or 
good behaviour, ſuch as languages, arithme- 
tick, geometry, muſick, dancing, & \ 
ACCO'/MPT (V.) to reckon or caſt up, and 
is particularly applied to the method mere. 
chants keep their books in, by way of debty 
or and creditor, or double entry. : 
ACCO*MPT (S.) a mercantile term for a col- 
lection of ſeveral particular ſums ready ca 


Ffalled accidental pointy, 


| 


up, whereby the profit or loſs upon any pare 


underſtands accompts or book keeping I6%e | | Ja 


3 
| 
1 
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ticular commodity, or the balance due from 
a perſon, may be plainly and truly known; 
and of theſe there are various ſorts, ſuch as 

the | 
Accompt of Sales, which is when a per- 
ton abroad ſends me goods to ſell for him 
here in England, which, after I have done, 
I adviſe him thereof, with the parcels, and 
| perſons to whom, and the price or prices 
for which they were ſold, together with the 
conditions, whether for ready money or 
time, which is entered upon the right- hand 
or c:editor- fide of the accompt; and all the 
charges, and my commiſſien, premium, 
proviſion, or allowance for the fate, on the 
jeft hand fide ; and if the money be received 


for the ſaid goods, the difference between the 


debtor or creditor-fide, which is called the 
balance, is carried to my employei*s account 
current, which is the clear, nett, running ac- 
compt of bills drawn, or caſh remitted be. 
tween him and me, excluſive of any charges 
or deductions whatever, Some merchants, 
who deal much by com iſſion, or we fac- 
tors to other meichants, keep an accomft of 
time and ready money, An accompt of time, is 
when I lay out conſiderable ſums of money 
for freight, cuſtoms, &c. for my employer, 
or accept or pay bills drawn by him upon 
me, before I have ſold his goods, or receive 
the money for them, in which caſe I charge 
him common intereſt for fuch ſums, and for 
ſuch times, as Iam in advance for him, and 
no longer; and this accompt may be credited 
by his accompt of ready money, as I receive 
it 3 all which charges, as well for intereſt 
as merchandize, muſt be deducted beſore 
the proceed is carried to his accompt current. 
ACCO'MPTANT (S.) one who exerciſes, or 
is ſkilled in the proper method of accompts, 
or book-keeping, which, among merchants, 
and in publick offices, is by double entry, 


commonly called the Italian method, 


ACCORD (S.) conſent, agreement, union, 
Acco RD (V.) to agree, to conſent, to yield 


to, be of the ſame judgment or opinion with 


another. 


AccORDING (s.) agreeing. 


ACCO'RDING (Part.) fo, like as; alſo doing 
Say thing after a particular manner, &c. 

ACCO'ST (V.) to come up to the ſide of, and 

to ſalute or ſpeak to a perſon, 

ACCO'UNT (V.) to eſteem, value, or reſpect 
any perſon or thing, | | 

ACCO'UNT 8.) eſteem, good report, fame, 
or reputation; alſo a hiſtory, narrative, or 
relation of a matter. 

ACCO'UNTABLE (A.) anfwerable to a per- 


ſon, or for a matter or thing, that I have 


done, or may have in my poſſeſſion. 
ACCOU'TRE (V.) to dreſs, to provide with 

all manner of neceſſaries, particularly with 

thoſe things proper for warlike expeditions, 
ACCOU"TREMENT (s.) dreſs, habiliments, 


particularly after a warlike manner. Y 


ACE. 
ACCRE/TION (S.) an external addition ty 
any matter or body, but particularly applied 


to the increaſe of things without life 
ACCRUE' or ACCRE”'W (V.) to come to, to 


be increaſed with, or added to a thing, 

ACCU'MULATE (V.) to gather, or heap up 
to hoard, or amaſs together, ; 

ACCUMULA'TION (S.) a gathering together 
heaping up, or amaſſing. | ; 

A*CCURACY_ or A'/'CCURATENEFSS (8.) 
exactneſs, juſtneſs, delicacy, nicety, cuii. 
ouſneſs. : 

A'CCURATE (A.) exact, curious, delicye 
fine; any thing done very exactly, carefuily, 
juſtly, or curiouſl;, bs 

ACCU'RSED (A.) one that lies under excom- 

munication, or any other judicial curſe ; alfy 

ceteſtable, or whatever is abominable, hate. 
ful, or that ought to be avoided, ſhunned, 
or left undone, | 

ACCUSA'TION (S.) the charging with ſome 
crime or miſdemeanor, an impeachment or 
indictment. 

ACCU SATIVE CASE (S.) in Grammar, ig 
the fourth caſe or mode of changing the 
ending of nouns in the Latin tongue, and is 
always governed of a verb active expreſſed 
or underſtood, which paſſes its action upon 
the ſubject ſignified by the word put in this 
caſe, as Jobn loves Mary, | 

ACCUSE (V.) to indi, impeach, or charge 
with a fault, 

ACCU'SER (S.) any one that indiQs, im. 
peaches, or charges with a crime, whether 
true or falſe ; but by the occult writers, ſuch 
as Agrippa, accuſers are the eighth order of 
devils, whoſe chief is called Aferoth, or 2 
ſpy, and who, in the Revelation of $t, 
Joba, is by way of eminence called the ar- 
cuſer of the brethren, &c, 

ACCU/STOM (V.) to uſe or habituate one's 
ſelf to do a thing often, | 

ACCU'STOMABLY (part.) uſually, com- 
monly, frequently, ordinarily. 

ACE (S.) one; ſo among Cards, that which 
hath but one ſpot is called an ace; and on 
dice, that fide that has but one ſpot is called 

the ace; in a metapborical Senſe, it fignifies 
almoſt, or nigh to; as, He was 4vithin a! 
ace of the matter, | 

ACE'/LDAMA (S.) or rather Chakeldam, tht 
inheritance or portion of blood; the fil 
which the Few:fþ prieſts bought with the 
thirty pieces of filver that had been given 
to Judas Iſcariot, for betraying Jeſus Chriſt, 
was called by this name; for upon reflect. 
ing with himſelf, what he had done, be 
came and threw down the money, which 
he had received, and went and hanged him. 
ſelf : The prieſts not thinking it lawful d 
put it into the treaſury of the temple, be- 
cauſe it was the price of blood, bought 4 
field, called the pottert, with it, to bu) 
ſtrangers in; this field is ſtill ſhewn to tt. 
vellers, being ſmall, aud covered gr 
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- A'CID (A.) four, ſharp, tart. 


A'CORN (S.) the ſeed or fruit of the oak ; 


ACQ 
arched roof, under which the bodies that are 
there depoſited, are reported to be conſumed 
in three or four days time, 

ACE'RBITY (S.) ſourneſs, har ſnhneſs of taſte, 
bitterneſs, &c. 

ACHE, ACH or AKE (S.) bodily pain, as 
belly ach, head-ach, &c. In the Fare ier, 
Phy ich, that diſorder in horſes that benumbs 
their joints, . 

A'CHERON (S.) a river of Epirus, riſing out 
of the lake Acherufia, and ſwelled with ſe- 
veral other rivers, empties itſelf into the bay 
of Ambracia, The poets ſeigned it to be the 


ſon of Ceres, whom ſhe hid in hell for fear | 


of the Titans, that threatened the deſtruc. 
tion of her family, and turned into a river 
over Which departed ſouls were ferried. 
It is ſometimes put for hell or the grave, 
becauſe that Epirus being fertile in mines, 
the labourers croſſed this river to go to 


their work, from whence but few returned. | 


The water being impregnated with vitriol, 
&c. appears bluiſh, and emits unwholeſome 
fumes, 2 a a 

A CHOR (S.) a ſourneſs at the ſtomach, pro- 
ceeding from indigeſtion, which occafions 
flatulencies, and diſagreeable belchings; alſo 
a ſort or degree of the herpes, or ſcald affect 
ing the head, by a ſpreading inflammation 
that eats off the hair, and grows into a cruſt 
or ſcab, &c. 


ACVDITY (S.) ſourneſs, ſharpneſs, tartneſs. 

AC KNOWLEDGE (V.) to own, to confeſs, 
to be grateful, to requite or reward a perſon 
for a favour done me, 

ACENO'WLEDGMENT (S.) owning, con- 
feſſing, rewarding, ; 

A'CME (S.) the prime or beſt part ofa thing, 
the very top or ſummit of a thing; alſo the 
point of a ſword, 


with the Herald, to be acorned, is to bear 
acerns in the ſhield. 

ACOU'STICKS (S.) the doctrine or ſcience of 
ſound, the art of making muſical inſtru- 
ments, or ſuch that produce tones, or in- | 
creaſe ſounds z alſo ſuch medicines that help 
deafneſs are ſo called. 

ACQUAINNT (V.) to inform, tell, or make 
known. | * 

ACQUATI'NTANCE (S.) a familiar, or one 
with whom we often converſe, and know 
well; alſo the knowledge we have in arts 
and ſciences is ſo called. 

ACQUIE'SCE (V.) to yield to, to comply, or 
to be ſatisfied with, to agree to. 


ACQUIE/SCENCE (S.) conſent, yielding, com- 


pliance, or agreeing to a thing. 

ACQUIRE (v.) to attain, get, or purchaſe; 
to overcome difficulties, and become matter 
of the thing ſought after. | 


ACQUISITION (S.) an attaining, getting or 


purchaſing, 


4 


A 
particularly applied to conqueſts or victories 
in War. - 

ACQUI'T (V.) to ſet at liberty, to free or diſ- 
charge from debt or puniſhment. 

ACQUIUTTANCE, ACQUFTMENT or AC- 
QUFTTAL (S.) a diicharge or releaſe in 
writing from- a creditor to a debtor, com- 
monly called a receipt ; alſo a freeing from 
any duty or obligation whatever. 

A/TRE {S.) formerly an uncertain meaſure of 

land, but now fixed by the ſtatute of 31 Eq- 
ward I, to be 4o poles or perches in length, 
and 4 in breadth, or 160 ſquare poles, con- 

- taining 4340 ſquare yards, or 43560 ſquare 

feet. England is computed to contain 
39038500 ſquare ſtatute acres, Though in 
{ome particular places and counties the mea- 
ſure is much larger. 

A'CRIMONY (S.) ſharpneſs, roughneſs, that 

quality in one body whereby it corrodes, 

eats up or deſtroys another, 

ACRONICAL (A.) in Afronomy, is ſpoken of 
ſuch ſtars as riſe at ſun- ſet, or ſet when the 
ſun riſes ; ſuch riſing or ſetting is called 
acronical, 


ACRO'STICE (S.) a term in Poetry, for thoſe 
begins with a letter of a perſon's name, ti- 


ticular whimfies in this kind; but the above 
method is what is generally uſed, 


[ACRO!/TERIA or ACRO'TERS (s.) thoſe 


pedeſtals, in Arcbitecture, upon which vaſes, 
globes, or ftatues ſtand, at the ends and 
middle of pediments or frontiſpiecesz ſome- 
times they are applied to the N 
gur es themſelves, which are placed as crovyn- 
ings on the tops of temples or other build - 
ings ; and ſometimes they fignify thoſe ſharp 
pinnacles, or ſpiry battlements, which ftand 
in ranges about flat buildings, and rails, and 
balluſtets. 

ACT (S.) in Pbi/oſopby, is the effective uſe or 
application of ſome power or faculty, where- 
by ſomething is done. The publ ck delibe- 
rations and reſolutions of an aſſembly, ſe- 
nate, council or convocation, are called act. 
In the Univerſities, the theſis or argument 
maintained publickly by a candidate Tr a 
degree, or to ſhew the capacity, 111 
ency of a ftudent, is called ann 1e. 
try, acts are the diviſiqns or principal parts of 
a drama contrived to giye reſpite to the per- 
formers and ſpectators: During the interval, 


either with a concert of muſick, dance, or 
ſong, and in the mean while the actors pre- 
pare themſelves to go on with the remaining 


bits to introduce other characters, or whatever 
may render the entertainment moſt agreea- 
ble; the number of act, in a well conducted 
play is uſually five. In the church of Rome, 
the a# of faitb is a pompous fort of puniſh- 


ACQUI'STS (S.) purchaſes or procurements, 


! 


ment, being the laſt part of the proceſs 2 


le, or matter: There have been many par- 


— — 


our theatres commonly divert the audience, 


particular ſort of verſes, each line of which - 


part of the play, either by changing their ha- 


* 4 — 


AC r 


the inquiſition z it was formerly called a ge- | 


neral ſermon or diſcourſe upon faith, where 
_ a great many perſons charged with miſperſua- 
Hons in religion, ſometimes to the number ot 
two hundred, are forced to appear in a fort 
of publick proceſſion, habited in a frightfu] 
manner, and condemned to ſeveral penan- 
ces, and ſometimes to capital puniſhments. 
Now to make this act f faith more ſolemn 
and frequented, the inquifitor pitches upon a 
Sunday, or ſome other feſtival, and the day 
being given out by the biſhop's or inquiſi 

tor's order, all the pariſh prieſts of the city 
or place where the ſolemnity is kept, take 
occaſion after ſermon to tell the people, that 
in ſuch a church the inquiſitor will make a 
general diſcourſe upon the ſubject of faith; 
that all people that go thither, will have the 


benefit of the uſual indulgence of forty -days, . 


and that there will be no preaching in any 
other church in the city upon that day. The 
fame notice is given to the religious houſes, 
where they commonly have ſermons, ac 

quainting the ſuperiors they muit omit 
preaching in their reſpeQive monaſteries that 
day, and ſend two or four friars to be pre- 
ſent at the inquiſitor*s ſermon, and at the 
giving of ſentence. Now, it any ohſtinate 
or relapſed heretick is to bz delivered over to 
the civil magiſtrate, the biſhop and inquifitor 
ſend word to the ſheriff, or other officer of 
the place, to be ready with his peſſe, againſt 
ſuch a day and hour, at ſuch a place, to re- 
_ ceive a certain heretick from the inquiſition 
court, and that upon the ſame day, or the 
morning before, he ſhould take care to no- 
tiſy the execution all the town over, by the 
publick crier. In moſt of the inquiſition 
courts, eſpecially in Spain, they have a cuſ- 
tom to bring faggots of bramble to the ſtzke 
the day before the a& of faith ; the ſame day 
likewiſe the priſoners have their heads and 
beards ſhaven, and, upon the morning of th 's 
religious aſſize, all the malefactors are dreſſed 
in the habit of their profeſſion: They have 
all a black veſt, with breeches down to their 
heels, and without any thing either on their 


head or feet, excepting that ſome notorious | 


raſcals had a ſcandalous ſort of mitre on, 
ab « puniſhment for being guilty of falſe wit. 
neſs in ſome horrid manner. Thoſe who 
are convicted of hereſy, and penitent for it, 
or ſtrongly fuſpeRed of hereſy, have a monk - 
iſh ſort of frock, commonly called a ſambe- 
nito, of a ſaffron or flame colour, and with 
' a red St, Andrew's croſs before and behind ; 
the reſt whoſe faults are leſſer, are only in 
black. Each of them have a- ſmothered 
torch put in their hands, and a rope about 
their necks ; but thoſe who are condemned 
to the ſtake, have a ſamar on; the priſoners 
are permitted to fit on the ground and wait 


their doom; thoſe who are to be burnt, | 


are ordered into a neighbouring apartment, 
where confeſſors are ſent to them to convert 


* 
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ACT 
them, and prepare them for death. About 
four in the morning the ſervants of the in. 
quifition give bread and figs to the priſon. 
ers; and about ſun riſing, at the toll of the 
cathedral great bell, all thoſe who undertake 
to fee the priſoners forth- coming, at the end 
of the proceſſion meet in the inquiſition hall, 
where the inquiſitor ſeats himſelf near the 
gate of the inquiſition, and the regiſter of 
the office reads over the names of the mate. 
factors, beginning with thofe whoſe crimes 
are ſmalleſt, and ending with thoſe who are 
charged deepeſt ; and here the priſoners go 


all out, one by one, each of them having an 


undertaker, who is their ſecurity, that they 


\ ſhall not lip off in the proceſſion; in which 


the Dominicans go firſt, becauſe the head of 
their order was the contriver of the inquiſi. 
tion; the colours of the inquiſition are like. 
wiſe flying; after theſe friars follow the pri. 
ſoners with their bail, The leſſer criminals 
have a crucifix brought after them, and 
when they have gone to the end of their 
walk, thoſe condemned to the fire are 
brought out. Thoſe who eſcape the execu · 
tion of the ſtake, are abſolved with certain 
ceremonies, and reconciled to the church, 
having firſt been beaten with rods. Theex- 
ecution at the ſtake being over, thoſe who 
are penitent and reconciled, are carried back 
to priſon, and the next day being brought 
into the inquiſitor's conſiſtory, they are ad- 
moniſhed to go carefully through the pe- 
nance enjoined them, and fo are all ſent off 
to the place of their reſpective ſentences, 
Thoſe who are condemned to the galliee, 
are carried off to the civil magiſtrates goal; 
ſome of them are whipped through the high 
ſtreets of the town ; ſome are ordered to 
wear a ſambenito, either every day or elle 
upon Sundays or holidays. At Goa theſe 
unhappy perſons, before they are releaſed, 
are inſtructed in the doctrine and ceremonies 
of the church of Rome; after which, they 
have a ſchedule or paper of the particular 
of their penance given to them ; and here 
they are all ſworn to ſilence, never to diſco- 
ver any thing which they have ſaid, ſeen, 


or heard at table, or any other place in the 


inquiſition. ä 


ACT (V.) to do ſomething, : 
A'CTING (part.) the doing or performing 


ſomethirg. | 


A'CTION (s.) ſomething done or performed; 


among the Orators, it is the peculiar manner 
of geſture made uſe of by the ſpeaker to gain 
upon his audience; in Law, it is when 
one perſon brings a writ againſt another for 
the recovery of a debt, breach of promiſe, 
c. Alſo a ſhare or a part of a company's 
ſtock z this term is principally uſed by fo- 
reigners; as, an action in the Miſſ/ippi ſtack 
anſwers to part of our South - Sea ſtock, xc. 
In Law, it is the proceſs or form of a ſuit 
granted to the plaintiff for the recovery of 
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"— to the occaſion. In Painting, 
Carving, ©c. it is the poſture the figure or 
figures ale put in, by which the beholder 
judges of the deſign. | 
A'CTIONABLE (A.) whatever may cauſe or 


ſuppor 
een words, blows, promiſes, debts, 


G 
A'CTIONARY or A!CTIONIST- (S.) one 
offefſed of, or trading in actions, ſhares, 
or ſtock in a publick company. 

ACTIVE (A.) nimble, briſk, lively; one 
very apt to forward or do a thing; in 
Grammar, that verb which expreſſes the 
action or doing of a thing, is called a verb 
oftive ; with the Cbymiſis, ſpirit, oil, and 
ſalt are called ac ive principles, becauſe when 
their parts are in briſk agitation, they ex- 
cite motion in other bodies. 

ACTIVITY or A'CTIVENESS (S.) 2 pro- 
penſity to do a thing, livelineſs, readineſs, 
nimbleneſs; in Philoſophy, all that place or 
ſpace wherein any.thing extends its power, 
virtue, or efficacy, is called its ſphere of 
activity. | ; 

A'CTOR (S.) he that does any thing; but 
it is generally underſtood of thoſe men 
who make a trade of or wholly apply them- 
ſelyes to perform a part in a play, 

A'CTRESS (S.) a woman that does any 
thing; but chiefly one who performs a part 
in a play by way of trade or livelihood, 

A'CTUAL (A.) real, true, poſitive, 

A'CTUARY (S.) the perſon or clerk who 
regiſters the canons or ordinances of a 
convocation. 

A'CTUATE (V.) to excite, ſtir up, or put 
in motion; to prompt a perſon to do a thing, 


2 point, : 
\CU'TE (A.) ſharp-pointed, ready-witted, 
ingenious ; in Geometry, every angle whoſe, 
meaſure is leſs than the quarter of a circle, or 
90 degrees, is called an acute angle: in Pby- 
fick, thoſe diſeaſes are called acute, which 
ſoon come to their height, and by their vehe- 
mence either kill the afflicted patient, or 
decline and wear off, | 
Ab (s.) the ſun, which by the Arias: 
was adored as God : Under this name they. 
called the Earth his wife, and worſhipped 
bim under the name of Adargites. = 

'DAGE (S.) a ſhort ſentence, or proverb, 


obſervation, 

DA'GIAL (A.) proverbial, like, or belong- 

ing to a proverb, or wiſe ſaying. 

DA'CIO (A.) flow, grave, ſolemn; a term 

in Muſick, ſigniſying that part muſt be play*d 

or lung very ſlow, to which it is annexed. | 

DAMANT (S.).jthe hardeſt and moſt glit- 

ering of all precious ſtones, which by the 

lapidaries is called a diamond. 

DAMANTINE (A.) whatever is very hard, 
| ] 


ACU'MINATE (V.) to ſharpen, to bring to 


&c. of which there are many ſorts | 


tan action, in a Law Senſe, whether 


containing ſome wiſe ſaying, or remarkable 


ADD 


obdurate, or impenetrable, as a diamond $ 

. alio the ſtubborneſs of a wicked, unie- 
claimed fellow, who is ſaid to have an 
adanmntine heart, &c. 

A*'DAMITES (S) a te of hereticks that pre- 

- tended to imitate Alam's nakedneſs before 
the fall, believing themſcives as innocent, 
fince their redemption by the death of Chriſt, 
and therefore met together naked upon all 
occaſions, aſſerting, that if Adam had not 
finned, there would have been no marri- 

, ages, They ſprung from the Carpocratians 
and Gnofticks, and followed the ertors of + 

an infamous villain called Predicus : They 
deified the four elements, rejected prayer, 
and ſaid it was not neceſſary to conſeſs 
Chriſt. This ſect with an addition of many 

laſphemies, was renewed at Aniqverp in 
the 15th century, by one Tanueme, who be + 
ing followed by 3000 ſoldiers, raviſhed wo- 
men and maids, calling their villanies by 
ſpiritual names. One Pikard, a Flardrian, 
renewed it alſo in Bubemia in the 15th cen- 
tury, whence they ſpread into Poland. They 
were ſaid to meet in the night, and uſe theſe 
words, Swear, forſwear, and diſcover nit the 
ſecret. See Bayle's Hiſtorical Dictionary. 

ADAPT (V.) to fit to apply to, to make 
ready, to prepare, ; i 

ADA PTED (A.) fitted, applied, prepared, or 
ſuited to a particular purpoſe. 

A'DAR (S.) the twelfth month of the eccleſi- 
aſtical year among the Jews, and the ſixth of 

the civil year: It contains twenty nine days, 
and anſwers to our February, and according 
to the courſe. of the moon ſometimes enters 
into our month of March, On the third day 
of this month the building of the temple was 
finiſhed, at the ſollicitations of Hoggai and 
Zecbariab, and dedicated very ſolemnly ; on 
the ſeventh, the eus celebrate a faſt for the 
death of Moſes ; on the 14th they keep 2 
faſt called Efther*s, in the memory of that ob- 

. ferved by Mordecai, Eftber, and the Jesus at 
Suſan ; on the 14th, they celebrate'the ſeſti- 
val of Purim, for their deliverance from Ha- 

man's intended cruelty ; the 25th is kept in 
commemoration of 7-borachim king of Ju- 
dab's being advanced by Evil- Merodach a+, 5 
bove the other kings, who were at his ccf. 
As the lunar year, which the Few: have been 
uſed to follow, is ſhorter than the ſolar year 
by 11 days, which at. the end of three years 
makes a month, they then inſert a thirteenth 
month, and call it P?adar, or the ſecond A+ 
dar, Which has alſo 29 days in it. ; 

ADD (V.) to put or join together, to increaſe, 

to enlarge. 

A' DDER (S.) a ſerpent, whoſe poiſon is ſo 

very piercing and dangerous, that very few 

remedies are ſtrong, enough to overcome it; 
it is ſometintes called an aſp. 

A/DDICE or ADZ (S:) an inſtrument in the 

form of a bow, wherewith coopers work, 


which anſwers the end both of a hammer and 
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ADH 
hatchet, one end being a driver, and the 
other a chopper, x 
ADDICT (V.) to wholly give one's ſelf up 
to a thing, to be fully bent upon it. A 

ADDIUTAMENT (S.) any thing added to an- 
other whether as neceſſary, or an increaſe ; 
in Phyfick, whatever new ingredient is added 
to a compoſition, beſides the uſual ones; 
with Chymifis, any thing put into a menſttuum 
to make it more efficacious in opening and 
diſſolving any mixed body. 

ADDUTION 8.) the joining or putting ſeve- 
ral things together, in order to increaſe the 
quantity; and this may be either of the ſame 
ſpecies, or different ones; in Aritbmeticł, it 
is reckoned the ſecond of the five principal 
rules; and when it is employed about col- 
lecting many particulars of the ſame kind 
into one totat, is called imple addition; but 
when it is applied to things of differing ſpe- 
cies, it is called compound addition 5 in Aige- 
bra, it is expreſſed by the ſign +, 

ADDITIONAL (A) ſome hing over and a. 
bove the contract, bargain, or plain thing, 
A'DDLE (A.) rotten, ſpnied, good for no- 
thing, commonſy applied to eggs; but me 
taphorically, a filly, ſtupid, drunken fellow 
is laid to be addle-braded, a 
ADDRESS (S.) a petition, or remonſtrance 
made by a parliament, coxpo1ation, or fingle 
perfon to the king or queen; alſo the gentee] 
or fine behaviour of a well educated perſon 
in the maragement of any affair; the pru- 
dent conduct of a wiſe man. 
ADDRE'SS (V.) to apply to, or petition a 
fingle perſon or body of men, to beg a fa- 
vour, or offer one's ſervice ; alſo a compli. 
mental aſſurance of the fidelity of a corpo- 
ration, &c. to a prince, &c, 
ADDU'CENT (S.) any thing that draws or 
leads to a thing. 
 ADE'/PTS (S.) thoſe alchymiſts who are ſaid, 
or ſuppoſed to have found out the great noſ 
trum called the philoſopher*s ſtone ; alſo 
any perſon who continually amuſes himſelf 
and others with finding out improbabilities. 
A'DEQUATE (A) fully, perſectiy, and in e. 
very reſpect agreeable to a thing. 
A'REQUATENESS (S.) equality, co- extend 
edneſs, compleatneſs, agteeableneſs. 
A'DES (S.) the god of hell, ſometimes hell 
itſelf, ſo called of a king of Epirus, who 
employing many perſons in mining, the 
moſt of which dying in that employ, he was 
called the god of hell and riches, 
ADFE'CTED (A.) c:mpounded, or made up 
of parts; from whence thoſe equations in 
algebra, in which the unknown quantity, 
or root ſought, are mixed or compounded 
with the krown quantities, are called ad- 
- feed or affected equations. 
ADHERE V.) to ſtick cloſe, to agree, to 
take part with, 
ADHE'RENCE, ADHE'RENCY or ADHE'R- 
ING (S.) an embracing, or ficenuous main» 
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ADM 


taining the opinions or intereſts of another, 

ADHE'RENT {S.) one concerned with ano. 
ther, an aſſiſtant, a ſtickler, one who 
ſtrongly maintains the intereſt or opinions of 
another. 

ADHE'SION (S.) a cloſe union of parts, a 
ſticking faſt together, 

ADJA'CENT A.) near to, or bordering upon, 


ADJECTIVE SS.) a thing caſt or.added to 


another ; and in Grammar, thoſe words that 
explain the quality, fort or kind of things 
or ſubſtantives are called nouns agjedive, ; 
ſuch as, black, green, broad, narrow, great, 
little, &fc, being always joined to ſome o- 
ther word to determine its fignification, 

ADIEU' (Part.) farewel, God be with you, 
good by.t*ye, or may ſucceſs happen to you. 

ADJOTN (V.) to be near, or next to; alſo 
to add or increaſe, ; 

ADJOU'RNMENT (S.) the continuing a court 
or meeting to another time, when they ſhall 
have more opportunity cr leiſure, either to 
proſecute the bufineſs they are now upon, or 
to go upon other matters, which the preſent 
time will not permit, 

A'DIT (S.) a paſſage or entry; a term prin» 
cipally uſed in Mining, in which it fignifies 
the ſough or level made to carry off the 
water, 

ADJU/DGE (V.) the pronouncing ſentence in 
a court of judicature, 

ADJU"DICATE (V.) to adjudge, to award, 
to finiſh authoritatively, | 

ADJUDICA'TION (S.) a judgment, decree, 


or award, 


A'DJUNCT (S.) any thing that is joined to 


another, and does not eſſentially belong to it. 

ADJURAfTION (S.) a ſolemn or earneſt 
charging, or ſtritly commanding in the 
name of another. 

ADJU'RE (V.) to put a man to his oath, to 
charge him in the name of God to declare 2 
matter. x ; 

ADJU'ST (V.) to ſettle a difference, to make 
a thing fit, to put matters to rights, to rec- 
tify miſtakes. 

A'/DJUTANT (S.) an helper or aſſiſtant; one 
attending the chief officer or officers of 3n 
army, and aſſiſts in council, and carrie the 
orders from one part to another. : 

ADMEA'SUREMENT (S.) in the Law, it 

is a writ lying to bring thoſe to reaſon, juF 
tice, or equality, who take to themſelves 
what belongs to another. a 
ADMINISTER (v.) to help, to ſerve, lo 
give; alſo to manage or govern; and in 
Law, it is to be duly impowered to take 
and diſpoſe of the effects of one that dies 
inteſtate, without making a will, 

ADMINISTRATION (S. management, rule 
or government; in Law, it is the diſpofing 
of the eſtate or effects of one who died in- 

| teſtate, ſo as to give a juſt and regular ac. 
count thereof, 


ADMINISTRA'TOR (s.) in Law, i 
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ADMINISTRA'TORSHIP (s.) the office, 
ADMINISTRA“TRIX (S.) a woman that has 


A'DMIRABLENESS S.) worthineſs, excel 


ADMIRAL (S.) the chief governor of the 


A'DMIRALTY COURT (S.) the court where 


| wiſe made uſe of: The former decrees and 


à court of equity, for determining differen- 
ces among merchants. In criminal matters, 


ADM 
on who has the goods, effects, or eſtate, 


of one who died without a will, committed 
to his truſt, 


ower, br authority of an adminiſtrator, 


the power of acting for a perſon decea'ed, 
without a will, in the diſpoſal of their goods 


or effects. 


A'DMIRABLE (A.) wonderful, extraordinary, 


rare, delicate, excellent. - 
lence, delicacy, wonderfulneſs, 


navy; who is inveſted with a power to de 
termine all maritime affairs, and called the 
lord bigh admiral; under whom there are 
the rear- admiral, who commands the third 
ſquadron in a royal fleet, and carries his flag 
with the arms of his country in the mizzen- 
top of his ſhip; and the vice- admiral, who 
commands the ſecond ſquadron, and carries 
his flag in the ſhip's fore- top. 


cauſes relating to maritime affairs are tried; 
there are ſeveral of them, but the chief is in 
London. All proceſſes and proceedings in this 
court run in the name of the lord admiral, 
and not in the king's s In this court he has 
a deputy or lieutenant, called judge of the 
admiralty, who is commonly an eminent 
doctor of the civil Iaw. Proceedings in this 
court, in matters relating to property, are 
goveined by the civil law, the fea being with. 

out the verge or limits of the common law : 
They proceed to the action by way of libel, 
the plaintiff giving ſecurity to proſeeute the 
ſuit, and to pay Whatever ſhall be awarded 
againſt him, if he fails; on the contrary, 
the defendant, at the diſcretion of the judge, 
ſecures the piaintiff, that he will make bis 
appearance, ſtand to every thing his proQor 
ſhall do in his name, and ſatisfy any judg- 

ment that ſhall be given againſt him, In this 
court the laws of Rhodes and Olergn are like- 


cuſtoms of the Znglifþ court of admiralty 
have the force of precedents for deciding 
controverſies, Under this court there is alſo 


which is commonly about piracy, the pro- 
ceedings were formerly by accuſation and in 
formation; but this being found inconveni- 
ent, it was enacted by two flatutes, made in 
the reign of Henry VIII. that criminal cauſes 
ſhould be tried by witneſſes and a jury, au 
thorized by ſpecial commiſſion of the king to 
the lord admiral, in which ſome of the judges 
in Veftminfter-ball are always commiſſioners: 
The common law of England and the admi- 
falty have diſt.n@ boundaries and precinR 
of power; for in the ſea, as far as low wa 
ter mark reaches, the place is reckoned. in 
the neighbouring county, and cauſes thence 


ADV 


arifing are deter minable by the common 
law ; however, when the ſea is full, the ad- 
miral has juriſdiction there alſo (as long as 
the tide holds) oves matters done between 
the low water mark and the land, 
A*DMIRALTY OFFICE (s.) a place where 
th.ſe noblemen and others meet to do theie 
j buſineſs, who have the care and direction 
of the ſhips of war, &c. belonging to the 
government of any nation or people. 
ADMIRA'TION (S.) wonder, aſtoniſhment, 
ſur p izingneſs. i 
DMI RE (V.) to look upon with delight, to 
be pleaſed with, to wonder at, to be amazed, 
ADMISSION or ADMI'TTANCE (S.) a re- 
ceiving into, permiſſion, giving leave to, en- 
tering upon. 

ADMI'T (V.) to grant, permit, or give leave. 
ADMO'NISH (V.) to call upon, to put ia 
mind of, to reprove, to adviſe, to exhort. 
ADMONTITION (S.) reproof, advice, exhor- 

tation. x 
ADO / (Part.) a ſtir, noiſe, or buſtle, about any 
thing. 


4 


part of a man's age, after he is grown to 
ſome maturity of underſtanding, commonly 
reckoned from fourteen. to twenty-five 
- years of age. 


to put one in the place of another, to endow 
one by choice with what he had not by na- 


own by choice, which wagznot.ſo by nature. 

 ADO'RABLE A.) worthy of alt bonour, fit 

to be worſhipped, admired, valued, and 
eſteemed, | 

ADORE (V.) to reverence, to honour with 


— 


regard with extreme fondneſs, : 

ADO'RN (V.) to beautify, to ſet off to the beſt 
advan'age, to dreſs with fine ornaments. 

ADSCITITIOUS (A.) far-fetch'd, borrowed, - 

counterfeit, falſe. 

ADRY' (Part.) thirſty, wanting ſomething ta 
drink. 8 


ADVA'NCE (V.) to go forward, to promote 


of a contract before the work is done, or 
goods delivered. 
ADVA/NCE (S.) in Fortification, is a ditch of 


ſurpriſed ; alſo the firſt line of an army ran- 
ged in order of battle, or that part which 
marches firſt before the enemy, 
ADVA'NCEMENT (S.) preferment, promo» 
tion; alſo improvement in arts and ſciences, 
ADVA'NTAGE (S.) benefit, profit, goed. 
ADVANTA'GIOUS (A.) any thing that is be- 
neficial, pre fitable, or good. 

ADVENT (8) 2 coming to; alſo a time ſet 
apart by the church to prepare people to keep 


| Chriſtmas with the greater devotion. 
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ADO'PT (V.] to make capable of inheriting, | 


ture; as, to chuſe the ſon of another perſon - 
and ſubſtitu'e him in the room of my on. 
] ADO'PTION (S.) the act af making that my 


divine worſhip ; alſo to admire, eſteem, and 


"xa" 
to further, to raiſe, or prefer ; to pay patt 


water round the glacis to prevent its being 
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ADOLE'SCENCE (s.) the prime or youthful _ 


2 


> ADU 


ADVENTT'TIOUS (A.) coming from with- 
out, happening accidentally, 


ADVENTURE (V.) to run the hazard of a| 


thing; as, to ſend goods to ſea, &c. 


hazardous matter; chance, or uncertainty. 


ADVE'NTURE (S.) a difficult Lare a 
ADVERB (S.) in Grammar, is a word that is 


joined to a verb to expreſs the matter, kind, 
time, &c. of the action; as, He ran ſwiftly, 
here ſwiftly is the adverb explaining in what 
manner the perſon ran. 

ADVE'RBIAL (A.) of or belonging to an ad- 
verb, 

A'DVERSARY (S.) an enemy, one that is in 
oppoſition, controverſy, or battle with ano- 
ther. ; 

A'DVERSE (A.) oppoſite, or contrary to a 
perſon or matter. | 

ADVE'RSITY (S.) ſorrow, affliction, trouble, 
grief, calamity, miſery, &c. 


ADVE'/RTENCE or ADVE'RTENCY (S.) re. 


gard, obſervation, attention, &c. : 

ADVERTY'SE (V.) to publiſh, to give notice, 

or intelligence of a thing. 

. ADVERTISEMENT (S.) a publick noticing 
or adviſing of a thing, information, intelli- 

ence. ' 

ADVICE (S.) counſel ; alſo news, informa- 
tion, notice or account of a thing. 

ADVIT'SABLE (A.) proper or fit to be done, 

' ADVISE (V.) to defire or wiſh one to do a 
thing, to give an account or information, to 
ruminate or conſider a thing in one's mind. 

ADVISEDNESS(S.) conſiderateneſs, delibera- 
tion, acting or doing a thing after every cir- 
cumſtance has been duly examined. 

ADULA'TION IS.) fawning, flattering, hu- 

mourting. | 

ADULA'TOR (S.) a fawner, flatterer, hu- 
mourer, pleaſer, or complier with the deſires 
or inclinations of another. 

ADULA'TORY (A.) flattering, praifing, hu 
mouring, pleafing, or complying with that 
which is delightful to another, ; 

ADU'LT (A.) ripe, full grown, of a proper 
age to act any thing. 


ADU'LTERER (S.) a married man that has: 


criminal converſation with one or more wo- 
men to whom he is not married, 
ADU'LTERESSor ADU'LTRESS (S.) a mar- 
ried woman who hath criminal converſation 
with one that is not her huſband, 
ADU'LTERATE or ADULTERATED (A.) 


ſpoiled, mixed with a baſer ſort, corrupted ] 


counterſeited. 8 
ADU'LTERATE (V.) to counterfeit, ſpoil, 
corrupt or mix with ſomething worſe, 
ADULTERA'TION (S,) the counterfeiting, 
ſpoiling, or corrupting things pure, by mix- 
ture or imitation, whereby the effects hin- 
dered from being produced, either wholly or 

in part. | 

, -ADU'LTEROUS (A.) an unlawful and crimi- 


nal converſation of married perſons ; alſo 
any counterfeit or pretended wares that are 


ADU 
 ADU'LTERY (S.) is generally underſtood of 
the act of whoredom or incontinency in mar- 
ried perſons ; but if one be married, and the 
other ſingle, it is called adultery in the mar. 
ried perſon, and fornication in the unmar. 
ried ; in the old Law Books, tis called adviy. 
try, was puniſh'd by the law of Moſes with the 
death of both the man and the woman, who 
were guilty of the crime, Lewiticus xx. 10, 
When any man, prompted by the ſpirit of 
jealouſy, ſuſpected his wife to havecommitted 
adu'tery, he brought her (ay the Rabhinz) 
firſt before the judges, and ſet forth to them, 
that having often admoniſhed his wife not tg 
be converſant in private with a certain per. 
| fon, ſhe regarded not his admonition ; but 
as ſhe aſſerted her innocency, and would not 
acknowledge her fault, he required that ſhe 
ſhould be ſentenced to drink the waters of 
bitterneſs, that God by this means might dif. 
cover what ſlie was willing to conceal, The 


heard ; after which both the man and the 
woman were carried to TFeruſalem, and 
brought before the Sanbedrim, which was the 
ſole judge of ſuch cauſes. The judges of the 
Sanbedrim at firſt endeavoured with their 
threatnings to confound the woman, and 


fiſted in denying it, they had her well tired 
with walking, to ſee if any thing could be 
got out of her by this means; and if ſhe ſill 
denied the fact, ſhe was led to the eaſtern 
gate of the court of Iſrael, and when ſhe wa 
ſtript of the cloaths ſhe wore, and wa 
dreſſed in black before a multitude of her 
own ſex, the prieſt then told her, that if he 
knew herſelf to be innocent of that which 
ſhe was accuſed of, ſhe had nothing to appre- 
hend ; but that if ſhe was guilty, ſhe might 
expect to ſuffer all that the law threatned het 
with; to which ſhe anſwered, Amen, Ann. 
The prieft wrott the terms of the law upota 
piece of vellum, with ink made particularly 
for this uſe, without vitriol, that it might 
more eaſily be blotted out: The words were, 
If a firange man bas not come near you, and 
you are not polluted by forſaking the bed of yur 
buſband, theſe bitter ⁊watert wbich I bevecure 
fed will not burt you; but if you or: gm 
aftray from your buſband, and bave fluted 
your ſelf by coming near to another man, ml) 
you be accurſed of the Lord, and become an . 
ample for all his people; may your thighs My 
ard your belly ſeoell,cill it burſt ; may theſecarſt 
waters enter tnto your belly, and being \ſwelld 
therewith, may your thighs putreſy. After this 
the prieſt took a pitcher made of new earthy 
filled it with water out of a brazen baſh, 
which was near the altar of burnt offering 
caft ſome duſt into it, taken from the pal 
ment of the temple, mingled ſomething bit 
ter with it, and having read the curſes abo 
mentioned to the woman, and received ba 
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made or fold inſtead of real ones. 
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| aſwer of Amen, he ſcraped wormwood þ 
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with the tenth part of an epba, or about 


other prieſt, who had prepared the waters 


' If the woman was innocent, ſhe returned 
with her huſband, and the waters, inſtead of 


. that when any huſband had conceived juſt 


a this caſe the huſband is obliged to diſmiſs 


| to puniſh it, and had the misfortune to ſee 


Well as the wife, 


BU 


tome other bitter drug into the pitcher of | 


water, During all this time, -another prieſt 
was testing her cloaths as low as her boſom, 
made her head bare, untied the treſſes of her 
hair, faſtened her cloaths together, which 
were torn after this manner, with a girdle 
bound under her breaſts, and preſented her 


three pints of barley meal, which was in a 
frying pan, Without oil or incenſe, The 


of jealouſy or bitterneſs, gave them to the 
accuſed perſon to drink; which being done, 
te put the pan with the meal in it into her 
hand; this was ſtirred before the Lord, and 
part of it thrown into the fire of the altar, 


incommeding her, increafed her health, and 
made her more ſruitful than ever ; if on the 
contrary, ſhe was guilty, ſhe grew pele im- 
mediately, and her eyes flarted out of her 
head, and, leſt the temple ſhould be pol- 
Juted by her death, ſhe was carried out with 
all ſpeed and died inſtantiy, with all the igno- 
minious circumſtances related in the curſes, 
which, as they ſay, had the ſame effect alf5 
upon him with whom the woman was faul- 
ty, tho' he were abſent, and at a diſtance, It 
the huſband had alſo been guilty of the fame 
crime, the bitter waters had no effect upon 
the woman tho? ſhe was guilty, Since the 
return of the Jes from the captivity, the 


Ralbins ſay, that the trial of women, ſuſ- | 


pected of adultery has been ſuppreſſed for 
theſe two reaſons, viz. firſt, the crime was 
become common; and ſecondly, becauſe 
God's name ſhould not be liable to be too 
often erazed by the waters of bitterneſs. So 


ſuſpicions againſt his wife's fidelity, and had 


witneſſes to depoſe, that they had ſeen her| 


privately with the ſuſpected perſons, contrary 
to the direction of her huſband, ſhe was im- 
mediately divorced, and deprived of her 
dowry, And Leo of Modena aſſures us, that 


his wife, whether he will or no, and to ſepa- 
rate from her for ever; after which the wo- 

man is at liberty to marry again, having firſt 
ſtaid four months to ſee whether ſhe is with 
child by her former huſband, before ſhe takes 
another, Calmet. The ancient Romans had 
no formal law againſt adultery ; the emperor 
Auguſtus was the firſt who introduced a law 


it executed in the perſons of his own chil- 
Oren, In moſt European countries at this 
day, it is deemed a private matter, and none 
but the huſband allowed to profecute- the 
offender ; and tho? the huſband be guilty as 
| the wife cannot ſue the 
huſband for his fault. Socrates relates, that 
under the emperor Theodofius, women con- 
ited of adultery were puniſhed by a publick 
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23 1 
out his eyes; and in moſt parts of the eaſt he 
was ſeverely puniſhed, The Saxors formerly 
burnt the adultreſs, and erected a gibbet over 
her aſhes, whereon they hanged the adulterer. 
In England, king Edmond puniſhed adaltery 
as homicide ; but Caautus ordained the man 
to be baniſhed, and the woman to have het 
noſe and ears cut off, In Spain, they pu- 
 niſhed this crime by cutting off the offend- 
ing part. In Poland, before Chriſtianity was 
_ eſtabliſhed, they puniſhed the man by nailing 
him by the teſticles in the publick market= 
place, laying a razor within his reach, neceſ- 
ſitating him either to do juſtice upon h:mſelf, 
or perith in that condition, At preſent, the 
Jaws are more favourable, To divorce, and 


puniſhment among us: In the Romiſb coun- 
tries they ſhut them up in the nunneries, 
A/DVOCATE (S.) one who pleads the cauſe 
of another. l : 
A'DVOCATESHIP (S.) the office or buſineſs 
of an advocate, | 


one who has a right of preſentation to a 
church, benefice or parſonage. > 


a manor as an appurtenance thereto, it is cal 
led adwowwſon appendant ; and when the right 
of preſentation is abſolute in ſome body or 
ſociety of men, or ſome fingle perſon, with- 
out belonging to a manor, it is called an 
adwvowſon in groſs, ; ROSS: 
ADU'ST (A.) ſcorched, burnt, or parche 
up; ſo when the blood thro? exceſs of heat, 
having its thinner parts exhaled by fireams 
or vapours, and the thicker parts which re- 
main become black and foul, it is then b 
phyſicians ſaid to be 24 ft.. | 
ADU'STIBLE (A.] that may be ſcgrched, 
parched, or burnt, 
ADU'STION (S.) ſcorching, parching, drying 
up with heat. 


oracles were given, and into which none 


uſed by coopers, ſhipwrights, &c, ſome with 
long handles and ſhort blades, others with 
ſhort handles and long blades, but both bent 
like a bow when ſtrung. 

AERIAL (A.) of, or belonging to the air. 
AFA'R (Part.) at a great diſtance. 
A*'FFABLE (A) courteous, pleaſant, eaſy to 
be ſpoken to, kind, good-natyred, | 
AFFABILITY or A'FFABLENESS (S.) kind- 
neſs, courtequſneſs, good-humouredneſs, 
condeſcenfiveneſs, eaſineſs of addreſs, 
AFFAIR (S.) any buſineſs, concern, or mat- 
ter to be e . 


%nſtupration,  Lycurgus puniſhed the adul- 


AFFE'CT (V.) to ſet one's mind upon a thing, 
C 4 ; . PSs os "ts 
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terer 28 a parrieide; and the Locrians tote 


ſtrip the adultreſs of her dower, is all her 


ADVOWEE/ or AVOWEE! (s.) a patron, or 


ADVO'WSON Is.) the right of preſentation” 
of a clergyman to a living or benefice z and, 
when this right belongs to, or depends upon E 


A'DYTUM (S.) a ſanctuary; alſo a ſecret or. 
_ retired place in the Pogan temples, where 


but the priefts were admitted. * 
A DZ E (S.) a ſort of hatchet or chopping knife © 
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' AFFECTED (A.) inclined, diſpoſed, Riff, for- 


 AFFIDAY/VIT (S.) a judicial ſwearing or giv- 


 AFFI'RMATIVE (A.) pertaining to affirma- 
tion, poſitive, peremptory z in which ſenſe | 


A F F 
to defire or incline to, to love or reſpect; 
alſo to influence or move the paſſions of an- 
other perſon. 
AFFECTA'TION (S.) ſelſ-conceitedneſs, a 
articular Riff way of behaving. 


—_— 


mal; in Phe, it is appl e1 to any tumour, 
or other di order in the b dy. 
AFFE'/CTION S.) love, kindneſs, tender- 
neſs, or inclination for a perſon or thing ; 
in Pbilaſaphy, ſome property or quality of a 
body. | 
AFFE CTIONATE (A.) very loving, kind or 
tendot. 
AFFE'CTIONS (S.) love, friendſhip, tender- 
neſs for, defire, incl:nation, paſſion ; in Phi- 
loſophy, the properties or qualities of any 
thing; alſo the paſſions or inclinations of 
the mind, ſuch as love, defire, &c. 
AFFE'TTO or A7®FE'TTUOSQO (A.) a Mufe- 
cal Term, fignifying that ſuch a ſtrain or air 
ſhould be played or ſung in the tendereſt 
and moſt moving manner. | 
AFFTANCE (S.) hope, truſt, or confidence; 
in Law, it is he plighting of troth between 
a man and a woman upon an agreement of 
marriage. ö 


at 


ing witneſs, or bearing teſtimony upon oath 
to any matter or thing before a magiſtrate. 
AFFINITY (S.) reſemblance, or relation of 
one thing to another; aiſo kindred by mar- 
riage, ſeveral degrees of which prohibit mar- 
Triage, as may he ſeen, Leviticus xviii. 
AFFIVRM(V. }Þ@& ſwear, to proteſt, aſſure, a- 
vouch or maintSin the truth of a thing; and 
> in Law, Yods/the confirming a ſentence or 
determinatflan- formerly paſſed or agreed to. 
AF FIRMATTION (S.) the poſitive aſſerting a 
thing; and now by a peculiar application, it 
means the ſolemn oath or declaration of the 
people called Quakers, in a judicial way, 
which by act of parliament is indulged them 
inſtead of taking an oath as other people do, 
which in all matters of right is obligatory, 
but has no force in cauſes criminal, 


it is oppoſed to negative. 
AFFTIX (V.) to faſten to, to fet or poſt up a 
bill to give publick notice, 
AFFLA'TION (S.) a breathing or blowing 
upon; alſo inſpiration. 
AFFLICT V.) to vex, grieve, torment, to 
trouble, caſt down, oppreſs or diſquiet. 
AFFLVYCTION (S.) trouble, ſorrow, grief, ca- 
lamity, & “ a 
AFFLFCTIVE (A.) that brings or cauſes 
grief, vexation, &c. - 


 A'FFLUENCE, A'FFLUENCY or A'FFLU. | 


ENTNESS (S.) plenty, riches, abundance 

A*FFLUENT (A.) abounding, increafing, 
plenteous, more than ſufficient. l 

A FFLUx (S.) a gathering together, a flow- 


A G A 


AFFO'RD (v.) to give, to yield, to make al. 


lowance, _. 

AFFRA'Y (S.) a diſturbance, noiſe, fight, 
or quarrel berween two or more perſons, 
AFFRE'SH (Part.) to do a thing anew, or 

ove” again, 


ticular ſort of fine large headed marigolds, 
AFFRI'GHT (V.) to ſurprize, terrify or ſcare, 
to put in fear. 

AFFRO'/NT (V.) to abuſe by ſaying or doing 
ſomething prejudicial to a perſon's character, 
c. on purpoſe to raiſe a perſon's anger or 
reſentment, : 
AFFRO'NPAS.) an injury or abuſe, either by 
word or action. 

AFFRO'NTIVE (A.) abuſive, injurious, rude, 
diſorderly, 

AFFU'SION (S.) a pouring over or upon. 
AFO'RE or AFO'REHAND (Part.) a perſon 
or thing that is got or dene before another, 
AFO'RESAID (Part.) ſomething ſpoken of be. 
fore and is now again repeated. 

AFT (Part.) that part of a ſhip towards the 
ſtern ; the ſame with abaft. | 


A'FTER {Part.) later, behind, or beyond, in 


time or order. 


AFTER BIRTH (s.) in Midwifry, the ſecun- 


dine or coats that contain thc child in the 
womb, which comes away ſome {mall time 
after the child is born, and which is very 
hazardous, if not taken due care of to bring 
away whole and intire, 
A'FTER-MATH (S.) in Huſbandry, the latter 
crop of graſs that grows after a field hat 
been mowed. | 
AFTERNOON (S.) is properly that part of 
the day that is between the middle of the 
day or twelve of the clock, and fix, when 
the evening begins. ; 
A'FTER-PAINS (8) thoſe uneafineſſes and 


&c. for ſome days after child. birth. 

A'FTERWARD (part.) ſomething being dont 
after, or when another is done. 

AG (S.) is the title given by the Turk: t0 

the governor or colonel of the janizaries, 
and to the deputy-governors of towns ; I 
ſignifies maſter or lord. ; 

AGAIN (part.) the repetition of a thing once 

more. 

AGAINST (part.) contrary, or oppoſite 0 
ſome other thing or perſon. _ 4 

AGAPE' (S.) this is a Greek word, and gu- 
fies properly friendfpip. The feats of char 
ty, which were in uſe among the Chriftiant 
of the primitive church were called by thi 
name: They were celebrated in me 
the laſt ſupper which Jeſus Chriſt made w 
his apoſtles, when he inſtituted the holy er. 
chariſt, Theſe feſtivals were kept in! 

church, towards the evening, after the on 
mon prayers were over, and the wol f 

+ ſalvation had been heard + When this #? 


ing or coming to. 


done, the faithful eat together, with zien 
| 6 : a Wo aw ; * 
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A'FFRICANS (S.) with the Gardeners, a pat- 


pains that women feel in their groin, loimm, 
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GENT (S.) a factor, a perſon who doe: 


AGE 
ſimpleity and union, what every one had 
brought with them; ſo that the rich and 
poor were no Way diſtinguiſhed, Atter a 
frugal and modeſt ſupport, they partook of 
the euchariſt, and gave each other tliè kiſs 
of peace : This cuſtom gocd and laudable 
as it was in its original, ſoon degenerated, 
and was abuſed, St. Pau/, 1 Cor, xi. 21. 
complains, that the rich deſpiſed the poor in 
their aſſemblies, and would not condeſcend 
to eat with them. The Jus had certain 
devotional entertainments, which had ſome 
relation to the agape we are ſpeaking of. 
Upon their great feſtival days they made 
feaſts for their family, their frigghds and re- 
lations ; to theſe they invited the prieſts 
the poor and orphans, and fent them por- 
tions of their ſacrifices, Theſe repaſts were 
made in the temple, and before the Lord; 
and there were certain ſacrifices and firſt 
fruits appointed by the law, which were to 
be ſet apart for this purpoſe, —Ca!mer, 


AGAST (A,) much frighied, ſurprized, or 


ciſmayed with fear, 


A'GATE (S.) a lower kind of precious/ſtones, 


of which knife-handles and other toys are 
often made: There ace many forts of them, 
as the agate ſardonyx, or ſardonyx, the apare 
onyx, or onyx, the agate calcedony, or calce- 
dony only ; alſo the Reman agate and German 
agate ; it is ſometimes called achate, gagates, 
or bebo: It is ſaid to take its name from a 
river in Si iy, where it is found, 


AGE (S.) that ſpace of time a perſon has lived, | 
the whole time of life; alſo certain periods 


into which chrcnologers and hiſtorians have 
divided time fince the creation, which are 
commonly fix : The firſt extends from the 
beginning of the world to the deluge, and 
compreheads 1656 years. The ſecond, from 
the deluge to Abrabam's coming into the 
land of promiſe, in 208 2, containing 426 
years, The third from Abraham's entrance 
into the promiſed land, to the deliverance 
of the Hebrews out of Egypt, in the year of 
the world 2523, including 430 years. The 
fourth, from the going out of Egypt to the 
foundation of the temple by Solomon, in the 
year of the world 2992, containing 479 


years, The fifth from Solomon's laying the | 


foundation of the temple to the Babylonifh 
cap'tvity, in the year of the world 3416, 
containing 424 years. The fixth, from the 
Babylooifh captivity to the bitth of Jeſus 
Chriſt, which happened in the year of th: 
world 4oco, and in the fourth year before 
the vulgar zra, and includes 58g years. 
GENCY (S.) the office of doing buſineſs, or 


| tranſaCting affairs for another; and ſometime: 


it means the money or reward paid for one 
perſon's ating or doing buſineſs far another 


buſineſs for another; a reſident or under 
ambaſſador that takes care of the affairs oi 
> Prince at a foreign court; in Phil»/opby, 


N 


| 


* 


Had 


is called the agent; in Divinity, the diſrute 


runs very high, whether a man is an agent 
or patient; that is, whether he is capabic of 
doing or refuſing any particular, act, and 
thereby making himſelf accountable or not, 


in this life. 


thing to another; alſo to thicken the natu- 
ral fluids or moiſture of the body, in ord 
to render it more nutrimentive. | 
AGGRANDTZE (V.) to heap honours upon 
a perſon, to enlarge upon his qualifications 
or fortune, to promote, raiſe, or advance 
to great honour, 
A'GGRAVATE (V.) to heighten or enlarge 
a ſmall fault into a great one, to provoke 
a perſon to anger by ill uſage. 
A'GGRAVATION (S.) provoking, enlarg- 
ing, ſtirring up to anger. 
AGGREGATE (V.) to collect, or gather to- 
gether many particulats into one heap or 
total ſum. | 


maſs of many particulars added or col- 
jected together. 3 


or collecting many things together into one 
. heap, total, or ſum, . 


a quarrel, 
AGGRE'SSION (S.) the act of firſt aſſãulting 
or ſetting upon a perſon, the beginning of a 
quarrel, 3 | 
AGGRE'SSOR (S.) the perſon who firft be- 
gins a quarrel, either by. M language, of- 
fenfive behaviour, or blows, ... | 
AGGRIE'VANCE (S.) wrong, injury, af- 
fiiion, or trouble. 16 
4GGRIE/VE (V.) to affi ct, trouble, wrong, 


A'GILE (A.) nimble, ſwift, dexterous, quick, 
briſk, lively, &c. 


neſs, dexterity, livelineſs, &c. 
A'GIO (S.) a term in Merchandize, uſed par- 
_ ticularly where there are banks, that circu- 
late foreign bills ;z and is the ſame with pre- 
mio or reward, being the difference between 


in that bank, which in Holland, Venice, Cc. 
vance in favour of the bank. 


moved, diſturbed, fretted, or fermented. 
A'GITATE (V.) to move, ſtir up, excite ; 

to veX, fret, or tea ae. 
AGITA/TION (S.) a ſtirring, ſhaking, tum- 


the enthufiaſtick diſtortions of the voice and 
body, uſed by the people called French 
. prophets. ER . 

AGITA “TOR (S.) a promoter or ſtirrer up of 
a matter or bufine(s, an incendiary, one who 


Wat by which any thing is done or effected 


ſtirs up the coals of contention, a manager 
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at the day of judgment, for what is done/ 


&GGLU/TINATE (V.) to glue or ſtick one 


A'GGREGATE (S.) the tctal, or whole 
AGGREGATION (s.) a gathering, adding, 


AGGRE'SS (V.) to aſſault firſt, or to begin 


or injure. - 


AGILITY or A'GILNESS (S.) activity, ſwift- 


the current money, and ſuch bills or ftock _ 
is ſometimes 2, 3, 4, Or 5 per Cent, ad - 
A'GITABLE (A.) any thing that may be 


bling, or toſſing; alſo particularly applied to 
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AUE (S.) a difeaſe that afflicts the patient 


AIR 
of a buſineſs or affair; fo thoſe perſons who | 
in the time of the civil wars, in 1647, were 
choſe out of every regiment of the pariia | 
ment's army, to fit in council, and manage 
affairs, were called agitators. | 

A'GNAIL (S.) the ſoreneſs that ariſes from 

the ſtripping up of the fleſh in thin ſlices at 
the bottom and corners of the nails. - 

AGNA'TION (S.) in the Civil Law, is that 

tie or bond of relation, that is between the 
male deſcendants of the ſame father, 

AGO (Part.) ſpoken of ſomething that has | 

been done ſometime. | 

A'GONY (S.) violent pain, the pangs of} 

death; alſo an extraordinary affliction or 
diſturbance of the mind, by whlch it feels the | 
pain of fear, fright, amazement or terror, 

AGREE/ (V.) to yield or conſent to, to allow, | 

to compoſe a difference, to bargain. 


AGREE ABLE (A.) pleaſant, ſuitable, con- 


deſcenſive, beautiful, charming. ö 
AGREE ABLENESS (S.) pleaſantneſs, ſuit. 
ableneſs. | | 
AGREE'/MENT (S.) the being of the ſame] 
mind, judgment, or opinicn ; a ſettling the 
conditions of a contract or bargain, a recon- 
ciling diſputes, or abitrating differences, 
A*'GRICULTURE (S.) huſbandry, the art of 
manuring, plowing, ſowing, and improving 
land to the beſt advantage. | 
AGROU ND (A.) not capable of ſtirring, 
ſhipwreck*d, non. pluſs' d, quite overcome. 


by involuntary ſhaking, preceding which 
he is taken with a violent coldneſs or chill. 
neſs: There are many varieties or ſpecies of 
it, and as many pretended fpecificks for its 
cure; it is properly an intermitting fever. 


A'GUISH (A.) of or belonging to an ague, | 


cold, chilly, or ſhivering. 


AH{(Part,)aſudden expreſſion of ſorrow or pity, | 
AIDS.) help, aſſiſtance, comfort, ſupport, or | 
relief; in Law, a tax or ſubſidy; alſo an 


officer called an aid de camp. 

AID {V.) to help, ſuccour, aſſiſt, relieve, 

AIL (V.) to be ſick, or out of order. 

AIL or AILMENT (S.) a diſorder, ot flight 
indiſpofition of body. N 

AIM (S.) the mark or point to which a per- 


ſon directs his courſe or actions, the defign |. 


a perfon has formed in his mind, and ſirives 
to accompliſh, . 

AIM (v.) to direct or ſhoot at, to hend all 
one's power or capacity to do a certain 
matter or thing. 


. AIR (S.) a Maſical Term, ſignifying the gene- 


ral bent or inclination of the compoſition; 
alſo a particular tune played alone, without 
either a baſs or any other part to accompany 
it; alſo the way of behaving one's ſelf in 
converſation is called a cloroniſb or gentee l 
. air, according as the perſon behaves agreea- 
bly or otherwiſe, In Pbilzſopby, air is that 
fluid in which we move and breathe, and 


| 
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its properties are, that the particles of which 


without which we cannot ſubſiſt; ſome of | 


it confiſts, give way to every ſmall impreſ. 5 
fion, and move freely among one another : 0 
and thereby is known to be a fluid. So thir var 
whatever force preſſes upon air, prefles in all {cet 
manner of dire&ions at the ſame time; and * 
as the preffure increaſes, ſo does its denſiy; Fn 
and as the preſfure decreaſes, it expands itſel, oh 
The force that compreſſes common air is the hers 
weight of the atmoſphere,and its ſpring is e. preſſ\ 
qual to that weight, for they always balance 3s eq 
each other, and produce equal effects. Exze. | 
rience ſhews us, that the denfity of the air is _ i 
proportional to the force that compreſſes oy T 
it; and conſequently the air confiſts of par. * wo 
ticles repelling each other with a force reci- * Fe 
procally proportional to their diſtance, The : ws 
repellent force of each particle of air termi. ” 5. 
. rates on the neareſt particles, otherwiſe the = - 
air contained in any veſſel would be conden- MY 
ſed near the ſides. If the diſtance of the par. er 
ticles of air in the receiver of an air- pump e 
be only ſeven times greater after exhauſting, Dr, H. 
than it was before, the mercury in the gage that if 
will riſe within leſs than one eighth of an "Rs 
inch of i's utmoſt height, according to the denſitic 
preſent weight of the atmoſphere ; for the beighty 
ſpring of the air is as the cube of the diſtance ſhalt h 
of its particles ; therefore the ſpring before ing; 2 
exhauſting is to the ſpring after exhauſting, * 
as 1 to 343. The repuliive virtue of the par- affigner 
ticles of the arr is not to be overcome, and having 
changed into attraction, by any known find the 
force whatever; therefore it is concluded of any. 
the particles of air are produced from ſrom t 
metals, or ſuch like hard and ponderous ſub- rence b. 
ſtances: Wherefore, when water is changed will giv 
into vapour, by having its parts ſeparated, tet; 8 
. 7 
ard put into a ſtate of repulſion, the vapour ſhall be 
is lighter than air; for which reaſon watry mercury 
vapours float in the air, and are raiſed up followix 
to a conſiderable height in the atmoſpnere, 
where its weight, and conſequently its preſ- 0 
ſure and denſity, is leſs than near the ſurface ; 7 
of the earth. Hence it follows, that a moiſt peights 14 
atmoſphere is heavier than a dry and clear in the 21 
atmoſphere, cæterii paribus, by ſo much at rr. 28 
the quantity of ſuſpended vapours in the fil 35 
ès ſe exceeds the quantity of ſuſpended u. 42 
pours in the ſecond, Moiſt vapours leſſen The hei, 
the elaſticity of the air, becauſe the force dl exch of t 
repulſion in the particles of watry vapoursis viding 
leſs than in the particles of air; thereſore, if erpanſio 
there be two columns of atmoſphere of tht miles in 
ſame diameter and weight, that which con · would b 
tains the moſt watry vapour, is ſpecificaly part of 2 
heavier than the other, and conſequent) tain near 
ſhorter. The preſſure of the atmoſphere which th 
upon every ſquare inch of ſpace, at or nt inches, v 
the ſurface of the earth is about 15 pW the botto 
avoirdupoiſe weight; for the preſſure of 4 Perpendic 
atmoſphere upon every ſquare inch is «8 wy 265 
to the preſſure of a column of merch alf a mii 
whoſe bale is a ſquare inch, and altitude j9 With a ce 


inches, A cubick inch of mercury 2 folutely | 
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nething more than 8 ounces avoirdupoiſe 3 
2 9 cubick inches will weigh 15 


onds, Il the air was a compreſſed fluid, 
the height of the atmoſphere would be 29040 


{cet, or ſomething more than 5 miles, reck. | 


ne £23o feet to a mile, accord.ng to our 
Fele ſtandard; for the preſſure of one 
inch altitude in water is equal to the preſ- 


ſure of 8 50 inches altitude in air; and the 


preſſure of one inch alt: tude of quickſilver 
55 equal to the preſſure of 13 + inches alti- 
tude of water; therefore the preſſure of one 
inch altitude of quickfilver is equal to the 


prefſore of 11616 inches altitude in air; and | 


the preſſure of 30 inches altitude of quick- 
filver is equal to the preſſure of 343480 
inches, or 29040 feet of altitude of air: But 
the atmoſphere muſt extend to a much 
greater height than 5 miles, as the air is an 
elaſti k fluid, and expands itſelf at all alti- 
tudes, in proportion as the preſſure of the 
incumbent pa:t of the atmoſphere decreaſes, 
Dr, Haley firſt found out and demonſtrated, 
that if altitudes in the atmoſphere are taken 
in arithmetical proportion increaſing, tlie 
denfities of the air, and conſequently the 
heights of the mercury ſuſpended in a tube, 
ſhalt be in geometrical proportion decreaſ- 
ing ; and from thence he ſhewed how to 
determine the height of the mercury at any 


aſſigned height in the air; and @ contra, | 


having the height of the mercury given to 
find the height in the air. If the logarithm 
of any number leſs than 30 to be ſubſtracted 
from the logarithm of 30, and the diffe- 
rence be multiplied by 58709, the product 


will give the height in the arr, expreſſed in 


feet ; and the aſſumed number leſs than 30 
ſhall be the correſpondent height of the 
mercury, expreſſed in inches, Hence the 
following table is eaſily made, . 


9 * 1 


— 


air's expan- 


35 — 1024 
42 — 4095 
esch of thoſe heights in the air, is found by 
dviding 30 inches by the degrees of the air's 
expanſion : Wherefore, at the height of 42 
miles in the air, the height of the mercury 


part of an inch. Puy de Domme is a moun- 
tan near Clermont in France, at the top of: 
which the mercury ſhall ſtand at about 27 
inches, when it ſtands at about zo inches at 
the bottom of the mountain; therefore the 
perpendicular height of the mountain is a- 
= 2686 feet, or ſomething more than 


oo a certain viviſying ſpirit, which is ab- 


r 


The height of the mercury, anſwering .to; 


would be little more than the hundredth} 


af a mile. All common air is impregnated. 


ately neceſſary to the preſervation and | 


A IR 
continuance of animal life, Every time the i- 
paſſes out of the lungs of an animal, part ot 
the viviſying ſpirit is either deſt:oyed or left 
behind; for an animal dies as well for want 
of freſh air, as for want of air. The vivifying 
ſpirit in a gallon of common air is ſufficient 
for one man about the ſpace of one minute. 
The ſpirit is inflammable, or of a nature 
proper to feed fire, and capable of being 
burnt and conſumed thereby; for this ſpirit 
is actually deſtroyed by making the air paſs 
thro” the fire, which air ſo burnt will dead- 
en red-hot coals, and extinguiſh flame. Air 
that has Joſt the vivifying ſpirit, may be 
called a damp, not becauſe it is filled with 
humid or moiſt vapour, but becauſe it dead- 
ens fire,ext:nguiſhes flame, and deſtroys life. 

The contrivance of warming a room, by 
ſupplying-it with air heated by paſſing thro* 
the fire, or a red- hot tube, ought to be re- 
jected as dangerous, becauſe it fills the room 
with an unwholſome damp, inſtead of 
freſh air; and thereſore, in ſmall and cloſe 

rooms, it may prove mortal, unleſs there be 
a ſpeedy admiſſion of healthful ſpirituous 417. 
The elaſticity of a damp is equal to the ela- 
ſticity of common air; for the ſpring of 
the artificial damp in the receiver is equal to 
the weight of the atmoſphere, Air may be 
changed into a damp, not only by paſſing 
thro? the fire, or thro” the lungs of an ani- 
mal, but alſo by corruption and putrefaction 

of the vivifying ſpirit ; as in the hold of a 
ſhip, or in oil ciſterns, after they have been 
emptied for fome time, The ſenſible quali- 
ties of things putrified are different from the 
ſenfible qualities, which they had before 
putrefaction, and affect the bodies of ani- 
mals in a different manner; wherefore, du- 
ring the time that the viviſying ſpirit of the 
air is putrifying, it may reaſonably be con- 
ceived to undergo ſuch changes as may 
quite alter its nature, and endue it with ma- 
lignant and poiſonous qualities of d vers 
kinds and degrees, till the putrefaction 
is finiſhed, and the ſpirit entirely deſtroyed 

and diſſipated, as if it had paſſed thro” the 

fire. If a confiderable part of the vivifying 
ſpirit of the air in any country begins to pu- 
trify, the inhabitants of that country will be 
ſubje@ to an epidemical diſeaſe, which ſhall 
continue for a certain period, till the putre- 
faction is quite finiſhed, If, as the putrify= 
ing ſpirit occaſions the diſeaſe, fo the diſ- 
eaſed body contributes towards putrifying 
the ſpirit of the circumambient air, then the 
d.ſtemper ſhall not only be epidemical, but 
peſtilential and contagious. If the viviſying 
ſpirit of the air be a nitrous ſalt as is com- 
monly believed, Sir Iſaac Newton in the 
31ſt query at the end of his opticks, de- 
ſcribes the manner of its putreſaction. 

AIR (V.) to take out of any cloſe confinement, 

ard bring a perſon or thing into the open air; 


alſo to dry up the dampneſs that may be in a 
C 3 room, 
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room, upon linen, or other clothes, &c. by | 


the warmth of the ſun, a fire, &c. 
AVRINESS (S.) briſkneſs, livelineſs, dexteri- 
ty, activity, gaiety, &c. 
AVRY S.) the neſt of a bird of prey. 


- AVRY (A.) lively, briſk; alſo that has no ſo- 


lidity, or that is very light. 

AKE or ACH (V.) to be very painful or un- 
eaſy. - 

AL, i Arabick particle, ſet before words to 
give them a peculiar emphaſis or ftrong 
meaning, and ſignifies excel en“, noble, or wor- 
thy, as alchymiſi, algebra, &c. which fee. \ 


A'LABASTER (S.) a white ſtone, ſomewhat | 


like mirb e, but not veined, ſoſter, and not 
brittle, ſo that it is capable of being wrough: 
into any form: Formerly all veſſels to put 
liquor and perfumes in, had the general 
name of alabafler, of whatever matter they 
were made. Some old authors are of opi- 
nion, th:t the box that contained the oint- 
ment that Mary the filter of L2zarus poured 
on the head of Jeſus Chriſt, was mede ol 
glaſs ; ſome affirm that the name of alabaſter 
denotes the form rather than the matter. 

ALA/CRITY (S) chearfulneſs, briſkneſs, l:ve- 
lineſs ; Ikewiſe pleaſure and content. 

ALAMIRE S.) in Mufickh, the loweſt note 
but one in the three ſeptenaries of the ſcale 
of mnfick or gamut. 

ALAMO'DE (S.) a particular fort of fiik worn 
by women, commonly black; alſo after the 
mode, or according to the faſhion now in uſe. 

ALARM or ALA'RUM (S.) the noiſe made 

by a drum, trumpet, or voice, in a ſudden 


and haſty manner, to ſigniſy that preparation | 


muſt be made againſt the invaſion of an ene. 
my, who has in a manner come upon us by 
ſurprize, or unexpectedly; alſo a particular 
ſort of clock, that may be ſet ſo as to diſ 
charge a weight hanging to a line, and 
thereby ringing a be'l with a ſtrong noiſe, 


on purpoſe to awake perions at any particu- 


lar hour of the night, ; 


ALARM (V.) to make a ſudden noiſe, to cal 
-  . haſtily; allo to affright, ſurprize, or put in 


fear. 
ALA'S (Part.) a ſudden expreſſion of grief or 
ſurprize, ſigniſying pity or condolence. 
ALA'Y (S.) in Hunting, is the putting freſh 
dogs into the cry. | 
St. ALBANS (S.) a market town in Hereford- 
ſhire, about 20. miles diſtant from London, 
was formerly a very noted place, tab ing its 


name from one Alban, who was the fir} 


Enghſh martyr for the Chriſtian religion. 
Edward VI. incorporated this town by his 
charter, by the name of a mayor and ten 
burgeffes, a ſteward and chamberlain, who 
ſhould have perpetual ſucceſſion, with power 
to chuſe two ee to repreſent them in 
parliament, and determined that the mayor 
and ſteward only ſhould have power to act 
as Juſtices of the peace, and that the mayor 
and burseſſes ſhould hold a court of record 


1 


| 


ö 


| ALCORAN (S.) the book of the Mah man 
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before the Reward weekly on Wedneſdays; 
that they ſhould have a goal, and wo mar. 
kets weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday, and 
three fairs annually, on Michaeimas- day, the 
2d of February, and 275th of June, called St. 
Alban's- day. This borough is a liberty, and 
hath a peculiar power in it elf relating to both 
ecclefiaſtical and civil affairs. There are in 
the town four wards, each of which have 2 
conſtable and two CR REIN; though 
there are but three churches in the town, 

ALBE'IT (Part.) a ſudden expreſſion, ſignify. 

ing a ſuppoſal or conceſſion, that ſomething 
migfit have been as was aſſerted, 

A*LBION (S.) the ancient name of this iſland, 
now called Esgland. 

ALCA'DE or ALCAVDE (S.) a name given in 
Barbary, to him that is intruſted with the 
adminiſtration of juſtice and the guard of the 
city: He is the abſolute judge both in civil 
and criminal matters, and all forfeitures be. 
long to himſeif ; but he cannot condemn the 
guilty to any other puniſhment but death, 

A'LCAHOL or A'LCOQOL. (S.) in the Ch 
Language, is the pure or refined ſuhſtance of 
any thing ſepz"aied from the more gr-fi 
part, but particularly very highly rectified 
ſpirit. | 

ALCAHO'LIZE uv.) to ſeparate chymicall, 
the pure from the grcffer part of any thing, 
whether dry or liquid. 

ALCALIZA“I ION or ALKALIZA'TION(S,) 
the impregnating a liquor with alcaline ſalt 
in order to fit it the better for diſtillation, of 
make it a proper menſt;uum for ciilolving 
other matters in it. | 

A'LCHYMY (S.) a name given to the artof 
purifying metals, and changing the leſs per- 
fect into gold and ſilver; and to the ex ad- 
ing ol the ſpirit of minerals nd plants. Tis 
followers: of this art pretend that Ain 

taught it Enoch, and that from him it &- 
ſcended to Moſes end others; ſome are fo 
profane as to alledge Solvm»n's ſong to relat 
to this ſubject, and to be the epi'halzmium 
of the ſun and moon, Pliny ſays, che empe- 
ror Caligula was the firſt who prepared n. 

- tural arſenick, in order to make gold of ih 
but left it off becauſe the charge exceeded the 
profit: Others ſay, the Egyptian hed (hismj» 
ery, which, if true, how could it have beet 
loſt ? The Arabians are (id to have invent. 
ed this myſterious art, wherein they wen 
followed by Ramond Lullius, Paracelſus, ard 
others, who never found any thing elſe but 
aſhes in their furnaces ; ſo that Kircber ob 
ſerves judiciouſly, that the quadrature of tit 
circle, perpetual motion, inextinguilhbt 
lamp, and philoſcpher's tone, have cracke 
ed the wits of philoſophers and mathemitÞ 
cians for a long time, without any ef 


law: Mah»met compoſed it by the hel 
Batiras a Jacobin, and Sergius A Neth 
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ot his ſon Iſaac ; for its doctrine, they 


ALC 
The book is divided into four parts, and 
eich of them into chapters. which haveridi- 
culous titles, as the chapter of the cow, ot 
the emmet, of the ſpider, and of the fly: It 
is compoſed in Arabian verſe, of a very good 


tile, but in ſo irregular a method, that it is 
- continued piece of canfufion ; the author 
| ſpeaks ſ-metimes in his own name, and 


ſometimes (as he pretends) in God's, and at 
other times in the name of the faithful. Moſt: 
of the principles are the ſame with thoſe of 
Arius, Neflorius, Sabellius, and other h-re- 
ſiarchs. 


mary fables to thoſe of the patriarchs, Chriſt, 


and Jobn the Baptiſt, This book is in ſuch | 


veneration among infidels, that it is death 
for a Few or a Chriftian to touch it, and for 


a mufſelman, as they call their true believers, 
They 


if he touch it with unwaſhen hands, 
ſay, that God ſent it to Mabomer by the an- 
gel Gabriel, writ on parchment made of that 
ram's ſkin, which Abrubam ſacrificed 1 

Y, 


that it is as ancient as the firſt prophets, ſince 
God chaſtized Adam's chi'dren z that Moa 
repaired what the firſt had laſt; that Abra- 
bam ſucceeded the ſecond, Foſepb the third, 
and Moſes the fourth ; that Chr iſt eſtabliſhed 
and Mabomet confirmed it. Our Saviour 18 
therein called the Word, the Soul and Strengtb 
of God, They admit prayers fo: the dead, 
and purgatory; they believe that the puniſh- 
ment of the dzmne4 will ceaſe, that th. de 

vis will be coriverted by the Aceras. They 
ſay that the ſou! is a part of Gd, maintain 
freedom of will and deſtiny : They ſay, there 
are ſeven paradies, all of which Mahoner 
viewed on a creature called Alb:rack, bigger 
than an aſs, and leſs than a mule ; the firit, 
they ſay is of fine ſi ver, the ſecond gold, 
the third precious ſtones, where there is an 
angel, betwixt whoſe two hands is 70,000 
days journey, and that he is always read ng; 
the fourth is of emerald. the fifth cryſtal, 
the ſixth the colour of fire, and the ſeventh 


a delicious garden, watered with fountains, | 


and rivers of milk, honey, and wine, with 
divers ſorts of trees always green, and ap- 
ples whoſe kernels are changed into girls, 
lo handſome and ſweet, that if one of them 
t1-uid ſpit into the ſea, the waters thereof 
would be bitter no mote, This paradiſe, they 
ſay, is guarded by angels, one of which ha» 
a cow's he:d, with 40,000 knots in his 
horns, and that it is 40 days joureny from 
one knot to the other; others w.th 70 
mouths, and every mouth 70 tongues, and 


that each tongue praiſes God 70 times a day | 


in 70d.tferent idioms, Before the throne ot 
Cid there are 14 wax candles lighted, which 
contain 5o years journey from one end to the 
other ; that all the apartments of heaven are 
Sarmiſhed with whatever may be conceived 


— 


Sometimes he makes uſe of (crip-J 
ture hiſtories, which he faififies, and adds 


| 


moſt pompous, rich, and magnificent; that 


ALE 


the bleſſed are fed with the moſt rare and de- 


licious meſſes; that they marry women who 
are always virgins, &c. Upon the whole, 
they accommodate their heaven to the moſt 
ſenſual and brutiſh appetite, They further 
ſay, that their wives which they have in 
this world do not enter paradiſe, but bchold 
the happineſs of their huſbands at a diſtance, 
They ſay hell confiſts in pains, that ſhall 
ave an end by the bounty of Ma bomet, who 
s to waſh the damned in a fountain, that 
they may eat the temainders of a feaſt which 
ſnall be made to the bleſſed. They ſay, that 
after death two black angels come to the 
tomb, and reſtoring the ſoul to the body of 
the deceaſed, aſk it, if it bath carefully ob- 
ſer ved the law ? If the dead anſwer yes, the 
tranſgreſſing members give him the Jye, if 
it be not true, and upbraid hm with his 
crime; whereupon one of theſe black ſpirits 
knocks him on the head with a hammer 


Which drives him ſeven fathom into the 


earth, where they torment him a long time; 
and on the contrary, the corpſe of thoſe who 
are innocent, are preſerved by two white an- 
gels to the day of judgment. This book ſays, 
the earth was created in two days ; that it 
is ſuſtained by an ox, which is beneath it, 
ſtanding on a white ſtone, with hs head to 
the. eaſt and tail to the weſt, having 40 
horns, and as many teeth betwixt each horn 
The ſpace would take a min up a thouſand 
years to walk continually, The foundations 
of their law are, 1. Predeſtination, believing 
that all things are ſo in eternal ideas, that it 
is impcſlible to prevent the effects. 2. That 
their religion is to be planted without mira- 
cles, diſpute, or contradiction; and that the 
oppoſets are to be cut off without any other 
form of proceſs ; and that the muſſelmen, 
who kill ynbehevers, deſerve paradiſe. Ina 
ſhort time after Mabome:'s death, above two 
hundred different comments upon this bock 
were publiſhed ; whereupon Mobuvias, ca- 
lyph of Babylon, ſummoned an aſſembly at 
Damaſcus, to reconcile ſo many diſcording 
opinions; but finding it impoſſible, he choſe . 
ſix of the moſt learned Mahometans out of 
the afſembly, and ſhut them up apart, with 
a command to write what they thought beſt, 
and moſt agreeable to their judgment; which 
being done, theſe fix books called the A'corar 
to this day, were compiled and kept, and all 


the reſt were caſt into the river, with ſevere 


and. ſtrict prohibitions neither to ſpeak, teach 
or act any thing contrary to what was con- 


© taired in thoſe fix books: Notwithſtanding 
which, there are four different ſes ; the firſt 


and moſt ſuperſtitious, formed by Rabbi Me- 
lich, is embraced by the M.ors and A-abi- 
ans ; the ſecond commonly called' the Ime- 
nian, according to the tradition of Hall, 
which is the moſt rational, followed by the 
Perfians ; the third is that of Omar, and the 
looſeſt, is venerated by the Turks ; the fourth 

"> ol ſet 
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AT:D ALE 


ſet up by Odmar, which is the moſt fottiſh, | were honoured with the titles of reguli, ſub. ALE-C 
=_ is idolized by the Tartars. reguli, princeps, patriciis, and ſometimes rex, the | 
| ALCO'VE (s.) a particular or retired part off Thoſe who were only governors, had the ti. the n 
a room or chamber, ſeparated by an eſtrade tle of eaidermen of ſuch a county, expreſfed ALEC 
or other ornament, far a particular purpoſe, | ſometimes in Latin. by the term conſul, Te one « 
as of containing a bed of ſtate, &c, alſo ſmall} firſt- adminiſtred juſtice in their own name, ALEC] 
open ſummer- houſes or ſeats in gardens, | and appropriated to their own ue all the divin. 
with a circular dome or covering, ate ol-] profits and revenues of their reſpective coun- tel fu 
tentimes ſo called. ties. The laſt adminiſtred juſtice in the ſuper 
A'LDBOROUGH (S.) a market town in Sf. king's name, and had only ſome part of the gical 
Falk, 75 computed, ard 88 meaſured miles | profits aſſigned them: A third ſort of caller. or fin 
from London, both ſtrongly and pleaſantly men were thoſe, who upan account of their the a 

© ſituated in the valley of Slaug bden, having | high birth bore the title without any autho. batle) 
the ſea on the eaſt, and the river Ald on the] rity, out of which rank the governors were the ce 
welt : It hath three ſtreets in a row, and is | commonly choſe, There were allo inferior thoſe 
a commodious harbour for ſeamen and fiſh- ealdermen in cities and boroughs, who were grains 
ermen ; upon which account it is fully in-] only ſubordinate magiſtrates, who a&minif. ſenter 
habited by theſe ſort of people. It is a town] ter'd juſtice in the king's name, and were tende 
corporate, governed by two bailiffs, ten ca-] dependent on the great ealde- men or earl, ALE. D! 
pital burgeſſes, and 24 inferior officets; it | which by the name of A/dermen ſtill continues ale in 
ſends two burgeſſes to parliament ; it has a among us to thoſe inferior cfcers, whilſt public 
market weekly on Satuidzys, and a fair at- the others are called earls only, The cf; A'LEG 4 

- nuafly on the 26th of April. of ealderman was wholly civil, and had no. drink, 
ALDEBA RAN (5,) among the Mronemers, is] thing to do either with military or eccl+f1f- lead, 
the name of one of the fixed ſtars called tical affairs. What power each of them had, A'LE. Hi 
royal, in the fourth degree of Gemini, of the] is not eaſy to determine; but they weie where 
ſame nature With Mars, and which the aſ-| all obliged to be qualified with ſome know ſons at 
trologers ſay threatens death or danger, be: ledge in the law, their buſineſs being to try ALE'ME 
Ing in the aſcendant with the luminaties, or | cauſes, and to take up controverſies according the ſh 
with Mars or Saturn, to their ſeveral commiſſions. In the Sax towar 
A'LDER (A.) an old Saxon word ſignifying | Times, the biſhop and the ealdermes fat toge- deſcen 
beft or chief; alſo a tree that grows com- ther in the court to try cauſes, the one procee- ALERT 
monly in bogs or watery grounds. | ding bythe canons, and the other by the com- upon 
A'LDERMAN (S.) the ſecond degree of nobi-] mon law. Part of the ealderman's juriſdiction A'LSSBL 
lity among the Arglc-Saxons, and now the] was to examine the arms, and to raiſe the mi- (S.) t 
ſecond degree in cities or corporations; the] litia within ſuch a diſtri, in order to ſup- Buckir, 
mayor being the head, the alder men next, | preſs ribt, and execute the ſentence of a court river 7 
and the common council the third or low of juſtice. He had likewiſe the cogn:zince of the ſan 
eſt degree. houſe-breaking, robbing, &c. Nor was it time, 
&A'LDERMAN (S.) this word 4s derived from| Jawful for any perſon to remove from oro ſtowed 
the San word ecalderman, that is, a ſenior, place to anether without a certificate from by thi 
or alderman, which by degrees came to ſtand | the alderman, Now at this time 4iuerren are litter o 
for perſons of the greateſt diſtinction, becauſe] aſſociates to the mayor or civil magiſtrate ct bers w. 
ſuch were choſen to diſcharge the higheſt ols| moſt of our municipal or corporate cities or provide 
fices, being thoſe whoſe long experience ren. towns, who form a kind of council, and re- green 
dered them moſt capable, and whoſe birth] gulate matters relating to the policy of the chamb! 
and fortunes made them moſt conſpicuous; | place: Sometimes they alſo take cognizance year, i 
and as they were generally entruſted with the] of civil and criminal matters, but very rarely, preſent 
government of the counties, inſtead of ſay- and in particular caſes. Their number is not ſtreets, 
ing the governor, it was ſaid the ea/derman| limited, being in ſome places 6, and others handſo 
of ſuch a coun'y ; and by degrees this woid | 26, out of which are annually choſe the ſquare, 
came to fignify the governor of a county or | mayors or chief magiſtrates, who at the ex- where 
city. While the hep.archy laſted, theſe offi- | piration of their mayoralty devolve again held; 
cers were only during the king's pleaſure; at] into aldermen. The 26 aldermen of Lundin miles, f 
laſt they became during life, at leaſt for the preſide over the 26 wards of the city, and well ft; 
moſt part, After the Danes were ſettled in| when any of them die, the wardmote return kept 01 
England, the title of ea/dorman was changed] two, out of which the lord mayor and als heid on 
into that of earl, and the Norman introduced | -dermen chuſe one, Heretofore only the ol It is a 
that of count, which, ho' different in its ori-] dermen who had been lord mayors, and the a conſt: 
ginal ſignification, meant however the fame | three eldeſt who had not yet arrived to thaf or chof 
dignity, There were ſeveral ſorts of ea{/er- | dignity, were juſtices of the peace; but nom him; f 
men; ſome were properly only governors of | they are all equally inveſted with that honou. ALEXA“ 

a province or coun ry; ohers were owners | ALE S.) all drink or liquor made of mati that co 
of heir province, holding it as a ſee of the} but fince bre wing is become ſo great 3 trace, commo 
crown ; ſo that it was always conſidered as | the milder oc ſolter ſort is called 20, and '08 ALE'XIP 
parcel of the ſtate, Theſe ca/dermen or earls | harſher besr, = Als gature 
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ALE-CO'NNER (S.) an officer choſen by 
the livery of the city of London to look after 
the meaſures of pots uſed in ale-houſes, 

ALE'CTO (S.) in the Heathen Mythology, was 
one of the furies of hell, &c. 

ALECTRY!/OMANCY (S.) an antient fort of 
divination, whereby ſome pretended to fore- 
tel future events; which was performed by 
ſuperſtitiouſly preparing a cock by ſome ma- 
gical incantations, & c. and then fifting duſt 
or fine ſand upon ſome plane, and writing 
the alphabet thereon, and then ſprinkling 
barley or other grain thereon, from whence 
the cock pecking what he thought proper, 
thoſe letters from whence he had taken the 
grains being collected, were made into a 
ſentence, from whence the event was pre- 
tended to be known, 

ALE-DRA/PER (S.) one that ſells or retails 
ale in a publick houſe, commonly called a 
ubl.can or ale- bouſe- keeper. 

A'LEGAR {S.) ale grown ſour, or too ſtale to 
drink, and is uſed by the makers of white 
lead, dyers, &c, inſtead of vinegar. 

A'LE- HOUSE (S.) a heufe, office, or ſhop, 
where ſtrong drink is retailed to ſuch per- 
ſons as want to drink it, | 

ALE'MBECK (S.) a ehymiſt's ſtill, made in 
the ſhape of an helmet, with a beak or noſe 
towards the bottom, by which the vapours 
deſcend, 

ALERT (A.) briſk, lively, active, as it were 
upon the wing. 

ALESBURY, A*'YLESBURY or AV/LSBURY 
(S.) the largeſt and beſt market town in 
Hucbingbamſpire, ſeated on a part of the 
river Tame, in the eaſt end of a fruitful vale of 
the ſame name, In William the Conqueror*s 
time, it was a manor royal, which he be- 


ſtowed upon his favourites, to hold of him 


by this tenure, viz. that they ſhould find 
litter or ſtraw for the king's bed and cham. 
bers whenever he ſhould come that way, and 
provide him three eels in winter, and three 
green geeſe in ſummer, beſides herbs for his 
chamber; and this they were to do thrice a 
year, if the k ng came ſo often thither, At 
preſent the town conſiſts of ſeveral large 


ſtreets, and the market- houſe, which is a]. 


handſome building, and ſtands in a kind of 
ſquare. It has a very convenient town- houſe, 
where the aſſizes and ſeſſions are annually 
held; it is 34 computed, and 44 meaſured 


miles. from London: The market, which is 


well ſtored with all manner of proviſions, is 
kept on Saturdays, and its principal fairs are 
heid on the zoth of March and Pa/m Monday. 
It is a borough” town, whoſe chief officer is 
a conſtable, put in by the lord of the manor, 
or choſe by the inhabitants, and confirmed by 
him; it ſends two members to parliament. 
ALEXA'NDRINE (A.) in Poetry, a metre 
that confiſts of two ſyllables more than a 
common heroicłk. 
ALEXIPHARMICKS (S.) remedies of ſuch a 
RALUr5 as are fitted to expel poiſon, - | 


On 


; 


ALE 


ALFRE'TON (S.) a market-town in Derby« 
ſpire, ſuppoſed to have been firſt built by 
king Alfred, 100 computed, and 135 mea- 


ſured miles from London; its market day is 


Monday: This town is much noted for brew = 
ing very ſtrong and curious: taſted ale, 
A'LGEBRA (S.) is the ſcience of univerſal 
quantity, whereby difficult queſtions in arith= 
metick and geometry are ſolved : The me- 
thods uſed are two, wiz, analytical, or the 
taking of that which is enquired after, as if 
it were known, and then going back by 
conſequences, until it be found to be equal to 
ſomething really known; or elſe contrari= 
wiſe ſynthetical, that is, the taking of that 
which is given or known, and thence pro- 
ceeding by conſequences to the diſcovery of 
what is inquired after, or unknown. In thj 
art, quantities or 'numbers are repreſented by 
letters, and ſometimes by figures alſo, (as 
there may be occaſion ;) The advantages of 
thus expreſſing quantities, is, that the num- 
bers with their ſeveral operations, which in 
vulgar arithmetick would be loſt or ſwallow- 
ed up, in this are ſo ordered and managed, as 
to be preſerved diſtin and in view, and at 
laſt produce a canon or rule for reſolving not 
only the particular queſtion propoſed, but in 
general, any other of the like nature. 
ALGEBRA'ICAL (A.) any thing that belongs 
to, or is performed by algebra, 2 
ALGEBRA'IST (S.] a perſon that reſolves 
queſtions by, or ſkil:ed in, algebra, 


A'LGORISM (S.) the practice of arithmetick, 


whether algebraical or numerical. 

A'LGORITHM (S.) the art of numerical 
c mputation, and particularly means the five 
rules of arithmetick, called numeration, ad- 
dition, ſubſtraction, multiplication, and di- 
viſion. - 

ALHO'LLANTIDE (S.) the firſt day of Ne- 
wember, or All. Satntt day. 

ALIAS (Part.) alſo, another beſides what has 
been already named. 

ALIEN (S.) a ſtranger, or foreigner, one not 
born in' the country, nor naturalized ; who 
according to the common law of England, is 
incapab'e of inheriting lands till he be natu- 
ralized ; alſo in corporations, all are called 
foreigners, who are not freemen thereof by 
birth, ſervitude, purchaſe or gift, 

ALIEN (V.) to transfer the property of a 
thing to another, to make over an eſtate to 
a perſon or family that was not the heir by 
birth, to difinherit thoſe who would other- 
wiſe have claimed it. F 

A'LIENABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
made over or conveyed to another, &c, 

A'LIENATE (V.) to eſtranze or draw away 
the affections, to make over or give away to 
ſtrangers, Re 

A'LIENATED (A.) conveyed or made over 
fo a ſtranger, 

ALIENA'TION (S.) an eſtranging, giving 
away, or making over to ſtrangers, a man's 

| . effects, 
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A L K 
_ effeAs, or an eſtate, by due courſe of law. 

ALIGHT (V) to diſmount, or get off the 
back of an horſe, or other creature whereon 
a perſon rides, | 

ALVKE (part.) in the ſame manner or form 
with another. | 

A'LIMENT (S.) any thing that feeds or ſup- 
ports nature, whether it be animal or vege 
table nouriſhment or food; in Phyſich, it 
Ggnifies the converting the ſubſtance taken in 
at the mouth into chyle, in order to repair 
the continual decay of the body, cauſed by 
perſpiration, or otherwiſe, : 

ALIME'NTARY or ALIME'/NTAL (A.) nou- 
riſhing, feeding; and in Anatomy, that paſ- 
ſage in the body thro' which the food paſſes, 
is called the alimentary duct. 

A'LIMONY (S.) ſapport, maintenance, food; 
in Law, what a woman may ſue her huſ 
band for, who is ſeparated from him without 
being charged w.th elopement or acultery, 

A'LIQUANT PART (S.) in Arithmetich, is 
that which is not exactly contained any cer- 
tain number of times without leaving a re- 
mainder, as, 3 is an aliguant part of 10, be 

cauſe it is contained 3 times and 1 over, 

A'LIQUOT PART (S.) in Aritbmeticł, is that 
number which is contained an exact number 
of times in another number, without leaving 
any remainder, as ; is an aliguct part Of 15, 
becauſe 3 times 5 is 15. 

ALISA'NDERS (S.) the herb lovage. 

ALIVE (A.) that has ſenſe and motion, a- 
mong Animals; and that has the ſap circu- 
lating, &c, in P/ants ; in Liguors, they are 
fo called, when they taſte briſk, &c. 

- ALIZEE'S (S.) a ſort of wind in the Caribbee 

iſlands, which carries veſſels ſrom Eft to 

Ve; they are very regular and periodical, 

and blow at certain times of the year, in 

different parts of the Atlantic, Eiblopic, In- 
dian and Pacific ſeas, 
A'LKAHEST (S.) in Chzmiftry, a menſtruum 

'_ which ſome chymiſts pretend is ſuch an uni- 

verſal diſſolvent, that it will reduce all mixed 

bodies into a liquor of its own ſubſtance, 
and yet retain its ſeminal power and natural. 
form intire. 

ALK ALI (S.) the herb glaſs-wort or falt- 
wort; it is 2 fort of ſea blite, and one of 


the chief ingredients in making glaſs ; in the 


common received uſe and fenſe of the word, 

it is any matter, which being mixed with 

an acid, an efferveſcency or ebulliticn is 
roduced. 


Alkali Salts are acids encloſed in little | 
heaps or beds of earth, mixed with oil, by | 


the help of fire. 

Fixed Alkalies, in Chymifiry, are produced 
by burning the plant kali, &c, and making 
a lixivium or lee cf its aſhes, which being 
fiitrated, and the moiſture evaporated by a | 


gentle heat, the fixed (alt remains at the bot- 
tom of the veile! ; this ſalt t ecoming by the |. 
operations very poious, in which many par- 


ALL 

3 

207 W , olent effervelcence 
or ebullition ariſes, 

Volatile Altalies, are the volatile (alts 2. 
bounding in vegetables; fo termed; becaut 
upon an application of an acid to them 2 
fermentation inſues. 

ALKA'LIZATE BODIES (S.) in Chymiſry 
are thoſe whoſe pores are ſo formed, 43 15 
be capable of being pierced, and put into x 
ſtrong motion by an acid. 

ALKALIZ ATE Spirit of Wine, in Chymifry, a 
very ſtrong rich ſpirit, that when ſet on fire 
burns quite away without leaving any dregs, 
and vill ſet fire to gun- powder, 

OO NEE TIONS (S.) a converting to an 
alkali. 

A'LKANET (8) the herb commonly called 
Spaniſh bugloſs. 

ALKE'RMES (S.) a ſweet meat, wherein the 
principal ingredient is the kermes, deemed aq 
extraordinary reſtorative, and great ſriend 
to nature, by its nutritive quality, 

ALL Part.) the total, the ſum, the aggregate, 
the whole, each and eve y one. 

ALLANTOFS ALLANTOVDES (S.,) in 4. 
natomy, one of the coats incloſing the ch! 
in the womb, inſerted between the amnion 
and chorion, and is a receptacie for the 
urine coming from the bladder by the nave 
and urachus. In ſeveral beaſts, it js called 
tunica farciminaſit, it being ſhaped like a 
hog's pudding; but in mea, and ſome beaſts, 
it is round. 

A'LLAR (S.) in Botary, the alder tree is ſo 
called. 8 

ALUTA'Y or ALLO'Y (S) æny ſort of metal of 
a meaner or baſer ſort, that is mixed with 
a purer or finer ſort, as copper or any other 
metal, with gold or filver, in order to make 
it harder and more workable, or to icduce 
it to the ſtandard of the ment of any patti- 
cular country; as heie in England, to 11 
ounces 2 penny weights of pure filver is put 
18 penny weights of allay or alley, which 
makes one pound weight of metal, of which 
the current coin is made. The filverimitls 
have divers different quantities of 4 mixed 
with divers (orts of work, of which toys 
generally have the greateſt quantity, and 
conſequently is the c arſeſt of metal. 

ALLAY V.) to eaſe, afſwaze, or alleviate 
ſorrow or pain, to debaſe any metal by mix- 

| ing it with one of a leſſer value, to teduct 

| any ſubſtance to a leſſer value, by putting 

to it one of a meaner nature, or different 
quality ; in Carving, it ſiguifics to cut upd 
| pheaſant. | 

ALLE/DGE (v.) to affirm, to bring any hg 
as a proof, to quote, to inſtance, or brig 

in precedents, 

ALLEGA'*'TiON (S.) a citation, or 
of any pailage, a making apy aſſertiun 800 
by due pro f, | 

ALLE'GIANCE (S.) fidelity or obedience, 4 
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ALL 
natural duty which every ſubject owes (and 
ſwears to keep) to his prince, according to 
the conſticution of the kingdom or country 
where he is born or reſides, 

ALLEGORIZE (v.) to make uſe of allegories 
in one's ſpeech or writing, to explain a ſub- 
je, by ſuppoſing it to have an allegorical as 

well as a plain meaning. 

A'LLEGORY (S.) a fabulous, figurative way 

ol ſpeaking, made uſe of by thoſe, who ſay 
one thing and mean another, wherein the 
literal meaning of the words is not to be re- 
garded, but the defign, moral, or application 
of the fable or figure is to be obſerved. 

ALLE/GRO (A.) im Mufick, ſhews that the 
performance ought to be in a briſk, lively 
manner, but not too faſt ; If poco ſtands be- 
fore, the mufick muſt be performed in ſome 
what a flower or graver manner than fingle 
allegro requires; it it be preceded by piu, the 
muſick muſt be ſomewhat faſter than allegro, 
and then is the quickeſt of all, In every ſwift 
movement, the player or finger muſt be care- 
fvl to be diſtin, and not hurry himſelf into 
confuſion, and his auditors into uneaſineſs 
by too much fire or precipitancy. 

ALLELU'JAH, HALLELUJAH or ALLE- 
LU IAH (Part.) a word that frequently oc 
curs in the Pſalms, and other parts of holy 
writ, which, for its peculiar emphaſis in the 
Hehreꝛv language, remains generally untranſ. 
lated, meaning in Engliſh Praiſe ye the 
Lord ! 8 

ALLELU'JAH (S.) the herb French ſorrel, or 
wood ſorrel. 

ALLEMA'NDA or ALM AND (S.) a certain 
air in muſicx. always compoſed in common 
time, and conſiſting of two parts or ſtrains, 
each of which muſt be played twice over in 
a grave. ſort of a manner, and yet at the 

ſame time ſo ſprightly, as to be diverting to 


the ear; of which Corelli has given abun- 


dance of fine examples. | 
ALLERVONS (S.) in Heraldry, are the mart- 
let or martinet painted without beak or feet; 
but they differ from the martlet in this, that 
their wings are expanded, the martlkgs ſhut, 
which are never painted fronting, as the a/. 
lerions are. | | 
ALLERTON, NORTH (S.) a market town 
in the North Riding of Yorkſhire, 176 com- 
puted, and about 229 meaſured miles from 
L:non ; it hath but one ſtreet, about half a 
mile long, well built; it ſends two members 
to parliament, ha'h a good market weekly 
on Wedneſdays, for cattle, corn and other 
proviſions ; and on the 24th of Auguſt, one 
of the greateft beaſt fairs in England. 
ALLE'ViATE (V.) to eaſe, May, aſſwage, 
lichten, or leffen grief or pain, 
ALLEVIA'TION 8.) a comforting, eafing, 
affwaging, or lghtening, vt 
ALLEY ($ ) a narrow ſtreet, lane or paſſage, 
where, tho" many houſes are built, yet carts, 


coaches and other carriages cannot go thro 
N i 5 


| 


$ 


ALL 
them; alſo an even, ſtraight walk in a gar- 
den, on each fide whereof are planted trees, 
hedges, ſhrubs, or low plants, as briars, 
box trees, &c. Some make this difference 
between an alley and a path, viz. that an 
alley muſt be wide enough for two people to 


walk abreaſt, whereas a path is undeter. 
In a Compartment, it ſeparates the 


mined, 
ſquares on a parterre; in Perſredtive, it is 
that which is larger at the entrance than 
at the going out, to make the length ſeem 
greater, 

Counter Alley, a little allty by the fide of a 
great one. : . 

Frant Alley, a walk that goes from the 
front of a building, and if planted with trees, 
commonly called a %, or wiffo, 


A'LL GOOD (S.) the herb mercury, or good 


Henry, 


ALLT ANCE (S.) an uniting families by mar- 
' riages; a league or covenant between ſtates 
or poter'atss, whereby they agree to aſſiſt 


one another, in caſe they (ſhoald be annoyed 
by their enemies. | 


ALLVED (A.) joined or united by marriage, 


agreement, contract, or league, 


ALLVES (S.) ſtates or princes who have en- 


tered into a league or covenant to help and 
defend one another, | 


A'LLIGATE (V.) to tye, link, bind or faften 


together. 


ALLIGA'TION (S.) joining, linking or tying 


together; aiſo a rule in drithmerick, that 
teaches the mixing of commodities of diffe- 
rent forts and prices, ſo as to he fold at a 
given rate; and it is of two ſorts, wiz, 


Alligation medial, is when the quantity 


and price of ſeveral ſorts of goods is given, 
to find the rate at which the whole mixture 


is to be ſold. 


Alligation Alternate, ſhews how to mix 
goods of known and d.iterent prices, in ſuch 
proportion, that the whole mixture may be 
ſold at any rate between the loweſt and 
higheſt prized commodities, 


ALLIGA/TOR (S.) a kind of crocodile in the 


W-:f- Indies; it is an ampłhibious creature, 
and grows as long as it lives; ſome of them 
18 feet lung, and of a proportional bulk ; 
they ſmell ſo ſtrong of muſk, that the air, 
and water they are in, is affected with it at 
a conſiderable diſtance, 


A'LLIOTH (S) a ſtar in the great bear's tail, 
of very great ſervice to mariners in finding 


the latitude, &c. . 


ALLIO'TICKS (S.) medicines of the Galenical 


kind, whoſe property is to alter and. purify 
the blood by fermentation and cleanſing, 


made up commonly of the roots of ſow- 


thiſtle, cichory, fennel, endive, lettice, cur- 
rants, ſorrel, &c. boiled. | 


} ALLOCA'TION (S.) in the Excbeguer, is the al- 


lowing and paſſing any article in an account. 


ALLGCA'TIONE FACIENDA (s.) in the 


Exchequer, a writ directed to the lords of the 
treaſury, 


* 


DOES. — 


— 
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ALM. 
' . treaſury, upon an officer's requiring certain 
fums of money to be allowed him, which, 
by virtue of his place, he has diſburſed, 
ALkLO'DIAL or ALLO'DIAN (A.) that which 
is free of any incumbrance of ſervice or rent, 
as allodial lands are free lands. 
ALLO'DIUM (S.) in the Civil! Law, a free- 
hold or an eſtate which any man holds 6f 
his oven right, without having any obligation 


— 


to another, and is oppoſed to feodum or fee, | 
' ALL9I'NGE (S.) in Fencing, is a paſs or thruſt 


made by any, perſon at his enemy. 

ALLO'T (V.) to affign, give, or appoint ; 
alſo to divide into parts any whole thing, as 
the cargo of a ſhip, or other large quaatity, 
of goods. * 


Allottihg of Goods, in Merobandixe, is when 


a ſhip's cargo or other large parcel of goods 
is divided into ſeveral parts, in older to be 


ſold, and the part es who buy them have 


their names writ upon ſeveral pieces of pa- 
per, and by an indifferent perſon are fixed 
to ſeveral lots or parts; ſo that cach per ſon 
has that parcel, . which anſwers to the lo: 
with his name affixed to it. 

ALLO'W (V.) to grant, give, yield, permit, 
fuffer, or indulge, | | 
AELO'WABLE (A.) lawful, fit, convenient, 

roper to be done, &c, | 

ALLO'WANCE (S.) permiſſion, leave, con- 
ſent; alſo a ſtipend, ſalary, income, &c. 

ALLO'Y S.) the ſame with a⁴ x. 

ALL- SEED S.) a plant ſo called, becauſe cf 
its great quantity of ſeed, 2 

ALLU'DE (V.) to ſpeak figuratively, or refer 
to fomething not preſent. 5 

A'LLUM (S.) a kind of mineral ſalt of an acid 
taſte, leaving in the mouth a ſenſe of ſweet- 
neſs, accompanied with a conſiderable de- 
zree of aſtringency. 

ALLU/MINATE V.) to make beautiful, to 
decorate, adorn or make fine; before print- 
ing was invented, certain perſons, called al- 
luminers, made it a trade or bufineſs to paint 
the initial letters of manuſcripts in all man- 
ner of colours, and to gild them with Giver 
and gold, as may ſtill be ſeen in the vellum 
manuſcript bibles, &c. 

ALLU'/MINOUS or A'LLUMY (A.) a rough 
clammy quality, feeling or taſting like al- 
lum; alfo any thing ſoaked or laid in a diſ- 
folution thereof in common water. 

AELURE (V.) to entire, wheedle, deceive, 
beguile, or decoy by any. artifice, &c, to 
bring or draw to the lure or baſt. 


ALLU"RINGNESS-or ALLU/REMENT (s.) 


temptingneſs, decoy ing, ſtriving by ſome ar- 
tifice to #4 2 A perſon, in order to 
deceive of bring him over to do a particular 
thing. bh, 


ALLU'SION (s.) when any thing is ſpoken or |. 


written with reference to ſome other matter 

or thing, HIT \ | 
AVLMACA'NTHERS or ALMUCA'NTHERS 
(S.) circles parallel to the horizon, ima- 


the wood of the almond. tree. 


ALM 
gined to paſs through all the degrees of the 
meridian: Their uſe is to ſhew the height 
of the ſun or ſtars; being laid down upon 


ſeveral quadrants, are there called 
of altitude, : rs 


A'LMAGEST (S.) the celebrated treatiſe of 


the ſphere wrote by Prolemy, which by way 
of eminence is ſo called; notwithſtancin 
ſome famous aſtronomers of later date have 
wrote books under the ſame title, as Riccice 
lus's New Almageſt, &c, 


ALMA'IN (S.) a German, or native of Gr. 


many; alſo an air or tune in muſick, called 
al ſo an a mand, &c. which ſee, 


A*'LMANACK (S.) as now uſed, is that bock 
or inſtrument in which is recounted the dy 


of the week, month or year, both common 
and particular, diſtinguiſhing the faſts and 
feaſts from the common days by proper 
marks; pointing out alſo the ſeveral changes 
of the moon, eclipſes, c. and as theſe par. 
ticulars differ in different countries, ſo do the 
a/marncks alſo one from another, 


ALMIGHTY (A.) omnipotent, all- powerful, 


one ot the attributes of God, applicable to 
no created being whatever. 


A'LMONARY (&) a treaſury for the buſmeſs 


of charity or alms. 


A'LMOND((S.) a nut, or ſruit incloſed within 


a thick ſhell, and thin ſkin, growing upon a 
pretty tall tree, reſembling a peach- tree, tre- 
quent in Germany, France, and many other 
countries; they are of two forts, the ſweet 
and the bitter: Aaron's rod, which bore 
bloſſoms and fruit in the wilderneſs, was of 
In Refinery, 
thoſe furnaces where they ſeparate the metal, 
that is mixed among the coals, in the pats, 
&c. are called a/mond furnaces. 


A'LMONER or A'LMNER (S.) one who 


looks after, or manages the alms or charity 
of a king or ptince, commonly a dignißed 
clergyman, called lord almoner, or lord high 


- almoner, who has the forfeiture of all deo- 


dands, the forfeitures by accidental murders, 


and the goods of ſelf-murderers, which he 


is to diſtribute to the poor, By an ancient 


| cuſtom; he had a privilege to give the fuſt 


diſh from the royal table, to ſuch. poor per- 
ſons as he pleaſed, or inſtead thereof an alms 
in money: He alſo diſtributes daily to 24 
men nominated by the pariſhioners of the 


_ Pariſh. adjacent to the king's reſidence, (0 
each four pence in money, and an alm of 


bread and ſmall beer, each perſon firſt fe- 
peating the Creed 2nd Lord's Prayer in pte. 
ſence of one of the king's chaplains, deputed-' 
by the lord almoner to be his ſub- almoner, who 
is alſo to ſcatter new-coin'd two - pences 10 
the towns, and places, thro* which the king 
paſſes in his progreſs. He has allo the chit 
of ſeveral phor penſioners to the court below 
ſtairs, conſiſting of ſuch as have ſpent their 
youth, and become ſuperannuated in the 


king's ſervice; or the widows of ſuch _ 
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AL O 


hold ſervants as died poor, and were not 
able to provide for their wives and children, 
whom he duly pays; under the [rd almoner 
is a ſub- almoner, a yeoman, and two grooms 
of the almonry, choſe by his lordſh'p. 

A'LMONRY or A'LMRY (S.) the office or 
place where ſuch alms are diſtributed. 

ALMOST (part.) wanting but a little, near 
the matter, place, or thing. 5 

ALMS (S.) ſuch charitable benefactions as are, 

iven to the poor, to relieve their immediate 

neceſſities, or to make a future proviflon for 


them. Ry ; 
ALMS. HOUSE (S.) a place built and en- 
dowed for the entertainment and relief of a 


certain number of poor, aged, or diſabled 


perſons of either ſex, ſometimes of both, at 
the expence of a pfivate perſon or perſons, 
and differs from an hoſpital ovly in being 


leſs and mere confined to the particular di- 


rections of the donor or truſtees, 

A'LNWICK (S.) a-prefty good town in Nor. 
thumberland, with a market on Saturdays, 
diſtant 236 computed, and 310 meaſured 
miles from London. | 

A'LOES (S.) a fort of tree that comes from 
the Indiet, about eight or ten feet high, at 
the head of it is a large bunch of leaves, 
which are thick and indented, broad at bot. 


tom, but growing narrower toward the] 


point, and about four feet in length, The 
bloſſom is red intermixed with yellow, and 
Couble like a pink; the fruit is round like a 
large pea, White and red. The Juice of the 
leaves is drawn out by cutting them, and 
catching the liquor in bottles. The wcod is 
exceeding fragrant, eſpecially when burnt; 
but ſome reze the tree, and affirm, that 
the plant is the true aloe, the leaves whereof 
are about two inches thick, prickly and 
chimfer'd, in the middle whereof riſes a 
ſtem, which bears a white kernel, extremely 
light and almoſt round; from thete leaves an 
exceeding bitter juice is extracted, which 
purifies dead bodies waſkred therewith from 
putrefaction. There are many ways of ex- 
tracting the juice, and making it into the 
drug commonly going under this name, 
which we forbear mentioning here, referring 
to the noted herbaliſts upon this head. 
ALOE'TICKS (S.) medicines that have aloes 
a ruling drug in their compoſition. | 
ALO'FT (Part.) on high, far above one's 
teach; a word common with ſeamen, by 
whom it is principally uſed. | 
ALO'NE (Part.) by one's ſelf, without com- 
pany, retired, 
ALO'NG (Part.) forwards, or towards one's 
Journey's end, as to go along; allo ſtretched 
ps at full length, as be lies all along. 
aid (Part.) a Sea Term, fignifying that 
* en ſhould keep the ſhip cloſe to 
ind; but in common Speech, it ſignifies 
to ſtand at a diſtance. 


ALT 
ſcurf, which affects the patient in fuch & 
manner, that the hair falls ſrom the head by 
the roots. a f 

ALOU'D (Part.) in a ſtrong tone, or audible 
voice; plain and ealy to be heard, 

A'LFHA (S.) the firſt letter in the Greek al- 
phabet, anſwering to our A; ſometimes 
uſed metaphorically for one firſt in order. 

A'LPHABET, (S.) the whole collection of 
letters in any language, diſpoſed in the or- 
der of that particular nation or people. 

ALPHABE'TICAL (A.) any thing that be- 
Jongs to, or is put in the {ame order with 
the alphabet. | 

ALPHO'NSINE TABLES (S.) certain aſtro. 
nomical tables, compòſed by the command 
and under the direction} of Alphbonſus, king 
of Cafitie, who is reported to have ſpent 
400,000 crowns in compleating the work, 
and honoured it with a preface wrote by 
his own hand. | 

ALREA'DY (Part,) ſomething done and paſt 
before the time you are now ſpeaking. 

A'LRESFORD (S.) a market and borough. 
town in Hampſhire, 47 computed, and 60 
meaſured miles from London, governed by 
a bailiff and eight burgeſſes; it has weekly 
a great market on Thurſdays, for ſheep and 
all ſorts of proviſions, and two fairs yearly 
on Holy Thur fday and Midſummer day. The 
whole town was burnt down on May. day, 
16z0 5 fince when the maiket- houſe and 

many of the dwelling houſes are handſomely 
rebuilt with brick, | 

A'LSO Part.) this as well as that, or this 
matter or thing now ſpeaking of, and ſome 
other · perſon or thing both conſidered or 
compared together, 

A*LSTON. MORE (S.) a large firagg'ing bai- 
liwick town in C:mberland, built on a hill, 
at the bottom of which runs the Tine; it 
has a market on Saturdays, and is 209 com- 
puted, and 250 meaſured m-les from London. 

ALT (A.) in Mzfck, fignifies thofe particular 
notes or parts that are above the common 
ſyſtem, or five lines, ſhrill, &c. | 

A'LTAR (S.) a fort of table, wh'ch the old 
heathens made uſe of to offer ſacrifice to their 
gods ; who, as they had three ſorts of deities, 


ſo there were three ſorts of altars ; Thoſe ® + 


for the celeſtial gods were raiſed high from 
the floor, as a middle. fized man could make 
uſe of them; thoſe for their infernal gods 
were placed in a little trench below the ſur- 


face of the ground; and the terreſtrial dei= - . 


ties had their alrars, ſet upon the ground, a 


| very little raiſed, flagged with ſad and cover- 


ed with vervain. Among the Fezvs there was 
great variety of altars, and alſo in the primi- 
tive chriſtian church, and even to this day in 
the Roman Catholick church; but the church 
of England, and all the reformed churches, 
diſcontinue the name, and have aboliſhed the 
doQrine that ſupported the uſe. 


PLOPECY (s.) the diſcaſe called fer. evil or 


ALTER (V.) to change a thing from one 
= form 
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form to another, to vary or turn one's re-] bottoms, ſet one on the top of the other, f MBA! 
ſolution to a differeat matter to what it was ſub ime any thing in a chymical turnace, a 
former ly. £ A'LEVARY (S.) a bee-hive, or place where | 221 
A'LTERABLE (A.) that may be varied, bees are nouriſhed j in Anatomy, that part, 3 
changed, or put into another form or con- Or inward cavity of the ear » Where the Wax ; * 
dition. is bred, is ſo called. * f 
ALTERA'TION (S.) any ſort of change Or ALVEOLI (8.̊ the ſockets, or hollow cavi. 3 
Welten whatever, | | ties of the Jaws, where the teeth grow, which 
A'LTERATIVES (S.) in Phy, are ſuch A'LWAYS (Part.) continually, inceuantly, e. upon 2 
medicines, that by ſlow, and almoſt imper- ver, r eferring to time paſt and to come, AMBA'S 
\ ceptible means work upon the conſtitution, | AM (V.) the preſent tenſe of the verb ſubſtan. \MBA'S 
rorrecting the malignancy of the humours, [ tive to be, and means a perſcn's immediate of an i 
and rendering them healthful, ſpeaking of himielt, as, I am. | ther ; | 
A'LTERCATE (V.) to ſquabble, contend, | AMAI/N (Part.) in the Sea- Language, figni. AR 
ſcold or wrangle. : fies yielding, ſubmitting, or'ſtriking the top- 3 
ALTERCA'TION (S) a ſquahbling, conten- fail; in common Aﬀpairs, it means doing a hous 4 
tion, wrangling, diſputing. | thing with one's utmoſt power or ability, UBER. 
ALTERNATE or ALTERNATIVE (A.)] as, be comes on amain, i. e. he improves greyiſh 
whatever is done by turns, or one after ano- mach, or comes forward very ſt; alſo in and is u 
ther; in Geometry, alternate angles are thoſej the game or play with dice Cal ed bazard, it is ſou 
which are tormed by a line cutting or croſſ- the firſt number from 5 to , both incluſive, the coaf 
ing two or more parallel lines, and are on | that 18 thrown, is called the main or amain, 1 is nov 
the oppoſite ſides of the cutting line, the one AM ALG AM ATE (V.) with the Cm, is was forr 
below the firſt parallel, and the other above to mix mercury with gold, filver, or other wax nc 
the ſecond, In the doctrine of proportional | metals, to reduce it to a fine powder or paſte, the ſun, 
Nuanticies, alternate proportion is where the | AMALGAMA'TION (S.) the diffolving me. brought 
antecedent of one ratio is to its conſequent, tals by quickfilver or mercury. this opin 
as the antecedent of another is to its conſe. | AMA'/LGAME (S.) metals reduced to paſte hd hoas 
quent, the ſame ratio holding alternately, by | or powder by the help of quickſilver. trated, ; 
changing the antecedents into conſequents, | 4MANUE'NSIS (S.) one that writes what before it 
as 2. 4. 6. 12, ard 2. 6. 4, 12. When ap-] another dictates, a clerk, &c, being bre 
plied to Hera diy, it is uſed in reſpect of the | AMA'/SS (V.) to heap up, or collect together honey in 
ſidtuation of the quarters. great quantities of money, wares, or wealth IMBIDE'N 
ALTERNA'TION (5.) a regular changing by | of any kind whatever. uſe of bo 
turns, or one after another, as in ringing | \'MATORY (S.) a philtre or charm to cauſe one who 
of bells. | or produce love, DE in a Lat 
_ ALTHO/ (Part ) a ſudden expreſſion, import. | AM AURO'SIS (S.) a depravation of fight, the of both p 
ing aſſurance of doing ſomething, tho* an-] eyes being ſeemingly. not affected; it is ulu · MBIDE'Y 
other perſon ſhould uſe his endeavour to] ally called the guerra ſerena. : | longing to 
prevent it. AMA'ZE (V.) to ſurprize, aſtcniſh, daunt, ing with 
ALTIMETRY (S.) the art of meaſuring per- confound, frighten. . : : in order t. 
pendicular and oblique heights, whether ac. | A'MAZONS (S.) a certain warlike nation of 'MBIENT 
ceſſible or inacceſſible, women of Sarmatia, on the river Ther modin: compaſles, 
A'LTITUDE (S.) the height of any thing a. | They permitted no men to live among them; particular] 
bove the eye of the beholder; and in a and if by the converſation which they had encircles al 
Geometrical Senſe, is the third dimenſion or | with the men of neighbouring countries once MBIFA'RI 
what properly conſtitutes or makes a body; a year, they brought forth any male children, ſpeaks wit 
and in this ſenſe it is called rbrcaneſe, they deſtroyed them as ſoon as born; but ſpeech, tha 
ALTOGE'THER (Part.) wholly, abſolutely, | took great care of the females, and bred MBIGEN 
quite. them to arms. On the left ſide, their boſom ad hyperbe 
A LTON (S.) a tolerable town in Hampſhire, | was uncovered; they burnt one of theit ſcribed, an 
having a great market on Saturdays, about] breaſts, that it might not hinder them aha MBIGUIT 
39 computed, and, 50 meaſured miles diſ. uſe of their bow, and the other was preſery doubtſulne! 
tant from London. to ſuckle their gicls: They are ſaid to hate any thing | 
ALTRUNCHAM (S.) a fine ſmall market- | extended their empire as far as Epbeſu in ſulpence w 
town in Cbeſpire, 137 computed, and 152] A; but coming into Europe, were de- of the queſt 
meaſured miles from Lendon, governed by a] feated by the Athenians under 7b:Jcus, Some MBO 
mayor, xc. whoſe market is weekly on Sa- authors imagine there is no more in the | termine, 
turdays, and fair on the 2<th of Fay. whole account, than that it was eue MBI r (8.) 
A'LTUS or ALT (S.). a Mufical Term, ſigniſy- for the women to go to war along with i the bounda 
ing the counter tenor, or upper part perform-| men, and that all the other parts of thei of any figur 
ed by men, particularly in vocal muſick,  hiftory are fabulous. = MBI'TION 
that performed by boys and women being | \MBAGE(S.) a ridiculous, far. f ched circum leſs or fame 
called the treble, locution, by which the proper 2 * nels, that c 
ALU'DELS (S.) thoſe pots or glafſes without | ſubject diſcourſed on, is quite run away wen Tn gove. 
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YBARVALIA (S.) certain feſtivals, of ra- 


e, 0 
e. | | ther hallo ings of the ground, and harveſts, 
where uſed by the Romans before they went to reap- 
part, ing; at which time they carried a ſow with 
> Wax pigs three times round the ficld, ore of the 
company all the while, with an oaken gar 
cavi- land on his head, finging the praiſes of Ceres ; 
. which done, they poured out wine and milk 
ly, e- vpon an altar, and then ſacrificed the ſow, 
e. AMBA'SSADOR S.) fee Embaſſador. 
bſtane \MBA/SSADRESS (S.) a woman that is ſent 
£diats of an errand to negotiate buſineſs for aao. 
ther; alſo the wife of an ambaſſador, 
ſigni- WMBER (S.) a yellow, tranſparent, gum-. 
e top- mous, or biwiminous ſubſtance, of a refi- 
Ing 2 nous taſte and ſmell, like oil of turpentine, 
bility, UMBER. GREASE (S.) a fragrant drug, of a 
proves greyiſh or aſh colour; it melts like wax, 
alſo in and is u'ed both as a perfume and a cord al; 
3Zard, it is found in ſeveral parts of the ocean, vpor 
luſtve, the coaſts of Muſcouy and the Indian ſhore. 
Mains It is now well-known to be a bi: umen; but 
tt, is was formerly imagined to be a mixture of 
other wax ard honey, which being hardened by 
paſte, the ſun, by falling into the ſea, was there 
8 Mts brought to perfection. What gave riſe to 


this opinion was, that from a mixture of wax 
and honey an eſſence very fi rilar may be ex- 
trated, and that large pieces have been found 


| paſte 
; What 


gether 


honey in the middle of them. 
wealth 


\MBIDE'XTER (S.) a perſon who has the 
uſe of both his hands alike; Meta pboricaliy, 
one who piays the Jack on both fides ; and 
in a Law Senſe, a juror who takes money 
of both parties for giving his verdict. 


o cauſe 


ht, the 
is Uſys 
daunt, ing with contrary parties at the ſame time 
in order to make advantage of both. 7 


tion of 'MBIENT (A.) any thing that ſurrounds, en- 
rmodim: compaſſes, or is all about another thing; 
them; particularly applied to the common air, that 
hey bad encireles all other bodies in this lower world. 


ies once MBIFA'RIOUS (A.) applied to one who 
hildren, ſpeaks with a double meaning; a deceitful 

n; but ſpeech, that may bear ſeveral interpretations. 

wt 2 MBI'GENAL (A.) in Geometry, relates to 

r dolo 


of theit leribed, and the other eircumſcribed. ; 
n in the MBIGU'ITY or AMBI'GUOUSNESS (S.) 
reſetved doubtſulneſs, double- meaning, obſcurity, | 
to have any thing that leaves or keeps the mind in 
pbeſu in ſolpence what to determine, or which fide 
ele de of the queſtion to take. 

s, Some obs (A.) doubtſal, uncertair}, un- 

in the determined. ; x 
ſtoma) MBIT (S.) a Geometrical Term, fignifying 
with the the boundary, out line, or circumference 
of theit of any figure, regular or irregular, 

5 MBITION S.) a vehement defire of great 
citcum- nels or fame, a thirſt after power, a rettlet?” 
ment ot nels, that cannot bear any competitor, ei- 
ay from. Wer in government or honour, 

\MBAR* 1 


before it reached its full maturity, that upon 
being broke were found to contain wax and 


MBIDE'XTROUS (A.) appertaining or be- 
longing to the mean and baſe practice of ſid- 


| 


] 


E 


1 


an hyperbola, which has one of its legs in- | 


| 


AME 

AMBFTIOUS (A.) greedy of praiſe, honour, 
and power, 

A*'MBLE (V.) to mince or mimick, to play 
the wanton ; in Horſes, to change ſides at 
each fiep or remove, both the legs on one 
fide being litted up together, 

AMBLESIDE (S.) in W-fmore/and, a town 
whoſe market is held on Wedneſday, 206 
computed, ar.d 250 meaſured. miles from 
Longon, ; 1 ? 

A!VMBLIGON (S.) a figure whoſe angles are 
obtuſe, or larger than a right angle, viz. 
containing more thon go degrees. 

AMBLIGO/NIAL (A.) obruſe-angled., _—- 

A*'MBRESBURY (S.) in /ilrfire, a very n. 
tient tou n. but the market on Fridays is 
now almeſt diſuſed, 

AMBRO'SIA S.) any thing that is exceeding 
pleaſant to the taſte 5 among the Heatbens, 
it was what they feigned their gods and 
goddeffes regaled themielves with; likewiſe 
the herb called the oak of Jeruſalem. 

AMBS-A*'CE or AMMS-ACE S.) a term in 
Gaming, when two aces are thrown at one 
time, 

AMBULA!/TION (S.) walking, or moving 
from place to place; in Phyſfick, it is the 
ſpreading of a gangrene. 

A*'MBURY, A'NBURY (S.) that diſeaſe in 
horſes and cows, that ſhews itſelf by break - 
ing out in ſpongy ſwellings full of blood. 

A*'MBUSH, A'MBUSHMENT or AMBUS- 
CA*DE S.) a hiding or concealing one's 
ſelf, a laying in wait to ſurprize at una- 
wares ; particularly uſed in military Affairs, 
when a detachment of ſoldiers lie concealed 
in a wood, or other convenient place, to 
intercept the enemy*'s proviſion or ammuni- 
tion; and alſo the place where the action is 
done, is ſometimes ſo called. 


"| A'MELCORN (s.) French rice, or grain of 


which ſtarch is made, 
AME'N (Part.) may it be ſo, let it be ſo, I 
agree, wiſh, or deſire it may be fo, as the 
matter before ſpoke Tpecified ; in which ſenſe 
the church puts it at the end of every prayer. 
AMENABLE (A.) of an eaſy or affable diſ 
poſition ; and in Lazy, it is uſed for a wo- 
man's ſubmitting herſelf to the governance 
of her huſband. 
AMEND (v.) to improve in art, to reform 
or correct what has been done amifs, to be- 
have better than heretofore, 


- 


| AME'NDABLE (A.) that which may be 


j 


made better, or that may be improved or 
remedied. 


AME'/NDMENT (S.) improving, growing 


| 7 


better, correcting what is amiſs; in Lau, 
it is rectifying, or ſupplying a miſtake, or 
omiſſion in a proceſs, difcovered before 
judgment. 
AME NDS (S.) an equivalent, or ſatisfaQion 
for an ir jury done, or a favour received. 
AME NIT (S.) the pleaſantnefs of a garden, 
the deligheſulneſs of any charming obieccr. 
| AME'RGE 
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| AMM 
AME'RCE (V.) to puniſh by laying a fine upon 
an offender, at the diſcretion of the court, 


AME'RCEMENT or AME'RCIAMENT (S.) 
a penalty, mul& or fine charged or aſſeſſed 


by the peers or equals of a perſon, for an 


offence done; or a pecuniary puniſhment 
inflicted upon offenders at the mercy of the 
court, in which it differs from a fine, which 
is a mulct aſcertained by ſtatute. . 
A'MERSHAM or A'GMONDESHAM (S.) a 
ſmall market and borough- town in Bucking- 
bamſbire, that ſends two members to par lia- 
ment; it is no corporation, and its chief 
magiſtrates are burgeſſes; it has a fair on 


Whitſun Monday, and its market is weekly! 


on Tueſdays; it is 24 computed, and 29 
meaſured miles from London, 
A'METHYST (S.) a precious ſtone of a deep 
violet colour, the ninth in place upon the 
breaſt-plate of the Few! high prieſts, upon 
which the name 7/achar was engraved; it is 
reported to reſiſt poiſon, and prevent drunk. 
enneſs; in Heraldry, it ſignifies the purple 
colour in the coat of a nobleman ; in gentle- 


mens eſcutcbeons, it is called purpurez and in 


ſovereign princes, it is called mercury. 

AMFRA'CTUOUS (A.) full of turnings and 
windings, like a maze in fine gardens, 

A/MIABLE (A.) lovely, deſirable, charming, 
beautiful; in Arxritbmetick, thoſe numbers 
that are mutually equal to each other's ali- 
quot parts are called amiable numbers, ſuch 
as 284 and 220; the aliquot parts of 284 
are 144, 71, 4, 2, 1, the ſum of which is 
220; and the aliquot parts of 220 are 110, 

5» 44, 22, 20, 11, 10, 5, 4, 2, 1, the 
um whereot is 284. 

A'MIABLENESS (S.) lovelineſs, deſirableneſs, 

charmingneſs. 

AMIA'NTUS (S.) a fort of ſtone Ike alum, 
which being put into the fire, d es not viſi- 
bly conſume ; ſome call it earth- flax, otheis 

_ falamanders hair. 

A'MICABLE (A.) friendly, courteqn, loving, 
kind, peaceable. 

AMICABPFLITY or A'MICABLENESS (S.) 

courteouſneſs, friendlineſs, kindneſs, peace- 

ableneſs. | 

A*MITY (S.) fricndſhip, kindneſs, love, af- 
fection. | 

A'MMON (S.) the ſirname of Fupiter, wor- 

 _ ſhipped under the ſhape of a tam; alſo the 

name of one of Lot's ſons by his youngeſt 

daughter, from whom ſprung the Ammo- 
nites, : 

A!/MMONITES (S.) the offspring of Let's fon 
called Ammon, who inhabited that part of 
Syria, called by Foſepbus the hollow, after 

they had expelled the Zanzumins. Upon the 

death of Fair-they invaded the land of Ca- 
naan, and made the Iſraelites tributaries ; 
but at length being defeated, their country 
was harraſſed by Zepbrbab. In the reign of 
Saul, they again invaded Cangas under their 


AMP 


all the right eyes of thoſe they ſubdued; hy 
Sau! overthrew them, and deſtroyed the 

| greateſt part of their army; afterwarg, 
they were ſubdugd by Foab, vanquiſhed and 
made tributary by Jotbam, and deteated by 
Judas Maccabeus. 

AMMUNTI'TION (S.) all forts of warlike tores 
or proviſions, whether corn, arms, powder, 
ball, &c. prepared, or laid up, for the uſe of 
an army, by ſea or land. 

A*'MNESTY or A*'MNISTY (S.) a genen 

pardon or at cf oblivion granted bya prince 
to his ſubjects, by ediR, proclamation, ot 
otherwiſe, upon an accommodation or agree. 
ment with them after a rebellion or gener 
deſection; it is alſo applied to treaties be. 
tween two or more foreign powers, import. 
ing, that all former acts of hoſtility ſhall be 
paſſed by, and buried in oblivion, as though 
they never had been. 

A*'MNION or AMNIOS (S.) that membrane 
or ſkin with which the foetus in the womb is 
immediately covered, 

AMORO'SO (S.) alover, a gallant, one who 
deals much with the ladies. 

A'MOROUS (A.) of a loving, kind diſpeti. 
tion; one who delights in love matters, 
AMO'RT (A.) fad, heavy, dull, mouintyl, 

diſmal, dejected, diſmayed, &c. 

AMOU'NT (S.) the ſum, the total, the charge 
or value of a thing, 

AMOU'NT (v.) to get or rife up, to aſcend; 
alſo to come to a certain charge or value, 
AMOU'RS (S.) affairs of love, intrigues with 

women in the criminal way. 


precious ſtones. 

AMPHEMERVFNUS (S.) a diſtemper that 
comes every day as an ague or ſever, 

AMPHI'BIOUS (A.) of both ways or kind; 
ſuch creatures as live both on land and in 
the water, ſuch as frogs, caſtors, otter, 

| tortoiſes, ſea- calves, crocodiles, &c. 

AMPHIBOLO'/GICAL (A.) ſomething that 
belongs to amphibology, doubtful, undeter- 
minate, 

AMPHIBO'LOGY (S.) an obſcure way d 
ſpeaking or writing, ſo that the ſenſe mi 
be taken two contrary and oppoſite was: 
The Engliſh language is not fo liable to thi 
abuſe, as the French and other modem 

| tongues are, nor they ſo much as the Low 

AMPHI'SCH: (s.) thoſe people who live be- 
tween the tropicks ; ſo called, becauſe 1 
cording to the ſun's coming up to the two 
ſolſtices, the ſhadow changes, and falls ſome- 
times on the right, and ſometimes on the 
left hand. 

AMPHITHE'ATRE (s.) a large firudur, 
built either round or oval, with rows d 
ſeats or benches, for the convenience of fe, 
ing fights ſhewn in the area of it; 4 
ground was covered with ſand, that! 
gladiators and beaſts might fight there dt 


king Nabaſs, with an intention to put out 


the better convenience. A Melk 


7 


AMOU'SES (S.) counterfeit gems, artificial 
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A'MPLE (A.) ſpacious, full, extenſive, abun- 


dant. ; 

AMPLIFICA'TION (S.) the enlarging or il-- 
luſtrating a diſcourſe, by taking in whatever 
may be a means to gain upon the audience, 
in order to engage their attention, or work 
upon their behef. 

AMPLIFY V.) to enlarge, to expound, to 
extend, to illuſtrate. - | 

A'MPLITUDE (S.) greatne(s, [argeneſs, &c. 
in Afrronomy, it is an arch of the horizon, 
intercepted between the true eaſt or weſt 
point thereof, and the centre of the {un or 
ſtar, at its riſing or ſetting, 

A'MPTHILL (S.) a pretty market-town in 
Bedf.rdſhire, pleaſantly ſituated between two 
hils, diſtant trom Londen 36 computed, and 
43 meaſured miles, has a good market 
weekly on Thurſday. Queen Catharrne, 
wie to Henry VIII. retired to one of the 
king's houſes in this town, after ſhe was 
forbid the court upon her being divorced, 

AMPUTA'TION (S.) in Surgery, the cutting 


off a member or limb; in Gardening, the 


pruning or dreffing of vines,. &c. 

A'MULET (S.) a charm or medicine, worn 
about the neck or other part of the body, to 
cure, or keep away certain diſtempers. 

AMU'E (V.) to divert, put off, or keep a 
perſon from looking too narrowly into a 
matter, by feeding him with expectations 
that are not likely to ſucceed, &c. | 

AMU'SEMENT (S.) a diverſion or flight em 
ployment, a matter of no great conſequence, 
a thing of ſmall concern or value. 

AMY'GDALATE (S.) an artificial milk, or 
emulſion made of blanched almonds. 

ANA (S.) a term uſed by Phyſicians, fignify- 
ing, that in compounding a medicine, an 
equal quantity of every ingredient is to be 
taken and uſed, 

AN +BA/PTIST'S (S.) ſometimes called Kata- 
bapnifts, and Aut. pedobapt ſis, upon account of 
re- baptizing thoſe adult perſons, that em 
brace their opinions, and denying it to be 
lawtul to baptize children. Jobn of Leyden, 

uncer, Knipperdolling, and other German 
enthuſiaſts, about the time of the reformati. 
on, went by this name; maintaining that 
Chriſt was not the ſon of Mary, nor true 
God ; that we are righteous by our own 
merits and ſufferings ; that there is no ori- 
ginal fin ; that infants are not to be hapti- 
2:d; rejecting all communion with ther 
churches, magiſtracy, and oaths 3 me ntain- 
ed a community of goods, polyge ny, and 
that a man may d. vorce his wi c, if of an. 
other opinion; that the godly ſhould enJoy 
* Mcn2rchy here on earth; that men have 
tree will in ſpiritual things; and that any 
man may preach, aud adminitter the ſacta. 


; A N A 5 % 
ges : But thoſe who now go by this name 
inf England, differ from other proteſtants in 
little more than the not baptizing children, 
as appears by a confeſſion of faith, publ. ſhed 
by the repreſentatives of above one hundred 
of their congregations, in the year 1589. 

ANACA”MPTICK (A.) the ſame with refiec- 
tive, applied to ſounds produced by teflec- 
tion, as echbes; and ſometimes it is applied 
to that part of opticks, called catoptricks 3 
which ſee, 

ANACATHA'RTICKS (S.) in Pby/ich, ſuch 
medicines as cute purging or evacuations in 
the upper parts of the body, viz. ſuch as 
provoke ſneezing, vomiting, &c. 2 

ANACEPHALZE/OsSIS (S.) the recapitulating 
the heads or ſubſtance of any matter, ſpoken 
or delivered in words or writing. 

ANACEPHALIZE V. to repeat the ſub. 
ſtance or heads of a diſcourſe or argument. 

ANA CHRONISM (S.) in Chronology, is the 
placing a fact or an event much earlier than 
it ought to be; as of YirgiNs relating Dido 
was in Africa in the time of Areas; when, 
in reality, it was 300 years after the taking 
of Troy, when ſhe was there, | 

ANACREO'NTICK (S.) a poem or copy of 
verſes, wrote by or in imitation of Anacreon, 
a famous poet, who flouriſhed in the 6oth 
Olympiad, about 400 years before Chriſt, 
commonly in the jovial or Haccbanalian 
ſtrain ; in Engliſb they conſiſt of ſeven ſylla- 
bles, and in Latin of three feet and a half. 

ANA/GOGY (S.) a rapturous elevation of the 
ſoul, to things divine and eternal, in exta- 
ſy ; an endeavour to find out the myſtical 
meaning of any paſſage of ſcripture. | 

A'NAGRAM (S.) a tranſpoſition or changing 
the letters of a name or ſentence, fo as to 
make one or more other words or ſentences, 
that expreſs the good or ill qualities of the 
perſon or thing ;z; as from Mary, the name 
of the Bleſſed Virgin, is made army, which 
is thus paraphraſed : 5 


Hav well ber name may a great army boaſt, 
Wheſe womb centain'd the mighty Lord of Hoſts ! 


anagrams. 


mains or fragments taken off the table; alſo 
certain parts or portions ſelected out ot dif- 
ferent authors, | 


tion ot the ſphere upon the plane of the me- 
ridian, the eye being ſuppoſed to be in the 


an infinite diſtance. ; * 


riſh the nerves, and renew and invigorate 
the ſpirits ; any thing of a reviving or le- 


2 Kc. Theſe and many other mon- 
3 opinions, led them to as mad practi- 
a = rifing in arms, under pretence of 
Solpel liberty, they committed many outra- 


ſtarative nature, 
ANALO'GICAL (A.) proportional or belong - 
ing to proportion, or bearing a reſemblance 


or relaton to a thing. | 
«<> . ANA'LOGY 


op 
) 
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ANAGRA/MMATIST (S.) a compoſer of 
A!NALECTS or ANALE'/CTA (s.) the re- , 
ANALE'MMA (S.) the orthographical projec- 


eaſt or weſt points of the horizon, and at 


ANALE'PTICKS (s.) medicines uſed to che- 
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ANA'LOGY (S.) the fim lar relation or pro- , creaſe of money paid by a borrower 1 2 


portion which. one thing bears to another. lender; alſo that rule in Arithmetict where. 22 

ANA'LYSIS S.) the art of re olving queſtions | by the intereſt, or confideration money, ig AND 

that ate difficult, by reducing them to their | computed in proportion to the principal, 107 

component parts or firft principles, and from time and rate, whether ſimple or compound, et 

thence ſhewing the poſſibility or impoſſibility | ANATOMICAL (A.) ſomething bel nging to AND, 

of the propcfition ; alſo the chymical redu anatomy, that 

cing of metals, &c. to their firſt principles ; | AWA/TOMIST (S.) a profeſſor or practiſer of, ly, : 

and in Anatomy, it is the diſſecting of a hu or one {killed in the art of anatomy, is pt 

man body according to art. ANATOMPUZE (V.) to take a thing to pieces, AND 
ANALY'TICK or ANALY'TICAL (A.) be to examine every part, to diſlect, or cut ip rou2 

longing to analyſis, or the method of refvl-} the body of any creature. fare! 

ving queſtions algebraically. ANA'TOMY (S.) the art of diſſecting or t2. exc 

ANALY'SE (V.) a term uſed by Cbymiſis, for | king to pieces animal bodies, in order to di. fart] 

ſuch fiery operations by which they diffolve} cover the ſtructure of the parts, tend 

bodies, in order to diſcover the ſeveral parts | APNCESTORS (S ) fore-fathers, propenitors, ard 

of which they are compoſed, or thoſe from whom a perſon is deſcendcd, recor 

ANA'MNESIS (S.) a calling to mind what had | A\NCHOR (S.) the inſtrument that keeps a coun 

; Nlipped our preſent remembrance, ſhip from being driven from the place where and 
ANAMNE'TICKS (S.) medicines that are) ſhe rides; and in a Metaphorical Senſe, it tig- It ha 

helpful to, or reſtore the memory. | oifies any thing that a perſon relies upon, ot and t 

ANA''HORA S.) a rhetorical figure, im-] puts his truſt in; it is alſo the name of a wembs 

porting a repet:tion of the ſame word at the] veſſel the ſeamen put brandy in, holding or kept | 

© beginning of every verie, or member of 2| containing about ten gall. ns, In Architefur, eli in 

ſentence. it is certain carvings ſomewhat reſembling A'NECI 
ANAPLE'&QSIS S.) the ſupplying a deficien- | anchors, which in different orde:s are placed mann 

cy, a filling up a vacancy ; in Surgery, the] in divers parts; in ſome it is put in the enta. prince 

adding by art what nature has not given, | hlature, in others in the capital, and others dum: 

or that has been loſt by misfortune. in both. perfor 
ANAPLERO'TICKS (S.) fuch medicines as | A'NCHOR (V.) to heave, caſt, or throw out dilguil 
incarra'e or fill up ulcers with fleſh. the anchor, ia order to op the ſhip irom ANE M 
ANAPOLGCGETICAL (A.] without excuſe. going any tarther, the ſtt 
A\NNARCHY S.) gon ſuſion, hurlyburly, the} AN CHORAGE or ANCHORING (S.) a pro. ANE/M1 
want of government in a nation; the ſus | per place or fit ground to caft anchor in, fo that 3 

preme authority being lodged neither in a], that the ſhip may ride ſafely, nd refill the eꝛſily 

king or any other ſettled governors, but every] wind or currents; in Law, it is a certain by the 
man acts in the manner moſt agrerable tc duty paid to the king, for caſting ancher in ANEMC 
himſelf, having no ſuperior to controul him. | the pool of an harbour. the ch. 
ANASAR'CA (S.) a kind of dropſy that fills ] \NCHORET or A!NCHORITE (S.) a her. NEU'? 
| the whole body with pituitous humours. mit, or devout perſon leading a ſolitzry lie blood « 
ANASTOMA'TICKS (S.) ſuch medicines as | in a deſart, that he may he out of the reach by the 

dilate or widen the orifices of the veſſels, | of temptation, and hav: the more leiſure for ANE'W 
and cauſe a free circulation of the blood, meditation, prayer, and other religious ex- either 

ANA'THEMA (S.) ſometimes it ſignifies 2] erciſes. | | it vag 
thing dedicated to God, and ſomeiimes 2 | ANCHO'VY (S.) a ſmall ſea fiſh, which when INFRA 
perſon curſed, as we ſay, by bell, book and pick ed is much uſed as a ſauce to other fiſh, NESS. 
; candle: The Fes call it cberem. It reached A'NCHYLOPS (S.) a ſwelling between the ins. ar 
IE to a four. fold fiznification ; for it was either | corner of the eye and the noſe, INGEL 
1 an offering conſecrated to the honour of t' e ANCIENT er AN TIE NT (S.) among ths gent ſu 
1 deity, or elſe ſomething devoted to deſtruc Sai ſors, a flag ot ſtreamer (et in the ſte in df among 
ki tion, and which was to be the object of ge- a ſhip is ſo called; in Civil Af :iri, tho old Ent 
_. neral averſion; or elfe it fell under this cha- perſons who have ſerved the ſeveral offic:s ſhilling 
"128 rafter on account of ſame great miſbzhavi-l of the place or pariſh they live in, are call NGE'L] 
F. dur, of which there were ſeveral ſorts. 1 ancients, and by common practice are fun- count a 
= need not inſiſt upon the fi ſt ſignification ; as moned or cel ed, upon all publics occafions, of a ſu 
. to the ſec nd, we have a remarkable inſtance | to give their opinions; alſo among the la. leaves \ 
WA F of it in the city of FJeriabs, Foſhua vi. 17. yers in the 9 ſuch as are paſt thei fectione 
1441 the third kind of anathema is related in Ez reading are called ancients 3 and in Gray NGE/LI 
i 0 | 7a's edit. chap x. 3, the fourth kind was | Ins, it is one of the four claſſes that makes N 
„ | executed upon offences Jure pacis, i. e. to up the ſociety, which conſiſts of ancienity 3 

WH keep 'the civil and religious cuſtoms from | barriſters, benchers, and'ſtudents. = at, 
' if being violated, : A/NCIENT or A'NTIENT (A.) old, wort 2 GER 
vn ANATHEMATVZE (V.) to excommunicate | cut, aged. of a long date or time paſt. | rs 
or put under a curſe. A'NCIENTLY or A'NT1ENTLY (Part.) u *Gl 8 
ANA'TOCISM (S.) the uſe intereſt, or in- former times, a long while ago, KG called b 
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A'NCLE ($.) the joint immediately between, 


or which parts the leg from the foot, 


AND (part.) uſed in the Engliſʒ tongue to 


on the words that follow with thoſe that 
went before, 


ANDA/NTE (S.) a Mnfical' Term, ſisniſying 


that every note muſt be played very d. ſtin ct 
y, and the time ob er ved very exactly, and 
is principally applied to the thorough baſs, 


ANDOVER (S.) a mayor, market, and bo- 


rouzh town in Hampſbire, a great thofough 

are in the weſtern road, from London, diſtant 
e computed, and 66 meaſured miles, plea- 
fartly ſeated on the ſides of the downs, which 
tenders it very healthy, and is a populous 
ard thriving place, governed by a mayor, 
recorder, aldermen, bailiffs and common 


council men, with the privilege of electiag 


2nd ſendiag two members to parliament : 
It has a great market weekly on Saturday, 


and two fairs yearly, wiz, May 1, and No- 


v'mber 6, Near to it, on September 30, is 
kept Meybill. fair, eſteemed one of the great- 
elt in England, eſpecially for ſheep, 


ANECDOTES (S.) memoirs that treat of the 


manners, tranſactions, and ſecret affairs of 
pr nces and great men with too much free. 
dum and fincerity to be publiſhed white the 
pzrſons are living, unleſs it be under the 
dilguiſe of a novel, &c. | 


ANEVO'METER (S.) an inſtrument ta try 


the ſtrength of the wind by. 


ANEMONY S.) a name given to all flowers 


that are of ſhort duration, and that are 
eiftly beaten down, ruffled, or deſtroyed 
hy the wind. 


ANEMOSCO/PE (S.) a machine that ſhews 


the changes of the wind, 


ANEURISM (S.) a ſoft tumour, formed of 


blood extravaſated and ſpread under the fleſh 
by the rupture or dilatation-of an artery. 


AME W (Part.) ſomething done over again, 


either in the Came or different mode to what 
it was ig before. 


NFRACTUO'SITY or ANFRA'CTUOUS- 


NESS (S.) a labyrinth, a winding, a turn 
ing, an intricacy. 


NO kl. (S.) a meſfenger, a ſpiritual intelli 


gent ſubſtance, the firſt in rank and dignity 


amorg created beings; alſo the name of an 


old Engirſ gold coin, of the value of ten 
ſhillings, 


NGELICA (s.) a plant fo named, on ac- 


count of its being a great anti- poiſon; it is 
4 a (weet ſmell and aromatick taſte, the 
eaves whereof are much uſed by the con- 
ectioners. 


GELICAL (A.) of the nature of angels, or 
3 relating thereto. b 
ai wrath, fury, diſpleaſure, reſent- 


'NGER ( 


V.) to diſpleaſe, to ſtir up, or ex- 


8 the reſentment of a per ſon, &c. 
LY ” . * c 
S.) tumours or ſwellings in the groin, 


Fall: by the phyficians buboer, 


% ; - 
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ANGINA (s.) the diſeaſe commonly calle 
the guinſey, or ſwelling in the throat. 

ANGIO'/LOGY (S.) a differtation or treatiſe 


upon the ſeveral vifſels in a human body, 
as the arteries, veins, &c. 


ſides of a room or building meet and touch; 


apparatus, that people divert themſelves 
with to catch ſmall fiſh. In Geometry, it is 


called acute, right, or ozfuſe. 


with a line, hook, &c, 

ANGLER (S.) cne that catches fiſh, or en- 
deavgurs ſo to do, with a rod and line called 
an angle, | 

A/NGLESEA (S.) an iſland lying over. againſt 
Carnarvon il North Wales, compaſſed on all 
fides with the 1-4 fea, which parts it from 
Wales by a narrow channel, which may be 
forded at low water in ſome places; it is 20 


of good wheat, and milſtones to grind it 3 
is divid:d into fix kundr-ds, and theſe inta 
74 pariſhes, but has but two market: towns, 
viz. Newborough and Beaumaris: It ſends 
one member to parliament. 

A!NGLACISM (S.) the ſpeaking or writing af- 
ter the manner, or in the idiom of the Eng- 
lip people or nation, 

A'NGRED (A.) ftrred vp to wrath, diſplea- 
ſed, &c, 

ANGUE'LUES (S.) thoſe little ſmall worms 
that hawks void when they are fick, 

A'NGUISH 8.) trouble, ſorrow, grief, pain, 
any diſorder either in body or mind, chiefly 
uſed when the malady is very violent. 7 

A'NGULAR (A.) any thing that has corners 
or angles. 8 

ANHE'LUS (8.) ſnhortuneſs of breath, difficulty 

of breathing, as in the aſthma. | 

ANIMADVE'RSION S.) an obſervation made 
upon a book or other thing after duly eæxa- 
mining into the merits of it, and may bg 
applied as well to praifing or commending, 
as difpraifing or finding fault with it; in 


taken from it. 

ANIMADVE'RT (V.) to apply the mind ſeri= 
ouſly to examine into, and conſider the na- 
ture, extent, and uſeſulneſs of a thing; alſo 

to write dow one's remarks ſo made, for 

the peruſal of others, 


life and motion; from whence that power 
whereby a man or other creature exerciſes 
motion, ſenſe, or the functions of the mind, 
as perception, 1efleQion, &c. is called the 
animal faculty. 


ANIMA LCVULE (s.) a creature ſo ſmall as to , 


be inviſible to the naked eye; ſuch as thoſe 
numerous infets which crowd the water in 
| 1 the 


A'NGLE {S.) a corner, the place where two - 


alſo-the inſtrument or rod, with its whole - 


the meeting of any two lines, which incling 
to one another in a certain point, and aa 
the lines are cloſer or wider, fo the angle is. 


A'NGLE (V.) to catch fiſh with a rod fitted 


miles long, and 17 broad; it yields plenty 


which ſenſe any thing may be added to, or 


ANIMAL (S.) any thing whatever that has 
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the ſummer months, making it ſometimes | year of our Lord i757, Kc. to this it is uſu} 0 
1 of a pale, or deep red, yellow, sc. They] alſo to add the year of the prince then reign» 
7 feem to be of the ſhrimp kind. By the help | ing, as the 3oth of king George II. : li 
= | of th: m:croſcope, vaſt numbers of animal. | ANNOTA'TION S.) a particular marking, it 
1 | cules are diſcovered in molt liquors, or obferving ; eſpecially applied to the wii. te 
. A'NIMATE (V.) to ſtir up, to encourage, to | tings of thoſe who undertake to explain th 2 
g : | | : 5 e . 
gt enliven, to puſh forward, to excite. difficulties of an author. AN 
1 A'NIMATED (A.) excited, ſtirred up, quick- [ANNO'Y (V] to prejud. ce, hurt, id jure, mo- ar 
= ened, encouraged ; alſo any creature that is | leſt, or diſturb, — | AN( 
it endued with lite and ſelf- motion. ANNO YANCE.S.) any thing that is cftenfive, OL 

| ANIVO'SITY (S.) hatred, averſion, diſlike, | hurtful, detrimental, or injur1ous, ANC 
grudge, heat, paſſion, the doing any thing | ANNUAL (A.) yearly, of or belonging to * 

with a pre-determined ill- will againſt a] year. hi 

perſon. 3NNU'ITY (S.) a certain yearly allowance ing 

A'NNALIiST (S.) a writer of what happens for life, or otherwiſe; and properly cught to AN 

yea:!y, whether it relates to the church or | be paid but once a yea! ; but cuſtony has in- 8 

ſtate; an hiſtorian. troduced the payment ſometimes quarterly, an 

A'NNALS (S.) the hiſtorical account of wh3k. ſometimes half yearly, as in the arnuities in the 

has happened in former t mes, digeſted chro- the South. Sea compar y, &c. | ANS 

nologically, year atter year; or what now |ANNU'L V.) to repeal, deſtroy, revoke, the 

paſſes annually in cur times. make void, and of no effect. M2 

ANNA'TES (S. the firit year's income of a | /NNULAR (A.) round, like to, or in the A'NS 

ſpiritual or church living, that formerly was | farm of a ring. 28 

given or paid to the pope, but now to the | ANNULET (S.) a diſtinction in Heraldiy, of thi 

king. | a ſmall ring which the fifth brother of 7 f. ANT 

ANNEAML (V.) to paint upon glaſs in ſuch a | milly cught to wear; in Arcbiteciure, it ie. ene 

manner, that by baking or heating in a fur- quently means a ſmall ornament, ſometimes vice 

nace the colour fink» quite through the glaſs. | called a fillet, a cin Jure, c. gair 

It is +Ifo uſed to expreſs certain operations | ANNU/MERATE (V) to reckon, eſteem or ANT, 

of the potters upon tiles, &c, and it tignifies | count a perſon or thing into a lift, or pat of whe 

alſo.the anointing or beſ iearing with oil. a number. | | whe 
ANNEA'LING (S.) the art of painting, or | ANNUMERA'TION (S.) a reckoning or tion 

ſtaining glaſs, ſo that by the affiſtance of | counting into the number. call 

heat, the colour ſtrikes qu.teQhrough, and ANNU'/NCIATE V.) to bring a meſſage t atio1 

is not to be wathed or ſcraped off by any] a perſon, to declare ſomething unknown the 

means wha'ever, from another, firſt 

ANNE'X (V.) to tie, join, unite or add onef ANNUNCIA/TION (S) the delivering a me. ſtret 

thing to another, ' ſage that a per on is ſent about; particularly ANTA 

ANNE'XED (A) any thing tied, united, applied to the declaration the angel made to clogs 

joined, or added to another, the Virgin Mary concerning her fon Jeſus ANTA 
ANNIHILATE V.) to deitroy, quite take | Chriſt. : | turn! 

away, and reduce to nothing, which, in [A!INODYNE (S.) an aſſwager of grief, an ester part 

the full extent of the word, is only in the] of pain; in Phyſfict, thoſe medicines that dets 

power of God, all other deſtruct ons being | relieve perſons in great pajn, or that takeit fo th 

only alterations or changes of the form, and] wholly away, are called andy. hs 

not of the matter. | ANOTNT (V.) to ſmear with ally, or ſome igen 
ANNIHILA'TION (S.) a total deſtruction or unctuous matter, called eirtmert, a ceremor iq 

taking away the exiſtence of any created] both anciently, and ſtill uſed at the inavgwt 1 TA 

being, not only as a creature or thing of a| tion of kings, biſhops, and othe: great pete eſſer 

particular ſpecies, but abſolutely as matter] ſonages into their reſpective offices, _ 8 

univerſally. aN O MALISM (s.) a diſorder or irregularity Sc 6 
ANNIVE'RSARY (S.) a certain yearly return eſpecially in Chbrono/ogy. b A 

of a particular day or time ſet a-part for ANOMALLTI'STICA LorPERIO'DICAL YEAR Called 

mourning or rejoicing ; ſuch as the fixed ſer s.) is that ſpace ot time which the ear 1 

tivals, or ſtated taſts appointed by the church, | ſpends in going through her orbit, which dy f E 

and render d obligatory by the ſanction of the] reaſon of the proceſſion of the equ ale br, 

civil power, enacting a law for the obſerva- the points of interſection move back ee a 

tion of it; as of the zoth of January, the year 50 ſeconds, and, as it were, meet the Shs 

29th of May, and th of November, &c. ſun. The whole time of the earth's period, 4 55 

A'NNO DO/MINI (S.) two Latin words ſigni- or anomal:ſiical year, 13 365 days, 6 hours, in 4 

fing the year of our Lord, and frequent] 9 minutes, and 14 ſecords. fre fi 

made uſe of to ſhew what year of the Chril | ANO'/'MALOUS (A.) irregular, contrary d = 

tian æra, or epocha, any tranſaction was done rule, diſ-rderiy. ANTEC 

in, as peace made bet ween-princes, or a con. | ANO'MALY S. in Grammer, is the different ee 

tract between private pe: ſons was made in oy or itregulat conjugation of verbs, cr decleri oth 
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ANT - 
of nouns from the general rules. In Afro- 
nomy, that arch of a circle, on an angle, or el- 
liptic area, taken proportional to the ume 
in which the planet de!cends from one point 
to another, is called the mean anamoly of the 
laret. 


ANO'N (Part.) ſome time hence, hereafter, by 


and by. * 
ANO'NYMOUS (A.) a bock or perſon with- 


out a name, or title of diſtinction. 


ANOREXI'A (S.) tha: diſorder in the ſtomach 


which renders a perſon incapable of digeſting 
k 5 to0d, and which naturally creates a loath- 
ing and want of appetite. 

A'NSWER (V.) to reply to a queſtion aſked, 
to ſolve a propofit:on, by declaring what the 
amount is, & alſo to fulfil or comply wich 
the expectation ↄf a perſon, 

A'NSWER (S.) a reply made to a queſtion, 
the ſolut:on of an enigma, riddle, mathe- 
mat cal queſtion, &c, 

A'NSWERABLE (A.) accountable for or to, 
az1ceable or proportionable to a perſon or 
thing. 

ANT (S) a ſmall inſe@, ſometimes called an 
enmet or ptſmire, noted by Solamon for its pro- 
vident carefulne(s in laying up in harveſt, a- 
gainſt the neceſſities of winter. 


ANTA'GONIST (S.) an oppoſer, or perſon 


who contends for the maſtery with another, 
whether it be in bodily exerci:es, or diſputa- 
tion in words, or writing. The Anatomſis 
call thoſe muic!cs, that have a contrary ſitu- 
ation or office tv others, by this name; as 

the abductor and adductor of the elb W, the 
firſt pulling the arm back, and the latter 
ſtretching it out, 

ANTAP?HRODTI'TICKS (8) ſuch medicines 
as are uſed in venereal caſes. 

ANTAPO/DOSLS (S.) a paying back, or re- 
twrning 3 with the Rhetoricians, the counter- 
part of a ſimilitude; as the huſbandman ren- 
ce15 barren ground fruitful by manut ing it, 
ſo the ſchool. mʒſter corrects the natural ig- 
norance and Aubborneſs of children, by di 
lizently informing. their minds with good 
learning and diſcipline. ; | | 

ANTARTICK CIRCLE (S.) is one of the 
leſſer circles of the ſphere, parallel to the 
equator, and 23 deg. 30 min. diſtant from 
the ſouth pole. 

ANTA/RTICK POLE (S.) the ſouth pole, ſo 
called, becauſe it is oppoſite to the north, or 
arQick pole, 

ANTEACTS {S.) actions that have been done 
formerly, ſuch as are now paſt. 


ANTEAMBULA'TION (S.) a going or walk. 


ing before, 
ANTECEDA'NEOUS (A.) going before. 
ANTECE/DENCE or AN TECEDENTIA 6.) 
in Aft-onomy, is when a planet ſeems to move 


from eaſt to weſt, contrary to the order ot 
the fizns of the zodiack. 


ANTECE/DENT (s.) one thing going before 
a.0ther, either in order of time or place. 


* , 


* 


- AS 

In Grammar, it is the word the relative re- 
peats or refers to, as, rhe tree which grows. 
In Mathematicks, it is that term in a propor- 
tion which is firſt named or compared to, or 

with another. : . | 
A*'NTECHAMBERor A'NTICHAMBER(S.,) 
the lobby, or outer chamber of a large 
building, where ſervants, petitioners, or 


other perſon; is at leiſure to be ſpoken with, 
or calls for them. 
A/NTEDATE (V.) to date or time a letter, 
bond, or other writing, as tho” it had been 
wrote or executed ſome time before it reaily 
was; as, if I write a letter, &c. upon the 
zoth day of Fuly, 1757, ard date it as if it 
was wrote the 10th d:y of Mey, 1756. 
ANTEDILU'VIAN S.) one who lived before 
Noah's flood. t 
ANTEMERVDIAN S.) before noon, mid- 
day, or twelve o'clock, 
A*'NTEPA+T (S.) a fore-taſte of ſomething 
hat is to come hereafter, | 
ANTEPENU'LTIMA S.) 
Term, ſignitying the laſt ſyllable but two, 
or the third from the right-hand towards the 
left, which is often marked to ſhew that the 
aſpiration, or ſtreſs in pronunciation, lies 
there; as in this very word antepenullima, 
the mark or accent is put upon the ſyllable 
ul, to ſhew that the greateſt breathing, or 
ſtrongeſt part of the pronunciation, lies upon 
the vowel u. | 
ANTEPILE'PTICES (S.) medicines good for, 
or in convulſions, &c, ; 

ANTEPREDICAMENTS (S.) in Lopich, 


d:Arine of categories; ſuch as what is 
meant by the terms univocal, equivocal, and 
demonſtrative, . 
AN TE RIOR (s.) any perſon or thing that is 
put or placed befote another. 4 
ANTERIO@RITY (S.) priority or ſeniority. 


in Architefture, it means pillars or great 
ſtones put in the front of a building, to prop 
or ſupport it; alſo the ſquare pilaſters that 
were anciently put in the corners of tem- 
ples, &c. OM 
ANTE/STATURE (S.) in Fortification, a 
rough, ſmall, haſty ſort of retrenchment, 
made of paliſadoes or bags of earth, to give 
the retiring ſalliers opportunity to diſpute the 
remainder of a piece of ground, which the 
enemy has made himſelf maſter of in part 
already. 3 
ANTHE'LIX (S.) the protuberance or knob of 
the ear, or the inner circle of the auricle. 
ANTHELMTNTICKS S.) medicines that 
deſt roy worms in human bodies. 83 
ANTHEM (S.) a divine or religious hymn or 
ſong, bei formed uſually in cathedrals, by the 
choiriſters, who are divided into two cho- 
' rus's, and fing alternately, . 


| 


4. 


ſttrangers ſtay, to wait till the nobleman, or 


AN THE. 


a Grommatical ' 


things praper to be known, previous to the 


A'NTES (S.) a term uſed by Gardeners, for the 
foremoſt or undermoſt ranks of vines; and 


o 
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AN THESPHO RIA (5) certain ſeſtivals ce- 
lebrated by the ancient Greeks, in honour 
of Preſer pine, who at times adorned the 
temples of that goddeſs wich all forts of 
flowers, becauſe when Preſerpine was ra- 
viſhed by Pluto, ſhe was gathering flowers 
upon mount tna in Silly, | 

ANTHESTE'RIA (S.) ſenivals celebrated by 
the ancient Atbenians, at which time the 

maſters feaſted their ſlaves, as the Romans 
did during their Sata alia. 

ANTHONY OGY (S.) a treatiſe or collection 
of flowers, the art of knowing their dif. 
ference, generation, grow.h, produce, time 
of blowing, &c. 

ANTHRACO/SIS (5) a diſeaſe of the eyes, 
occaſior ed by a corroſive ulcer cove ed with 
ſkin, and attended with a ſwelling of the 
parts near the eye. 

ANTHRAX (S.) a burning or live coal; 2 
carbuncie ſwelling, encompaſſed with fiery, 

A ſdpazrp, and painful ſwellinge, which in a 
anner parch and burn the ſkn, 

ANTHROPO'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe, diſſer- 

tation, or deſcripticn of the whole man, 
both ſoul and body: Divines call that man- 

ner of ſpeaking of God by attributing to 
him hands, feet, eyes, &c, by this name. 

ANTHROPO'MANCY (S.) a kind of div. 
nation, perſormed by infpeRing the intrails 
of a dead man. 

ANTHROPOME'TRIA (S.) anatomy, or the 

conſideration of a man atier the manner cf 
anato miſts. 

ANTHROPGOGMO'RPHITE (S.) a heretick, 

one who ſuppoſes God to be in the ſhape ot 
a man. | 

ANTHROPO'PATHY (S.) human, or the 

_ endowment with the affections and paſſions 
of men. 

ANTHROPO'PHAGI (S.) men. eaters, or 
| favazes, commonly called cannba's, 

ANTHYPNO'TICES (S.) medicines to keep 
a perfon from ſleeping, 

ANTHYPO'PHORA (S.) a figure in Rhero- 

rict, by which the cbjeQtions and inſinuati- 

ons, that an adverſary may be ſuppoſed to 
make, are clearly and fully anſwered. 

ANTIA/DES- (S.) the gl:ndules or kernels 

commonly called the almonds of the ears; 
alſo an ir flammation in thoſe parts. 

ANTIARTHRT'TICKS (s.) medicines pro 
per to remove, or good againſt the gout. 

ANTIASTHMA “TIC KS S.) proper medi- 
cines for, or againſt the phthifick or ſhort. 
neſs of breath, | f 

ANTICRRE'SIS (S.) 2 pledge, mortgage, or 
pawn ; in the Civil Law, a covenant between 
the debtor and creditor re ating to the interelt 
or loan of money upon a mortgage or pawn, 

A'NTICHRIST (S.) a name given by way of 
eminence by St. Paul, to the man of fin, and 
fon of perdition, who at the latter end of the 
world is to appear very remarkably in oppo. 


\ » Flop to chiiciagity, His reign is (oppoſed to 


— 
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continue three years ard a half, during which <> 
time there will be a terrible perſecution ; This m 
is the opinion of the Papiſts ; but the Pro. ot 
teſtants, as they differ from them, ſo they cu 
differ (rom themſelves, Grotius and Dr, Han. w! 
mond ſuppoſing the time paſt, and the cha. ve 
racters to be finiſhed in the perſons of Cali. cal 
gula, Simon Magus, and the Gnoſticks; but me 
the more general opinion is, that the pope ver 
is the true antichrift, and accordingly, at a in. 
council held at Gap in 1603, they inſerted in der 
their confeſſions of faith, an article whereby oth 
the pope is declared to be antichrift, ton 
ANTICHRI'STIAN (A.) any thing, whether mal 
doArine or practice, that is oppotite or con- mal 
trary to the Jaws of the chriſtian religion, lettt 
ANTICHRO'NISM (S.) errors in chronolcgy, that 
a wrong computation of time. ſay 
ANTICIPATE (V.) to prevent by taking two 
up a thing before-hand, to foreſtal a mat. apot 
ket, &c. defir 
ANTICIPA!TION (S.) a perverting, fore- tick: 
ſtalling, taking up beforehand, as p 
A'NTICE (S.) a merry-andrew, a fantaſt'cil eyes, 
fellow, a buffoon, ey 
A'NTIDOTE (S.) an oppoſite, a remed) 2. for t 
gainſt poiſons, a counter poiſon, ANTI 
ANTIEME'TICKS (s.) medicines proper to Rain! 
be given in violent vomitings, to ſtop et ANTI! 
cure them, ; rejec 
ANTIEPILEPTICEKS (8) remedies againſt, the g 
or medicines to be uſed in convuttive di- not | 
tempers. that 1 
ANTILO'GARITHM (S.) the complement der, 
of the logarithm of a fine, tangent, ot ſe- the w 
cant, to o degrees. Ara, 
ANTVLOGY \(S,) a contradiction or diſi- that t 
_ greement between the words of an authcr lalvat 
in one part, to thoſe of another part cl 9 no m. 
ſame book, upon the fame ſubject. | fiat 
A'NTILOPE (S.) a mungrel ſort of creature, * pertor 
generated between a hart and a goat, 4 by] 
ANTVLOQUIST (S.) an opponent, à contia-/ 2 
dictor or diſputer. | | # the 
AN TIME/TRICAL (A.) oppoſite or conti) ps 
to the rules of metre or verſe. ut Ut 
ANTIMONA/&CHICAL or ANTIMONAR- 9 d 
CHIAL (A.) principles or opinions that a6 that fa 
againſt monarchy or Kingly government. 3 
A'NTIMONY (S.) a mineral ſubſtance of 1 VIX. 
metalline nature, having all the ſeeming "rg 
charaQers of a real metal, excepting male 1 0 
leability ; ſo that it is what is called a ſemt- 1 oh 
metal, being a fcffil glebe, compo'ed » ANT) 9 
ſome undetermined metal, combined vith 4 P4 
a ſulphurous and tony ſubſtance 3 it 15 found p AL 
in mines of all metals, but chicfly thoig o 3 
filver and lead ; that in gold mines 8 & Aw Ip, 
ſteemed the beſt. There are mines of i for t 
only, in Hungary, Germany, Cc. It is fowep A hy 
times called marcaſite of lead, from its ” bas 81 
found in clods or ſumps reſembling * "Pg 
lead, only it is both harder and lighter. f AIR 
texture is particular, bein g full of little fi 3 
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ANTINEFHRITICKS S) medicines good a- 


ANTINO'MIANS (S.) heieti:ks, ſo called for 


the wicked, but not in them; and therefore 


NL, 


a ; F 
the veins are of a red or gold colour inter- 
mixed, which is called the male, and the 
other the female. It tuſes with ſome diffi 
culty in the fire, and diſſolves in water; 
when dug out of the earth, it is fuſcd in 2 
ve:y ſttong fire, and then poured into cones, 
called antimonial horns, which is the com- 
mon fort uſyally fold in ſhops, Its uſes are 
very numerous being a valuable ingredient 
in ſpecula or concave burning- glaſſes, ten- 
de · ing them of a finer poliſh than they wou'd 

otherwiſe have; in bell metal it makes the 
tone or ſound clear, It is mixed with tin to 
make it hard and white, and with lead to 
make printers me'al, to caſt or found th<1t 
letters, In Pbyſich, its uſes are fo various, 
that according to its prepa / ation, Mr. Boy!e 
ſays, that alone, or in company with one or 
two aſſociates, it is ſufficient to furn ſh an 
apothecary's ſhop, anſwering the phyfician's 
defire, whether he wants catharticks, eme- 
ticks, diureiitks, æc. Anciently it was uſd 
as paint to blacken both womens and mens 
eyes, as appears from 2 Kings ix. 30. Ferem. 
iv. 393 and in eaſtern countries it is uſed 
for that pus poſe to this day, : 


gainſt the diſæaſes of the reins and kidneys. 


rejeQing the law as a thing of no u'e under 
the goſpel : They ſay, that god works do 
not further, nor evil works hinder ſaivation ; 
that the child of God cannot ſin; that mur- 
der, adultery, drunkenneſs, & o. are fins in 


Alrabam's lying and diſſembling was no fin ; 
that the child of grace being once aſſured o- 
ſalvation, never doubteth afterwards ; that 
no man ſhould be troubled in conſcience for 
fia; that no Chriſti in ſhould be exhorted to 
perform the duties of Chriſtianity 5 that 
an hypocrite may have all the graces, which 
ve'e in Adam before his fall; that Chriſt 
is the only ſubject of all grace; that no 
Chrittiaa believeth and worketh any good, 
but Chriſt only believeth and workeh ; that 
God does not love any man for his holineſs ; 
an fanQ.fication is no evidence of juſtifi- 
ion. | | 
ANTINO'MY (S.) a difference, oppoſition or 
contradiction between two laws, or two a. 
tickes or parts of the ſame law. 
ANTIPARALY'TICKS (S) remedies proper 
{or ſuch as are afflicted with the palſy, &c. 
ANTIPARA'STASIS (S.) a figure by which 
one grants what his adverſary affirms, but 
mw the conſequence or inference drawn 
it, 
* * | 
=" ATH (S.) averfion, hatred, or of- 
ence taken by one man againſt another man 


* 


or thing, ariſing ſome times from nature 


and ſometimes from reaſon, or an injury 
received, | 


PNTPPERTSTASIS (.) the action of two 
oppoſite qualities, herby the quality oppo- 


A NF 


ſed becomes heightened or intended; or the 
action wherehy a body attacked by another 
collects itſelf, and becomes ſtronger by ſuch, 
oppoſition ;z or an intention of the activity on 


one quality, by the oppoſition of another. 


ANTIYPHONE (S.) the anſwer that one fide 
of the choir makes to the other, when the 
pſalm or anthem isi ſung between them al- 
ternately, as in the common or reading 


pſalms. | 


ANTYPHRASIS (S.) a figure in ſpeech where» 
by the original ſenſe or meaning of a word 
is inverted, and applied quite contrary ; alſo 
a figur ative or ironical manner of ſpeaking, 
that intends the contrary to the plain mean- 


ing of the words made uſe of. 


ANTI'PODES (S.) a name given to thaſe that 
live under” the ſame meridian, and yet are 
diametrically oppoſite; they have the ſame 
elevation of thzir different poles, as they are 
in different hemiſpheres; ſo that our mid- 
d3y is our antipode: mid-night, and vice - er- 

| fa. In former ages it was thought impoſſible 
there ſhould be ſuch a place, eſpecially peo- 
pled, cur good anceſtors not being able to 
conceive, how it was poſſible to croſs the 
vaſt ſeas, that in their thoughts ſepatated 
both hemiſpheres; nay, the more ignorant 

inland people whole converſation is not with 
ſeamen, are as difficult to convince at this 
day; but mathematicians and travellers 


know infallibly the truth of the ſact. 


A'NTIPOPE (S.) a name given to thoſe who 
pretend to paſs for popes, to the prejudice of 
thoſe who are legally choſen, and ſo cauſe 

The miſ- 

chiefs that have 2roſe from theſe ſallible in- 

fallible gentlemen, the hiſtory of all nations 
concerned (among which our own is a ſe- 


a ſchiſm in the church of Rome. 


vere inſtance) lou#®ly proclaims, 


A'NTIQUARIES (S.) perſons who apply 
themſelves to the ſtudy of antiquity, by ex- 
plaining the mottoes upon medals, inſcrip- 
tions upon ſtatues and publick buildings, en- 
deavouring to recover decayed manuſcripts, 
and other lights, whereby we may come at 
the knowledge of time, paſt, and their cuſ- 


toms, laws, religion, &c. 


A'NTIQUATE{V.) to ſet afide, repeal, make 


- void, aboliſh or annul, 


ANTIQUE (A.) ancient, of an old date, or 
long ſtanding ; particularly uſed by painters, 
carvers, ſtatuaries, architects, &c. to ſignify - 
buildings, ſtatues, c. when thoſe arts were 
in their greateſt perietion among the Greeks 
aud Romans, and before the general deſection 
therein, occaſioned by the irruption of the 


Gotrhs and Vandals, 


ANTISCII or ANTOTCI (S.) any people that 
live under the ſage meridian, , but in diffe- 
rent parallels equally diſtant from the equator, 
ſome in the northern, others in the ſouthern 

They have noon and midnight 


hemiſphere. 


at the ſame time, but their ſeaſons differ; 
for whilſt one has ſummer, and the longeſt 
| | days, 


D 4 . 
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days. 3 N 

AN TISCORBU'TICKS (S.) remedies againſt 
the icurvy. | 

ANTITHESIS (S.) the, opening or ſetting 
one thing to or againſt another, by way of 

compariſon. 

. ANTITRINITA'RIANS (S.) a general name 
given to all perſons or ſects, that deny the 
Trinity; tho? it is more particularly applied 
to the Socinians or Unitarians. 

A*'NTITY'E (S.) a copy like to the original, 
or that which anſwers cr is prefigured by a 
type; as the ſacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per is the antitype of the paſchal lamb, or 
Fewiſh paſſover, &c. <a 

ANTIVENE/RIALS (S.) ſuch medicines as 
are oppoſite to, or good againſt the French 
diſeaſe or grand pox. 

\A'NTLERS S.) ſtarts or branches of a deer's 
attire, diſtinguiſhed by brow- antlers, which 

are thoſe next zbove the head, and the bei- 
entler, that immediately above the brow- 
ant ler. 8 : 
A'NVIL (S.) the inſtrument whereon ſmiths 
lay their work, in order to hammer or forge 
it into ſuch ſhapes or forms as is deſired. 
ANXTETY (S.) uneafineſs, trouble, great 
concern or defire for a thing. 
A'NXIOUS (A.) uneaſy, ſad, thoughtful, ve- 
ry deſirous. s 

A!NXIOUSNESS (S.) the ſame with Anxiety. 

ANY (Part.) ſome, part of. 

APA'CE (Part.) faſt, quick, ſwift. ; 

APAGO'GICAL (A.) a fort of demoyſtration, 
that ſhews the truth of a propofition, by 
manifeſting the impoſſibility or abſurdity of 
its contrary, 

APA'RT (Part.) ſeparate, aſide, alone. 

APA RTMENT (S.) ſuch a part or portion 
of a uſe that one perſon lodzes in, or oc- 
cupies for his uſe, ſeparate and diſtin from 
another under the ſame roof, whether it 
confiſts of one or more rooms, 

A'/PATHY (S.) a fate of inſenſibility, not 
being moved or affected either with pleaſure 
or pain, a freedom from all paſſions or af- 
fections whatever, 

APA\'UME (S.) in Heraldry, is a hand opened 


ſo, that the ſull palm appears with the 


thumb and fingers extended at tull length, 
APE (S.) an animal, that of all creatures 
comes neareſt to, or is moſt like to the fi. 
gure of a man. There ase feveral forts of 
them; ſome with, and others without a 
tail; ſome have a longitſh head or ſnout like 
a dog, others have a rounder head and flatter 
noſe ; the toes of their feet are as long as 
their fingers; they have generally red hair, 
inclining to be greeniſh ; ſome are all white, 
ſome red upon their backs, and their breaſi, 
belly, and inſide of their thighs and arms, 
white or grey. Theſe creatures have a thou. 
ſand ſtratagems to defend and fave them. 


days, the other has winter, and the ſhorteſt | 


—— — 


r 
trees, leaping from one branch to another 
with admirable dexterity. ” On both fides 
the:r jaw they have pockets, where they 
hide what they deſtre to keep. The ſema es 
have but one young one, which they carry 
at ther backs; when they ſuckle it, they 
take it in their arms like a woman, and pre- 
ſent the teat to it. The Egyptians uſed to 
worſhip them, and ſo do the Indrars at this 
day. The inhabitants of Goa did not date 
to kill an ape, nor a ſerpent, believing them 
to be ſpirits created by God to puryth man- 
kind for the r ſins, 

A'PELITZE (S.) a ſect of hereticks, that 
„taught, that Chriſt left his body in the air, 
and went into heaven without it. 
A*PEPSY (S.) in Phyſick, is that diſorder of 
the ſtomach called indigeſtion, * 
APERTION or AFE/RTURE S.) the open. 
ing of any thing whatever; alſo a hole, lt, 
or crack, made in any ſolid thing, as tim- 
ber, ftone, &c, alſo in Arcbiteture, the door, 
windows, chimneys, ſtair. caſes, or any o- 
other in on out- lets of air, ſmoke, or light, 
in building, are called apertures; in Gene- 
try, it is that ſpace or diſtance between any 
-two lines that form an angle; in Opricks, 
the hole next to the. object glaſs of a tele. 
ſcope or microſcope, through which the light 
and image of the object come into the tube, 
from whence they are conveyed to the eye; 
in the Civ Lav, the loſs of a feudal tenure 
by default of iſſue of hm to whom the fee 
was fi-ſt granted, is called apertura feudi; 
and the breaking up or opening of the laſt 
will or teſtament of any perſon, that was 
ſealed up, is called aperrura tabularun. 
A*PEX S)) the uppe:yhoſt point of any thing, 
the ſummit or very tip of a pillar, or other 
erected thing; and in Geometry, it is the an. 
gular point oi a cone, or any ſuch like figure, 
APAF/LION or APHELIUM (S.) a term 
u'ed in Aſttonomy, ſisnifying that point of à 
planet's orbit, in which the planet is at the 
greateſt diſtance from the ſun; in the ol 
 Afﬀronomy, it is called the epogee, 
A'PHORISM (S.) a ſhort p:thy ſentence, com- 
prehending a great deal of matter in a kw 
words; it is ſometimes called a maxim, ot 
genera] rule, or principle of an art or ſcien, 
| approved by experiment. 
A'PIARY (S.) a place where a perſon keeps 
or breeds bees. 
Apis (S.) an ox or bull worſhipped by the 
Egyptians under this name; one conſecratd 
to the fun, which they fed at Heli, 
which they called Mnewis z and another, (0 
the moon, fed at Memphis, called Apis. Th 
god Ofiris was worſhipped under the fol 
of this animal, whoſe whole body was '? 
be black, except a white ſquare ſpot upon dit 
forehead, Some ſay it had the figure of a0 
eagle upon its back, and ſome ſay 0! * 
ſcent ; the hairs of its tai] were double, 2 


lelyes; they live commonly upon the tops oi | 


- 


it had the form of a beetle under iis gol 
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1 0 
When a calf was found with theſe marks, it 
was carried with great joy to the temple of 
On, where it was ted, kept, and wor- 
ſhipped inſtead of the god, as long as it liv- 
ed, and at its death it was buried with great 
ſolemnity and mourning ; this done, they 
looked out for another with the ſame marks, 
Sometimes they were many yeats before they 
found one; but when they had, there was 
a'great feſtival kept all over the country. 

A/PISH (A.) fooliſh, filly, ridiculous, one given 
to or delighted with anticks and mimickry, 
APOBATE'RION (S.) a farewel ſpeech, fer- 

mon, oration, or poem, at or upon a per- 
ſon's going out of his own country, or other 
place where he had reſided for ſome time, 
and been kindly entertained. 5 
APU/CALY PSE (S.) a diſcovering or revealing 
ſomething, particularly applied to the Re- 
velation of St. Jobs: Some have affirmed 
C:rinthus the heretick to be the author of it; 
and in the firſt centuries many churches dif. 
owned it to be canoniczl; but fince the 
fourth century it has been generally received, 
There are many ſpurious books under this 
name, which have had their abettors, and 
been affirmed to be wrote, ſome by St. Pe. 
ter, others by St. Paul, Ec. 
APOCALY'PTICAL (A.) belonging to, or 
after the manner of a revelation or viſion, - 
APOCO'METRY (S.) the meaſuring things at 
a diſtance, by the help of glaſſes and other 
inſtruments, * 
APO/CRYPHA (S.) the name of certain books 
frequently printed at the end of proteſtant 


© bibles, not eſteemed canonical, or of divine 


authority ; but the church of Rome admits 
them of equal authority with the reſt of the 
books of the Old and New Teſtament; they 
are ſo called, upon account of their being 
unknown, or not generally received and ac- 
knowledged, - 

APO'CRYPHAL (A.) ſomething not certain- 
ly known, or of wich the truth or genuine- 
nels is diſputed, eſpecially applied to books, 
whoſe authors are diſputed, 

APODI'CTICAL (A.) in Logrck, is a clear, 
undeniable proof or demonſtration of an 
matter or thing in diſpute. W 

APOLEPSY (S.) a ſtoppage, hindrance, pre- 
vention or intervening of one perſon or thing 
between another. : . 

APOLLINA/RIANS (S.) a ſect that aroſe in 
the fourth century, who were the followers 
of Apollinaris, biſhop of Laodicea, who af. 
er he had wrote many uſeful books, eſpe- 

# cially for the younger chriſtians, fell into a 
ſtrange degiee of enthufiaſm, and taught, 
that the divinity of Ch'iſt was inſtead of a 
{cul to him; that his fleſh was pre-exiſtent 
to his appearance upon earth, and that it was 
lent down from heaven, and conveyed thro* 
the virgin, as thro? a channel; that there 

were two ſons, one born of God, the other 
bf the virgin ; that Jeſus Chriſt was con- 


ftroyer, 


APO 


ceived a pure ſubſtance, and that afterwards 
the Word wfcended into him, and had ſuch 
operation in him as in the prophets, but was 
not united to his nature; that it was only 


by his good works, that he became great 


and perfect; that God was crucified ; and 


that Jeſus Chriſt has now no body; with 


many other ſtrange doctrines. \ 


AFPO'LLO (S.) one of the falſe geds of the 


heathens, to whom they attributed oracles, 
and the art of divination ; He is ſaid to be 
the ſon of Furirter and Latona, and brother 
of Diana, born at Delos, He is alſo ſaid to 
have killed the ſerpent Pitbon, becaufe the 
heat of the ſun dries up the peſtilential va- 


pours of the earth: He was repreſented to 


wear long hair, in imitation. of the ſun- 
beams; the laurel was conſecrated to him, 


becauſe the heathens believed, that a laurel 5 


leaf being laid under a ſleeping man's pillow, 


made him dream truly. The fable of his 
feeding. Admetui's ſleep, was to denote, that 
all creatures receive particular benefit from 
the nouriſhing warmth of the ſun ; and his 


killing the Cyc/ops for forging Jupiter's thun- 
derbolts, alluded to the ſun's diſperſing thoſe 


vapours, that occaſion the changes of the air 


and various diſtempers in human bodies, He 
is called the Sun in heaven, Bacchus on earth, 
and Apollo in hell; and is repreſented with 
a hirp, to ſhew ug the harmony of the 
ſpheres ; with a buckler, to ſignify he is the 
defender cf the earth; and with arrows, to 
denote his power of life and death, *' 


APO'LLYON (S.) is the ſame in Greek, as 


Abaddok is in Hebrew, both fignifying the de- 


of the bottomleſs pit, whoſe name in the Hebrew 


tongue is Abaddon, but in the Greek tongue 


hath his name Apollyon. 


APOLOGE!'TICAL (A.) ſomething ſaid, writ 


ten, or done, by way of excuſe or defence 
of any perſon, thing, or matter, 


APO'LOGIST or APOLOGER (S.) one that 


ſpeaks or writes in defence of himſelf or 


- others, 8 

APOLOGVZE (V.) to plead for, deſend, or 
excuſe a perſon or thing, | 

A!/POLOGUE (S.) the moral or application of 


a fable, or imaginary ſtory or relation con- 


trived for the directing, amending, or im- 
proving the life or manners of mankind, 
APO LOG VS.) an excuſe or handſome defence 

made by a perſon for himſelf or another. 
APOMECO*'METRY (S.) the art of meaſur- 
ing things at a diſtance, to know how far 
they are from us. 
A POPHTHEGM (S.) the wiſe ſaying, or 
grave and inſtruftive remark of ſome learn- 


ed, judicious, or pious perſon, .couched in 
a few words, 


A'POPLEXY (S.) a diſeaſe that immediately 
or uddenly deprives the patient of the uſe 
of all his ſenſes, and ſtops the motions 


St. Ibn, Rev. ix. 11, ſays, And 
they bad a king over them, which is the angel 


of all 
parts 
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APO : 
parts of the body, except the heart and lungs, 
zuſtantly; it is ſuppoſed to be octaſioned by 
an in:erruption of the pitfage of the blood 
towards the brain, or by any thing that hin- 
gers the influx of the animal ſpirits into the 
organs of ſenſe, and the parts of voluntary 
motion, There are many other cauſes af 
Ggned by d.fF:cent authors. The fit is uſually 
preceed:d by a pain in the head, dimne's and 
loſs of fight, memory, and many other ſymp- 
toms. To prevent it, wine, hard I:bours, 
exzeſſive eating, and ſlzeping after dinner, 
ſhouid be avoided, and moderate exerci e 
uſed: To cure it, evacuative medicines muſt 
be taken, In the fit, bleed freely in the ju- 

ulars, lay the patient on his back, apply 
e volatiles. to the noſe, &c, Some re- 
commend cupping rather than veneſection. 
APO'STASY (S.) a falling off from, or for- 
tg king the religion which a man had made 
proſeſſion of; the deſpiſing the true religion, 
and profaning what is commanded to be 
kept holy. In the Roman Church, it ſometimes 
means no more than the leaving a religious 
„order, whereof a man had made proſeſſion, 
withaut 2 legal diſpenſation. The difference 
between hereſy and aprfloſy is, that hereſy 


rally acknowledged faith, but apoftaſy for- 
fakes and deſpiſes the whole. 

ApO STATE (S.) one who forſakes the truth; 
upon which account, all thoſe uo leave, 
or forſake any particular religious opinion, 
are by their former companions called apo- 
Aates. 
APOSTATIZE (V.) to revolt from, or for- 

fake the truth. 

APO'STLE (S.) the title of the twelve diſci- 
ples of our bleſſed Siviaur, who being ſur- 
nifhed with the ſapernatural gifts of tongues, 
in fallibility and working mirzcles, were com- 
miſſioned by him to travel all the world o- 
ver, to make proſelytes and found churches, 
The names of theſe apoſtles a.e fo well 
known, that we need not mention then.. 
Among the Fezos, apeſt es were perſons ap- 
p inted by the patriarch to collect a tix due 
to the Roman emperors, as appears by the 
Thee ia code. Baranus obſerves, that they 
were called aprfiles, who collected money for 
repairing the temple. They had likewiſe a 


punctually obſerved, 

APO STLESHI? (S.) the office, miniſtry, or 
dignity of an apoſtle, 
APOSITO'LICAL or APOSTO/LICE (A.) be- 
_ longing, conformable, or agreeable to the 
practice, doctrines, cr times of the apoſtles, 
APO/'STROPRE (8) in Grammar, is a mark 
placed over a letter, to ſhew that a vowel is 
cut off, as in call d for called, tb audience for 
the audience; alſo a rbitirical figure, whereby 
an orator turns his diſcourſe from the au- 

dience to 2 particular perſon or thing. 
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commiſſion to ſee that the law of M .es was 


| 


forſakes one part of the common, and gene- 


dicines according to the preſcription of the 
doctors; a praCtiſer in pharmacy. 
APOTHE'OSIS (S.) the ceremony of deifics. 


tion, don2 to perpetuate the memory of ſome 
great man; and among tlie Remans, in ho- 


nour to their emperor, Atter the ceremony . 


was over, the deified emperor was worſhip- 
ped as a god, and was as much. revered ag 
any of the other g ds: They likewiſe ſwore 
by his name, and that with fo much vene. 
ration, that a man might with more ſafety 
forſwear himſelf by Jupiter, than by the 
emperor's genius, as Minutius Feliæ obſerves, 
Ttiey like wiſe (wore by the empreſſes, as we 
are informed by Den C:ffius, who Fen us, 
that Caligula permitted the women to [wear 
by Druſi la. This honour of deilying the 
deceaſed emperor was begun by Auguſtus for 
Julius Ceſar. 

APO'TOME (S.) a cutting cf, a parting from 
a thing, and making two or more out of one 
whole thing; fo in Matbematicis, it is the 
remainder or difference between two in- 
commenturable quantities; ard in Muſich, 
it is the difference between the greater and 
leſſer ſemi. tone. 

A POZ EM (S.) tn Medicine, a decoction of di- 

vers roots, plants, flowers, ſeeds, fruits and 

leaves, {weetened and clarified ; it is not ſo 
thick and viſcous as a ſyrup, and differs from 

a julep in this, that it is thicker and more 

viſcous, and is not made of diſtilled wa- 

ters, 2s juleps are, 

APPARA/TUS (S.) the neceſſary preparation 
for ding ſomething wherher publick or pri- 
vate; ſo in the preſent Pbiloſapby, all che in- 
ſtruments uſed to ſhew the experiments, as 
air-pumps, and their furt iture, mic:o'copes, 
&c. are called the apparatus, In Srgery, the 
med:cines, bandages, &c. are ſo called: 
That particular part of ſurgery called 6th1- 
tomy, or cutting for the ſtone, is particularly 
called apparatus, which is performed three 
ways; the one is caied the bi9b apparatus, 
ſaid to be invented by de Francs, and is the 
moſt ancient, though but lately introduced 

among us: In this method, an inciſi n 
made above the groin, along the linea alba, 
into the fund of the blad ler, through which 
the ſtore is extracted. The great app! 
invented by Jobn de Romani: about the yer 
1520, is performed by making an inciſion in 
the perinzum ; and from the number of in- 
ſtruments uſed, this is called the greet ab. 
paratus. The jmall apparatus is io caie 
from the few inftruments uſed in it: Tis 
was invented by Celſus ; to perform which 

the two fore fingers are thruſt up the fund. 
ment, till they come agiinlt the Acne, an! 
drive it to the neck of the bladder, ton 

- whence it is extracted through the inci 
of the ſcrotum, | 

APPAREL (S.) the habit or clothing that i 
rn by any particular nation or people. 

APPA'RENT (A) plain, eaſy to be _ 
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APP. 
fig'e without difficulty, evident, confpicu- 
ous, demonſtrative. \ 

SPPARIITION (S.) the appearing of a ſtar, 
or other luminary that was not before ſeen ; 
alſo a ſpectre, by the vulgar called a ſpirit, 
ſuppoſed to be the ghoſt or ſoul of ſome 

iſon dead, that comes to make ſomething 
that is unknown, known, Abundance of 
icle tales have been told about ſuch appari- 
tions; but of late years people grew wiſer 
than to be ſo deluded or impoſed upon. 

APPA'RITORS (S.) officers in the eccleſiaſti- 
cal court who cite perſons to appear; in 
the Univerſity, the beadle or officer who car- 
ries the mace before the maſters, faculties, 
&. are ſo called. | 

APPEAL (V.) to ſubmit, or refer àa matter 
in diſpute to ſome other court or perſon of 
greater authority, : 

APPEA'L {S.) in Law, is the removing a 
c:uſe out of an inferior into a ſuperior court; 
in cormon Conwer ſatior, an appeal is referring 
a matter in diſpute to the judgment or de- 
cin of one or more indifferent perſons, 

APPEA/R (V.) to come in view, to be in 
fight, to come to a place according to ap- 
pointment z alio to make a ſhew or pretence 
of doing what is required, without an inten- 
tion of performing it. 

APPEA'RANCE (S.) the external ſurface of a 
thing, or that which ſtrikes the ſenſes or ima- 
gination, which according to the diſtance, 
ſituation, or other accident, may communi- 
cate to the perception ſomething very di fe- 
ren: from what the thing really is; in Lao, 
an appearance is the defendant engaging to 
anſwer a cauſe or action entered againſt him 
in ſome court of judicature. 

APPEA/SABLE (A.) that is capable of being 
reconciled or pacified, that may be wrought 
upon and brought to a good humour, &c, 

APPEA'SE (V.) to pacify, or bring an angry 
perſon into temper, or to ſatisſy or allay the 
fury of a difordered mind. 

APPETLLANT (S.) a Law Term, for thoſe 
who bring an appeal againſt another. 

APPELLA/TION (S.) the name, dignity, or 
title, whereby one man or thing is diſtin- 
guiſhed from another, 

APPE.LLATIVE (S.) a Crammatical Term, 
benifying a general or common name to all 
th.ngs of one ſpecies, as dog, borſe, man, 
angel, Sc, and ſtands oppoſite to proper 
names, which belong but to ene only, as 
Jabn, Gabriel, &c, 

APPELLEE! (S.) one who is comp'ained of, 
or appealed againſt, 

APPE'NAGE or APPA'NAGE (S.) the for- 
tune of a king's younger ſons, or a ſettled: 
portion of lands, &c. aſſigned for their main 
tenance, In England, this depends entirely 
upon the pleaſure of the king ; but in France 

it is otherwiſe, certain counties or dukedoms 

being appropriated to that purpoſe ; but thoſe 

Wichics or diſtricts pay homage and ſealty ; | 


* 


„ 
and upon the poſſeſſor's dying without iſſut 
male, they revert to the crown, 


to another, not abſolutely neceſſary, but 
put by way of ornament or convenience. 


another, as the ſeal in charters, or other 
deed», b | 

APPE'NDIX (S.) whatever is dependent on 
another; but chiefly made uſe of for addi- 
tions made to books written before, in 
which ſome part of the book is more fully 
explained, or ſuch matters as were wholly 
lefr out, are ſupplied; and this is ſometi 
added to the end of a book, and ſomet s 
made a diſtin treatiſe by itſelf, . 

APPERTAIN (V.) to belong to, or depens 
upon a perſon or thing, 

APPETITE (S.) that paſſion of the foul 
whereby we deſire ſomething z or a propen- 
fityy inclination, or impulſe tewards ſome- 
thing apprehended to be beneficial ; in Pby- 
ick, it is the reliſh, or grateful pleaſure we 


| eat, drink, or do any thing with for the 


preſervation of health, life, or convenience 
of any kind, EE, 

APPLAU'D (V.) to praiſe, commend, or 
highly approve of, TE 

APPLAU'SE (S.) praiſe, commendation, or 

- approbation, : 

A*PPLE (S.) in the general fgnification, is any 

kind of large fruit of the round kind; but is 
now commonly reſtrained to thoſe ſeveral 


cyder is made, 
A'PPLEBY (S.) anciently a ſtrong and popu- 
lous city, but by the frequent inroads of the 
| Scots, who burnt it quite, it is row only a 
ſmall market town of little note, tho” plea - 
ſantly ſeated on the river Eden; and the aſ- 
fizes are held here in the town hall: The 
matket-day is weekly on Saturdays, eſteem- 
ed one of the beſt in all the North for corn 
diſtant from London 217 computed, and 279 
meaſured miles. | 
APPFLEDO'RE (S.) in K:»t, was formerly a 
market town, but the market has been loſt 
thro? long diſuſe, it has a court-leet, which 
extends itſelf over two boroughs ; it is ſitu- 
ated on the river Rather; diſtant from Lan- 
don 54 computed, and 53 mea ſured miles. 
APPLYABLEcr APPLICABLE (A.) any thing 
that may be uſed for a particular purpoſe, 
or that bas relation, or is conformable to 
another, | 


thirg to or upon snother; alſo cloſe ſtudy 
of or addreſs to any thing or perſon, 
APPLY*(V.) to addreſs one's ſeif to a perſon, 
eſpecially of ſuperior rank, and to beg or de- 
fire his favour or intereſt to do ſomething on 


inſcribing a line given within a curve; alſo 
the dividing one quantity by another; alſo to 
1 cou 


1 


APPENDAGE (S.) ſomething that is added 


APPE'NDANT (S.) any thing that hangs to 


ſorts of well kaown Engliſp fruits, of which 


APPLICA'TION ($.) the tying or putting one 


our behalf; in Marbematicks, it ſignifies the 


= 


| 


* 


FP 
compares, or fit quantities, whoſe areas are 
equal, but figures unt qual. 

APPOIN'FT (V.) to authoriſe one perſon to 
act for another, to taſk, cr ſet a perſon 
ſomething to do: alſo to make an end of, 

or determine a matter. 
APPOFNTMENT (S.) agreement, order, or 

' affignation; allo a penſion given by princes 
and noblemen, to retain certain perſons in 
their ſervice or intereft, 

APPO'RTION (V.) to allot or divide into two 

or more parts. | 

” A'PPOSITE (A.) fit, proper, ſuitable. juſt as 

it ought to be. 5 | 

*APPOSFFENESS S.) fitneſs, properneſs, 

jufine's, ſuitableneſs to, or for the thing de- 
figned. i Ds 

APPOSUTION (S.) a comparing or laying 
things one by another; with ſome Pbiio- 
ſephers, it is the ſame with accretion, or the 
external addition of matter to a ſubject 
more than it was naturally, and is uſually 
ſpoken of bodies without lite. 

APPRAVSE (V.) to value, rate, or ſet a 
price upon a thing. 

APPRAFVSEMENT (S.) the rate or value ſet 
upon any thing by an apptaifer, 

APPRAV->ER (S.) one who makes it his buſi- 
neſs to value or rate goods for another, 

APPREHE'ND v.) to ſe ze, lay hold of, ör 
take up a criminal; allo (o conceive, under- 
ſtand, ſuſpect or fear. 

APPREHENSIONor APPREHE'NDING(S.) 
a ſeizing or arreſting a perſon, commonly 
uſed criminally; alio the conception, under- 
ſtanding, ſuſpicion, or feat of a thing. 

ApPREHENSIVE A.) that may be appre- 
hended ; aifo quick of perception, ready at 
taking in, or underſtanding a thing ; alſo 
fearful or ſuſpicious. 

APPRE'NTICE (S.) a learner ; ard now com- 
monly means one who is bound by inden- 


ture to ſerve another a certain time, in Ore | 


der to learn the trade, art, or myſtery of 
that perſon perfectly. | 

AP?PRE'NTICESHI?P (S.) that portion of 
time that one perſon is bound by inden ure 
to ferve another, and is now uſually ſeven 
years, | 

APPROA'CH (V.) to come nigh to, or near 
a thing, perſon, or place, BA 

APPROAC'HABLE (A.) that may be come 
at, or near to. 

APPRO'ACKES 8) the feveral works that 
beſiegers make to get nearer to a fortreſs or 
place beſieged, ſuch as trenches, mines, ſaps, 
lodgments, batteries, & c. 

APPROBA'TION (S.) the liking, eſteeming, 
or approving of a thing. 

APPRO'PRIATE (V.) to deftine, appoint, 


* 


AQU 


| proper ard perpetual u'e of ſome religion 


or ſet afide a thing for a particular purpoſe ; 
alſo taclaim, or take a thing to one's own 


uſe. 
 APPROPRIA'TION (S.) the appointing a 
thing to a particular uſe; and in Church- Af. 
Fairs, it is applying a church benefice to the 


community; it is where the advowſon of a * 
parſonage belongs to a biſhoprick or reli oy 
ous houſe, college, &c. and their ſucceſſorz 5 
ſo that the body is both patron arg parſol, AC 
and ſome one of the members officiate 2 * 
vicar: Theſe appropriations were introduced Tt 
in the time of William the Conqueror; th Ch 
parochial clergy being then commonly dax. ; 
ons, ard the biſhops and temporal clergy 
Normans, they made no ſcruple to impove. = 
ith the inferior clergy to enrich monaſteries uh 
which were generally poſſeſſed by the Con- nio! 
queror's friends, Where the c urches ard cou 
tithes were ſo appropriated, the vicar hid Jaw 
only ſuch a competency, as the biſhop or id 
ſuperior thought fit to allow ; This humour abfi 
pievailed ſo far, that pope Alexander IV, A0. 
complained ot it, as the bane of religion, the Giac 
defirutF1on of the church, and as a fo1jon that the 
bad infected the whole nation, an 

apbPRO VE V.) to like, commend, to allow for 
of; alſo to ingratiate, or render one's ſelf orce 
deſerv ng of the commendation or approha. into 
tion of another. mad 

APPROXIMA”TION (S.) a coming near to fgn 
a thing; ſo in Arithmerick or Agebra, it i the 
the finding the value of a ſurd nearer and weal 
nearer, or to any aſſigned degree of exaQ- Prile 
neſs, without being able to be quite pert, Flay 
A”PPU'LSE IS.) an ron mical Term, im. N UA 
por ing the approach of any planet to a con- 1 
junction with the ſun or a ſtar. | "= 
APPU/RTENANCE, (S.) any thing that be- ode 
longs to another, AQUE 
APRIL (S.) the fourth month »f the year ac- "A 
cording to the vulgar computation or regke ARAB 
oning ; and now alſo accord ng to the civil habit 
or church account, tho? formeriy the (cond, ARAB 
The ancient Painters repreſenitd ths month 0" 
by a beautiful young man cloathed in green, ARAB 
with a gailand ot myrtle and hawthorn in be 
buds, winged and holding primroſes and ARA 
violets in one hand, and the fign Tauru i quor 
the other, uſed | 
A'PRON (S.) a looſe garment, uſually wort dian; 
by women, to ſave their dloaths from ditt 26 1 
alſo commonly worn by ſeveral artificers, woc! 
made of divers ſorts of matter, ſome Iren, ici 
ſome woollen, and ſome leather, &c. J which 
Gunnery, it is the piece of lead that cover tree: 
the touch hole, e itielf, 
APT (A) fit, proper, or convenient for uſe 1 
thing ; alſo ready or forward to learn, We good 
derſtand, or do a thing. as yea 
A'PTITUDE (S.) a fitneſs, or natural pid errack 
_ perſity to a thing. vian i 
A'PTNESS (S.) fitneſs, propriety, or con'ts dawn 
nience; alſo quickneſs, readineſs, ot lot in cop 
wardneſs, and nc 
A/QV ZEDUCT (s.) a conveyance to bf rr. 
water from one place to another, elle to ſet; 
from a river or ſpring to ſome town, caltity perſon; 
or houſe, &c, Thoſe made at Rome hear tht A'RBIT! 
greateſt chatacter; but the pr elent _—_ any ch 
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Lundin, from the New River, Thames, &c. 
are full as uſeful and ingenious, tho' nut o 


ies (S.) a ſe in the primitive 


church, who torbore the u'e of wine even in 


the ſacrament, and uſed nothing but water, 
The original occafion was the perſecution the 
Chriſt ans were under, for which reaſon they 
met ſecretly, and in the night, where tor 
tear of diſcovery they uſed . water inſtead of 


wine, when they received the ſacrament, |. 


which precaution riveted itſelf into an opi- 
nion, that it was a. duty, and when they 
could uſe it with fatety, rejected it as un 
lawiul, Tacian, in the ſecond, century, is 
(4) to be head of this ſea, who held many 
abſurd notions. 

AQUA'KIUS (S.) the eleventh fign in the Zo. 
diack, and next to Capricorn; it riſes abou! 
the fixteenth of Fanuary, The Mythologiſts 
make Ganymede thine in ths conſtellation ; 
for Jupiter being charmed with his beau'y, 
crcered an eagle to tru;s him, and bring him 
into the ſkies, where this pretended deity 
made hm his cup-bearer. Others ſay, ths 
fign is ſo named, becauſe when it appears in 
the horizon, it is commonly moitt, rairy 
weather. The ſtars in this conſtellation in 
Ptoleriy's catalogue are 45, in Tycbo's 40, in 
Flanfieed's go z it's character is , 

AWA'TICK or AQUA'TILE (A.) watry or 
belonging to the water; fo thoſe trees o. 
cieatures, that grow, breed, or live in or 
near the water, are called aguaticks, 

AQUEOUS (A.) watry, moiſt, inclined -to 
dimpr eſs, 

ARABICK (S.) the language of thoſe who in- 
habit the country called Arabia. | 

ARA'BICK (A.) after the modes, manners or 
cuſtoms of the pgople of Arabia. 


ARABLE A.) ſuch a land as is fit ar proper 


to be ploughed or tilled, | 
A'RACK or A'RRACK (S.) a ſpirituous li- 
quor imported irom the E:ft-Ingres, chiefly 


uſed for drams or punch: The word is 1n- |. 


dian, ſignitying any thing ſtrong or diſtilled, 


as brandy, &c, are by them called Engl: ö 


arrack ; but we apply it to that liquor only, 
Ciſtilled from a vegetable juice called toddy 
which flovys by incifion out of the cocoa nut 
tree: This toddy is a very pleaſant liquor of 
tel, when drank new, purging thoſe that 
uſe it; when ſtale, is heady, and makes 
good vinegar. The Engliſb at Madraſs uſe it 
as yeaſt or Jeven- to raite their bread,, Goa 
«rack is eſteemed the beſt, tho* the Bata- 
van is much the — : The ficſt 3s 
dawn off in earthen veſſels, and the latter 
in copper tiills, which makes it more fiery, 
and not ſo well re'iſhed. 

ERBITER or AR BITRA/TOR (S.) one choſe 
to (ettie a difference between contending 
Perions, an umpire, or referree. 

ARBITRARINESS „(S.) a doing or acting 


AR CG 


. own will, uncontroulableneſs, without any 


ſuperior, 


A'RBITRARY (A.) whatever depends upon 
one's own will and pleaſure, any thing that 


may be done without giving an account of 
to another, 
A'RBITRATE (V.) to award or determine a 
matter that was referred to a perſon, to give 
. ſentence in or adjudge a matter. 
ARBI'TREMENT (\S.) a power given by two 
or more contending perſons, to ſome other 


award the matter in diſpute, which they 
oblige themſelves to comply or agree to, un= 
der a certain penalty, fine, or mui. 

A'RBOR (S.) in Mechamcks, is the ſpindle or 
axis, on which the inſtrument or machine 
turns. ; 

A'RBORIST (S.) one well ſkilled in the diffe- 

rent ſorts of ſpecies of trees. 8 

AR BOUR (S.) a bower, or little room in a 
garden, ſhaded with trees to keep away the 
heat of the ſun, and by letting in the air 
freely, to render it refreſhing and pleaſant in 
hot wea her. 

ARC AN UM (S.) a name given to all manner 
ot ſecrets; but particularly uſed in Pic, 
for a recipe that is not made publick, 

ARCH (A) chief or principal of any order, 
degice or dignity ; fo areb biſhop is the chick 
or head-Hiſhop, arcb-duke the principal or 
chief prince or duke, &, Sometimes it 
fi.nifies unlucky, merry, or waggiſh; alſo 
crafty, dextrous, very notorious, or arrant, 
as an ach rogue, or traitor, is a Notorious 
rogue, the ring-leader or principal traĩtor; 
ſo arch=wag means ſometimes a merry fe!- 
low, and ſometimes a ſubtle, cunning, dex- 
trous, cheatirg perſon, FED 

ARCH S.) in ArchireFure, is the roof or up- 
per part of a building, made curved or circu- 
lar; in'Geometry, it is a part or portion of a 
circle, or other curve-lined figure, leſs than 
halt ; by arches of circies the quantity of all 
anzles is meaſured and determined; the 
whole circle being divided into 360 equal 
parts, the angular point is ſuppoſed to be the 
centre of the circle, and the whole leg, or 
ſuch part of it as is uſed, is the ſemi. diame- 
ter or whole fine; and the number of ſuch 
degrees, contained between the legs, is the 
meaſure of the angle, which is denominated 
according to the number it contains. 

ARCH-A'NGEL (S.) is the name of the chief 
or principal angekin ſcripture, called alſo 
Michael; alſo the name of a great city in the 
M.ſc:wite dominions; and in Phyfick it is 
the name of an herb, &c. 

ARCH BI'SHOP (S.) the chief or metropoli- 


tan biſhop, who has ſeveral ſuffragan biſhops - 


under him: This title was firſt introduced in 
the Eaſt about 340, but was then only hono- 
rary, and given to all biſhops of great cities. 
Erg/and is divided into two, wiz, Canter bury 


any hug putely by, or according to one's 


* 
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and Terꝭ, who are called primates and metro- 
6 : k politans. 


perſon or perſons, to adjudge, determine and 


—— — — 
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ARC 

politans. Canterbury had formeily juriſdie- 
tion over Ireland, and was ſtiled a pattia ch. 

He enjoyed ſome fuecial marks of royalty, 

as to be patron of a biſhoprick, wiz. Ro- 

beter, to make knights, ggin monies, &c. 

He is ſtill the firſt peer of England, and next 


to the royal family, having precedence cf all] 


dukes and great officers of the crown, He 
has, by common law, the power of probate 
of wills and teſtaments, and granting letters 
of adminiſtration; alſo to grant licences and 
difpenſations in all caſes ſorrmerly ſued for in 
the court of Raume, and not repugnant to the 
law of God, He holds ſeveral courts of ju- 
dicatute, as court of arches, and of audi- 
ence, the prerogative court, and court of 
peculiars, The arcbbiſpop of Tort has the 
ſame power in his province with that of 
Canterbury ; has precedence cf all dukes not 
of the rcyal blood, and all officers of ſtate, 
except the lord high chancellor, - 

ARCH-BI'SHOPRICEK (S.) ſometimes figni- 
fies the great extent of ground under the 
juriſdiction of an arch-biſhop, and ſome- 
times his power, dignity, &c. 

ARCH. BU'TLER (S.) the great butler of the 
empire is the king of Bob-mia, Who is to 
preſent the firſt cup at an imperial enter- 
tainment; but he is not obliged to officiate 
with his crown on; his vicar or deputy is 
the hereditary prince of Limbourg. 

ARCH CHA'MBERLAIN (S.) an officer in 
the empire, much like our lord, or great 
chamberiain ; the elector of Brandenbourg is 
appointed hereditary chamberlaid cf the 
empire, by the go!den bull, and in that qua- 
li'y bears the ſceptre before the emperor, 
walking on the left hand of the ele&or of 
S2xony. At ſome ſolemnities he ſeives on 
ho: ſe- Hack, as do the other electors, carry- 
ing a baſon with a towel in his hand, from 
which alighting, he ſets it tor the emperor 

to waſh. His vicar, or ſub a:ch-chambe:; - 
lain, is the prince of Heherz:llern, 

ARCH CHA*NCELLOR (8) anciently pre 
ſided over the notaries or ſecretaries of the | 
cout: This office chiefly obtained in France 
under the two firtt races of their kings, and 
alterwards in the empire of Germany, 

ARCH. DEACON (S.) a church-officer whoſe 
buſineſs it is to viſit the patfſhes within a 
certain d:itrit : This name was given to 
the firſt or eldeſt deacon, who attznded cn 
the biſhop without any power; but ſince the 
council of Nice his function is become a d- 
nity, and ſet zbove that of a prict, though 
anciently it was quite otherwiſe, Fie was the 
biſhop's chief miniſter for ail external con- 
cerns, and particularly the temporalities, In 
the tenth-ceniury they were confidered a> 


having jurifdiRijon in their own right, or at 

tached to their office, with a power of de. 
legating it to others; but this being hausht 
too much, their power was lelfcned by in- 
cteaſing their number. There ate Bxty arte 


ARC 


| dezcons-in England, whoſe office is 0 wit 


every other year, to enquire into reparar; 
and moveables belong to the n 
form abuſes in ecclefjaſtical matters "wad 
bring the more weighty affairs before the 
biſhop 5; beſides which they have alſo 3 
power to ſuſpend, excommunicate, and in 
many places to prove wills, and in ſome to 
inſtitute to benefices. One part cf their of. 
fice is to induct all clei ks into their benefices 
within their juriſdiction; and by the act of 
uniformity, he is now obliged to he in 
prieit's orders, Many of them have their 
courts and official, as biſhops have. 

ARCH- DEA/TONRY{S.) the extent of ground 
or place where an arch- deacon exerciſes his 
authority, 

ARCHERS (S.) the militia or ſoldiery armed 
with bows and arrows, much uſed frmzi!y, 
and {ill in ſome parts cf Turkey, and the eal- 
tern countries: In France, the nome is ſtil 

kept up, though the arms are laid afide, and 
converted into halberds and catahines, 

A*'RCHERY (S.) the art cf ſhocting with the 
long bow, which, before the invention of 
gun- powder, was practiſed in the room of 
gurnery, 

ARCHETYPE (S.) an oriyinal, model, or 
pattern from, after, or according to which 
another thing is made, | 

ARCHIA'LOGY\S.) a diſcourſe or treatiſe of 
antiquity, 

ARCHIPE'LAGO (S.) in Ge2grapby, is a (ex 
interrupted by a great number cf ſmall 

. iſlands 3 of which there are ſeveral, but the 
moſt noted is that called hy our ſeamen the 
Arches, being that part of the ocean that lie 
between Afia, Macedon, and Greece. The 

' Malabarian is (aid to contain 600 iflands, 
the Mexican, commonly calied the gulf df 
AT-xtco, 12, 0, the Pbilipptne, 11,000, 8, 

A'RCHITECT (S.) a perſon ſkilled in tho 
rules and laws of building, and by tht 

. draws defizns, lays down plans, calculates 
the charge, and direQs the workmen how 
to go on accordihgly. 

A'RCHITECTURE (S.) tho? it be the icience 
of building, and in that ſenſe may be (aid to 
be as old, as the time men made themlclves 
defences againſt the inclemency of the wea- 

ther; yet, as it is commonly now unctr- 
ſtood in an improved ſen'e, it mezns ie 
conſtruction of a building, either publick ct 
private, according to ſome, or all cf tit 
five received orders, following the propol- 
tions and ornaments ſuitable to the bigneſs, 
| ſtrength, and beauty of the work intended, 
as they are laid down by the moſt celebrated 
artiſts, and called the Tuſcan, Dorict, lind, 
Curinthian and Compoſite. | 

VRCHITRAVE (S.) one of the three fene. 
ral members cf the entablature ny regular 
order of architecture is divided into, and 
the loweſt, or that refting upon the capital 
of the column ; and in ordinary and 7. 
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EF ARCTICK (A.) northern or northward; fc 


| ſerve to balance, or keep it ſwimming in an 


ARE 


men buildings, it is repreſented by the great 


beam into which the y, ints of the floors are 
laid; but in the different orders it is diffe- 
rectly made, and ornamented more or leſs, 
according as the order is more or leſs del c:te, 
ARCHI'VES (S.) the place where old reccrds 
charters. c. are laid up or kept, . 


that pole which is 18 the northern part of 
the world, is called the ar&1:& pole. 

ARCTU/RUS (S.) a ſtar in the conſtellation cf 
ArEophylax or Botes ; it ſignifies a beate 
teil, becauſe it is near it; it riſes the firſi 
ef September, and ſets the fecond of May; 
the vulgar opin on was that it brought ha} 
and tempeſt, The poets ſe gned, that in the 
day time this far was a ſpy upon mankind, 
and gave intelligence to Jupiter of the per 
jury and villany committed in commerce anc 
courts of judicature. | 

ARDENCY or ARDENTNESS (S.) zeal, 
error of mind, earneſtneſs, eagerneſs or de- 
fire, warmth of affection, &c. 

ARDENT (A.) warm, hot, zealous, eager, 
cefi:ous, &Cc, l 

A'RDOR (S.) vehemence, eagerneſs, great de- 
fire, heat, warmth, &c. | 

ARDUOUS (A.) difficult, hard to perform, 

ARE or ALAMUYRE (S.) the firſt of the eig!.t 
notes in the common ſcale cf Muſick. 

AREA (S.) in common Speech, is the plain ſur- 
face upon which we walk; in Geometry, it 
is the ſuperficial content or meaſure of any 
body or figure whatever, 525 

AREO METER S.) an inſtrument to meaſu e 
the denſity or gravity of fluids, commonly 
made of glaſs, with a round hollow neck, 
terminating in a long ſlender reck, herme- 
tically ſealed at top; there being firſt as 
much running Mercury put into it, as will 


erect poſition 3 the neck is divided into de- 
frees, and by its depth of finking, the qua- 
lity of the liquor, as to lightneſs, is con- 
cluded, | | 
ARLO'PAGUS (S.) the place where the Ares 
pagites or Abenjan judges afſembled, fitu- 
ated upon an eminence, which was formerly 
hear the middle of the: city. hut at preſent it 
out ef i:; there ace Aill ſome remains of 
it viſile in the foundations, which form a 
ſeni-circle, bull: with fquare ſtones of a 
prod g.ous fize, which ſupport a terraſs or 
paifirm of about 140 paces, which was 
the court: In the midſt was a tribunal cut 
na ok, ard all about were ſeats cut out 
of the ftone, where the Judges heard cauſes 
in the open air without any covering; at a 
knall ditance were ſome caves hewn in the 
xk, wh-re it is ſuppoſed the priſoners were 
kept, who were to appear before the judges. 
bey pronounced ſentence in the night, that 
* might not be affected by the fight of 
A pertons who ſpoke, and detented them- 
leres, St Pay! having preached at Aller: 


4 


4 


ARI 
_ againſt the plurality of gods, and declaring, 
that he came to ſeveal that God to them, 
whom they adored without knowing him, 
was carried before the Are pagites, as the 
introducer of a new religion, where he ſpoke 
with ſo much wiſdom, that he converted 
Di-nyfius, one of his judges, and was diſ- 
miſſed without any one's having any thing 
to ſay to him. a 
ARG AL (S.) that hard matter, or dy'd lees, 
that condenſes or ſticks to the vine veſſela, 
frequently called tartar, . 
A'RGENT (S.) a term uſed in Heraldry, for 
filver, cr the colour white, uſed in tk: coats 
of gentlemen, kn'ghts, and baronets, Ba- 
rons and noblemen have that White called 
pearl; and in the arms of ſ-vereign princes, 
it is called luna; it is expreſſed in engraving 
by leaviog the part plain without any ſtiokes 
of the graver. | 
A'RGIL (S.) that white earth or clay uſed by 
the potters to make their white ware of. 
A'RGUE (V.) to reaſon, debate, diſpute, dif- 
courſe, 2 
ARGUMENT (S.) is a medium, from the 
connexion of which with two extremes, the 
connexion of the two extremes themſelves is 
inferred ; or it is certain reaſons or allega- 
tions, why ſuch and ſuch a thing is done, 
which is either prohable and rational, or au- 
thoritative, It is ſometimes taken for the 
heads, contents, or ſubject, upon which a 
book or diſccurſe is made. 


1 


| ARGUMENTA'TION (S.) the art of reaſon- 


ing powerfully and ſtrongly, by inferring, 
concluding, convincing, &c, from certain 
premiſes laid down, admitted or granted, 

ARGUMENTAY/TIVE (A.) convincing: by 
reaſoning or arguments. a 

A'RITA (S.) in Mu fick, is an air, ſong, tune, 
or leſſon. 

A'RIANISM (S.) the doctrine of Arivs, who, 
in the beginning of the 4th century, taught, 
that Chriſt, or the Son, was not God con- 
ſahſtantial with the Father, but the firſt of 
created beings, &c. This dectrine ſpread al- 
moſt over the whole church for a few years; 
but in 221, was condemned by the council 
of Nice, after which it infected the Eaſt very 
much ; and in ſucceeding times was divided 
into many branches, and called by ſundry 
names; and at this time is too common to 
be ſecret, | 

A/RIANS (S.) ſuch perſons as immediately 
vere the diiciples, or that now do profeſs 
the opinions or doctrines of Arius, eſpecially 

relating to the Trinity. 

A'RIES (S.) a conſtellation in the heavens, fi- 

gured by a ram; and by the aſtronomevs is 

reckoned as one of the 12 figns of rhe 

Zodiack, which in Prolemy's catalogue con- 

fited of 18 ſtars, in Tycbo's 21, and in the 

Pritiſh of 65; for the latitudes and longi- 

tudes whereyt conſult the aſtronomers, 
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ART'GHT (Part. ) as a thing ought to be, juſt, 
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ARVSE (V.) to get up, to proceed, or take 


ARISTOCRA“TICRKOrARISTOCRATTICAL. 


"x 
well, truly, 


beginning from. 

ARISTO'CRACY (S.) that form of political 
government, where the ſupreme power is 
veſted in the council or ſenate, compoſed of 
the chief perſons of birth, capacity, hone- 
Ky and wealth; it is ſometimes ca led an 
ohigarcby. = 


(A.) belong ng to the form ot government 
called ariſtocracy. . 
ARISTOTE'LIANISM (S.) the philoſophical 

doctrines or opinion of the old philoſopher 
Ariſtotle, particularly thoſe contained in his 
four books de Ce'o, and his eight books of 
Phyficks, wh'ch were univerſally embraced, 
tilt the time ot C-pernicus, and now almoſt as 
univerſally rejected. His followers are ſome- 
times ca led Ariflotelans, and ſometimes 
Peri pateticls. El Eng 
ARUTHMANCY (S.) a pretended fort of 
propheſying, or divination by certain num- 
* bers, 
ARITHME'TICAL (A.) belonging to arith- 
m2 ick. ; 
ARVTHMETICKE (S.) is that part of the ma 
thema'icks, that conſiders the properties and 
powers of numbers, and numerical quanti- 
ties; and s chiefly uſed in trade, and calcu- 
lations for aſtronomical purpoſes ;: It is va- 
riouſly denominated, as rhetorical, practical, 
inſtrumental, literal, tabular, logarithmical, 
ſpecious, numeroſe, and many others, ac. 
cor ding to the mode of explaining or per- 
forming its propoſition, | * 
ARK S.) a cheſt or coffer; the baſket where. 
in Moſes was expoſed on the Nile, is called 
an ark of bulruſhes; it was a ſort of bark, 
in form much | ke a cheſt or trunk: Hiſto- 
rians inform us, that the Zyyprians uſed 
barks made of bulruſh on the Nie, and that 
they were ſo light as to be carried on their 
ſhoulders, when they met with falls of wa- 
ter which prevented their paſſage. The cheſt 
wherein the two tables of the covenant, the 
golden pot that had manra, and Aaron's rod 
were depoſited, was called the ark of the 
covenant; it was made of Sbittim wood, 
covered with plates or leaves of gold; it was 
two cubits and a half in length, a cubit and 
a half wide, and a cubit and a half high. 
All round the top of it was a kind of gold 
crown, and two cherubims were taſtered to 
the cover; cn the two fides of it were four 
rings of gold, two on each fide, thro? which 
ſtaves were put, by the help whereof they 
carried it, as they marched thro' the wilder- 


neſs, The mercy-ſeat hurg over the ark, 


and covered it; by the account of the Rab. 
bins, it was made of beaten gold, of the 
thickneſs of a hand*s breadth ; There were 
two ch:rubims of the ſame metal placed at 
each end, their wings expanded, and {ook- 


* 


ARM 
ing inwards towards each other. Thus the 
mercy ſeat was ſurrounded, the cherubims 
—_ meeting each other, It was here the 
Schecbinab, or divine preſence reſted and 
was vitibly ſeen in the eee of a 
over it; and from hence direct ons and ora- 
cular reſponſes were given. Before this mer. 
cy-ſeat the high prieſt appeared once a year 
on the day of expiation, to make an atone. 
ment for the fins of all the people. Alſo the 
building which was ereted by Mab at the 
command of God, into wh ch entered every 
living thing that God intended not to de. 
ſtroy. This remarkable ſtructure was begun 
by Noab in the year of the world 1532, and 
2497 before the incarnation ; he was died. 
ed by God Almighty in the dimenſions of it, 
Noab was five hundred years old, when he 
received his commandment, and ſpent about 
a hundred years in building it, The 20 
was three hundred cubits in length, fifty in 
breadth, and thirty cubits high: Moſt inter. 
preters ſuppoſe this cubit to be about a fout 
and a half, and that it was not the geome- 
trick one of fix feet. The ark was conti- 
ved with three floors; the firſt for beaſti 
and catte ; the ſecond for fodder and provi. 
fions ; and the third for the bids and Naa 
family : It was not made like a ſhip, but 
came near the figure of a ſquare, growing 
gradually narrower to the top : There wa 
a door n the firſt floor, and a great window | 
in the third. In Martbemarichs, ark means the 
ſame with arch; which ſee, 
ARM (V.) to put in a condition of defence, 
either by arguments or weapons; to furnſh 
with ſword, gun, 2nd other hab.liments of 
war; in Gunnery, to arm. a (hot is to tw ſt 
ar roll oakum, rope-yarn or dtd clouts about 
the end of an iron bar, which is put tho 
the ſhot, 
ARM (S.) the whole limb of a human body, 
extending from the ſhoulders to the fingers 
ends; alſo that part of an anchor to which the 
flook is ſet or faſtened; in Statichi, that part 
of the beam that ceaches frem the point of 
ſuſpenſion on each ſide of it to the end; 
ſometimes a part of the ſea, or great nv, 
that runs up in ſome country or land, like 
branch of a tree, is called an arm ; a5 ate ade 
the large boughs of a tree, &c. and in a gue 
rative Speech, it means power or authorty: 
ARMA'DA (S.) a great fleet or navy of ſhiph 
well furniſhed with men, proviſions, and all 
manner of wa like ſtores, ready for any . 
pedition. a 
A'RMAMENT (S.) is ſometimes taken far the 
place where arms, &c. are laid up, ot Kept 
in fore, or for the arms, proviſi.ns, &c. . 
ſelf of an army or navy, and ſometimes i 
the army or navy itſelf, i 
A'RMED A.) bearing arms or carrying wy 
pons, whether it be for offence or 6 : 
in Heraldry, beaſts and birds of prey * : 
to be armed, with their hoi ns, n ' 
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ARM 
beak, tuſks, or talons are of a different co 


Jour from the reſt, k 
ARMILLA (S.) an ornament, bracelet, or 


Thus the 
cherubims 
$ here the 
ſted, and 
of a cioud 
$ and ora- 
e this mer. 


of one of the garments wore by kings at 
their coroniticn 3 alſo a ligament, compre- 
hending all the ligaments of the whole hand, 


in a ſort of circle. 


Ce a year, ARMILLARY (A.) full of circles : fo th: 
7 10 th ſphere made uſe of by Afron:mers, inſtead o 
a AY a cloſe globe, is called an armillary ſobere, 
2 1 the which is commonly made of braſs, and di 
_w * poſed in ſuch al manner, that the greater and 


leer circles of the ſphere are ſeen in their 


mon natur el poſition and motion, the whole being 
2 dire put into a frame for the better accommoda - 
n ſions of it, tion of the uſer. 


RMIINIANISM (S.) the doctrine of Armi- 
un, a celebrated profeſſor in the univerſity 
of Leyden, and of the-Arminians, his follows 
ers, They held, that predeſtination did not 


|, when he 
ſpent about 
„ The oh 


5 wb. conſiſt in any abſolute and it reſpective eternal 
Jout a foot decree of ſaving ſome perſons, which God had 
the geome- not then ſo much as decreed to create; nei- 


ther upon the ſuppoſition of creation, and 
the fall of Adam, to ſave ſome particular per - 
ſons, without any antecedent reſpect to our 


was contri- 
| for beaſts 


-_ * Saviour, as the brethren of Delft believed: 
and Noab's , f Delft 

a ſhip, but But this ſcheme of predeſtination was, that 
e con all thoſe were predeſtinated to be ſaved, who 


being in a lapſed condition, ſhould reſign 
themſelves to the will of God Almighty, 
believe in our Sayiour, and live up to the 
terms of the goſpel, This Doctrine was con- 
demned at the ſynod of Dort, but is at pre- 
ſent tolerated all over Holland. 15 
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of defence, 
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b.liments of 
| id to ty between two or more nations; a truce for a 
clouts about ſhort time, to ſee if the contending parties 


can ſettle their ſeveral pretenſions, by a trea · 
ty, in an amicable way, _ 

RMO'NIACK or SAL ARMO'NFACK (S.) 
a volatile ſajt, produced from urine, ſea-ſalt, 
and ſoot: It cools water, being mixed with 


| is put tho 


1uman body, 
o the fingers 


ich the i 

Ws wy part aqua fortis, produces that liquor called aqua- 
| the pont a regia, which diſſolves gold; it ſublimes by 
to the end; a large fire, and affords a pungent, urinous 


favour, 


VRMORER or AR MOURER (S.) one who 


r great nvel, 
r land, like 4 
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looks after and cleans them. : 

IRMORY or A'RMOURY (s.) the art of 
Uraldry, or diſplaying and marſhalling all 
lorts of coats of arms, and appointing to 
men their proper bearings ; alſo a ſtore. 


| any e 

y for any * N wy or lay up arms in readineſ: 
any ſudden expedition of w 

Ph o, or kf AMOUR (S.) ſuch habiliments as are made 


to cover and defend the body, or any part 


iſi. NS, &c. if- 
p imes fot 


RMS (s.) all manner of warlike inſtruments ; 


ing wer ; | 
: r eee * limbs of a human body are ſo called; 
prey are (aid ths 'he legs of a large bird of prey, from 
s, teelh, ſee thighs to the feet, In Heraldry it is the 


a5 


jewel worn on the wriſt or arm; the name 


'RMISTICE (S.) a ceffation from hoſtilities, | 


makes or ſells 2rms ; alſo an officer that 


of it, againſt wounds from darts, ſwords, | 


ARR 
badges of honour or diſtinctian that are born 
by particular perſons or families. 
A'RMY (S.) a collective body of ſoldiers un- 
der their proper officers, . ; 
A*'ROMA (S.) all manner of ſweet-ſmelling 
herbs or ſpices, 25 3 | 
AROMA'TICE or AROMA/TICAL CA.) any 
delicious, ſpicy, odoriferous, or perſumy- 
ſmelling herb or drug. 
ARC'UND (Part.) all about, encirc'ing, cir- 
cumſcribing, &c. | 
ARPE'GGIO (S.) the manner of making the 
ſeveral notes of a chord in muſick diſtinct- 
ly heard one after another, by a melodious 
purling and rolling mction of the hand, par- 


-.. ticularly upon ſtiinged inſtruments; always 


beginning at the ground, or loweſt note, and 
rifing uowards, | : J 

A! QUEBUSE or HA/RQUEBUSS (S.) a 

hand- gun, ſomewhat larger than a common 
muſquet. 2 

A RRACK (S.) commonly called Rach, a fpis 
ritucus liquor diſtilled in the Zaſ- Indies. 

ARRAIGN (V.) to indict, and bring to his 
trial, a perſon accuſed; or guilty of a crime. 
He who is arraigned on an iaditment of fe- 
lony or murder, is not allowed council, but 
the judge is to inform him in what relates to 
the manner of pleading, that he may not 
run into any danger by miſ- pleading. | 

To arraign at an Aſſixe, is to proſecute by 
ſuch writ, og : 

ARRAVGNMENT (S.) an indifting, or 
bringing a priſoner to his trial. 8 

ARRANGEMENT (S.) the putting, placing, 
or diſpoſing of perſons or things into a cer- 
tain order, 

A'RRANT (A.) famous, notorious, well- 
{Killed ; but chiefly uſed in a diſgraceful or 
ignominious ſenſe, ſigniſying 'a very, or 
downright fool, rogue, ſot, &c, 

A'RRAS (S.) the beſt or richeſt tapeſtry, ſo 
called from Arras, a town in Flanders, the 
place where it. was firſt made. | 

ARRA'Y (S.) the ranking, or putting things 
in order, for the performance of ſomething 

to be done; as putting an army in array, is 
to grepare it for battle. 3 

ARRE'ARS or ARRE/ARAGE- (S.) the 
whole, or part of an old debt, fince when 
the account has been ſettled, and matters 
carried on. So wages or penſions, are ſaid 
to be in arrear, when they exceed the uſual 
time of payment, or any part is left unſa- 

- tisfied, or unpaid, . 

ARRE'ST (8) the ſtopping or detaining a 
perſon, by a legal proceſs. | 

ARRE'ST (V.) to ſtop, detain, or ſeize the 
perſon of a debtor, in order to make him 
pay or give ſecurity for a debt, or anſwer 
an accuſation, | 

ARRET (S.) a proclamation, or law, which 
among the French is the ſame with our act? 
of parliament, | 
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ART 

ARRIE'RE (A.) behind, or the hind or fur 
thermoſt part of a thing. 

ARRIVAL (S.) the coming home, the ma- 
king a port by a ſhip, or the finiſhing a jour 
ney, either in whole or part by land, 

ARRIVE (V.) to attain, or come at; alſo to 
finiſh a voyage or journey, to come home 

When a perſon has been at a great diſtance, 

A*'RROGANCE or A'RROGANCY (S.) pride, 
haughtineſs. or ſelf-conceit. 

A'RROGANT (A.) preſumptuous, 
proud, ſeif-conceited, 

A'RROGATE (V.) to aſſume to one's ſelt] 
more than we ought, to boaſt of, claim, or 
challenge what does not belong to one, 

A'RROW (S.) an inſtrument of war, much 
uſed by all nations formerly, and ſtill by the 
Indians, which being projected from a bow, 
by drawing a ſtring, would do execution at a 
great diſtance ; it is ſometimes called a dart. 

ARSE (S.) the buttocks, or that part of a 
man, or any four-legged creature, upon. 
which he fits, | h 

A'RSEN AL (S.) the publick ſtore- hou for 
arms and ammunition, belonging to the 
crown or government of any fortificd town 
or City, 

A'RSENICK (S) a ponderous mineral ſub- 
ſtance, cauſtick aud corroſive to fo great a 
degree, as to be a poiſon ;; it is ranked in the 
claſs of ſulphurs: There are divers kinds of 
It, viz, yellow or native, red and cryſtal- 
line; native arſenitk is of an orange or yel- 
tow colour, and is called orpiment, com- 
monly found in copper mines ; from this ſort 
are made the two others, One property of 
arſenick is, that mixing a very ſmall portion 
of it with any other metal, it renders that 
metal friab'e and unmalleable; for which 


| haughty, 


reaſon, the refiners fear nothing ſo much, |. 


as arſenick being mixed among any of their 
operations, 


ART (S.) the ſkill or knowledge of doing, 


acting, or performing any thing regulaily by 


proper inſtruments, fit methods, and, due 
ways; and differs from a ſcience, which 
properly is the contemplation of the-theory, 
or abſttacted relation that one thing bears to 
another; though theſe terms are frequent'y 
confounded, They uſe the phraſe, He is art 
and part, in the north of England, and Scoer. 
land, when they charge a perſon with being 
both the projector and contriver of ſome- 
thing criminal, as well as the actor. 
A'RTERY (S.) a hollow, fiſtulous canal, of 
a conical form, whoſe uſe is to receive the 
blood from the ventricles of the heart, and 
diſperſe it all over the body, for the preſer- 
vation of life and heat, and conveyance of 
the neceſſary nuſriment; it is compoſed of 
three coats, the firſt nervous, being a thread 
of fine blood veſſels for nouriſhing the other 
two; the ſecond muſcular, conſiſting of ſpi- 
ral fibres, which have a ſtrong elaſticity, and 


K N 
ſize of the artery; the third and inmoſt coy 
is a fine, dente, tranſparent membrane 
which keeps the blood within its channels, 
ARTEKUL (A.) cunning, well proj: &d; ge, 
ARTHRITICK"® or ARTHRITICAL (a) 
gouty, any diſtemper that affects the joint, 
of, or belonging to the joints. 
ARTHROT'DA (S.) in Anat:my, a ſpecies of 
articulation, wherein the flat head of one 


have many, or tew ſtrata, according to the 


bone is received into the ſhallow ſocket of c 
another. 1 
A RTICLE, (S.) a head or ſubject upon which c 

a diſcourſe is made, a part, portion, ot pa. i 

ragraph o. a book; alſo the condition of a p 

contract, agreement, or bargain ; alſo a AR 

point or head of doctripe or belief in any ir 

congregationai or national church. In An. b 

tomy it is the joint, or joining ot two bones; AS 

in Arithmetich, it is the number ten, or ſuch al 

others as are diviſible into ten equal parts; w 

in Grammar, eſpecially in Latin, it is 2 tit 

word added to a noun in the declining it, to th 
fignify its gender. er 
A'RTICLE V.) to make an agreement upon A, 
particular conditions, to be performed by ſec 

all parties, » A. 
ARTICULATE (A.) diſtinct, very plain, and the 

eaſy to be heard, ä ab: 
ARTICULA'TION (S.) in Anatony, is e + fi; 

placing the bones of any animal ſo together, int 
that they may he fitted for motion; in AS { 

Grammar, it is the art of ſounding letters, Ec. 

and joining them together, ſo as to make K. A 

ſyllables and words, commonly called tis in 

art of ſpelling. ö con 
A'RTIFICE (S.) a fetch or wile, a put. cf or note 
cevice, a cunning trick, a knack or fl gt o larg 
doing a thing. | tu 
ARTI'FICER (S.) a worker at any fort 6 each 
handicraft trade, the practiſer of any ms epiſ 
chanick buſineſs. d.th 
ARTIFI/CIAL (a.) any thing done accordin Alat 
to the rules of art, frequen'ly applied to do from 
ing a thing in imitation of nature. ſent 
ARTILLERY S.) all ſorts of large fire. m boaf 
as cannon, &c. f mitk 
A'RTISAN or A'RTIST (S.) one well {kit A Ab. 

in any art, a curious workman. : the y 
A'RTLESS (A.) plain, natural, downrigit cant 

ſimple, without defign ; alſo a bungler, ASBE'S 

piece of work that has no curiofity or 169 cloth, 
larity in it. . ſteꝛd 
A RUN DEL 8) is an ancient borough tu and p 
of Suſſex, pleaſantly fituated upon the ſide l have 
a hill, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea, 4 ſenſid 
watered by the river A- un, where ſkips ASBE'S' 
1co ton may ride ; over which there bling 
bridge, that renders it very comm oy of the 
and the trade carried on here is ſo confider allo cr 
ble, that ſeveral ſhips are built here ory bifies 
propagation, It is governed by a oy be def 
burgeffes, a ſteward, and other uſual ASCa'R 
in corporations; it has two markets „ the ſt. 
viz. Wedneſday and Saturday, and four Matior 
The caſtle in this town renders it _ 20 
* a 


ASC 


moſt coat 

mb ; 

Wh ; and a!fo the title of ear/ without creation 
cted, ke, deſcends to the heir thereof, Note, the duke 
AL (a. of Norfolk is at preſent earl of Arundel, It 


is diſtant from Le ndon 46 computed, and 
2 meaſured miles; it ſends two members 
to parliament. | 


the joints, 


ſpecies of 
ad of one 


y ſocket of diviner, or foreteller of things to come, by 


looking into, and examining the appearance 
of the entrails of beaſts ſacrificed : Romulus 
is fad to have. compoſed a college of theſe 
rieſts ; alſo the d vination or art itſelf, | 
ARY'[HMUS S.) a finking, failing, or ceaſ 
ing of the pulſe, ſo that its motion can ſcarce 


pon which 
on, Or pr. 
dition of a 
n; allo a 
ict in any 


In An be diſcerned, % 
wo bones; AS (S.) among the Remans, was both a weight 
en, or ſuch and coin; when conſidered as a weight, . 
qual parts; was a pound; win a coin, at ditfe:en' 
in, it is 2 times it had different weights, but alway: 


the ſame value; at firſt it weighed a pound 
er twelve ounces z at the firſt Punick war, 
A. R. 513, a pound made 6 4e; at the 
fecond Punick war, 12; and by Papirius. 
A. R. 563, into 24, where it c-ntinued all 
the time of the commonwealth, in value 
about tliree farthings ſterling; ſometimes 'as 


lining it, to 


ement upon 
rformed by 


y plain, and 


tomy, is thei » fiznified an integer or whole thing divided 
ſo together, into 12 parts, 

notion; In 4 (Pact.) likeneſs, compariſon, ſimilitude, 
ding letters, &, ; 


as to make 
called ths in N.rth Wales, diſtant from London 159 
computed, and 212 meaſured miles, more 
noted for its an!1quity, than for either its 
larzeneſs or beauty: It is ſeated on the river 
Elwy, where it receiveth the Cluyd, over 
each of which there is a bridge, It is an 


a put. eff of 
k or ſl gt 0 


any fort 6 


of any me epiſcopal fee founded by Kentigern, a Scot, |[- 

7 ' dlhop of Glaſeru, in 559, who ordain*d one 
one accorGinl Aſath, a godly man, to be his ſucceſſor, 
\ppliec to do from whom the city takes its name, Its pre. 
re. ſent condition is bat mean, having little to 
rge fire· cm boaſt of, but its cathedral; it hath a ſmall 

muket on Saturday. N ; 
ze well {ile ASAPHY S.) a hoarſeneſs, or low tone of 
8 : the voice, occaſioned by a great cold, or ill 
A downright cnitrution of the organs of ſpeech. 
a bungler, ASBE'STINE (S.) a certain ſort of paper or 
oſity or 1698 cloth, which being thrown into the fire, in 

| lead of being conſumed, is only cleanſed 
,orough ton and putrified from any dirt or filth, it might 
on the ſide ave contracted, without being conſumed or 
n the les a ſenſibly diminiſhed, . 
where (hips! ASBESTOS (S.) a ſtone, ſomething reſem- 
there 8 bling Venetian talc, from whence the matter 
commodiou of the o/b:ſtine cloth qr paper is taken ; it is 
g ſo confide! alſo called amiantbus 3 the word properly fig- 
It here bot bifies an incombuſtible body, or one not to 
y a mayor, * be deſtroyed by fire. / 
er uſual he AXCA'RIDES (S.) ſmall worms that breed in 
arkets Vo. the Rtreighe gut, which by their continual 
, and four motion make the patient very uneaſy ; vul- 
rs it _ ly called the arſe worms in human bo- 


&, and bots in horſes, 


. A'SAPH (S,) an ancient city of Flintſhire, | 


- 


ASC 


; having the manor inſeparably annexed to it;] ASCE/ND (v.) to riſe, go higher, or get Up, 


in reſpect to the preſent place or condition a 
perſnn may be in, 

ASCENDANT (S.) with the Afrologers, is 
that degree of the ecliptick, which rites at a 
perſon's nativity ; in Cizzl Matters, to hy 
the aſcendart over a perſon, is to hav 
power or :rflusnce over him, fo hat he will 
do a thing, thro' the intereſt of that perſon, 
that is contraty to his own judgment or in- 
clination. 

ASCENSION (S.) the moving or going up- 
wards z n Afr:nomy, there are two kinds, 
viz. Tight and oblique efcerfien 5 the right is 

that part gr dexree of the lun or ſtar in the 

equinoctial, reckoning from Aries, which in 
a right ſphere, riſes, or comes to the meri- 
dian With it ; the cblique is the ſame in an 
oblique ſphere, and is reckoned or counted 
from weit to eaſt, and changes according td 
the latitude of the place. The difference be- 
tween the right and oblique cenie is called 
the aſcenſiona! difference. But in common, 
this word means that feſtival, which the 
Chriſtian church has inſtituted, to ſolemnize 
the day in which cur Sa viqur went up, or 
aſcended into heaven, forty days after his re- 
ſurtection, his apoſtles and diſe ples, to tho 
rumber of about 120, being eye witneſſes, 
The papitts ſay, that the holy tathers, who 
were dead and in limbo, were at this time de- 
livered, and had a viſible triumph over death 
and hell; but the Scriptures poſitively affirm, 
the apottles ſaw nothing but angels in the 
ſhape of men, who aſlured them that Chriſt 
ſnould one day deſcend from heaven, in the 
ſame manner they had ſeen him go up, me 
Chriftians very poſitively afficm, that Chriſt 
leſt a vib6ble mark of this glorious action, 
wiz, the print of his feet, on that part of 
mount Oliver, where he laſt ſtood ; and St, 
Jeram ſays, that it was viſible in his time, 
and goes tarther, ſaying, that when a church 
was but upon the ſpot, it could neither te 
cieled or covered over that pait, for which 
reaſon ſo much of the dome was always left 
open. Optatus, biſhop of Melevis, Pauliaus 


> 


> 
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of Nota, and others are of the ſame opinion. 


About the year 700, Vererahle Bede, in his 
book of the holy place, relates that it was 
then remaining: But at laſt the Mahometans 
tork away theſe miraculous remains, and 
with the ſame ſtone blocked up the eaſtern 
door of the church built there; ſo that thoſe 
whoſe curioſity might lead them now to view 
it, have not the opportunity to confirm by 
ſeeing themſelves, what the others have af- 
firmed with ſo much confidence. | 

ASCE/NT (S.) the ſteepneſs of a hill or moun- 
tain, reckoning from the ground or plain 
upwards towards the ſky; alſo the act of 
moving upwards ; in Legick, it is that ſort 
of resfoning, where they riſe from particu. 
lars to univerſ- 1s, 

ASCERTA'IN (V.) to affert, affirm, or af- 
3 ſure ; 
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fure; alſo to fix the price, meaſure, or ſ 
weight of any thing, 

ASCE'TICK (S.) a perſon that practiſes mor- 
tification, prayer, re:iremen:, and o her ex- 
traordinary ſeverities, ſuch as we re practiſed 
by the Phariſees and Eſſenes among the 
Fews, the Stoicks among the Heathens, and 
by the Monks in the firſt ages of Chriſtia- 
nity. and ſome pretenders of later years. 
Several books go under this title, that relate 
to devotion, | 

A'SCLI (S.) a geograph'cal name given to thoſe 
people, who live in the torrid zone, and at 
certain ſeaſons of the year have no ſhadow, 
the ſun being vertical to them, 

ASCITES (S.) the diſtemper called the drop» 
ſy, and particularly that ſpecies or kind that 
affetts the abdpmen or lower belly, by cauſ- 
ing it to ſwell, &c, ' 

" ASCRI'BE (V.) to report, lay upon, impute. 

or attribute a thing to a perſon, 

ASHA'ME (V.) to put a perſon to the bluſh, 
to make him diſown or repent of an act 

done. 


A'SHBURN (S.) a ſmall market-town in De- 


by ſpire, ſeated on the river Doule, in a rich 
ſoil, from Lond:n 108 computed miles; its 
market is on Saturday weekly. 
A'SHBURTON (S.) a large borough town in 
Deuenſbire, that ſends two members to par- 
Fament 3 is compoſed of ſeveral ſtreets, with 
a large and beautiful! church, and hath a very 


good market weekly on Saturdays, well ſto- 


red with corn, cattle, ſheep, and all other 
proviſions ; it is a great tho ough-fare upon 
the London read, and diſtant irom it 153 
com\-uted, and 191 meaſured miles. 
A'SHBY-DE-LA-ZOQUCH (S.) a very plea- 
| fant town in Lercefter ſhire, ſituate between 
two parks, has weekly a market on Satur- 
days, and confiſts of one good ſtreet, in 
which ſtands a neat ſtone croſs ; it has four 
fairs annually, which are famous for being 


well ſtocked with large young horſes ; it is |. 


diftant from London 89 computed, and about 
98 meaſured miles; it has one large hand- 
ſome pariſh church, called St. Helen's ; the 
living is a vicarage, whoſe great tythes are 
impropriate , the patron is the earl of Hur 
 t19gdon, who is impropriator. a 
A'SHES (S.) the duſt or powder of wood, 
coals, or other combuſtible matter, which 
remains after the primary body is conſumed 
by burning, or at leaſt diſſolved in its form 
by violently looſening the coheſion of the 


parts together, They are properly the earth, 


and fixed ſalts of the fuel, which the fire 
cannot raiſe,” all the other principles being 
gone off in ſmoak; the chymiſts call chem 
cal. If well burnt they are generally very 
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genious diſpute, whether the metal exiſtedin 
the plants, or was produced hy calcination, 
Aſb's are abundantly uſeſul ir phyfick, bleach. 
ing, ſuzar-works, &c. and particulatiy in 
agriculture, making an excellent manure.for 
cold and wet grounds, The Fes made a 
lye, or luſtral water, with the aſhes of an 
heifer ſacrificed on the gieat day of expia- 
tion, the aſbes whereof were diſtiibuted to 
the people, and the water uſed in purifica- 


per ſon, or was preſent at funerals, Man- 
bers xix. 17. | | 
A'SH-FIRE or SAND. FIRE (S.) in Cy 
mifiry, is when the containiny veſſel is co. 
vered with ſand or aſhes, and the fire or heat 
- communicated to the vellel thro? the covering. 
A'SHFORD (S.) a market-town in Kent, dis- 
tant from London 48 computed, and 51 
meaſured miles ; its market is kept weeklyon 
Saturdays; it has two fairs, vig. the 6th of 
May, and 29th of 4uguft, and a couit of 
record on every Tueſday three weeks, forall 
actions not exceeding 20 marks; the townis 
governed by a magiſtrate, called a conflabl., 
ASHO'RE (Part.) on the dry land, where th 
water is not, or does not come, 
A'SHTAROTH, ' AfSTAROTH, or A8. 
TA/RTE (S.) a Pbiliſtine idol, which Ss. 
muel commanded the Jews to pull down; 
alſo the name of the Sidoriont falſe deity, 
adored by Solomon, when he turned idolatsr, 
The word ſignifies a flock of ſheep and 
riches ; for which reaſon ſome think, that it 
was the name of the king of Syria, ſo called 
upon account of his great wealth; by others 
it is ſuppoſed to be one of the four Yenuſu, 
The ſcripture calls her Aſerab or Aſerim, the 
goddeſs of woods and groves, becauſe of hef 
being worſhipped there, where the ads of 
uncleanneſs committed by her adorers, ten- 
dered her very infamous. She is ſometimes 
called the queen of heaven, and the wot- 
ſhipping of her is called worſhipping the hol 
of heaven, She is generally joined with the 
god Baal, and called a god, the Hebrews 
having no word for goddels, 
A'SH- WEDNESDAY (S.) the firſt day 0 
Lent, when, in the primitive church, noto 
rious finners were put to open pernance 
thus: They appeared at the church-dov 
bare foot and cioathed in ſack cloath, wht! 
being examined, their diſcipline was props 
tioned according to their crimes; after wil 
being brought into the church, the biſhoſ 
ſinging che ſeven penitential Pſalms, def 
proſtrated themſelves, and with tears beg8e 
abſolution ; the whole congregation had aſ 
on their heads, to ſignify, that they wel 
both mortal. and deſerved to be bunt 


white, the oil that cauſes them to be black, 
being evaporated. The aſhes of kali, tern, 
&c. are principal ingredients in making glaſs, 
and teſts for refiners. It is confidently af- 
ficmed, that the ajbes of all vegetables con- 
tain ſome iron, which occaſioned a very in · 
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aſhes for their ſins, 

ASIA (S.) ons of the largeſt quarters o 
world; ſo called by the Greeks, from” 
nymph Alla, daughter of Oceanm and 
tis, the wiſe of Japbet. This patt 7 


tions, as often as any one touched a dead 
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' world was firſt peopled; here the law of 


"ASP 


God was firſt promu'gated, and Chriſt ap- 


ared in the fleſn; here many of the greateſt | 


monarchies of the world have had their riſe ; 
from hence all arts and ſciences are derived, 
and moſt of the religions that have appeared 
in the world, It is bounded by the Tartarian 
ſea on the north, by the Chineſe fea on the 


eaſt, by the Indian and Arabian ſeas on the | 


ſouth, and on the welt, the Red: ſea divides 
it from Africa, Its extent from eaſt to weſt 
is 1750 German leagues, and from north to 
ſouth 15 50; it is under the dominion of the 
grand ſeignor, king -6f Perfia, great Mogul, 
emperor of China, and cham of Tartary. 

* After the deluge, the empire of the Aſſyri- 
an began here by Belus or Ninus, and con- 
tinued to Sardanapalus; then it paſſed to the 
Medes by Arbaces to Afyages; to the Per- 
fans, by Cyrus to Darius; to the Grecians and 
Macedonians, by Alexander the Great. The 
Parthians alſo eſtabliſned a very powerful 
empire, which ended under Alexander Se- 
verut, and paſſed again to the Per ans, but it 
flouriſhed again about 1515, The air is very 
temperate, and if we conſider its gold, ſilver, 
rarities, fruit, corn, ſimples, drugs, &c. we 
may juſtly denominate it the pleaſanteſt and 
richeſt part of the whole world, - 

ASIA'TICKS (S.) thoſe people who live in, 
or inhabit Afia, 

ADE (Part.) privately or concealed ; ſo in 
a lay, one of the characters is ſaid to ſpeak 
ofide, to himſelf or privately, ſo that the 
other do not hear him; alſo when a man 
074 hides, or abſconds, he is ſaid to go 
ade. . 


ASINI'NE (A.) of or belonging to an aſs; 


alſo a heavy, dull, blockiſh performance in 
any fort of work, book, or writing. 

AK (V.) to inquire, ſeek, or demand of, or 
after any perſon. : 

ASKAUNT or ASKE'W (V.) to look fide. 
ways, to ſcorn or neglect a perſon, by look- 
ing cold, or indifferently, or diſdainfully 
vpon him. a 

AKRIG (S.) a ſmall market- town in the 
North Riding of Yorkſvire, diſtant from Lon- 
an 175 computed miles. 

ASLEE'P (Part.) to be infa ſtate of inſenfibility 
and reſt, in a natural way, in order to re- 
Cover and refreſh the ſeveral powers and fa- 
culties of the mind and body, which by la- 
bour and ſtudy are fatigued and overcome; 
na mral Senſe, it is to be careleſs, indo- 
lent, or negligent in a man's bufine's, un 
Mentive and heedleſs in any matter of con- 
cem or moment. 

ASLO/PE (Part.) ſlanting like a hill, uneven, 
aide, awry, 

AMATO'GRAPHER . 
Wer of ſongs. 

ASP or A'SPICK. (8.) a kind of ſerpent, 
while poiſon is ſo dangerous and quick in its 


(S.) a compoſer or | 


ASS ALL (V.) to ſet upon, to attack, to 
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applying any remedy. 
ſmall; 


head, fomewhit like to wheat, growing up- 
on a pretty, large ſtem or ſta x. 
A*SPECT (S.) the look, countenance, or ap- 
pearance of the face, alſo the.line or angle 
tw? planets make in the heavens. Aſtrolo- 
gers reckon commonly five, which are the 


poſition. 8 p 

N (S.) roughneſs, harſhneſs, ſharp- 
- neſs, * 

ASPERSE (V.) to ſprinkle, to ſlander to 
malign or ſpeak evil of a perſon. 

ASPE'RSION S.) a fprirkling, a ſlanderous 

report, a lying charge againſt an innocent 

perſon. — 

ASPHA“L TOS or ASPA“LTUM S.) a black, 

brittle ſubſtance, like pitch, found in the 


called bitumen Judaicum, or Fewiſh pitch: 
This is a principal ingredient in the ground, 
that engravers uſe, to ſpread upon their 
plates, which they intend to etch, or eat in 


with aqua fortis. | 
A/SPIRATE (V.) to pronounce or read words 
with a pretty ſtrong breathing, or puſhing 
forth of the breath, 

ASPIRA'TION (S.) breathing; alſo a mark 
ſet over a letter in a Greet word, which has 
the force of an b, which is by ſome called 
no letter, but an aſpirate. a 


"ASPIRE (V.) to breathe, to long after, to 


ambitiouſly ſtrive or aim at honour, power, 
or dignity; alſo to ſtrive at exceliing or 
equalling perſons in learning or art. 

ASQUUNT (Part.) with the eyes turned on 
one fide, not looking right forwards ; and 
ſometimes means a coldneſs or indifference 
for a perſon or thing, 


ein an encounter or quarrel, 


ASSATLANTS (S.) thoſe who attack, or ſet 


upon others, 
ASSARABA/CCA (S.) a plant whoſe leaves 
were formerly uſed 38 an emetick and ca- 
thartick; its cluef uſe now is to make ſnuff, 
ASSA'RT (S.) in the Law, is the offence of 
grubbing or plucking up by the roots, thoſe 
trees or buſhes that conſtitute thickets or co- 
verts in a foreſt, | 

ASSA/RT (V.) to root or grub up trees, 
ſhrubs,or buſhes ; to clean and make plain any 


ſet things in order that before were confuſed. 
ASSA'SSIN. {S.) one who commits, or is con- 


ration, that it kills almoſt the ſame in- 


cerned in aſſ.ſſination. 
E 3 ASSA'S= 


aſp. | 
ASPARAGUS (S.) a curious garden plant, 
commonly called ſparrow graſs, now much 
in vogue, both for ſauce to almoſt all ſorts 
of fleſh, or as a d.ſh by itſelf, having a green 


be- 


22 


woodland or diſorder'd place; to diſpoſe or 


ſtant that it bites, without a poſſibility. f 

It is ſaid to be very 

it is often ſpoke of in ſcripture, 

ſometimes by the name adder and ſometiniss 
; * - 


a; © 


6 


conjunction, ſextile, quartile, trine, and op- 


lake Aſpbaltices in Paleſtine 3 whence it is 


the figure of any creature, building, &c, 


2. 


ASS 
ASSA/SSINATE (v.) to murder a perſon pri 
vately, treacherouſly or baibarouſly, whe- 
ther by one's ſelf, or with the aſſiſtance of 
others. g 
ASSASSINA'/TION (S.) a private, treache- 
rous, cowardly, barbarous murder. 
ASSAU'LT V.) to ſet upon a perſon violently 
and illegally ; it is actionable, and damage 
may be recovered for it ; in War, it is much 
the ſame with iiorming ; for taking a town 
by aſſault, is taking ir by form. 
ASSA'Y (V.) to examine, prove, or try a 
matter very exactly; as to ay filver or 
gold, is to ſmelt a part of the whole maſs 
or ingot in a very ſtrong fire, which being 
weighed before it was put into the copple or 
melting pot, very exactiy, and alſo after it 
comes out, the fineneſs of the whole is 
| Judged by th's ay; for what is loſt by this 
part ſo tried, is proportioned to the whole, 
which is accordingly pronounced more or leſs 
fine, as it loſes more or leſs in the ſay. 
The ay of weights and meaſures is an ex- 
amination of them by a proper officer, called 
the clerk of the market, by weighing or 
meaſuring them with ſuch, as are very nice- | 


ly adjuſted according to the cuſtom of the 


place, or ſtandard appointed by ſtatute, In 
Mufick, the fioucith in the key, to try whe- 
ther the inſtrument is in tune, and to put 
the hand in a proper pofition beforethe grand 
performance begins, is called an ay. 

ASSE'MBLAGE (S.) a total, or collection of 
ſeveral things into one ſum or heap, a join- 
ing or uniting toge her. 

ASSE'MBLE (V.) to gather, meet, or call to. 
gether a number of perſons or things into 
one company, maſs, or heap. 

ASSE'MBLY (S.) a congregation, or number 
of perſons or things collected or called to- 

gether. 

ASSE'NT (V.) to agtee, comply, or yield to 
a thing ; to approve ot what another propo- 
fes or has done, | 

A'SSENT (S.) the approving of, or agreeing, 

"complying or yielding to a thing. 


ASSE'RT (V.) toaffirm, ſupport by all manner | 


of ways, vindicate, juftify or maintain. 
ASSE'RTION (S.) a potitive, ſtrong, wilful, 
and reſolute affirmation, or maintaining of 
a thing, | 
_—_ OO (A.) 2fficmative, poſitive, wil- 
ul. 
ASSE'SS (V.) to tax, rate, or proportion how 
much every perſon in a diſtrict (hall pay, 


ASSE'SSMENT (S.) a taxation, rating or pro- 


portioning. ' 
ASSE'SSOR (S.) one appointed by authority 
to rate, tax, aſſeſs, or proportion how much 
every perſon is to pay towards a certain ſum 
to be raiſed for a certain uſe, 


ASS 
Fitive vouching or affirming of a thing, 

ASS!DU/ITY S.) cloſe application, hard fly. 
dy, continual diligence, | 

ASSU/DUOUS (A.) diligent, conſtant, appli. 
cative, cloſe in the purſuit of a thing, 

ASSI'GN (V.) to make over, to transfer ty 
another; to ſhew, ſet forth, or declare why 
a thing ſhould be done, is to aſſign or give 
reaſons ; in a Laꝛo Serfe, it is the appoint- 
ing one perſon to act or do a thing tor and 
in the behalf of another. 

ASSI'GNABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
made over, or conveyed by one perſon to 
another. 

ASSIGNA'TION (S.) the affigning or makirg 
a thing over to another; but very co mon- 
ly means an appointment to mcet for love 
matters, or amorous intrigues, 

ASSIGNEE! (S.) a perſon to whom any thing 
is made over, which may be either by deed, 
or by law; by deed, when the leſſee of a 
term ſells, or aſſigns by deed, his right or 
intereſt in an eſtate, &c, In Law, an exe. 
cutor is called the aſſignee of the deceaſcd 

| perſon; in caſes of Barkruptcy, aſſigreei are 

. perſons choſe from among the principal cre- 
ditors of- the bankrupt, to take care of his 

- eſtate, effects, and debts, and to ſee them 
diſpoſed of to the beſt advantage, for ihe 

comman intereſt of all the concerned, 

ASSIGNMENT (S.) a transferring or making 
over any thing that is the property of one 
perſon, to the uſe, benefit, and property of 
another, 

ASSYMULATE (V.) to imitate or copy after, 
to feign or counterfeit, to make one ſub- 
Nance into another, 2 

ASSIMULA'TION (S.) the making one thing 
like another; and Pbyfically, means the 
changing the chyle into blood, or the nutil- 
tious Juices into the (ubſtance of the hody, 

ASSI'SE or ASSI'ZE (S.) the fitting of judged 

or juſtices to determine cauſes ; formerly it 
was the extraordinary fittings of ſuperior 
judges in inferior courts, to inquire whether 
the inferior Judges did their duty, as to hear 
appeals; alſo a court held occaſionally inthe 

- k.ng*s palace; alſo a writ directed to the 

ſheriff, for the recovery of the poſleſſion of 
things immoveable, whereof a man or his an- 
ceſtors have been diſſeized; it has been 
ſometimes uſed for a jury. Aſſixei are gene- 
ral or ſpgcial ; general, when the judges $9 
their circuits; ſpecial, when a commiſſion i 
granted to take cognizance of one ot two 
particular cauſes, | 

ASSI'ST (V.) to help; aid, encourage, or be 
preſent at the doing a thing. 

ASSI'STANCE (S.) help, aid, encouragement, 
ſuccour, 


KASSE Ts (S.) the effects of a deceaſed perſon, 
Wyherewith the heir or executor is to ſatisfy 
his debts, 


 ASSEVERA'TION (S.) a ſtrong. earneft, po- 


ASSI'STANT (s) one who helps, aids, 4. 
fiſts, encourages, or auy ways forwards the 
doing of a thing; in Civil Affairs, Pall 
larly in the management of publick col 
nies, there are commonly a governor, fub" 
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"SP 
overnor, and more or leſs /if ants, 

— + to the charter of the company, 

' whoordinarily have the whole power of ma. 
naging all affairs belonging to the common. 
concern of the company, but are for the 
mot part obliged to lay all extraordinary 
matters before a general collection of the 
proprietors, commonly call'd a general court, 
for their conſent and approbation. 6 

ASSOCIATE (V.) to enter into a league or 
contract with one or more perſons, to ſoli. 
cit or carry on à concern for their common 

nefit. | 

ASSOCIATE (S.) a companion, or intimate 
friend or acquaintance. RP 

ASSOCI4'TION (S.) the entering into part. 
nerſhip, or agreement with others to do 
ſomething 3 in Law, it is a patent ſent by 
the king to the juſtices of aſſize, to add other 


perſons to them, for the more effectual tak- | 


ing the aſſize; in Logick, It is when two 
or more ideas conſtantly follow one another 
in the mind, ſo that the others always ariſe 
when the firſt is preſent. 

ASSU'ME (V.) to take upon one's ſelf, to ar- 
rogate. 

ASSUMPSIT (S.) a promiſe to do or pay a 
thifig to or for another voluntarily. : 

ASSU!MPTION (S.) in Logict, is the minor 
or ſecond propofition in a categorical ſyllo- 
gim; alſo a conſequence drawn from the 
p:cpofitions of which ap argument is com- 
poſed ; alſo a feſtival or ſolemnity obſerved 
by the church of Rome, in Hhor.our of the 
biefſ:d Virgin Mary, who, as they ſuppoſe, 
was taken up, ſoul and body, into heaven. 

ASSU'MPTIVE (A.) any thing that may be 


lawfully taken, and uſed by one who before | ' 


did it not; ſo in Hereldry, aſſumptive arms 
are ſuch as a perſon has a title to bear, by 
virtue of ſome action done or performed by 
him, which by bir:h he could not wear; as, 
it a perſor-that has naturally no coat, ſhould 
in lawful war take a prince or nobleman pri- 
ſoner, he has from that time a right to bear 
the arms of ſuch priſoner, by virtue of that 


military law, Tbat the daminion of things taken | 


in lawful war Paſſes to ibe conqueror, . 

ASSU'RANCE (S.) a ſecurity, poſitive pro- 
miſe, certainty, confidence. 

ASSURE (V. ) to aſſert, to promiſe poſitively ; 
alſo to inſure, or undertake for the ſafe deli- 
Very of a thing, 8 

ASSWA'GE (V.) to pacify, abate, allay, or 
appeaſe, to perſuade or bring into temper. 

A'STERISK or A*STERISM (S.) a mark like 
a ſtar, importing either ſome deficiency in 
words or letters, or ſomething remarkable 
referredto; in Afronomy, a conſtellation of 
fixed ſtars is ſo called. 

ASTHMA (s.) a diſtemper that renders 
breathing very difficult, by reaſon of a diſ- 
order in the lungs. b 

ASTHMATICK (A.) ſhort- breathed, trou- 
bled with an Aſthma, 


| 


. 


| 


* = 
AST 

1 (V.) to amaze, ſurprize, or con- 
found. | 

ASTO'NISHMENT (S.) an extraordinary ſur- 
prize, great admiration or amazement, - h 

A'STRAGAL (S.) in Architefdure, a ſmall 
round member on the top or bottom of a 
cclumnz it is ſometimes uſed to ſeparate the 
faſcia of the architrave, in which caſe it is 
wrought in chaplets or beads ; it is alſo pla- 
ced above and below the liſts immediately 
adjoining to the dye of the pedeſtal. In Gun- 

"ery, it is a ring or moulding on a piece of 
© ordnance, at about half a foot diſtance from 
the month. : 

ASTRA'Y (V.) to wander out of the right 
way, to go in a wrong path. 

ASTRE'A (S.) according to the poetical ac- 
count, was the daughter of Jupiter and The- 
mis, and goddeſs of juftice ; ſhe came from 
heaven, in the golden age, to live upon 
earth; but the wickedneſs of the iron age 
was ſuch that ſhe fled to heaven again, ard 
was placed in the Zodiack. 

ASTRVDE or ASTRA! DDLE (Part.) the fit- 
ting upon any thing with one leg on the one 
fide, and the other leg on the other fide, as 

a man on horſeback, &c. 

ASTRINGE (V.) to bind up, to make faſt, 
to ſtop the flowing of blood or humours by 
proper medicines, | 

ASTRINGENT (A.) binding or tying up; 
ſo in Phyſich, thoſe medicines that create 
coſtiveneſs are called aflringents, 

A'STROLABE (S.) an inſtrument to take 
the altitude or height of the ſun or ſtars. - 

ASTRO'LOGER {S.) one who pretends by his 

{kill in the ſtarry world, to predict what is 

to come, or to tell what is paſt, relating to 

the ſafety or welfare both of kingdoms and 
private perſons, : 

ASTROLO/GICAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
or relating to the art of aſtrology, 

ASTROLOGY (S.) an art, taking it's riſe 
from aſtronomy, which pretends by obſerv- 
ing the aſpects of the planets, and by kncwy- 
ing their influences, to foretell what is to 
come, or relate what is paſt : This art was 
very much ſtudied by the ancient mathema- 
ticians, who, it is pretended, found out what 
no body now knows, the principal fecrets be- 
ing loſt, although the modern impoſtors aſ- 
firm, each for himſelf, to have found, - ex- 
clufive of all others, 

ASTRO'NOMER (S.) one ſkilled in the ſci- 

ence of aſtronomy, 3 

ASTRONO*'MICAL (A.) any thing relating, 
belonging or pertaining to aſtronomy, he- 
ther it be tables, inftruments, &c. : 

ASTRO'NOMY (S.) a ſcience that teaches the 
motions, diſtances, magnitudes, periods and 
eclipſes of the heavenly bodies; it is very 
ancient, being known to the Chaldeans near 
2000 years before Alexander took Babylon 3 
the clearneſs of. their hemiſphere inviting 
them to make celeſtial obſeryations, conti- 
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e 
nual practice improv'd it. From them it 
was communicated to the Egyptian, among 
whom an academy was erected by Prolemy 
Pbi lade ſpbus, for the ſtudy and improvement 
of it, in which Hipparebus made great pro- 
greſs, by diſcoveties and obſervations, and 
predicted eclipfes for many ages after. From 
- thence it travelled into Greece, The Saracens 
brought a little of it out of Egypt, upon 
their conqueſt there in the 8th century, from 
whom it came into Europe, and about the 
middle of the 13th century, Alpbonſus kiny 
of Caſtile ſpent 400,0c0 crowns in compo» 
fing more correct tables than had been be- 
fore known, which are ſtill extant, and wel! 
known by the name of the Alphonfine Tables. 
About the begiuning of the 16th century, 
Copernicus revived the old exploded doQtrine 
of the ſun's being the center of the ſyſtem, 
and the earth a planet moving round him, 
Kepler and ſeveral other great men followed 
him, and made great diſcoyeries, particularly 
'Galiles, by the help of perſpective glaſſes, 
which have been improved into teleſ\:opes of 
various ſorts, upon which many of the new 
diſcoveries depend, and although Sir 1ſaa: 
N:wton has done many wonders, there is till 


room ſor future induſtry to compleat what | 


is begun, 
ASU'NDER (Part.) parted, or at a diſtance 


one from another, divided into two or more 


parts. 7 

ASV LUM (S.) a place of refuge for unfortu- 

nate perſons, who by accident, or unavoida- 
ble neceſſity, had done things that rendered 
them obnoxious to the IW; God command- 
ed the Jer to build certain cities for this 
purpoſe. The poſterity of Hercules is ſaid to 
have built one at A bent, to protea them- 
ſelves againſt ſuch as their father had irrita. 
ted. Caamus built one at Thebes, and R:mu. 
lus one on mount Palatine, A while after 
Chriſtianity coming into England, ſuperſti- 
tious venera'ion ran fo high, that chui ches, 
monaſteries, church yards and biſhops houſe: 


became aſy/ums to all that fled to them, let] 


the che be what it would; of which very 
il was made, both-by the clergy and 
Iaity, Something of this nature is ſtill prac 

ti'ed in popiſn countries, but not to fo great 
an extravagance as it was here, 

ASY'MMETRAL A.) incommenſurable, or 

that haye no other meaſure that can divide 
or meaſure any number of quantities, with- 
out ſome deficiency, or redundancy, 

ASYMPTO'TES{S.) certain lines in that part 
of mithematicks called the conic ſections. 
that continually approach nearer and nearer. 
to each other, yet can never meet, though 
continued infinitely, 

AT (Part,) now in the place, come to, or ar 
rived ; as, He is at bame, or be ig nb in the 
bouſe, or part adjacent; I am at my journey's 
end, or am come to the place intended, &c, 

ATCHIE'VE V.) to perform ar finiſh a thing, 
: particularly ſomething great and noble, | 
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ATCHIE'VEMENT (s.) the doing an hono, 
rable and worthy action. In Heraldry, iti 
the whole coat, embelliſhed with every thin 
that belongs to it. 

A*THE!SM (S.) the denying of a God, the 
diſbelieving a firſt, immaterial, and inteli, 

gent cauſe of all things, 

A'THEIST (S,) one who pretends not only to 
diſbelieve a ſupreme Being or Cauſe of al 
things, but undertakes to demonſtrate the 
abſurdity and impoſſibility of ſuch a Being, 

ATHEVSTICAL (A.) any thing belonging to, 
or tending to atheiſm, 

A*THERSTON (S.) a pretty good market. 

town in Yarwickfhire, diſtant from Lindy 
84 computed, 103 meaſured miles. The 
market is weekly on Tueſday, 

ATHLE'TICK (A.) belonging to wreſtling, 
robuſt, ſtrong, and hardy, fit for ſuch ſluts 
dy exerciſes, 

ATLA'NTES (S.) thoſe figures which in ſome 
old buildings are made in the forms of men 
or beaſts, ſupporting the edifice ; they an 
ſometimes called caryatides, 

ATLAS (S.) the name of a king of Mauriu. 
nia, celebrated for his ſkill in aſtronomy, 
The invention of the inſtrument called the 
ſebere, is attributed to him; upon whichthe 
poets improved, and fabulouſly attributedihs 
carrying the world upon his ſhoulders to him, 
There is a mountain in Africa called by this 
name, into which he is ſaid to be metamors 
phoſed, upon account of its great height, ap- 
pearing to the vulgar to ſupport the heaven. 
Alſo books, or collections of maps, genen 
and particular, for the whole world, are ci- 
led atlaſſes. In Aratomy, the firſt vertebradf 
the neck goes by this name; and in Areli- 
teture, thoſe figures of half men, uſed in 
ſome old buildings, by way of ornament to 
the ſupport of houſes, are called 414 

A'TMOSPHERE (S.) the large hemiſphae 
that viſibly ſurrounds us, containing thealf 
clouds, rain, &c. Its hzight is very varioul 
conjectured, grounded upon different phz 
nomena, and ſundry experiments; but the 
moſt general received opinion is, that it 
about 45 miles, The weigtit, denſity, thick 
neſs, rarity, &c, are propoſitions that have, 
and do whet the wits of the naturaliſts of al 
ages and nations, and in all probability will 
continue ſo to do. All bodies are ſuppoſed i 
have their particular armſph:re, whether tte 

reſtrial or celeſtial; in the terreſtriaf, they 
are formed by certain em ſſions of effi- 
via from the bodies themſelves, to a certall 

diſtance. ; 

A'TOM (S.) the ſmalleſt particles, day 
pieces of matter, that any body is ſupp* 
to be made up of. From wherce the dec 
that undeitakes to account fer the origin, 
formation of things, upon the ſuppeftion 
gravity and motion, is ſomet mes called . 
atomical and ſometimes the corpuſce/ar a 
loſephy, and is now generally 16 
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AO NE (v.) to ſatisfy, appeaſe, or pay for 
an injury done, or à crime committed, 
whereby the cffender is reftored to favour. 
\TO'NEMENT (S.) reconciliation, appeaſing 

of anger, ſatisfying or paying a debt. 


\TRO'CIOUS (A.) notorious, 'heinous, cruel, 


outrageous, barbarous. : : 
ATROPHY (S.) a decaying, or conſumption, 
occaſioned by the food*s not becoming nutri- 


tive, but either ſome part or limb waites a- 


way, or the whole body continually decays. 

ATROPOS (S.) in the h:athen Myrbology, is 
one of the three fatal ſiſters, that cuts off or 
puts a period to the life of man, 


ATTACH (V.) to arreſt, ſeize, or appre- |- 


hend by virtue of a writ; alſo to bring over, 
tie, and unite a pe: ſon to the intereſt of an- 
other. 


ATTA/CHMENT (S.) ia Law, is the taking, : 


ſecuring, or detaining a perſon or thing by 
virtue of » wri' ; it differs from an arreſt, 
becauſe that iſſues out of the inferior courts 
by precept, this out of the ſuperior courts by 
precept or writ: An arreſt is only upon the 
body of a man, but this is more general and 
extends to goods likewiſe, 
intereſt, reaſon, or cauſe of a perſon's being 
zealous for another's welfare or promotion. 


ATTACK (S.) the act of fetting upon or af- 
faulting a perſon or thing; the beginning of 


a quarrel or diſpute z in the military Art, it 
is the endeavour to force a paſs, poſt, or 
body of troops; in Fortification, it is an en- 
deavour of the beſiegers, by trenches, mines, 
galleries, &c, to make themſelves maſters of 
the fortreſs, So a pretended aſſault at one 
or more places, to make the beſieged divide 
themſelves into ſeveral parties, in order to 
hide the grand attac or deſign, is called a 
falſe attack; and to charge both ſides of the 
biſtion, is called an attack in flank, 

ATTA'CK (V.) to ſet upon, aſſault, quarrel, 
fight, or diſpute with a perſqn, or number 
of perſons, - 


ATTAIN (v.) to acquire, get, arrive at, 
ATTENUATION (S.) a thinning any thing, 


compaſs, or bring about, 

ATTAINABLE -{A.) whatever may be ac» 
quired, gut, compaſſed, or brought tv paſs, 
ATTAI'NDER (S.) in Law, is when a perſon 
his committed felony or treaſon, and judg- 
ment is paſſed upon him: The children of 
an attainted perſon cannot be heirs to him, 
or any other anceſtor ; and if he were noble 
before, his poſterity is hereby degraded ; nor 
can this corruption of blood be taken away, 
but by an act of parliament, or reverſing the 
judgment by a writ of error. Attainder is 
more extenſive than conviction, becauſe it 
does not commence before judgment. A man 
8 attainted either by appearance or proceſs, 

ATTAVNMENTS (S.) whatever a perſon has 
obtained, cr made himſelf maſter of, by in- 
duſtry and careful application, whether the 


Foods of fortune, or the embelliſhments of 
Aung, 


Alſo the love, 


— 


ATTATNI (v.) to ſpoil, diſhonour, corrupt, 
or defile. 


ATTAVNT (S.) in Law, is a writ which lies 


after judgment againſt a jury, for giving a 
faiſe verdict in any court of record, whether 
the action was real or perſonal, if the debt 
or damages exceeded forty ſhillings ; in ſuch 
caſe the judgment was,  anciently, that the 


houſes thrown down, their woods grubbed 
up, and their lands and tenements forfeited 
to the king; but if the perſon that brought 
the attaint be caſt, he ſhall be impriſoned, 
and ranſomed at the king's pleafure. In the 
Farriers Language, a hurt in a horſe's leg, 
proceeding from the kick of another horſe, 
or from ſtriking his own forelegs againſt the 
hinder ones, occaſioned by an over- each in 
froſty weather, is ſo called ; the uſual place 
is in the heel or truſn. A 
ATTE'MPER or ATTE'MPERATE (V.) . 
qualify, prepare, or make ready, paiti- 
cularly ſpoken of metals and medicines. 
ATTEMPT (V.) to ſtrive, try, or endeayour 
at a thing. 
ATTEMPT (S.) a trial, or endeavour to do 
a thing. 
ATTEND (V.) to wait upon, to heatken, or 
give ear to, to apply or bend one's mind to 
a thing. : 
ATTE/NDANCE (S.) waiting, ſervice; alſo a 
company of ſervants, or the retinue of. a 
_ nobleman, 


another, 

ATTE'NTION (S ) hearkening, diligent ap- 
plication, ſtudy, or obſervation, + 

ATTE'NTIVE (A.) heedful, obſerving, dili- 
gent, careful, induſtrious, 2 

ATTE'NUATE (V.) to thin, weaken, or 
make leſs ; ſo attenuating medicines are ſuch 
as by their conſtitution, thin and diſperſe 
thoſe viſcous humours, which by reaſon of 


pores or the ſkin, 
or making it more flifd than it was before. 


| thinned or made more fluid. 
ATTE'ST (V.):to witneſs, vouch, or certiſy 
in writing to the truth of a thing. 
ATTESTA'TION (S.) the witneſſing or af- 
firming to a thing in writing. 
A'TTIC (A.) ſomething relating to the city, 
manner, cuſtoms, &c, of Attica or Athens 3 
and in Philology, we ſay attic ſalt, for a de- 
licate, poignant kind of wit and humour af- 
ter the Athenian manner, who were particu- 
lar in this way; ſo arric wwitneſs means one 
that cannot be corrupted, In ArchiteFure, an 
attic building is where no roof or covering is 
to be ſeen; and an attic order is a ſmall one, 
placed as a crowning, compleating, or finiſh- 
ing a large one: The attic baſe is what was 


peculiarly appropriated by the ancients to the 
N 85 Janick 


jurors meadows ſhould be ploughed vp, their 


ATTE/NDANT (s.) one who waits upon 


ATTENUA'TIVE (A.) any thing that may be 


their glutinouſneſs could not paſs thro* the» | 


2 


4 


oe ane FL. 
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' _ 'Þonich order, by Palladio and fome other mo- 


derns, in the Doriel, and by others eſpecial- 
ty the moderns, as Sir Cbriflopber Wren, in 
St. Paul's church in London, Sc. in all the 
orders indifferently, eſpecially in large co 
lumns that ſupport the porticoes, &c. 

A'TTICISM (S.) a ſhort, pithy, conciſe man- 
ner of (peaking or writing, ſometimes called 
Laconic, 

ATTIRE (V.) to dreſs, cloath, or put on what 
is neceſſary for defence againſt the weather, 
or. for ornament. 


ATTTRE (S.) cloa hs, dreſs, garments or | 


furniture; in Heraldry, the horns of a ſtag 
or buck is called their 17e. | 

ATTITUDE (s.) the poſtvre that a picture 
or ſtatue ought to ſtand in, and by which 
the ſuppoſed paſſions of the mind may ap 
pear to the beholder. 

A'TTLEBOROUGH (S.) in Norfolk, diſtant 
irom Lo»don 80 computed and about 94 mes- 
fured miles, was anciently a noted cit; bur 
is now only a confiderahle tovyn, whoſe mar- 
ket is on Thurſday every forthnight, for fat 
bullocks, ſheep, c. The moſt remarkable 
things in or near it are the great hall and meer. 


ATTO'RNEY or ATTU'RNEY (S.) in Law, | 


a perſon appointed or deputed by another to 
act tor, and in the ſtead of himſelf, and par- 
t.cula:ly to ſolicit, or carry on a law ſuit; 
in che Civil Law, they are called proctors; 
they are either general or ſpecial 53 the attor- 
rey general is he that is appointed to manage 
all ſuits for the crown, whether crimina! or 
other wiſe, eſpecially tre:ſon, and to him 
come warrants for making out patents, par- 
dom, &c. He pleads within the har in all 
courts; but when a privy counſellor he can 
not plead, but on the king's affairs, without 
obtaining the privy ſeal for ſo doing; a ſpe- 
cial atterney is ons who is appointed to one 
or more cauſes particularly ſpec. fied. 
ATTORNMENT (S.) in Law, a transferring 
the duty or {ervice owing to one lord to an- 
other, or the acknowledgment, homage, or 
ſer vice, that a tenant makes to a new lord; 
and this is either by word or act, voluntary 
or compulſory, and may be made either to the 
lord himfelf, or to his ſteward in court. 
ATTRACT (V.) to draw to, to entice, al- 
Aure, or win upon a perſon, 
ATTRA'CTION (S.) in nature! Philoſophy, is 


that power or property whereby one body or | 


thing acts upon ano her of a different ſort, 
and by ſuch acting brings or diaws the body 
acted upon nearer to itſelf; this is ſometimes 
cal ed ſuct ion, and ſometimes gravitation; 
and fo in the Necutoni an Philoſopby, it is that 
power or principle whereby all bodies mutu- 
ally tend to each other. a 
ATTRA'/CTIVE (A.) whatever has the fa 
culty or power of attraction. : 
ATTRA'HENTS (S.) mecicines or remedie3 | 
that nperate upon the internal diſorder, that 
a pe ſon is afflicted with, by being exteinally 


AUD 
applied, and thereby mixing with, and ra, 
tying any obſtructed matter, make it fit fig 
diſcharge, upon lay ing the part open by cauf- 
tick or inc.fion. They are allo called draw. 
ers, ripeners, Cigeſtives, &c. 

ATTRIBUTE, (V.) to aſcribe the doing of 
a thing to one's ſelf or another, 
ATTRIBUTE (S.) a property belonging, or 

that is peculiar to a perſon or thing, by 
+ which he is capable of doiug certain acts; of 
more extenſively, is common to all things of 
a lute kind, but different in quantity vr ex- 
tent; as, to know or think is c mmon to 
Ged and man, but differs in extent, hu 
property being to know all things and per. 
ſectly, ours to know few things and impe. 
ſectly. In Divinity, this wold is generally 
uſed in a reſtrained ſenſe, and applied to 
God only ; under wh ch is included all that 
we can imagine to go to make up a perſcft 
being, ſuch an, infinite witdom, goodnel, 
Juſtice, &c, The heathens, appropriated a 
part,cular deity to each attribute; ſo they cal. 
led his power by the name of Jupiter, his 
wiſdom Apollo, & c. In Painting and Statu- 
ary, ſome d Ringviſhing addition to the 
principal figure is called an attribute; as the 
club to Hercules, the peacock to Jum, the 
eagle to Jupiter, Sc. a 
ATTKTTION (S.) the rubbing or fretting of: 
one part or thing ag ainſt another; with the 
Divines, the firſt degree of repentance or 2 
| flight rrarfitory ſorrow for fi in general, or 
a crime in particular is ſo called, 
AVALL V.) to profit, benefit, or advantage, 
AVATLABLE (A.) profitable, beneficial, or 
advantageous, 
AVANT or AVAU'NT (Part.) before, to- 
ward; ſometimes uſed by way of horror of 
ſcorn, for begone, as Avart or Avaurt Sas 
ran! ſaid in a fright, upon mee ing orſceing 
ſomething very diſagreeable or h. decus. 
A'VARICE or AVARI'CIOUSNESS S.) co- 
vetouſneſs, the oppoſite to generofity. 
AVARTCIOUS (A.) niggardiy, cloſe-filied 
covetous, 
AVA'ST (part.) take care, ſtay, hold dill, be 
cau ious, Sc. : 
AU'BORN (S) a ſmall market-town in Mil. 
faire, diſtant from London 46 coraputed, and 
81 mcafured miles; is principally noted fof 
the great quantity of rabbits it ſends to Lat 
don; its market is weekly cn Tueſday. 
AU'CTION (S.) a publick ſale where good 
are put up at a certain price, for which the 
purchaſers bid according to the conditions 
declared, and in which the higheſt bidder 
the buyer, 

AUCTIONE'ER (s.) the manager of the fi 
and goods at an auction. f 
AUDA!CIOUS (A.) bold, daring, hardy, in- 
pudent, ſaucy, unmannerly, rude, &c. 
AUDA/CIOUSNESS or AUDA'CITY (S. in. 

pudence, laucineſs, boldnefs, impertinenc 
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and rat. /DIBLE (A.) that may be eaſily, diſtinctiy 
> it fit for and lainly heard. , f ; 
n by caufe /PIENCE (S.) an aſſembly or congregation 
ed draws met together to hear an oration, ſermon, or 


blick ſpeech 3 ſometimes it means the fa- 
| — of bearing, as, He ſpoke in the audience 


doing of y | 
of all preſent 3 ſometimes the formality ot 


Nging, or admitting a foreign ambaſſador to deliver his 
ning, by meſſage, and ſometimes the compliment ot 
2 acts; of his departure, going away, or taking leave; 
things of it is alſo the name of a court of juſtice eſta- 
ity or er. bliſhed by the Spaniards in the Weft-Indies, | 
_—_— imilar to our parliament, who judge with- 
tent, his out appeal in the diitrit appointed to them; 
and pet. for which reaſon Sanſon divides Sparn into 
ad impet. a certain number of eudiences, It is alſo the 
generally name of one of the eccleſiaſtical courts, 
applied to which is wherever the archbiſhop calls a 
d all that cauſe to his own hearing, which is chefly 
a perſect upon elections, conſecrations, inſtitutions 
goodnels, marriages, & c. 1 : 
priated a Wolr (s.) the hearing and examining an 


they cal. 2ccompt of the revenues, or charges of any 


puter, his publick matter, 8 

nd Statu- UDITE (v.) to hear, examine into, and 
n to the paſs an accompt, TH 

ez as the \WDITOR {S.) a hearer, liftener, or attender 
fare, the to any thing ſpoken; and now commonly 
3 meant of publick ſpeeches; formerly it meant 
retting U 2 judge, inquiſitor, or notary. In our Lau, 
with the it is an officer appointed to examine the ac- 
Ince nh counts of the king or ſome great perſon, and 
eneral, or from thence to make up a general bock; 


avantage, particular branch of bufineſs they are ap- 
ficlal, ct pointed to, as auditors of the revenue, of the 
preſts or impreſts, of the receipts, &c. 
fore, tte WUDITORY (s.) the place where publick 
horror of lectures or ſermons are pronounced; alſo the 
baut Sae aſſembly or congregation of hearers of any 
or ſceing publick or private ſpeech, ſermon, oration, 
ain. &, alſo the bench or ſeat upon which a 
8.) co. judge or magiſtrate fits to hear cauſes, 
ty, , WENGE (V.] to do juſtice to an injured 
fe-filted, we to puniſh an offender according to 
is deſerts, . 
d ſlil be VE'NGER {S.) one who rights the injured, 
15 Wi or puniſhes an offender z and according to 
in f Cirnelius Agrippa, the fourth order of angels, 
uted, an whoſe prince is called Aſmodeus, are called 
noted fot avengers, | 
5 fo Lt IVENOR (.) an under or ſub- maſter of the 
1. horſe to the king, who particularly takes 
0 , Fo care of the oats and other proviſions, and 
hich alſo (wears in all the under- officers, that be- 
vec long to the ſtable. 
bicder | "VENUE (S.) an entrance, paſſage, path or 
f the (ale Way to or from a caſtle or other building ; 
it with the Gardeners, it is called a walk. 
Py” AVER (V.) to affirm poſitively, aſlert, or aſ- 
: Y, ue; to vouch or prove, 1 
90 4 AVERAGE (S.) the taking ſeveral things to- 
bo. 4 ether, and confidering the profit of the one, 
Ti ) and the loſs of the other, ſo as to make a 
1DIBLE Mean or common prioe; alſo an allowance 


they go by ſeveral names, according to the | 


— 
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to the maſter of a ſhip out of the freight; to 
make good a damage; alſo an allowance 
made by inſurers, for ſuch goods, as by the 

violence of the weather were forced to be 
thrown overboard to lighten the ſhip. In 
Law, it is the duty or ſervice, that a te- 
nant owes or performs to a landlord, of 
ſerving one or mG6re days with his carts, 
horſes, &c. 

AVE'RRING or AVE/RMENT (S.) aſſerting, 
affirming, aſſuring; in Lav, the defendant's 
offering to juſtify an exception pleaded in 
bar of the plaintiff's action, is called an a- 
wverment, . 

AVERSE (A.) contrary to, or diſliking of a 
thing. 

AVE“ RSENESS or AVE'RSION (S.) hatred, 
diſlike, or oppoſition. 

AVERT (V.) to keep off, put away, or pre- 
vent; particularly ſpoken of the intention of 
thoſe prayers put up to God in time of the 

plague, common peſtilence, &c, to turn his 

- 'wrath from us, and to take away the afflic- 
tion that troubles us, 

AUF or ELF (S.) an ignorant, fooliſh, filly 
wench or fellow, 


AU'GAR or AU'GER (S.) an inſtrament to 


bore or make holes with, both large and 
ſmall, uſed by carpenters to make room for. 


nails, pegs, trunnels, &c. or by coopers to 


make holes for taps, bungs, corks, &c, 
AU'GES (S.) two points in a planet's orbit, 
one of which is ſometimes called apogee, or 
fartheſt from the center of motion, and the 
other is ſometimes called peripee, or the 
neareſt to the center of motion. 
AUGME'NT;V.) to increaſe, to enlarge, make 
more, improve, or amend a thing, 
AUGMENTA/TION S.) increafing, enlarge 
ing, improving: At the ſuppreſſion of mo- 
naſteries, King Henry VIII. erected a court 
called the augmentation court, whole buſineis 
it was. to increaſe the king's revenues, by 
adding that of the monaſteries to it. 
AU'GUR (S.) one who pretends to ſoothſay- 
ing, or divination by the chirping of birds, 
the entrails of beaſts ſlain in ſacrifice, the 


appearance of the clouds, &c, 


AUGU*RAL (A.) of or belonging to the art 
or pract ce of augury. 
AU'GURATE or AUGURTZE (V.) to ſup- 
poſe, imagine, or gueſs, that ſuch a thing 
will come to paſs, by ſeeing or hearing the 
flight or finging of birds, &c. | 
AU/GURY (S.) in a reftrained ſenſe, means 
only the pretended art of divination or fore- 
telling future things by the finging, flight, 
&c. of birds; but in the general and com- 
-mon received ſenſe, it means .any kind of 
divination or foretelling future events what- 
ever, whether by birds, the heavens, ele- 
ments, animals, water, &c, and is the ſame 
with magick, aſtrology, ' palmiſtry, &c, 
which, tho' formerly very much practiſed, 
| 18 
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is now very juſtly exploded by all lovers of ]P AULCE'STER (S.) an ancient, but fmillts 


ſound learning and truth, 
AUGU'ST (A.) majeſtick, royal, great, ſome. 
thing belonging to greatneſs, royalty or ma- 
jeſty ; this title was firſt given by the Raman 
ſenate to Ot avis, upon their confirming 
him in the ſovereign power, 
AVU'GUST (S.) formerly the ſixth, now the 
eighi:h month in the year, taking its name 
from Auguflus Ceſar : The ancients repreſent- 
ed this month by a young man, with a fierce 
-- countenance, wearing a flame coloured gar- 
ment, his head crowned with a garland of 
wheat, a baſket of ſummer fruit on his arm, 
and a fickle at his belt, bearing a victim. 
AUGU'STAN CONFESSION (S.) the conſeſ- 
fion or afficles of faith drawn up at Aug 
burg in Germany by Melanci ben, and by him 
and Luther preſented to the emperor Charles 
V. in 1530: It was divided into two parts, 
the firſt conſiſting of 21 articles, and the ſe- 
cond of ſeven, directly oppoſed to the abuſes 
crept into the church of Rome, The elector 
of Saxony and his ſon, the marqueſs of Bran- 
denburgb, Erneſt and Francis, dukes of Lu- 
nenburgb, the landgrave of He/j:, the prince 


of Hainault, the republicks of Nuremburgb] 


and Ri ſlinga, ſigned the ſame; the four Im- 
perial towns of Straſburg, Conflance, Memin- 
gen, and Linden preſented alſo a confeffion at 
the ſame time, which was the ſame with the 
above, ſaving in the article of the euchariſt: 
This conſeſſion was preſented by the elector 
of Saxony, together with theprinces and ftates 
above-mentioned, to the emperor Charles V. 
before whom it was afte wards argued ; but 
the Reman Catholicks being a majority, upon 
the vote it was rejected; however the em- 
peror ordered a conterence between ſeven 
deputies of a fide, conſiſting of two princes, 
three divines, and two lawyers, who met on 
Auguſt 16, 1530, where, Luther being ab- 
ſent, Mcelarntb:n was head, who by his mol- 
lifying explications brought both parties the 
next day to an agreement ct 15 of the firſt 


21 articles, but could never agree about any | 


of the ſeven laſt artic es. 

AUGU'STNESS S.) majeſticalneſs, royalty, 
venerableneſs, honou:tablereſs, | 
A'VIARY (S.) a great cage or room where a 

large number of ſmall ſinging birds of divers 
ſorts are kept together promiſcuouſly. 
AVTSO (S.) an Italian word, uſed by mer- 
chants for intelligence, information, advers 
tiſement, or advice. 
AU'KLAND-BISHOPS or BUSHOPS.AUK- 
LAND (S.) a market-town pleaſantly ſeat- 
ed on the fide of a hill, between the river 
Wear: and the rivulet Gauntleſs ; principally 
noted for the biſnop's palace, its curious 
chapel and fine bridye ; diſtant from London 
154 computed, and 184 meaſured miles ; 
its market is weekly on Thurſday. 
AU'KWARD (A.) the doing a thing in an 
unhandy, unſkilſul, loventy, ignorant way 
or manner. | | 


corporate in Warwickfrire, mu 

by the dealers in — at the —_ 
market 1s- weekly on Thurfday ; itt 
from Lenden 72 computed, and 91 meaſy 
miles, 

AU'LIQUE (A.) the name of a ſovereign con 
in the empire of Germany, whofe juriſdiQi 
is general all over the country, to which f 
laſt appeal is made by all the ſubjects of i 
empire : This court was erected by the en 
peror, who nominates all the officers, 0 
the elector of Mentx has the privilege of 
viſitor z it conſiſts of a R:man Catholick or 


j fident, a vice chancellor preſented by tl 


eleQor of Mentæ, and 18 aſſeſſors or judge 
nine Roman Catholicks and nine Protefiant 
they fit upon two diſtinct benches, one ft 
the noblemen, and one for the lawyen 
they hold their meetings near the emperer 
reſidence, for which reaſon it is called ib 
emperor's juſtice, This council has a coy 
current juriſdiftion with the Imperial chan 
ber at Spire; for here prevention or bein 
firſt ſeized of a cauſe, gives a right totryit 
the emperor himſelf cannot break into thi 
privilege, nor ſtop the proceſs, nor am 
the trying any cauſe before himſelf; when t 
ſuit is commenced in either of theſe courts 
no cauſe can be removed without the con 
ſent of the ftates of the empire : However 
the court ſeldom proceeds to judgment with 
out pre- acquainting the emperor ; the lan 
guage of the court is, Fiar wotum ad Caſarm 
The power of the auligue court determine 
with the emperor's death; whereas the Im 
perial chamber at Spire continues its autho 
rity, and repreſents not only the dead em 
peror, but the whole. body of the empite 
which is ſuppoſed immortal. 
AULN (S.) a French ell or meaſure for cloth 
filk, &c, which at divers places is of ditte 
rent lengths, at ſome more, and other 
leſs than the Engliſb ell. 
St. AU'LSTEL or St. AUSTEL (S.) a torpt 
ration town in Cornwall, diſtant from Lon 
don 203 computed, and 288 meaſured miles 
it hath a market weekly. | 
AUNE or AWNE (S.) a German meaſure it 
wine, or a velfel containing about 40 Ex- 
li ſh gallons, 
AUNT (s.) the ſiſter of one's father or mi- 
ther. 
AVOCA'TION (s.) the calling one off, or ta- 
king one from the buſineſs that he is about, 
an interruption, lett, or hindrance. 
AVOLUD (v.) to ſhun, eſcape, or ende 
to get out of the way of. 2 
AVOIDANCE (S.) a Law Term, fignifyins 
ſometimes a benefice void, or not filled up 
by an incumbent ; ſometimes in chanceiſ, 
pleadings* confeſſed, traverſed or denied. 
AVOIRDUPOI'SE WEIGHT (S.) a certal 
method of weighing ſuch ſort of goods 45 
ſubje& to droſs or waſte; and now the 2 
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modes, in which 16 ounces are reck- 


aned for a pound, and 112 pounds for a 
hundred, and went y hundreds to a ton, at 
the king's beam, by which cuſtom is paid ; 
but in ſeveral market-towns and Cities in 


ei England it is very different; as at Chefer, 
to which t and the parts adjacent, it is 120 pounds to 
bjeds of l the hundred upon ſeveral commodities, par- 


ticularly lead, iron, &c. 9 99 75 
vob CH (V.) to juſtify, affirm, maintain, 
boldly and reſolutely to aſſert. 


by che en 
fficers, o 


choke VO (V.) to publickly juſtify, fupport, mair - 
ited by tl tan, or vindicate an action already done. 

's or judge YOWEE' or ADVOWEE' (S.) the perſon 
Protefiants that has a right of preſentation to a benefice 
es, one (q or church preferment in his own name. 

ie lawyers WOWRY (S.) is the juſtifying a ſeizure by 
e emperor making good his plea, when a replevein is 
s called th made or ſued of goods that were taken in | 
has a cor diſtreſs for rent, : £0 

erial chan WOWTRY (S.) the univerſally deteſted 
on or bein crime of adultery. | 


VRICLE (S.) that part of the ear that is on | 
the outfide of the head, | 
VRI'CULAR (A.) of, or pertaining, or be- 
longing to the ear or hearing; from whence 
the confeſſions in the church of Rome are cal- 
ledauricu ar confeſſions, trom their being made 


it to try it 
K into thi 
nor awa 
f, when t 
eſe courts 
it the con 


q 


Howevel to, or in the hearing of another. ; 

ment with VRI'GA (S.) a conſtellation of fixed ſtars in 
r the ln the northern hemiſphere, ſometimes called 
4 Caſarm the wag gener; in Prolemy*s catalogue they 
determing were but 14, in Jyche's 23, but in the Bri- 
-a5 the Im tip or Flamſtedian 68, whoſe longitudes, la- 


titudes, magnitudes, &c, are expreſſed by 
the ſeveral auth-rs above mentioned. 
URO RA (S.) day-break, dawn, the morn- 
ing, the time juſt before the ſun's rifing, 
twilight, The wanton invention of the 
poets that feigned it to be the daughter of 
Titan, and goddeſs of the morning, repre- 
ſented her riding in a chariot with roſy fin- 
ders, &c, There are two meteors that go by 
this dame, viz, the northern and ſouthern ; 
that vidble among us is the northern Aurora, 
which is an extraordinary luminous appear- 
ce ſhewing itfelf in the night - time, com- 
monly of a yellow, reddiſh colour, ſending 
out frequent coruſcations of pale light, which 
lem to riſe from the horizon in a pyramidal 
undulating form, and ſtrike with great velo- 
City up to the zenith. The meteor never 
appears near the equator, and but rarely in 
land, none being recorded in our annals 
from November 14, 1 574, till the ſurprizing 
one March 6, 1716, which appeared three 
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fignifying niehts ſucceſſively, but much ſtrongeſt the 
filled up & The philoſophers axe much divided 
hanceryy bout the cauſe of this phenomenon, want- 
nied, nd more obſervat.ons to ſettle any thing for 
a certain ctzin about it, | 
dg a8 are WSCULTA/TION (s.) a giving ear to, a 
he com bearkening or liſteving to, ; 


AUSPEX (S.) among the od Romans, was one 


that pre zs j 
| * ended to civination by the flight of 


| 


AUT ; 


on weight generally uſed for moſt forts of | AUSPI'CIOUS [A.) favourable, lucky, th 


carries great hopes and probability of ſucceſs 
with it, | 


AU'SPICFOUSNESS (S.) proſperouſneſs, hap- 


pineſs, ſucceſs. 


AU>TE'RE (A. ) ſtrict, ſevere, hard, unkind, 


ſtern, or crabbed. 


AUSTE'RITY or AUS TE RENE SS (Gs.) 


ſtrictneſs, ſeverity, hard- heartedneſs, un- 
kindneſs, 


AU'STRAL (A.) ſouthern, of or belonging to 


the ſouth ; ſo the laſt fix ſigns of the zodiack 
are called the fra fiprs, becauſe they are 
on the ſouth ſide of the equinoRial. 


AU'STRIA (S.) a region of Germany, com- 


prehending a part of Noricum, with ſome part 
of Pannonia, and part of Germany, border- 
ing upon the Danube, bounded on the eaſd 
by Hungary, on the weſt by Bavaria, on the 
ncith by Miro via, and on the ſouth by Ste 
ria, It is divided into the upper and lower; 
the upper beyond, the lower on this fide the 
Danube; Vienna is the capital city; the coun- 
try is very fruitful, and has ſome mines, 
eſpecially of ſulphur. It was at firſt made a 
marquiſate by Orb I. afterwards an arche 
dukedom by Frederick Barbaroſſa in 1136, 
and is the only one of that title in the wotld, 
Of this houſe are lineally deſcended the em- 
perors of-Germany. | | 

AUTHENTICALNESS or AUTHE/NTICE = 
NESS (S.) truth, genuineneſs, uncorrupted- 
neſs, of due proof or authority. 

AUTHE'NTICK or AUTHENTICAL (A.} 
that may be depended on, juſt, true, and of 
good authority or power. 


AU'THOR (S.) the prime or firft cauſe of & 


thing, the contriver, inventor, or maker. ; 
the writer of a book, or the projeQor or 
head of a faction or party. 
AUTHO/RITATIVE (A.) that comes back'd 
or ſupported by power or authority, or the 
truth whereof is fully made appear. 
AUTHO'RITY (S.) power, intereſt, rule, or 
credit alſo a quotation from the ſcriptures, 
fathers, or other writings, in vindication of 
an opinion or proof of fact. : 
AU'THORIZE (V.) to impower, enable, or 
capacitate a perſon to do a thing. ; 
AUTO CRAC (S.) ſupremacy, ſelf- inherent 
power, independency, &c. 
AUTO GRAHEH (S.) a man's own or proper 


hand- writing, an original book, treatiſe, or 


inſtrument. 


AUTO/LOGY (S.) a ſpeaking of or to one's 


ſelf. 


AUTO'MATON- (S.) ſuch inſtruments os 


things that have, or ſeem to have ſelf- mo- 
tion, as all animals, clocks, watches, &c. 
alſo the motion of the head, bowels, &c. 
AUTO'NOMY (S.) the living according to 
one's own mind or defire. 
AU'TOPSY (S.) the actual viewing or ſurvey- 
ing of any thing, the ſeeing or lcoking with 


one's own eyes, ER, : 
AUTUMN 
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_ *AUNVLIARY (A.) helpful, affiſting, aiding, 


AWE (5) dread, fear, reverence, regard, re- 


A*WFUL (A.) majeſtick, dreadful, powerful, 


_ A'XBRIDGE (S.) a mayor-town in Samer ſet- 


 &XIOM (S.) a plain, ſelf evident truth or 


| I 

 AU'TUMN (s.) the third ſeaſon of the yetr, | 

or that wherein the harveſt or ſummer truits 
are gathered; it begins that day when the 
ſun's meridian diſtance from the Zevith, be- 
ing on the decreaſe, is a mean between the 
greateft and leaſt, which is about the ſun's 
entering g:. In Alcbymy, it is the time or 


ſtone is brought to perſection. Some na- 
the Englyb Saxons by winters. 
UTU'MNAL (A.) of or belonging to the 
autumn, In fronomy, the autumnil point, 
is that point in the equinoQial from which 
the ſun begins to deſcend towards the ſouth 
pole, and when the ſun is in this point, it 

is called the autumnal equinox. 4 

AVU'LSION (S.) the forcing away, or pulling! 
any thing back, or from another. 


or forwarding. $0 in Grammer, thoſe verbs 
that make up the deficient tenſes of paſſive 
or other verbs, as, fe be, to bave, &c, are 
called auxiliary werbs; In War, ſuch troops 

as are raiſed more than the ſtipulated num- 
ber, upon an Extraord.nary occaſion, or come 
into an alliance, are called auxiliary trocp:. 
So the old Romans called thoſe troops, that 
con ſiſted of their allies and foreign nations, 


 AWALTT (v.) to watch privately for a perſon, |. 


to lie in ambuſh, to ſurprize him, &c, alſo 

Juſt or ready to befal one. 

AWARD (V.) to give judgment, to deter- 
mine, or finiſh a matter in diſpute, 

AWARD. (S.) the decifion or judgment made 

by a perſon or perſons, choſen or appointed 
to ſettle a matter that was in diſpute, 

"To be AWA'RE of (V.) to be upon one's 
guard, to expect ſomething to happen or 
come to paſs, &c. = 

 AWA'Y (Part.) be gone, depart, quit, or leave 
the place. 


ſpect. 


fearful. | 

 A'WEWARD (A.) clumſy, unſkilſul, unhan- 
Ady, &c, | ; | x 

a AWI. (S.) a ſmall, ſharp- pointed tool to 


makers. &c. ; 
A'WNING (S.) the covering of a boat, or 
part of a ſhip, eſpecially the window of the 
captain*s cabin, to keep off the ſun, wind, 
rain, &c. | 
AX or AXE {S.) an inſtrument to chop or 
| Cleave wocd ; alſo that part of a ſphere or 
other inftrument upon which it turns, ſome- 
times called axis, and axel tree. 


ſpire, conſiſting of one large, narrow fireet, 
in which is a conſiderable market weekly on 
Thurſdays; diftart from London 150 com- 
puted, and 130 meaſured miles. 


ſeaſon that the operation of the philoſophers | 


tions compured their years by autumn, and 


make holes, uſed by ſhoe-makers, harneſs» | 


, 1 Y 


AZO 
propoſition, which is no ſooner 
underſtood. This word is 3 5 
ſtrained to mathematicks, and when 1 
other purpoſes is frequently called a maxin 

In an extended Senſe, it is an eflabliſe 
Principle in any art or ſcvence, | 

A'XIS (S.) in Geometry, Hronomy, Ce. is u 

imaginary line paſſing through the center; 
any figure, or orbit, &c, about which iy 
revolution is performed, 

AXMI'NSTER (S.) an ancient town on th 
river Ex, in the extream borders of Den 
fore, famous for the tombs of the ar 
princes, that were ſlain by the Dane in t 
bloody battle of Brungburg. It hath a lang 

market weekly on Saturdays 3 diſtant fron 
London 121 computed miles, 

Ay DE or AIDE (S.) a tax paid by the val 
to the chief lord, upon ſome urgem occafion 
either aſcertained by cuſtom, or ſpecified 
the grant of lands, Among the French ar 
Engliſh. there was an aide due for knightin 
the king's eldeſt ſon, which was demande 
by Philip the Fair in 1313. This aide bein 
due upon the birth of the prince, forthee: 
of the ſubject, it was obtain'd by the fatut 
of Weſtminfler, in the reign of Edward 1. th 
it ſhould not be levied till he was 15 yer 
old; there was lilzev/ife an aide for marryin 

the king's eldeſt daughter practiſed in Fig 
land, Normandy, and elſewhere ; but by th 
above ſtatute, it could not be demanded ti 
ſhe was ſeven years old, In Feudal Tenum 
there was an aide for ranſoming the chit 
lord, if he ſhould happen to be taken pi 
ſoner 3 ſo when king Ricbard I. was take 
priſoner, as he travelled incognito thro C 
many, by the emperor Henry IV, an aide 
20 ſhillings upon every knight's fee in Eu 
land, was levied to redeem him; this v 
ſometimes extended toredeem the chief lord) 
wife, or eldeſt ſon ; there was alſo an al 
due for building and fortifying caſtles, 4 
ſeveral other occafions, The word in gens 
ral fignifies any help or aſſiſtance of any f 
or kind, or for any occaſion whatever. 

AYE (S.) an ancient coporation-town in 8 
folk, governed by two bailiffs, 8c, The pri 
cipal manufacture carried on here, f 
weaving bone lace, It has a ſmall mat 
on Saturday, and is 54 computed, and) 
meaſured miles from London, ; 

AYE (part.) ever, without end, or celſatil 

that remains eve:laſt:;ngly. 

AY'RY (S.) a neſt, or company of hawk. 

A'ZIMUTH (s.) is an arch of the hond 
comprehended between the meridian of! 

; d is fl 
place, and any given vertical, an 
complement of the eaſtern and weſtern 
plitude to a quadrant; the aint bi Ake! 
preſented by rhumbs on ſea- charts. 

AZ O' RES (s.) certain iſlands in the 4274 

ocean, 'abeut nine in number, ſubjef . | 
king of Portugal, They take their gamer 
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and tho! they ate very rocky, yet abound in 
toit, com, wine, &c. ; ' | 

20 Tf (8.) in Chymftry, is the mercury of 
any metallick ſubſtances; ſometimes it means 


a panaces, Or univerſal medicine; and ſome- 


' . * 
times the firſt cr common mat er of which 


2ny body is compoſed, In Heb/ ezu, it ſigni- 
fies Aſpdod, Wi ich I hu gave to the tribe | 
of Judab, but was long poſſeſs'd by the 
Phil-flines 3 it was a maritime city, and had a 
ort in the Medirerranean, Heredotus ſays, 
that Pſummetichus, king of Epgypr, lay 29 
ears before it in a ſie ge. | 
ZURE (S.) ſky-colour, or a fine, bright, 
lively blue colour, In Heraldry, the blue co- | 


Jour in any pe. ſon's coat, under the degree |. 


of haron, is ſo called, | 
LZYMUS (A) unleavened, or unfermented, 
The Greek and Remiſh church have had long 
diſputes whether the Euchzriſtical bread 
ſhould be leavened or unleavene], but as the 
whole di pute rather tends to deſtroy, than 
promote religion, I ſhall ſay nothing of it 
here ; the Jeu in their principal feaſt, the 
Paſſer, uſeꝗ unleavened bread for ſeven 
d ys, in commemoration of the haſty de- 
parture of their forefathers out of Egypt. 
They began to clean their houſes of every 
* thing le»vened the 13th of the month IV. - 
ſan, which they very religioufly obſerve at 
this day; and that they may ſtrictly come up 
to ther traditions, they ſearch every part of 
their hou es, to ſee if any bread, &c. leaver- 
ed, remains un uſed; then they thourough'y 
cleanſe them, and furniſh their kitchen with 
*w veſſels, or cauſe them that they have to 
dew tinned, cleanſed, &c. againſt the 14th 
Jet the month Niſan, | 


P Is the ſecond letter of moſt alphabets, and 


io our tongue, is the firſt conſonant and 


mute, and in its formation reſembles a ſheep | 


bleating ; for which reaſon the Egyptians re- 
preſent it by that creature, in their hierogly- 
chicks, the Eaflern Grammorians call it a la- 
bal letter, upcn account of ufing the lips 
moſt in its formation; it is ſometimes turn- 
ed into P and V; it ſo cloſes up the lips, that 
a vowel either really or imaginarily always 
allows it to open them, as may eafily be 
tried, Among the ancient Latins it flood for 
zoo, and when marked thus, B, for 3000, 
and when it had an accent below it, for 200; 
but with the Greeks and Hebrews it ſtood for 
two; it is now often uſed contractedly for 
od, as B. A. for bachelor of arts; B. L. 
N e Laws, &c. In Muſick Boks, B 
Fnifies the baſs, or baſſo continuo, 

NAL (S.) ſometimes called Bel, an Hebrew, 
or Chaldaie word, figniſying lord, mighty, 
or huſband, the general name of the Moabirifb 
and Pbœ: 3-1an deity, and moft other bordering 
 Fople upon the Feros,, The idolaters pre- 


BAC 
tended under this name to worſhip the true 
God; the Greeks called him ſometimes Jupi- 
ter, and ſometimes Mars 3 but the truth is, 
that the Babylonians meant no more by it, 
than either the ſtars, the hoſt of heaven, or 
ſuch kings or heroes whoſe memory they 
con'ecrated to poſterity, by a religious wol- 
ſhip; the Phoencrans woi ſh ipped the fun un- 
dei the name of Baal and M:locby it is ima- 
gined this idol was the firſt pꝛoduction of ſu- 
perſticion, and the original of all others ; the 
worſhip of this idol is deſcribed in the 23d 
chapter of the 2d book ot K:ags, ard the 33d 
chapter of the 2d hock oſ Chroniches ; feveral 
kings were called by this name, as were alſa 
ſeveral cities, with ſome adjunct, as Baalath, 
5 ſo many of the idols or 
gods, a Bna -Zephin, Baal. Peor, c. 
BA “AL GAD (S.) an EH rias idol, ſaid to te- 
preſent the goddeſs Fortune. ; ; 
BA*ALPEOR (S.) a Moab:tifh deity which the 
Iſraelites ſometimes worſhipped, ſuppoſed to 
be Aloris or Ofirrs. the father of Pr:apus, who 
was worſhipped by ſaciifices offered to the 
dead, and the commiſſiorr of all manner of 
lewdneſs end obſcenity. | 
BA'ALZEBUB (S) the god-of f es, a falſe 
deity worſhipped by the Pei, fines, at whote 
ſacrifices it is reported a multitude of flies 
were always to be ſeen ; whaeas in the ſa- 
crifices to the true God, not one was to be 
found. 2 J 
BA'ALZEPHON (S.) a ſuppoſed idol, or tal - 
men, ſet up by the Egyptian to flop the Iſ- 
raclites march out of Expr. 25 
BA'BRLE (S.) fooliſh, idle, filly prating, or 
talking beſides the purpeſe, or contrary to 
the matter. a ] 
BA'BBLE (V.) to talk fooliſhly, idly, and im- 
- pertirently, ; 
BABE or BA'BY (S.) a young child or infant, 
c:mmonly under five years old. - 
BA/BEL (S.) confubcn or diſcrder, ſo ca led 
from the wonderful confufion God brought 
upon the workmen, who, by the appoint» 
ment of Nimred, the fon of Cu, were 
etecting a ſtately fabrick upon the plains of 
Sbinar in Meſopstamia, in order, as is ſup- 
poſed, to preſerve them from. a future de- 
luge; the figure whereof is generally ſup- 
poſed to be round, and the extent and height 
very Extraordinary. 
BA'BLER (S.) ong that loves to talk much and 
fooliſhly, a filly, prating perſon. 
BABOO/N (S.) a large G6zed monkey. + 
BA'CCHANALS (S.) the drunken and revel- 
ling feaſts of the heathen god Bac bus; alſo 
the prieſts of the deity who celebrated theſe 
feſtivals with cymbals, drums, &c. making 
a great noiſe and ſhouting, running about in 
a frantick manner, crowned with ivy, aud 
ſprigs of the vine, and carrying in their 
hands a ſtaff wreathed about with the ſane 
plants, called a thyrſis. + 


BA'CHELOR or BA/TCHELOR (S.) a — 
. | wag 
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BAD 
who was never married. Formerly it was 
a name given to thoſe ſuperior in quality to 
eſquites, but unable to raife a company of 
gens d' armes and therefore ſerved under the 
ftandard ot bannerets, being aliowed colours 
of their own, and to conduct their va!/als : 
They were uſually young gentlemen, who 
endeavoyred to acquire he title of bachelors 
by their proweſs ; and being an order inferior 
to thoſe called chevaliers or knights, Faucbet 
ſuppoſes they took their name from bas che» 
walers, At the Univcrfiry, it is a perſon 
who has taken the firm degree in the liberal 
arts or ſciences, At Oxford, a pzrfon muſt 
be a ſtudent {our years before he is intitled 
to be bachelor of arts, ſeven years to be maſter 
of arts, and fourteen years to be bachelor of 
divinity, At Cambridge, three years ſtudy 
qualifies him for bachelor of arts, fix for mal- 
ter of arts, and thirteen for bachelor. of divi- 
nity. After having ſtudied the law fix years 
a perſon may commence bachelor. In War, 
thoſe young ſoldiers are called bachelors, who 
having fignalized themſelves in the firſt cam- 
paign, are preſented with the military or giit 
ſpurs, In the ancient conſtitution of the Ad- 
miralty, this name was given to all under 

- the dignity of barons, 

BACK (S.) the hinder part of the body, and 

ſo the hinder or diſtant part of a building is 
called the back part or back fide. , 

BACK (V.) to ſupport, maintain or encou- 
rage; and in Hor ſemanſbip, it fignifies the 
breaking or fitting a young horſe for the ſer- 
vice of riding ; and in common *tis to mount 
or ride a horſe, 

BA/CK-BITE (V.) to ſlander, revile, or ſpeak 
ill of a perſon untruly, behind his back, or 
whea he is not preſent to defend his inno- 
cence, or juſtify the action by putting it in 
its true light, 

BA'CK-BOARD (S.) with the Fatermen, is a 
board ſet up in their boats for paſſengers to 
reſt or lean their backs againſt ; it is alfo 
the Riff. milled paper put into the covers of 
books to preſerve them from injury, 5 

BACK.-SLI DER (S.) a term frequently. uſe 
in the Scripture, for one that falls from the 
truth, and becomes an enemy to the true 

religion, | 

BA CK-STA VS (S.) thoſe ropes in a ſhip's 
rigging that go on both ſides the ſhip, to pre 
ſerve the maſt from pitching or rocking, 

BA'CKWARD or BA'CKWARDS (A.) very 
loth to do a thing, unwilling ; alſo an infuf- 
ficiency or deſect in learnipg ; the hinder 
part of the ſhop, houſe, or garden, 

BA'CKWARDNESS (S.) an unwillingneſs to 


do any thing; alſo imperfection or deſeCtive- | 


neſs in learning. c. 

BA'CON S.) a well. known ſort of food, made 
of hops fleſh ſalted and dried, which renders 
it fit for keeping a conſiderable time, 
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BADGE (S.) a mark or token of diflinain 
ſo the liveries of noblemen and zenten 
and the cloaths and marks of penſioners of 

- the lower claſs, are badges, 
A'DGER (S.) a carrier of luggage, a |; 
hawker or pedlar ; alſo 8 of 7 
creature. 

BA'/FFLE (V.) to ſilence or confound 2 per. 
ſon, by reaſons too ſtrong, evaſive, or un, 
certain; alſo to put off, ſham, or diſappoint 
a perſon, 

BAG (S.) a ſack or pocket, made uſe of upon 


many occaſions to put goods in, eſpecially aſter t. 


grain or meal, &c. for the greater eaſe of year, « 
carriage. | e an, C 
BAG (V.) a particular manner of packing yp venty « 
lome commodities, as hops, pepper, &c. holds t 
BA'GGAGE (S.) commonly applied to the Cone, 
ammunition and other neceſſaries for an ar. with th 
my, but in general it ſignifies all forts of Gay aſte 
goods or neceſſaries; alſo wenches or whores the ne: 
that follow the camp or walk the ſtreets; lowing, 
a ſorry, idle, naſty woman. continu 
BA'GNIO (S.) a place where perſons go to aſter ut 
- ſweat, bathe, and cup. moſque! 
BA'G-PIPE (S.) a mufical inftrument of the againſt t 
wind kind, much uſed in Scotland, and by ces, or | 
the northern people of England, at fairs and that by 
country merry- makings, conſiſting of two their do! 
pipes, a larger and a ſmaller, and a pair Ar (V. 
bellows ſo contrived, that each pipe is filed by ſtopp 
with wind by the bellows, and the large ore worty oi 
ſounds a double octave, or deep key note to Ing for v 
the loweſt note of the ſmall one; and thi Or lay a 
is called the drone or holding note, deſcatts Way, to 
upon which are played upon the ſmall pipe him into 


BAIL (V.) to free or ſet at liberty a perla 0 
that is under an arreſt or in priſon, whethe 
the cauſe be for debt or criminal, by beco'- by ſurpri 
ing ſurety for the appearance of the pat) caps her 
a day and a place appointed, allo in F/ 
BAIL (S.) the ſurety or perſon that is bound on the ho 
for the appearance of another, to anſaee ZE or! 
certain matters in a court of judicature; ald ature m 
the limit or boundary of ſuch a part or po- under. pet 
tion of a large park, that is put under de UKE (v.) 
care of ſeveral keepers or foreſters, as is the of roaſting 
charge of one ; alſo the iron handle of a pall an open f 
or other veſſel, that is lifted from one place preparing 
to another with water or other liquors, bale it in 
the ſhape of half a hoop or circle. | WKEWEL 
BAVLABLE (A.) any cauſe or action forwhich towns in 
the law allows a perſon his liberty, by givin Mong hills 
ſureties to anſwer the matter by appearing from Long 
a time and place aſſianed. 1 ſured miles 
BAILIFF or BAI'LY (S.) the name of and for lead, th 
ficer, brought hither by the Normans, be and all ſor 
ing honourable among the French, as oe l ing large p 
whom the care and charge of affairs and is a p 
committed. Provincial Bail Hi, in From Pilcopal j. 
have the chief adminiſtration of juſtice u 14 8.) 
counties; and in Scat / and. it is the *. town in A 
a judge; but now in England, both (i 82 Corpor: 
name and office is grown into ſuch 2 ch, boperned b 


BAD (A.) the firſt degree of iline(s, imperfec- 
tion, &c. | 
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BalLIWICK (S.) a certai 


BAL 


| more than a bare meſſenger, appointed by 


the ſheriff to go up and down the country 
to ſerve writs, ſummon country courts, ſe. 
fions, aſſizes, &c, There are ſtill ſome places 
where the chief magiſtrate is called bail:f; 
as the bigh bailiff of Weflminſfler, @c. ſome- 
times it means a gentleman's ſteward or 
rent-gatherer; | 
in portion or diſtri 
of land, that is under the care or juriſdiction 
of a bailiff. : 


MVRAM (S.) a feaſt celebrated by the Turks 


after the faſt of Ramazan. It is kept twice a 
year, viz. once immediately after the Rama- 
zan, called the gyand bairam, and again ſe- 
venty days after,/ called the /rttle bairam; it 
holds three days, during which no work is 
done, but preſents are made to one another 
with the utmoſt expreſſions of joy; if the 
day aſter Ramazan prove ſo cloudy as to hide 


the new moon, it is put off to the day fol. | 


lowing, when it begins, tho? the obſcurity 
continue, At the celebration of this feaſt, 
after uſing many odd mimickeries in their 
moſques, they cloſe it with a ſolemn prayer 
zpainſt the infidels, to root out chriſtian prin- 
ces, or to embroil them againſt one another, 
that by their diſſenſion they may enlarge 
their dominions. | 

Ar (V.) to refreſh one's ſelf in travelling, 
by ſtopping to eat, drink, or ſleep; alſo to 
worty or tea ze a perſon, by continually aſk- 
ing for what he refuſes, to grant; alſo to put 
or lay a ſnare or temptation in a perſon's 
way, to catch him by ſurprize, or to bribe 
him into one's intereſt, 

Ar ($.) any thing that is a lure or entice- 
ment to a perſon to do a thing, or catch him 
by furprize; in Falconry, when a hawk 
laps her wings, or ſtoops to take her prey; 
allo in Fiing, the gentle or other decoy put 
on the hook to catch fiſh with, is ſo called. 
AZE or BAYS (S.) a ſort of woollen manu 
ature made at Colcbeſſer, uſed for womens 
under: petticoats, or other ordinary uſes. 


AKE (v.) to dreſs victuals in an oven, a ſort 
of roaſting fleſh, but not ſa delicious as before 
an open fire; al'o the common method of 
preparing bread to eat, is after kneading to 
ate it in an oven. 
AKEWELL (s.) one of the beſt market. 
towns in the peak of Derbyſhire, ſeated a 
Mong hills, on the banks of the Vye, diſtant 
from Londen 115 computed, and 142 mea 
ſured miles; has a large market on Mondays 
bt lead, the great manufacture of thoſe parts, 
atd all ſorts of proviſions z it is an exceed- 
lg large pariſh, confiſting of ſeven chapels, 


and is a peculiar, freed from all manner of | 


picopal juriſdiction. | 

LA (S.) tho? but a mean ſmall market- 
own in Merionetfhire in North Wales, yet 
"2 corporation enjoying many immunities, 
Premed by bail.ffs ; and has a tolerable 


BAL 
market weekly on Saturdeys; diſtant from 
London 14.5 computed, and 184 meaſured 
miles. This town is ſeated near Pimble- meer, 
of Bala-lake, about three miles long, thro 
which the river Dee is ſaid to run, but not to 
mingle with its waters, which is thus proved, 
that altho' there are plenty of ſalmon in the 
Dee, there are none to be found in the Meer, 
and great plenty of the fiſh called gyn, 
much like whitings, are found in the Meer, 
but none of them in the Dee, 

BALANCE or BA'LLANCE (S.) when con- 
ſideted Matbematically, is one of the ſimple 
powers in that part called mechanicks, which 
treats of the equality or difference of weight 
in heavy bodies, and are ſometimes called 
ſcales, ſometimes ſteel. yards, and theſe are 
of many diffe ent forms. With the AHro- 
nomers, one of the 12 ſigns of the Zodiack, 
mark'd thus g, is ſo called; the ſun enters 


this fign about the 22d of September at the 
autumnal equinox ; the conſtellation conſiſts 
of 14 ſtars of ſeveral magnitudes ; when 
repreſented on a globe or planiſphe e, it is 
under the form of a peir of ſcales. In Phy- 
iets, the balance of the air is the weight 
thereof, whereby it preſſeth where it is leaſt 
reſiſted, till it becomes of equal weight in 
all its parts, The balance of a watch is 
much like the pendulum of a clo k, which 
by its motion regulates the motions of all 
the other parts. 
BALANCE (v.) to make one part of a mats 
ter or thing even or equal to another, by 
adding to or ſubſtracting from the deficient 
part; to confider and weigh ſeriouſly every 
part of an affair, by takirg in all the objec- 
tions as well as the conveniencies. In 
Mercbandixe, it is to ſettle either a particular 
account of a perſon or commodity, or to 
ſettle the whole book or ſyſtem, in order to 
ſee whether every thing be regularly and 
truly poſted in the Jedger, and from thence 
to know the profit and loſs upon each, or all 
the commodities a man deals in, and alſo to 
know what remains undiſpoſed of, which, 
when weighed, counted, or meaſured, will 
exactly correſpond with what appears upon 
the account, if no embezzlement, waſte, or 
loſs has been made. In Politicis, to keep a 
balance among the ſevera! powers is, by 
making fuch alliances to ſtrengthen the 
weaker, or weaken the ſtronger, that they 
may not be in a capacity of over. runnir g 
their neighb:urs. In Trade, to preſerve tba 
balance is io to proportion the quantity 
and value of imports and exports, that the 
value of imports may not exceed that of 
the exports ; alſo ſo to lock after our neigh» 
bours, as not to permit them to monopo- 
lize the confiderable and neceſſary branches 
thereof. | | 


BALBU'TIES (S.) ſtuttering or fammering 
in a perſon's ſpeech, K 
| F BALCONY | 
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BALCO'NY (S.) a ſmall area before a de 

dow ſurrounded with iron or wooden rails. 
to prevent perſons from falling; without ſuch 
defence it is called a flat, the uſe whereof is 


without the trouble of wall ing abroad, or 

being incommoded with mixt company. 

BALD (A.) naked or bare of hair, formerly 
was uſed for bold or courageous, from whence 
ſeve al names ot kings and princes are taken 
as Baldwin, Winbald, a bold or reſolute con- 
queror, or Edbald, happily bold, E:be bald, 
nobly bold, & c. 

B Al. DER DASH (V.) to adulterate, ſpoil, or 
mix a good and a bad commodity rogether; 
alſo any thing done confuſedly, and withou: 
judgment. | 

BAL DNESS (S.) a nakedneſs, deficiency, or 
want of hair; alſo a mean, uncorreR, and 
unpoliſh'd way of diſcourſe or writing. 

BA'LDOCK (S.) a confiderable, Jar ge market- 
town in Herefordſhire, diſtant from London 
29 computed, and 38 mea'ured miles, ſeater 
between the hills, in a chalky ſoil, fit fo 
corn, of chief note for its many maltſters; 
its weekly market is on Thurſdays ; the 
church is a large pile with three chancels, 
and a fine tower with a ring of fix bells, 
built in the middle of the town, and a rec 
tory in the patronage of the king. 

BALE (S.) a pack or bundle made up very 
tight and well corded; ſo thoſe goods tha! 
are wrapt-up in ſuch manner, are called bac 
goods, as filk, cloth, & c. 

BA'LEFUL (A.) an old word uſed for forrow 
ful, grievous, woeful, terrible, &c. 

BALK V.) to diſappoint, fruſtrate, put by, 
or diſcourage. 

BALK (S.) a diſappointment, ſruſtrating, diſ- 
couraging, or putting afide a- purpole in 
tended ; in Farming, it is a ridge of land be- 
tween two furrows, or a piece of ground left 
unploughed ; with Builders, it is a long ſlen- 
der tree uſed for rafters, or Naffolding. 

BALL (S.) any thing round, as a globe or 
ſphere, ornaments at gentlemens doors, ane 
an inftrument of diverſion for children and 
grown perſons, uſed in divers exerciſes : 
alſo a publick meeting for perſons of diltinc- 
tion to divert themſelves with dancing, &c. 
With Matbematiciam, a ball and ſocket is 
a contrivance made of braſs, wherein a 

ball plays in a ſocket, by means of a perpc- 
tual ſcrew, ſo that a teleſcope, quadrant, or 
other inſtrument may be moſt commodiouſly 
applied to aſtronomy, ſurveying, and other 
mathematical ſciences, | 

BA'LLAD (S.) a ſong, but now conimonly 
applied to the meaner ſort, that are ſung in 
the ſtreets. by the vulgar, 

- BA'LLAST (S.) any thing that ſeamen put 

into the bottom of the ſhip, to keep her 

ſteady, which is ſometimes coals, bricks, 


to ſtand and view fights as they paſs along, | BALLISTER or BA'LUSTER (s.) mal 
or the country around, and to take the au ima 


B A M 


ſhe is intended for, Merapborically, any thing 


ſtones, gravel, according to what voyage Saturdays, 


that brings a perſon to act diſcreet BA'N 
recting the youthful or airy — 15 : 2 
about them, is ſo called. 's mil 
and 
turned pillars, that are put under fell 
hand- board of a flair- als, . Flor 
partit on to ſupport it. BAN 
BALLOT (V.) to vote for, or chuſe a per aer 
into an office, by means of little balls of ſe. n 
veral colours, which are put into a box pri. of © 
vately, according to the inclination of the on 
chuſer or voter, or by writing the name 0 1 
names of the candidates upon ſmall pieces f fed 
paper, and rolling them up, ſo that they can. ane 
not be read, which are put into a box, &. weel 
and when the time limited for the eledlion pla 
over, an ind ferent perſon takes them out un 
one by one, and upon reading the name or . 
names ſomebody takes down the number of nd 
votes, the greater of which are declared du- 1 
ly elected. | belle 
BA LLUS TRADE 8.) one or more rows of path 
pillars or balliſters, made of a proper hetzt, aun 
to lean on or look over, ſet any where to = 
make a partition, * 
BALM or BA'LSAM (S.) a fort of gum 1 e 
very great uſe and eſteem in phyfick, liqui pO 
fied by means of ſpirit of wine or oil, and - | 
found a ſovereign remedy in the cure « — 
wounds and ſeveral diſtempers; it is uſedby . 
ſome ladies as a paint, mixed with the yolk es 
of an egg, and ſpirit of wine. That ofGi- * l 
lead, or the Levast, and that of Pert, an 1 
eſteemed the moſt valuable; the Clynifi i 
call the ſpirit of common ſalt by this name ah 
when extracted by art: The preparation 8 4 
thus, firſt the ſalt is diſſolved, and that dl wg 
ſolution, well clarified, is ſet in borſe dul 2 
for the ſpace of two or three months, altet ny 
which they diſtil it ſtrongly with ſand heat lon 
which yields an unctuoſity of ſuch a preſet — 
ving nature, that the moſt corruptible thing pan 5 
being ſteeped in it, are ſaid to be preſern ka. 
time without end; it is by this means th called 
report that the dead bodies of the ancient BANDA 
were preſerved without being reduced & up or 
mummy. There is an aromatick herb, calle rollers 
baim, uſed to mull wine with, to make iti broken 
more cordial than it naturally is. been le 
BALSA'MICK (A.) healthful, refreſhing, AND A! 
ſtorative, of a fragrant ſmell and delicio thrown 
taſte, of the nature or quality of balm, down! 
BAM S.) a ſham or pretence, a lying excuſ cient r 
formerly it was a contraction of beam, i their ff 
fignify'd wood or woody, from whence k muſque 
veral places take in part their name, 12 wo, 
Bamfield, Bambridge, Bambury, \mpoi"h it is no 
that then, or before, that place was a 0. BANNDE] 
or woody. 2 = mouldi 
BA'MPTON (S.) a ſmall market-tow the 15 
Dewonſpire, was anciently called Bean Myra 
diſtant from London 134 computed, and E laws, t 
meaſured miles. Its market is week'y ( der, ff 
throaty 


BA'MPTOR 


VAN - B AN 


he BA/MPTON (S.) in Oxfordſhire, diſtant from] kept chained up in the day-time, that he 
Y col. London 56 computed, and 66 meaſured} may be fiercer in the night, kept in yards or 
at hang miles ; its market is weekly on Wedneſday, | lone houſes as a defence againſt thieves ; alſo 
) mal and the moft noted of any in England for for ſport, ſuch as bull or beat-bairing, maſ- 
: 2 fell-mongers wares, ſuch as leather jackets, tiff fighting, &c. 8 metimes it is applied to 
iy ' gloves, breeches, Ec. a bailifF or his followers, &c. 
or 0ther BAN (S.) a Martial Term for a proclamation| BA'NDY (A.) crooked or deformed ; alfo a 
made in the army by beat of drum, ſound off ſtick made curved at the bottom to firike A 
MY trumpet, &c. W _ er obſervance ball with. - | | 
is of diſcipline, either for the declaring.a new BA'NDY (V.) to collect, aſſemble, or get to- 
. 1 officer, or puniſhing an offender. | gether a party or faction 3 alſo to told ts — | 
9 BA/NBURY (S.) a large 1 town in Ox-| fro, to examine a matter thorougly, - 
E ford ſpire, diſtant from ondon 83 computed, BANE (S.) the ruin deſtruction or overthrow 
oy and 75 meaſured miles, whoſe market is of a perfon ; alſo poiſon, or miſchief, 
3 weekly on Thurſday. Queen Mary made it] BA'NEFUL (A.) poiſonous, miſchievous, hurt- 
eleRtoni : gy _— 1 — bs Won r (5 | 
1 ? cer] BA'NE- S.) the herb night. ſhade. 
as was renewed by king James I. 8 June, 6 Reg. BANG (V.) to chaſtiſe by boating much - ſe- 
e, and made a mayor- town, conſiſting of a verely with a ſtick. PR 
e, mayor, 12 aldermen, and 6 capital bur- BANG (S.) a ftripe or blow. a 
; gelſes, and a right to ſend one member to BANGOR (S.) by ſome called a city, and by 
1 patliament; all which it ſtill enjoys. The others a town, a biſhop's ſee in Carnarwor- 
e beß fituation is very pleaſant upon the river Char- fire in North. Wales, was anciently ſo large, 
> wh 5 wel, and its trade is very confiderable, eſpe-¶ as to be cxiird Barnzor the Great, which was 
cally in cheeſe, of which it makes great deſended by a powerful caftle, which has 
of gam iu 3 and exceeding good, been long fince levelled; it is lowly ſeated on 
fick, liqui AND (S.) a ſmall garment or ornament wore | the ſea · ſnore; its cathedral is very mean and 
1 about — neck, and now commonly reſtrain-| old, and by the people is pretended to be the 
Ne col ed to ſtudents in the univerſity and publick| moſt ancient in Britain, and that St, Daniel, 
tis uſd ſchools, 2 and lawyers; farmerly| to whom it is dedicated, was its firſt biſhop 
th the yolk 3 ody, inſtead whereof, now] in 512. It is obſerved, that very few late 
That of 6 - cloths, turnovers or ſtocks are warn by| biſhops of this ſee die in it, they generally 
tf Pen . t my of the peop'e 3 alſo pieces of being tranſlated as ſoon as opportunity pre- 
the Chyaſ on that bind or ſurround any th ng to pre- ſents; and while they remain biſhops of this 
"hang bn, fog ſplitting, ſometimes called piace, by reaſon of its ſmall income, are 
reparation bryps ; alſo long narrow pieces of cloth that|. commonly allowed to hold ſome other good 
and that df are put m__ any perſon or creature, as a benefice in commendam, The houſes are to- 
n horſe-dung 3 or ſwathing band to a horſe or child ; lerable, and pretiy well inhabited. It is 80 
zonths, aff * 2 of genflemen bearing hal- verned by the biſhop's ſteward, who keeps 
'n frat by * immediately upon the king's |, court leets, and cqurts baron for the biſhop ; 
ich a preſt ns on ſolemn occaſions, are called the it has an ind.fferent market weekly on Wed- 
aptible thi g of ee ; fo at Theatres, the com neſdays; is diſtant from London 180 compu- 
be preſervet 101 1 are called the hand of mu-| ted, and 236 meaſured miles. N | 
js means th called h ; * 2 militia of the city are BA NIANS (S.) an idolatrous ſect among the 
1 ie ae e Ef- Indians, who hold a metempſychofis, © 
A'NDAGE (S.) whatever ties or binds things _ 5 . 
N reduced it oye ny ry wg a y ing and will not therefore kill, or in any wiſe 
k herb, cal rollers bo 1 3 15 in Surgery, the fillets, prejudice any living thing, nor even the moſt 
o make it f broken "ee 1 inen cloths that bind up] -noxious inſet. They believe there is a Gd, , 
. cap ee Fes or arms that have] who created heaven and earth, and yet 
refreſhing) MNDaliERE 1 N called bandages, worſhip-the devil, becauſe they think he is 
| and delicio thrown over th 2 r belt capable of doing them miſchief; they wear 
of balm, mover the right ſhoulder, and banging | choir her. fu, but' e not (have thele 
a lying excol cient muſ * 8 e left am, wore. by the an-| head. They underſtand bufineſs very well, 
4 brawl * e eers, both for the ſuſtaining of and trade in moſt things: They marry their 
\m whence k ae ue, and for the carriage of their] children at ſeven years of age; they make 
ir name, u 12 wooden =? which were put in about | the chief part of their religion confiſt in pu- 
5, impott BE es 17 with leather ; but _—_ and ee If they 
ce Was a WW BANDE . . touch one another, they muſt waſh a 6 
8 any ſmall fillet, band or flat | rify themſelves before Ne eat, wink 0 
arket-town the five orders N * ornament in any of | enter into their own houſes, They wear 
called Bean pr ri 6. ny, itecture. about their necks a ſtone called ramberan, 
puted, and 16 laws, that in 1; 70 li; et or company of out- which is as big as an egg, and has a hole in 
is week!) „at ia Hay live by robbery and piun-| the middle, thro? which are put three ſtrings ; 


BA Mp 


throat 8 
ots and publick robbers are ſo called. God; for which reaſon, and their profeffion 
of 


er, fro; : | 

Heston whence all highwaymen, eut-| this "ſtone, they ſay, repreſents their great * 
/ 

ANDOG (S,) a fierce large dog, — F 2 


* 


| BAN 
of innocency and inoffenſiveneſs of life, they | 


are much reſpected by all the Indians. 
BA'NISH (V.) to ſend away, to turn out of a | 


private houſe or kingdom, by way of pu- 


niſhment for an offence committed. 


BA'NISHMENT (S.) the forcibly being thruſt | 


out or ſent away from the preſence of a pri- 
vate perſon, or publick magiſtrate ; the be- 
ing compelled to forſake the houſe, or coun · 
try of one's nativity, as a puniſhment, 


BANK (S.) ſometimes it means a great ſhoal | 
of ſand in the ſea, where ofcentimes ſhips | 


are ſwallowed up and loſt, and ſometimes a 
ſmall artificial wall of earth either to part or 


incloſe lands, or in a garden for pleaſure, | 


made to fit on; alſo the boundaries of a ri- 
ver, or ſea, that keep it from overflowing 


are negotiated, ſuch as the diſcounting of 


bills of exchange, &c. and in a general Senſe, | 


it ſignifies any large ſtock of money belong 
ing ſo ſeveral perſons. | 
BANK ER (S.) a perſon who negotiates. mo- 


ney affairs, bills of exchange, &c. - In Italy, 


this employ is not eſteemed derogatory to 
' Nobili-y, and is commonly practiſed by the 

younger ſons of the beſt fam · lies, and ſupports 
both the dignity of the perſons, and the pro- 
feffion. Among the Roman, bankers managed 
the exchange, took in money, aſſiſted in buy- 
ing and fel:ing, and drew the neceſſary writ- 
ings relating to all ſuch buſineſſes, and fo 
were alſo brokers, agents and notaries. 

BA'NKRUPT (S.) a perſon that is either real- 
ly or pretendedly unable to ſatisfy his credi- 
tors, for which reaſon he abſconds, hides, or 
denies himſelf to his creditors, 

BA'NKRUPTCY (S.) the“ breaking or be- 
coming inſolvent, or unable to pay one's 
juſt debts. 


BANN (V,) to curſe, exclaim againſt, or wiſh | 


evil to. 
BA'NNER (S.) a ſtandard, colour, or enſign 
jn an army, | 
BA'NNERET (S.) a knight made in. the field, 
formerly an order in much power andeſteem, 
but now dwindled away, and extinct. 
BANNS or BA'NES (S.) the ſolemn proclama- 
tion, or publication of any thing; a publick 
edit or ſummons, as of a prince to his no. 
bles, frequent among the French; alſo of a 
lord to his vaſſals; the pub ick declaring of 
a contract of marriage intended to be con- 
ſummated between two perſons in the open 
church, in order to know if any juſt objec- 
ion can be made againſt it, 
BA*'NQUET (S.) a feaſt or entertainment, 
where perſons regale themſelves with plea. 
ſant foods, or fruits, In Fortiſication, a (mall 
foot-way along a parapet, raiſed about a foot 


" 


BA'NTER (S.) a joke, a 


BAR 
ſportive amu 
ſpeech, mocking, or jeering. | ala 
BA'NTER (V.) to make game of, to ſport 
with, to mock, or jeer. 

BA'NTLING (S.) a young child that ſucks, 
an infant, 


cleanfing with water, practiſed among the 
Fews, two ways; firft, by thoſe who had 
any ways polluted themſelves, who, before 
they were admitted to affiſt at the ſacrifices, 
were obliged to purify themſelves by ſeveral 
waſhings; ſecondly, when a perſon wa 
made a proſelyte to their religion, if a male, 
he was firſt circumciſed, and a ſmall time 
afterwards baptized ; during which time a 


YE ſummary of their religion was read. In the 
the country ; alſo a place where many affairs | 


Cbr. tian Church, it is the ſacrament of ad. 
miſſion inſtituted by Chriſt himſelf, and prac. 
tiſed by all parties profeffing Chriſtianity, ex- 
cept the Quekersz many differences have 
been, and are ſtill kept up in relation to the 
time when, and manner how, it is to be 
perfarmed, which I forbear mentioning, 

BAPTISMAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 
apperfaining to baptiſm. 

\ BA'PTIST (S.) St. Jobs the fore-runner of 
Chrift, is moſt eminently ſo called, as being 
the firſt that pub ickly baptized with a ſpir- 
tual intention; alſo the name given to thoſe 
who, tho" they affirm the faithful ought to 
be baptized, yet ſay, that it ſhould be only 
to thoſe grown up, or to the adult, There 
are a great number of ſeas, who, though 
they differ in other reſpects, yet agree in 
this; but what age the party muſt be before 
he or ſhe can he called adult, was never yet 
(nor indeed in the nature of the thing can 

be) determined; ſome perſons being mere 
children all their lives, as to the nice diſtinc- 
tions that ſubtle heads have ſpun for them. 

BAPTI'STERY (S.) the place where, or it- 
ſtrument in which perſons were or are bip- 
tized ; formerly immerfion being uſed, they 
went into a river, and were there plunged; 

burt in the reign of Conflantine, in great cities 
they built chapels, or places on purpoſe to 
baptize in, which in the eaſtern countries, 
| was by dipping.the perſon all over; but in 
| the weſtern, and colder parts, they uſe 
ſprinkling, finding an inconvenience to ati 
by the other method; at firſt every churd 
had not a bapriflery belonging to it; out 
fonts anſwer the ſame end. ; 

BAPTIZE (V.) to initiate perfons into tht 

community of the chciſtian church by bap 

tizing them according to Chriſt's appoint 
ment. | 

BAR (S.) in Muſick, thoſe ſtrokes _y 
drawn acroſs, or downwards, between e 


and a half, for the convenience of getting up, 
and ficing upon ihe enemy in the moat, or 
covered away 
BANQUET (V.) to feaſt, or enjoy one's ſelf 
and friends, to live pleaſantly and jollily, 


many notes as make up the meaſure of = | 
the air is pricked in; alſo any Jett, hopper i 
hindrance to a thing; allo the rail, o. ge 
where the council ſtand to plead ene 

court of judicature, or where priſoner 5 


BA'PTISM (S.) a 'waſhing, purifying, or 
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BARATRV (S.:) in Taro, is when the maſter, 


BARB (V.) to ſhave off the beard from a man's 
BA'RBACAN or BA'RBICAN (S.) an open- 


BA'RBARISM (S.) an ungrammatical way of 
BARBA'RITY (8) cruelty, inhumanity, un- 


BARBAROUS (A.) wild, unpoliſhed, uncivi- 


BA'RBAROUSNESS (S,) clowniſhneſs, un- 
BARBE (s.) a ſort of horſe brought from: 


BA'RBEL (S.) the name of a pleaſant river- 


BA'RBER (s. ) one who makes a trade or em- | 
ployment to ſhave or trim the beards of 


BARDS (3.) the ancient poets among the Gauls 


BAR 


to take their trial ; alſo a ſmall convenient | 


room parted off in a tavern or other publick 
houſe, for the miſtreſs, & c. to be in, and 
take an account of the reckoning, to give 
orders, &c, In Heraldry, it is one of the h- 
nourable members of a coat, which is divi 
ded by it into two unequa] parts, by its being 
drawn horizontally acroſs the field, and con- 
taining a fifth part of the whole. 


of a ſhip endeavours to cheat the owners or 
inſurers, either by running away with the 
ſhip, or embezzling the goods. 


ſace; in Carving, it is to cut up a lobſter, 


ing left in the walls of thoſe buildings liahle 
to be overflowed, for the water to come in 
and goout af, or to drain the water from off 
a terraſs; alſo a cleft or aperture made in 
the walls of a fortreſs to fire through upon 
the enemy; and formerly it was a fort at 
the entrance of a bridge, or without the 
city, having a double wall with towers, to 
overlook and command the city, | 


people, ſuch as the Hortentott, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, Sc. with the Greeks and Romans, 
this term was applied to all foreigners. 


ſpeaking or writing, and èontrary to the true 
idiom of any particular language. ; 


reaſonable puniſhment, &c. 


lized by good laws and cuſtoms ; ignorant, 
fierce, cruel ; and when applied to Language, 
is that which is improper and immethodical, 


mannerlineſs, cruelty, &c. 


Barbary, much valued for his ſwiftneſs ; they 
are reported to retain their vigour to the laſt, 
and are therefore valued for ſtallions ; it is re- 
ported they will out-run an oftrich, and that 
ſome of them are ſold for 1000 ducats, or 
100 camels, and that they are fed ſparingly 
with camels milk. It is further added, that 
they preſerve the genealogy of thoſe barbe:, 
3s carefully as we do that of a noble family, 


fiſh, ſo called upon account of its having a 
beard or moſs under its noſe or chops. 
other men for money. 

and Britons, who deſcribed and ſung in verſe 


the noble atchievements of the kings, gene- 
las and great men; they promoted virtue, 


and frequently influenced the chieſs on both |. 


mos ſo far as to be reconciled, even was 
me armies were ready to join battle. In the 


B AR 
genealogies and memorable atchievements of 
their families. 

BARE (A.) naked, uncloathed ; alſo having 
very little to cover or ſuſtain one*sſelf with. 
BARE (S.) a place made for ſport, to bowl 

upon in the winter-time, being ſo ordered, 
that no graſs is, or eaſily can be upon it. 
BAR-FEE (S) a fee of 20 pence paid to the 
goaler by every perſon try'd for, and acquit- 
ted of felony. | 
BA*'RGAIN (S.) an agreement or contract 
relating to the buying or ſelling any thing, 
In Law, the transferring the right or pro- 
perty to, or in lands, tenements, manors, 
&c, from one perſon to another, is called 
bargain ahd ſale, between the bargainer and 
bargainee, | | 
BA'RGAIN (V.) to contract or agree upon 
certain cor ditions, either as a buyer or ſeller. 
BARGAINEE!' (S.) the purchaſer, or perſon _ 
who accepts, yields, or agrees to a bargain 
or contract. 7 
BA'RGAINER (S.) the ſeller, or perfon who 
offers or makes a contract or bargain. 


| BARGE (S.) a large boat made both for plea- 
$BARBA'RIANS (S.) uncivilized, wild, or rude 


ſure and trade ; a veſſel capable of holding 
many perſons and much goods, and accord- 
ing to its ſtructure and uſe is called by vari- 
ous names. f 
BARG- or BA'R MASTER (5) a Mining 
Term, fignifying a governor or overſeer, In 
Derby ſhire, they are the common meaſurers of 
the ore raiſed, collectors of the tythe or farm 
paid, and recorders of the quantity of ground 
claimed by each perſon in the king's field. 
BA'/RCH MOTE or BAR-MOOT (S.) a' 
court held on mining affairs, ſubject to par - 
ticular laws, | | 
BARK (S.) a ſmall ſhip or veſſel that has but 
one deck; alſo the outer rind or coat ofa 
tree. In Huſbandry, bark burning is a diſ- 
temper or diſorder in trees, commonly cured 
by cutting or ſlitting along, or down the 
grain of the bark of a tree. | "Fe 
BARK (V.) to yelp, or make a noiſe like a 
dog ; likewiſe the noiſe that foxes make at 
rutting- time; alſo to peel or trip off the 
outer rind or bark of a tree. | 
BARK-BI'NDING (S.) a diſtemper to which 
trees are ſubject, that is cured by ſlitting the 
bark, or cutting it along the grain of the 
tree. » WY > 
BA'RKER (S.) a ſaleſman's ſervant that walks 
before his door, to invite cuſtomers in to buy 
cloths, 
BARK-GA'LLING (S.) is when the rind or 
bark of a tree is fretted, galled, or torn by 
thorns, or any other accident, which is cured 
by daubing the injured part with clay, and 
binding it up with hay, and letting it conti- 
tinue for ſome time. a 
BA'RKING (S.) in E/x, about 8 miles from 
London; is a large market town, chiefly in- 
habited by fiſhermen, whoſe ſmacks lie in 


bighlands of Scotland, the heads of clans till 
lain perſons under this name, to record the | 


the Thames, at the mouth of the river called 
F 3 Barking 


 ..« Barking rlver, from whence their fiſh is ſent 


age, is in the warden and fellows of All- 


_ BARKING (S.) is the peeling or tripping the 


_ realy oppoſite to that operation; alſo the 


BA'RKLEY or BE'RELEY (S.) an ancient 
BA'RKSHIRE or BE'RKSHIRE (S.) is well 


ral confiderable manufaQturies for clothing or 


BA'RLEY (S.) a grain or corn that grows 


make bread, hut its particular uſe is to make 
malt, in order to make variety of drink, 


BARM (S.) the yesſt, or head that riſes upon 


times uſed for'yeaſt, or the working up of | 


BA/RNACLE (S.) a ſmall ſea 2nimal frequent 
among the weſtern iſles of Scor/and, whoſe 
production has multiplied the ſpeculations of | 


4 
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BAR 


up to Billingſgate in (mall boats. The pa- 
riſh of Barking is yery much improved by 
lands that have been got out of the Thames, 
Sc. Its market is Weekly on Saturdays; 
the rectory and pariſh church, with the ad- 
vowſon and right of patronage of the vicar- 


Souls college in Oxford. 


rind or bark from off trees, for ſuch purpo- 
ſes as it is uſeful, which can ſeldom be per- 
formed but in the month of May, or in a 
very wet ſeaſon, heat and drought being di- 


noiſe that dogs make when they yelp; and 
Metapboricaliy, applied to an angry broil, or 
noiſy ſquabble. 


borough-town in Glouceſter ſhire, is governed 
by a mayor and aldermen ; its market is 
weekly on Tueſday; diſtant from London 89 
computed, and 111 meaſured miles, 


clothed with wood, and watered with rivers; | 
wiz, the Tis, the Ole, and the Kenet : The 
whole county is generally of a rich ſoil, fit 
both for corn and paſturage ; there are ſeve- 


woollen c oth carried on in this county, eſpe- 
cially at N. erry, and alſo for canvas or fail 
cloth, This county ſends nine members to 
parliament, has 12 market town, and 140 
pariſhes ; is divided into 20 hundreds, which 
contain about 5530, ooo acres of ground and 
about 17, ooo houſes, and is in Sa//oury dio- 
ceſs, and about 120 miles in circumference. 
On the north fide it is ſeparated from Buckirg- 
bamfhire and Oxford/Fire by the Thames 3 on 


the ſouth fide from Hampſhire by the river 


Kenet 3 on the eaſt it is bounded by Surrey; 
and on the weſt by Wilts and Gloucefter ſhire, 


much in Exglond, where with ſome people 


called ale or beer, according to the particu- 


lar mode cf brewing it; from this grain, 


hiſtorians ſay, was taken the ſtandard of 
Engliſh weigh's or meaſures, 


ale or beer in its fe:menitation or working. 


BARN (S.) a warehouſe, or place to lay up] 


hay, corn, and other country ſtores ; ſcme- 


ale or beer, called alſo ferment ; alſo a young 
child is ſo called by the Scott: and north- 
country folks, * | | 


the jearned; at firſt it appears like a little 
ſhell fiſh growing on old timber, reſ:mbl ng 
a muſcle for colour and conſiſtence, croſſed 


73 


BAR 


longer than the ſhell, of a filmy ſubſtance, 


by which it receives nouriſhment within the 
ſhell, where is a Ap fowl called afolan 
gooſe, The French, on the coaſt of Ny. 
mandy, have alſo barnacles, which they call 
macreuſe, which produces a bird of the duck 


days, tho* Mr, Ray has obſerved it to be a 
real fowl, The farriers twitchers or blekes, 
which they pinch the horſes noſes with, are 
alſo called bornacles 3 in the Canting Lan. 
guage, a pair of ſpeRacles; alſo the irons or 
fetters worn by felons are ſo called; alſo the 
gratuity or reward that jockies have fot 
buying horſes for gentlemen. : 
BA'RNARD CASTLE (S.) a ſmall market, 
town in the county of Durham, confiſting 
chiefly of one long ſtreet, with ſeveral lanes 
branching out from it; its chief trade js 
| ſtockings and bridles; its market is weekly 
on Wedneſday ; » diſtant from Londen 185 
_ computed, and 253 meaſured miles, 
BARNET or HIGH-BA'/RNET (S.) a large, 
dry, and pleaſant town, highly ſeated, and 
on the road, formerly noted for its medicinal 


uſed as formerly 3 but its ſwine market cn 
Mondays makes it to be much frequented, 
and well accommodated with inns. Here 
was fought a bloody battle between the com: 
titors of the houſes of York and Lancaſfer on 
after-day, in which Edward IV. was vice 
tor: It is about ten miles from London. 
BARNSLEY (.) a pretty, well built town in 
the Weſt· Riding of Yorkſhire, confiſting of 
ſtone houſes, has a good market weekly on 
Wedneſday ; its principal manufacture i8 


and 169 meaſured miles. 
BA'RNSTAPLE (S.) in Devonſpire, was once 
. walled in, and enjoyed the priv:leges of a 
city; it is-pleaſantly ſeated amor the hil's, 
and built of tone z the ſtreets are populous 
and well built, and clean kept; it bas a ftrcrg 
bridge over the river; it is a corporation, 
_ ccnliſting of a mayor and 24 common coun- 
© cil men or capital burgeſſes, a high ſteward, 
recorder, deputy-recorder, and other offi= 
cers; it ſends two members to parliament, 
who are elected by the mayor, aldermes, 
capital and common burgeſſes, which are 
_ upwards of 200 in number, and the mayor 
is the returning officer. In queen EHæalel 
time it was much inhabited by merchant, 
who traded to Spain and France; but at pre · 
ſent moſt of thoſe merchants are Een 
Biddeford, occaſioned by the ſhallowneſ 
its haven, It has a large market weck 5 
Friday, much frequented, and fiored w 
choice of commcdities ; diſtant from Landi 
154 computed, and 190 meaſured miles. 
BAROH METER (S.) a machine for meaſuring 
the weight of the atmoſphere, and the varl- 


© ations thereof, and from thence to conclude 
| e This in- 


with ſutures ; it hangs to the wood by a 2 


ow 4 
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waters, which of late years are not ſo much 
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BARON (S.) a word uſed in ſeveral ſignifica 


| barn; preſently after the conqueſt, -all ſuch 


' are members of the houſe of commons. In 


BA'RONESS (S.) the wife or lady of a baron. 
BA'RON and FEME (S.) in Heraldry, is when 
the coat of arms of a man and his wife are 
 BA'RRENNESS (S) that imperſection in any 


BARONET (S.) a degree of honour next to 


BAR 

Arument is built u what is called the Tor- 
— ſt; ans is only a glaſs tube 
filed with mercury, hermetically ſcaled at 
one end, and has the other open, and im- 
merged in a baſon of ſtagnant mercury. As 
the weight of the atmoſphere leſſens, the 
mercury deſcends in the tube, and as it in- 
creaſes it aſcends, the column of mercury 
fuſpended in the tube, being always equal to 
the weight of the incumbent atmoſphere : 
Abundance of contrivances have been made 
uſe of to meaſure the atmoſphere more ac 
curately, which. has given name to m ny 
ſorts of barometers, as the wheel, horizontal, 
dizgonal, pendant, &c. barometers, 


tions ; firſt, as a degree of nobility next be- 
low a viſcount, and above a gentleman ; they 
were thoſe, who had the government of 
provinces, as their fee, holden of the king, 
294 now probably are the ſame with cour: 


came to parliament, and ſat as peers in the 


upper houſe z this dignity at firſt wholly de 


pending upon the king's pleaſure, they af- 
terwards obtained letters patent to make the 
title hereditary to their iſſue male, and theſe 
were called harons by writ or creation, whoſe 
poſterity the king may create at his pleaſure ; 
thoſe who were made by writ are called ba- 


anceſtors have continued barons beyond the 
memory of man, and have their ſurnames 
2dded to the title of lord; but thoſe by pa- 
tent are called by their baronies, There are 


alſo barons by tenure, ſuch. as the biſhops, | 


who have baronies annexed to their biſhop- 
ricks, are called lords ſpiritual, and fit in the 
upper houſe, This term is alſo applied to 
officers, as the barons af the Exchequer, 
who prefide at cauſes between the king and 
his ſubjects relating to the revenue; there 
Ire alſo barons of the Cingue Ports, which 


the Low, the huſband is the baren, and the 
wiie is the feme 3 and formerly, before there 
was a lord mayor of London, the chief ma- 
diſtrates were called barons. 


born per pale, in the ſame eſcutcheon, the 
man's being always on the dexter fide, and 
woman's always on the finiſter fide. 


a baron; it takes precedency of all knights, 
except knights of the garter: It is given by 


patent, and is the loweſt degree of honour |' 


that is hereditary ; they had ſeveral great 
P'iVileges granted them. The title Sir is 
alowed them by their patent, tho? they are 
not dubbed, Ther number was at firſt but 
22, but it was afterwards increaſed, They 
Vere allowed to charge their coat with the 


a preſcription, becauſe they and their 
0 


BAR 
gent, a hand, on condition of defending the 
province of Ul/fter in Ireland, which was 
much diſturbed by the rebels, and they were 
for that purpoſe to keep thirty ſoldiers for 
the ſpace oi three years, or pay into the Ex- 
chequer a ſum ſufficient to do it, which at 
8d. per day each, amounts to 109%. In a 
ſtatute of Richard II. baronet is. put inflead 
of banneret, This order was created by 

Fame I. in the year 1611, pr 

BARON (S.) the dignity, honour, or eſtate 

of a baron, whether it belongs to a layman 
or biſhop. x \ 

BA'ROSCOPE (S.) an inſtrument to find the 
ſeveral alterations in the weight of the atmo- 
| ſphere, and oftentimes confounded with the 
barometer, | g oa 
BA'RRACK (S.) a hut, or little lodge for 
ſoldiers in a camp, or ſome convenient place 
without the city ; formerly it was appropri- 
ated to the apartments for the horſe, and 
thoſe for the foot were called huts, but now 
it is a name common to the lodgings of both 
the horſe and foot. | 
BA'RRATRY (S.) in Mercantile Affairs, is 
when the maſter of a ſhip: cheats the own- 
ers, inſurers, or hirers, by going away with 
the ſhip, ſinking or deſerting her, or embez- 
zling the cargo; in Las, it is a noiſy quar- 
rel, ſome behaviour offenſive to all the 
neighbourhood, IE > 

BA'/RREL (S.) a veſſel for liquid meaſure, of 


liquor which it contains; of wine, 31 gal- 
lons and a half; of beer or ale, 36 gallons, 
Kc. nor is the gallon of an equal quantity, 
as may be ſeen unde that word; there are 
ſeveral other merchandizes, that are ſold by 
the barrel ; ſome by tale, and ſome by 
weight, The hollow tube of guns is called 
the barrel; and the ſame term is applied to 
many other mechanical purpoſes, as in 
Clck-making, that upon which the line is 
wound, &c. L 

BA'RREN (A.) unfruitful, mean, dry, poor, 
ordinary land; and in a metaphorical Senſe, 
a perſon of no parts or ſkill; alſo a mean or 


very low thoughts; women, or any other 
animal that does not bring foi th children or 
young, are ſaid to be barren, 


creature or vegetable, that renders it inca- 

pable of bringing forth, or propagating its 

kind; alſo want of invention, &c. in arts 

and ſciences. | 

BA'RRETOR or BA'RRATOR (S.) a quar- 
relſome, wrangling, litigious perſon, a pro- 
moter. of law ſuits, a common diſturber, 
one that is never quiet or eaſy. | 

BARRICA'DE (V) to ſhut up or ſecure one's 
ſclf; by faſtening the doors or avenues to a 
place, 5 

BARRICA/DO (S.) an intrenchment or de- 


umi of Uſer, which are in a field gule, ar- 


fenge. made haſtily, by rolling barrels filled 
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with earth, cutting down or throwing trees, 
carts, or any thing elſe in the way of a paſ- 
ſage, to hinder an enemy's purſuing, or rea- 
dily getting at one, 
' BA'RRIERS (S.) a ſtop, lett, or Lindrance 
made at the entry of a gate, retrenchment, 
or paſſage, to prevent the ruſhing in of horſe 
or feet, by driving great ſtakes, into the 
ground above five feet high, eight or nine 
feet diſtant, and putting thwart rafters, to 
hold it firm together, and in the middle is a 
moveable wooden bar, that may be opened 
at pleaſure ; it has ſometimes been applied 
to a martial exerciſe, in which men fight 
with ſhort ſwords, within an incloſure of 
rails or bars. | 
BA RRISTERS (S.) perſons who after having 
ſpent ſeven or eight years in the ſtudy of the 
laws, and made their ſkill ſufficiently known 
before proper judges, are called to plead at 
the bar. 
BA'RROW-HOG or PIG (S.) a boar, or male 
hog, pig, or ſwine. 
BARULE'T (S,) in Heraldry, is the half of 
the cloſet, and the quarter of a bar, 
BA'RRY (S) is when an eſcutcheon is divided 
barways into an even number of partitions. 
BA'RTER (V.) to exchange or give one thing 
or commodity for another, either of the 
ſame or a different kind, = 
BA'RTON (S.) a large ſtragling town in Lin- 
colr ſhire, noted for little but irs being a com 
mon ferry over the Humber to Hull ; its mar- 
ker is weekly on Monday ; diſtant from Lon- 
don 73 computed, and 94 meaſured miles, 
BA'R-WIG (S.) one between a long wig and 
a bob, ſuch as are commonly worn by the 
judges on the bench, 
BASE (A.) roguiſh, diſhoneſt, mean, low, 
vile, cheating, pretended ; ſo baſe money is 
counterfeit coin, leſs than the true yalue 
"ought to be. h 
BASE (S.) in Arcbitecture, that reſt or foun- 
dation of a column, which, according to the 
different orders, have different members and 
roportions; but what is called the Aztick 
90 is frequently uſed in all the orders upon 
account ot its. beauty and ſtrength. In Geo- 
metry, it is the loweſt part of a figure, ; 
BASE COURT (S8) ſuch an one as is not a 
cou:t of record, 
BASE FEE (S.) a tenure at the will of the 


lord. 


tenance, meek, tender, &c. 

RBA'S!L (S.) the floping edge of a chiſel or 

culer, plaining iron, or other inſtrument; 

alſo a man's name; alſo the name of a par- 

ticular fort of leather made of ſheep's ſkins, 

uſed for many forts of workmens aprons, 

boys ſatchels, &c. | 

BA'SILICK (S.) formerly meant a large hall 
or publick place, with ile, porticoes, galle. 
ries, &c. where princes adminiſtered juſtice 


BA*SHFUL (A.) modeſt, ſoon put cut of coun | 


| BAS 
of juſtice, or exchange; in Anatomy, the 
hepatick vein, running the whole length of 
the arm; in Afronomy, it is the ſtar called 
the lion's heart. . 
BA'SILISK (S.) a dangerous ſerpent, reported 
to kill with its breath or fight only. Gala 
deſcribes it of a yeiloiſh colour, with three 
little eminences upon his head, ſpeckled with 
whitiſh ſpots, that reſemble a crown, Ain 
ſays, that its poiſon is ſo penetrating, as to 
kill che largeſt ſerpents with its vapour only; 
if it bites but the end of a man's ſtick, it 
kills him; it drives away all other ſerpents 
with its hiſſing; theſe, and many other pro- 
perties ſaid to belong to this creature, in the 
judgment of the moſt learned and experien- 
ced phyſicians and anatomiſts, are looked 
upon as fabulous, and that there is really no 
ſuch creature in nature, and that thoſe thut 
are ſhewn for them, are impoſtures. 
BASINGSTO'KE (S.) a large, populous mur- 
ket. town in Hampſhire; diſtant from Lordi 
39 computed, and 48 meaſured miles, ſur- 
rounded with woods and paſtures, rich and 
fertile, has a good market weekly on Wed- 
neſday, for all forts of grain, eſpecially for 
barley, many of its inhabitants being malt- 
ſters ; and of late years the manufaQures of 
druggets, ſhalloons, and ſuch light goods, 
have been erected, and carried on with good 
ſucceſs, It is governed by a mayor, recot- 
der, ſeven aldermen, ſeven burgeſſes, &c., 
BASIS (S.) the bottom foundation, or foct 
upon which any thing ſtands; but with the 
Anatemiſts, it is the upper or broader part of 
the heart, which is oppoſite to the mucro or 
point, ö 5 
BASK (V.) to lie ſtretching or loitering in the 
ſun, or before a fire, to be warm without 
motion. | 
BASKET (S.) a convenient utenſil, fit for 
many purpoſes, particularly for the carriage 
of garden ſtuff, made of willow ſticks wove 
together, ſometimes cloſe, and ſometimes 
upen, according to the uſe or purpoſe it ic 
be applied to; alſo of ruſhes, thin laths, &c, 
BA'SON (S.) in Anatcmy, a round cavity in 
the form of a tunnel, fituate hetween the 
anterior ventricles of the brain; in Statichy 
the two ſcales or diſhes faſtened to the ſinngs 


they are the diſhes, that they form or grind 
convex glaſſes in, and are different, as tit 
focuſſes of the glaſſes are farther or nearer} 
with the Hater, the iron mould in which 
they form the matter of their hats; it 15 
alſo a reſervoir for the water of fountalny, 
water pipes. &c. alſo in common Furniture, à 
veſſel to waſh hands in, hold milk, make 
punch, &c. 

BASS (S.) in M. ick, the Yeepeſt or loweſt parts 
or tones, from which the ſeveral other _ 
are compoſed or built up, as it were, wy" 
a foundation z alſo a cuſhion or pillow min 


perſonally, and now igrifi:s any great court 
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B A 8 
ehorches for people to kneel on, called alſo 
an haſſock. i 3 
88A or BASHA'W (S.) a chief or princi- 
pal officer among the Turks, wha commands 
the army, and are governors of towns. 
$4/$SEL S.) the name of a game at cards. 
850 (.) in Muſick, is the baſy part uni- 
verſally ; but ſometimes it is reſtrained in 
vocal muſick to the baſs part which is to be 
ſung. As Italy has been, and ſtill is moſt 
noted for the fineſt muſicians, ſo moſt com- 
poſers in that ſcience affect to uſe their terms, 
ſome of which are, 5a ſſo- concertante, which 
js the baſs of the little chorus; /- continuo, 
is the thorough or figured baſs, that goes 
thro' the whole performance, playing of 
chords, and whatever can make the harmo- 
ny full and compleat 3 b-ſſo repiens, the baſs 
> the grand chorus, which comes in now 
and then to make the compoſition more 
affecting. 8 
A800 N (S.) a muſical inſtrument that 
ſerves as a baſs to a hautboy, flute, and 
other wind inſtruments. | | 
188. RELIEF or BASSO. RELIEVO (S.) 
that ſrt of carving that raiſes or brings the 
heads, bodies, or other figures carved on the 
matter, but a little way out, like the head 
of a prince upon a medal, of which there 
are ſundry ſorts, viz, ſome raiſe high vp, 
which is bold relief, and others but a very 
little raiſed, as upon the common coin of a 
ſhilling, or ſtamp of a counter, and then the 
relief is ſaid to be low. 


married perſon, ſo that the father is not 
certainly known, in a Law Senſe 3 alſo any 
Counterfeit metal, or wares, that are not 
zenuine. | 

\STARDIZE (v.) to makes or declare a 
child illegitimate z alſo to corrupt, counter. 
leit, or ſpoil, 

STARDY (S.) an inquiry, trial, or le- 
$1 examination into the legitimacy of a per. 
lon'sbirth, whether it was in wedlock or not. 
OTE (v.) to anoint or moiſten meat that is 
roaſting at the fire, with butter, &c. alſo a 
lieht itching or tacking on a piece of 
cloth upon a garment, in order to mend a 


fonfor an affront given, or crime committed. 
STILE (S.) a royal caftle built by Charles 
the Vth, king of France, in 1369, for the 
defence of Paris againſt the Engliſh 3; and 
now uſed as a priſon for ſtate priſoners, 
like the Tower of London, 

STINA'DO s.) a puniſhment much uſed 
in Turkey, and among the Moors, which is 


PIG very frequently upon the ſoles of the 
Baked feet, whereby they are often ren- 
tered lame all their lives after. 

PSTION (S.) in the modern Fortification, 
2 large quantity of earth faced with (cds, 
pick, or (tone, ſtanding out fr.m a ram- 


de beating the perſon with a ſtick at cudzel, | 


A'STARD (S.) the fon of a whore, or un 


hole, &c. alſo to beat, threſh, or bang a per- | 


— 
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BAT 
part, wherebt it is a principal part; it con- 
fiſts of two faces and two flanks ; there are 
many ſorts of baftions, as ſolid, flat, cut, com- 
poſed, deformed, demy, and double boftions, 

BA'STON or BATTOO'N (S.) in Arcbitec- 
ture, is the ſame with ous ; alſo a name 
uſed, in Laz for one of the wardens of the 


red ſtaff for taking ſuch to ward, as are 


ſtaff or truncheon, but does not reach from 
angle to angle, and is a ſign of baſtardy, 
and ought not to be born of any metal, un- 
leſs by the natural children of princes, nor 
ought it to be removed till the third gene- 
ration, and then it may be changed for ſome 
other mark, 
BAT (S.) a bird that only flies in or towards 
the night, and then only in fine weather, 
having the body of a mouſe, and the wings 
of a bird, not with feathers, but a ſort of 
ſkin ; it produces and ſuckles its young like 
the four-footed creatures, and does not lay 
eggs like a bird ; it never grows tame, feeds 
upon flies, inſets, and fat thifigs, ſuch as 
candles, oil, greaſe, &c. In Africk, they 
have tails as long as mice; ſome have four 
and others two ears; they build no neſts, 
but bring- forth in holes upon the tops of 
houſes ; ſome are black, ſome are white, 
yellow, and afh-coloured. It is reported, 
that in China they are as large as pullets, 
and are delicate eating; and that at Mada- 
gaſcar and the Maldives, they are as large as 
ravens, and have heads like foxes. Alſo ths 
name of a ſtick curv'd towards the bottom, 
uſed to ſtrike a ball with, at the play called 
cricket. : . 
BATA'VIANS (S.) the Hollanders, or united 
provinces, or thoſe people that inhabit the 
low countries. 


BATE (V.) to lower the price of a comma- 


dity, to make an allowance for a damage. 
BATH (S.) a place to waſh or hathe in; alſa 
a particular ſet of ſprings in Somer ſetſbire, the 
waters whereof are found helpful in many 
diſeaſes; among the J., it was a meaſure 
that contained ſeven gallons and a half Erg 
liſþ meaſure, for liquid things, and three pecks 
and three pints, for corn and other dry things. 


BATH (S.) an ancient city in Semer ſetſpire, ſq 


called from the ſeveral medicinal ſprings, thay 
are made into baths for almoſt all ſorts of 
diſorders, which have been made uſe of ſor 
that purpoſe, both internally and externally, 
for many hundred years; it is built in a low 
plain, and but upon a ſmall piece of ground, but 
very compact, and encompaſſed on all fides 


wih the river Avon, and ſeveral hills, which 


fend down many ſprings into the city, and 
particularly three hot ones, Which ſupply the 
baths; it was walled round with a ſlight ſtone 
wall, pretty entire, having a ſtreet built upon 


it; there is a large market under the town. 
bn ; houſe, 


fleet, who attends the king's courts with a 


committed by the court, In Heraldry, it lies, 
diagonally croſs the fie!d, in the ſhape of a 
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th BAT 
houſe, which is a neat ſtone building, ſtand- | 
ing upon 21 pillars in the front, where are 
the effigies of two. kings, Cel a Britiſh king, 
who is ſaid to have given the city a charter, 
and Edgar a Saxon, who was crowned here 
ann 973; the ſtreets are but narrow, but 
very neat, and the buildings good ; there are 
two pariſh churches in it, beſides the cathe- 
dral, which is a lofty and magnificent build- 
ing. This city is governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, common- council, and other inferior 
officers ; it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; beſides the profits that ariſe by a 
very great concourſe of nobility and pL 
who come here for the benefit of their healths, 
the citizens dfive a great trade in the wool- 
len manufacture. 
BATHE (V.) to waſh, ſoak, ſteep, or ſupple 
in any water or liquor for pleaſure or health. 
BATH-KOL (S.) the daughter of the voice, 
ſo the Fewvs call one of their oracles, which 
is frequently mentioned in their books, eſ 
pecially the Talmud. By this name the Ferv- 
1 writers call that revelation of God's will 
which he made to his choſen people, after 
all verbal prophecy had ceaſed in Iſrael, viz. 
after the times of the prophets Haggar, Ze- 
cbariah,and Malachi : The generality of their 
. traditions and cuſtoms are pretended to be 
founded upon theauthority of this revelation 
to their elders, by the Barb- Kol, which is a 
fort of ſecret inſpiration, ſaid to be com- 
municated ſometimes by an articulate voice, 
and fometimes otherwiſe, —Calmer, 
| BATTA'LIA (S.) the arrangement of an ar- 
my, or the putting itin order to give battle, 
or receive the enemy. | 
BATTA'LION (S.) a body or ſmall army of 
infantry from 5 to 800 men; they are uſu- 
ally drawn vp with fix men in file, or one 
before another; thoſe that and fide by ſide 
are called ranks, 
BA'TTEL (S.) a town in Saſſix, ſo called upon 
account of its being built in the field or plain, 
called then Heathfield, where the great bartle 
between king Harold and William the Con- 
queror was fought, Oc. 14, 1066, which de- 
cided the fate of England, and ſubjected it to 
the Norman yoke : William, as a recompence 


- 


for the ſlaughter of ſo many thouſand per- 


fons, built and endowed a monaſtery here, 
and called it Battel- Abbey, and dedicated it 
to St. Martin, and put in it a convent of Be. 
nedictine monks, to pray for the ſouls of the 
lain; quickly after many houſes were built 


about it, which became a town, to whom 


king Heery I. granted a market, to be kept 
weekly upon Sundays, as was uſual at that 
time, free from all manner of duties : But 
Antbony viſcount Montague, got an act of par- 
Hament in 1600 to change it to Thurſday, 
as it ill remains; it is diſtant from London, 
/ 48 computed, and 57 meaſured miles, 
TTEN (S.) in Carpentry, is a long, thin, 


and moderately broad picce of wood, ſuch 
£ 


BAU 


as are nailed upon wainſcottin 1 
divide it into pannelling. on . 
BA“ TTEN (V.) to wallow, wanton, or roll i = 
pleaſure, to have a fill of the good things of th t ke 
this life, and grow-fat by luxurious living. wh 


BA'TTER (S.) a confiſtence made up 
water, eggs, xc. to make puddings, 


baitering-ram, which was made 
beams of wood, with irons fixed in 


head or end, ſomewhat like a ram's hor, 


which being ſlung at a proper height, 


thruſt againſt the wall of a town beſieged, 
by the ſtrength of many men; now it is 
done by continnally firing large pieces df 
ordnance, which carry balls of diverſe fiza, 


till a breach is made.. 


BA'TTERY S.) in Law, the wrongful beit. 
ing of a perſon, upon which the injured 
perſon may indi the other party, or have 
his action of treſpaſs ; but if the plaintiff 
made the firſt aſſault, the defendant ſhall be 


diſcharged, and the plaintiff amerced to 


king for his falſe ſuit, In ſome caſes, a man 
may Juſtify the beating another, fo as mo- 
derately to correct him, as a father his child, 


a maſter his ſervant, a ſchool-maſter his 
pil ; likewiſe if a perſon will take away 


goods, I may lay hands upon him and di- 
turb him, and if he will not leave, I my 
beat him rather than he. ſhall carry then 


away, Menacing begins the breach 


peace, aſſaulting increaſeth it, and battey 


- accompliſheth it. In War, it is the pl 
where cannons are placed to play upon 


enemy: Sometimes two or more ballen 
are ſo poſited, that they point at the ſam 
place or mark, and are vſually planted 
againſt the walls of a town, &c, (oth 
what one ſhakes or weakens, the other 


quite overthrows or beats down, by wh 
means breaches are made for ſoldiers to ti 


and ſtorm the town; theſe are called enj 
batteries; a joint battery is when many gut 


play at the ſam̃e time upon one place. 


BA'TTLE (s.) the fight or engagement of tw 
armies or two ſingle perſons; any conieſt i 
blows and arms is called a battle; and ome 


times arguing one againft another is ſo @ 
An army is divided into t 
van, which is the fore - part; the main lat 
which is the principal or middle part; # 
the rear, or part reſerved to puſn forwaid 
advantage, or ſecure a retreat. 
BA'TTLEMENTS (S.) the breakings ind 
or breaſt- work, to look through, or ot 
BATTO'LOGY (S.) a great and 
circumlocution, a frequent repetit 
BATTOO'N (s.) a ſhort thigk ſtick or clu 
alſo a truncheon. ſtaff born by 2 mat 
an army, as the enſign of his office, 


BAU'BLE (s.) a play-thing for child 


of flour, 
Cakes, 
BA'TTER (V.) to beat down, or deſtroy 4 
wall, town, or houſe, in'a hoſtile manner; 
anciently they uſed an inſtrument, called a 
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W large number of inns for travellers ; alſo 


BEA 


. BAW OD (S.) an infamous woman 


that keeps a houſe to encourage whoring ; 


ne who makes a trade of procuring or | 


ing women for lewd purpoſes. 


uſed in war to fill up ditches, &c, and by 
bakers, Kc. to heat their ovens. 
VLK (V.) to diſappoint, hinder, or croſs 
| -orſon's intentions or expectations. 
VDR (s.) the lewd practice or wicked 
trade of a bawd, ; 

WDY (s.) naſty, immodeſt, filthy, lewd, 


? any thing of a trifling natute, or ſmall 


B EA M 
ſhioned ornaments to make necklaces for 
women; alſo ornaments in Arcbitecture, 
carved in the ſame manner. 
BEA/DLE (S.) a meſſenger or apparitor of a 
court, who cites perſons to appear and an- 


| | fſwer in the Court to what is alledged againſt 
INS (.) a fort of light or bruſh faggots, | 


them; alſo an under officer in pariſhes and 
companies; alſo one who walks before the 
maſters at univerſities, . | 
BEA'D-ROLL (S.) among the Papiſss, a lift 
of ſuch perſons for the reſt of whoſe ſouls 
they are obliged to repeat a certain number 
.of prayers, which they count by a ſtring of 
beads. ‚ | 


or. 8 DS MAN or WOMAN (S.) among the 
WL (v.) to ſcream, cry out, or make a 


great noiſe, 


IWTRY (S.) a ſmall town in the V. 


ding of Yorkſhire, but very much fre. 
vented upon account of its being a tho- 
bough fare from London to Scotland, ſtandins 
pon the great poſt road, and ſupplied with 


he river Idle, whoſe ſtream is quick, and 
channel deep, bringe down lead and mill. 
tones from Derbyſbire, and iron ware from 
aße, which are conveyed to Srockwirh, 
Full, Sc. Its market is weekly on Satur- 
Jays ; diſtant from London 117 computed 
0d 147 meaſured miles. | 

Y (S.) in Geegraphy, a little gulph or arm 
f the ſea that extends itſelf up into the land, 
nd largerin the middle than in the entrance; 

Ifo a light, reddiſh- brown colour in horſes, 
Y (V.) is when after a deer or ſtag has been 
un hard, he makes head againſt the dogs; 
Iſo to oppoſe or keep at a diſtance, by any 
proper methods; alſo to hold in ſuſpence, or 
rolong the time; alſo to bark like a dog. 
'YONET (S.) a ſhort ſword or broad dag- 
* — uſed at the end of muſkets inſtead 
df a pike, 

ELLIUM (S.) a gum about which the 
ned are not agreed how it is produced; 
phen good it is clear and tranſparent, of 
reddiſh-grey colour without, and when 
ouched with the tongue, yellow, bitter, ſoft 
nd odoriferous ; it is uſed in the compound. 
pg mithridate, The name is mentioned, 
af ii. 12, but it is not known what 1s 
neant by it, — 
BE (V.) to exiſt or have a being. 

CON (.) a publick fignal, to give warn- 
8 againſt rocks, ſhelves, invaſions, &c 
Thich is made by putting pitch barrels upon 
"ng pole, and they put upon an eminence 
du they may be ſeen afar off. 

CONAGE (S.) a tax or farm paid for 
pe uſe and maintainance of a beacon, 

CONSFIELD (S. ]) a little town in Buck- 
kanſpire, on the Oxford road, full of. 
Pod inns, ſeated on a dry hill ; diſt an: 
* London 22 computed, and 27 meaſured 
les ; it has a market on Thurſdays, _ 


Papifts, are ſuch as repeat a certain number 
of prayers, by a ſtring of beads, for the ſouls 
of perſons deceaſed, &c, * 

BEA'GLE (S.) the name of a particular ſort of 
hunting dog ; alſo a contemptuous name 
given to a boy or man, as to ſay, you are a 
ſpecial beagle, is the ame as, you are good 
for nothing. * | 

BEAK (S.) the bill of a bird; and in a Ship, 
is that part which is faſtened to the ſtern, 
and is ſupported by a knee, and is the besu- 
ty and ornament of a ſhip ; in Archite&ure, 
it is the ſmall fillet that is left on the head of 
a larmier, : 

BEA'KER (S.) a large cup or veſſel to drink 

out of. 

BEA'KING (8) with Cocl- fg bters, is When 

one c ck holds another with his bill, and 

ſtrikes him with his ſpurs or gafflers at the 
ſame time, . 
BEAM (S.) a large piece of timber, uſed in- 
buildir gs to lay other ſmall pieges in, to ſup» 
port the floors, roof, &c. With Huneſmen, 
that part of a deer's head that bears the ant- 
lers, royals and tops; alſo a ray of any lu- 
minous body; with the Herald, it ſignifies 

the principal horn of a ſtag or a buck ; alſo 
the ſhank or ſhaft of an anchor is ſometimes 
called the beam, alſo the lath or iron of a 
pair of ſcales, and ſometimes the whole a 
paratus for weighing goods is ſo called, as it 
weighs ſo much at the king's beam, 

BEAN (S.) divers ſorts of pulſe, ſome peculiar 
to horſes, and others fit for man's food. 
BEAR (S.) a wild beaſt, kept by ſome to make 
ſport with, by baiting with dogs; alſo two 
conſtellations which the aſtronomers call the 
great and little Bear; the pole ſtar is ſaid to 
be in the tail of the /i:tle Bear, becauſe that 
ſtar is neyer above two degrees diſtant from 
the north pole of the world. 

BEAR (V.) to ſubmit to, or ſuffer ſuch uſage. 

as one's ſuperiors think. fit to beſtow upon 

us; alſo to carry, to hold up or ſupport; to 
yield, bring forth, or produce; in Heraldry, 
he who has a coat of arms, is ſaid to bear 
the (ſeveral charges or ordinaries contained in 
the eſcutcheon; with the Gunners, a piece of 
ordnance is ſaid to bear, when it lies direQly 


0 (S.) ſmall, round, ſquare, or other fa. 


againſt the mark; alſo when a ſhip ſalls into 


3 the 


BEA BEC 


the harbour before the wind, or with the, BEATIVFICK' or BEATVFICAL (A) eeple, 
wind large, it is ſaid to bear in with the har makes a perſon happy, and by way of 18, 1 
bour; alf> the ſeveral points of the c-mpaſs. | nence applied to the viſion or tate of g 5 yen 
one ſhip or place is ugon in feſpect to ano- | men, glorified in heaven by the imm 5 
ther, are called the bearings of thoſe ſhips or e Gcd, Chriſt, angels, and! | = ch 
5 ed la . ö 4 
BARD ts.) the hair that grows upon the chin | BEA'TIFY (V.) to make happy or bleſſed! E 1 4 
of a man and other creatures, inrol among the ſaints, | K(S.) 
BEA/RDLESS (A.) one that has no hair viſible | BE A'TING (S.) chaſ.ifing or puniſhing aj — hout | 
on the chin, as children, women, and effe-] fon for a real or ſuppoſed offence ; all _ 3 
nate meh. | palpitation of the heart, 8 Tk 
BEA'/RERS (S.) perſons that carry burdens ; | BEA'TITUDE (s.) bleſfedneſs, happineſs, if Uber (ip 
but particularly applied to thoſe perſons who] ſulneſs. 2 i parts 
are appointed by every pariſh to carry the { BEATS (S.) the ſtrokes of a balance. ſpindy * 
corpſe of dead perſons to the grave; in He a watch, or of the pads in a pendulum, CKON | 
raldry, thoſe creatures that ſtand on each | BEAU (S.) one who dreſſes to the top of nd: 
fide the ſhield, are called bearers or ſuoportert; mode, and affects to be firſt in all faſhio COME 
in Arcbitecture, any joint, ſtone, &c, that] this name is commonly applied to the 4 
the building refts upon. whoſe behaviour and talk ſhews their v COMIN 
BEA'RING (s.) in Navigation and Geography, | thoughts are taken up in the purſuit of WW 
is the ſituation. of one place to another in| fles, without rega: ding the real qualifiti * 
reſpect of the points of the compaſs; or the] of gentlemen, which by their habit! lo any. 
angle which a line drawn thro? the two pla- would be eſteemed. | has or 
ces makes with the meridians of each. In | BEAUMA/RIS or BEAUMAR% (8$,) | ty of th 
- Carpentry, it is either the ſpace between the | ſhire town in the iſle of Angleſea, whee| YMIN 
two fixed extremes without any other ſup- | affizes and ſeſſions are held, built by k yopriety | 
port between, and then called bearing at | Edward I. who alfo bvilt in it a fine, fa D(S,) a 
leng h, or between one extreme, a poſt, | and ſtrong caſtle, of which only the m jr thing t 
wall, &c. trimmed up between the ends, to] now remain. The land about it is very] D(v,) 
ſhorten its bearings, fruitful and healthful ;; It returns one me ther bn 
BEAST (S.) all four footed animals that are] ber to parliament is pretty much frequent "MF 
| proper for food, labour, or ſport ; ſome call] by paſſengers from London to Ireland, bel 3 
them ſo, becauſe they think them void of their taking fhipping at Holy-beal ; it WG rs 
reaſon, and fo figuratively call men or wo- | two markets weekly, VIZ. Wedneſdin 00. 
men, who behave diſorderly or irrationally, | Saturdays; it is a corporation, tou ms or 
beaſt'y creatures; but upon ſtri inquiry that | a mayor, recorder, and two bailiffs, 8 dad Outri 
will be found to take its riſe from an erro- | are juſtices of the peace, and 21 comm bolding o. 
neous opinion of the ancients. The b-affi of council, called burgeſſes; diſtant from l. DAL ($ 
chace are the buck, doe, roe, fox and wolf; 184 computed, and 242 meaſured miles Richmond 
of the foreſt or venery, the hart, hind, hare, 1 (S.) gay people, gentle bated mi 
oar, and wolf, and ladies. | veſday, 
BEASTLINESS (S.) the acting or behaving| BEAU'TEOUS. or BEAU'TIFUL A) ff M's ( 
like a beaſt, or the ſeeming irrationality of handſome, comely, fine, delicate, e by throw 
that ſpecies of beings z alſo drunkenneſs, or | proportionate. belli. ſet er with a 
any other 3 . . „ ee bg CA hang empenin, DEW v 
BEAT (V.) to chaſtize, ſtrike, knock van- | ornament, : 3 with dew 
a go 5, Ae or overcome; alſo to give BEAU'TY (S.) excellency, eee, and garde 
notice by bea: of drum, of a ſudden danger, | cacy, handſomneſs; in Architecture, * ſetting, 
or that ſcattered ſoldiers may repair to their | irg, and other arts, it is the 1 | FORD 
arms and quarters, is to beat an alarm, or a eme of the whole compoſition Gire, on tl 
rms; alſo to ſignify by different manners o gether, F Its windin 
founding a en 5 the ſoldiers ate to fall BECALM (V.) to appeaſe, to * he lende p 
on the enemy, to retreat before, in, or after Affairs, it is to have no wind to * caſtle, wh 
an attack, to move or march from one place] which is occaſioned either by 75 1 of upon the 
to another, to treat upon terms, or confer | off by the interpoſition of the ſnote, bowling g. 
with the enemy, to permit the ſoldiers to] want of any ſtirring. hat is followel ordinary r. 
come out of their quarters at break of day, | BECAU'SE (Part.) a word that! do, of i I rarity, 
to call them to their quarters, 'to order to 2 n induced one to 00, ba bas 
epair to their colours, &c. is to beat a chai e, ear any thing. 8 two m 
. "| BECCLES (S,) a large, brug er 
BEATIFICA'TION (S.) the making or ren- | Suffolk, fituared on the river the north | 


a good market weekly on Saturday u 
buildings are but mean, many of af 
ing thatched : The quarter ſeſſions „ | 
ally held here; it has a noble wm 


der ing perſons happy or bleſted; by the Pa- 
piſbi, impiouſly applied to the bare declara- 
tion cf the pope, as if it was in his power to 
make the greateſt ſinner happy and bleſſed, 
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fiſh church, called Ingate church 3 diſtant 
Lenden 83 computed, and 107 mea. 


red miles, : 4 F 

CK ($.) 2 nod or token to do ſomething, 
ithout ſpeaking 3 ſo one perſon is ſaid to 
| at the beck of another, when he is ſo cir- 
unſtanced, that he muſt. do whatever the 
ther ſignifies is his pleaſure, In the north - 
parts of Zngland, a beck is a ſmall river 
vr brook of water. | : 

(KON (v.) to give notice by a motion of 
e hand and head, to do, or let a thing alone. 
COME (V.) to adorn or beautify; to de fit, 
Jecent, or proper for a perſon to do, 
COMING (A.) handſome, proper, fit, or 
prmamental ; any thing that is a proper or 
undſome ornament to any perſon or thing; 
Io any action that is ſuitable or fit to be 
lone or performed, according to the dig- 
ly of the doer. 

OMINGNESS (S.) ſuitableneſs, fitneſs, 
ropriety both in manners and dreſs. 

D(S,) a place or conveniency for a perſon 
jr thing to lie on or grow in. | 

D (V.) when two or more perſons lie to- 
ther in the ſame bed, whether of the ſame 
vr of a different ſex, and particularly ſpoke 
ff a new married couple the firſt night after 
their marriage, 

DA'GGLE (v.) to daub or dirty the bot- 
pms or ſkirts of a garment, by careleſs]y 


' 


ry 


Holding or tying them up. 
DAL (S) in that part of Yorkfoire called 
ichmndfpire, diſtant from London 167 com · 
F wn miles, has a good market weekly on 
veſday, 
DA'SH (V.) to wet or ſprinkle with water, 
by throwing a ſtone into, or beating the wa- 
er with a ſick, &c, | c 
DEW (V.) to moiſten, wet, or ſprinkle 
with dew, either by walking into the fields 
and gardens, before or aſter ſun · riſing or 
letting, 
'VFORD (S.) the county town of Bedford- 
Pre, on the river Ozvſe, about the middle of 
8 windings, has been long eſteemed a con- 
fderable place, having antiently a very ſtrong 
caſtle, which has long been demoliſhed, and 
upon the ſpot where it ſtood, a very fine 
dovling green is made, which for its extra- 
ordinary regularity, is ſhewn to travellers as 
a rity. It is ſo divided by the river Ozoſe, 
lat ſome authors eſteem it two towns z it 
two markets weekly, wiz. on the ſouth 
for all living cattle on Tueſday, and on 
the north fide for corn, &c. on Saturday; it 


ail fituation makes it more noted than 
iu lrgeneſs, tho" it has five large churches ; 


| 


another church, Which was formerly the 


and ſluttiſhly walking in the dirt, without 


4 alſo ſeven annual fairs, Its antiquity and | 


{ 


BEE 
it has two hoſpitals for lazars on the fouth 
ſide, and a free- ſchool, beſides an hoſpital 
for eight poor peop'e, and a charity ſchool 
for 40 children; it is governed by a mayor, 
aldermen, recorder, two bailiffs, two cham- 
berlains, a town clerk, and three ſerjeants g 
| ſends two members to parliament, and has 
the aſſizes conſtantly kept here; it drives a 
great trade in corn and barley, efpecially for 
exportation to Holland, &c, It is 40 computed 
and 49 meaſured miles from London, 
BE/DFORDSHIRE (S.) is a county generally 
of a fruittul ſoil, both for tillage and paſtu- 
rage, the north and north. eaſt parts being 
of a deep clay, the ſouth a chiltern, and the 
midſt a ſandy ridge of hills, well clothec 
with wovd ; it is a county well inhabited, 
and full of gentry, On the eaſt it is bounded 
by Cambridgſhire, on the ſouth by Herr ford- 
ſpire, on the weſt by Buckingbamphire, and 
on the north it joins Norcthampronſbire and 
Huntingd:nfbire : It is divided into two parts 
by the river Owſe, which are joined by a 
ſtone bridge croſs the river, which has two 
gates to ſtop paſſage occaſionally ; it ſends 
tour members to parliament, has 10 market- 
towns and 116 pariſhes ; is divided into nine 
hundreds, containing about 260, oco acres 
of ground, and abcut 12,000 houſes, being 
about 73 miles in circuit. | 
BE'DLAM of BE'/THLEHEM (S.) an hoſpital 
erected for the reception and cure of mad 
. folks, | | f . 
BE/DLAMITE or BE'THLEHEMITE (s.) # 
ſon diſordered in his ſenſes, one mad or 
diſtracted, that either is in Bedlam to be cur- 
ed, or fit to be ſent thither ſor that purpoſe. 
BE'DRIDDEN (A.) when perſons are ſo ener - 
vated or weakened either by age or fickneſs, 
that they cannot riſe from their bed, but by 
the ſtrength of ſeveral others to lift them, 
having entirely loſt the uſe of all their limbs. 
BEDU'NG (V.) to ſpread over, daub, or foul 
with dung or ordure, as a gardener or far- 
mer his garden-beds or fields. | 
BEE (S.) the name of an inſect that prod 
wax and honey ; alſo a termination at the 
end of the names of perſuns and places, 
which originally fignified a dwelling · place, 
as Applebee, &c, | 
BEECH (S.) a tree, from whoſe fruit or maſt 
an oil is drawn, much valued by the French, 
alſo the ſhore, mountain or rock by or near 
the ſea, 
BEEF (S.) the fleſh of an ox, bull or cow af- 
ter killed and dreſſed up for the market; the 
general and common fleſh eaten in England, 


and ſalted for ſea proviſion, 
BEER (S.) a liquor made of malt and hops, 
and d.ffers ſrom ale in the particular mode of 


brewing : The common drink of the people 
of London, both ſtrong and ſmall, is ſo cal- 
led; but in moſt other counties in England, the 

ſtrong is called ale, and the ſmall, beer. | 
BEE&'SOM (S.) a houſhold inſtrument that wo- 
* en 


1 


| 


* 


BEH | 1 


men uſed to, ſweep up the duſt from off the of the fathers thought it to be the devil 11 Tho 

ground or floor with, commonly called a] others the elephant. In the Hebrew La. grea 

broom, which is made ſometimes of birch, | guage, it ſignifies a beaſt in general, ad and 

twigs, flags, and hogs hairs or briſtles, faſt- | particularly thoſe larger ſorts that are fit he 2 

ned to the end of a long ſtick, 85 ſervice, The Rabbins affirm, that it i8 the diſta 

BEETLE (S.) an inſe& that flies about in he Jargeſt four-footed creature that God hy 5 
e 


ſummer evenings, ſaid to be blind, becauſe | created; that in the beginning he made tub 

of their frequent flying againſt trees or per the male and the female; the female 
ſons; alſo a great iledge uſed to drive down | killed an ſalted, to reſerve it as an enter. 
piles, ſtakes, wedges, &c. alſo a wooden] tainmeat for the elect, whenever the Meſh 
mallet or hammer to beat hemp with in| ſhall come; and that the male is ſtill living, 


with 
when 
ſet a 
BEILLC 


Bridewell, or the houſe of cortection. which, when this time comes, God willkil like a 

BEFA'L (V.) to happen, or come to a perſon] alſo, and give it to the Iſraelites, who ful BELLO 

l by chance. or come to paſs. R then riſe from the dead. As a proof of ther conve 
BEFOO“L (V.) to impoſe upon, or make a| belief of theſe extravagancies, they often ſorts 

| fool of a perſon, to ridicule, ſlander or call] ſwear by the ſhare they expect to hare ig quick] 

a perſon a fool, 5 . bebemoth,»—Calniet, purpo 

BEFO'RE (Part.) in the front or fore-part; to; BEHO'LD (V.) to look upon, or ſee with the and le 

do a thing, or be at a place ſooner than an-| eyes. Lu: 

other. 2 BEHO*LDEN (Part.) the being under an obj, ELLY 

BEFOU'L (V.) to daub, ſmear, dirty, or} gation or debt to another for ſome fam oy 


hollow 
as of |] 
veral o 
BELLY 


make a thing foul. 3 received from him. 
BEG (V.) to pray, beſeech, intreat, defire,| BEHOO'F (S.) an obligation, debt, orduy, 
petition, or crave alms, favour, or aſſiſtance] which a perſon lies under; alſo the * 


of any kind from another. benefit, or advantage that does or may ail ig 

BEGE'T (V.) to generate, produce, or bring] from any thing. ny 
forth, f . BEHOO VE (V.) to become, to be fit o pro 3 

BEG GAR (S.) one that aſks or deſires any] per, to be the duty of a perſon to do, . 5 
thing of another, but principally applied to BEING (S.) the exiſtence of a thing, may 
thoſe poor people, whoſe mis/ortunes of BEL A'BOUR (V.) to threſh, bang, or beit! ELV ON. 
| lameneſs, blindneſs,” fickneſs, or extreme po- perſon ſeverely. ee ried 
| verty neceffitate them to aſk alms or relief BELA“TED (A.) to have the time paſi, f. ov: 
$44 of any body that comes next them. that a perſon cannot get to his journey'send, reciou 
J. BE'GGAR (V.) to reduce a perſon from” a] &c, in due time, &c. child 
_ plentiful eſtate to neceffity.or want, to make BELA“ (V.) in the Sea-Language, is to tit ELSWA 
| poor or needy, 8 or faſten. fan, & 
1 BEGIN (V.) to enter upon a thing, to lay BELCH (V.) to break wind upwards, oca- ELT ($ 
3.498 the foundation, or to ſow the ſeeds. fioned by the ſtomach's being overcharge and is > 
14 BEG PRT (Part.) tied, or girt round about. with too much victuals, or drink, ot bf uo a di 
14 BE'GLERBEG (S.) a lord, or Turiiþþ title for ſomething offenſive that does not digeſt. ELY! (V 
. a governor of a province, who has ſeveral| RELCH (S.) common beer or ale ſold in pu- perſon c 
1433 fangiacks or ſub- governors under him; of] lick s is ſo called. | EMIL RE 
it . which there are 23 in the Ottomas empire. |BE'LOAM (S.) an old, deformed, (coldin or roll it 
$0 BEGUT'LE (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, or] woman. LR, EMO A“ 
; deceive. : ' _- _ |BELE'AGUER (V.) to befiege or ſurround 4 one's (el 
1 BEHA'LF (Part.) intereſt, fide, party; the] town with an army, to take, or mike | adſence « 
4 ſpeaking or acting in favour of a perſon. comply with ſuch conditions as the belicys No (+ 
1 BEHA VE (V.) to demean, act, or carry one's] think fit. to ſit or 
{| ſelf. | BE'LFRY (S.) that part of the ſiceple d f cine 
'q BEHA'VIOUR (S.) the manner of a perfon's| church where the bells are hung or rung. by the " 
acting, demeaning, or carrying himſelf. BE'LIAL (S.) a wicked, ſtubborn, rebelliou met in ſe 
BEHEA'D (V.) to cut off a perſon's head, a] creature; alſo one of the names of Satan, d ENCHP: 
puniſhment in Esgland, chiefly made uſe oi; the devil. the firſt « 
in caſes of rebellion and treaſon, upon no- BELIE'F (S.) credit; alſo the vulgar name END (v. 
blemen, firſt introduced by William the Con the Apoſtles Creed. : to comp) 
queror, who beheaded Waltbeef earl of Nor- BELIE'VE (V.) to credit, or put confidence thing, 

thampton, Huntingdon and Nrtbumberland, in| a perſon, ND (s.) 
the year 1070, who was the firſt nobleman] BELTKE (Part.) perhaps, perchance, &c, a f nourable 
that was beheaded in England. 5 the like or fame way, mode or manner. of the fie 
BEHE'LD (Part.) any thing that was ſeen or|BELL {$.) a muſical inſtrument made of me plain; th 
looked upon by another. 8 tal, appropriated to many uſes, and co When in 
' BE'REMOTH (S.) a monſtrous creature men- quently of many fizes ; the larger (ot tis unde1 
tioned by Job, which ſome imagine to be] hung in ſteeples of churches, and chi If made h 
the whale, and others the hippopotamus, or| or rung to call the people to church, an k part of th 
tiver horſe ; others the ſea · calf or ox. Some celebrate feſtivals both religious and oy lower part 


\ 
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BEN 


Thoſe belli are obſerved to be heard af the 


evil, ai diſtance, that are rung in a valley, 
fr La. pn the next fartheſt pb Sponges u. 
eral, and plain, and thoſe heard at the lea 
are fit OO 


diſtarce upon a hill, 


t it is the »2PLLO'NA (S.) the ſiſter of Mars, and god- 
God hy ; of 6% v her priefts fl-ſhed themſelves 
nade tw, with knives to appeaſe her with their blood ; 
emale x when any war Was proclaimed, the herald. 


an enter. 
1e Meſſnh 
till living, 
3d will kil 


ſet a ſpear upon a pillar before her temple, 
3ELLOW (v.) to roar, or cry out very loud 
like a bull. | 

bELLOWS (S.) an inſtrument to blow, or 


who l convey wind with, very oſten ufed by * 
of of thei ſorts of ſmiths, to make their fires burn 
44 quickly and fierce; and alſo for many other 
o have 


purpoſes z ſuch as giving air to mines in deep 
and long drifts, the cauſing the pipes of an 
organ, bagpipe, &c. to ſpeak, &c. | 
JELLY (S.) that part of the body that con. 
tains the guts or paunch ; alſo the wide or 
hollow part of ſeveral muſical inſtruments, 


as of lutes, violins, &c. of bottles, and ſe - 


e with the 


er an 0bli, 
me favour 


t, or * veral other houſhold utenſils. 
the profit, FLLY (V.) to ſwell or grow big about the 
r may ati waiſt, to ſtrut or ſwagger. 

PLLY GOD (S.) a glutton, an epicure, 2 
fit of pr luxurious perſon, or one that delights much 
do, in eating and drinking, 
ng. FLLY TIMBER (S.) all forts of food. 

g, of beat: evo xv (V.) to appertain to a thing, to be 
the right or property of a perſon, 
ne paſt, Erro VED (A.) one that is dear, valuable or 
rney'send, precious to a perſon, as a wife, huſband, 
=_ child, &c. 
e, is tot ELSWA'GGER (S.) a hector or bully, a ruf- 
fan, &c. 
ards, oc, (s.) a girdle that goes round a thing, 
overchargs and is uſed to hang gentlemens ſwords in; 
rink, of bf alſo a diſtemper in ſheep, - 
t digeſt. ELY! (V.) to ſlander, or ſpeak falſely of any 
ſold in pubs perſon or thing. 
wo” JEMUYRE (V.) to dawb, or ſmear over with, 
ed, (coicin or roll in the dirt or mire. 

IEMOA'N (V.) to grieve, lament, or afflict 
r ſurround i one's ſelf for the loſs of ſomething, or the 
or make | abſence of ſomebody, 
the belieg? JENCH (S.) a form, or long piece of wood 

to fit on, commonly put in gardens, and 
ſteeple d painted, that they may not be eaſily fpoiled 
g or rung, by the weather ; alſo a number of juſtices 
n, rebellio met in ſeſfions,} ND 
; of Satan, d ENCHER (S.) now reſtrained to lawyers of 
the firſt rank in the inns of court, 
gar name! - (V.) to make crooked or bowed ; alſo 
: 0 com iel 1 * 
-onfleal ting ply, yield, ſtoop, or give way to a 
p ND (s.) in Heraldry, is one of the ten ho- 
nce, &c. M nourable ordinaries, containing a third part 
* manner, of the field when charged, and a fifth when 
made 2 Plan ; there are divers forts of bends ; and 
s, and cv a When in Bla xoniaę it is called Gmply a bend, 
zrger 1 | is underſtood to be the bend dexter, Which 
„, and * | ® made by drawing two lines from the upper 
hurch, 2 pitt of the ſhield on the right hand, to the 


and cin 
us and Tal loner part on the left diagonally or athwart; 


0 — 


Lo FERN. 
the bend finifter_is formed in the like manner, 
only it comes from the left fide of the ſhield 
to the right, Any thing born in coat ar- 
mour placed obl:quely or athwart, is ſaid to 
be in bend; ſo being parted off, by a diagonal 
line is called party per bend; and two lines 
drawn within the Send parallel to the out- 
ward edges is called a bend worded ; alſo in a 
Sbip, the outermoſt timbers, by ſome called 
wales, are bends ; theſe are the chief Rrength 
of the ſhip's fide, having the futtocks and 
knees of the beams bolted into them; they 
are alſo uſed as ſtairs to go up the ſhip's fide, 

BE'NDABLE (A.) flexible, pliable, capable of 
being bent, or made into the form of a bow 
or hoop. f 

, BE'NDLETS (S.) in Heraldry, are thoſe marks 
or diſtinctions that are of the ſame length and 
but half the breadth of a bend. 

BENEA'PED (A.) ſpoken of a ſhip, when the 
water does not flow high enough to bring her 

out of a dock, or over a bar of ſ-nd, &, 

BENEA'TH (Part.) underneath, below, both 
in place and dignity ; alſo any thing unbe- 
coming the dignity of a perſon to do. | 

BENEDVUCTINES (S.) in the church of Rome, 
are monks that pretend to follow the rules 
and orders of St, Bennet, who was the firſt 
that introduced the monaſtick liſe into the 
weſtern part of Europe, in the beginning of 
the fixth century. No religious order has 
been ſo remarkable for extent, wealth, and 
noted men of all ſorts, as theſe ; it hagJaſted 
above 1200 years, and been ſeveral times re- 
fo med to anſwer the founder*s intention, and 
many other names given to new parties that 
ſprung from theſe ; ſuch as the Cluniacenſes, 
the congregation ot St. Maur, the orders of 
Camaldoli and Yalombre, the Carthuſians, the 
Ciftercians, the Celeſtines, the Humilitati, 
Kc. Within the Benedi#ine lift ſome years 
fince were reckoned there had been 40 
popes, 200 cardinals, 50 patriarchs, 116 
arch- biſhops, 4600 biſhops, four em 
12 emprefſes, 46 kings, 41 queens, an 
3600 canonized ſaints, 

BENEDFCTION (S.) bleffing, eſpecially that 
given by parents to their children. - 

BENEFA'/CTOR or BENEFA/CTRESS (S.). 
he or ſhe that does offices of kindneſs, a 
patron, friendly protector, affiſter, 

BENEFA'CTURE or BENEFA/CTION (S.) 
a kind, friendly, good-natured deed, a cha- 
ritable gift or donation, 

BE'NEFICE (S.) a church living or promo- 
tion; theſe go under divers names; a f- 
ple Benefice is where the parſon or miniſter is 
obliged only to read prayers, &c. a ſacerdotal 
benefice is where he is charged with the cure 
of ſouls, &c. 

BENE/FICENCE (S.) that diſpoſition of the 
mind that inclines perſons to do good offices 
to others, for worthy and noble conſidera.» 
tions; and is ſometimes called charity, libe- 


rality, kindneſs, & c. 
BENE. 


B ER 


BENEFIT CIAL (A.) any thing that yields or 
produces profit or gain, whatever is advan- 
tageous. | | 

BENEFI'CIARY (S.) one who receives alms 

or benefits from another, a penſioner, 

BE/NEFIT (S.) a kindneſs, profit, or advan- 
tage; ſo the benefit of the clergy was a par- 
ticular advantage enjoyed formerly by them, 
but was afterwards extended to laymen alſo, 

relating to divers crimes, and particularly to 

| what was called manſlavghter ; which was, 
that the ordinary giving the priſoner at the 
bar a Latin book in a black Gothick charac. 


ter to read a verſe or two, and if the ordi- 


nary ſaid, Legit ut clericus, the offender was 
only burnt in the hand, otherwiſe he ſuffered 
death. | 5 | 
BENE/VOLENCE (S.) good- will, kindneſs, 
fayour, a voluntary gratuity or gift. 
BENEVOLENT (A.) affectionate, kind, friend- 
ly, of a mild, good. natur'd diſpoſition; fo 
in Afrology, Jupiter and Venus are called be- 
nevolent planets from the favourable, mild or 
friendly influences that art aſcribes to them. 
BEN ITAMIN or BENZO'IN (S.) a reſin im- 
ported from ſeveral parts of the Eaft- Indies; 
there are three ſorts of it, all of which are 
uſed phyſically with good effect in peRorals, 
and as a perfume to keep off noxious ſcents, 
BENI'GHTED (A.) when a traveller is over- 
taken by the night or darkneſs, before he can 
arrive at his inn, &c. ; 
BENI'GN (A.) courteous, good- natur'd, kind, 
beneficent ; ſo in Pbyſicł, a diſeaſe is ſaid to 
be benign, when no irregular or dreadful 
ſymptoms appear. 
BENT (A.) inclined, prone, or reſolved upon 
a thing ; alſo bowed or made crooked, 
BENU/M or BENU'MB (V.) to render a part 
or the whole body incapable of feeling, ei- 
ther by locking up the common ſenſation by 
extreme cold, or pinching the part to hinder 
feeling in it, or by the diſeaſe called the dead 
pally. | 
BEPT'ST (A.) watered with urine or piſs, but 
rather ſpoken of a child, &c, that wets him- 
ſelf, than of one wetted by another. 
BEQUEA'TH (V.) to give a legacy or gift, by 
virtue of the laſt will and teſtament of a dy- 


ing perſon. 


BEQUE/ST (S.) a legacy or donation given to 


a perſon by the will of a deceaſed perſon. 
BERE (S.) a ſmall town in Dor ſetſpire; as the 
inhabitants are but poor, ſo the houſes are 
but meanly built, yet has a market weekly 
on Wedneſday ; diſtant from'Lordon 92 com- 
puted, and 123 meaſured miles. | 
BEREA'VE (V.) to rob, trip; or take away 
ſomething from a perſon. 
BE'RGAMOT (S.) with the Perfumers, is an 
eſſence drawn from the fruit produced by in 
grafting the lemon tree on a ber gamont pear. 


-BERKHA'MSTED (S.) a very ancient town 


in Hertfordſhire, whoſe macket is weekly on 
Monday; it has been many hundred years 


the government in this form is at preſent 


BER 
one of the crown manors, who granted 
ample privileges to it; it is now annexedty 


the dukedom of Cl, and appropriated: 


— 


to the princes of Wales ſucceſſively ; the caſtie 
and manor are at preſent held by leaſe from 
the prince of Wales, by Edward Carey, Ely 
which was obtained by his anceſtors of queen 
Elizabeth ; it is now a borough, whoſe char 
ter was renewed by king James I. who incor. 
porated the inhabitants into one body poli 
tick, by the name of the bailiff and burgefſes 
of Beribamſtead St, Peter, in the county of 
Hert ford, and by that name to have perpetual 
ſucceſſion, &c. hat the bailiff and burgeſy 
(in number 12) ſhall have a common ſeal 
and power to chuſe a recorder, town clak, 
& c. ſhall have a priſon, hold a market weekly 
on Thurſday, befides their ancient weekly 
market on Monday, &c. but thro' poverty 


diſcontinued. The church is a reQory in the 
patronage of the king; there is a good free- 
ſchool well endowed, of which the king hat 
the preſentation, and the warden of All. Sub 
college in Oxford is viſitor, It is 24 computed 
and 26 meaſured miles from London. 
BE'RKSHIRE S.) this county is ſeparatedfrom 
Buckingbam and Oxfordſpire, on the north, 
by the river Thames ; from Hampſhire, on 
the ſouth, by the river Kener ; on the eaſtitis 
bounded by Surrey, and on the weſt by 
Wiltſhire and Glouceſter ſhire, It ſends nim 
members to parliament, has 12 market 
towns, and 140 pariſhes ; is divided into20 
hundreds, and contains 529,000 acres d 
ground, and about 17, ooo houſes : It is wel 
cloathed with wood, and watered with erte. 
lent rivers, has a moſt ſweet air and ric 
ſoil, fit both for paſturage and corn, eſpeds 
ally the vale of White-borſe, Its principal 
commodity is broad or woollen cloth, ul 
its chief rivers are the II, Oke and Kent, 
BE'RLIN (S.) a travelling carriage, chath 
coach, chariot, &c, named from Berln, 4 
city of Pruſſia, where they were firſt uſed 
BE'/RRY (S.) a ſmall fruit containing one dt 
more ſeeds in a ſoft pulp, coveret with4 
ſkin, as the elder- berry, gooſe-berry, Cc. 
BERTH (s.) in the Sea. Language, fgnibt 
room or convenience to be or do any 
in or with. = 
BE'RWICK or BA/RWICK (S.) in the coun 
of Nortbumberland, is the laſt town in 15 
land, ſituated upon the northern bank of t 
river Tweed near its mouth; and white Eo 
land and Scotland remained two kingdom 
was always claimed by the Scots, as belongs 
to them, becauſe it ſtood on their fide a_ 
river ; and during the wars between 3 
kingdoms, was ſometimes in the po * 
of the Scors, and ſometimes in the by 95 
the Engliſh. It was formerly very we 1 
tified, but fince the union of the ca 2 
doms by king James I. has been —_ 
lected. It is almoſt encircled by tht f 
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PER” 
the Tweed, It is now 2 town and county of 
itſelf, is governed by a mayor, bailiffs and 
burzeſſes, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; has a very great market weekly on 
Saturdays for corn, ſalmon, and other provi- 
flons : It has alſo a ſtately bridge over the 
Tweed, conſiſting of 16 arches z is 26 5 com- 
ated, and 339 meaſured miles from London. 
VI. (S.) a precious ſtone, the eighth in 
the 7e4/þ bigh prieſt's pectoral or breaſi- 
plate, of a faint g1eeniſh colour. | 
ESEE'CH (V.) to humbly. beg, pray, or de · 
fre; to earneſtly entreat or petition, | 
SEE'24 (V.) to be fit, proper, or handſome 
for a perſon to do. "1 
SET (V.) to lie in wait for, to encompaſs | 
round about, F 
ESHRE'W (V.) to. curſe, damn, or wiſh 
evil to a perſon. 
ESIDE (part.) on or near the ſide of a per- 
lon or place. | 
ESI'DES Part.) over and above, more than 
was paid, done, or contracted for, 
ESIE'GE (V.) to inveſt or ſurround a city 
with an army, in order to take, or compel 
it to certain conditions that otherwiſe they 
would not accept of, or comply with. 
MEA R (V.) to daub, or cover a thing 
over wich any ſpreading flexible matter, as 
dil, butrer, &c. 3 
SMOKE (V.) to cover, daub, ſmear. or 
offend with ſmoak. 1 
EMU'T (V.) to daub, or blacken with a 
unctuous matter mixed with ſoot, black 
powder, &c, bn 
Sox (5.) a broom or bruſh to ſweep or 
clean the houſe with, 9 
80 (V.) to render one's ſelf ſtupid or 
a , by too much drinking ſtrong 
1quors, | 
PPATTER (V.) to dayb, or ſprinkle over 
* dirt, to defame, flander, be ly, or ſpeak 
SPA'TTERED (A.) daubed or ſprinkled 
yith dirt, bely'd, or wrongfully. accuſed. of 
What 2 per ſon is not guilty of. 
PA!TTERING $5 the act of daubing or 
Iprinkling with dirt; alſo ſlandering or accu- 
in an innocent perſon. | | 
FG WI (V.) to ſpit upon a perſon; to 
taub one with (pitting. _ | 


gain for ; alſo an ironical Speech, to bewitch 
ar enchant, ; 


SPECKLE (v.) to cover with ſpats of di- 
=_——. 1 
PRI'NKLE (V.) to wet lebtly, by wa- 
(ering through a pot with holes, or other 
* method. . ' ol 
'E (V,) to yomit, or ſpue upon. 
A (A.) the mot excellent, the choiceſt, or 
, he greateſt eſteem or value. 
Nl (A.) appertaining or belonging to 
eaſt ; alſo any thing like, according to, or 


BESTRE'W (V) to ſcatter all about, to throw 


EK (V.) to contract, agree, or bar 


% 


BET 


PESTIA'RII (S.) thoſe unhappy people »mong 
the old Remans, who were expoſed to fight 


taken priſoners, or ſlaves guilty of great 
crimes ; they were expoſed unarmed to the 
fury of the beaſts; and if they cor quered 


upon them; thus were the Chriſtians fre- 
_ quently worried to death, to make ſport for 
their heathen enemies. Sometimes young 
men armed, to ſhew their courage and dex- 
terity, fought agaioft beaſts, and ſometimes 


ſome who undertook this ſport to get money. 
BESTIR (v. ) to be very active, diligent, and 
laborious. | 
BESTO'W (VV. to give to, to lay out upon, to 
{tudy, or to take much pains for or with. 


or ſpread over, as women do ſand upon a 
houſe. | | 
BESTRL/DT (V.) to fit acroſs a thing, as men 
do on horſeback. _ ; 
BET (V.) to lay a wager, that ſomething-yet 
undone ſhall come to paſs in ſuch or tuch a 
manner. „ „ GA; 
BET, BE TTV, or BESS (S.) a familiar cons 
BETA'KE (V.) to ſet.one's ſeif about, or to 
apply to ſomething. 10 


out of a perſon's memory. r fe hey 
BE'THLEMITES. (S.) a name Frmerly given 
to certain friars, that wore the figute of 2 
ſtar upon their backs; but now. generally 
underſtood to be thoſe unhappy perfons that 
are, deprived of their — commonly 
called mad folks, —_ 
BETI'DE (V.) to happen to, or befal, to 
chance, &c. _. | | 
BETI'MES. (Part.) foon, forward, early, be- 
fore a thing is commonly expected; as when 
apples, cherries, &c. ace ripe a month before 
their uſual time, or a child makes a great pro- 

| eceiain learning at ſeven or eight years old. 
BE'TLEY (S.) in Seaſforaſbire, whole: market 
is now weekly on Tueſday, tho* the charter 
granted by king Henry III. mentions Thurſs 
day; and alſo a fair on the eve, day, and 
morrow. after the feaſt of St. Margaret, 
which laſt continyes the, ſame to this day 3 
diſtant ſrom Landon 10 computed, and 142 
meaſured miles. thn 5 
BETO KEN (V. ta.fignify, or foretel by cer 
tam figns. and indicꝛtions, Which by long 
experience and obſervation, are found to be 


that is to follow. | 

BETRA'Y (V.) to bring into trouble, or dan« 
ger, by treacherouſly delivering up a perſon; 
or place, or by difcovering ſomething that 
may give the enemy an advantage. by dif. 
cloſing the ſecrets that ought not to have 
been known, 


Wer the manner of a beaſt, 


* 


BETRO'TH (v.) to contact, or make 3 
SY | mar- 


one, they had a freſn. one immediately. ſet 


traction of the name Elzabeh,. 5 


with wild beaſts, who were either enemies 


with their fellow- creates; there were alſo + 


BETHI'NK (V.) ta call to mind what. has D 


* 


the fore-runners of ſomething in patticular, 
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B E V 


marriage agreement between two perfone ; | 


alſo to beſt»w, or give one party to another 
in marriage. 

BET'TEE (S.) a ſtrong wedge like a chiſſel, 
made uſe of to rip or break open doors, 
windows, or ſhutters ; alſo the name of a 
pint fla ſk of wine. - 

BETTER (A.) exceeding in goodneſs, ſur- 


paſſing in convenience or advantage, more, 


proper or fit for the purpoſe than ſome 
other thing, | 

BETWEEN (Part.) in the middle, or among 
ſome other things or perſons. 

BE'VEL {S.) with Arcbitects, an inſtrument to 
adjuſt the angle or inclination of a thing; 
in Heraldry, it is the breaking or opening of 
part of the field, like a carpenter's rule, 

BE'VER (S.) the name of a wild creature 
with whoſe hair or fur the beſt or fineſt 
hats are made; alſo the name of the hats 
themſelves, when finiſhed. | 

BE'VERAGE (S.) a ſmall treat of wine, ale, 
&c. commonly claimed by, and given to 
a perſon's intimate acquaintance, at the firſt 
wearing a new ſuit of cloaths. 

BE/VERLEY S.) the chief town of the Eaſt 
Riding of the county of York, is of great 
antiquity, but began to be moſt taken notice 

of by the retirement of Jobs de Beverley, 
archbiſhop of York, in 717, who lived here 
four years, and died May 7, 721, in honour 
of whoſe memory ſeveral kings endowed the 
place with many privileges and immunities, 

and particularly that the freemen of the ſaid | 
town ſhall be free from all manner of tolls 
whatſoever throughout all the kingdom of 
England ; for which purpoſe when they tra- 
vel, the mayor gives them a certificate. The 
town is pleaſantly fituated at the foot of the 
Woulds, and the conveniency for hunting; 
fiſhing, and fowling, invite many gentlemen 
to reſide in and near it, The ſeſſions for the 
Eaſt Riding is always held here in a very 
ſpacious hall, near which is a regifiry for 
deeds, conveyances, wills, c. The town 
is conſtantly ſupplied with fiſh, fowl, corn, 
&c. at very reaſonable rates; the ſtreets are 
well paved, ſpacious, and wide; its Satur- 
days market place is very commodious and 
handſome, all which has of late years, very 
much improved the trade of this place, eſpe- 
cially fince the cleanfing, deepning, and wi- 
dening, thereby rendering the creek ſo navi- 
gable, that ſhips of large burden can load 
and unload, It hath two very large and 
good pariſh. churches, alſo hoſpitals, free- 
ſchools, &c. It is governed by a mayor, 

| (annually choſen, Sept. 28.) 12 aldermen, a 
recorder, &c. who weekly hold/ a court of 
record for all ſums whatever, except titles 
of lands. Wedneſday and Saturday are its 
market-days ; it is diftant from London 141 
computed. and 199 meaſured miles, The 
principal trade of this town is making of 
malt and oatmeal, tanning leather, and 


weaving of bone lace. 


BIB 

BE'VY (S.) a Hunting Term, and when 
plied to deer, means a herd or com 
them; in Fewling, it means three, when 
ſpoke of partridges, but of quail, it is 4 

' lock or brood, &c. 
BEWATL (V.] to mourn, lament, or ſorrow 

after or for, 

BEWA'RE (Part) take heed, be cautious, bt. 
BE*'WDLEY (S.) a ſmall bailiff pleaſant town 


in Worcefterſhire, ſituate on the weſt fide of 


the Severn, whoſe market is weekly on N- 
turday, which is well ſupplied with corn, 
eſpecially malt, alſo leather and caps, The 
fair is annually on April 23, It ſends one 
member to parliament, and is diſtant from 
London 92 computed, and 122 meaſured miles, 
BEWPFLDER (V.) to confuſe, affright, ſcare, 
or diſcompoſe, : 
BEWI'TCH (V.) to inchant, to be over- 
powered, fo as not to have the uſe of one's 
reaſon and choice left, 
BEWRA'Y V.) to diſcover, reveal, or de- 
clare a ſecret ; alſo to foul, naſty, or daub 
with ordure. 
BEV (S.) a Turkiſh governor of a maritime 
country or town, the Turk: write it begh ot 
bek, a lord or ſangiack. 


BEYO'ND (Part.) at a diſtance, farther off; 


alſo Excellicg in power, or acquirements in 
learning, &c. | 

BE'ZEL or BE'ZIL (S.) the upper part of the 
collet of a ring, in which ſtones are ſet and 
faſtened, 


BE'ZOAR (s.) a ſtone, found in the fo- 


mach of the parace, an animal ſomewhut like 
a goat, uſed medicinally as a counter poi. 
ſon, and a great chearer of the heart, brought 
from both the Indies, Turkey, Cc. There 8 
compoſition made by ſome apothecaries b 
like it, that it requires good judgment i 
diſtinguiſh the true from the counterfeit. 
BLA'NGULATED (A.) any thing that is tw 
cornered, ; 
BI'AS ;S.) the inclination or bent of 1 pet. 
ſon's mind to this or that thing; alſo the 
lead or weight put into a bowl, that draws 
or turns the courſe of it that way to which 
the bias is; alſo the name of a famous al» 
cient philoſopher. 
BI'AS (V.) to incline, bend, or prepoſſels a 
in favour” of what one defires 
bim; alto a perſon's natural inclination · 
BIB (S.) a linen garment pinned upon 
breaſt of a young child; alſo that part of#- 
tificers aprons that comes from their Wh 
and covers their breaſt or fiomach. 
BIB (V.) to tipple, drink, or fip _ F 
BI'BBER (S.) a drinker, particularly 
them that love to drink much, or that gs 
difordered with liquor often. ; 
BI'BLE S.) a book, hut by way of ——_—_ 
reſtrained to the Old and New Teſtam : 
collected int one volume. As the ſeri , 
have been tranſlated into moſt langu#8* 
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then us better, and ſome worſe, ſome accommo- | 
npany of gated to one opinion, and ſome to another; 
e, when but that ſubject being too large for this 
, it ib 3 work, I only obſerve, that Adelmus, biſhop 
of Sh;rburn, tranſlated the Pſalms, about 
r ſorrow cg, into Engliſh Saxon 3 and that Eadfri- 
4% or Ecbertus, biſhop of Landiiferne, did 
ious, &, ſeveral other parts into the ſame langvage, 
ant town about 730 z and venerable Bede, the whole, 
ſt ſide of \ about 735. Job de Freviſa, about 1357, 
ly on $4 publiſhed the whole in Eagliſßb. At the re- 
ith corn, queſt of Thomas lord Berkley, 'in 1534, Tin- 
9, The {a/'s verfion was brought hither from Ant 
ends one werp, which being excepted againſt, a revi- 
ant from {41 and alteration was publiſhed in 1538; 
ed miles, with a preface by archbiſhop Cranmer in 
ht, ſcare, 1549; and 1551 another tranſlation was 
publiſhed ; and about 1560 this laſt verſion 
be over- was review'd by ſeveral blſhops, and from 
of one's them called the b;Pops bible. In 1604, at 


the Hampton- Court conference, a new tranſ- 
lation was reſolved upon, which was exe- 
cuted in 1607, and is that now univerſally 
uſed by all parties in Great-Brirain, in the 
Ergliſþ tongue or language. 
IBLI'GRAPHER (S.) a bookſeller, or tra- 
der in books, | 
IBLIOTHE'/CA (S.) a library, or place where 
books are kept; a ſtudy, 

ICE (s.) a blue powder or colour uſed by the 
painters, 

ICESTER or BI'SSETER (S.) a long ſtrag- 
gling town in Oxfordſhire, whoſe market is 


|, or de- 
or daub 
matitime 
it bezh of 
ther off ; | 
ementz in 


art of the 
re (et and 


the ſio⸗ weekly on Friday; diſtant from London about 

m—_— 1 N and 52 meaſured miles. 
7 V.) to wrangle, quarrel, ſquabb 

t, brought or kimilh,” R 
There 184 D (V.) to command, or order a perſon to 
1ecaries {0 do ſomething ; alſo to invite to a feaſt ; alſo 
Igment (0 to offer a certain ſum of money for a parcel 
erfeit. of goods. 


hat is two IDDIFORD (S.) an ancient large corporation 


and ſea-port town in Dewonſbire, being one of 


of 2 per. the greateſt trading towns in England, ſend- 
; alſo the ins annually great fleets to Newfoundland,and 
hat an the Ve. Indies, which occafions fo great a 
to whic trade, eſpecially for exportation of herrings, 
mous aft» that for the management of the cuſtoms here, 

* which ariſe to a conſiderable ſum yearly, there 
repo Fr (8 acolleQor, comptroller, cuſtomer, ſearch- 
defires ers, waiters, and other inferior officers. This 
n borough is very much increaſed lately, and is 
wo governed by a mayor, recorder, and town 
part ot erk, with ſerjeants;&c, The market is weekly 
heir Wilt oa Tueſdays, which is well ſerved with corn 


and all other proviſions « And it is remark- 


en-. able, that they can arreſt for any fum, with 
ly wy number, The Greenwil's How lords of 
or * town, which family continued from the 
| amiga "gs till very lately. It is diſtant from 
— _ 161 computed, and 197 meaſured 
peng =" owe fi:uated upon the Towwridge, over 
ay * ere is a large tone bridge, of arched 
ng * 3 conſiſting of 24 piers; but as the wa- 
e W en o quite out of the river every tide, 


E * 7 
EIL 
the carts, &c. are then obliged to go over 
the ſands, to preſerve the bridge, 
BI'DDY (Ss) a chicken, or fowl; alſo the 
name of a woman, 
BIE'NNIAL (A.) a thirg of two years conti- 
' nuance, at the end of which time it is re» 
newed, or begins again, 
BIER (S.) a frame to carry or reſt dead bodies 
on, when they are going to be buried. 
BIFA'RICUS (A.) double, twofold, that may 
be underſtood two ways, or that has two 
meanings. 
BI'FEROQUS (A.) any thing that bears, or 
brings forth twice a year. 175 
BI'FIDATED (A.) cut, c:eft, or rent into two 
parts. 
BIFO AME D (A.) double- formed, a thing that 
has two ſhapes. | 
BI FOROUS (A.) an opening that has double 
doors. . | 
BI'FURCATED (A.) double: pronged, or a 
thing that has two forks, . 
BIG A.) great, large; alſo high, rich, or 
powerful. : 
BI'GAMY (S.) the marrying, or having two 
wives or huſbands liv ag at the ſame time 3 
the old Romans branded thoſe who were 
guilty with an infamous mark, and the 
French with death, 
BI'GENOUS (A.) a perſon born of parents 
of two different nations, or a creature begot 
between others of two different ſpecies ; as 
a mule, of a horſe and an aſs, &c. 
BI'GGEN (S.) a linen cap or coif, wrapped 
r und the heads of young children. , 
BI'/GGLESWADE (S) a pleaſant town in Bed- 
fordfbire, ſituated on the Iva, over which is 
a ſtone bridge: It is well ſupplied with inns, 
being a common lodging place for pafſen- 
gers, between London and Tork; and is 34 
computed, and 45 meaſured miles diftant 
| from London; and has a good market week- 
ly on Wedneſday, | 
BIGNESS (S.) the fize, magnitude, or large- 
neſs of a thing. | 
BI'GOT (S.) one who ftrenuouſly adheres to 
a party, either of the church or ſtate, with 
a blind reſolution or devotion, not knowing 
the grounds or juſt pretenſions of either. 
BI'GOTISM or BI'GOTRY (S.) a tiff, un- 
moveable adherence to a party, even though 
they are in the wrong ; the not being willing 
to examine into the truth or falſnood of any 
matter or thing, but taking all upon truſt, &. 
BI'LANDER (S.) a ſmall veſſel or ſhip, broad 
and flat, uſed for conveying goods to ſmall 
diſtances, ſeldom exceeding 30 tons. 
BILBERR¹RIES (S.) a ſmall purple coloured 
berry; of a (weetiſh and ſharp taſte, uſed 
ſometimes for tarts, | 
BILBOES (S.) the puniſhing a perſon at ſea, 
by laying or putting the offender in irons, or 
a ſort of ſtocks, but more ſevere than the 


BI'LDESTON 


common ſtocks, iq 
or BI'LSTON (S.) in Suffolk, 
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BIL 
a noted town for the clothing trade, Its | 
market is weekly on Wedneſday, diſtant 
from London 54 computed, and 63 meaſured 
miles, | 

BILDGE (S.) the bottom of a ſhip's floor, 
the flatneſs of which, in ſome ſhips, occa- 
fions a great deal of ſtagnant water to lodge 
there, and conſequently much occaſion for a 
pump; when a ſhip ſtrikes upon a rock, 
they ſay, ſhe is bet d. 

BILE (S.) the gall or choler, which is a hu- 
mour partly ſaline, and partly ſulphurous, 
ſeparated from the blood in the liver. 

BILI/NGUIS (A.) of two tongues or langua- 
ges. In a Law Senſe, a jury is ſo called, 
when a foreigner has committed a capital 
crime, and the jury impannelled upon that 
account is part Englifhmen, and part fo- 
reigners, or thoſe of his own country. 

BILK (V.) to cheat, balk, diſappoint, deceive, 
gull, or bubble; alſo to go out of a publick 
houſe or tavern, without paying the reckon- 


1 * 

BILL (S.) in Farming, an edged tool uſed to 
lop trees, hedges, &c, in Law, a proceſs 
or declaration in wtiting, that ſets forth the 
plaintiff's grievance, &c. When applied to 
Comemr ce, it is an Engliſh bond without any 
condition annexed ; there are alſo in trade 
bills of entry, which contain an account of 
what goods are entered at the Cuflom - houſe, 
for importationor exportation ; there are alſo 
bills of exchange, which are notes drawn by 
a perſon in one town, city or kingdom, up- 
on another, in the ſame, or a diſtant town, 
city, or kingdom, to pay a certain perſon, 
therein named, or their order or affizn, a 
ſum mentioned, upon account of the drawer; 
a bill of lading is a deed or inſtrument ſigred 
by the maſter or mate of a ſhip, to ac- 
knowledge the reception of certain goods 
therein mentioned, to carry to ſuch a port, 
at ſuch a price as is ſpecified, Cafe, and in 
good condition ; a bill of parcels is a recital 
of ſundry goods given by the ſeller to the 
buyer, containing the quantity and price, 
that when they ate delivered, the buyer may 
compare them, and be ſatisfied he has his 
juſt due; 2 bill in parliament is certain pro- 
poſitions drawn up and offered to be firſt 


conſtiered, and then paſſed into a law ; a 


bill of ſale is when money is borrowed upon 
a parcel of goods, and the owner impowers 


CY 


own uſe, if the money is not repaid, with 
intereſt, by a time limited. 


BILLERICAY (S.)inE/:x,a confiderabletown 71 


whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday which 


is well provided with corn and all ſorts of | 
proviſions; diſtant from Londen 20 computed, 


and 213 meaſured miles; ſituated on a hill. 
BI'LLESDON or BILSDON (s.) a town ir 
| Lencefler ſhire, whoſe market is weekly on 
Friday; diſtant from London 72 computed, 
and 92 meaſured miles, | ; 
BULLET ,S.) a log of wood cut for fuel; alſo 


—. 


the lender to ſell or appropriate them to his 


CES 


BIN 


0 
* 5 ( 
a note or ticket given by the conſtable of 
pariſh or hundred to quarter ſoldiers upon r 
inn-keepers, ale. houſes, brandy ſhops, de 100 
alſo a ſmall note or letter folded up, part of p 
cularly ſpoke of love · letters, and are then BIPA/ 
called billet-doux, In Heraldry, a bearingin othe 
the form of a parallelogram or long ſquare, met! 
BI'LLIARDS (S.) a game or diverſion which reſp 
gentlemen play at upon an oblong table, BIPAI 
very ſmooth, and exactly covered with fine Þ a 
green cloth, in order that ivory balls ſtruck bipai 
with ſticks, bending at the end, may moe pak 
with the leaſt touch. into 
BULLINGHAM (S.) in Northumberland, whole BIPLI 
market is now diſcontinued ; It is fituate repe: 
upon the North Tine; diſtant from Landi 00 
222 computed, and 236 meaſured miles. a ter 
BULLON (S.) in Coinage, a baſe metal, either nily 
gold or filver, in wh ch copper is predomi- fourt 
nant, All gold beyond 12 carats is worle is the 
than ſtandard, and filver 6 penny. weights whic 
under ſtandard, is called 5:1/on, or 4 
BI/LLOW (S.) a large rowling wave, or furs 4 iS 
of the ſea. D BIQUI 
BIME/DIAL (A.) in Mathematicks, is when 144 
two medial lines commenſurable only in ** 
power, and containing a rational redangi BIRCH 
are compounded, the whole line ſhall be i Doch 
rational, and is called a firſt bimedial line, Areet 
BI'NARY ARITHMETICK (S.) that which IRD ( 
reckons or counts by two's, and uſes on whet! 
and 2, the cypher multiplying by 2, 2 it Bug D. 
common arithmetick by 10; thus 10 is tuo, dren 
. 11 three, 100 four, 101 five, &c. chirp! 
BINARY NUMBER (S.) that compoſed d ARD. 
two units. matte 
BINARY MEA/SURE (S.) in Mefich, tba BURMI 
which is beat equally up and down, popu! 
BI'NBROKE (s.) a ſmall town in Lincoln, ries, 
whoſe market is weekly on Wedneſdij; are ſe 
115 computed, and 147 meaſured miles dil. quant 
tant from London. : enlarg 
BIND (v.) to tie or faſten together, to obige lick a 
or compel a perſon to per foi m certain cole large, 
ditions, ; all fort 
BUNDING (A.) obligatory ; allo tying of fi. Lande 
tening together. a ; It has 
BI'NGHAM (S.) a ſmall town in Nettingbote IRTH 
ſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Trey alſo th 
lis parſonage is of great value, for on perſon 
reaſon it has been beſtowed on ſeveral to cordin 
men for learning, from whence they but of the 
frequently been advanced to biſn pricks i ing bo 
is diſtant from London $6 computed, venien, 
108 meaſured miles. 4 when 
BINN (S.) a place made up to put com X has 
other grain in. 5 RTR. 
BI'/NOCLE (S.) a teleſcope, conſiſt ng of tus core; 
tubes joined together, by which diſtent : ] 1 0 
jeas may be viewed by both eyes 1 =” 
ſame time. .— Fer 
BIN O MIAL. (s.) two-named ; and ie 
bra, it is meant of a root that cenſiſt ad 
two parts joined by the ſign +, ® 70 . 
} 


or & 45, Ee. PIO CRA- 


5 


$10'GRAPHER s.) the writer of the life or 


table of x ves of a particular perſon or number of 
ers u rſons. | 
why BY GRAPHY (S.) th: hiſtory of the lives 
up, part of particular men. x 


) that which divides an- 


are then BIPA/RTIENT (A. 7 

bearingin other thing into two equal parts; ſo in Aritb- 
8 ſquare, metick, 2, 3, 4, are 61partient numbers, in 
hon which reſpe& of 4, 6, 8. 


BPARTITE (A.) that which has two parts; 
ſo an inſtrument between two parties is a 
bibartite writing. 

BIPARTI/TION (S.) the dividing any thing 
into two parts, 

BIPLI'CITY (S.) twofoldnefs, doubleneſs, the 
repeating any thing twice over, 

BiQUA'DRATE or BLIQUADR 4/TICK (A) 
a term uſedin Algebra or Arthmetich, to fig- 
nify a number or quantity is involved to the 
fourth power or ſqua'e ef the ſquare, as 16 
is the 5/2uadrate of the root 2, the fqyare of 
which is 4, the cube 8, and the »:4uadrare 
or 4'h power 16, and fo alfo the ſquare of 
4 i5 equal to 16. : 

BIQUINTILE (S.) an afpe& of the planets 
144 degrees diſtant, or + of the whole cir- 


ong table, 
with fine 
alls ſtruck 
may move 


and, whole 
It is ſituate 
'om Londen 
miles. 

tal, either 
8 predomi 
ats is worle 
ny- weights 


re, or ſurge 


s, is when 


ble only in cumference. 
al reQtange BIRCH (S.) a tree whoſe twigs or ſprigs are 
ſhall de i much in uſe to make brooms, to ſweep the 
edial line. ſteets, tables, &c. £ 

chat wich NRO (S.) all creatures with wings and feathers, 
uſes only 0 whether ſmall or large, wild or tame. 


BIT 

BISE'GMENT (S.) one of the parts of any 
whole thing that is cut, parted or divided 
info two equal parts, 

BI'SHOP S) an inſpector or overſeer ; applied 
by the Athenians. to thoſe who had the in- 
ſpection of the burghers. The Jeu and 

man had alſo a like offi:er 3 but now it 
means only that perſon that has the govern- 
ment of chuich affairs in a certain diſtrict, 
and here in England ſubjeR to the king. 
Much diſpute has been for many ages about 
the extent of their power -nd orig.n, which 
perhaps will remain undecided, as long as 
Chriſt:avity has a being. ; 

BUSHOPRICE (S.) the diſtrict, province, or 
extent of a biſhop*s juriſdict. on. 

BI'S-i0”S- CASTLE (S.) in Sbropftire, 117 
computed, and 1 © meaſured miles diſtant 
from London ; and though but a ſmall town, 
yet has many privileges, being a town cor 
porate, governed by a bailiſſ, and ſends two 
members to parliament, Its mai ket is week- 
ly on Friday, which is much ſrequented by 
the Welch. 

BI'SEET, BI'SCUIT, or BISQUET (8.) 
commonly urderſtood of ſmall cakes made 
by the confe ctionets, of fine flour, eggs, 
ſugar, &c, alſo the bread carried to ſea, is 
called ſea biſcuit, | 

BI'SMUTH (S.) a mineral body half metal- 
lick, compoſed of the firſt matter of tin; 
its ſubſtance is hard, heavy, ſharp, and brit- 
cle, of a large grain, when poliſhed, white 
and ſhining; ſometimes called tn glaſi, and 
ſometimes marchafite, upon account of its 
extraordinary whiteneſs and beauty; it con- 
tains an arſenical ſalt, very dangerous to take 
inwardly , its precipitate is a very white 
magiſtery, which is mixed with prepared 
waters and pomatum to make fucus ; the 
flour whereof is uſed to take ſpots out of 
the face; there are alſo me chymical pre- 
parations that go by this name. 

BISSE'XTILE- (S) an intercalary day thrown 

into every fourth year to ac juſt the kalendar, 
and to make it agree with the ſun's courſe, 
invented by Jallus Cæſar, which cauſes that 
year to have 366 days, i 

BI'STER (S.) a colour made of chimney-ſook 
boiled, anA1 afterwards diluted with water, 
uſed by ſome Painters to waſh their deſigns, 
inſtead of Indian ink, &c, . 

BIT (S.) that part of a horſe's bridle that goes 
into his mouth; alſo a ſmall or little piece 
of any thing. In the Veſt Indres, it is the leaſt 
piece of filver coin; which goes current at 
7 pence half. penny: alſo when a peifon is 
cheated or impoſed upon, he is ſaid to be be. 

BITE (V.) to hurt by griping with one's 
teeth ; to cheat, impoſe upon, or deceive * 


” 


by 2, a4 0 BI&D-CALL (S.) a ſmall tin whiſtle for chil- 
18 10 18 two, dren to play with, and imitate the finging or 
xc. chirping of birds. | 
compoſed BI'RD-LIME (S.) a clammy, pitchy, or ſticky 
matter uſed by children, A 
Muſick, that DRMINGHAM (S.) in Warwickſhire, a very 
wu. populous town, and full of iron manufactu- 
\ Lincolnſhire ries, eſpecially of the ſmaller ſorts, which 
Weeneſday 3 are ſent to all parts of the world in great 
ed miles dif quantities. It is lately greatly improved and | 
enlarged by many new buildings, both pub. 
er, to obige lick and private. Its market, which is very 
certain con · large, is weekly on Thurſday, and ſtored with 
all forts of corn and proviſions z is diſtant from 
tying of ſal Linde: 38 computed, and o meaſured miles. 
; It has a dry ſituation on the fide of a hull. 
\ Nettingbote IRTH (s.) the bringing forth of a child; 
on r allo the deſcent, extraction or original of 2 
je, for wn perlon, which is called noble or baſe, ac 
ſeveral not ending to the condition, Nate, or quality 
ce they * of the parent at the time of the chiles be- 
ſh pricks j; Ing born ; alſo a S-a-Term for room or con- 
mputed, Venience, either ſor failing or living; ſo 
when we ſzy he has a good birth, we mean 
put cot d * has 2 good place for profit or convenience. 
= | NTHRICHT (S.) the honour or eſtate that 
fiſting o 0. es to a perſon by birth, or his beir g fo 
h diſtant * 7 o related to the poſſeſſor immediately 
eyes at 3 bim; whatever is hereditary. 
1 40 11 er (V.) to part, cut, or divide any thing 
and in j 1570 two equal pants. 
hat cuil ertox (8) a Geometrical Term, figni- 
+, 25 47 mz the cutting or dividing a line in the 


0c, or ite two equal parts, 


by ſpecious pretences. | 
BITE (S.) a cheat, one that impoſes upon the 
credulity of another, and wrongs him; alſo 
the hurt made in the body or fleſh of any 
creature by the teeth of another; alſo fo 
G 3 h much 


BLA 


much meat, bread, &c, as can be broken 

off at once by the teeth, is called a bite. 

BITTER (A.) of an unpleaſant taſte ; alſo a 
ſharp and grievous affi-Qtion ; any thing hard 
to be born or gone through. . 

BI'TTERN (S.) a fowl that delights in lakes 
and fene ; alſo a certain liquor at the ſalt 
works, which remains at the top aſter the 
ſalt has ſunk to the bottom, when it has 
ſtood 12 hours to cool after boiling. 

BI'TUMEN (S.) a fat, combuſtible, oily mat 
ter, found in many places, particularly about 
Babyln, and in Fudea, in the lake Aſpbal- 
zites or the dead Sea; ſome bitumens are hard, 
and uſed as coals for firing, others glutinous, 
and uſed as mortar, Noab's ark is ſuppoſed 
to be covered with this pitchy ſort, and the 
famous Babylonian walls were built with this 
mortar, 

BITU MINOUS (A.) of a pitchy, clammy, 
ſulphurous, and inflammable nature. 

Bi'VALVE (a,) two-ſhelled ; alſo ſuch fiſh as 
have twoſhells, as oyſters, cockles, muſcles, & c. 

BLAB (V.) to tell ſecrets, or to diſcover what 
ſhould have been kept concealed. 

BLACK (S.) according to the Newtonian Phi. 
loſophy, is not a colour, but abſorbs up all 
thoſe rays of light that excite what is called 
colours in us: With Painters, Dyers, &c. 
there are ſeveral ſorts of 4/acks, and methods 
of producing them; common Speech calls it a 
colour. 

BLACK BERRIES (S.) the fruit of the black- 
thorn tree or ſhrub. 

BLA'CKBORN (S.) in Lancaſpire, diſtant 
from Londen 154 computed, and 184 mea- 
ſured miles; formerly of more note than at 
preſent, The market, which is weekly on 

Monday, is pretty conſiderable for cattle. 

BLA!/CKEN v.) to paint or daub with black; 

alſo to ſlander and make a perſon look as vile 

as poſſible, by exaggerating a ſmall ſault into 


a great one; alſo to tell lies for the ſame pur. | 


poſe, altho* no fault has been committed, 

BLA'CKNESS (S.) a colour arifing from the 
texture and fituation of the ſuperficial parts 
of the body, as deadens or abſorbs the light 
falling on it. 

BLACK RO'D (S.) an inſtrument with a go'd 
lion at the top of it, carried by the king's 
chief gentleman uſher, inſtead of a mace 
at the feaſt of St. George at Mindſor; he alſo 
keeps the chapter · houſe door when a chapter 
of the order is fitting, and during the ſeſſions 
of parliament attends the houſe of lords, 

BLACKS or BLACK MOORS S.) many na- 
tions of people under or near the equinoQial 
line, who are of a black colour, among 
which thoſe who have ſhort curled hair are 
called Negroet. 

BLA'CK-SMITH (S.] one who makes any 
ſort of iron work. | 

BLA'DDER (S.) a ſkinny ſubſtance of a ſtrong 
texture, which receives and keeps the urine 
of all animals till nature diſcharges it, 


the bridge: It is now rebuilt, and by act at 


BLA 


and ſaw, &c, alſo the ſprouts or 
graſs, corn, &c, and ſometimes it 5 _ 
ſignify a beau, ſpark, or hectoring fellow 
BLAIN (S.) an angry red puſh in the ſkin 
very ſore, and painful, and in times of ite 
ſection, it is a ſign of the plague ; when 
applied to Cattle, it is a diſtemper that 21 
ſects their throat, being bladders of wind 
and water that ariſe in the root of they 
tongue, which growing large choaks them, 
BLAME (V.) to find fault with, to accuſe of 
condemn any one. | 
BLAME (S.) juſt reproof, ſcandal, reprcach 
imputation, fault, 
BLA'MEABLE (A.) worthy, or 
be found fault with. 
BLA'MEABLENESS {S.) the deſerving blame 
or being juſtly condemned, ' 
BLA'/MELESSNESS (S.) innocency, the being 
entirely free from fault. 
BLANCH (S.) a woman's name; alſo to clean 
or make white ; ſo, to pill or ſhell of the 
ſkin of almo s, is to blanch them ; ard in 
the Mist, thoſe who anneal, boil, and cleanſe 
the money, are called b/ancher;, 
BLA'NDFORD (S.) in Dorſerfhire, is a flourih- 
ing borough and market town, well ſeated cn 
the pleaſant banks of the Stour, having more 
than 500 houſes, many of which are hand. 
ſomely built with ſtone, It is a thurough- 
fare in the coach road to Exeter, It is (ur: 
rounded with a vaſt number of gentler ers 
ſeats, wh'ch occafions its market to be week- 
ly well ſtored, on Saturday, with all marner 
of proviſions. It is a very ancient bor-ugh 
and formerly ſent two members to patla- 
ment, tho* now it ſends none. It is go- 
verned by two bailiffs, who are aonually 
choſe out of the aldermen, or capital bu: 
geſſes. It was burnt down by accident in 
queen Elizabeth's reign, and ſoon after te. 
built: And on June 4, 1731, it was apa 
reduced to aſhes, with the church and other 
publick buildings, and alſo a village beyond 


deſerving to 


parliament ſeveral ſtreets and paſſages are 
widened, particularly the market. place, and 
paſſages to the church, and the ſheep-matket, 
Formerly the manufacture of band-ſtrings 
was particularly carried on here, and now 
ſtraw hats and bone lace is what employ 
great numbers. It is diſtant from Lenyor d 
computed, and 107 meaſured miles. 
BLANDVLOQUENCE (S.) a compliment!nt, 
courteous ſpeaking, flattering, and ſpeaking 
a perſon fair, 
BLA NDIS I (V.) to flatter, ſooth, or watk 
upon by fair ſpeeches. 
BI. A! NDISHMENTs (S.) wheedling ipeec' 
coaxing, cajoling, fawning, careſſing, flatter" 
BLANK (S.) a piece of gold, ſilver, &c. maet 
ready to be coined ; alſo any void ſpace in! 
deed or infirument, that is to be filled by 
with names, ſums, &c. alſo a ticket in 1 


* . to 
lottery, that has no prize belongs * 


ſpeechet, 


BLADE (S.) the cutting part of a knife, ſword 


BLE 
thoſe verſes that have no rhimes are called 


bank ecrſe ; alſo when a perſon is ſurprized 


leaves of 
an accuſation of doing ſomething, he 


is uſed to 


fellow. ſuppoſed really was, or defired ſhould be 
the ſkin, unknown, and ſeerfis ſurprized and con- 
es of ins founded, he is ſaid to be blank. þ 

je; when BLA/NKET (S.) a covering for a bed, made 
r that af. of woollen cloth, commonly white. 

of wind BLARE (v.) to melt or ſweal away in a great 
t of theix flame, like a candle that is blown by the 
ks them, wind. . 
accuſe ot BLASPHE'ME V.) to revile, (peak evil or 


ophanely of good or holy things. 

BLASPHE MER (S.) one who ridicules reli- 
gion, or ſpeaks evil of God and goodneſs, 
BLA'SPHE4Y (S.) the reproaching or diſho- 

nouring God, religion, and holy things. 
| BLAST (V.) to fruſtrate, diſappoint, ſpoil or 
ruin a project; to hurt a perſon's character 
by defamation z to wither, ſpoil, or prevent 
fruits coming to maturity. 


reproach, 
ſerving to 
ng blame, 


the being 


© to clean BLAST S.) a noxious, hurtful puff of wind, 
J{ off the that by its ſuffocating quality poiſons and kills 
1; and in fruite, &c, alſo a ſudden diſcharge of a quan- 
nd cleanſe tity of gunpowder, which blows-up or de- 


firoys whatever comes in its way; alſo the 


a flouriſh» wind diſcharged from a pair of bellows, &c. 
i ſeated en BLAZE (V.) to ſhine out like a violent fire in 
ving more flames; to make a great noiſe in the world 
are hand- for ſome extraordinary exploit. 


BLAZE (S.) a white mark or tuft of hair in 

2 horie's face; alſo the flaming or violent 
burning of a fire. 

BLA'ZON or BLA'ZONRY (s.) in Heraldry, 
is the art of deſcribing in words the arms or 


thorough» 

It is furs 
entlen'ers 
) be week- 
all mar net 


t boruugh armories of noble houſes, &c, by particula- 
to parha- rizing each and all the parts of their proper 
It is go- terms ; the propereſt method is to begin 

e annually with the field, and ſo go on to the charge. 

apital bur- BLEACH (V.) to whiten, by wetting with 

\ccident in water or ſome proper liquor, and drying 


the matter in the ſun, 
BLEAK (A.) cold, raw, chilly; 


after te- 
Was again 
and other 


ge beyond coats of th 1 

9 by 10 of turned A e er 
afſages 0 BLEAT (V.) to cry or make a noiſe like a 
place, and lamh or ſheep, 

ep-maket, BLEED (v.) to run or drop with blood ; alſo 
and-ftrings to open or breathe a vein, as in caſes of 


, and now 
at employs 
1 London bz 
es. 

plimentiz, 
nd ſpeaking 


ſwoonings, pleurifies, Sc. alſo to part with 
money freely, upon propofing ſomething 
agreeable to a perſon's diſpoſition, whether 
it be in gaming or any thing elſe. 2 
BLEMISH (v.) to ſpot, ſtain, or ſpoil; alſo 
to wound or hurt a perſon's reputation, 
either by ſome real bad action, or by ſlan - 


1, or woll derouſly reporting ſuch of him. 


ig ſpeechel, The ion, 

S5flatteribg. ND (V.) to mix, mi 

„ e mate ſeveral things — 2 . 
d * 8 V.) to proſper, felicitate, or make 
*. 10 1 *PPY 3 this is properly the act of God only, 
| Ul x 


et; e eres to men it Ggnifics wil 
thole 55 


BLEAR EYED (A.) that has the external 


At- | 
|» MISH (s.) a defeR, fault, or imper- | 


BLO 


ſhall be happy, proſperous, or ſucceſsſul. 

BLE'SSEDNESS (S.) happineſs, ſelicity, and 

properly ſpeaking, is only to be enjoyed 

with God in heaven. | 

BLE'SSING (S.) is either the act of pronoun- 

cing good to a perſon, or it is the good it- 

ſelf, as health, proſperity, &c. 

BLE'TCHINGLY (S.) in Sarrey, an ancient 

borough- town, which ſends two members 

to parliament, tho? it be not a market · town. 

BLIGHT (S.) a diſtemper that affects trees or 
plants in various manners, ſometimes the 
whole, and ſometimes only the leaves, oc- 
caficned by an evil diſpoſition of the air, as 
too ſevere froſis, &c. 

BLIND (A.) one that has loſt h's fight, or 
that was born without; alſo any thing put 
in windows, &c, to hinder perſons from 
looking into the room ; alſo a feint or pre- 
tence, a ſhift or artifice, to make a perſon 
believe the contrary of what is intended. 

BLIND EXCU'SE (S.) a poor, mean, ſorry 
pretence, or excuſe. 


eyes naturally or artificially deprived of fight; 
alſo one that does any thing purely upon ac- 
count of another's perſuaſion or recommen- 
dation, without knowing or inquiring into 
the truth, reaſonableneſs, or validity of it. 
BLIND HA'RPERS (S.) a canting name for 
thoſe impoſtors that pretend to be blind, and 
go about ſtrolling with fiddles, or pretend to 
beg, being led by a boy or a dog. 
BLI'NDNESS (S.) is a natural or accidental 
deſe@ of fight, whereby a perſon is deprived 
of ſenſation or perception by fight ; alfo the 
ignorance, want of underſtanding, or re- 
ſolute adherence of a perſon to any opinion 
or practice, that in itſelf is falſe, ridiculous, 
or diſhoneſt, g 
BLINK (V.) to fee imperfectly, to twinkle, 
or partly ſhut the eyes, 
BLI'NKARD (S.) one that ſees imperfectly, 
or whoſe eyes wink or twinkle. 
BLISS (S.) joy, happineſs, gladneſs, imagined 


ſomething longed for or deſired. 
BLYSTER (V.) to cauſe bladders or bubbles 
to riſe in the ſkin, either by fire, hot diſtem- 


in fevers. 


the ſkin, filled with wind and water, occa- 
fioned by burning, ſcalding, or laying ſome 
cauſtick medicine, as Spaniſh flies, &c. fre- 
quently uſed in fevers. | 
BLITHE or BLITHSOME (A.) merry, plea- 
ſant, jocund, well pleaſed, fujl of good hu- 
mour. Sn 
BLOCK (S.) a large piece of marble, rough, 
as it comes out of the quarry, In Mecba- 
nicks, they are turned pieces of wood, made 
for the more eaſy and effeQual working of 


the pullies; ſometimesit means a lag or poſt 
G 4 | of 


ing, defiring, or propheſying that a perſon | 


BLIND FOLD (A.) one that walks with his 


or true felicity, arifing from the enjoying 


pers, or cauſtick medicines, eſpecially uſed 
BLISTER (s.) a large bladder, or bubble in 


1 


BL O 
ef wood; and ſometimes an ignorant ſtu- 
pid fellow. | 

BOCK ADE (S.) when an army, irftead of 
violently aſſaulting a towng only keeps men 
poſted at all the avenues, to hincer provi- 
ſions or aſſiſtance of any kind going into the 
town, or thoſe within from coming out, 

BLO'CK HEAD (S.) an ignorant, upid, un- 
appreherſive fellow, one whoſe capacity is 
too weak to be improved by learning. 

BLO'CKISH (A.) ftupid, dull, that cannot be 
taught or improved, 

BLOCKISEINESS (S.) ſtupidity, unspprehen - 
ſiveneſs, incapacity for learning. 

BLOCK U'P (V.) to ſtop up a paſſage or com- 

- munication to or with a town or cattle, to 
h nder any perſon from going in or out; alſo 
to flop up 2 paſſage. 

BLO'MARY S.) thz firſt forge in an iron 
mill, chrcugh which the metal paſſes after it 
is melted out of the mine. 

BLOOD (S. that warm red liquor © rculat ng 
through the arteries and veins of an animal's 
body. While in its own veſſels it appeats 
uniform and homogeneous, but when let out 
and cold ſepara'es into two dfferent parts, 
one red and fibrous, which coagulates ard 
becomes a fixed maſs, and is called cruor; 
the other hin and tranſparent, which re- 
tains its flu dity, and is called the ſerum, 
and is ſpecifically heavier than the cruor, 
which therefore ſwims upon it. 

- BLOO'DSA!D (S.) murder, laughter, the 
tpilling, or cauſing blood to run out of the 
body of any creature. | 

BLOO'DSHOT S.) a diſtemper that affects 
the eyes, making the balls of them appear 
red or bloody. 

BLOO'DY (A.) daubed or beſmeared with 
blood; alſo a perſon of a cruel or revenge- 
ful diſpoſition, is called Shady minded. 

BLOO'DYHAND (S.) in Hunting, is one of 
the four kinds of treſpaſſes in the king's fo- 
reſt, ard is, when the offender is taken with 
His hands, or ſome part of his body, bloody, 
he is judged guilty of killing the deer, tho” 
he be not ſound hunting or chaſing them. 

BLOOM (S.) a bloffom or flower of a tree ; 
alſo the choiceſt or beſt part of a perſon's 
life, while he has health and firength for 
action. WT 

BLO'/SSOM (V.) to flower or put forth blooms 
or bloſſoms. | 

BLOT (S.) a mark or ſtain, either upon paper 
or cloth; alſo a fault or crime that blemiſhes 
a perſon's character. 

BLOT (V.) to daub, ſmear? or ſtain a book, 
gaiment, or perſon's chasacter. 
BLOTE v.) to puff or (well up unnaturally by 

overfeeding, &, 

BLOW (V,) to move ſtrongly as the wind does 
in a briſk gale, to put or ſend forth the 
wird of a man's body, by ſtrorgly emit'in 
the breath through the lips ; to open 1 
ſpread like a fl>wer ; alſo to diſcover the 


BOA 
derv2lues or ſlie hte a perſon or thing, he is 
ſaid to b/oww upon it. 

BLOW (S.) a ſtripe or ſtroke with a Rick, or 
any «ther matter. I : 
BLO WING (S.) the action of the wind in 3 
briſk gale ; alſo the diſcovering and telling a 
ſecret iv called blowing of it; alfa the ridi. 
culing of a thing, is the blowing upon it; 

. . 7 
and the operation of making glaſs veſſels, is 
called 6lo2v:ng of glaſs, &c. 

BLOW'ZE (S.) a fluttiſh fat, red- faced wench 
one who is naſty and negligent in her ares; 
BLU'BBER iS.) the fat, fleſhy ſubſtarce of x 
while before it is boiled, from whence the 
oil is extracted, | 
BLU'BBER (V.) to cry, fob, and mile x 
noiſe z alio the wetting or ſlabbering with 
drivel or tears. , | 
B. UE {S.) one of the primitive colours, which, 
in Heraldry, is called azure, 
BLUE'ING (S.) the beating of metals til 
they aſſunte a blue colour, particulatly uſed 
by G1icers, Sc. who do it before hey any 
their gold or ſilver, ao gun barrel:, bw bits, 
&c. are trequentiy blued. 
BLUFF (A.) der, bold, fierce, big, &c. 
BLU ND EK (V.) to ſtumble, mittake, over. 
ſee, or do a thing faultiſy. 
BLU'NDER (S.) a miſt ke, over fi;ht. or fault, 
BLU“ DERER (S.) one who makes many 
miſtaket, or ſtumbles as he walks. 
BLU'N UERBUSS (S.) a ſhort gun, the barrel 
cf which „ commonly made ot braſs, and 
has a large bore; alſo a careleſs, negligent, 
heedleſs perſon, | 
BLUNT (A.) any thing whoſe edge is dulled, 
or wore out, or not ſharp ; alſo a perſon 
that is fincere and plain n his diſcourſe, 
freely rep oving men for their follies, and 
does not pretend to have a greater degree of 
friendſhip for a perſon than he really has, i 
called a blunt man. 
BLUR (v.) to ſmear, blot, ſtain, or daub. 
BLURT (V.) to ſpeak raſhly, inconfiderately, 
and unguardedly, that which ſhould have 
been kept ſecret. : 

BLUSH (V.) to fluſh or redden in the face 
thro? ſurprize, ſhame, ſear, or modeſty, 
BLUSH or BLUSHING (S.) a fluſhing, t 

growing red in the face, ſometimes fof 
ſhame, ſometimes thro' ſurprize, c. 
BLU'STER v.) to make a noiſe like a bol, 
terous wind; to heQor, bully, er pretend 
to great matters. 
BOAR (S.) the male kind of ſwine. 
BOARD (S.) a plank or piece of timber 7 
into ſlices; alſo a number of governo ö 
rectors of a corporation, commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms, or exciſe, or lords of the treaſury, 
c. met together, to co the bufineſs 229 
choſen for, or appointed to, are called 3 my 
BOARD (V.) to entertain, or provide . 
victuals and drink; and in the Sea : 
guage, to enter into a ſhip by force, in of 
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BOARDER (S.) one who lives with another, 


paying a certain ſum per Annum for his lodg- 
ing victuals, and drink, &c, 


3Oa/RISHNESS or BOORISHNESS (s.) on- 


mannerlineſs, ſwiniſhneſs, uncivil behaviour 
or indecent carriage. 


BOAST (V.) to vaunt, brag, or make great 


and vain-glorious pretenſions to learning, 


art, ſkill, &C. 


BOAT (S.) a ſmall river veſſel to carry paſſen - 


ers or goods from one place to another. 


BOA/TSWAIN (S.) an officer in a ſhip, whoſe 


buſineſs is to take care of the rigging and 
tackle; and in large ſhips, and ſhips of war, 
takes care of, and ſteers the long boat, 
calls and appoints the ſevers] gangs to their 
watches and work, and puniſhes offenders 


at are ſentenced either by the captain, or a 


court martial. 


B0B (V.) to jog, touch, or give notice by 


lome fuch defign ; alſo a cant woid for to 
trick or cheat, 


B0B (S.) a jog or flight touch by way of ſig- 


nal; a taunt or ſcoff 3 alſo a familiar con- 
traction of the name of R»bert ; alſo in the 
Canting-Language, a ſhop-lifter's comrade, 
affiſtant or receiver; alſo when a thing is 
right, pleaſant, or agreeable, it is ſaid to be 
bob; alſo a cant name for geneva. 


BO'BBIN (S.) a ſmall, neat, turned ſtick, 


made either of hard wood, bone or ivory, 
to weave thread Jace with, ſuch as women 
wear on their head clothes, ruffles, &c. alſo 
a certain inſtrument upon which the throw - 
ſter winds his (ilk, to render it more ſuitable 
for the weavers uſe, &c. alſo a ſort of white 
round tape that women uſe to tie their head. 
clothes with. 

BO B-TAIL (S.) a ſnhort - tail. 


BO'CKLAND (s.) fuch land as is held by 


charter, 'or inſtrument in writing, which 

cannot be conveyed to another either by ſale 
or gift, but muſt deſcend to the next heir; 
an hereditary eſtate, 

BODE or FO'REBODE (V.) to foretel, de- 
clare, ſhew, or indicate, 

BO'DICE s.) an ordinary fort of ſtays worn 
by the poorer ſort of women. | 

do DEIN (S.) an inſtrument to make holes 
with ; alſo a pin or inſtrument uſed by wo 
men to tie or roll up their hair with. 

LO'DMIN (S.) in Cornwall, was anciently 
a very large town, and till is near a mile in 
length ; it is ſituated between two hills in a 
very wholeſome air; the church is very ſpa- 
cous, but the living is a vicarage, in the 
gift of Sir Edmund Prideaux, Bart. It was 
formerly a tap!e for yarn, but that trade i: 
now loſt ; the market weekly on Saturday, 
8 furniſhed plentiſully with all manner o! 
Proviſions : It is a borowgh, governed by 
myor and town clerk, aſſiſted with 2 ma- 

erate and 24 commoners, who al ne have 

the ower of chuſing two mem ers to rept e 
at chem in parliament 3 diſtant from Lon 
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| 30'LDNESS ($.) undauntedneſe, re\-luteneſs, 


BOL 
den 195 computed, and 263 meaſured miles. 
BODY S.) in a Phyfical Senſe, is that mate- 
rial ſubſtance of which all the particular crea- 
tures in the world are made, and is con- 
trarily diſtinguiſhed from ſpirit, by its inca- 
pacity to think, reſolve or conclude, and 
its capacity being divided into parts, and 
formed into different maſſes and figures. The 
old philoſophers opinions and definitions be- 
ing now rejected, eſpecially in this part of 
the world, Sir Iſaac Nertoton 's is generally re- 
ceived, who deſcribes it to be a ſyſtem of aſ- 
ſociation of ſolid, maſſy, hard, impenetrable, 
moveable particles, ranged and diſpoſed in 
this or that manner, from whence reſult 5 
dres of this or that form, and diſtinguiſhed by 
this or that name, 
thing that has tte dimenfions of length, 
breadth, and thickneſs, and particularly the 
tetrahedron, conſiſting of four triangles, the 
octahedron, of eight, the icoſihedron of 
twenty, the dodecahedron, of twelve penta- 
gons, and the cube of ſix ſquares ; theſe are 
called the regular Platonick bodies, becauſe 
their fides and angles are equal. In War, 
body is an aſſemblage or collection of troops; 
and in common Speech, it frequently means a 
great number cf perſons ; it alſo oftentimes 
ſignifies perſonality, as ſome · bcdy has ſpoiled 
my garden, &c, F 
BOG (S.) a ſoft, watry, marſhy piece of 
ground, very frequent in Tre/azd. 
BO'GGLE (V.) to ſtammer, heſitate, ſcruple, 
or refuſe to do a thing. 


BO'G-LANDER or BOG- TROTTER (S.) a 


nick name given to Iriſb people. 

BOI ARES (S.) the common name of the 
lords of the czar of Muſcovy's court, whoſe 
number is commonly 30, and who are the 
heads of the council of ſtate, and obliged to 
ſtay at Moſcow, and to follcw the prince, 
when he goes to any other place; every 
morning they go to ſalute the empercr, and 
at coming into his preſence ſtrike their fore- 
head as a token of their fidelity; when they 


go abroad on horſeback, they tie a 'mall - 


kettle drum to their ſaddle, which they beat 
with the handle of their whip, to give notice 
to the people to make way for them ; they 
are bo h counſellors of ſtate, and judges in 
law cafes, in private affairs; it is alſo the 
name of thoſe nobles in Trarflvamia, who 
are the deſcendants of the illuitrious family 
of the YVaiwveds. 


BOIL (V.) to bubble up, or ſeethe, as a pot 


doth over the fire. 
BOIL or BILE (S.) a large ſwelling, or fore in 
the fleſh, | 
BOILING (S.) the violent agitation that a 
ſtrong fire excites in fluid bodies. 
BOVSTEROUS ( A.) ftormy, tempeſtuous, 
violent, ſurious, noiſy, 
BOLD (A.) ſtout, courageous, daring, impu- 
dent, ſaucy, troubleſome, 
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courageouſneſs ; alſo impudence, unmanner- 
linefs, troubleſomeneis. | 

BOLE (S.) certain particular ſorts of earth, 
uſed by painters, and in the Galenical pre 
paration of phyſick; they partake of the 
nature of ſtone, but are ſoft, fat, friable, 
and eafily pulverized. 

BOLL (S.) a round ſtalk or ſtem, 

BO/LLANDISTS (s.) a ſe& or company of 

learned jeſuits, who about the year 1641, 

begun to publiſh the lives of the ſaints, with 
Critical notes for every month in the R:man 
kalendar, of which the firſt 6x are compleated. 

BOLO/NIAN STONE (S.) a ſoft, greyiſh, ſul- 
phurous fone, ſound near the city Bologna 
in Italy, that has the property of becoming 
an artificial phoſphorus by being calcined ; 
for when thoroughly burnt and carefully 
extinguiſhed, if expoſed for a few minutes 
in the light, it will ſo imbibe the particles of 
the enlightened atmoſphere, that when car- 
ried into a dark place, it will appear as if it 
were a light, and will ſo continue for a con- 
fiderable time ; and upon application to the 
light again, it may be renewed, &c. 

BO'LSTER (S.) a long pillow to lay the head 
on ; andin Surzery, any ſoft matter to lay 
upon, or bind up an afflited part with, 


'BOLT (v.) to faſten a door, ſhutter, &c, with 


a bolt; in Farming, to bolt meal is to fiſt 
and ſeparate it from the bran, &c. in Hunt- 
ing. when a coney is firſt ſtarted or raiſed ; 
and in commen Converſation, when a perſon 
comes rudely or unexpectedly into a com- 
pany, he is ſaid to bt in. 

BO'LTER (S.) a cant name for one who hides 
himſelf in his own houſe, or ſome privileged 
place, and dares only peep, but not go out 
of his retreat ; aiſo the name of the-cloth 

_ thro* which meal is ſifted in the mill. 

BO'LTON (S.) in Lancaſpire, whoſe market is 


weekly on Monday: This is the ſtaple for |' 


the manu acture called fufian; diſtant from 
eee 146 computed, and 183 meaſured 
miles. ' 
BOLTS (S.) in Bui/ding, are diſtinguiſhed into 
- plate, round, and ſpring 6o/ts ; in a Ship, 
ring- Solis are uſed to bring the planks to; in 
Common, they are inſtruments to faſten doors 
and ſhutters with, eafily moveable upon any 
occaſion ; alſo in Trade, 28 ells of canvas is 
called a b»/t, | 
BO'LT-SPRIT (S.) a cant name for the noſe; 
alſo the name of a uſual part of the rigging 
of a ſhip, in the ſhape of a miſt, that lies 
Noping at the head of the ſhip ; to this is 
faſtened all the ſtages that belong to the fore- 
maſt, fore top-maſt, &c. With their bowl- 


ings, tacks, and rigging ; ſo that if a ſhip] 


ſpend or drop her bor. ſprit by the board, her 
fore maſt, &c. ſoon follows; and it is made 
in the ſame proportion for length ard 
- bigneſs, as the fore maſt. | 
BO'LUS (S.) a morſel, gobblet, or mouthful ; 
and in Phy/ich, is a conſiſtence ſomewhat 


BON 


thicker than honey, made up of 2 ingre 


dients as the phyſician directs, as much ; w 
quantity as is to be taken at once. 7 ral 
BOMB (S.) a large, hollow, iron bal, fle cal 
with gun-powder, and furniſhed with a fulee pl: 
or wooden tube full of combuſtible mater. fib 
thus prepared, it is put into a mortar ang tre 
diſcharged, which lights by the firing of the tin 
mortar, and the fuſee burning ſome time ver 
when it comes to the town, camp, or place one 
it was directed to, it burſts, and dees greater oth 
or leſs execution according to the place it ano 
falls in or upon; it is reported they were leng 
ficſt uſed at the ſiege of Wacbrendorch n BU'N] 
Guelder land, in 1588. pub 
BOMBA'RD{V.) to ſhoot or throw bombs nati 
into a town beſieged, in order to deſtroy the BO'N( 
houſes, beat down the citadel, blow up the brel| 
magazine, and do all the miſchief they can tann 
to the place and people. BO NE 
BOMBARDIEK (S.) the engineer, or perſon coun 
whoſe bufin:ſs is to prepare, take care of, a (al 
manage and fire the bombs in an army, lin, 
BOMBA'ST (S.) the cotton plant, whole ſeed high, 
is like the treddles or dung of a rabbit, uſed lifad 
by phyſicians in the ir compoſitions ; alſo high other 
ſwelling language made up of great pieten- the x 
fions and hard words, with little meaning ao 
and leſs ſenſe, make 
BOMBYCI/NE (s. ) a ſort of ſtuff made of wor. BONN 
ſted and hair, commonly worn as mourning, comp 
BONA DEA (S.) the good goddeſs, called fa. BOO'B! 
tua or Senta, by the antients, held in great rate f 
eſteem by the Roman ladies ; when a mortal, BOOK 
her name was Dryas ; ſhe was Wife to Fat- into 
nus, very remarkable for the ſobriety of her comp 
carriage ; they uſed to ſacrifice to her in the BOOK { 
night in a little chapel, where men were not na 
permitted to be preſent ; the ſacrifice wa ſeen, 
annual, and was performed by the high BOOK- 
prieſt's wife, during which time the high collect 
prieſt, and all other men, were obliged to compc 
go out of the houſe, and all male pictures them | 
were covered, neither was it lawful to omi - ſubſtar 
ment the place with myrtle, becauſe that them | 
was conſecrated to Venus: The ſervice began 00 Kl. 
in the evening, and the veſtal virgins were Cious, 
ſummoned to it, BOOK. 
BOND (S.) an inſtrument between two of of key 
more parties, containing certain conditions trade, 
to be done and performed upon the forfeiture and thi 
or penalty of double the debt or obligation. 44 . 
BONDAGE (s.) ſervitude, ſlavery, ſubjeRion nada 
to the will of another. yart, 
BO'NDMAN or BO'NDSMAN (s.) one bourd ou wh 
for another under certain penalties, tht nod ca 
ſomething ſhall be done or performed, mY 
BONE (V.) a cant word to ſeize or arreſt; 15 nin 
alſo to cheat or ſtrip a perſon of his money 3 
or goods; alſo to ſeparate or take out 4 ih: 
benes of of any creature from the fleſh, 700 —_ 
BONE (S.) a part of the body, white, 2 a 0 
and brittle, not diſtendable, void of " rn; 
tion, ſupporting and ſhaping the whole boch, ſhi * 4 
covered with a membrane called periofttv, WY 
which kuoge, ig 
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BOO 
eh is extremely ſenfible ; they are gene- 
2 containing an oily ſubſtance 
called marrow their texture conſiſts of thin 
lates lying one upon another, and they of 
kbres running lengthways, ſome to the ex- 
tremities, others not ſo far, none termina- 
ting in a direct end, but are continued tranſ- 
verſely, and fomewhat arched, the fibres of 
one fide meeting and uniting with thoſe of the 
other, ſo that they are continuations of one 
another in a ſort of long ellipſes, not of equal 
lengths, but ſome longer, others ſhorter, 

BO!NFIRE (S.) a fire made in the ſtreets upon 
publick days of rejoicing, ſuch as the coro. 
nation day, the king's birth day, &c. 

BO'NGRACE (S.) a ſort of hat, bonnet, um 
brella, or ſereen, worn to keep the ſun from 
tanning women and children, 

BO/NNET (S.) a work raifed beyond the 
counterſcarp, having two forts, which form 
a faliant angle, and as it were a ſmall tave- 
lin, without any trench, about three feet 
high, ſurrounded with a double row of pa - 
liſades, ten or twelve paces diſtant from each 
other; alſo ſmall ſails ſet upon the courſes on 
the main and fore fail of a ſhip, when they 
are too narrow to cloath the maſt, or to 
make more way in the calm weather. 

BO'NNY (A.) ſpruce, genteel, fine, well ac- 
compliſhed, blith, or gay. 

BOO'BY (S.) a filly, ignorant, ſaucy, illite- 
rate fellow, - 

BOOK (S.) a collection of many particulars 
into one maſs, relating to learning, ac- 
compts, &c. ; 

BOOK (V.) to write, or enter any thing down 
in a book, ſo that it may at any time be 
ſeen, known, or remembered, 

BOOK-BINDING (S.) the art or trade of 
collecting the ſheets, of which a book is 
compoſed, together, ſtitching, and covering 
them in various. manners, and with various 
ſubſtances, in order to preſerve, and render 
them beautiſul, 

BOO'KISH (A.) one addicted to reading, ſiu- 
dious, or delighting in baoks, | 

DOK KEEPING (S.) is the art or method 
of keep ng an account of all tranſactions of 
trade, the incomes and expences of eſtates, 
and the charges and profits of a prince's re- 
venue, ſo that at one view the advantage or 
diſadvantage of the whole, or any particular 
part, may be readily ſeen and diſcovered ; 
for which purpoſe that moſt excellent me- 
thod called double entry, or the Ira/ian man- 
ber, has been invented, and now generally 
praftiſed by all regular accomptants, eſpeci- 
ally merchants. 

$00'K- WORM (S.) a ſmall inſeR that breeds 
in books ; alſo one that is a great reader. 

$0OM (s.) a large piece of timber, iron chain, 
or other matter ſtretched croſs a river, or 
mouth of a harbour, to hinder the enemy's 
ſhips from coming in; and in the Sea Lan- 
frohe, is a large pole with which they ſpread 
the clew or corner of the fliding (ail, 


# 
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| BOR 
BOON (S.) a favour, good turn, or friendly 
office ; alſo ſomething aſked for by prayer, 
petition, or requeſt, 
BOOR (S.) a countryman, and cammoniy 
means a clowniſh, unmannerly perſon, 
BOO'RISH (A.) rude, unmannerly, downiſh, 
unpoliſhed, or untaught. 5 
BOOSE (S.) ore and earth mixed togèther, as 
it comes out of the mine, and before it is 
cleanſed, dreſſed, or fit to be ſmelted. 
BOOT (S) a covering for a leg, commonly 
made of leather, to ride, or walk in the dirt 
with; alſo that part of a coach which is un- 
der the driver's ſeat ; alſo in Bargaining, 
when ſomething is given freely, or more 
than the commodity, it is ſaid to be given to 
boot ; allo u ſort of torture to force criminals 
to confe(s what they are charged with, which 
is a ſtocking of parchment put on the leg 
moiſt, by drying it by the fire it ſhrinlts very 
much, and thereby ſqueezes the leg, and 
cauſes violent pain; another ſort is made 
thus, having four ſtrong boards, two are put 
between the criminal's legs, and the two o- 
thers placed one on the outtide of one leg, and 
the other on the other, then drawing the boards 
tight againſt the legs, by cords, they break 
the bones; alſo when there is given/ſome- 
thing over and above in exchange, tis laid to 
be given to boot, or mot e than the bare price. 
BOOT ES (S.) a conſtellation in the northern 
hemiſphere, near the pole itſelf; Prolemy makes 
23 ſtars in it, Tycho 28, and Flawficad 45. 
BOO'TH (S.) a hut or cottage, run up lightly 
with boards, to fell goods in a fairy exbibit 
plays or drolls, ſhew ſtrange creatures, &c. 


BOO'TLESS (S.) unprofitable, to no purpoſe, | 


vain or fooliſh, 

BOOT (S.) plunder, ſpoil, prize; alſo a 
cant word ſignifying a pretence to one thing, 
and at the ſame time intends and does the 
contrary, in order to cheat, impoſe upon, 
and draw in a perſon to lay wagers, play at 
ſome game, &c. 

BO-PEEP (Part.) the ſtanding hid and Iook- 
ing out privately, for fear of being ſeen, &. 

BO'RAX (S.) a mineral ſalt, uſed in ſoldering, 
brazing, and caſting gold ard other metals, 
called by the ancients cbryſocolla; it is alſo 
uſed in medicine, and to compoſe fucus for 
the ladies. 

BO/RDER (S.) lin Heraldry, is an ordinary, ſo 
called, becauſe it hems in, or ſurrounds the 


field; it is eſteemed the mark of protection, 


favour, and rewards, beſtowed by kings 
upon their favourites, as a ſure defence a- 
gainſt their enemies, it muſt be about one. 
fixth part of the breadth of the ſhield. Alſo 
the end, edge, or limits of a garment or a 
country ; with. the Printers, an ornament of 
flowers, ſcrolls, &c, ſet about the edges of 
{mall compoſitions ; with the Florifts, thoſe 
leaves that ſtand about the middle thrum of 
a flower ; with Gardeners, the edges of gar- 


den beds, with box, thrift, &c. | 
| | "BORDER 


[ 
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 BO'RDT!R (V.) to ornament the edges or 
Neurts of things. 

BO RODI IRERS S.) ſuch people as inhabit the 
utmo! | confines of one country, and fo are 
neare ſt to thoſe of another. ED 


BORE (S.) thc hollow or cavity of a gun, 
large or ſmall. 


BORE (V.) to makes hole or hollow ſpace in 


any r natter whatever, as to bore trees for 
waten - pipes, pumps, &c. 

BO! RE AL (A.) of or belonging to the north; 
ſo in. Aftronomy, Aries, Taurus, Gemint, Can 


cer, Leo and Virgo, are called the fix boreal 


figns, 


BO'REAS iS.) now the north-wind, but for- | 


mer y fignified the north-caſt wind at the 

tim: of the ſuramer ſolſtice, _ 

BORE E' (S.) a fort of French dance, com 

. poſe d ol chree ſteps Joined together with two 
mot jons, and begun with a crotchet rifing ; 
the firſt couplet contains twice four mea 
ſure x, and the ſecond twice e ght; it conſiſts 
of n balance ſtep and a coupee. 

To be BORN (v.) to be brought to the world 
or &:iſcharged from the wo nb, &c. alſo to 
be i zermitted, ſuffered or endured, &c. 

BO'R OUGH or BU'RROW (S.) a large vil- 
lagg: or corporate town, that is not a city, 

and which ſends one or more burgeſſes to 
par! iament. 5 

BO R. OUGH-BRIDGE cr BURROW. 
BRIDGE S. in the Weſt-Riding of York 

fre, is a corporation, maket, and poſt- 
town that ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; it is but of ſmall extent, being about 
three furlongs long, and as many broad; ir 
has a good markzt on Saturdays, and ſtands 
on the ſhore of the Ure, over which is a 
very t. igh ſtone bridge; it is 160 computed, 
and 20 f. meaſured miles diſtant from London. 

BO'RRO \V (V.) to. take up money or goods 

upon cndit, in order to pay or return it to 
them a tain in kind or value. 

BO'RRO WER (S.) a perſon that gets or de- 
fires the uſe of his friend's or neighbour's 

money or goods by con ent. 

BO'SCAC3E S.) a place ſet with trees, a grove 
or thicket; in Law, maſt, or ſuch food as 
woods and trees afford the cattle ; in Paint. 
ing, a table or picture that repreſents much 
wood or trees. 

- BOSKY (A.) fugdled, half or quite drunk, 

BO'SOM (S.) that part of the body that con - 
tains or incluſes the heart; and fzuratively 
means taking the greateſt care, or puttiuę 
the hi: heſt value upon a thing; eſpecially in 
the ſcripture, as the wife of our % , La- 
zarus was carried into rab m's boſom, 

BO'SPHORUS (S.) the geographical name of 
a ſtreight or narrow ſea, of which the moſt 
noted are the Boſpborus of Thrace, vulgarly 
called the ſtreights of C:nflantinople, and the 
Cymmerian Boſph rus, generally called the 
ſtreights of Kat ba. 

BO/SSAGE or BO CAGE (S.) in Architect ure, 

a large, rough, unwrought ſtone laid in a 


** Pe 


BOT 


| building, to be afterwards 
ſhields, capitals, arms, &c, 
ruſtick work is ſo called. 

BO'STON (S.) in Liacolnſpire, an ancient, fa. 
mus town, built on both fides the river 
Wriham, over which there is a high Wooden 
bricge, a little below which the river fall 
into the ſea; it has a commodious haven 
for ſhips, and two matkets weekly on Weg. 
neſday and Saturday ; its church is very 
large and beautiful ; the tower which is 280 
feet high, ſerves as a guide for mines 
the tower has 365 ſteps, andhe church 1 
windows and 12 pillars, It is a town cor. 
porate, governed by a mayor and 12 alder. 
men, and ſends two members to parlia. 
ment; is diſtant from London 90 compu. 
ted, ard 114 meaſured miles. 

BO'SWORTH (S.) in Leicefter ſhire, an ancient, 

pleaſant town, fituate upon a hill, in a 

wholeſome air and fruitful foil, both for 

corn and graſs, having a good matket 
weekly on Wedrgſday ; about three mile; 
from this town was fought the decifive bat- 
tle between Henry VII. and Richard Ill. it 
is diſtant from London 83 computed, and 

104 meaſured miles, 

BOTA!NICK cr BOTA'NICAL (A.) of or 
belonging to herbs or plants. 

BOTA*'NICKS or BOTANY (S.) the ſcience 
of herbs and plants, which ſearches into the 
ſeveral ſpecies or kinds, teaching how to dif. 
tinguiſh their forms, virtues, uſes and ſorts, 

BO TANIST (S.) one who ſtudies the nature, 
production and virtues of plants and he:bs, 

BOTANO LOG (S.) the deſcription of hei 
and plants. 

BOTCH (S.) a patch or piece ſewed on a gr. 
ment to ſtop a hole; alſo an ordinary, bad 
piece of work of any kind; allo an ulcer of 
ſore. 

BOTCH (V.) to mend cloaths, or to work 
after a clumſy bad manner. 

BO'TCHER (S.) a mean, ordinary, bad, ot 
bungling workman of any ſort of bufineſ, 
and in particular, a taylor that makes up of 
mends old cloaths. = 

BOTH (Part.) fignifies two in number, or 2 
well one party, fide or thing as the other, | 

BOTTLE (S.) a veſſel to hold liquor, of vat 

ous fizes and forms, commonly made of gal. 

BO'TTOM (S.) the loweſt part of a thing, ot 

that it ſtands or is built upon, 


carved. with 
Sometimes 


/ 


|BO'TTOMLESS (A.) a thing without bots 


tom, or that is ſo deep that the bottom cin. 
not be known of found out. 
BO'TTOMRY or BOTTOMREE' (S.) 2 fort 
of uſury, founded upon the ſafe return of! 
| ſhip from the voyage ſhe is ſent upon, which 
is, that the maſter, purſer, &c. takes up 4 
certain ſum of money to trade with, at the 
rate of 20, 30, or 40 per Cent. to be rep? 
at the ſafe return of the ſhip ; but if ſhe 
founders, is taken, &c, the lender loſes both 
principal and intereſt, | BOTTONY 
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BO'TTONY 8.) one of the croſſes in Heral. 


BOW 
dry, whoſe top and bottom are formed like 
what is called clubs in cards. 

BITS (S.) a fort of worms or grubs that tor- 
ment the {undaments of horſes, and eat up 
the graſs upon bowling greens. | 

BOUGE (S ) the thicker part of a caſk or 


ttle. : 
8 (8.) a branch or mall part of a tree. 


BUUGHT (A.) a thing purchaſed with mo- 


ney» ; 
8 the ſudden noiſe or crack of 
gary — powder, &c. alfo the buff, 
brag, or ſ{waggering of a bully or great pre- 
t. | 
WUNCE (v.) to ſwagger, boaſt, crack, ſtump, 
or pretend to great matters z alſo the ſudden 
burſting of a fire. rocket, &c. 
BOUN'CER (S.) a bully or heQoring bravado. 
BOUND (V.) obligated to perform ſome con- 
tract or duty; alſo to be tied, chained, or 
faſtened to a place; alſo to limit, reſtrain 
or terminate the power, juriſdiftion, or au- 
thority of an officer, magiſtrate; or meſfen- 


ger; to ſet up marks how far a country, 


province, or pariſh extends. 
BOU'NDARY (S.) whatever limits the extent 
of a country, province, pariſh, office, or 


ſomething, ; : 

BOUNDLESS (A.) unlimited, without any 
reſtraint, | 

BOU'NTEOUS or BOUNTIFUL (A.) chari- 
table, benevolent, kind, generous, free, 
open- hearted, | 

BOU'NTEOUSNESS or BOUNTIFULNESS 
(S.) liberality, generofity, kindneſs, chari- 
tableneſs, open heartedneſs. 

BOU'NTY (S.) liberality, kindneſs, &c, 

BOURGOMASTERS or BURGMASTERS 
(S.) the principal magiſtrates in the cities of 
Germany, Holland, and Flanders, to whom 
belong the government, adminiſtration of 
juſtice, policy, and finances; in different ci- 
ties their authority is different, each having 
its particular laws and ſtatutes, and is much 
the ſame with aldermen in England. 

BOURN or BURN (S.) an old common name 
for a ſmall river, or tivulet; from whence 
towns built near them are often called, as 
ditten/ourn,c, | ; 

$0UT (.) a trial, endeavour, attempt; alſo 
a battle or fighting match, 

BOU/TEFEU (S.) a common incendiary, one 
who practifes ſetting houſes on fire, ſowing 
ſedition, &c. 

BOW (S.) an inſtrument of war uſed before 
the invention of guns : The cro/3-borv ſtill 
remains, and is uſed to ſhoot pigeons, bare, 
and deer, though prohibited, being ſo con- 
rived, that it will carry a bullet or bullets a 
confiderable diſtance, and do execution z the 

atbmati-1ans uſe an inſtrument. called a 


commiſſion, | 
BOU'NDEN (A.) obligated to do or perform | | 
. }BOW-LE'/GGED (A.) crooked-legged, &c. in 


BRA 
draughts of ſhips, &c. alſo the name of an 
inſtrument formerly uſed by navigators, but 


the ſtern is ſo called. In Scripture, it me- 


taphocically ſignifies ſtrengih, protection, de- 


ſtruction, &. | 
BOWE (S.) in Devenſpire, a ſmall but pretty 
neat town, w'th a conſiderable market an 


Thurſday ; diſtant from Lenden 55 compu- 


ted, and 189 meaſured miles, | 

BO'WELS (S.) the guts; and metaphorically, 
to be tender-hearted or charitable, is to have 
bowels of compaſſion, | 

BO'WER (S.) a ſmall arbour, or flight parlour 
in a garden, made up of twigs of trees and 
greens, to ſhade the fun from thoſe who fit 
in it to regale themſelves. 

BOWL (S.) a ball of wood made to play with 


upon a green, &c. alſo a veſſel of ſmall capa- 


city, uſed to lade up water from one veſſel to 
another, &c. alſo a large cup made of gold, 
filver, china, wood, glaſs, &c, to contain a 
quantity of liquor ſufficient for ſeveral per- 
ſons, and which uſually is compounded of 
ſpirituous liquors mixed with water, ſugar, 
the juice of lemons, &c. ſometimes called 
punch, ſometimes cool tankard, &c. 
BOWL-<-(V.) to throw, toſs, or play with or 
at bowls on a green, bare, &c. 


ſuch a manaer, that the feet or ancles come 
cloſe together, but the calves, &c. are diſtant 
or much ſtreiched from one ancther, 
BO'WSE (V.) to carouſe, or drink much, to 
delight in wine, ſtrong beer, &c. 
BO'WYER (S.) one whoſe trade is to make 
bows and arrows fit. for archery, 


{BOX S.) a ſmall cheſt or caſket to put money 


or jewels in; allo a large ſort to put ſervants 
cloaths, linen, &c. in ; alſo a tree pleaſant for 
its greenneſs, the wood whereof is much 
uſed to make mathematical inſtruments. 
BOX (V,) to fight with hands or fiſts, with 
Out any other weapon. | | 
BOY S.) the male kind of the human ſpecies, 
till he is 15 years old, is ſo called. 
BOY'ISCH (A.) chuldith, acting like a boy, 
without much judgment, {kill, or know- 
ledge ; alſo delighting in toys and baubles. 
BRA'BBLE (V.) to prattlg, ſquabble, wrangle, 


&Cc. 
BRACE V.) to tie, bind, encompaſs or draw 
down tight with cords, &c. 
BRACE (S.) a faſtening or cramp-iron for 
beams or ſtones; alſo a meaſure at Fenice, 
one yard g6 parts of an Eng/1/þ ell; allo the 
thick thongs of leather upon which a coach 
hangs ; alſo the two ropes belonging to the 

yards of a ſhip, whoſe office it is to tet them 
ſquare, or even acroſs the ſhip ;- in Hunting, 
it is the number two. ' | 
BRA“CED A.) tied down, or well faſtened ; 
in Heraldry, the intermingling of three che- 
veronels in the baſe of the eſcutcheon. 


br, to proje the ſphere, and diaw large 
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now laid aide; that part of a ſhip that be- | 
gins at the locf, and compiſſi:g it ends at 
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BRA'CELET (S.) an ornzment for womens 
' wriſts or arms; alſo a piece of defenſive ar- 
mour for a ſoldier*s arm. 

BRACHIAL (A. ) of or pertaining to the arm, 
as the beacbial artery is the great artery that 
runs down the arm, &c. 

BRA'CHMANS, BRA'/MENS or BRA'MINS 
(S.) a ſect of Gymnoſophiſis or Indion phi 
loſophers, famous in the works of the an 
cients : They lived partly in woods, where 
they conſulted the ſtars, and improved them- 
ſelves in the knowledge of nature; partly in 

- Cities, to adviſe ptinces, and teach the peo- 

ple morality ; they believed that the ſouls of 
men paſſed into beaſts, eſpecially oxen, de- 
ſpiſed death, and placed happineſs in deſpi- 
fing the gifts of fortune. The ancient phi- 
loſophers uſed to go often into Indra, to con- 
ſult the Gymnoſoph fits, from whom it is 
ſuppoſed Pytbageras learned the opinion of 
the metempſychofis ; the preſent Banians are 

a a ſet of prieſts called Brachmans. 

BRACHY'GRAPHY (S.) the art of writing 

mort hand. : 

BRACHY'LOGY (S.) brevity, ſhortneſs of 
ſpeech, conciſeneſs of expreſſion. 

BRACK (S.) a fault, crack, flaw, or part 
broken in any thing, uſually applied to cloth 
when ſmall rents have been made in it. 

BRA'CKETS (S.) ſupports put under ſhelves, 
or other flight work, as coverings, &c. with 

the Shipeorighrs, ſmall knee-timbers that ſup- 
port the galleries, gratings at the head, &c, 

BRA'CKISH (A.) ſaltiſn, any liquid mixed | 
with a moderate quantity of ſalt. 

BRA'CKLEY (S.) in Nertbamptonſhrre, on the 
bank of the Owſe, an ancient large town cor- 

porate, in which are two pariſh churches ; it 
formerly had a college, which is now uſed 
for a free-ſchool; is governed by a mayor and 
aldermen, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; but its market on Wedneſday is but 
ſmall, occafioned by the removal of the wool 
from it, for which it uſed to be the ſtaple of 
the country; diſtant from London 48 com- 
puted and 57 meaſured miles. 

BRA/DFIELD (S.) in Eſſex, a town whoſe 
market is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
Londen 39 computed, and 49 meaſured miles. 

BRA*DFORTH or BRA'DFORD (S.) a town 

in the West. riding of Yorkſhire, whoſe market 
is weekly on Thurſday, diſtant from London 
145 computed, and 183 meaſured miles. 

BRA/DNINCH or BRA'DNIDGE (S.) in De- 
von ſbire; this town conſiſts of three parts, 
the fee, the manor, and the borough ; the 
fee conſiſts of freeholders, who are to attend 
the lordꝰ s court twice a year to make preſent- 
ments; the manor conſiſts of ſuch as hold 
the'r lands of their lord by fine, which they 
pay every three weeks, as they can agree; 
the borough that holds a charter under the 
Jord, by which they challenge a power to 
chuſe a mayor annually, who has the go- 
vernment of the place, and is a juſtice of 
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| members to parliament ; but upon Petition, 


complaining of the charge, they were excy. 
ſed upon paying five marks, They have 
many privileges, ſuch as holding a w ekly 
market, &c. It is diſtant from London About 
135 computed, and 177 meaſured miles. 

BRADS (S.) long, thin, lender nails, ufed 10 

drive into thin fir, and other boards, to keep 

them ſrom ſplitting, having no heads, and ſo 
are drove downwithin the ſurface of thewood, 

BRAG (V.) to boaſt, vaunt, or pretend to 
great matters of wealth, ſkill, or learning, 

BRAG or BRAGGADO'CIO (S.) a niify, 
pretending, ſwaggering fellow, that is not 
able to perform what he pretends to, 

BRAID (S) a ſmall narrow ſort of lace uſed 
for ornamenting womens ſhoes, bed: curtains 
e. alfo a lock of hair wove or plaited, 

BRAID (V.) to plait, weave, or cuil the 
hair, &c, | 

BRAIN (S.) generally means that large, ſoft, 
whitiſh maſs contained in the cranium or 
ſkull, wherein all the organs of ſenſe termi. 

nate, and in the opinion of many, the ſoul 
reſides. | 

BRAIVNLESS (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, fooliſh, 
filly, wild, extravagant, | 

BRAVNSICE (A.) mad, frenzical, diſcompoſed 
in mind, love-fick, fickle, irreſolute, wavering, 

BRAUNTREE (S.) in E/ex, a town whole 
market is weekly on Wedneſday, which is 

well furniſhed with corn and proviſions; here 
thoſe woollen manuſactures called bays and 
ſays are made in great abundance, and ex- 
ported to Portugal and Spain ; 34 computed 
and 42 meaſured miles from London. 

BRAKE (S.) an inſtrument to dreſs hemp or 
flax with ; alſo a name of female fern ; allo 
a ſharp bit or ſnaffle for horſes, &c, 

BRA'/MBER (S.) in Szſſex, a borough-town 
ſo much reduced, that there are ſcarce 10 
houſes in the town, nor any of the inhabi- 
tants above the degree of a beggar, and yet 
it ſends two members to parliament : The 
povetry of this place makes them ſtrongly 
ſuſpected of being bribed in their elections of 
parliament men. 

BRA'MBLE (S.) a wild, prickly ſhrub. 

BRA'MPTON (S.) in Cumberland, a (mill 
town whoſe market is weekly on Tueſdy: 
The lands of this town are for the moſt pan 
demeſne, and the lord keeps here yearly 2 
court leet, and two of frank pledge for the 
whole barony of Gi/tſl:nd, The town 1 
now all cuſtomary tenants or demeſne ; it 
diſtant from London 225 computed, and 25 
meaſured miles. 

BRAN (S.) the huſky part of corn when 
ground ; alſo an addition to the nam? of a 
place at or near a river, as Brarſlon, Kc. 

BRANCH (s.) a part of a whole thing Ilanz 

| from a common ſtock, as the arm or bolt 
of a tree; a child, grand child, &c. in * 
mily ; alſo the horn of a wo — 3 

eſtick, &. 
ſhoot or patt of a church can BRANCH 


the peace by his office. It anciently ſent two 
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IRA 
BRANCH (V.) to ſpread abroad, or divide 
into parts, as trees, families, &c. 


R aND (S.) a burning log, or ſmall ſtick; 
2 Aer! of diſgrace for ſome vile or dif. 


obliging action done againſt the common- 


wealth; alſo any thing that gives a perſon 
an infamous name or character. f 

BRAND (V.) to mark or burn with an iron, 
eſpecially for crimiral matters. 


BNA NDISH (v.) to flou iſn, wave, or ſhake a | 


ſword, &c. in a vaunting manner. 
BRA'NDON (S.) in Salt, had formerly a 
market weekly on Thurſday, which is now 
diſcontinued ; yet is 1emarkable, 1. For its 
convenient ſituation upon the Ouſe, having 


both a bridge and a ferry over it, for the 


conveying goods to and from the iſle of E{y. 


2, For its three annual fairs on February 14, | 


une 11, and November 11. 3. For being the 
Jordſhip and eſtate of the biſhop of Ely ; df- 
tant from London 67 computed, and 78 mea- 
ſured miles. ol 

BRANDY (S.) a ſtrong ſpirituous liquor diſtil- 
led from grapes, wine, molaſſes and malt. 

BRA'NGLE (V.) to quarrel, diſpute, contend, 
ſcold, brawl, &c. 

BRASS (S.) a compound or made metal, uſu- 
ally of lapis calaminaris and copper, though 
ſome alchymiſts make it of other ingredients ; 
the ancient hiſtorians have made a great buſt le 
about Cor intbian braſs, pretending it was a 
compoſition of common braſs, gold and fil- 


ver all run together, with which the famous | 


Greek ſtatuaries and founders made ſome oi 
the celebrated figures of antiquity ; but others 
of more diſcretion and better inquiry teject 
this account; the Syriack tranſlation of the 
bible fays, that Hiram made the veſſels for 
Solomon's temple of Corinthian braſi. 
NA SSV (A.) partaking of the nature of, or 
like to bras, 3 
BRAT (S.) a contemptuous name for a fro- 
ward child, or one of mean extraction. 
BRAVE (A.) gallant, couragious, ſtout, reſo- 
lute, bold, daring. - 
PRAVE (V.) to bully, hector, dare, affront, 
to hold out reſolutely, TY | 
BRAVERY (s.) courageouſneſs, reſoluteneſs, 
undauntedneſs; . alſo finery, gallantneſs, &c, 
MA'VO or BRAVA'DO (S.) a bully, a hec- 
wg impudent fellow, a mercenary mur- 
er, 

AWI. 
chide, find fault. | 
RAWN (s.) the fleſh of a boar, ſofifed or 
; Pickled, with which tavern keepers uſually 
treat their cuſtomers at Chriflmas, 
3 (A.) ſtrong, robuſt, ſinewy, luſty, 


PAY (V.) to ery out, or make a noiſe like 


(V.) to ſcold, wrangle, quarrel, | 


B R E 


care muſt be taken to lay the edges, ſo that 
each part may be touched with the ſolder, 
which is melteu over a clear fire. 

BRA'ZEN (A.) a veſſel made of braſs; alſo 
a fooliſh, bold, impudent feilow, or naughty 
woman, 

BRA'ZIER (S.) a maker or dealer in braſs 
ware, as pots, candleſticks, &c. — 
BREACH (s.) a hole made in a wall by the 

enemy, in order to get into, and take the 
town, city, or caſtle ; alſo a quartelling be- 
_ tween two br more friends; alſo the break- 
ing of the bank of a river, whereby the wa- 
ter overfiows the country. 
BREAD S.) the common food of moſt coun- 
tries, made of different ſorts of corn, &c, 
and is ſometimes put for all the nexeſſaties 
of human life, eſpecially in the ſcriptures. 
BREADTH (S.) one of the common defini- 
tions of body, figure, or extenſion, and re- 
lates particularly to the conſtituting a plane 
or ſurface, in a Geometrical Senſe; whereas 
length, abſtractedly confidered, makes only 
a line or mere diſtance, but breadth being 
never alone, determines how much ſpace the 
area of any think takes up. 
BREAK (V.) to divide or part any thing aſun- 
der rudely or by accident; alſo to become a 
| bankrupt or inſolvent ; alſo to take out part 
of a ſhip's cargo, is to break bulk; ſo in 
Fortification, to open the trenches, or begin 
the works towards carrying on a ſiege; or 
to lay the foundation of a wall, houſe, caſtle, 
battery, &c, is to bre ground; ſo to train 
or manage a horſe, dog, &c. is to break him 
fit for game or ſome other purpoſe. be 
BREAST (S.) in Anatomy, that fleſhy protu«. 
berant part of the body with which women 
ſuckle their children, much more viſible and 
uſeful in women than men; the ſize is net 
only different in different women, but at 
different times in the ſame women, being 
always much the largeſt in geſtation and 
lactation; its form is globous, having a 
point or pipe in the middle, vulgarly called 
the nipple, the extremity wherof is perfora- 
ted, to which reach the lacteal tubes. 
BREAST- PLATE (S.) a piece of armour 
wore on the front of a perſon's body. 
BREAST-WORK (S.) in Arebitecture, a wall 
or ditch built about four feet high. 
BREATH (S.) the air received and diſcharged. 
by any animal, by the dilatation and com- 
preſſion of the lungs. 
BREATHE (V.) to gently receive and diſ- 
charge the external air. 
BREA'THLESS (A.) dead, without life or 
motion. 
BRE'EK.NOCE (S.) the county town of Breck. - 
nockſhire, ſeated at the meeting of the rivers 


Maſs; to pound or break in a mortar. ; | 
RAZE (v.) to mend a crack, ſtop up a hole, 


or folder it with braſt D C 
raſs and tin; als, or a compoſition of 


ſometimes of braſs and ſilver, | 


Hodney and Ute, over which is a good ſtone 
bridge; it is a place of great antiquity, and 
at preſent a very large bailiwick town, con- 
taining three pariſh churches, one of which 


r borax and rein; in the operation great 


is collegiate; its houſes are well built, and 
; 8 was 


* 


BRE 


was once defended by a caſtle, and a ſtrong | 


wall; it is governed by two bailiffs, 15 al- 
der men, two chamberlains, a town-clerk, 
&c. ſends one member to parliament, is 
well inhabited, has the aſſizes held here, en- 
Joys a good trade in clothing, has two mar 
kets weekly. on Wedneſday and Saturday, 
which are well ſupplied with corn, cattle, &c, 


About two miles from this town is a large| 


meer or pool, ſome miles in compaſs, called 


Brec tnocl- meer, where formerly ſtood a large 


city, which was ſwallowed up hy an earth- 
quake; it is 123 computed, and 161 mea- 
ſured miles diſtant from London. 
7 generally very mountainous, ſome of which 
are exceeding high and craggy, particularly 
 Monuchd:nny- bill, and therefore by ſome nick- 
named Break- neck- ſhire; yet there are ſeveral 
fruitful plains and valleys in it, where cattle 
| Feed and corn grows plentifully, The U/: 
and Mye are the two rivers that run through 
and water it, which are ſtored with great 
plenty of excellent ſalmon, trouts, &c. It has 
61 pariſh churches and four market-towns, 
and ſends one member to partiament ; is in 
Landaff dioceſe z is about 106 miles in cir- 
cumference, and has about 600 houſes, 
BREECH (S.) the buttocks, or that part of 
the body we fit on; alſo the hinder part of 
a ſmall or great gun. | 
BREECHEs (S.) that part of a man's cloathing 


chat covers his thighs, private parts, and but- | 


tocks. 

BREED (V.) to produce or bring forth young; 
alſo to nouriſh, bring up, or educate, 

BREE'DING (S.) producing, nouriſhing, edu- 
cating; alſo manners or behaviour, 
BREEZE (S.) a briſk or freſh gale of wind 

blowing from the land or ſea ; alſo an inſet 
called the gad-fly or horſe fly. 

BRE/NTFORD, BRANDFORD or BRAYYN. 
FORD (S.) in Middleſex ; it is but a chapel- 
ry or hamlet to Hantell, yet hath a good 
weekly market on Tueſday : This town en 

| Joys a very good trade, occafioned by its be- 
ing the great thoroughfare of the weftern 

road from and to London, and its having the. 
advantage of the Thames coming near it ; it 
conſiſts of two ſtreets or parts, the Old and 
the New, which makes the whole very long, 
and is 8 computed, and 10 meaſured miles 

_ diſtant from London, 
BREVE (S.) in Ma fick, is a long note of the 


quantity of two bars, or common meaſures, 


and now commonly wrote with the charac- 
ter O. 
BRE'VIARY (S.) a fort of maſs or prayer. 
book, uſed by the church of Rome, &c. at 
different hours of the day; the office called 
mattin: was formerly ſaid in the night; the 
lauds began at fun rifing, or fix o'clock ; 
the prime, the tierce, the ſexte, and the 
nones, are ſo called from the reſpective divi- 


* 


RE'CKNOCKSHIRE (S.) in South- Wales, is 


BRT BERT (S.) the art of corrupting a perſon 


1 


1 


BRI 
ſun-ſet, and the compline 
the cuſtom of divine ſervice 
in the courſe of the 24, i 
* church; they 
eiſtas, and afterwards the breviarv. i 
being a collection and Eur iy 
prayers, conſiſting of. pfalms, leſſons out of 

the (criptures, and homilies cut of che father 

or the lives of ſome ſaints ; both the clergy 

and laity practiſe ſaying the breviaria at 
en E WAT E re? cannot go to church, 

+) an extract of iti 

| CQeed, caſe, 2 N 4 7" 
BRE'VITY iS.) ſhortneſs, 
neſs in words or writing, 
BREW (V.) to mix, manage or order li 
but commonly means the mak 

ſtrong or ſmall, from malt. 
BRE/'WER (S.) a mixer of different drinkable 
liquors, in order to make them palatable; but 
particularly thoſe perſons who make ale 
beer, &c, from malt, for publick ſale are 
ſo called, ; 
BRE'WESS or BRE'WIS (s.) biſcuits or cruſs 
of bread ſoaked in the liquor and fat of boi- 
ling meat, : 
BRE W. HOUSE (s.) the place or office where 

Y 5 is mode from malt, &c. 

WO ON,.) a ſmall, but pretty town in 
Stafforaſbite, whoſe market ” walls on 
Tueſday: The biſhop of Litcbßeld is lord of 
the manor ; it is diſtant from London 101 

' computed, and 127 meaſured miles, 
BRIBE (V.) to give gifts to a perſon to do or 
forbear an action he ought to forbear to do. 


after g o'clock; 
ice at different hours 
is very ancient in the 
were firſt called the 


conciſeneſe, brief. 


er liquors, 
ing drink, 


by giſts, large promiſes, &c. to do contrary 
to his duty, | 
BRICK {S.) thoſe pieces of baked clayey earth 
with which common houſes are built; alſo a 
long, thin, narrow loaf, which the bakers 
commonly make very cruſty, 
BRICK-BAT (S.) a piece of broken brick, 
BRICK. KILN (S.) the place where bricksar 
burnt, baked, or hardened by fire, to fit 
them for the uſe of building, &c. 
BRI'DAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a bride 
or marriage. 
BRIDE (S.) a new-married woman. 
BRID'EGROOM (S.) a new. married man of 
the huſband of the bride, | 
BRIDGE (S.) a paſſage or place made or built 
of wood, ſtone, brick, &c. to paſs or go 
over a river, ditch, valley, or any place other- 
wiſe unpaſſable, | 
BRYDGEND (S.) a pretty large town in C- 
morganſhire, ſeated on the river O 
which parts it into two parts, which ue 
Joined by a large ſtore bridge; it hath 
| good muket weekly on Saturday, and 5 
135 computed, and 176 meaſured miles 
diſtant from London, 
BRI'DGE-NORTH s.) a large, ancient mar 
ket and borough-town in Shropſhire, parti 
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[5 by the river Severn into two parts, 9 
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BRI 
upper and the lower, which are united by 2 
latze ſtone bridge of ſeven arches, which 
hath a gate, A gatehouſe, and ſome houſes on 
it, The fituation is both pleaſant and health 
ful jor dwelling, and con msious for trade, 


clock; 
nt hours 
it in the 
led the 


from iu by the navigableneſs of the Severn, which 
all. the runs through it, It confiſts of ſeveral ſtreets 
Conn well paved with pebbles : It is a very ancient 
fatheny corporation Ecj.1ying many great privileges, 
"x clergy being free from vaying pontage, toll and cut- 
tories at tom, to any other towns, and receives from 
. q many. It is governed by two bailiffs, who 
writing, ate elected annually out of the 24 aldermen, 
Lal tozether with a recorder, a town-clerk, and 
in brief- other inferior officers. The bailiffs, for the 
tme being, are lords of the manor for the 
"liquor % town and liberties, It ſend> two members to 
8 drink, parliament, who are cho:e by the burgeſſes. 
: Its market, which is very large, is weekly on 
Irinkable Saturday, It has. four fairs annually, two 
Wit; but whereof are very great and laſt three days 
aks each, to which perſons from all parts of the 
ſale, 1. kingdom reſcrt to buy and fell horſes, black 
| cattie, ſheep, & c. and particularly large quan- 
„ tities of hops; almoſt all forts of manufac- 
It 01 bo tures are carried on here. It has two large 
ice wh pariſh.churches, but the ſettled income ol 
ice de the miniſters is but ſmall,” the ancient reve- 
ton nues deing wholly alienated by the ſtatutes 
125 * of diſſolution. Here is a free ſchool for the 
1 100 of burgelſes ſons, which alſo ſends and. main- 
des Hot tains 18 ſcholars at the univerſity of Oxford, 
It is diſtant from London 108 computed and 
0 bu 135 meaſured miles. : | 
Ko BRIV'GE WaTERñ (S.) a large populous town 
> 2 perſon in Hemer ſetſpire, on the river Parret, which 
d contrary hath a good bridge over it, confiſting of 
three large arches, It is well frequented both 
ayey earth by traders and merchants, the river being ca 
ilt ; alſo a pable of bearing ſhips of xco tons. It is go- 
the bakers verneg by a mayor, recorder, two aldermen, 
two bailiffs, 24 common council men, and 
n brick, other inferior officers, It ſends two mem- 
» bricks are bers to parliamen?, hath a market weekly on 
fice, ta fit Thurſday and Satu day, and three fairs an- 
fually ; hath a very large, handſome church, 
to a brids and is diſtant from Lenden 116 computed, 
: and 143 meaſured miles, 
1 BRIDLE (V.) to reſtrain, manage, or keep in 
ed man ut Rood order ourſelves or others; to curb or 
Keep in ſubjection. 
ide of bil BIDLE s.) that part of a horſe's furniture 
paſs or gd 3 his pats and about his —_— 
other · in ne i 
place other Dr is guided along to the wi 
wn in Cl WIDLINGTON or BU'RLING TON (s.) a 
er Ognitt pretty large town in the Eaſt Riding cf York- 
which we Hirt, about five furlongs in length, ſituated 
it hath? erz of the ſea, where is a very ſafe 
jay, and rom or ſhips, and is uſed by the colliers 
ſured m 'sa place of good trade, having a ver) 
commodious key for lading and ynlading of 
ncient mat. as and has a large market weekly on 
hire, part turday, Two acts of parliament, one in 


K. Millan's, and the ether in K. George Ift's 


upper 
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BRI 
time, have been paſſed for repairing the 
piers of this harbour, in order to render it 
Fill more uſeful; it is diſtant from Londen 
161 computed, and 205 meaſured miles. 
BRI'DPORT (S.) in Dorſerſprre, at a little dif. 
tance from the ſea ſhore, is Giuate between 


two ſmall rivers. It is a bo-ough and mar- 
ket town, and has ſent two members to par- 
liament for near 500 years paſt, The mar- 
ket is weekly on Saturday, The corporation 
is governed by two bailiffs, a recorder, -and 
certain capital burgeſſes. In K. Henry Villth's 
time they had an act of parliament in their 
favour, that none but this corporation ſhould 
make cables, &c. for ſhipping, for a certain 
time. Formerly it was a place of great trade, 
having the river navigable, and a haven and 
piers, for the advantage and ſafety of ſhips; 
but by means of a great ſickneſs, the town 
being almoſt depopulited, the uſual care was 
-diſcontinued, and the lands choaked up the 
haven, and the piers fell to decay; and in 
the year 1722, an act paſſed for reſtoring and 
rebuilding the haven and piers of Bridport 3 
but it is feared it will hardly ever be effected; 
it is diſtant from London 115 computed, and 
145 meaſured miles. | 1 

BRIEF (S.) letters patent to impower ſufferers 
by fire, or any other publick calamity, to co! 
lect, receive, and appropriate to their own 
uſe the charitable benevolence of tender- 
hearted people; alſo the name of a meaſurs 
of time in Muſick, which is the lonveſt ex - 
preſſed by a fingle note, In Law, it is any 
writ whereby ſomethjng is commanded to bs 
done, in order to execute juſtice, or perform 
the king's orders, In the church of Reme, 
apoſtolical 5riefs are the letters the pope diſ- 
patches to princes and other magiſtrates re « 
lating to publick affairs; they are fo called, 
becauſe they are very ſhort, written on pa- 

per, without any preface or preamble, in - 
which they are diſtinguiſhed from bulls, which 
are ample, and always wrote on parchment 
a brief is ſealed with red wax, the ſeal of the 
fiſherman, or St, Peter in a boat, and always 
in the preſence of the pope ; they are now. 
fuller than formerly, and uſed for graces and 
diſpenſations, as well as buſineſs, 

BRIEF (A.) ſhort, in a few words, &c, ' 

BRYER (S.) a prickly plant or hedge, come 
monly very fragrant or (wee? in ſmell, and 
bearing wild roſes. l 

BRIGA'DE {S,) r party of horſe or foot in an 
army, confiftin\ of 8, 10 or 12 ſquadrons 
of horte, or 4, 5, or 6 battallons of foot, 
commanded by one general officer, called a 
brigadier. : 

BRIGANTINE (S.) a ſmall, flat open veſſel 
going both with fails and oars, either for 
fizhting or. giving chace, 

BRIGGS or GLAMFORDBRIDGE (S.) in 
Lincoinſbire, which is but an indifferent 
town, has a good market weekly on Thuiſ- 

W105 - cayz 
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Gy; 122 computed, and 153 meaſured miles 
from London, | 
BRIGHT (A.) clear, light, ſhining; alfo a 
man of learning and good natural parts, one 
very ready and quick in apprehenfion. | 
BRULLANT (A.) gl ttering, ſparkling, bright, 
ſhining ; aHo a high-mettled, ſtately hore, 
BRIM (S.) the edge or utmoſt extent of any 
thing, as of a hat, cup, diſh, &c. 
BRI/MMER (S.) a cup, glaſs, or pot 
ceeding ſull, or juſt ready to run over. 
BRI'MMING (S.) the act of generation be- 
tween ſwine. OTE 5 
BRIM STONE (S.) the mineral called ſulphur, 
which is one of the chymiſts univerſal princi- 
ples of all bodies. 
BRI'NDED or BRFYNDLED (A.) the being 
mixed or variegated with divers colours. 
BRINE (S.) the ſalt liquor or pickle that beef 
or pork is preſerved in; alſo the liquor that 
ſalt is made of, and generally any ſalt liquor 
whatever. 
BRING (V.) to cauſe a perſon or thing to 
come to another perſon or place. 
BRINK (S.) the edge or fide of a river, &c 
BRI'NY or BRI'NISH (A.) any liquor of a 
faitiſh taſte or nature. 
BRISK (A.) lively, gay, airy, ſprightly, mer- 
ry, jovial, vigorous, active. 
BRI'SKET' (S.) that part of the breaſt that 
lies next the ribs. 
- BRI'STLE ;S.) a ſtrong hair that is upon the 
back of a ſwine, particularly thoſe that ſtand, 
grow, or ate upon the ridge of the chine, or 
back bone. | 
BRISTLE (V.) to erect the hairs upright upon 
the bick like an enraged hog ; alſo to go up 
couragiouſiy to an enemy, to give him bat- 
tile or revenge an affront. | 
BRI'STLY (A.) any thing that is full of ſtrong 
prick!y hairs or briſtles. 
BRISTOL (S.) the greateſt, richeſt, and beſt 
port of trade of any city in England, except 
London, fituate partly in Gloucefter ſhire, and 
partly in Somer ſet ſbire; but doth really belong 


corporate of itſ{Jf, and having diſtin& magiſ- 
trates of its on: Standing upon a pretty 
high ground between the 4won and the Frome, 
and preſents the beholders with a beautiful 
| ſhew of publick and private buildings, It is 
reckoned the third city in England, The ri- 
ver Avon runs through the middle of it, over 
_ which there is a very good bridge, conſiſting 
of four large arches, upon which is built a 
ſtreet, with two rows of houſes on each ſide, 
one like London Bridge: There is likewiſe a 
draw. bridge: over the Frome, to let in 
| ſhips, &c. The whole taken together is of 
a large extent, and circular form. Formerly, 
the whole was encompaſſed with a double 
wall, of which only tome ruins now remain. 
It is a large, opulent corporation, that ſends 
two members to parliament; and is governed 
by a mayor, aldermen, two ſheriſfs, a fe- 


filled ex- | 


to ne:ther, being a city which is a county in- 


J 


corder, &c. It is now encompaſſed with one 


wall, in which are fix gates. Its fireets are .by n 
many, uniform and well built, and all ke BROG 
very neat, and free from all ill ſcents ; ng har 
carts are permitted to come into the city, but ſelve 
alt their goods, &c, are brought upon fledges tongl 
The middle of the city js built cloſe, with try, 
ſhops fully ſtock*d with all forts of mechan... by re 
dize ; but the other parts are more ſpacious RROVI 
and fine houſes, particularly the ſquate about work 
the key. It is well furniſhed with all ſorts of {ame 
proviſiions, having a market weekly, both on BROIL 
Wedneſday and Satu;day, and ſeveral yeah medi: 
fairs. It has a very roble key along theriver on 
Frome; and although the generality of the BRUIL 
inhabitants are ſaid to be of a ſordid, low or df 
way of thinking, having little politeneſs, yet Mok. 
on College Green is a very handſome build. Tewar 
ing called the 4ſſemb.y - Rom, which is ſon tl 
| thought will help to pol-h the gayer pat of Foods 
them. The ſmallnefs of the 10,0% or Chun 3 
occaſioned them to procure an ad of parla. BROKE 
ment in 1723, for building another, which, done, 
after ſeveral years delay and interruption, ROKE 
was at length finiſhed, and is very commodi. lots « 
ous for merchants, The manufaQure of perſon 
glaſs bottles is ſo great, as to employ 15laye partic 
houſes in making them, which is occafioned exciar 
by the large export of wine, cyder, beer, &, for thi 
and particularly the hot. well water of d. draw 1 
Vincent, which among other excellent quali are fu 
ties is found to be a ſpecifick for the diabna, ſhares 
There are 19 churches in it, though but 1 public 
pariſhes ; and be ſides thoſe there are a laye jad, 
number of meeting-houſes for Quakers, Bip 7 
tiſts, &c. It is 94 computed, and 115 met» niſh 
ſured miles diftant from Lor din. pledge 
BRITISH (A.) any thing belonging to the 2 
people or Iſland of Great- Britain. [nk | 
BRI'TTLE (A.) eaſy to break, weak, fal, 15% fo 
crazy, or ſhort, that ſnaps or breaks without * 10 
bending, or with a very little trouble. * ; 
BRI'TTLENESS (s.) aptnefs to break, read he 
neſs to ſnap, crack, or bufſt aſunder. NO. 
BROACH (V.) to report, or ſpread news 2. market 
broad; to tap, or open a veſſel of liquor, ſo 3 
as it may run, or be drawn thereat. . 
BROAD (A.) wide, much extended from fide op 
to ſide. | ö 
BRO'AD-SIDE (S.) a Sea Term, for the firing 7. p 
all the guns on one fide the ſhip upon #0 6 | 
enemy; alſo any home- thruſt or charge vp þ Na 
on a perſon, by way of accuſation or reh. Gt 
In Printing, is when one fide only is print: lution 
ed, as in ſheet almanacks, &c. lord , 
BROCA'DE (S.) a commodity wove with di. . | 
vers mixtures of colours, and gold and five 4 10 
raiſed and enriched with flowers, and various * e 
forts of figures : Formerly it was confinedt 10118 
| what was made wholly of gold or fiiver, 0 large to 
| of both mixed; but now it is applied to W] Wn 
| ſort of flower' d works. 0 Cothiny 
BROCK (S.) in Hunting, is a badger, ® dermen 
ſometimes a buck or hart of two heats © of Kt we: 
BRO'COLI (s.) an Italian plant of Bac EY 


flower kind, 


DR O. 


docuR or BRO'GGLE (V.) to fiſh for eels 
— the water muddy or thick. 
Bec E (S.) a wooden ſhoe; alſo the pecu- 


i 


ith one 
eets are 


all kept | ner that foreigners diſcover them - 
ts ; no 3 ſpeaking Engiiſh, or any acquired 
1'y, but tongue, aſter the manner of their own coun- 
ledges, 4 : either by actenting it like their own, or 
le, with _— their own idioms or phraſes, 
erchane ö 


k, &c, by 


BROYDER*(V.) to-adorn cloth, fi: nes 


working with the needle, flowers, 
ſeme with embroider. : 
EROIL (v.) to roaſt meat upon the coals im- 
mediately, or mediately upon a gridiron laid 
vpon the coals, 


pacious, 
re about 
| forts of 
both on 


al yeah 


TROY iſturbance, falling out 
BRUIL (S.) a quarrel, diſtur , 

bog „ . either by words or blows. 

WA B10 KAGE or BRO'KERAGE s.) the pay, 

11 7 


je build. 
Which is 
er part of 
or Change 
of patla- 
r, which, 
2rruption, 
commodi- 


ſon that finds cuſtomers, and ſells them the 
| goods of another perſon, whether a ſtranger 
or a native, ; ſp | 
ROKE A.) daſh'd to pieces, ruin'd, un- 
done, &c. 

BROKER S.) a name common to ſeveral 
forts of perſons, who do the buſineſs of other 
perſons z as, an Exchange. broker is one, whoſe 


—_ > particular buſineſs is to know the caurſe of 
ihe = exchange between different cities and nations, 
— for the uſe of ſuch perſons as want either to 
IR 


draw upon, or remit to them. Steck broker; 


ter of d. are ſuch as buy and ſell for others, parts or 


1 ſhares in the joint ſtock of a corporation or 
REY publick company, as the Bank, Soutb- Sea, 
ugh but 15 Irdia, London Aſſurance, York Buildings, &c, 
why And Pawn- brokers are a (et of men, who fur - 
85 = niſh neceſſitous perſons with money upon a 


pledge of goods, for the ſecurity of their 


res os principal, at ſuch extravagant intereſt as they 

Ng think fit to demand, ſome after the rate of 

ek fol 15% ſome 20, and ſome 30 per Cent, per Ann. 
U p 


and now cuſtom has ſtamped the name of 
broker upon thoſe, who buy and ſell old 
houſhold goods. 

RO'MLEY (S.) in Kent, a ſmall town, whoſe 
market is weekly on Thurſday ; this town 
is noted for having the biſhop of Rocheſter 5 
palace, and the college or hoſpital for 20 cler- 
gzmens widows, built by doctor Jobn War. 
ner, biſhop of Rochefter, and endowed with 
Fol. per Ann, for a chaplain, apd 2ol. per 
Arn, for each widow ; diſtant from London 


aks without 
ble, S 
reak, readie 
nder. 
ad news 2. 
pf liquor, (0 
eat. 
ed from fide 


far the firing 


eg br b computed, and g meaſured miles. 
jo or ph POMLEY-PA/GGETS (s.) in Staffordſhire, 
"iy is pin. RY emen called Bromley- Abborsy at the diffo- 


lution of the abbies, &c. was given to the 
lord Paget, to hold of the crown ; it is a 
Pretty town, and has a good market weekly 
on Tueſday ; diſtant from London xox com- 


ove with di» 
old and filvef 


„ and various pute . 

4to PITT, and 128 meaſured miles. 
y _—_ of O'MSGROVE (S.) in Worcefter ſhire, is a 
apple to nj krge town, ſix furlongs in lengthy has about 


| lothing, i 11 
| and doching, is governed by a bailiff, recorder, al- 
— 1 Cermen, and other officers, hath a good mar- 
of the colt. ee on Tueſday, for corn and country 
BROGUS | 


reward or allowance, that is given to a per 


400 houſes, and drives a confiderable trade in 


p 


BRO 
proviſions, and two fairs yearly ; diſtant from 
( onden 32 computed, and 93 meaſured miles. 

BRO'MYARD (S.) in Herefordſhire, a mall 
town lying in the mid-way between Heres 
ford and Worcefler ; the country all along is 
ſull of orchards, which renders it very pleas 
ſant travelling in the fruit ſeaſon ; its market 
is weekly on Tueſday ; it is 96 computed, and 
124 meaſured miles diſtant from London. 

BRO'NCHIA (S.) certain branches or hollow 
tubes belonging to the wind- pipe, that are 
diſperſed thro* the lungs, 

BRONCHO'TOMY (S ) the art of cutting 

iato the wind- pipe in aficſhy or membrancus 
part between the rings, to prevent ſuffocation 
or choaking in a ſquinancy. N 

BRO'NCHUS (S.) the middle or hollow part 
of the wind-pipe, compoled of a great num- 
ber of griſtly rings. 2 

ZERONTO'LOGY (S.) a deſeription or diſcourſe 
of thunder. 

BROOCH (S.) a. golden collar formerly worn 
upon the neck of ladies, &c. and with the 
Painters, it is a picture all in one colour, 

BROOD (S.) a parcel or company of chickens 
hatched by or following one. hen; often 
applied to women that have many children, 

BROOD (V.) to fit upon eggs, in order to 
hatch them as a fowl does; alſo to fit in a 
poſture td ſtudy or contrivance upon any 
ſubjeR, | 

BROOK (S.) a ſmall running water or rivulet. 

BROOK (v.) to ſubmit to a thing patiently, to 
comply with hardſhips or put up aff. onts. 

BROOM (S.) a fort of green heath, with 
which is made an inſtrument to ſweep off or 
away any looſe matter from a floor, pave- 
ment, &c, theſe inſtruments are alſo made 
ſometimes with hair or hogs briſtles, and 
ſometimes with other matter, as birch twigs, 

the refuſe of cane flags, &c. 5 

BROO'MING or BREAM ING (8) the burn- 
ing of the dirt or filth that a ſhip hath con- 
tracted by a voyage, with broom, ſtraw, 
reeds, &c. when ſhe is cn the careen. 

BROTH (S.) the liquor in which fleſh or pulie 
is boiled, | 

BRO'THEL (S,) a houſe of debauchery, where 
naughty women act unſcemlineſs, and other 
diſhoneſty, 

BROTHER (S.) the name of relation between 
two males derived from the ſame father and 
mother; ſometimes to thoſe that ſpring from 

the ſame father and a different mother 3 
ſometimes from the ſame mother, and a 
different father; ſometimes to the bratbers of 
a wife or huſband ; the ancients applied this 

term indifferently to almoſt all who ſtood 
related in collateral lines, as uncles, ne- 
phews, couſins german, &c. it is alſo uſed 

by moſt companies and fraternities of men, 
eſpecially monks of the ſame convent z in ge- 
neral, one of the ſame country, nation, and 
' eſpecially the ſame religion, and univerſally 
for any man, as the deſcendant of Adam, 
| H 2 | according 


| 


BRU 


according to Chriſt's'command ; ſometimes 

for any fimilitude of employ, whether good 

or bad. 

BRO'THERHOOD (S.) a company or ſociety 
of men of the ſame tamily, trade, or func- 
tion. 

BRU'W (S.) that part of the face that hangs 
over the eye, covered with a ridge of har; 
in imitation whereof the ſummit or top of 
a hill that hangs over, is alio called the brow 
of the hill... 

BRO'W-ANTLER (S.) the firſt ſtart of a 


deer. p 
 BRO'W-BEAT (v.) to diſcountenance a per- 
ſon by angry or threatning looks; allo to 
check, ſnub, or keep under, 

BROWN (A.) of a dark, duſty colour, ſun- 
burnt, &c. 

BROWN S.) ſometimes is the fir, or family 
name of a perſon, and ſometimes the name 
of a colour in painting, ſuch as umber, &c. 

BRO'/WNISI1S (S) a ſect who followed the 
opinion of one Fobn Brown, a ſchoolmaſter 
in Southwark, who condemned all ceremonies 
and eccleſiaſtical diſtinctions: He ſeparated 
from the eſtabliſhed church here in England, 
and all the reformed churthes abroad, af- 
firming, there was a mixture of corruption 
in all other communions but their own, 

BRO'WSE or BRO'/WSEWQOD (S.) the 
young tender ſprouts of trees that come out 
early in the ſpring. 

BRO!/WSE (V.) to feed upon the young ſprouts 
or twigs of trees. 


ſtroke with a ſtick, ſtone, & c. which does 
not cut the ſkin, nor cauſe the fleſh to bleed. 
BRUISE (V.) to prejudice, hurt, or ſpoil a 
thing by a blow, ſqueeze or hard corhpreſſure. 
BRUIT (S.) a report, rumour, or common 
talk of a thing. 
BRU'MA (S.) a falſe god of the Br acbmans, 
who, according to their fables, produced as 
many worlds as he has conſiderable partt in 
his body. They ſay, that the firſt world, 
which is over heaven, was formed of his 
brains; the ſecond, of his eyes; the third, 
of his mouth ; the fourth, of his left ear ; 
the fifth, of the roof of his mouth, and 
tongue; the fixth, of his heart; the ſeventh, 
of his belly; the eighth, of his privy parts; 
the ninth, of the left thigh ; the tenth, of 
his knees; the eleventh, of his heel; the 
ewelith, of the toes ot his right foot ; the 
thirteenth, of the ſole of his leit foot; and 
the fourteenth, of the air which fhv;ronec 
him. In ſome of the figures of this idol, 
the firſt world is marked on the top of hit 
head; the ſecond, upon his right eye; the 
third, upon his mouth; the fourth, upon 
his left eye ; the fifth, upon his throat ; the 
fixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth, as before 
ſaid z the tenth, upon his right thigh ; the 
eleventh, upon his right foot; the twelfth, 


ſole of the left foot ; and the fourteenth up- 


BRUISE (S.) a hurt received from a blow or . 


& 2-7 


on an oval, which repreſents the air where. 
with he is environed, They would make 
people believe that there is a relation be. 


tween theſe worlds, and the parts from which 


they ſuppoſe them to ſpring ; that each man 

has different qualities, .comtormably to the 

world which has produced him. That fr.m 
the firſt world came ihe wiſe men, the lest. 

ned and fine wits ; from he ſecond, pru · 

dent men; from the third, the eloquent; 

from the fourth; crafty and (ub'le ; fromthe 
fifth, gluttons; fromhe fixth, liberal; from 
the ſeventh, cowards ; from the eighth, lat. 

civious; from the ninth, tradeſmen and h. 

bourers ; from the tenth, gardeners ; from 

the eleventh, handicraft tradeſmen ; from 
the twelfth, murderers and thieves; from 
the thirteenth, the violent oppreſſors of the 
poor; from the fourteenth, theſe who have 
the gift of doing all things well, 

BRU'/MAL (A.) of or belonging to the winter, 

or cold time of the year, 2 

BRUMA'LIA (S.) a feaſt of Bacchus, celebis- 

ted among the ancient Romans, twice a year, 

viz, in November and February, 

BRUNT (S.) onſet, attack, affault ; allo any 

difficulty or croſs accident, | 

BRUSH (S.) an inſtrument made of briſtles ar 

hair, to clean cloaths, &c. with; allo to 

paint with, : 

BRUSH (V.) to clean or ſweep off the duſt of 

dirt from cloaths, &c. alſo a canting termfor 

one who goes off privately, or runs amy 
from his creditors, or with ſtolen goods, 

BRU'SHER (S.) a glaſs filled to the utmoſt d 
brim ; alſo one that gets or ſteals away pſi 

_ vately, . 

BRU'SH=WOOD (s.) ſmall ſticks or branche 

cut off for firing. 

BRU'SLTE (V.) to ſwagger, hector, of a 
pour, to go up to a perſon, as if teach l 
devour him, to make a noiſe or ruſtling like 
armour or garments made of ftiff or tlic 
filk, &c, | | 

BRU/TAL or BRU'TISH (A.) without 1 
ſigns of rationality, ſenſe, or humanity i f 
doing things wildly, and like enraged beaſt 

BRUTE (s.) any kind of beaft or animalthl 
ſeems tu, act without reaſon, 

BUB (S.) a cant or merry word for aft} fort 
drinkable liquor, 

BU/BBLE (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, fe 
ceive, under a ſpecious pretence of feln 
good bargains, 3 | 

2U'BBLE (S.) a bladder that ſwims up" 
water; alſo an ignorant perſon that b. 
impoſed upon, and cheated ; alſo an fü. 
fal in trade that pretends to great * ; 
and large profits, to ariſe from e * 

diertakings, many of which were 00% 

the year 1720, which is from thence en 

the year of bubbles, In Phyſik tbe 
round drops of any fluid filled with zit. 


upon his left foot; the thirteenth, upon the 


BU/BLING (s.) a boiling or riſing gef 
I 
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broken pipe, &c. alſo the act of cheating or 
impoſing upon a perſon, & c | 
BU'B0 (S.) a boil, blotch, fore, or impoſthume, 
arifing in the glandulous or kernelly parts of 
the body, as the groin, arm-pits, c. there 
ace various ſorts of them, ariſing from vari- 
ous cauſes; ſometimes they are called mild 
or benign, arifing from the overflowing of the 


avs = blood in the glands, mixed with ſome pec- 
cloquent ; cant and malignant humour, ariſing from A 
from the fever, commonly peſtilential; and ſometimes 


from venereal embraces, and are the fore- 


* runners of the diſtemper called the pox. 

endl BUCANI'ERS, BUCANEE'RS or BOUCA- 

ers : from NEERS (S.) the name of certain ſavages in 
3 


the Vefl. Indi.s, who prepare their meat upon 


51 * a grate or hurdle made of brafil wood, placed 
Tors of the in the ſmoak, at a good height from the fire, 
- who have called boucan; the meat thus prepared, is ſaid 


to have an exceeding pleaſant ſmell, fine 
taſte, and the vermil colour of a roſe, and 
that it is a great reſtorative to ſick people; 
the Car bee Indrars uſed to cut their priſoners 
to pieces, and dreſs them after this manner, 
from whence thoſe who go a pirating in 
thoſe parts, :re called Bucaneers, ſrom the 
fiequent cruelties they committed. 
WCEPHALUS (S.) the name of a famous 
horſe that Alexander the Great uſed to ride 
on, The word fignifies a bullock's head, 
taken from the marks that the Greeks uſed 
to mark their horſes with. 

PUCK (S.) a male deer, rabbet, hare, goat, 
&. alſo lye, made of aſhes to whiten cloth. 
BUCK (V.) to put linen into a cauldron or 
preat tub of hot lye, made with wood-3ſhes, 
&, in order to whiten it, and take out 
ſtains, &c, - 

WUKENHAM NEW or BU'CKNAM (s.) 
in V:rfolt, a town which has a good market 
weekly on Saturday, and a large meer. or 
ſanding water near it; it is diſtant from Lon- 
Gor 79 computed, and go meaſured miles. 
IUCKET (8) a ſmall portable veſſel to hold 


the winter; 


vs, Celebras 
vice a jut, 


tz allo a 


of briſtles cr 
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without u. water, often made of leather, for its light- 
zmanity 3 | neſs and ealy vſe, in caſes of fire z alſo the 
nraged beal Veſſel that is let down into a well or the ſides 
or animalthil of ſhips, to fetch up water, 


WUEINGHAM S.) the chief town of Buek- 
Ingbanſpire, fituated in a low ground, and 
furrour:ded on all ſides, but the north, by the 
Ouſe, upon which are ſeveral mills erected, 
8 the making of paper. The caſtle was 

uit on a great mount, in the middle of it, 


for any fott0 


+ upon, of # 
nce of Ing 


vims upon tb divides it into two parts, v:z. the north, 
n that is eil 3 the'town- hall ſtands, nd the weſt, 
Iſo any proße guides church ſtands, The buildings are 
eat advantaff = : 2 caſtle ruinous. There are three 
whimſical = rages over the river: The county 
ere on foot i A Be court are kept here, and ſometimes 
n thence 0 Eng , It 15 44 computed, and * 
l. the W Waker » es diſtant from London ; has a 
with dir Innuall ths 2] on Saturdays, and three fairs. 
ſing gevt!! 7 J. King arles II. granted them 


like water through the pavement from a 


BUD 
2 new charter, by which they were governed 


by a mayor, ald » &c. but upon the re- 
ſtoration of the old charters, they returned 
to their former method of a bailiff, capital 
burgeſſes, &c, and by a late preſcription they 
ſend two members to parliament, . 
BU'CKINGHAMSHIRE (S.) is but of ſmall 
extent, being but 39 miles long, and 18 
broad; and conſequently about 148 in cir- 
cumference. It is divided into eight hun- 
dreds ; it is ſituated in the midſt of England, 
and contains 185 pariſhes, of which ſeven 
are boroughs, It ſends 14 members to par- 
. liament, has eleven market towns, 15 parks, 
about 18,400 houſes, and 111,400 ſouls. 
It is watered by the rivers Cola on the eaſt, 
Wickham and Amer ſpam on the ſouth-eaſt, 
the Thames on the ſouth, and the Iſa and Ouſe 
on the north; the air is generally good, eſpe- 
cially on the Chiltern hills; the ſoil is moſt 
marle or chalk. It is famous for corn and 
cattle, and the Vale of Ayleſbury is ſo fatten- 
ing to ſheep, that it js common to fell a ram 
for upwards of 10 J. for breeding. Its chief 
manufactures are paper and bone-lace, both 
of which are brought to ſo great perfection 
by the care and induftry of the manufactur- 
ers, as to vie with the beſt made abroad. 
BU/CKLE (S.) an inſtrument made of divers 
ſorts of metal, uſed to faſten the harneſs of 
a horſe, mens ſhoes, &c, in ſuch faſhions 
and forms, as beſt pleaſes the artificer or 
cuſtomer.” ; 
BUCKLE (V.) to faſten with thongs and buck- 
les; alſo to comply with, yield or conde(. 
cend to a thing; alſo to curl up hair, as the 
periwig-makers do. | 
BUCKLER (S.) a ſcreen, or defenfive ar- 
mour for the body, againſt the blows of an 
enemy. | 
BU'CKRAM (S.) linen cloth ſtiffned, for the 
uſe of taylors, upholſters, ſtaymakers, ard 
other workers with the needle. 
BU/CKSOM (A.) wantom, briſk, merry, for- 
ward to, or defirous of amours &c, 
BUCO'LICKS (S.) paſtoral poetry, wiz. fuch 
as have country affairs for their fubjeas, 
eſpecially the bufineſs and diverfions of ſhep- 


herds, 
ſprout, before it blooms 


BUD (S.) a young 
of bloſſoms, 
BUD (v.) to put or ſhoot forth ſprouts z alſo 
to graſt or inoculate. 
BU'DDESDALE or BO'TESDALE (S.) a ſmall 
town in Suffolk, whoſe market is weekly on 
Saturday, 72 computed, and $1 meaſured 
miles from London. | 
BU'DDLE (S.) a place where Miners waſh their 
ore, to make it fir for the furnace. | 
BU'DLEY (S.) a ſmall town in Devonſbire, 
whoſe market was ſormerly kept on Sunday, 
_ which occafioning much irregularity, it was 
altered to Monday, | 
BUDGE (S.) the fur of a lamb when drefs*d ; 
from whence a company of poor old men 


| 


H; whe 


* 


BUL 
who wait upon the lord mayor of the city of 
London at the ſhew, or day of his publick 
entering upon his office, are called bu4ze ö 
chelors, from being cloathed in long gowns 
lined with lambs fur. | 
PU/DGET (S.) a bundle, parcel, or quantity 
of goods put together in a bag, ſack, or 
other convenience, - 
BUFF (S.) a thick leather, tanned after a par- 
ticular manner, uſed upon ſeveral military oc- 
caſions; the true ſort comes from Turkey, 
and is made of the ſkin of a buffalo ; it is 
alſo imitated by dreſſing the ſkins of elks, 
oxen, &c. the (ame way. 
To fand BUF? (V.) to ſtand ſtoutly to a thing, 


to be reſolute and unmoved, though the dan- | 


ger be great; alſo applied in a familiar way, 
to an acquaintance or intimate, as, How de 
you do, my Buff ? 8 

BUFFE'T or BUFE'T (S.) a handſome open 
cup- board, or repoſitory for plate, glaſſes, 
china, &c. which are put there either for or- 
nament or convenience of ſerving the table. 

BU/FFET (V.) to lap, beat, or worry a per- 
ſon ; to vex, purſue, or torment, 

BUFFOO N (S.) a jack pudding, or merry- 
andrew, any perſon that endeavours to excite 
laughter jn others, by drolling, mimicking, 
or other trifling behaviour, 

BUFFOO'NERY (S.) trifling, jeſting, mi- 
micking, fooliſh drolling, &c. 

BUG (S.) a large, broad, flat louſe, that breeds 

much in and about people's walls, beds and 

P bedding, - 
BU/GBEAR (S.) any thing that is made uſe of 

to frighten perſons with, eſpecially children. 

BU'GGER (V.) to copulate or generate be - 

_ tween human and beſtial ſpecies ; alſo in 
an unnatural way between the human ſpecies 
only ; alſo*to play the cheat in play, as be- 
tween boys at taw, &c. 

BU'GLE (S.) a long, thin, ſlender glaſs bead; 
alſo a hunting horn, 

BUILD (V.) to erect, raiſe, or compleat houſes, 


churches, palaces, &c. and ſometimes applied 
to cee ee obſcure family, place, or 
kin 7 well known, or famous. 
BUILT (S.) in Brecknockfhire, South - Wales, 
pleaſantly ſeated among woods on the river 
Wye, is a pretty, though ſmall-town, which 
has a conſiderable trade in lockings, and hath 
weekly two very good markets, wiz. on Mon- 
day for cattle, and Saturday for proviſions ; 
diſtant from London 125 computed, and 157 
meaſured miles. | 
BULB S.) in Bztary, an oblong root, pretty 
near round, compoſed of ſeveral ſkins, or 
coats laid one over another, from the lower 


part thereof iſſues a great number of ſmall 


fibres ; the roots of the common onion, the 
daffodil and the hyacinth are of this ſort ; 
this name is alſo given to the tuberoſe roots 


compoſed of a ſordid, continued ſubſtance, 


that have not coats or ſkins that peel or ſepa- 
rate from ane another, as the roots of ſaffron 


— 


BU LLINGBROOK or BO'LINGBROKE , 


B U M 
BULBA/CEOUS (A.) plants that have man 
bulbous, or little round heads in the root ; 
BU'LGED (A.) a ſhip is faid to be fo, when 
ſhe has ſuck or beat off ſome of her tims 
bers againſt a rock, anchor, &c. and ſprings 
a leak. 
BULK {S.) the largeneſs or ſize of 2 thing ; 
the hold of a ghip ; fo breaking but, is to 
take out part of a ſhip's cargo; alſo the 
chief or principal part of a man's eſtate, u 
called the 5u/k of it. 
BU'LEISHNESS or BU'LKINESS (S.) large. 
- neſs, bigneſs, greatneſs, &c. 
BU'LKY (A.) large, big, great, &c. 
BULL (S.) a publick writing diſpatched from 
the Reman chancery, ſealed with lead; and 
is the ſame with the ediQs, letters patents, 
and proviſions of ſecular princes ; if they 
are letters of grace and favour, the lead is 
hung on fix threads; if they be of juſtice 
and executory, the lead is hung by a hempen 
cord; alſo the name of a creature that ig 
frequently gelt to make good beef, and then 
1s called an ox, | | 
BU'LL BEGGAR (S.) any thing to frighten 
* perſons or children with, that has no real 
being. he 
BULLET (S.) a ball of lead, iron, &:. of 
various fizes, and commonly uſed in Vary 
to be diſcharged from cannon, muſkets, & 
or in Hunting to kill deer, &, 


in Lincolaſpire, diſtant from London 100 com. 
puted, and 122 meaſured miles; its market 
is weekly on Tueſday. | ; 
BU!LLION (S.) gold or ſilver in the mals, in 
got, &c. 
BU! LLOCK (S.) an ox, or gelt bull, 
BU'LLY (S.) a fellow that attends ſtrumpet 
or whores, to protect them in their nigit 
rambles and .revels, and that is to pretei 
himſelf the huſband of any of them, in ot 
der to extort money out of any perſon tha 
is cavght in their ſnares ; alſo one that hee 
tors or vapours much, and pretends to be 
great champion upon all occaſions. 
BU'LWARK (S.) a place of defence, a 9 
ſtion, rampart, or fort. 
BUM (S.) the hinder or fleſhy part of the boch 
that people fit on. called alſo the uh. 
PUMBASI'N (S.) a particular fort of Rull 
wove or made with filk or cotton. | 
BUMBA'ST (S.) ranting, high flown (pee 
or writing, an unintelligible way of ws 
fion, a mere jargon of words, WM 
meaning, &c. 
BU'MBLE (S.) any thing on a heap, 
diſorder, 4 thel 
BUMP (S.) a rifing or ſwelling beyond be, 
vel, or common ſurface of a thing; n. 
animals, generally occaſioned by * 
blow, or ſettling of humours in 2 Pa 
place. 
BU'MPKIN (S.) a country, 0 
mannerly fellow, one undiſciplined 


or in 
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BUNC 


and colck:3ue, &c, 


cultivated by learning. 
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BUR 5 B UR 
f 5 any] ket is weekly on Saturday, and much noted 
BUNCH (5.) neg 55 9 Malk, for ſaddles. Near this town are the Dozens, 
many things, 38 if Were, —_ upon a ring, &c.| called Burford, much frequented by thoſe who 
ot. as grapes, W = bifeaſe in horſes, | delight in horſe races, there being many 
when alſo a knob or bump ; a bs to grow in| here, which brings a confiderable advantage 
tim- that occafions warts or f kh diet, is called] to the town, which is diſtant 61 computed, 
rings their hy WON CONES 729 l and 85 meaſured miles from London. 

* the bunches, . ion | BURG (S.) anciently meant a city, town, or 
hing ; BUNDLE (S.) a parcel In, 8 daggeg — a hill « mountain, it being the 
8 0 of things wrapped'or —_— _— - le that is] cuſtom to build them there, in order to diſ- 
o the $ BUNG {S.) the cork or ot nega 25 setting] cover an enemy before he came upon them; 
te, 18 put into a caſk, to prevent i fey but future time finding the inconvenience of 

to the liquor, or the u ee to make a] ſuch a ſituation, for want of water and other 
large BUNG a 5 dlols or op up, neceſſaries, removed themſelves into the _ n 
caſk tight, &c. , n in] or valley below, of which Saliſbury, formerly 
BUNGAY or BU NGEY 9 3 ere called Saliſburg, is a famous inſtance. 
"_ Se, 3nd much reverte Aa Waventy, | BU'RGESS (S.) an inhabitant of a burgh or 
*. ae n Which is weekly borough ; alſo the repreſentative in parlia- 
tents, which makes i 0 t of a borough. | 
or on Thurfday, very nen x ; 5 BURGH pa BO'ROUGH (S.) formerly a 
cad is churches, and a grammar ray mbridge ; walled or incloſed town, and now a large 
juſtice ſcholarſhips for Emanuel- College 1 a 4 ” . village-or commonatin, | . 
= diſtant peru 85 computed, an BURGH (S.) in Lincolnſhire, a very ſmall 
bat 18 meaſured miles, 2 hoſe maiket is but inconfiderable 
d the r e Thurſday z 104 com- 
ighten F puted, and 127 meaſured miles irom London, 
* ſpoil it. | - | BURGA under Stanmore, or MA'RKET- 
no real BUNNGLER (S.) an awkward, bad, or un-|B BR OUCH (S: )in W:ſtmorland : This town, 
ſkilful workman. = hough but ſmall, is divided into two parts, 
Kr, Of BUNN (S.) a common fort of cake, made of A Upper or Church. Brough, upon ac- 
1 Warg flour, eggs, ſugar, &c, f the fail of a] count of the church ſtanding, which has alſo 
ts, & BUNT (S.) the middle 8 - ng a fine caſtle in it, lately rebuilt by the coun- 
„ . t the ſtreets teſs of Pembroke, The Lower- Brough, called 
BUN OY (5. 1 1 rpg alſo Marker-Brough, from its having the mar- 
to Father rags, 33 -| Kketin it, which is held weekly on Thurſday, 
OOTY ne Ss. a pretty conſiderable z diſtant from Lone | 
frrdſpire, that has "ae * 5 mputed, and] dos 191 computed, and 255 meaſured miles. 
Gay; We an OR e Ja (S.) a houſe-breaker or thief, that 
r | into houſes in the night time, or other - 
BUOY (S.) à piece of wood cork, or an] gets into! ; a 
_ caſk, Fa faſtened, as to _ or IE on, = OY breaking up mw window, 
over the anchor of a ſhip, to ſhew readi pou gen . oa of breaks 
where it is, and to give notice to ſhips, to. BU en , ad pon thop c. in an 
avoid running upon the flukes. They are — e E , Sos 
in other incomveniencies at fea. | BU'ROMASTER or BURGOMASTER (S.) 
w ſon a chief or governing magiſtrate of the towns 
„ 3 MN _— in Germary, and the Low-Countries, 
in his deſigns or deſires; to affiſt, , LA ough or 
or keep from finking, HR ee (S.) the court of a * In 
1 _ 2 get BURIAL (S.) the ſolemnity of a funeral, or 
weight ſuppoſed to be as muc bl ks the interment of a deceaſed perſon, 
horſe, Kc. can m—_ _ Roy ara mo a|]BURLE'SK or BURLE'SQUE (S.) the ridicu- 
ne * _— ra . c , ling or lampooning a per ſon or ſubject; and 
1 1 ea - ſubject upon] this is ſometimes praiſe- worthy, and ſome- 
1 uſed for the ns er : 1 a times condemnable, according as it is appli- 
A — my of | ed; commendable, when by an artſul and 
ſong, In Trade, 180 pounds weight of - - expoſing fraud, hypocriſy, &c. it en- 
ſteel is called a burden, £56 ant, ee 1 


| i d vanities of 
BU'RFORD (s.) in Oxfordſoire, anciently en- | deavours to reform the vices an 
— mots _ all of them were | the age, or private perſons; and Kana or 
loſt in Q. Elizabeth's reign, by the over-rul- | when by ingenious turns of wit, ſerious an 


ing power of Sir Lawrence Tanfield, then lord ee . are treated in a tudicrous. 

chief baron of the Exchequer, though it till and unſeemly manner. g 

retains the face of a mos, having a |BU'RLY (A.) fat, large, big, groſs, heavy 

common ſea), and being governed by two | alſo comely and handſome, 5 

buliffs and other inferior officers, The mar- | BURN (V.) to deſtroy, alter, or conſume by 
5. H 4 fire 


BUR BUS 

fire; alſo to mark a perſon with an iron, by 244 meaſured miles diſtant from London. 
way of puniſhment; or to mark cattle to] BURTON or BURTON. STATHER (S.) in 
know them from others, that graze upon] Lincolnſhire, which, by its convenient fitua. 

the ſame common. WER, tion for trade on the eaſtern bank of the 
BURN (S.) a hurt received by fire, occafion-| Trent, begins to increaſe ſo much, as to pre- 
ing bliſters and tormenting ſores, and which] judice Hull, Sc. It has a good market 
frequently leaves very viſible marks of its] weekly on Monday, and is 127 computed 
ſury, by large eſcars; and formerly it alfof and 5o meaſured miles diſtant from Lenden, 
meant a river, brook, or fountain of water, [BU'R TON-UPON TRENT (S.) in Staforde 
from whence thoſe places that were built] hire, particularly famous for its fine bridge 
near them, often took their name, as Burn. over the Trent, being built of ſquared fice. 
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bam, De. | ſtone, with 24 arches, and is 515 yards ss (S.) 
BU'RNHAM or BURNHAM MARKET (S.)| long. The clothing trade is here very con- the herring 
ia Norfolk; its market is weekly on Satur- fiderable ; its market is weekly on Thur. a ſalute or | 
day; diſtant from London go computed, and] day; and is diſtant from London 96 compu- 5s V.) te 
128 meaſured miles. i ted, and 123 meaſured miles. a cheek, &c 


BURNING (A.) violent hot, inflamed, or | BURY (V.) to inter or lay in the ground a 
waſting by fire, as coas, wood, &c. and] dead body, to perform funeral rites 3 allo to 
perſons in a raging fever; alſo the act oi put up or forgive affronts. 
deſtroying, or marking with fire. BURY (S.) a town or dwelling: place, as St. 

BU'RNING GLASS (S.) a piece of glaſs or} Edmund's Bury ; alſo a termination put 10 
metal ſo ground, as to collect the ſeveral] the names of ſeveral places, as Aldermanbury, 
rays of the ſun, that fall upon it, into one] Buckierſbury, Sc. 
point, and thereby render the heat ſo in BURY St. Edmund's (S.) in Suffolk, was al. 
tenſe, as to barn whatever lies in its way, | moſt conſum'd by fire in 1608, but at pre- 
or ſphere of activity. ſent is a handſome built town, fitua'ed on a 

BU/RNISH (V.) to ſmooth, poliſh, or brigh | rifing ground, which overlooks an open fine 
ten metal, by filing, ſcouring, or any other] country, and being in a very healthy air, it 
method that artificers uſe to accompliſh their] is much reſ.,rted to by the gentry; It is go- 
deſign. verned by an alderman, recorder, common- 

BU'RNISHER (S.) one who ſmooths or] council, &. and ſends two burgefſes to par. 

_ brightens metal; alſo a particular ſort of | lament ; The moſt remarkable buildings are 
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inſtrument or ſmoothing tool, uſed by en- the lord Harvey's, now earl of Briſto“s houſe, Vr (part.) 
gravers and other workmen, to take out] the earl of Oxford's, the grammar ſchool, a UT ($,) thi 
ſcratches, &c. ſpacicus market-hill, on which the fairs are muſke:, &c 
BU'RNTWOOD (S.) in Eher, 15 computed,| Kkep!, a fine fairſted and corn cross, and two alſo a veſſ 
and 17 meaſured miles diſtant from London, very large churches ; there are many good $00ds, as c 
fituate on an hill, in the high road, is well] inns, and a very great market weekly on Wr (v.) te 
inhabited, and has a good market weekly] Wedneſday for all forts of proviſions, and the horns, 
on Thurſday. | three fairs annually, the greateſt of which WUTCHER 


BURR (S.) the round knob or horn next a] begins on St, Mattbew's day, which laſſs a 
deer's head ; alſo the knobs that ate cut] fornight, during which time the company 
from off calves ears; alſo any roughneſs | is more remarkable than the commodities; 
upon the furface of a piece of metal, occa- this fair is kept on Angel- Hill. which 84 
fioned by cutting it with a zraver, & c. large ſpacious plain, encompaſſed with the 

BU'RROW (V.) to dig or make a hole in the | beſt gentlemens houſes, before which are 
ground, to hide or conceal one's ſelf, as | erefted tents and booths for the traders; all 
rabbets do in a warren, the neighbouring nobility and gentry come 

'BURSE (S.) a place for merchants to meet in, | to it every afternoon, where they raffle til 
and negotiate their affairs publickly with us] evening, and then go to the play, after 

called the Exchange. : which an aſſembly is uſually held in ſome 

BURST (v.) to fly or break aſunder by ſome gentleman's houſe ; it is diſtant from Lordi 
ſudden accident, as the fermentation of li. 64 computed, and 75 meaſured miles, 
quor, the diſcharge of gun-powder, &c. BUSH (S.) any ſort of ſhrub or low tree, # 

BU'RSTENNESS (S.) a d:ſorder in the body, | _ currant bh, &c. alſo the enſign of a t2- 
called by the phyficians a hernia, occaſioned | vern ; alſo the tail of a fox, or a ſhort thick 
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by over-ſt:aining, &c. and is ſometimes not | head of hair, ; all the inſt 
only very troubleſome, but alſo very fatal to [BU'SHEL (S.) a meaſure of copacity for en — cloath 
the party aggrieved. ; goods, ſuch as coals, ſalt, corn, &c. I's TTER ($ 
BU'RTHENSOMNESS (S.) difficulty, trou- quantity is four pecks or eight gallons, ot mik churn 


the acid ſpi 
the rezulus 
of antimony 
Part of tin 
fourths of If 


bleſomneſs, hard to be borne or undergone. the eighth part of a quarter of corn, &c. 
BURTON S.) in Veſmorland); ſituate on the BUSINESS (S.) work, empleyment, any 
utmoſt ſouthern point of this county, which thing that is the calling or occupation of 1 
borders upon Lancaſhire : Its market i. perſon. 5 a 
weekly on Thurſday; 195 computed, and } BUSK (S.) an inſtrument uſed by _— 


BUT 

keep the bottom of their ſtomachers from | 

bending upwards | 

SKIN (S.) a fort of ſtocking or boot uſed 

ty the ancients, covering the foot and mid 
lex, and tied or faſtened below the knee, 

very rich and fine, now uſed principaliy by 

the aQors of tragedy upon the ſtage ; they 
are ſometimes uſed by maidens to raiſe their 

| fature, and by travellers and hunters, as a 
defence againſt the dirt, c. The clafſicks 
ſometimes by tha* name mean tragedy itſelf, 

US$ (5. a Dutcb boat, or ſmall ſhip uſed in 
the herring fiſhery 3 alſo the vulgar word for 
a ſalute or kiſs. : 

$$ V.) to ſalute or kiſs a perſon's lips or 
cheek, &c, . 

BUST or BU'STO (S.) in Scuſpture, is the 
figu:e or portrait of a perſon in Relievo; 
expreſſing the head, ſhoulders and ſtomach, 
the arms being lopp*d off, generally placed 
upon a pedeſtal or conſole ; the Italian uſe 
this word for the trunk of a human body, 
from the neck to the hips z with the Anci 
un, it meant a pyramid or pile of wood on 
which they put the bodies of the dead, that 
they burnt, 

WSTLE (S.) a noiſe, clamour, or great ſtir 
about a thing. oe: 

VSV (V.) to be ſeriouſly and conſtantly em- 
plojes about any thing, | 

SY (A.) employed, not at leiſure, having 
much to do, | 

Vr (part.) moreover, beſides, except, 
(UT (S.) the thick or lower end of a tree, 

mvſket, Ec. alſo a mark to aim or ſhoot at; 

alſo a veſſel of capacity for dry and liquid 

$00ds, as currants, wine, beer, &c. 

UT (v.) to puſh or thruſt at or againſt with 
the horns, as bulls, goats, rams, &c. do. 

WVTCHER (S.) one whoſe buſineſs or trade 
it is to kill and ſell ſuch cattle as are fit to 
eat, | 

WTCHER (V.) to kill, ſlay, or murder any 
creature or perſon; alſo to buy and ſel] 
mutton, beef, veal, or lamb; other fleſh, 
ſuch as deer, fowls, hares, &c. are not 
eſteemed butchers meat, 

UTCHERY (s.) a great laughter; alſo cru- 

e of any kind is ſometimes ſo called. 

LER (S.) an officer whoſe principal buſi- 

neſs, in princes and great mens houſes, is to 

wol alter the wine, plate, &c. 

UTLERSHIP (S.) the effice, duty or power 
of butler. 0 
VTTENS or BU!/TTONS (s.) the knobs or 
= of a deer's head, ſometimes called ſeals ; 
a" the inſtruments that men generally faſten 

— cloaths to their bodies with. 

3 (8.) a food made of the cream of 
4 chur ned; in Clymiftry, a mixture of 
a acid ipirits of ſublimate corroſive, with 
. regulus of anatomy, is called the Lutter 

antinony; alſo a compound of ane forth 

A of tin reduced to powder, and three 

dults ol ſublimate corrolive, is called butter 


E 


of tin, which has the property of ſending 

forth centinual fumes. | 

BU'/TTER-TEETH (S.) the broad, flat, fore- 
teeth of any perſon, 

BU'TTERY {S.) a cup-board, pantry, or 
larder, where victuals are put. | 

BU'TTOCK (s.) the broad, thick, fleſhy, 
hinder part adjoining to the hip, 8 

BU“ TTRESS (S.) an arch, or ſtrait wall, 
erected to ſupport the fides of a larger wall 
or building, 

BU/XOM (A.) wanton, amorous, briſk, airy, 
tull of play. | 

BUY (V.) to exchange one thing for another; 
but now principally meant of purchaſing a 

- thing with money. . 

BUZZ (V.) to hum, or make a noiſe like a 
bee, to whiſper continually or frequently the 
ſame thing in a pertbn's ear, to ſolicite or 
inculcate one thing over and over. 

BU'ZZARD (S.) a large bird of the hawk or 
kite kind; alſo an ignorant, ſtupid, ſenſeleſs 
fellow, : 

BY (Part.) near to, or befide, with which ; 
whilſt ; alſo privately or obſcure. 

BY/BLOW (S.) a baſtard, or illegitimate child; 

alſo a good or il} chance that happens to a 
perſon privately. | 

BY.-E'NDS (S.) ſelfiſh views, defigns, or pur- 

oſes. 

BY'/LANDER (S.) a ſmall, ſwift- ſailing vef- 
ſel, uſed for the ready exporting merchan- 
dizes to ſmall diſtances, 

BY-LA'WS (S.) orders made in court leets, 

court barons, &c. by common conſent, for 
the good or benefit of thoſe that preſcribe 
them, and which extend farther than the 
publick or common law binds ; alfo the pri- 
vate orders of courts of affiſtants of compa- 
nies and corporate bodies, = 


* 


E: 


Is the third letter in the Engifp alphabet, 
and when wrote before the vowels a, o, 
«, it ſounds like &, before e and i, likes; a 
k is generally wrote after it, when a vowel 
comes before it in the ſame ſyllable, as in 


thick, brick, flick, &c. The ancients uſed it 
for contracting names, as C. for Caivs, Cæ- 
far, Ee. and to this day it is ſo uſed by us 
oftentimes, as C. for Charles, &c. Alſo in 
numeral expreſſions it ſtands for 100, CC 
for 200, &c. It was ſometimes uſed as a 
mark of condemnatian, as A. was for abſo- 
lution : Metullus ſays the Indians marked the 
forehead and arms of thoſe of the blood 
royal, that turned Chriftians, with a C. The 
old grammarians were inclined to throw 
away g, and uſe c and u inſtead thereof; on 
the contrary, the French ſubſtitute q and « 
in the room of c, as in arithmerich, they 
write ar:thmetigque, 
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CAB 


CAB (S.) a meaſure among the Hebrews, con- 


taining three pints 4 ot our wine meaſure, 


and two pints 2 of our corn meaſure, 
CABAL or CA'BALA (S.) this word is uſed 


in various ſenſes; The Hebrew cabala ſigni- 
fies tradition, and the rabbins, who are called 


_ cabaliſts, ſtudy principally the combination 


of particular words, letters, and numbers, 
and by this means pretend to diſcover what 
is to come, and to ſee clearly into the ſenſe 
of many difficult paſſages in ſcripture : This 


| knowledge depends meerely upon tradition 


for which reaſon it is called cabala, The ca- 
baliſts have abundance of names, which they 


call ſacred ;- theſe they make uſe of in their 


in vocation of ſpirits, and imagine they re - 
ceive great lights from them: They tell us, 
that the ſecrets of the cabala were diſcovered 
to M:ſes on mount Sinai, which have been 
handed down from father to ſon, without 
interruption, and without the uſe of letters ; 
for they are ſtrictly prohibited to write them 
down. g | 
There is alſo an artificial cabala, which 
is divided into three parts, viz. the Gema- 
trie, the Notaricon, and the Temurah ; the 
Gematrie conſiſts in taking the letters of an 
Hebrew word for numbers, and explaining it 


by the arithmetical value of the letters where- | 


of it is compoſed, as for example, the letters 


in JW WAN Fabo Schilob, Sbils ball 


come, make up the ſame number as . 
M. ſſiab, the M:ffiab, from whence they 
conclude, that 857% h is the Meſſiab. The 
Notraicon conſiſts in making every particular 
letter ſtand for a whole word, or in taking 
the firſt letters of every word in a ſentence, 


and compoſing the word of them, The 


Temurah conſiſts in tranſpoſing the letters of 
a word, as we make anagrams. 

There is alſo an inferior ſort of cabala, fo 
called by the Chriſtians, uſed by the preten- 
ders to magick, who, under the notion of 
forming figures with ſtars, and taliſmans, 
and an irreligious and prophane abuſe of cer- 
tain paſſages in ſcripture, pretend to hold 
correſpondence with aerial beings, from 
whom they receive information concerning 
their inquiries ; it is alſo uſed for the ſecrets 
of the hermetick philoſophy, or ſearchers 
after the philoſopher's ſtone, and univerſally 
for any hidden and imaginary art. 


"CABA'L (V.) to plot, conſpire, or make par. 


ties againſt either a publick ſtate, prince, or 

private perfon, either for redreffing real 

grievances, or to deſtroy the government o. 
arty azainſt whom it is undertaken, 


_CA'BALIST (S.) one who explains or inter- 


prets the ſcripture according to the cabala, 
or myſtical! meaning, ſuppoſing every part 
to contain much more than is expreſſed, 


CABALVSTICAL (A.) belonging to or after 


the manner of the cabala. 


and other meats; in Hunting, the burr, 


4 


CAC 


which parts where the hor i 
is called the cabbage of a 3 1 
alſo a cant word to expreſs any thin th 
pilfered privately, as pieces of cloth or 
retained by taylors, mantuae makers 
2 222 the remainders of any a 
modity that is left af iſki 
or 6-54 work, s 5 n * 
CA BBIN (S.) a general name for any ſm 
hut or room, but particularly appropri 
to thoſe rooms or partitions in a ſhip, 


are for the private uſe of a captain, mate 


paſſengers to lie in or be alone, 
CA'BINET (S.) a room cr cloſet in 3 pal: 
when re are kept; alſo a cheſt 
rawers to lay up mone iti 
valuable effeQs i. Se. 
CA'BLE (S.) a large ſtrong rope, chiefly u 
in ſhips to hang the anchor to, in order 
keep her faſt, when ſhe rides either in ar 
or harbour; in the making of a cab, let 
fize be what it will, they uſe three hawſ 
each made of three ſtrands, each rand 
of three twiſts, each twiſt of a certain ny 
ber of caburnes, or threads of rope yz 
as the cable is to be larger or ſmaller; 
common length of a cable is 120 fathoms 


CA'BLED (A.) in Archite&ure, is ſuch fl 
or mouldings in a column, as are filled 
with round pieces like ropes ; in Herald 
it is when a croſs is covered with ropes 
twiſted cables. 

CACAFU'EGO (S.) a furious fellow, a bul 
huff, a braggadocio. 

CA'CAO or CA'COA (S.) a nut, about 
ſize of a common almond, being the fruit 
a tree very common in the Wefi-Indiez 
ſoil it grows in, is ſo very hot, and the 
ſo delicate, that they plant the cacas tre 
the ſhade of another, called its mother; 

fruit is encloſed in a pod of the ſize and fi 
of a cucumber, within which there are a 
tained from 10 to 40 grains or ſeeds of a 
let colour, and dry as acorns, each covel 

with a rind or bark, which being peeled 
it divides into five or fix parts; in the 
dle of which is a kernel having a tender b 
of which, with the addition of a vanille, 
made a cake called chocolate. 

CA/CHEXY (S.) an ill h: hit or diſpoſition 
body,- wherein the nutriment is turned t 
humours, frequently to a dropſy, the i 
being puffed up or bloated, and the 

plexion pale or livid ; it generally ariſes 
the weakneſs or foulneſs of the ventricle 
viſcera: The external cauſes are inen 
rances of any kind, chronick ſevem, 
ſtructions, &c. 

CACK (v.) to go to ſtool, to eaſe nature 
ſiege, 

CA'CKLE (v.) to diſcover, declare, hes 
tales; to make a noiſe like a hen Ui 
Juſt laid an egg. 


CA'BBAGE (S.) a plant, uſed as fauce to beef | CA'CKLER (S.) a tell-tale, one that ca 


keep a ſecret ; allo a fowl, chicken 0 10 
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CAE 


their cHYMY (S.) a vitiated conſtitution, 
ad; i to by the abundance of ill humours 
ng th acceding from various cauſes, 
h or echo Box (S.) an evil ſpirit, or ghoſt, 
kers, ” , devil, any imaginary frightſul monſter, 
any ec fl ; | : . « . of th 
ye —ed in, or by the imagination E 
pare ſearſul or ſuperſtitious minds of weak peo- 


pe; wih the «rologers, the 12th, houſe. in 
\.-o of the heavens is ſo called, from 


e 
ropri 33 tetror of its prognoſtication. 
dip, eco THES (S.) an evil, corrpt, prejudi- 
"Oh ' cal cuſtom or habit; in Surgery, it is A ri- 
reted inyeterate diſeaſe, breaking out in boils, 
2 or blains hardly curable. 


wice, arifing from the ill conſtitution of its 
organs, or the meeting together of ſeveral 


harſh or diſagreeable letters or ſyllables. . 
order evosarr FLY ot CAD WORM (s.) with 
Fa K | Iglu, one that is proper bait for a trout, 
hawſe 10. : ws of: the 

CADENCE (S.) the proper toning 

nd : | - 

; voice in ſpeaking or reading, whereby the 
Ws wiitors are affected and moved to give at- 
= „ tention to the diſcourſe or ſubject; in Mu- 
res. ft, it is the proper clofing of a ſtrain cr 
: „ tune in the ſeveral chords of the key, pro- 
ch fly 


per for the ſeveral parts of the compoſition ; 
in Dancing, it is when the ſtops follow the 
notes and meaſures of the muſick ; in Horſe 

- wurſbip, the equality to be obſerved in a 
horſe's motion, air, &c. Ia Poetry, it is a 
certain meaſure of verſe, varying as all the 
kinds of verſe vary. 

CA'DENT (A.) tumbling or falling down. 

CADE/T or CADEE'” (S.) a young gentleman 

that ſerves in an army as a volunteer, in or- 

der to learn the art of war, ſhew his bra- 

very, and be in the road of preferment. 

CA'DI (S.) an inferior magiſtrate in the Turk- 
iþ policy, like our juſtices of the peace. A 

C4DU'CE or CADU/CEVUS (S.) a white ſtaff 

or wand among the Remans, carried by thoſe 


1 cove officers who went to proclaim peace with any 
eled q people they were at variance with; alſo the 
the rod given by Apol'o to Mercury, for his ſeven- 

der bi firing'd harp, The Egyptians adorned this 


nd with two ſerpents, the one male, and 


and formed a kind of a knot in the middle, 


ned to and at the top ſeemed to kiſs each other, and 

the i made an arch or bow with the upper part of 

he their bodies, to which they added wings, 

w_ dome ſay this rod is an emblem of elo-' 

ain quence : The poets aſcribe alſo to this rod, 

= the properties of leading ſouls to hell, and' 
U 


bringing them back agaiñ. a 

CAERDIF PE (S.) in Glomarganſbire, the moſt 
beautiful town in all South-Males, ſituated 
on the river Ta-fe, ſurrounded with a fertile 


co PHONY (S.) an immufical tone of the 


the other ſemale, which were twiſted about 


foil, both for tillage and paſturage ; it is a 


that) port and town of good trade, and has a very 
t ca $209 harbour opening into the Severn ſea: 
or bill About four miles below the town there is a 


lige bridge over the Taofe, to which ſhips: 


} 
/ 


CAE 
of ſmall burden coms to load and v i 
is large and well built, having its Hreets well 
ordered and clean, containing 
two pariſhes, tho' but one chinane; 
the eaſt gate is a large, (yburb; "all; 
erton; without the north gate fands the 
White Friars, and without the weſt, gate a 
ſmall ſuburb adjoining to the Black Friars, 
wherein is built the caſtle, which is a ſtrong, 
ſpacious, and ſtately building. It is a town 
corporate, governed by a canſtable, 12 al- 
dermen, and 12 capital burgeſſes, a ſteward, 
town- clerk, &c, enjoys many immunities, 
ſends one member to parliament, .is well 
Rocked with inbabitants, and enjoys a good 
trade, eſpecially to Briflol ; has two markets 
weekly, wiz, on Wedneſday and Saturday, 
which are very confiderable for cattle; corn, 
ſwine, ſheep, and all ſorts of provifions are 
ſold at eaſy rates; it is diſtant from Laadoa 
116 computed, and 163 meaſured miles. 
CAERFUVLLY (S.) a pretty large town in Ga- 
morganſbire, South- Wales, ſeated in a moor- 
ih ground among hills, is an ancient borough 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Thu ſ- 
day; diſtant from London 122 computed 
miles. 
CAERLTON (S.) in Monmouthſhire, an anci- 
ent and flouriſhing city of the Romans : Here 
the noble Aribur kept his court, and here 
was a famous college for 200 ſtudents in aſ- 
tronomy and other liberal arts, It is pretty 
large, and commediouſlly ſituated upon the 
Ute, over which there is a large wooden 
bridge, though the houſes are generally byilt 
of ſtone ; its market is weekly on Thurſ- 
day; diftant from Londen 112 computed 
and 141 meaſured miles. 36 
CAERMA'RTHEN (S.) the county town of 
Caermartben ſhire, pleaſantly ſeated on the 
Towye, which is navigable up to the town for 
ſhips of a moderate burden, for which there is 
a good key: There js a good bridge over the 
river. The town is well built and populous, 
and daily increaſing, the air being healthſul, 
and the country fertile : The people are the 
moſt polite of all Valet. Formerly the 
Chancery and Exchequer were kept heres 
Merlin the famous Britifþ prophet flouriſhed 
here in 480: It was here the the Britons held 
their parliaments, or meeting of their wife 
men, for making laws, &c. The town was 
formerly walled about, of which only now 
remain the ruins: It is a corporation, go- 
verned by a mayor, two ſheriffs, elected out 
of 16 burgeſſes, or aldermen, all clothed in . 
ſcarlet, &. It elects one parliament man, 
keeps courts for the trial of cauſes, holds the 
aſſizes, and hath two markets weekly, wiz. 
on Wedneſday and Saturday, which are very 
great for corn, cattle and all forts of pro- 
viſions; diſtant from London 1 57 computed, 
and 206 meaſured miles, 
CAERMARTHESHIRE (S.) in South- 
Walks, is generally of a fertile ſoil, both for 
tillage 
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31 
tillage and paſturage, being not ſo mountain- 
ous as the neighbouring counties, and is well 
_ watered by the rivers Tovye, Tavy, Laugh, or 
Taaffe, which with others diſcharge them 
ſelves into the ſea, furniſhing the inhabitants 
' plemmifully with fiſh and fowl ; and in many 
parts are dug fine pit coal. It is in the dio. 
' ceſe of Bangor, and has 68 pariſh churches, 
and fix market-towns, all havens ; it ſends 
two members to parliament, viz. the county 
one, and the town one, 
CAERNA/RVON (S.) in Noreb Wales, is the 
chief town of Caernarwonſhire, commodiouſly 
ſeated on the ſea ſhore, from whence it Hath 
a beautiful proſpect into the ifle of 4 1; "oe 
* Formerly the princes of Wales had their Ex 
chequer and Chancery here: It is a place of 
great ſtrength, both by nature and art, be 
ing encompaſſe ] on all ſides (except towards 
the eaft) with the ſea, and two rivers ; and 
had a ſtrong caſtle, where, in one of the 
towers called the Eagle. Toer, Edward II. 
- the firſt prince of Wales, was born. It is a 
place of but ſmall extent, having one pariſh 
church ; but its houſes and ftreets are well 
built and contrived, and alſo we!l inhabited : 
It enjoys ſeveral immunities, ſends a burgeſs 
tc parliament, is governed by the conſtable 
of the caſtle, who is always the mayor, who 
hath for his aſſiſtance an alderman, two bai- 
liffs, a town: clerk and ſub officers ; its mar- 
ket is weekly on Saturdays, which is wel! 


ſupplied with corn and all ſorts of proviſion, 


AERNA'RVONSHIRE (S.) in Neoreb-Wales, 
formerly bore the name of Snovwden- Foreſt, 
from the principal hill there ſeated, which 
zs of a very great height and extent, on the 
top whereof floateth a meer, which form- 
eth a river that falls into the ſea at Trathe- 
Mawer, and altho' it is very mountainous, 
and of a ſharpair, yet it is tolerably fruitfu), 
and feeds large herds of cattle, In this county 


are 68 pariſh-churches, and 6 maiket-towns, 


all which are havens; it is in the dioceſe of 
Bangor, and ſends two members to parlia- 

ment, wiz, one for the county, and one for 
the chief town, called C:ernarwon,. 

CAG or KEG S.) a ſmall wooden veſſel, uſed 
to put brandy in; alio pickled fiſh, ſuch as 
ſturgeon, oyſters, &c. | 

CAGE (S.) a place of confinement for thieves 
or vagrants that are taken up by the watch 
in the night time, to ſecure them till the 
proper officer can carry them before a megi- 
ſtrate; alſo an incloſure for birds, which is 
fometimes large and ſometimes ſmall, as the 
number and fize of the birds, or the inten. 
tion of the owner requires. | 

CAI'MACAN {S.) in the Turkifþ Government, 
is the name of the governor of Conflantinople, 
who is a lieutenant to the grand vizir; but 
befides him there is another, who always 
attends the ſultan. 


CAINITES (S.) a branch of the Gnoſticks of 


the ſecond century, who took their name 
from Cain : They held, that the way to be 


CAL 
ſaved, was to try all manner of thi 
ſatisſy their luſts with all kinds 8 
actions; they fancied a great number of an- 
gels, to whom they gave barbarous names 
aſcribing to each a particular fin; fo that 
when they were about any wicked a&ion 
they invoked the angel prefidirg over it, 
They compoſed a book, intitled, S/. pay}'; 
aſcenſion to beaven, which was filled with 
blaſpemies and execrable impieties ; They 
had a particular veneration for Cain, Corab 
Datbas, Abiram, the Sodomites, and eſpeci- 
ally for Judas, becauſe his treachery occa. 
ſioned the death of Jefus Chtiſt. 
CAJO'LE (V.) to amuſe, fawn upon, flitter 
ſooth, cheat, or impoſe upon. ; 
CAFTIF (S.) a wretched, miſerable fellow, a 
forlorn, abandoned wretch, 
CAKE (S.) a pleaſant food, or thin, flat Joa, 
ſometimes made of plain flour and water, 
&c. and ſometimes with very rich ingredi- 
ents, mixed with eggs, fruit, &c. 
CA'LAMINE or LAPIS CALAMINA'RIS(S,) 
a ſtone or foſſil, which being calcined and 
pulverized, is a proper ingredient to mix 
with copper, in order to make braſs; in 
Surgery, it is ufed in outward applications ay 
an abſorbent, to ſuck up the flowing humour 
that runs from an ulcer or ſore. 
CALA'MITOUS (A.) miſerable, wretched, 
piteous, that calls for and deſerves compiſ- 
fion and aſſiſtance. 
CALA/MITY (S.) any ſort or kind of miſery, 
diſtreſs, or grief. 
CALA'SH (S.) a light, open, ſmall chariot or 
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travelling coach. | and will 
CALCINA'TION (s.) with Chymift, is the CALF (S.) 
art of reducing metals, or other bodies to mer, a m 


powder by means of fire. | 
CALCINE (v.) to burn to a calx or cinder, 
to render any body eafily pulverizable by 
burning. | Ig 
CALCO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of engraving 
upon braſs or copper. 

CA/LCULATE (V.) to compute, reckon, of 
caſt up the amount or value of a thing, 
CALEFA/CTION (S.) warming or heating, 
either by fire or act: on; with the Philoſopbert 
it is the producing or exciting heat in mixed 


a large ſe 
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, anc 
bodies, imported 
CALEFA'TINE (A.) that has the power or CaLIDucT 
property of caufing heat or warmth. to carry h. 
CALEFA'CTORY (A.) whatever warms. one comm 
CA/LENDAR (S.) the crder and ſeries of the CALIGHT] 
months that make up a hear: The Rims neſs of gb 
calendar was compoſed by Rimulus, who ba. | CALI'GING 
ving but little {kill in aſtronomy, made hl CA'LIPER o 
year conſiſt of but 304 days, which he di. diameter o 
vided into ten months ; this was in ſome or other { 
meaſure corrected by Numa Pompiliui, who, ment that; 
in imitation of the Greeks, allowed the ant or meaſure 
| 12 lunar months, of 30 and 29 days e, is cal 
nately, which made 354 days : But _ alſo a fl. dit 
he loved an uneven number, from a ſupe : the length, 
tious notion he had imbibzd from the 10, calipers, * 
a : 4 nas. CLipy ($, 


CAL 


335 675 and to make the civil year equal 
- The jun's motion, he made uſe of the in- 


year adde a month, which confiſted ſucceſ- 
fively of 22 and 23 days; but many incon- 
veniencies flowing from this way of calcula- 
ting, Julius Ceſar, after the battle of PB 
alia, undertook to amend it, and made his 
year confiſt of 365 days, and left the 6 hours 
to form a day at the end of every th year, 
which day was added to the month of Febru. 
ary, This calendar, which is called the Julian 
or old ſtile, continued to be uſed by the Pro- 


by thoſe countries poſſeſſed by Papiſts, who 
adopted the uſe ot the Gregorian or new ſtile, 
which is that compoſed by the order of pope 
Gr:zory XIII. who upon finding the en 
too forward, cut off 10 days in the calendar, 
and contrived a remedy againſt ſuch diſor- 
der, for the time to come, by cutting off one 
bifſextile day in every 100 years; By a late 
act cf parliament the uſe of this new ſtile is 
now eſtabliſhed in England. | 
CA'LENDER (V.) to preſs linen, ſtuffs, ſi ks, 
&, in a very large engine or preſs, with 
great weights, in order to ſet a gloſs upon 
them; alſo the name of the engine itſelf. 
CALENDERER (S.) the workman or artificer 
that manages goods in a calender or great 
refs, 
CA'LENTURE (S.) a burning fever, attended 
with a delirium, to which people at ſea are 
ſubje&, who fancy the ſea to be green fields, 
and will, if not prevented, jump into it. 
CALF (S.) a young cow or bull 5 with Huntſ- 
nen, a male hart or hind of a year old; alſo 
a large ſea fiſh, with a black-ſpotted ſkin, | 
CALICOE S.) a particular fort of cotton 
brought from Ca/icut in Malabar, a kingdom 
of the Eaſ- Indies, both white and coloured, 
ſome time ſince much worn in England, for 
the garments of women and chijdren, but 
now prohibited to be worn, printed or co- 
loured, otherwiſe than by needlework, upon 


linen manufactures of Great Britain and Tre- 
lend, and the manufacturing of raw filk 
imported from Turkey, and other countries. 
CA'LIDUCTS (s.) pipes uſed by the ancients 
to carry heat to all parts of a houſe from 
one common fire. 
CALIGA/TION (S.) an imperſection or dim- 
neſs of fight, N 
$ CALI'GINOUS (A.) dark, dim, obſcure, 
CALIPER or CA'LIBER (s.) the meaſure or 
diameter of the bore of a piece of ordnance 
or other ſmall fire. arms; alſo the inſtru- 
ment that gunners and founders uſe to know 


fze, is called a pair of caliper compaſſes; 
; | paſſes 

allo a ſliding rule uſed in gauging, to find 

length, &c. of a veſſel, is called a pair of 


calipers, 


Alien (s.) among the Saracens, meant an 


he added one day more, and made it} 


tercalation of the Greeks, who every ſecond | 


teſtants of England, Germany, &c. but not 


account of its prejudicing the woollen and 


0 meaſure the bore of a gun or ball of any 


CAL 
heir and ſucceſſor, and ſo was applied to 
both the ſupreme head in religious and civil 


matters, as being the true ſugceſſors of - 


bomet; but in proceſs of time the ſoldans or 
ſultans ingroſſed all the civil power, and 
little but the title was left to the ca/ipbs, and 
that only in religious matters. 
CALK or CAU'LK (V.) to ſtop up the 
_ ſeams, bends, and all other poſſible vents, 
whereby water may get into a ſhip, by dri- 
ving oakum, tow or ſpun-yarn into them; in 
Painting, it is the bubbing the back fide of a 
draft, with red, black, &c. that by tracing the 
draft itſelf with a needle, &c. it may make the 
deſign upon paper, wax, &Cc, | 
CALL (V.) to give notice to a perſon 


naming his name, ringing a bell, &c, to in- 


timate that he is required to come to a ce- 


tain place. 

CALLING (S.) ſpeaking out, ſummoning, or 
giving notice to a perion ; allo a perſon's 
trade or employment. 

CALLUGRAPHY (S.) the art of fine, cor- 
rect, and beautiful writing, ' particularly re- 


ſpecting the curiouſne!s of the character 
wrote in. 


4 


CALLI'OPE (S.) the muſe preſiding over the- 


torick and heroic poetry ; ſhe is repreſented 
very young, crowned with flowers, wearing 
upon. the left ſhoulder ſeveral garlands of 
laurel, and holding in her right hand three 
books, the Odyſſes, the Iliadi, and /Encids. 
CALL PPICK PERI OD (S.) a ſeries of 76 
years, invented by Calippus, at tie expira- 
tion of which he imagined the new and full 
. moons returned to the ſame day of the ſolar 
year, which is a miſtake ; for in 553 years 
they come too late by one whole day; this, 
period begun about the end of June in the 


zd year of the 12th Olympiad, which was 


the 419th of Nabonaſſer, the 438 4th of the. 
Julian period, the 3724th of the world, the 
_ 340th before Chriſt, the 424th of Rome, 
Ariftopbon being archon of Athens, and the, 
ſame year that Darius was killed by Beſſus. 
CA'LLOUS (A.) thick. ſkinned, hard, and 
brawny, 1 
CA'LLOW (A.) naked, unfledged, bare of 
feathers , and Meraphorically, ſpoken of any 
perſon that is deſtitute either of learning and 
ill in arts, or naked and uncloathed, F 
CA'LLUS (S.) a kind of ſwelling without pain 
or a tumour hardened ; a hardneſs or braw=- 
nineſs in. the ſkin, ſometimes occafioned by 


exceſs of labour, and ſometimes bya broken 


; bone; wound, c. ; 

CALM (V.) to appeaſe, quiet, allay, fill, or 
compoſe ſtorms, quarrels, &c, - 

CALM. (S.) a Sea-Term, when for want of 
wind the ſhip cannot make way, they ſay 
there is a calm, or the ſhip is becalmed ;. fo 
a' perſon of a gentle, quiet, eaſy diſpoſition 
is ſaid to be a cam perſon. _ 

CALNE (s.) in Winſbire, which 


\ ſmall town, fituated in a ſtony ſoil, yet is 


endowed 
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endowed with large privileges, both anciently 
and now. It was formerly one of the palaces 
of the Weft-Saxm kings: It now ſends two 
burgeffes to parliament, hath a market week- 

ty on Tueſday, and a fair annually on the 

' 29th of April, It hath a very neat church, 
and many poor. In 1725, ſo violent a ſtorm 
of rain fell in this town, that the waters roſe 
fo fuddenly, that a great quantity of goods 
were fpoiled and loſt, and particularly a caſk 
of oil of 110 gallons was borne down by the 
ſtream, and two men were drowned in the 
ſtreets, in the fight of their neighbours, who 
durſt not ftir to their relief; diftant from 
London 72 computed, and 87 meaſured miles, 
CA'LTROP (s.) an inftrument with four 
points, diſpoſed triangularly in ſuch a man- 
ner, that three of them bear upon the earth, 
the other being in the air; it is uſed in War, 
ſeveral of them being placed in the ground 
where the cavalry is to paſs, in order to em- 

*  barraſs them, 

CALVINISM (S.) the doctrine of Calvin and 
his followers, who maintained that predeſ- 


tination and reprobation are prior to the 
preſcience of good or evil works, and de- | 


pend merely upon the will of God, without 
any regard to the merit of mankind ; that 
God gives to thoſe whom he has predeftina- 
ted a faith which they cannot loſe, a neceſ- 
ſitating grace which deftroys the freedom of 
the will, and that he imputes no fin to them : 
That the righteous can do no good work, by 
reafon of original fin, which cleaves to them, 
- and that men are juſtified by faith. The mo- 


dern Calviniſts either reject or palliate ſome] 


of theſe articles, RR 
CALVINTSTICAL (A.) like to, of, or be. 

Jonging to the tenets and opinions of the 
Calviniſts. 

CA'/LVINISTS (S.) che embracers, followers, 
and maintainers of the doctrines ar:d opini- 
ons of Calvin. £2 | 
CALU'MNIATE (V.) to ſpeak evil of, to re- 

proach wrongfully, to abuſe by ſlandering a 


perſon. 

CALUMNIA'TOR (S.) one who wrongfu'ly 
ſpeaks ill of a perſon. 

CA'LUMNY (S.) a falſe accuſation, a lying 

charge, an aſperſion or ſlander. 

CALX (S.) chalk, lime, mortar, &c. with the 
Chymiſte, it is that ſubſtance, which a body 
is reduced to by burning or calcination ; with 
the Anatomifis, it is the ſecond bone in the 
foot next to the ancle, 

CA'LYX (S.) the cup of the flower in a plant, 
or the leaves in herbs, 'which ſurrounds firſt 
the bloſſom, and afterwards the ſeed, 

CA'MBRICK (S.) a very fine linen made at 
Cambray, a town in Flanders, from whence 
it is named, h 

CA'MBRIDGE (S.) the chief town of Cam- 
bridgeſpbire; on the weft fide of it the Cam 
forms ſeveral little iſlands, and turning eaſt- 
wards, divides it into two parts, which are 


joined together by a large ſtone bridge, It 


and S»ffolk, on the ſouth by Eſſer and Hint, 


CAM 


is now ſo large a town as to have 14 pariſh 2 grea 
churches, beſides 12 colleges and halls ; 3 dity pr 
little beyond the bridge is ſame of the”. called 
mains of an old ſtrong caſtle; eſpecially the ſo ple: 
Cate · bouſe, which ſerves for the county goal part, ) 
It is a town of very ancient ſtanding, being dance « 
frequently mentioned in the earlieſt accounts the ink 
of the oldeſt Britiſp hiſtories : It ſuffered fiſh and 
much by the Danes 3 Roper de Mon gonerj MEL. 
deſtroyed it with fire and ſword to de re. 0% J 
venged of king William Rufus; ſo that the ranked | 
univerſity was wholly abardones ; But king can; 
Henry I. to repair theſe damages beſtowed only to 
many privileges upon it, vi. to be tree from will do t 
the power of the ſheriff, and making it a have tw 
corporation upon the payment of 100 mak de, and 
zearly into the Exchequer, which ſum the burdens ;; 
ſheriff paid before for the profits ariſing trom called drs 
the town, The ferry over the river was now u horſes, 
fixed here, which was left before at large, :nd Ec, eat f 
King Henry III. added, that the merchants of a fortnig! 
the Guild in Cambridge ſhoutd be free from al Iscoltcd, 
toll, paſſage, leſtage, pontage and (lallage, put a carp 
in all fairs in his dominions. In Wat Tyir's the border 
and Fack Straw*s Rebellion, in the reign of fle for t 
Richard II. the rebels entered the town, lei. flexible, a 
2ed the univei ſity records, and burnt them in bold foot, 
the market. place, It is a borough, governed all bis ha 
by a mayor, high ſteward, recorder, and al. quite nake 
dermen z but the mayor at the entrance upon ment him, 
his office, is obliged to (wear he will maintan tis body, 
the privileges, cuſtoms and liberties of the ſtead of a, 
univerſity, It has a great market weekly on *% do a ca 
Saturday, and a fair annually on the 15thof * whiftl 
Auguſt z it ſends two members to parliament, 1 ö — G 
and is diſtant from London 44 computed, and F LEON 
52 meaſured miles. The univerſity, though ea to be e 
old; is not of ſo long ſtanding as the town, 1 h 
the earlieſt charters under king Lucius bearing 0 j it h 
date anno 53 t, being the ſooneſt as are pre. . mY 7 th 
tended to, and thoſe ſuſpected not to be 2u-· oa ont 
thentick; as the ſeveral inns, colleges, hall, 7 1 arp, 
c. were the works of ſundry ages, and the bh rom t 
donations of many princes and noblemen, ſo K 8 a 
' were alſo the privileges belonging to them the * reiped 
work of many ages; for the particulars wheres —4 To 
of, I refer to the writers upon theſe ſubjects. it is lf = 
CA/MBRIDGESHIRE (S.) is bounded on the 4 ws: 


north by Liacolnſpire, on the eaſt by Nel 1 
the feathers c 
UMELFORT 
Cornwall, wi 
Gy, governe 
London 184 ( 
miles, 


fordſpire, and on the weſt by Huntingdon and 
Bedfordſpire; is in length but 35 miles, 1 
breadth about 2o, and in circuit about 130, 
containing 17 hundreds, 163 pariſhes, 9 mu- 
ket towns, 1 univerſity, 6 rivers, ) bridges, 


parks, 570,000 acres of land, and about 'v 

1 houſes ; ſends fix members to parti 2 
ment, wiz. 2 for the county, 2 for the unt chamber * 
verſity, and 2 for the town of Cambridge; i * = 
in the dioceſe of Ey, and divided into dd inci aa 
parts, viz, the ſouthern, which is 2 © which is the | 
pain open country, that bears excellent con to the art of 
and barley, of which latter is made = te inquiries c 
dance of malt; in this county alſo is gatien) ltere ” 
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4 preat deal of ſeffron, the deareſt commo 
dity produced in England; the northern part, 
called the iſle of E, is fenny, and neither 
ſo pleaſant ors wholeſome as the ſouthern 

art, yet has rich paſtures, which feed abun. 
dance of cattle, which are very profitable to 
the inhabitants, and afford great plenty of 
fiſh and fow l. #2 
A MEL. (S.) an animal very common in Ara- 
bia, Jud-a, and the neighbouring countries, 
ranked by Moſes among thoſe that were un- 
dein; ſome are large and fleſhy, and fit 
only to carry burdens, which it is ſaid they 
will do to the amount of half a ton; others 
have two bunches on their backs like a fad- 
dle,/ and are fit for men to ride on, or carry 
bu:dens 3 a third fort are both leſs and lean, 
called drm dar ies, and uſed by the great men, 
% horſes, to ride on; the Arabian, Perſians, 
Ee. eat their fleſh ; it is faid they can travel 
a fortnight without ſood. As ſoon as one 
{5 colted, they tie his four feet under his belly 
put a carpet upon his back, and ſtones upon 
the borders of it, that he may not be able to 
riſe for twenty days, to render his joints 
flexible, and eaſy to bend; he has a large 
ſolid foot, but not a hard one; in the ſpring 
all bis hair falls off, and his ſkin remains 
quite naked, during which time the flies tor- 
ment him, to remedy which, they belabour 
his body, they dreſs him with a ſwitch in- 
ſtead of a curry. comb, and duſt his hide as 
we do a carpet, Upon a journey they follow 
him whiſtling and finging, to make him go 
lreely. — Caimet, ; . 
AME “LEON (S.) an unclean animal, forbid- 
den to be eaten by M.ſes ; it is a ſmall crea» 
ture like a 1zard, but with a larger and longer 
bead; it has four feet, on each of which 
there are three claws, and a long flat tail, 
its noſe long. ending in an obtuſe point, its 
back ſharp, ſkin-plaited and jagged like a 
law from the neck to the laſt joint of the 
tail, with a tuſt or comb on its head; in 
her reſpects like a fiſh, The report of its 
living upon air is a miſtake, flies and other 
{mall inſects being its food; as to its colour, 


it is ſo framed, as to excite different colours 


in us, according as the rays of light fall up- 
on it, or its ſituation is in reſpect to us, like 
the feathers of doves, 

VMELFORD (.) a ſmall borough-town in 
Cornwall, whoſe market is weekly on Fri- 
ay, governed by a mayor, Sec. diſtant from 


miles. 


MERA (S.) is ſometimes uſed for chamber, 
and ſometimes for muſick deſigned for a 
chamber for private uſe ; and ſometimes for 
a vault, arched roof, &c, ſometimes for the 
mous machine called the Camera obſcura, 
_ 18 the greateſt help and improvement 
* art of delineation or drawing, that 
— nquries of the three laſt centuries have 
worered ; for by this all manner of objects, 


my 184 computed, and 250 meaſured| 


CAM 


whether «nimals, buildings, or country lad 
ſcapes, are repreſented in their exact propor- 

tions, natural colours, real fituaticns, and in 
all their true perſpectives or ſore. ſnortnings: 
It is made ſometimes by darkening the win 
dows of a room, that looks into ſome ſtreet, 
garden, &c. and making a ſmall bole in the 
ſhutters, &c, fix therein a plain convex glaſs, 
or a double convex glaſs, or rather a tube 
with two glaſſes, for with only one glats the 
object will be repreſented upon the wall or a 
ſheet, &c. hung up on purpoſe, in an inverted 
poſture : But the moſtufeful for the painters 
or draftſmens purpoſes are thoſe made by the 
opticians, being a little cheſt or parallelopi- 
ped, of abeut ten inches broad, and about 
two feet long, &c. furniſhed with glafſes ex- 
actly poſiied, The real uſe, pleaſure, and 
ſatisſaction that ariſes from this inſtrument, 
has put the projecting heads of divers ma- 
thematicians to work, among which, that 
deſcribed by Dr. Graveſand-: in his treatiſe of 
pet ſpective, is worth a painter's while to put 
in practice, | | 

CAMISA'DE (S.) a term in Var, that fignifies- 
a ſudden and unexpected attack in the night 
time, in v hich the aſſailants wear ſome diſ- 
tinguiſhing badge to know their own men 
from the enemy, 

CA'/MLET (S.) a particular fort of ſtuff made 
of filk, hair, or worſted, much uſed fome 
time ago, for mens cloaks and womens rid- 
ing hgods, | 

CAMP (S.) the place where an army is drawn 
up in order of battle, and lics night and day, 
for which purpoſe they build huts or tents to, 
ſleepin ; ſo an army that is continually in 
motion, and upon the watch to ſurprize or 
fatigue an enemy, is called a flying camp. 

CAMPAIGN or CAMPA'IN (S.) that ſpace of 
time in each year that an army is in the field 
a plain or level country is fo called. 

CA'MPDEN or CA'MDEN (S.) in Gloxcefte r= 

Hire, a borough-town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Wedneſday ; they were incorpoe 
rated by king James I. by charter granted in 
the third year of his reiga, which appoints / 
them to be governed by two bailiffs, twelve 
burgeſſes and a ſteward, who have power to 
chuſe 12 inferior burgeſſes; they have power 
to try actions not exceeding the ſum of 6 1. 
135. 44. They have four fairs annually, 
viz, on St, Andrew's-day, and Good- Friday; 
the profits of theſe two belong to the corpo- 
ration, but thoſe on St. George's and St. Ja- 
mes"s-day, to the lord of the manor, The 
market is famous for ſtockings 3 the pariſh 
is ten miles in compaſs; there is a fine 
grammar-ſchool, and good alms-houſes plen- 
tifully relieved, and a charity-ſchool for 30 
poor girls to learn to read, knit, and ſpin ; 


diſtant from London 69 computed, and 86 

meaſured miles. 
CAMPE CHIO (S.) a fort of wood brought 
from America, commonly called nz 
- and, 
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CAN } 
and uſed in dying; the heart of the tree, 
which only is uſed, is at firſt red, and in 
ſome time after turns black; and if ſteeped 
in water, tinctures it ſo ſtrongly with that 
colour, that it may be uſed as ink; ft is 
very heavy, burns freely, and gives a clear, 
laſting flame. 

CA'MYHIRE (S.) a white, ſhining, tranſpa- 
rent, odorife-ous, volatile gum or reſin flow- 
ing from a tree in the iſland of Borneo, and 
the .neighbouring mountainous places, re- 
ſembling a walnut-tree ; 
taſte, and is very hot in the mouth, 

CA'NAANITES (S.) a people deſcended from 
Caraan, and the eleven ſons of this patri- 
arch; their firſt habitation was in the land 
of Canaan, where they increaſed extremely: 
Trade nnd war were their principal cecupa- 
tions; theſe gave riit to their great riches, 
and the ſeveral colonies ſcattered by them 
over almoſt all the iſlands and maritime 
provinces of the Mediterranean. Joſbua, as 
captain of the Iſraelites, conquered them, and 
poſſeſſed their country, which was divided 
among the ſeveral tribes by lot. 

CANA'L (S.) a place cut by art to receive 
water, to render parks and gardens more 
agreeable, and which is generally ſtored 
with ducks, &c. alſo any paſſage that liquids 

' flow in, | 

CANA'RIES (S.) iflands in the Atlanticł ſea, 
to the weſt of Africa, in number ſeven : 
They were by the ancients called the fortu- 
nate. iſlands; the moſt confiderable is Cana- 
ra, Which has a town of the ſame name; 
this iſland is the chief, both for its great fer- 
tility (they having two harveſts in a year) 

and becauſe the governor refides here; there 
are 12 ſugar-mills in it, The other iſlands 
are Teneriffe, the ifle of Palma, the iſles of 
Ferte, Ventura, Gomara, and Lancelote; they 
were firſt diſcovered by a Frenchman, named 
Potbencourt, but are now ſubject to Spain : 
There is a great deal of wine made there, 

and the inhabitants are R:man Catholicks. 

CANA'RY-BIRD S.) a ſmall bird, much 
noted for its fine ſinging, at firſt brought 
from the Canar ies, but now bred in many 
parts of Europe ; - alſo a cant-name for a 
wheedler, flatterer, or pretender to great 
matters, that he neither can, nor deſigns to 
perform. | | 

CA'NCEL (V.) to make void an inſtrument, 
by tearing off the ſeal, &c. 

CANCER (S.) in Aftronomy, is one of the 12 
figns of the zodiack, repreſented on the 
globe and planiſpheres by the figure of a 
crab, and in writing marked gg ; Ptolemy 
makes 13, Tycho 15, Flamſteed 71 ſtars in 
it. In Pbyfick, it is a hard and immoveable 
tumor, of a livid or lead colour, epcom- 
paſſed round with branched turgid veins ful 
of black, muddy blood; it begins without 


it has a bitteriſh| 


CAN 


breaſt; it is obſervable to 


grow more in ba. 


pain, and grows apace, and chiefly afflis 
the lax, glandulous parts, eſpecially the 


ren or fingle women, than Sea, 
CA NDID (A. R | on 1h 
* . N kind. i ter Ups inſtru 
ATES (S.) two or more perſon CA NN. 
are ſtriving for t $ that un 
thing, : by be ame place, reward, o : thr 
CANDIZA'TION (s.) the cryftatlis; five n 
congealing of oh ** it b * there: 
and purified in water. ohne CANNO 
CA'NDLE (S.) an artificial inſtrument to gi firing | 
light, made of various fizes and Mia. out co. 
ſome of wax, ſome of tailow, &c. * CANNO 
CA*NDLEMAS (S.) a feſtival appointed þ 1 
the church, to be obſerved the ſecond Fu (ANON 
of F:bruary, in honour of the purification my 
of the virgin Mary, at which feſtival fr 36d Be 
merly we, and till the Papiſts go in proce 3 
ſion, with miny lighted candles ; they all thematic 
conſecrate candles on that day tor the lervicg that bri 
of the yer enſuing, | queſtior 
CA'NDLESTICK (S.) an inftrument to hal b large 
or contain a candle, made in various forms u alt 
and all forts of matter, as wood, iron, bras leads ani 
ne, earth, 7 erg famous deſcrip E 
ions given of the golden candl;tick in tt 1 
Jewiſh temple. | CANO'NI 
CA'NDOUR (.) honeſty, fincerity, faithl mos; 
neſs, N downright dealing, uprightneh 1 eg 
or courteſy, | 
CA'NDY (V.) -to make a thing white, CANONIZ 
whitſters do ; but generally it means prep 6 55 
rations of ſweet. meats made by the conſec VoNI 
tioners, and thickening and cryſtallizing ſv rule or 1; 
gar on fruits; alſo to grow ſtale andmoul be a air 
dy, and fo thicken like ſweet meats, CA'NONL 
CANE (S.) an Indian reed, much ufed to wil cal law, 
with, of a woody, tho? porous conliſtence CANOE! (< 
ſome of which are highly valued, and & of the try 
for large ſums of money; alſo a meaſure « 6 with fire, 
various lengths, uſed by the Italian; alk A'NOPY. 
the name of that part of a weaver's-oun ſtate, for 
thro* which the threads of his filk, workted . 
&c. paſs, a 
CANE (v.) to threſh, beat, or chaſtiſe vit r 01 
a tane or walking ſtick. c Ayr _ 
CA'NIBALS (S.) thofe people, among th + (V.) 
MWeß.-Jadi ans, that eat mens fleſh ; allo at * VA 
for any perſon that cruelly deſtroys or injure 1 'P, 
their fellow. creatures by oppreſſion of a c int 601 
ſort or kind. 
CANI'CULAR (A.) of or belonging to 2 dog wag 14 
CANINE (A.) like, of or belonging to ads wy len 
ſo that diſeaſe that occafions an extra einTa T. 
hunger, is called the canine appetite. 3 27 
CA'NISTER (S.) a quantity of tea from with d | 
to 100 pounds; but now commonly men "Hs. 
any veſſel; large or (mal), that holds ted ev gz 
whether it be made of earth, as china, dab RBI 
metal, as filyer, tin, or any thing elle. 7 of 
CA'NKER (S.) a corroding, eating, ſpreat 1 
fore ; likewiſe a diſorder in trees ; allo 2 Fay 
ruſt of iron, braſs, copper, &c. Y nos the 
CANN (s.) a drinking veſſel made of wod er. 
in the ſhape of a batrel; from whence, B "wh 
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| that the firſt Chriſtian biſhop, St. Auguſtine, 


CAN 
call large barrels or buoys t 
_—_ for lea ma, ks, cann buoys ; alſo an 


— 


inſtrument uſed in the racking off of wines. 


'NNON S.) an inſtrument of war, a large 
72 254 of ordnance, for the ſhooting 
or throwing bullets, ſtones, or other offen 
five matter againſt the enemy, of which 
there are many forts, : 
CANNONA/DE (V.) when an army fights by 
firing upon the enemy, with cannons, with- 
out coming to a cloſe engagement. | 
CANNONEE'R (S.) the manager or director 
of a cannon, A gunner. ; ; 
CA'NON (S.) a rule or ſtated Jaw to guide o 
direct one's ſelf by, eſpecially in church mat 
ters; allo a prebendary who erjoys a living 
in a cathedral or collegiate church, In Mo 
thenaticks, it is the reſult of ſome preceſ+ 
that brings out a general rule for folving all 
queſtions of that kind; with Printers, it i: 
a large ſort of letter; with the Mufcians 
it is a ſhort compoſition, in which one par 
leads and another follows; with Divines, the 
rece;ved books of the Old and New. Teſta- 
ment, are called the canon of ſcripture. 
CAN O' NIC ALA.) regular, orderly, according 
to cule ; alſo aut hentick, orthodox or true 
CA'NONIST (S.) a profeſſor, practiſer, or 
doctor of the canon law. 
CANONIZA'TION (S.) the act of making o. 
appointing a perſon to be called a ſaint or holy. 
CANONIZE (V.) to examine by a ſtanding 
rule or law ; alſo to declare or make a per- 
ſon a faint, _ . 
1 (S.) the church or eccleſiaſti- 
cal law, | 
CANOE" (S.) a boat made by the Indians out 
of the trunk of a large tree, by hollowing it 
with fire, &c. 5 | 
CANOPY (S.) a cloth, curtain, or teſter of 
ſiate, for princes and nobtemen to fit under 
upon grand occafions ; it is alſo made uſe of 
by perſons of inferior rank ; it ſometimes 
fignifies only the curtains and teſter of a bed, 
there being a ſort of beds called canopy beds. 
CANT (V.) to talk gibberiſh like gypfies ; to 


whine, and make large pretences to religion, | 


friendſhip, &c, without fincerity ; alſo to caſt 
or throw a thing off or away. 
CANT (S.) a barbarous, broken fort of ſpeech 
made uſe of by gypfies ; alſo a pretence to 
s friendſhip, and religion, without in- 
ing it. 
CNTATA (s.) a ſong for one or more voi- 
ces, with or without inftruments, compoſed 
| on divers movements, and in the ſtile of 
era. : 
CANTERBURY (s.) the chief place in the 
county of Kent, a city and archbiſhoprick ; 
the place is ſo ancient, as to be ſaid to be 
built goo years before the birth of Chriſt ; 


if not the firſt ;Chriſtian preacher, ſettled 
3 and it was here the famous Tbenat d 


let, who was killed upon account of his 


BY, 
tyrannizing over Heary II. king of Expland, 
and by the policy of the court of Reme, and : 
blind ſuperſtition of that time, was cano- 
nized, and his ſhrine ſo much reſorted to, 
that the name of Jeſus was almoſt forgot 
among his blind votaries, and the gifts were 
ſo many, large, and valuable, that at the 
diſſolution, the plate and jewels that were 


| leſt filled two large cheſts, that required 
eight men each to remove. 


The cathedral 
is a noble majeſtick_ pile, and has a venera- 
ble aſpect, both near and at a diſtance: Un- 
der this church is a large proteſtant French 
church, firſt given dy queen F/izaberh to the 
Wallors, that fled from the perſecution of 
the duke of Alva, and the king of France, of 
whoſe poſterity many ſtill remain, whoſe 
principal employment is in the weaving tradez 
this, together with the great increaſe of hop 
grounds, within theſe few years, has greatly 
increaſed the inhabitants of this plage: It is 
encompaſſed with a moat and wall, on which 
are or were ſeveral watch. towers and cit-dels, 
without which are its ſuburbs, in which, 
and within the city, are 14 pariſh churches, 
befides the cathedral, within whote limits 

ſeveral fine buildings belonging to the ph, 
and preberds, alſo a free ſchool, called the 


king's ſchool 5 There are many good build- 


ings in the city, and particularly a good mare 


© ket-houſe, over which are rooms for the 


nayor, aldermen, &c. to diſpatch the pub- 
ck buſineſs, The archbiſhop is primate of 
1! England, It is governed by a mayor, al- 
dermen, recorder, &c. It enjoys many pri- 
vileges, ſends two members to. parliament, 
and befides the ſhambles has two common 
markets weekly on Wedneſday and Satur- 
day; diſtant from London 43 computed, and 
6 meaſured miles, ; 


CANTHA'/RIDES (S.) a venomous kind of 


i ſects, which, when dried and pulverized 


arg principally uſed to raiſe bliſters, 
AN 


THUS (S.) in Anatemy, the angle or 


corner of the eye; that next the noſe, is 


call'd the great, and that next the temples, 

the little Cantbus ; allo the neck or little 

trough made in a veſſel, for the more eaſy 
uring off the liquor, 


CA'NTICLES (S.) holy or divine ſongs, which 


carry a ſpiritual meaniog in them farther than 
the bare words of themſelves expreſs, fuch as 
Solomon Song in the Bible, 


CA'NTO (S.) a diviſion in an heroick poem, 


like bocks and chapters in proſe ; alſo in 
Mufick, a ſong, or the treble part thereof, 


CANTON (V.) to ſeparate or divide a country 
into parts or provinces, as the Sviſs Cantons, 


Fc. alſo to fortify or defend one's ſelf in a 
place, In Heraldry, it is to make an ordie 
nary conſiſting of two lines, one drawn per- 
pendicularly from the chief, and the other 
perpendicular from the fide of the eſcutcheon, 


and is always leſs (har a quarter of the field, 


I CA'NTUS 


CAP 


CA'NTUS.(S.) in Maſick, is 
counter- tenor. 
C:\'NVASS v.) to ſearch, examine, or 
"roughly look into a matter. 3 
CA'NVAS (S.) cloth ſometimes wove very 
open, for children to learn to mark upon, 
and ſometimes very cloſe, fine and ſtrong, 
to make ſails for ſh ps, &c, w. th; alſo uſed 
in Painting, and Tapflery performed with 
the needle ; the French call the model, upon 
which a ſong or piece of muſick is to be 
compoſed, by ths name. 

' CAN/ZONE (S.) a Mufical Term, and when 
applied to vocal Mufick, means the ſame with 
cantata ; and when added to infirumental 
Mufick, means the ſame with ſonata; and if 
added to any particular part of the compo- 
fition is the ſame with allegro. 


tho- 


CAP (S.) a cove:ing for the head, made of di- 


vers forms, and of various materials,” worn | 
by men uſually inſtead of a wig, in an un- 


dreſs while perſons are very buſy ; alſo to| 


lie in; and when underſtood of women, go 
under various denominations, as coif, mob, 
pinners, &c. 


their ſlaves the cap, it entitled them to free - 
dom; and in Untwer/ities, when the ſtudents 
were preſented with the cap, they were then 
no longer under the rod of their ſuperiors, 
The cap is ſometimes uſed as a mark of in- 
famy, In rah, the Few are diſtinguiſhed 
by a yellow cap; at Lucca, by an orange- 
coloured one. In France, thoſe perſons that 
Had been bankrupts, were for ever after 
obliged to wear a green cap. In a Ship, a 
cap is a ſquare piece of timber put over the 
heap or upper part of the maſt, having a 
round hole cut in it, to let the maſt through, 
by which means the top maſts, and top 
gallant maſts are kept ſteady, 
CA'PABLE (A.) able, fit, or ſufficiently qua. | 
lified to do a thing effectually. 
CAPA'CIOUS (A.) of large extent, fit or 
proper to receive a thing, ſpacious, great 
vaſt. | : 
CAPA'CITATE (V.) to enable, aſſiſt, or fit a 
perſon to undertake or perform a thing, 
CAPA'CITY (S.) power or ability to do a 
thing, fufficient to receive or contain; alfo 
the extent of a perſons underſtandiug, wit 
or judgment. In Geometry, the ſolidity or 
content of a figure or body, is fo called 
from whence thoſe meaſures or veſſels that 
hold or contain liquor, grain, &c. are call. 
ed meaſures or veſſels of capacity; fo in 
Law, when a fingle perſon, or politick bo- 
dy, has a right to purchaſe or ſell, give or 
take lands, ſue others, or be ſued them- 
ſelves, they are ſaid to do it in their fingle 
litical, or corporate capacity. 
' CAP-A-PEE! (A.) all over from head to foot 
compleatly furniſhed, cloathed or provided 
for the performance of ſomething. 


the medius, or | : 


Anciently they were the ſym. | 
bots of liberty, for when the Romans gave | 


N 

a horſe, eommonly meant wh 

finer than Sassy | ne 

CAPE (S.) the neck- piece of a coat or cloak: 
alſo a mountainous protuberance that runs 

farther out into the ſea than the reſt of the 

continent, of which it is a part. 

CA/PER (S.) the flowers of an [talian ſhrvb 

which when pickled, make a pleaſant favce; 

aiſo a jump, bound, or leap from the exth, 

made by dancers, to ſhew their activity. f 

CA! PER (V.) to leap, or jump up on high in 

Dancing; to run or ſkip about wantoni). 

CA PHAR (S.) a toll paid by the Christian 

merchants that carry or fend merchandizes 

from A eppo to Feruſalem, 

CAPI“. AGA (S.) a Turkiſþ officer, or gover. 
nor of the gates of the Seraglio, otherwiſe 
called grand maſter of the Seraglio ; this it 
the firſt dignity among the white eunuchs, 
He is always near the perſon of the grand 
ſeignior, He introduces ambaſſadors to their 
audience, and without his permiſſion no body 
goes in or out of the grand ſeignior's apart- 
ment ; his office entitles him to wear the 
turban in the Seraglio, and to go every where 
on horſeback. He accompanies the grand 
ſeignior to the ſultana's apartment, but goes 
no farther than the door; his office bringy 
him abundance of preſents, though his allow. 
ance from the grand ſeignior is but moderate, 

CAPFLLAMENTS (S.) the ſmall fibres which 
compoſe the nerves ; alſo thoſe ſmall fibres 
which grow in the middle of a flower, com · 
monly called flamina. 

CAPFLLARY. (A.) hairy, or full of ſmall 
threads and fibres, 

CAPULLARY ARTERIES (S.) in Antony, 
are the ſmalleſt veſſels in a human body, and 
are much finer than a hair. | a 

CA'PITAL (A.) chief, head, or principal; it 
relates to ſeveral things, as the capital ſtock, 
in trading companies, is the fund or quane 
tity of money, they are by their charter al 
lowed to employ in trade. 

CA'PITAL (S.) in Architefure, is one of the 

principal members of a column or pilaſter 
it is placed between the ſhaft and the ent- 
blature, and by the various ornaments and. 
members in it, we diſtinguiſh one order 
from another. TE 

CA'PITAL CITY (S.) is the metropolis r 
chief city in a kingdom, in or near wic 
the king or ' emperor commonly reſides, a 
London in England, Paris in France, Mali 
in Spain, Vienna in Germany, Corflantinſ# 
in Turk Ec. * 

CAPITAL CRIME (S.) a fault which fub 
jects the criminal to the loſs of his lite. 

CA/PITAL LETTERS (S.) are ſuch as 1 
vulgarly called great letters, 25 A, B, C. 4e. 

CA'PITAL MEDICINES (s.) fuch 23 wig 
markable for the number of ingredients, 
their extraordinary virtues, as micht 
venice treacle, & c. tax; er bt 


CAA RISON (S.) trappings or furniture for 
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' © eas; and Hniſhed in the 22 iſt, by 'Targuinus 


| ' ſenate aſſembled, and here were depoſited the 


 CA'PRICORN(S$.) one of the twelve ſigns or 


\CA'PSTAN or CAPSTERN (S.) a large 'beam 


CAP 


for the head of each perſon in a family, = 
CAPITOL (s.) à fortreſs at Rome, began i 
the 139th year of Rome, by Targainius Priſ+ 


Superbus, wherein was a temple dedicated to 
'upiter, thence called Capirolinus ; here the 


moſt ſacred and valuable things belonging to 
the ſtate, it was in this temple they made 
their vows and took the oath of allegiance, 
and here the magiſtrates and thofe who had 
the honout'of the triumph, preſented them- 
ſelves to thank the gods for their victory, ant 
to pray for the proſperity of the republick. 
CAPITULATE (V.) to yield, ſurrender, or 
ſubmit upon certain tems. 
CAPITULA'TION (S.) in Var, the ſurren- 
dering a town upon certain conditions, alſo 
the pact or agreement the Emperor of Ger- 


nary ſwears inviolably to maintain at his 


election. | 
CA'PNOMANCY (S.) a kind of divination 
uſed by the ancients in their ſacrifices ; 3s 
when the ſmoak was thin, light, and went 
up ſtraight, the omen was good; when the 
contrary, bad, There was alſo another ſpe- 


cies of it, which confiſted in obſerving the 


ſmoak ariſing from poppy and jeſſamine 
ſeeds caſt upon light coals, _ | 
CA'PON (S.) a fowl crammed or fattened up 
for eating, commonly underſtood of a cock 
zelt; alſo an eunuch, or effeminate fellow. 
CAPRI'CHIO or CAPRICE /s.) a fantaſtick 
humour, ſome magotty diſlike to, or find- 
ing fault with a thing, a mere freak, an un- 
reaſonable fancy, or fooliſh humour. 
CAPRICIOUS (A.) whimfical, | fooliſh, un- 
ſettled, fantaſtical, ' E 


diviſions into which the aſtronomers have 
dividec the Zodiack, and which upon the 
globe, is drawn or painted in the ſhape of 
a goat ; the ſun enters this fign about the 
middle of winter, with us here in England. 
Its fign' or mark is yp : The Afrologers cal! 
it earthly, dry, and cold, the houſe of Sa- 
turn and exaltation of Mars, 

CAPRIO/LE (S,) a term among Fockies, im- 
porting, that when a horſe is at his full leap, 
or ſtretch, he ſtrikes his hind-legs out as far 

, 28 he poſſibly can, near and evenly together, 
APRI'ZANS (s.) à term with fome Pbyfi- 
dere fignifying the irregular motion or beat- 
ing of the pulſe, 8 


- © 


N of timber placed behind the wind- 
— 3 + . there are ſeveral holes bored 

Aiftances, to put in poles, bars 
or handſpikes of wood, ng Lows heave, 
vegh, or draw up any thing very heavy, 
3 hogſheads, &c. _ to ftretch 
: or other ropes, and ma e them fit 
aſe, At fea it is differently called, from 


u f. bo or part of the ſhip jt is fixed in, 


CAR 
diately behind the main- maſt, and the jeer 
5 As ſet between the man- maſt and 
ehe fore miſt, & b.. 
CA'PSULATE (V.) to cover, contain, or en- 
cloſe, particularly with natural coverings, 
the Hiſk of a nut, the pod of a bean, &c. 
CAPTAIN (s.) the head, chief, or leader 
of a company or multitude; and in milttary 
Affairs, is the head officer of à cο pH of 
horſe or foot; alſo on board #finglethip the 
-* maſter or principal commander is fo*twlled, 
When an army is reduced to dffBani; and 
he thereby loſes his company, he is called a 
_ captain reformed, when he is continued cafe 
tain, is a ſecond to another, or without poſt, 
The commanding officer of the colonel's 
troop, in every regiment, is called captain 
lieutenant; and in the Cant Phraſe, a captain 
is a bully, who is to quarrel or fight with 
peeviſh gameſters, ho are teſty or quarrel- 
tome at the loſs of their money; and ſome- 
times it ſignifies money itſelf, as, the captain 
ts no! at home, that is, there is no money in 
my pocket, e : 
CA/PTIQUS (A.) quarrelſome, teſty, full of 
objections, ready to take hold of every ſha- 
dow or pretence, © pe Lite ohhh 
CA*PTIVATE- (v.) to conquer, win, or 
overcome; to enſnare, entice, or wheedle, 
uſually applied to the inclinations and affec- 
tions of mankind, © : 2 
CA PTIVE (S.) one who is conquered or en- 
ſlaved, ſo as to be neceſſitated or compelled 
to perform the will of another. 5 
CAPTUVITY (s.) bondage, flavery, wholly 
at the command of another. 
CA'PTURE (S.) prize, booty, or plunder. 
In Law, it is the arreſting or ſeizure of a 
perſon, by the authority of a warrant,” &c, 
CA/PUCHINS (S.) a fort of Franciſcan friars, 
ſo called from their great capuchin, which is 
an odd kind of cap or hood ſewed to their 
habit, and generally hangs down behind 
upon their backs, | 
CA'PUT- MORTUUM (s.) in Chymifry, is 
that dry, earthy ſubſtance, that is left with= 
out ſpirit, or apparent virtue, after diſtilla- 
tion, or other proceſs by fire. | 
CAR (S.) a ſtately chariot like a throng, uſed 
in triumphs, and at the feaſtings of princes ; 
alſo any carriage that goes upon two or four 
wheels. 
CA'RABINE or CARBINE (S.) an inſtru- 
ment oi war uſed by horſemen, between the 
ſize of a piſtol and a muſket, and commonly 
of a pretty large bore. : 
CARABINEE'RS (S.) among the French, are 
a choice fet of horſemen picked out of the 
common regiments, and carrying carabines 
for their arms. n 
CA/'RACOL (s.) a motion made by the ca- 
valry, halt round, or a half turn ſrom the 
left to the right, changing bands, that the 
enemy may not find out whether they intend 
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the half turn oach 1 4 2 n fire, are called carcaſſes, « #0 fol 
— og eee 
on 3 | they can be diſcharge | 
the Jews, who | pay before they . Fogland 
Ce Bs the ren Tai of ei CARD or CHART (43+ map tit aac fil off 
adhere ;4 reje& all thoſe books which | the ſea coaſis; alſo the name of a thick pa- head, t 
ſcripture, - £ ws canon of the Jewi, and | per, or paſte- board cut into parallelogram number 
= rp implicit faith in the holy ſcripture, | of about three inches broad and five inches many td 
ee Kh C5 to examine whether any] long, marked with different ſpots, and vſed Novigat 
We 7 the 4 be true or falſe. They to game or play with for dive, fion; allo the ſouth, i 
age wh hylacteries or parchments up name of an inſtrument with abundance 0 and Cap 
| on the doors of their houſes, nor thoſe ront- | iron or braſs tceth or ſpikes init, to cond in te 
lets which the Jeus wear upon their fore. ilk, 151 Rs mb or clean wool, fla 1 — 
They call the reſt of the Jes bridled } CARD (V. ) to comb or ! Wool, flax, &c, CARDIN, 
heads. h Fw. ſee them in their ſynagogues | with proper inſtruments of iron or braſs wire, church o 
_ OS on their ſoreheads; the paſ } CARDIAC (A.) F medicine which comfarts | incumbe 
with p herein theſe phylaQeries are men- and ſtrengthens the heart by putting the eccletiaſt 
I which are underſtood literally by 2 8 2 8 s — raged 
a | i ively. The e icity- and tone e fibres, whic with hin 
| 2 bo n 3 were before weakened and vitiated, are re. church: 
reject the cabala or traditions, They have 2 ee is occaſioned a briſker ad any 
| K ud, and obſerve reer circulation. 
x + n 8 chen the Rab - | CARDVACA (S.) à diſtemper that ſuffocztet, 1243, £2 
__ rer ſet almoſt <a bounds to the prohi- \mothers, or ſtiffes the —_ 1 . _ Ar 
bited deg ees of marriage. . | 1 eee _ a po 5 os; 0 the — 9 
CARA/NNA 3.) Oe. brit | — ä CARDIGAN (S.) the ſhire and aſſize ton, gave the 
of x) e » brough | pleaſantly ſeated lon the er Per. famoy "yg th 
A- SW Wide bog ; n Britain, ove e card 
NN Refiners, is one ſeru- | for breeding the beſt ſalmons in Brun, 
CABAL (3.) reh me [nag Tied it is which it has a good ſtone bridge, — a mantel 
oo four e - | B | 1 by ſeveral arches. It is a large w_ Popy 1 ö _ 4 
CARAVAN (S.) ſometimes . a args, wan. 2 2 eee e. — | —4 ry 2 
in Tur Q» | | 1 Sa ; : , 
2 — — 25 rene 
— — the Arabs ; and ſometimes | ſhire hall, — — — by ** 33 
F - . : loſe carriage ] is @ corpora , * . | 
it Hgyifies with us a fort of c Idermen, common-covncil, &c, enjoys ſe are com 
< WaggoD, and ſometimes a large ae Th — 1 5 dre > han one members pr v een 
CARAV/ANSERA (s.) a Turkif(inn of place | lament, r 
of entertainment for travellers. Saturday; is diſta e ee e CA'RDINA 
CARA'VEL or CA'RVEL.(S.) the name of a|. puted, and 198 TD nes . 
trading veſſel uſed in the Mediterranean ſea, ; (Vas ONCE poſſeſſe 7 he firſt Briton that CA'RDING 
| having a ſquare poop, and rigged like a ee who 2 _ _—_ — 
galley of about 120 tons burden. ö N e 2 wy : ways of mes, wall to ft it fo 
CA'RAWAY (5.) 4 2 2 g's, tea ds gave the Engliſb a footing erf 8 
the ba 0 r S ; h quit ral ſpec; 
wars pug much uſed by the ConfeBtionerr; which they never 2 yas by _ * * — 
it is produced ſrom a plant of the ſame| reduced H benedifus, 
a ; 2 2 province , J fix coun ties, 
CARRONA'DE (V.) to flice and broil fleſh on | CA'RDIGANSHIRE (.) _ foil, 0 ARE or C, 
the coals. | | y Tins 0h Og, 7 une, — the ſouthern add thing with 
CA'RBUNCLE(S.) a precious ſtone of a deep] but ill clothed with gt and very fl 8 
red colour, which is by ſome reported to] weſtern parts . without hills) tþ or extraoy 
ſhine in the dark; alſo a malignant tumour | (though not . ae — We 
attended with great pain, heat, mortifica-4 eaſtern and northern p ſt which is the Plim CAREE'N ( 
tion, lividreſs, and at laſt blackneſs ; it be- and more 3 of great erte i veſſel at 
ginswith one or more puſtules, and ſometimes} limon Hill, a moun 64 ariſh churches, int into a prog 
a {cab, under which gathers a Putrid ulcer ;} height. It has in it 64 in the dioceſe o ground an 
it is owing to a ſharp, corrofive, hot, ſaline] four market ap ark; . circumference, co or in the be 
humour, which very often proves mortal, | | David 5 ; 18 94 miles 1 es of land, and 370 and then « 
CA'RCASS or CA'RCASE (S.) ſpoken of the] tains about 520,000 eee to parliame CAREER ( 
trunk or body of an animal when dead. In | houſes ; ſends. two nd one for the ton. or runs, 
ArchiteFure, the ſhell of a houſe unfiniſhed one for the county, 5 4 mines, from #i leads, Sc. 
or unfurniſhed ; alſo in Cuazery, iron-caſes} is remarkable far its xtracted. This cu? CARE'SS 6 
made to hold combuſtible matters, which 1 —— filver'is e or make n 
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' and fortitude are the cardinal virtues, | 


WCA'RDUUS (s.) the botanical name for ſeve- 


C AR 


or breeding plate for the whole kingdom of 
Freland, ſouth of Trent. 8 a * 
CARDINAL (A.) the chief, the principal, the 
head, the ſupreme; in Arutbmetiet, cardinal 
numbers are fuch as exprefs — = 

things there are, as 1,-7, 10, &c, In 
Nag, &c, the north, eaſt, weſt, and] 
ſouth, in Aftronomy, Aries, Libra, mu 
and Capricorn are called the cardinal points; 
in Morality, prudence, temperance, Juſtice, 


CARDINAL (S.) an eminent dignity in the 
church of Rome; they were at firſt only the 
incumbents of a pariſh, but are now ſtiled 
ecclefiaſtical princes z' they are about 70 in 
number, and are all the pope*s council, and 
with him concert all affairs relating to the 
church: It is out of their number the pope ; 
is choſen, and it is they only who chuſe him. 
Intent IV, at the council of Lyons held in 
1243, gave them the red cap; Paul II. in 
1464, the ſcarlet habit; Gregory XIV. be 
ſowed the red cap upon the regular cardinals, 
who before only wore a hat: Urban VIII. 
gave them the title of eminence, whereas 
before they only had that of moſt illuſtrĩious. 
The cardinals dreſs is a ſattane, a rochet, a 
a mantelet, or ſhort purple mantle over their 
rochet ; the mozette, and a papal cape over 


— 


Their garment is either red, or the colour of 
dried roſes or violets, The regular cardinals 
wear no filk, nor any other colour except 
that of their order; but the red hat and cap 
are common to them all. When cardinals 
are ent to princes courts ; it is in quality of 
legates 2 /atere, and when they are ſent to any 
town, their government is called legation. 
CARDINALSHIP S.) the honour, dignity, 

or office of a cardinal, 
CA'RDING (S.) combining, break ng. or un- 

tangling wool, cotton, hair, Sc. in order 
to fit it for 3 


ſpinning. 


ral ſpecies of plants of the thiſtle kind, but 
commonly it means what is called corduvs 
= from its excellent medicinal qua- 


ARE or CA'REFULNESS (S.) the doing a, 
thing with prudence, diligence, caution, ob- 
ſervation and conſideration ; alfo anxiouſneſs 
or extraordinary concern for the ſucceſs or 
welfare of a perfon or thing. | 
CAREE'N (V.) to clean, refit, and mend a 


into a proper place, and lay one fide upon the 
ground and reQify whats amiſs in the other, 


CAREER (s.) the pace a horſe or man goes 
or runs, | 


eads, Ec. 


CARE'SS (v.) to con ile, 
or ke wich oa pete * N 


v 


the rochet in publick and ſolemn actions: 


veſſel at ſea 3 for which purpoſe they get it 


4 


or in the bottom, by caulking, tallowing, æc. 
and then do the ſame by the other fide. 1 


the courſe or manner of life he | 


CAR 


bo foll of cattle, as to be called the nurſery { CARE/SSES (S.) expreffions of love, teſpect. 


friendſhip or approbation, by treating, praiſ- 
ing or complimenting, r 
CA'RET (S.) à mark in writing or printing, 
whereby ſome part of a word or ſentence 
inſerted where th's mark 4 is put. 
CARGO (S.) the whole ladirg of a ſhip, ar 
all the goods that belong to one man; and 
ſometimes applied to all of one Tort, when 
there are many diffe-ent ſpecie. 
CART'BBEES (S.) certain ſmall iſlands in the 
Weft-Indics, called alſo Canibal ſod, from 
the inhabitants eating human fleſh ; and ie 
now often ſpoken of any large number of 
courts alleys or fmal! divifions of fireets. 
CA'RICOUS TUMOUR (S.) is a ſwelling re- 
ſemblintz the figure of a fig, ſuch are the. 
piles ſometimes, e s 
CA*RIES (S.) in Surgery, a rottenneſs or cor- 
ruption of the bones, „ 
CA'RIUS (S.) a foul bone, one tending to 
rottenneſs or corruption, ; : 
CARK (V.) to be ſollicitous, to be anxious or 
over-careful, | Gn ay en 


and aft atong from one beam to another, in 
order to bear up or ſupport the ledges to 
which the planks of the deck are faſteced 3 
in ſome parts of England, grey peaſe are 
called car lings. 8 7 i 
CARLTSLE (S.) a ſmall, but well. fortified city 
in Cumberland, is both. pleaſantly and deli- 
cately ſitusted, being guarded on the north 
fide by the Eden, on the eaſt by the Perrerel, 
on the weſt by the Caude; it is ſecured 
by a ſtrong wall, a caſtle, and a citadel, the 
. frontier place and key of Exg/ond, in which 
for many ages hath been kept a ſirong gari- 
ſon; juſt below this 5 famous Pic: 
walt began, which croſſed the whole iſland 
to Newcaſtle upon Tyne, and here alſo ended 
the great Roman highway; the buildings are 
old, but the ſtreets fair, Henry I. dignified 
it with being an epiſcopal ſee, and beflowed 
many other priviſeges upon it, to render it 
populous, and fortified it, as a proper barrier 
againſt the Sco/s, to make it ſtrong. The 
great church, called Sr, Mary's, is a Vene- 
rable old pile, a great part of it was built by 
St. David, king of Scotland, who held this 
county, together with 7/:fmoreland and Nor- 
thumber land, in vaſſalage from the crown of 
England 3 it has alſo another church, called 
Cutbbert's, It is at preſent a wealthy and 
populous place, the houſes are well built, 
and city walled in, having three gates, and 
trades chiefly in fuſtians ; has a confiderable 
market weekly on Saturdays, and a yearly 
fair on the aſſumption of 


is goverved by a mayor, 12 aldermen, two 


ment: The aſſizes and ſeſfions are uſually 
| held here it is 235 computed, and 101 


. 


meaſured miles diſtant from Lenden. 
b 13 ">. oa 


chat is omitted, is ſigniſied that it muſt be 


CA'RLINGS (S.) timbers in a ſhip, lying fore 


Virgin Mary; © 
bailiffs, & c. and ſends two burgeſſes to parlia - 
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fleſn that is given to the dogs after the chace 
.CARNA'TION (S.) a fleſh colour; a fine flow- 
- CA'RNAVAL or CA/RNIVAL (8) a ſeaſon 


' CARNIVOROUS (A.) a greedy feeding upon, 


CAR 


- „ 127 x % 
r. 


at firſt very rigid in their d ſcipline, but af - 
terwards it was moderated, and about 1540 
divided into two forts, one following and 
reſtoring the ancient ſeverities, and the other 
the milder allowances ; they take their name 
from mount Carmel, and pretend very en- 
thuſiaſtically, that E/jub and Elias were the 
founders of their order, that Pythagoras and 
the antient druids, &c. were regular pro- 
ſeſſors of their order, &c. Some of them 
go bare foot, others not; they are much 
eſteemed in the Roman church, and have 
abundance of monaſteries. 


* 


CARMI'NATIVES (S.) remedies uſed to ex- | 


pel wind, or cure windy diſorders. 
CARMINE (S.) a bright red colour inclinable 
10 a purple, uſed by painters in miniature 
and ſometimes. in oil. 8 age 
CA\/RNAGE (S.) a great ſlaughter, a maſſacre 
or overthrow of an army; with Hunt/men, 


is over, is ſo called, TRE 7 
CA'RNAL(A.) fieſhly, ſenſual, voluptuous, 
one wholly governed by his appetites. 


er, whoſe leaves are ſo coloured ; in Paint- 
ing, it is thoſe parts of the body, which 
have no drapery. 


of mirth and ies obſerved. in Irahy, but 
particularly at Venice; it begins at Twelfth- 
day, and holds till Lent. "wy 


or devouring fleſh. ad ng 
CARNO'SITY (S.) fleſhineſs; alſo a preter- 
natural lump or obſtruction growing in any 
part of the body. ay we 
CA'ROL (S.) a fong of joy, or ſalutation at 
a feaſt or birth day, or any publick or 
private banquetting or merriment. | 
CA'ROS (S.) in Phy/ich, is a lethargy got t 
a very great height, ſo that the patient can 
hardly be awakened by any means. 
CARO/TIDES S.) two arteries, one on each 
- fide the neck, ſerving to convey the blood 
from the abrta to the brain. | . 


CAROU'SE (V.) to make merry, to drink 


freely, to tippfe much, to qvaff. 


CARÞ (V.) to find fault, to blame, cenſure, 
or wrangle at Cr with a perſon or thing. 


CARP S.) the name of a fine freſh- water 
fiſh; in whoſe palate is ſometimes, found a4 


"ſtone of a triangular form or ſhape. _ .. 
CARPENTER (S.) an artificer that works in 
wood, ard particularly in the rough, large 
or ſt ongeſt parts of houſe or ſhip building. 
CA'RPENTRY (S.) the art of working ir 
wood, commonly applied to building, whe. 
ther it he of houſes or ſhips. x2 


M * . 


CAR 


. a e Ware e ren 
CA'RMELITES (s.) an order of mendicants CARREE'R (s.) the ſwift motion or pace that 


a a horſe, coach, or perſon goes in running or 
driving, when they go with their utmoſt vi- 
gour; alſo the violent precipitate, inconfi- 
derate actions of fooliſh and unreaſonable 


IS i | 
CA'RRIAGE {S.) the conveying goods, mer. 


chandize or perſons from one place to ano. 
ther; alſo waggons, arts, . coaches, &c, 
, uſed for the like purpoſe, are called carria- 
ges; alſo the manners, behaviour, mein or 


- > 


geſture of a perſon.. \ 


is to carry goods from one town or city to 
another, upon horſes, in waggons, &c. alſo 
a cant word for a ſet of rogues who watch 
at inns to get intelligence of what perſons it 
may be worth while to rob, who go and in- 
form the gang with it, but do not appear in 
the fact for ſear of diſcovery. | 
CA'!RRION.(S.).,the fleſh of a dead carca'e 
when it ſtinks. MF 3 4 F 5. 
CARROOVN (S.) the number fixed to à cat 
that is privileged to carry. goods in London, for 
which a conſiderable ſum of money is paid, 
CARROU'SEL (S.) a grand feaſt or act of 
mirth and jollity, ſuch as a prince's inſtal. 
lation, marriage, lord mayor's feaſt, &, 
CA'RRY (V.) to remove. or bear away from 
one place to another. | F 
CART (S.) an inſtrument or carriage to te- 
move heavy goods from one place to ano- 
ther, drawn by one, two, or more horſes, 
CARTEL (S.) a letter challenging a. perſon 
to fight a duel, a: defiance ; alſo an agree- 
ment between contending parties for the ex · 
change or redemption of priſoners, . 
CARTE'SIAN (S.) one who is an admuer, 
. follower, or defender of Cartefus's philelo- 


phy. | 5 
CARTHU'SIANS (S.) a religious order foun- 

ed by Bruno, native of Caloga, and canon of 

Rbeims, who retired from the converle of the 

world in, 19343, to 2 place called Cr 
in the mountains of Dauphiny,, This order 
had no rules, till Baſi! VII. general theres, 
formed ſome conſtitutions out of the c- 
toms they obſerved, and got them confirm- 
ed by the popes The members of this ord, 

obſerve a ſtriR faſt, and, almoſt perpetual 
| flence, an abſtinence. from. fleſh, even nn 
their ſickneſs, à continual confinement. {0 
' their cloiſter; and always wear 2 hair ſlut: 
Their general takes the title of prior of the 
Chartreuſe (which is the principal Ny 
of, and gives name to the order) ng, 
bolds every year a general chapter for." 
affairs of the order. e 
CA'RTILAGE (S.) a thick, firong, 80%) 
' ſubſtance, and ſort of medium between Nt 
and bone. 


CARPE T (S.) 
or paſſage, and commonly underſtood of a 
particular worſted 


dry colours. 


a 


covering fer a table, floor, | 


uff woye with a large | 
pile like velvet, in various figures and ſun- | 


CA'RTMEL ( 8.) | in "Lancaſhire, ſeated 75 
the ſea among the hills called Gage, 5 
has a fair church, buil: cathedtal w Fr 
form of a croſs, has a good market Wer, 
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| 2 A 8 
on Monday fot corn, ſheep and fiſn; 165 


from Loddon. 14 75 
caRTO N or CAR TO ON (,) a draught or 


tapeſtry or freſco. | 


ture, Sculpture, &c. repreſenting a ſcroll of 
paper, in the open or flat part of which 18 
put an inſcription, device, cypher, &c. and 
commonly called a copartment. | 
CARTOU'CH or CA'RTRIDGE (S.) ſo much 
gun-powder put into'a {mall paper caſe, as 
is ſufficient to charge a muſket, cannon, or 
other fire arms; the larger charges are put 
in paſte-boatd or tin caſes, 


pieces; and when applied to food, fignifies 
the doing it artfully by ſeparating the limbs, 
joints, and parts regularly 5 and when ap- 
plied to ſtone, wood, &c. it imports the 
making flowers, knots, figures, or any o- 
ther ornaments, -. - * ; 


&, at great feaſts ; alſo one who makes birds, 
flowers, &c. out of wood, ſtone, &c. 
CARUS (S.) a ſpecies of the apoplexy, in 


with a ſudden deprivation of ſenſation and 
motion, and an acute fever, 

CARY A'TIDES (S.) figures in the ſhape of wo- 
men with long robes, uſed by the ancients in- 
ſtead of.columns to ſupport their buildings. 
CASCA'DE. (S.) the fall of water from a 
higher to a lower part, and is much uſed in 
the pompous gardens of princes, noblemen, 
and gentlemen, by cutting à canal into di- 
verſe heights and- ſtories, by which means 
the water makes a very agreeable noiſe, and 
acquires a velocity, that makes it froth or 
foam much, 


ASE S8) the ſhell; covering, or incloſure of 


matter of a thing in queſtion ; alſo the frame 
vided into proper cells or partitions, that 
printers ſort the ſeveral letters of one ſize in. 
ASE-HA'RDEN (v.) to render iron or ſteel 
ſo hard, as to be capable of refiſting any 
edged tool; alſo to make a perſon obſtinate, 
reſolute, &c, in wickedneſs. 
ASEMATE (S.) a vault in that part of the 
fank of the baſtion next the curtain, ſerving 
v a battery to deſend the face of the oppoſite 
i tion, and the mote or ditch; 25 
SEMENT (S.) that part of a window or 
range of lights, that opens to let in the freſh 
dy ſhuts to keep out the cold, rain, or 
, p ' S753) I 
USERNS (S,) in - Forrification, ſmall rooms 
4 ——— between the ramparts and 
- ouſes of fortified towns, and ſometimes 
* "amparts, to ſerve as lodgings for th: 
Tak of the gariſon, to eaſe the garriſon. 
ES (S.) are the ſeveral endings of nouns 


computed, and 192 meaſured miles diſtant | 


deſign made to be worked from, either in 


CARTOUCH (S.) an ornament in Architec- | 


CARVE (V.) to cut or divide into ſeveral | 


CWRVER (S.) one ſkilled in cutting up fowls, | 


which the patient falls into a deep ſleep, | 


a thing; -alſo the ſubſtance, condition or | 


CAS 
| but in the FagliG, and moſt living tongues, 
they are ſupplied. by particles, the word it- 
ſelf remaining invariabꝭ e. Eq 7 
CA SE-SsHO T (S.) bullets, ſtones, &c. put in- 
to caſes; and ſo ſhot out of great guns, chief - 
ly uſed at ſea to clear the enemies decks 
when they are full oſ men. : 
CASH (S,) properly ſpeaking, fignifies the 
cheſt of drawers that money is put into, but 
now it generally means the money itſelf - . 
and notes iſſued by the bank or bankers are 
called ſpecie or cafþ notes. . 
CASHIE R or CASHEE R (S.) one who is 
intruſted with the money ot another perſon. 
CASHIER (V.) to diſcharge from or turn a 
perſon out of his office; alſo to diſband ſol- 
diers, ſeamen, &c. n *::4 
CASK (S.) a veſſel to hold or contain liquor; 
alſo a head piece or helmet. n di 
CA SKET (S.) a little trunk, box, or cabinet 
to put jewels, money, or writings in; and 
in the Sea Language, ſmall finnet firings, 
with which the ſails are tied after they are 
| ſurled. 17 * 5 4 Hie 4: 
CASSA/TION (S.) in the Civil Lam, is the 
abrogation or annulling of any act or proce- 
dure upon the following accounts, 1. When 
a decree is directly contrary to another de- 
cree, and both made againſt the ſame perſon. 
2. When decrees are directly contrary to the 
expreſs decifion of ſtatutes or cuſtoms. 3. 
When the formalities preſcribed by the laws 
have not been followed, - 2 
CA'SSIA (S.) a ſweet ſpice, mentioned by Moſes 
as an ingredient in the compoſition of the ho- 
ly oil; it is ſaid to be the bark of a tree, that 
grows uncultivated in the Indies; alſo four 
ſeveral ſorts of drugs under this name, much 
alike for look and properties, being all gentle 
purgatives, the fruit of different trees, 
CASSIO'PE (S.) a conſtellation in the northern 
hemiſphere, conſiſting, according to Ptole- 
my's catalogue, of 13 ſtars, Tycho's 25, and 
Mr, Flamſtesd's 56— In the year 1 572, there 
appeared a new ſtar in this conſtellation, 
which' at firſt ſeemed to be equal in magni- 
tude and brightneſs to Jupiter himſelf, but it 
diminiſhed by little and little, and in 18 
months time quite diſapp eaten. 
CA'SSOCK (S.) a kind of govyn or robe ware 
over the reſt of the habit, particularly *by 
the clergy. Ams e | 
CAST (v.) to throw away or from one 3 alſo 
to make an image, flower, &c; by running 
melted metal into a mould, &c. alſo to warp 
or grow crooked, as a piece of wood does by 
heat; alſo to imagine, think upon, or:con- 
trivez + „% 10% NM RP... 
CA/STANETS(S,) ſmall inftruments of wood, 
ivory, &c; that ſome dancers uſe to play the 


A 


tune they dance. | 


CAST. AWAY (S.) one turned out, rejected 


or put away. | * E 
CA'STELLANS (S.) ſenators of the lower 
claſs in the kingdom of Poland, ho ſit on 


in the Latin, 


and other variable languages ; 


14 low 


* 


c AS 46 CAT 


— * | 


-low feats behind the palatines or great ſena- | ſaid to appear at ſea under the form of glokey CATAF 
tors z they are a ſort of lieutenants of pro- of fire, aud pound ſtorms, | of - 
vinces, and command a part of a palatinate CASTRAMENTA'TION (S.) the art of ca TO 
c.. 
| ö 8. iz i , itching | 5 | 
| 2 2 ＋ 8 >” CA'STR ATE (V.) to geld or cut out the teſſi. ancient: 
CASTLE (S.) a ſtrong place of defence, uſu- cles of an animal; to cut off or leave out of throw 
ally built to keep a town, city or country | a book part of the original compoſure, ; oY 
round about it in awe. | CASTRA TION (S.) the gelding or cutting CA wo 
CASTLE-CA'RY (S.) in Somerſerſhire, a ſmall | the male kind or any fort of animils ; ally __ 
town whoſe mark:t is weekly on Tueſday ; | the curtailing, ſhortening, or leaving out any ee, 
diſtant from London 96 computed, and 125 part of 'a book, ; KF a " 
meaſured miles. EEE CA'SUAL (A.) happening or coming to pal - | 
' CASTLE-RI'SING (S.) a town in Norfolt, | by chance or acc.dent, wholly unforeſeen by . Ne 
' ſeated on the ſea, where formerly the mar- | the party to whom it c mes. a on 
ket was twice a week, and 15 fairs yearly, [CASUALTY (S.) ſome hing that happen: al. ne 
but now they are all diſuſed, becauſe the ha- | together unforeſeen and unexpected; miaſor- — 
ven is choaked up with ſands ; ſo that there | tune, hurt, or damage. ; pes 
are ſcarce ten families left in it, whereas be- CA'SUIST (S.) one who ſtudies to reſolve diff. 3 
fore it was a place of good account: It is] culties and nice points of conſcience, rar” 
Kill a borough town, governed by a mayor, [CAT (S.) a common domeſtic creature of the 43 177 
ſte ward, 12 aldermen, &c. and ſends two | voracious Kind, which has a natural antipi- ble 
burgeſſes to parliament. It is built on an | thy to the vermin called mice; alſo a cant o = 
high hill, near wh ch is a very — _ _ for a lewd, whoriſh woman or fireet. Phan 
and t; there is in it a good alms- walker. a 
| IgA and a governeſs, found [CATABA'PTIST (8. ) ont who difallows hip. ith . 
ed by the dulce of Nor folk, ho is baron of] tiſm, particularly to infants. : ; 4 , 
C ftle-Rifingz it is diſtant from London 78 | CATABIBA'ZON (S.) the moon s deſcending te body 
compu-ed and gy meaſured miles, | node, called alſo the dragon's tail. . 
CA'STON (S.) in Norfo &, a town whoſe mar. [CATACAU'STICK CURVES (s.) in Cn. i 
ket is weekly on 3 F | 2 has a es een, thote cauſtick curves formed by te- —_ 
ure, and inſtead of a mace a bra- | fizRion. 2 SIND . 
| — — before the ſteward of the CATACHRE SIS (S.) a Rhetorical * 3 | 
demeſne; it is diſtant from London 97 com- when a word of good or innocent . e 
ted, and 128 meaſured miles. meaning is put for, or uſed abvfively, & aq 
eFSTOR (S.) in Lancaſhire, a ſmall town You are @ pretty man indeed, meaning, you te ATCH ( 
whoſe market is weekly on Saturday; difſ- | a vile or ſorry te ee. 3 
tant from Lenden 120 computed, and 174 |[CA/TACOMBS (8. «burying places - — 33 
meaſured miles. near Rome, where the primitive ove e 
CA'STOR (S.) an amphibious animal, living | buried the martyrs, and ſometimes — l 2 To 0 
both on land and in the water, called a bea- ſelves to avoid the perſecution o. be "park 
ver; it is of a white or aſh colour, has very [ emperors. Some learned authors are ya 3 
| ſharp teeth, its fore ſeet are like a dog's, its | nion, that thoſe catacombs ow — ng 
hindermoſt reſemble gecſe's feet, having each | rying places made'by the heathens — 
five toes, The notion that this creature, people, ſlaves, and maleſactors. el TECHE 
. when purſued, tears out its teſticles, is a CATACOU“STICEKS s.) the {cence ries 
miſtake, that ſold by the apothecaries being or refi-&ed ſounds. 1 TEN II. 
only certain glands found near the flank and |[CATALE'CTICK VERSES S.) in Peery, belief an 
ſhare : The fleſh of this animal ſerves the ſuch as want a ſy llable. lexy, a ever diffe 
Ameritans for food, and his ſkin for clothes. |CAT#LE'RSIS (S.) a kind of apof ww} * doArine « 
Alo Cafr and Pollux, two brothers, who | eaſe wherein the patient is ee way of 
were ſaid to ſpring from the ſame egg; for | tion, and remains fixed in t 1 kerl 
which reaſon they were repreſented each with] the diſeaſe firſt ſeized him, 3 Abd 
Half an egg ſhell in his hand, Jupiter being | open, but without fight and = 7 0 6 — 
reported to have converſed with Læda under CA TALOGUE s.) an inventory — 
the form of a ſwan : Theſe two brothers] goods, names; &c; 1 of bey i, orapp 
were much famed for their valour, and par- CA'TAMITE (s.) a ganymed A'TECHI: 
- ticularly for their wars againſt the corſairs for ſodomitical practices. 4d of here fie in 
und pirates, for which reaſon they were |[CATAPHRY'/GIANS (s.) 2 — — 
deified, and invoked by the ſailors, who ſo called, becauſe they were 1 wad to chaſtife 
painted or carved their images upon their | fcllowed the errors of _ 1 * on for fo 
hips as their tutelar gods. The veſſel that | up the bread of the 5 death wil Hu- 
St. Pau! embarked in, when he was carried | of infants, whom they pric dem as primitive ( 
to Rome, went by this name. Alſo half the | needles, and then looked upon who had 
_ conſieliation Gemini; allo a metcor that 2 tyrs, | c 


CAT 


M ($,) a puhice, or confiftence | 
tie 3 —— flowers, meal, &c. 

art of caTOPO'TIUM (.) a pill or phygcal purge 
„ od (hat is tg. be ſwallowed without chewing, 


A (S.) an engine uſed by the 
rute 2 invention of guns, to 


e ww cars or javelins four or five yards 
„ long» 15 - 3 . SP. 4 h 

; 'TARACT ($.) the falling of water with a 
wh = noiſe and force, occaſioned by the ſtop- 
Hom page of a rock or rocks meeting together in 
ny the courſe- of 2 river, and ſo making one 


galt much higher than another 3; alſo a diſ- 
— in the eyes cauſed by the conge lation 
of phlegm between the uveous coat and cry- 
fialyne humour. TY ; | 
CaTA/RRH (S.) the flow or falling down of 
humours from the head to the lower parts 
of the body; ſo the fall | 
the marrow out . the bone, in the ca» 
tarrh of the ſpinal marrow. 

ATA'STASIS (S.) the third part or act of 
a comedy, wherein the whole. beauty and 
force of the plot are exhibited 3 among the 
Piyficions, the followers of Hippocrates call 
it the fate, condition or conſtitution of a 
thing; and with the Galenifts, it is the ſea- 
ſons of the year, the year, the diſpoſition of 
the body, or conſideration of the time, 
ATA'STROPHE (S.) the finiſhing, conclu- 
fion or laſt act of a play, in which the whole 
ſcheme, defign, or plot is laid ogen 3 alſo 
the end or finiſhing of any work or buſineſs 3 
but when applied, is uſually underftood in a 


cending 
| Geomes 
1 by re 


Figure, 
natural 
rely, & 


un 


perſon by ſome diſmal accident. 

Arch (S.) a ſhort, witty, or merry ſong; 
alo a tender, or fwilt- ſailing veſſel, as a 
bond. catch or ketch 5 alſo a-cant word for a 
prize, 


Rowan 
10 oui or ſecure j from whence a bailiff or ſergeant 
plick bo ij Called a cateb- pole, which is now a Word of 
for pot inſamy, rather applied to their followers or 


affiſtants than themſelves. 
TECH E TIC AL. (A.) ſomething like or be- 
lonzing to a catechi m. 
\ TECHISM (S.) a ſummary account of the 
belief and practice of any ſet of men, how- 


xy, af evcr different in their opinions; alſo the 
Jol mo- doftrine of any att or ſcience drawn up by 
e poſture way of queſtion and er. | 

his eye \TECHIST (S.) a perſon. that teaches or 
Landings [InftruQs others in.thecatechiſm or firſt prin- 
or lit of Ciples of religion by way of queſtion and an- 


(wer, explaining as he goes along, whatever 
* or appears to be difficult to the learner, 
ATECHIZE or CA'TECHISE (v.) to in. 


heretickt luck in the fundamentals of any doQrine, 
705, 0 particularly applied to religious matters ; alſo 
hey malt to chaſtiſe, blame, or find fault with a per- 
the blood ſon for ſomething done amiſs, 

cath wt BN nine MEN 48.) a name given by the 
n a Me 


or dropping of 


bad or fatal ſenſe, as the murdet or tuin of a 


TCH (v.) to ſeize, lay hold of, overtake, | 


: CAT 
learning the principles of chriſtianity, openly ' 
 profeſſing — and attending ſuch ſer 
vices as they are allowed and appointed.“ 
CATEGO/RICAL (A.) poſitive, affirmative, 
or determinate, - No i 
CA'TEGORY (S.) an accuſation; alſo the 
tank, order, or predicament that any pro- 
poñtion or number of particulars are ranged 
in or under, DB | 
CATENA/RIA (S.) the curve that'a rope 
makes, when freely ſuſpended by any wo 


points, a 
crrENarE (v.) to chain, bind, link, or 
CA'TER (V.) to buy, provide, or prepare 


tie together, 


. victuals for a feaſt or family, 


CA/TERER (s.) the officer that has the care 
of providing victuals in a prince's or noble- 
man's houſe or family; - 
CATERPILLAR (s.) the name of a rep 
that devours greens, fruit, c. alſo of 3 lazy, 
_ idle, ſlothful or voracious perſon that devours 
the produce of another's induſtry. - r 
3 (S.) niceties, dainties, or curiofities 
eating. - Rod My 
CATHA'RTICKS (S.) medicines that purge 
ſtool, of which there are divers ſorts, 
| ſome gentle, and ſome violent. : 
CATHE/DRAL (S.) the epiſcopal church or 
- congregration of any place : In former ti 
the prieſts compoſed their preſbyterium | 
their biſhops, and were ſeated in chairs, after 
the manner of their confiſtories, the biſhop 
that prefided in the aſſemblies fitting in a 
chair above all the reſt ; whence to this day 
they obſerve the feaft of St. Peter's chair at 
Nome and Antioch : Bur at prefent the word 
means the large or principal'chureh or tem- 
ple in a dioceſe, where the ſervice is ſung bx 
- choirs, and where the biſhop holds a-coutr, 
Kc. whereas formerly it meant the congre= 
gation of Chriſtians aſſembled together, they 
not being allowed temples for that os 
till the time of Confantine the Great, \ 
CATHERE'TICKS (s.) medicines purzing, 
eating or taking away fuperflvities, as proud 
fleſh, excreſcences ariſing in wounds, &c. 
CATHE'TER (S.) an inſtrument hollow and. 
ſomewhat crooked, uſed by furgeons to 
thruſt up the yard inte the Bladder, to clear 
the paſſage of gravel, &c. and to help the u- 
rine for ward. L227 a 
CATHE'TERI]I5SM (s.) in Sargery, is the act 
of injecting liquor into the bladder, by a fy- 
ringe, &c. n n 
| CATHE/TUS (s.) in Geometry, is any line 
_ falling perpendicularly upon another; fo that 
all ſuch lines that by falling v one ano 
cher conſtitute and make a Halen , may 
be called cathetick lines, 74 
} CATHOLICISM (.) univerſality, or ſome- 
thing common to all of the ſame kind, 
( CA'THOLICK (A.) univerfal, general, &c, 


Primitive Chriſtians to thoſe Jew: or Gentiles, 
Who had themſelves for baptiſm by 


- 


alſo a ſoft name given to the pepiſts, or pro- 
| fadlre of the Laie robgion, 
| | 


CATHO'- 


CATHO'LICON (S.) an univerſal medicine, 
 _ pretended to be good for all diſorders. 
CA'TLING (S.) a ſurgeon's diſmembering 
knife; alſo the doway moſs that grows upon 
walnut-trees ; alſo a ſmall gut- ſtring fit for 
a muſical inſtrument. A 3% 
CATO'NIAN (A.) ſolid, grave, thoughtful, 
according to the manner and practice of Cato 
the famous Roman. dn 
CAT O psSIs (S.) a dimneſs of ſight, ſometimes 
_ called myepia. n 5 
CATO'PTRICKS (S.) the ſcience of reflex 
viſion, or that branch of opticks which de- 


AU 


ing or caution; and in the Zeche ff ical C 
is a bill put in to hinder a —2 — 
a will, or adminiſtering upon the deceaſe of 
another, till certain conditions are complied 
+ wn 5 . gener anſwered, 
2 .) the roes and ſpawn of 
ſpecially ſturgeon pickled. 2 ©, bs TY 
CA'VERN (S.) a natural hole, den, cave 
crack, or Hollow place under ground, or 
beneath the ſurface of the earth. 
CA'VERNOUS (al) a' land «qe holes 


£'WoOC 
i ire, A 
10 Wet 
biſhop" 
ed, anc 
A'XTO! 
town u 
diſtant 
meaſure 
EASE ( 
nue, giv 
E'DAR ( 


chaſms, hollow places, or large openings, 
CA'VIL (V.) to wrangle, find fa t, and be 


CATO'PTROMA 


livers and demonſtrates the laws of light 


reflected trom mirrors, ſpeculas, looking- 
i 


* 


glaſſes, &c, 


% 


pretending to foretel things by looking into 
a glaſs, : f 


CATT or CATT-HEAD (s.) in a Ship, is a 


* 
* 


with a large iron hook, whoſe uſe is to 
raiſe the anchor from the hawſe, &. thete 


large piece of timber faſtened aloſt right un- 
der the hawſe, with two ſhivers at the end 
thereof, wherein, is put a block, and a rope 


is alſo a large fort- of boiling apples called 


A'TTERWAUL (v.) to be eager or hot in effect 
tne purſuit of converſing with the contrary 


catt- beads. 


NCY (S.) divination, or 


teſty; to argue captiouſly, 
CA*VITY GSS.) any hollow part or place, 
CAU. (S.) the ſkin that covers the bowels: 
| alſo the back or hinder part of a woman's 
head dreſs, ' © © | 
CAU'LDRON (8) a large veſſel to heat or 
boi! wates, victuals, &c. in. 
CAU SAL (A.) of, or belonging to the caule 
or power of producing any thing. 


CAUSA'LITY (S.) the action or power of a 


cauſe in the doing or producing a thing. 
CAU'SATIVE (A.) that expreſſes or (hews 4 
; Cauſe or reaſon for doing a thing. f 
CAUSE (S.) in Pbiloſepby, the pt oducer of an 


| ; in Moralicy, the motive, reafop, 
principle or ſubject, upon or by which a 


wood th 
touch it, 
LIN 
that cove 
LANDI 
ſwallow- 
ELA RE 
ſecond p. 
tive, and 
ELATUE 
carving n 
ELEPRA' 
grandize : 
comiums, 
to make 
tion of hit 


ſex « to qua wl or make a noiſe as cats do, | thing is done; in Law, a trial before a) 'LEBRA' 
when they are proud and go a rutting-. | judge in open court, where the reaſon or UM 
CA'TTLE. (S.), all forts of beaſts for labour; validity of the action is examined into, or any otl 
alſo-oxen and ſheep for eating; alſo a term | CAUSE (V.) to produce, effect, or bring to FLEBRA'T 
of reproach for a rogue, whore, & pass. # N 
CAVALCA/DE (S.) a triumph, or pompous | CAU'SEY. or-CAU'SEWAY (S.) the foot-path F1E8RIO! 
proceſſion on horſeback, or in carriages, in in ſtreets next the houſes, made for people thy, deſery 

. honour of a prince or great man, upon any] to walk on without being hurt or interrupt-/ LFRITY 
_ ſolemn qgcaſion. ; ed by horſes, carts; c. and particularly and with 
CAVALIE'R-or CAVALEE'R (S.) a knight, || ſpoke of-ſuch-as are made in wet, and o- depree of n 
gentleman or ſoldier that rides on horſeback 3 therwiſe impaſſable, marſhy grounds, for tude goes 0 
this was aiſo a 'party-name, or diſtinction which purpoſe they are commonly raiſed LESTIAI 
here in England, in the rebellion in king] conſiderably higher than the other part. heayens, h 
Charles It's time, when thoſe who eſpouted CAU STICKS (S.) in Phyfick. any thing that d poſition, 

© the king's cauſe or party, were called cava - burns or-corrodes the ſkin or fleſh, as hot LIBACY 
tiers, the others roundbeads, ' In Fortification, | icon, &c. but more eſpecially meant of cer- "IP 
| it is a heap of earth raiſed in a fortreſs to lay [ tain medicines laid on boils, or other rotten, Rood of ehe 
a parcel of cannon. on, in order to ſecour | diſtempered parts of the body. | LL (8.) a 
the field of the befieging enemy, or to annoy| CAU/TELOUS (A.) waty, | careful, heedful, hermit's dw 
and deſtroy a commanding work which the | one that well weighs a matter before be In a priſon 
enemy have erected. ä does it, or agrees to it. | which pre to be p 
CA'VALRY (S.) that part of an army that CAU-TERIZ E (v.) to burn the fleſh, Gons in 2 h. 
rides or fights on horſeback. I is done by an actual cautery, ſuch a fire ef ardinal at! 
CAVATE (V.) to ſcoop, bore, or make any] hot metal; or a potential cautery, ot = he time of. 
_ ſolid matter hollow. s | ing, corroding medicines, ſuch as quick = Bons or hall 
CAVA'TION (s.) a making void or hollow; calcined tartar, dc. mixed up together. x ants that c 
and in Arebitecture, is the digging away the] CAU'TION (S.) a hint, notice, or advice ; LLAR (S.) 
earth in order to lay the foundation of a] do, or not to do a thing; alſo care _— be loweſt at 
building, or to erect vaults or cellars, ſpection or heedfulneſes. ws be common 
cau'DLE (s.) a liquor ſometimes made with | CAU'TIONARY (A.) any thing er Ivors and ot! 
beer, oatmeal, &c, and ſometimes with wa- pawn or pledge for the performance o pans. LLARAGE 
ter, oatmeal; &c. principally uſed by wo- conditions ; ſo towns delivered up mem 1 luſe that j 
men during the time of their lying-in. - or ally for ſecuring the payment of — Iſ the rent 
CAVE (s.) a den, hole, room, or hollow] for troops, &c. are called cautronary a-. $908 into ſu 

place in the earth, or under ground. CAU'TIOUS (A.) wary, heedful, _ (SITUDE 
CA'VEAT (s,) an admonition, item, warn- q viled, flow, confiderative» . 1,000 be dez 


tlon in offi 


— 


xetore 3 
aſon ot 
to. 
ring to 


CE L 

. 8.) in the Viſt. Ridiag of York- 
5 wool 11 whoſe market is weekly 
'n Wedneſday 3 here 1s a.cafile of the arch- 
biſhop's ; diſtant from London 142 comput 
ed, and 178 meaſured miles, . 

XrON 62 in Cambridgeſpire, a ſmall 
town whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 


> Þ fy 


ſtant from London 4% computed, and 50 | 
d miles. : 3 : ; 
rar v) to forbear, leave off, diſconti- 


ive over, or end. wo | 
aus (S.) a fine pleaſant-ſmelling tree, the 
wood thereof being bitter, wol | will not 
touch it, for which reaſon it js very durable. 
FLING (s.) the upper part of a room, or 
that covered with plaiſter daubed on laths. 
LANDINE (S.) an herb ſometimes called 
ſwallow- wort. | . 
ELARENT (s.) in Logick, a ſyllogiſm whoſe 
ſecond propoſition is an yniverſal affirma- 
tive, and the reſt univerſal negatives. 
ELATURE (S.) the art of engraving or 
carving metals. Apes + St PER 
FLEBRATE (V.) to praiſe, honour, or ag. 
grandize a perſon or action, by writing, en- 


comiums, erecting trophies or monuments ; | 
\ { 


to make or keep feſtivals in commemora 
tion of him, her, or it. | 
'LEBRATED (A.) honoured, praiſed, fo- 
kmnized or, commemorated with feſtivals, 
or any other demonſtration of reſpect. 


FLEBRA'TION (S.) the act of honouring, | 


oraifing, or ſolemnizing any act or perſon, 
FLEBRIOUS (A.) honourable, famous, wor- 
thy, deſerving, NES 


LFRITY (S.) ſwiftneſs, expedition, ſpeed ; | 


and with the Matbematiciam, that particular 
degree of moticn that a given body or magni- 
tude goes over a given ſpace in a given time. 
LESTIAL (A.) of, or belonging to the 


heayens, heavenly, or of ſuch a nature or 


'LIBACY (s.) a fingle or unmarried flate | 


or condition of life, but particularly under- 
Rood of thoſe who never were married, 
LL (S.) a ſmall hut, cave, or place of a 
bermit's dwelling ; alſo a ſmail part or room 
In a priſon where condemned malefactors 
pre to be put alone; alſo one of the divi- 
Pons in a honey. comb j alfo the room of a 
adinal at Rome, which he is kept in during 
he time of eleQrg a pope; alſo the parti- 
Hons or hollow parts of huſks or pods of 
ante that contain the ſed. 
LLAR (S.) that room in a building that is 
be loweſt and generally 8 or 10 ſeet under 
de common ground, made for keeping li- 
Juors and other HeceſNaries cool, c. 
LLARAGE (S.) the quantity of room in a 
ue that is under the common ground; 
iſ the rent or premium paid for putting 
$7008 into ſuch rooms. | | 
hn ge, 8.) height, tallneſs, ſtature ; 
ee of digni j 2 
eln in office. ®gpity * * 


: = 
CEN 
CEME'NT (V.) to tick, join, or faſten toge- 
ther with mortar, or any clammy, binding 
ſubſtance; alſo the uniting the affeRions of 
different perſons, „„ 
CE MENT (S.) mortar, or any other compo- 
| fition that binds, ſticks, or faſtens together, 
particularly that uſed by maſons, &c, both 
hot and cold, ** 
CEMENTA'/TION (S.) a faſtening, ſticking, ) 
| Joining or cloſe uniting things or perſons to- 
get er. [= 10 06 1 + 
CENCHRIAS (s.) a ſpreading inflammation, 
called the ſhingles or wild. fire,  , _ 
CENO'SIS (S.) with the Phyfciang, is a purg- 
ing, cleanſing, or diſcharging the body of 
troubleſome humours, „ 2 
CENOTA'PHIUM (S.) a noble monu- 
ment or tomb erected to perpetuate the 
memory or brave actions of a deceaſed per- 
ſon, who js buried in another place. s 
CE'NSER (S.) the pot, pan, or. veſſel that the 
incenſe or perfume was put in, that was 
_ burnt at the Jeww:ifb, and other ſacrifices. 
CE!NSOR 8. * 9 at Rome to cer- 
tain magiſtrates, whoſe buſineſs it was to re- 
form manners, and to tax and value eſtates: 
Upon cccafion they degraded ſenators, made 
the princeps ſenatus, inſpected the manage-. 
ment of private families relating to educa- 
tion and expence; two of theſe officers were 
choſe together, the one of a patrician ar no- 
ble family, and the other of a plebeian or 
common family ; they continued five years in 
their office, but if one died within that time, 
the ſurvivor.quitted, and the people made a 
new election: The firſt inſtituting of this of- 
fice was in the 313th year of Rome, when L. 
Papirius Mugillanus and L. Sempronius Atra- 
tinus were choſen ; this office grew. into ſuch 
reputation, that none were choſe into it, till 
he had gone thro* the moſt confiderable in 
the republick before, as a qualification for 
this. . has ſuch a like officer to this, 
day, who is choſe every ſix months. The 
' licenſers of books are alſo called cenſors, 
| CENSO*RIOUS (A.) ſevere, one that finds 
fault upon flight occafions, a carping, ill na- 
tured, uncharitable perſon z one who is blind 
to good actions, and lynx-eyed- to the miſ- 
takes of all mankind, eee ee ; 
CENSO/RIOUSNESS (S.) moroſeneſs, ill- na- 
ture, a diſpoſition. that is always finding fault 
with the actions of another. 
CE'NSURABLE (A.) actions that are liable to 
blame; the conduct of unguarded perſons ; 
| 3 thing that may juſtly be found fault 
with. | : : 
'CE'NSURE (S.) correction, fault-finding, 
blame, criticiſm; and in the Ecclefiaftical 
Court, it is excommunication, mul, or ſome 
other puniſhment the law permits, 
CE'NSURE (V.) to condemn, excommuni- 
cate, blame, find fault with, criticiſe upon, 


&c. ; 
CENT or CE'NTUM {S.) a common word 


i 


3 it 


CEN 


for an hundred, generally applied to affairs of CE/NTUPLE 


uſury, or how much in the hundred perſons 
muſt pay for money borrowed, as 3, 4, 5, 
6,7,8, 
Senſe, is for 12 months or one year; but ir 
fales, the rebate or allowance for prompt 
yment is fo much. as is mentioned in the 
conditions, immediately upon paying the 
money in 2, 3, or more days or weeks. 
CENTAU*R ( J a part of a ſouthern conſtel- 


| 


tation commonly joined with the wolf ; alfo | 


a ſort of- monſter, repreſented by the anci- 
ents, half a man and half a horſe, and re- 
ted to be the ſon of [xion and a cloud; 
| kat the whole ſeems to take its riſe from 
the people of Tbeſſaly, who praftiſed riding 
much, which being not uſual to the other 
countries about them, gave occafion to this 
ſtor - a 
CENTER or CENTRE (S.) the middle point 
of diſtance or weight ; alſo the ſcope, aim, | 
drift or defign of a perſon in his diſcourſe or 
actions. 4 g 
CENTER (V.) to tend, be 
to, end, terminate, or reſt in a point, 
CENTESM (S.) the hundredth part of any 
| whole thing, a diviſion made upon ſome cu- 
rious mathematical inſtruments. 
CE'NTINEL (S.) a military word or name fo 
the 
put or placed at any particular paſs, ſtation, 
c. to watch that no perſon paſſes without 
iving notice to the detachment, or whole 
body of the army, garriſon, &c, 


ter or middle, from whence Mr. Baker's in- 
vention to find out the center of a circle that 


ſhould -cut a parabola in as many points as | 


an equation, to be conſtructed, had real roots, 


is called the central rule; alſo the fire that, | 
according to the ſyſtem of ſome philoſo- | 
| earth, 


phers, is contained in the bowels of t 
is called the central ire. 
CENTRIFU'GAL (A.) that endeavours to fly 
or go from his center or fixed place; ſo the 
force of any body moving in a circular or 


curvilineal orbit ſtrives to fall off from the 


axis, in a e to the ſaid orbit, is called 
the centrifuge 27 ö | 
CENTRY ETA (A.) whatever forces draws, 
inclines or compels things towards their cen- 
ter; ſo the gravitation, inclination or force 
that keeps any body moving round another, 
in its proper orbit, and fo conſequently keeps 
jt continually tending towards the ſame cen- 
ter, is called the centripetal force, | 
CE'NTRY (S.) a watchman or ſoldier placed 
- to guard an avenue or give notice of the ap- 
proach of an enemy ; it is alſo the common 
name of all private ſoldiers, whether upon 
guard or not, becauſe of their all taking or 
doing that office by turns; alſo the wooden 
hut ſet up in divers parts of a garriſon, for 
the guard or centry to be ſcreened from vio- 


ar towards, inchne 


rſon who, in an army, garriſon, &c. is | 


per Cent. and this, in 2 Law-| CENTURIA'TORS. ($ 


CEPHATICE, (A.) belonging or beneficial t 
head. 
CEPHE Us (S.) king of Eebiopia, father to 


j 


Jent rains, & c. is called the geutry-bax, 


CE'PHALALGY 
CEPHALA'/RTICKS 


CERA'TION ($,) with th 5 is 
1 CE'NTRAL (A.) of or belonging to the cen- | Ae yrith the Chymifh, þ 


ckRCœO F Es (S.] certain cheating ſellont, 


| 0 
(A.) an hundred - ſold, or 6 5 


8 fall of ni 
thing an hundred ti 0 
a8 hl Big me 9 a 

14, TORS (S.) four pro J | a 0 
vines of Magdeburg in Ae $ — p 
the church hiſtory into centuries, © Kc. is pt 

CENTU'RION (S.] a captain, head, or con manner, 

ander of an hundred ſoldiers, , much cer 
NTURY (S.) a thing divided into an bur REs (s 
dred parts; in Chronology, it is an 3ge, or a and Ops, 
hundred years, particularly regarded by t of huſban 
church hiſtor ians, who ſay ſuch a counel fore woll 
&c. waz held in the 2d, 3d, 4th, &c. ca! FRNE. or 


ry ; alio-a company of footfoldiers conf 
ing of x00 men; alſo the name of an her 
uſed in many phyſical caſes, ; 
S.) the diſeaſe or diſtempe 
-ach. | 


(S.) medicines that puy 


ſpire, ſeal 
a fine ri 
fording n 
hawk an 
js but me 
for corn, 
Wedneſd: 
puted, ar 
ERTAIN 
fixed, ſet 
FRTAIN 
ftiveneſs, 
nels, 
FRTIFIC 
aſcertain | 
cenſe or 
therein re 
ERTIFY 
chre in w 
ERTITU 
mind or j 
the ſevera 
the thing 
RUS ($ 
white, w! 
dung, & 
SAR (S. 
man em 
they — 
the Romay 
general-n: 
es (v.) t 
fine upon 
ESA'TIO 
giving ov 
treaty, an 
&, that x 
either fide 


called the head 
the head. 


dromeda, who is ſtoried to have been del 
vered from a monſter by Perſeur, to whon 
ſhe was afterwards married: It is pretended 
that the merits of Perſevs tranſlited Coba 
into the ſtars, with his wife and daughter 
and planted them at the back of the li 
Bear; the Aſtronomers ſay, that this co 
ſtellation has by Ptolimy's catalogue 14, b 
Tyche's 11, and by the Flamſtedian 35 l 
of various magnitudes, &c. 
making or compounding mitter, ſo 21 
renger. it diſſobyable ox fuible, which naty 
rally it was not, which is frequently done tt 
make metals eaſily penetrable. 
CE'RBERUS (S.] a name the poets gave ado 
with three heads, which they feigned door 
keeper of hell, that careſſed the unfortuns 
ſouls ſent thither, and devoured them th 
would get out again. 


the poetical Mytboligy, that Jupiter is faid l 
- transform into monkeys, to intimate toll 
God's revenge againſt perfidiauſneſs, 
CEREA'LES (S.) feaſts which the Pagans cle 
brated in honoyr of the goddeſs Cre wilt 
ſo much .reſpe&, that the men abſtaing 
from the company of their wives whilet 


held; the ſacrifice was performed with a of arms, 
traordinary reſpect, and no wine emplop 'SSION A 

in it; b BIG Wor re 
CEREBRO'SITY (S) an incligablenc vb rs (: 
mad, brain-fick, diſturbed or diſordered ux any pe 
the clear and free uſe of one's reaſon; 20 ceaſeth fre 
poſition or inclination to madneſs, _, or duty, 

CE/RE-CLOTH (s.) a plaiſter, whoſe prise indie. 
al uſe is to ſtrengthen any part of the df STUS ( 
dy, that has been injured by a blow, fv painters | 
Ec. i N R : 3 Ul 
CEREMONIAL (A.) of or belonging t © ng maid's gi 
monies ; alſo a book containing the cc tied, whe! 

ol the church of An.. 


nies of 


\ 


d council 
c. cent 
'$ confilt 


f an her 


hat pur 
neficial t 


her to fr 
been deli 
to whon 
wretended 
ed Cepben 
daughter 
f the lit 
this co 
ue 14, b 
n 350 


In is { 
ſo u 
hich naty 
ly done tt 


pave a do 
ned door 


dS (V.] to tax, aſſeſs, rate, or lay a mult or 


ens 


nn Mobs (A.) complimental, formal, | 
fall of nice obſer vations or ceremonies, 50 


FREMONY (S.) a rite or cuſtom belonging 


mality or compliments. uſed at publick of | 

inte places ; ſo when any feaſt, funeral, 
&c, is performed in 4 pompous or grand 
manner, it is (aid to be done with great or 
much ceremony. 


FRES (.) the pretended daughter of Saters 


and Op, is ſaid to have taught men the art 
of huſbandry and ceconomy, and was there- 
fore worſhipped with divine adoration. 
FRNE. or CERNE-A'BBAS (S.) in Dor ſe- 
hire, ſeated in a diy bottom, watered with 
a fine rivulet in a champain country, af- 
fordinig much delight to the lovers of the 
hawk and hound; and though the town 
3 but mean, yet it has an eminent market 
for corn, ſheep, cattle, &c, weekly on 
Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 99 com- 
and 124 meaſured miles, | 
ERTAIN (A.) pofitive, ſure, undoubted, 
fixed, ſettled, determined. 
ERTAINTY or CE'RTAINNESS (S.) po- 
tiveneſs, undoubtedne(s, fixedneſs, aſſured- 
neſs, 17 
ERTIFICATE (S.) a writing to aſſure or 
aſcertain the truth of a fact done; alſo a li. 
cenſe or permiſſion to do certain things 
therein related, 
ERTIFY (v.) to authorize, inform, or de- 
care in writing the truth of a fat. 


EFRTITUDE (s.) that ſatisfaQiion that the | 


mind or judgmeut of a perſon receives from 
the ſeveral ſorts of proof that the nature of 
the thing in queſtion requires. 

RUS (S.) ſuperfine white lead, or Spaniſh 
white, which is a preparation of lead, horle- 

dung, &c, with vinegar. 

SAR (S.) a title of honour which the Ro. 
nan emperors gave to their ſons, or ſuch as, 
they adopted for their ſucceſſors; the king of 
the Remans in Germany is like it; alſo the 
general-name of a king, emperor, &c. 


fine upon a perſon, diftrit, or diviſion. 


ESA'TION (S.) a forbearing, leaving off, 


giving over; ſo when two armies are in 
treaty, and it is agreed for 2 week, month, 
&, that no hoſtilities ſhall be committed on 


either fide, that is called a truce, or ceſſation 
arme, 5 


ION (S.) a yelding, granting, giving | 


wp or reſigning, | 

NOR (S.) one impowered to rate, ceſs, of 
ax any perſon or people z likewiſe one who 
ceaſeth from, or neglecteth to do his office 
4 mg againft whom the writ Cſſavit is 


STUS (s.) the name which poets and 


punters gave to the girdles of Yenus and 
i among the Ancients, it was the 
mad's girdle, which the bridegroom un- 


CHA 
a large leathsrn girdle garniſhed with lead, 


uſed by the Roman prize- fighters in their 
combats. | 


to, or obſerved by the church; alſo the for- | CH, are two letters that bosh begin and end 


many words in the Englifa. language, and 
have a particular ſounding in t 
that are of Engliſb derivation ; but generally 
ſound like & in words of Greet and Hebrew 
original, as chirurgeon, kirurgeon ; arch-an- 
gel, ark-angel, &c, Nebuchadnezzer, Nebu- 
kadnezzar, &c. 
'CHACE (S.) a ſtation for the wild beaſts in'a 
foreſt, larger than a park, but yet may be 
poſſeſſed by a ſubject, which a foreſt cannot; 
alſo the act of hunting or ning game; 
alſo the hollow or whole bore of a piece of 
ordnance ; in a Ship, thoſe guns put in the 
head or ſtern, are called chace guns or pieces. 
CHACE (V.) to purſue, hunt, or follow after 
a perſon or thing, in order to make a prize 
of it or them, 5 
CH ACOO'N (S.) in Met, a particular kind 
of air, always in triple time, compoſed with 


of eight bars, played ſeveral times over, but 
not ſo much . confined, as the baſs of a 
ground, liberty being given to vary every 
time to humour the treble, and ſometimes to 
imitate it: Theſe airs or tunes are always 
played in a lively briſk manner, and are ſaid 
to take their original from the Moors. 

CHAFE (V.) to warm, by rubbing with one's 
hand, as when a part ts benumb*d with cold; 
alſo togall, fret, or grow fore with riding or 
other exerciſe ; alſo to vex or torment one's 
ſelf at a diſappointment, sffront, &c, 

CHAFF (S.) the refuſe or ftraw that is ſepa- 

rated from corn, by ſcreening or winnowing. 

CHA'*FFER (V.) to bargain, contract, buy 
exchange wares or commodities, | 

CH4'/FING (S.) gently rubbing with the 
hand, warming, galling, &c. from whence 
the inſtrument that cooks put live coals in, 
to warm, or keep hot, diſhes of ſoop, meat, 
&c. are called cba fing- diſpes. | 

CHA'GFORD (S.) in Devonſpire, a market- 
town, diſtant from London 153 computed, 
and 191 meaſured miles, 

CHA'GRIN (S.) trouble, vexation, uneafineſs, 
diſappointment, melancholy, a being out of 
temper, or diſturbed in mind; alſo a fort bf 


ſmall inſtruments, covers, for books, &c. 
brought from Turkey, and vulgarly called 


apreen. - 
CHAGRIN (V.) to teaze, vex, perplex, &c. 
CHAIN (S.) an inſtrument made up of divers 


lengths and thickneſſes, as the uſe to which 
| it is applied requires; alſo a ſeries of argu- 


other. 
CHAIN (VI) to tie,-faſten, lock up, or re- 


dea, when be led her into the houſe 3 alſo 


Ew, to knit, unite, or put RA 


£ x 


ſe words, - 


great variety of humour, contrived to a baſs 


large-grained leather, uſed to make caſes for 


links or parts of iron, braſs, c. that faſten 
or lock one into another, and is of divers 


ments or reaſons that depend one upon an- 
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HAIR (S.) a common houſhold moveable to 
fit on; alſo a ſedan or open chaiſe ; and in 
a Metapberical Senſe, it means the head or 
ſopreme of an aſſembly, as well publick as 
private; ſo in the Houſe of Commons, they 
ſay, Speak te the Charr, that is, direct your- 


ſelf to the Speaker of the houſe ; ſo thoſe 


aldermen that have ſerved the office of may · 
or, are ſaid to have paſſed the chair, and 
the others are ſaid to be below the chair; 
the preſident of many aſſemblies is called 
the chairman, c. 


CHAIRMAN (S.) the preſiding member or 


officer in a publick aſſembly; alſo a perſon 
that gets a livelihood by carrying perſons 
from one place to another, in a vehicle or 
infirument called a chair or calaſh, 


' CHAISE (S.) a ſmall light ſort of open cha- 


riot, commonly made with two wheels, and 
drawn by one horſe. 


CHALCE'DONY (S.) a precious ſtone of a 


- 


blue or yellowiſh colour, ranked among the 
agates, uſed to engrave arms, &c. on; alſo 
to make vaſes, cups, crucifixes, religious 
beads, c. The beſt, cleareſt, and moſt 
valuable is of a pale bluiſh caſt. 


- CHALCO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of engraving 


-C 


upon braſs, 


CAL DEE (s.) the language of Chaldea. 


HA'LDREN, CHALDRON, or CHA- 
DRON (S.) the quantity by which people 
buy coals in London, paying a greater or leſſer 


ſum, as the market riſes, or falls; it is uſually 


divided into twelve ſacks, each holding three 
buſhels, weighing about a ton and half. In 
Wales, and elſewhere, they reckon 12 bar- 
rels or pitchers a ton or cbaldron, and 29 


hundred weight of 120 pounds to the ton. 


Alſo the entrails of a calf, hog, and ſome 
other creature, is called a cbaldron. 


CHA'LICE (S.) a cup, and is principally 


ſpoken of that uſed at the communion- tables 


in churches ; in giving che ſacramental wine 


to the communicants, 


CHALK (S.) a foffil dug out of the ground, 


of which there are many ſorts, of various 


colours, but commonly it is reſtrained to 


the common white chalk of which lime is 


made, and which people uſe to ſet up ſcores, 


C 


C 


mark the out- lines of a work in timber, 
ſtone, &c. | 
HA'LLENGE (S.) a ſummons to fight a 
duel, a defiance, claim, or pretenſion, In 
Lawv, it is an exception againſt perſons upon 
a jury, which if either to-the array, or the 
whole number, as impannelled partially ; .or 
to the poll, which is an exception to parti. 
cular perſons. By the Common Lazv, the pri- 
ſoner, upon an indictment or appeal, might 
challenge peremptorily 35, being under three 
juries; but a lord of parliament, and a peer 
of the realm that is to be tried by his peers, 
cannot challenge any of his peers. 

HA*LLENGE (V.) to fummon or dare a 
perſon to fight a duel; to lay claim to, or 


\ 


_ 


ERA 


except againſt a thing ; and among Hur, 


men, the opening or crying out  perſe 
at the firſt finding the Kine 1 e 
is called the challenging, | Came, | parky 
CHALY*BEAT (A.) of or belonging to flee age 
that has the qualities of ſteel ; from Pg, . 
thoſe ſprings that are impregnated with in! Mam 
None, are called cbalybear ſprings, &c, ad * 
water or drink that has a hot iron 'Quenche — 
in it, is called chalybear drink. ö LHANC 
CHAM (s.) a name of the kings of Tru Wi e 
in Pera, the lords of the court, the Rover 7 = 
nors of provinces, and chief judges, ar 3 
alſo called by this name. : ay 
CHAMA'DE (8.) a fignal made or gien b ds, b 
the enemy, ſometimes by drum, ſometine oY 
by trumpet, importing their defire to pauley th 
or come to a treaty. er 
CHA/MBER (S.) an apartment or room i {gs 
| OY 82 churche 
houſe; in Gunnery, it is that part of f 
bore where the charge lies or is put; andi by — 
Mines, it is that part, where the powder - ble 
put, that is defigned to do the execution = 
and in old Records, the ſeveral ports or h *. * 
vens for ſhips are called the king's chan — = 
alſo the common name for ſeveral cout —— 2 
judicature, and courts or offices to ſettle d author 
vil or ecclefiaſtical matters. "i 4, 
CHA'MBERING (s.) wantoning, dallyg pA daes fs 
. e p hy is 
ſporting with girls, any kind of riotinz u liament | 
debauchery, | there bei 
CHA'/MBERLAIN (S.) the officer, head, judge of 
governor of a chamber, and ſo conſequent Judges or 
ly, according to the place where, may ſom of the lay 
times be a judge, ſometimes a military off abſolute 
cer, and ſometimes a prieſt. written 1 
CHA'MBER-MAID (S.) a woman ſervant hw of na 
whoſe principal buſineſs is to do the work things acc 
the bed-chamber, viz. to make the de allo keepe 
dreſs the miſtreſs, mend and take cue the houſe 
the ſhirts, ſhifts, &c, = called <a 
CHA/MBREL (S.) in Horſemanſþip, the jo Poſes, 28 
* bending of the upper part of the hind Univerſity, 
eg. ticular ſun 
CHA'MFER or CHA'MFRET (V.) to du 1 
nel or cut in grooves or hollows, ail ANCE. | 
channelling or fluting of a column in 0 Is killed ac 
tecture. \ poſe, or in 
CHAMOT'S or SHA/'MMY (S.) a partic this no a 
ſort of leather, uſed for mourning zt lawful act, 
ſhoes, &c, WE of the mat 
CHAMP (V.) to chew or bite, as a horſed Tigour of th 
the bit of his bridle. of ſelf defe; 
CHAMPAI'N or CHAMPA'GNE (S.) hattels, fo 
open fields, plains, or downs, where f mays 1 
or no woods or hills are; among the Hl nlawful ac 
a point champagne is a diminution o Gui Pile a cor 
nourable mark put in his coat, that Kc, though 
priſoner of war after crying quarter. Kill any par 
CHA'/MPARTY or CHA'MPERTY (5) WWony, 
Law. Term, fignifying the ſupporis, ANCERY 
maintaining a perſon's ſuit upon cc oderate, a 
of having part of the goods or lands W cher 1aw co 
recovered, *oht e lie al ex 
a deſender of the f 6 are Often 


(CHAMPION (8.) 


f another, a warrior that fights or, 
| K. all challenges given by the adverſe 
| party, At the coronation of the Engli/p 
—5 there is an officer called the king's 
| champions who rides compleatly armed into 
W.fiminfier-Hall, and by the herald chal - 
lenges any one that denies his then majeſty's 
itle to the crown. Ss 
CHANCE (S.) contingence, hazard, accident, 
mere lortude; in Law, the killing of a per- 


8 Hat. 
e hound 
Ar game, 


to flee! 
n when 
vith iton 
Kc. a0 
quenched 


Tortar fon caſually is called chance-medley, 
he gover CHA'NCEL (S.) a little roh or part ſepara- 


dyes, ar ted from the open or whole area of a build- 
ing, by ſmall rails or balluſters, to give the 
given b 
ſometime 


tunity of doing their bufine's without being 
to patley 


interrupted by the crowd; as judges in courts 
of judicature ; biſhops, and-their clergy, in 


oom in churches, to adminiſter the ſacrament, church 
rt of th | women, and marry perſons, &. | 

ut; andi HANNCELLOR (S.) à very ancient and ho- 
poder nourable officer, ſuppoſed formerly to be the 


execution 
orts or h 
chamber 
al courtse 
© ſettle d 


king's or emperor's notary or ſecretary, and 
now one who poſſefſes the higheſt place in 
juſtice, appointed by the king of England to 
at in ſuch caſes, with the ſame power and 
authority as he would himſelf : The lord 
ehoncelby preſides in the king's council, de- 
clares his majeſty*s will, when he goes to par- 
lament to hold his ſeat of Juſtice, and fits 
there before him on the left hand: He is 


dallyinge 
rioting u 


r, head, judze of the court of chancery; all other 
conſequent judges or juſtices are ſtrictly tied to the letter 
may ſo of the law, but the chancellor has the king's 
ilitary 0 abſolute power to moderate the rigour of the 


written laws, to govern his judgment by the 


nan ſervanl hw of nature and conſcience, to direct all 
the wolkt things according to equity and juſtice. He is 
ke the bt alſo keeper of the great ſeal, and ſpeaker of 
take cue the houſe of lords. There are many officers 


called chancel/ors, appointed for various pure 
Poſes, as chancellor of the Exchequer, of the 
Univerſity, @c, each of which have parti- 
ticularſunRions to diſcharge, and all of them 
deemed great and honourable offices, 

A'NCE- MEDLEY (S.) is when a perſon 
k killed accidentally, without the will, pur- 
poſe, or intention of the perſon killing; for 
this no appeal lieth, while he was doing of a 
lawful act, as of building a houſe, and ſome 
of the materials ſhould fall, &c. but by the 
Nigour of the law, both in this caſe, and that 
of ſelf deſence, a man forfeits his goods and 


p, the jolt 
4 "the hind 


.) to chil 


lows, 92 ii 
mn in act 


a particu 
ning glot 


5 a horſed 


IE (S.) 8 hattels, for the great regard the law hath to 
„ where in man's life: But if the killer was doing an 
g the Hed! lawful act, as ſhooting in the market- place, 
tion or di Fhile a concourſe of people were preſent, 
t, that f n though he had no intention or defign to 
arter, any particular perſons, the law deems it 
RTY 8 elony. . * 5 1 

vpportiß A'NCERY (S.) a court erected to correct, 
pon co oderate, and ſet to rights, the ſeverity of 
r lands . her law courts, which by being tied up to 


he lite-al expteſſions of acts of parliament, 


f the ha & are oftentimes ſo circumſtanced, as to be 


perſons executing ſome publick office, oppor- | 


Om 


| x very injurious to the ſubjeA : Out of this 
'court-are iſſued writs or fammons's for par- 
liaments, convocations, edicts, procl 
tions, charters, protections, patents, &. 
CHa NOLER (S.) a trader or dealer in many 
ſorts of commodities, and commonly meant 
of trifling dealers; ſometimes it is reſtrained 
to one commodity, as wax or fallow. chande 
lers, whoſe principal bufine's is to make and 
ſell: wax or tallow candles, or ſuch as are 
made of bees wax or the ſuet or fat of ſheep 
and oxen; ſometimes to thoſe who ſell all 
ſorts of ſhip's ſtores, &c, EM 
CHANGE v.) to alter, vary, or difpoſe in a 
different manner to what a thing was in be- 
fore; to truck, barter or give one commo- 
dity ſor another; and with the Hunt ſmen, it is 
when a buck, &c. which is met by chance, 
is taken for and purſued inſtead of that they 
were hunting before. 
CHA/NGEABLE (A.) fickle, unconſtant, un- 
ſettled, undetermined, that is apt or liable to 
mutation, alteration, or variation. 
CHA/NGELING (S.) a natural fool, one void 
of the common uſe of reaſon, or that cannot 
taught decent behaviour, learning, &c. 


one thing or commodity for another; in the 
Mint, an officer who changes money for 
gold or filver bullion, 

CHA'NGES (S.) the permutations, or varia - 


gard to their pofition, order, cc. 
CHANNEL. (S.) a hollow or deep paſſage made 
in gutters or ſtreets, to let the water off ; 
alſo the middle or deepeſt part of a river, 
harbour, &c. alſo a ſtrait or narrow ſea be- 
tweeri two lands, as that called St. George's 


any affairs in trade, or civil life, go or are 
managed in; and with the Farriers, it is the 
hollow between the two bars of the nether 
jaw. bones, where the tongue lies; in Arebi- 
tecture, it is a particular manner of hollow. 
ing a part of the [onick capital under the aba- 
cus, running the whole length of the volure, 

CHANT (V.) to fing or divert one's ſelf or 
others with vocal muſick. | 

.CHANT (S.) the vocal muſick of churches, 
which is commonly called plain ſong, or that 
where all the people fing alike. 

CHA/NTER (S.) the principal or chief finger 


ehurch or chapel, where a ſet of choriſters 
or other fingers are kept, 


called a cock, whether dunghill or game, 
from the clearneſs and ſhrillneſs of his note. 
CHA'NTRY (8) among the Paprifts, is a 
chapel endowed and maintained, for a prieſt 
or prieſts to ſing maſs for the fouls of dead 
erions. | 

oll AO LOG (S.) a deſcription or diſſertation 
upon the chaos, wherein ſeveral hypotheſes 

| . 1045 ar8 


CHA'NGER (S.) one that barters or exchanges 


tions of any number of quantities, with re- 


channel, between England and Ireland ; alſo 
j the common method courſe or way that 


that leads the chant in a cathedral, or other 


CHA'/NTICLEER (S.) the bird commonly 
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CHA 
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| areadvanced according to the ſyſtem that the] takes a third, who muſt do the like till by ” 
12 van a | has finiſhed his Journey, 87 ye; 
CHAOS (S.) a confuſed jumble, heap, © or | CHA'PPE ($;) the partition or dividing of u ſes 
mixture of things of differing natures, and eſcutcheon by lines drawn from the middle ſen 
commonly underſtood of the original maſs or center of the upper edge to the ſever} pre 
art of this beautiful Acocture of the world] CHAPS (S.) the decks, mouth, iam. c 
i 1 E wor . s 4 jaws om 
ng of this beautiful FOR — o the lower part of = ae Jaws, de, 3 
— 1 | 8 
CHA a 2 lit, or rend, as ground CHA A.) ſplit or ſlit with drought ot ex. alſo 
oo a . — aw — — drought, or tream cold, like the ground in ſummer, of ing 
_ as fome people's -hands do, that are ſwelled} one's hands in winter, 3 2 CHA] 
with cold, &c. = CHA'PTER (s.) a certain portion or diu that 
CHAP (S.) a rent, chink, or fiſſure in the] of a book; alſo a community of eccleſ, an 0! 
ound or a perſon's fleth, &c. allo a cuſto-] ticks, who ſerve a cathredral or collegize | 
— or perſon to whom we fell goods, &c. church. Anciently the biſhop and cleryylived CHAR 
CHAPE (S.) the plate of iron, filver, braſs,| together in the cathedral to aſſiſt the biſhop CHA'R 
&c. that is put at the end of the ſcabbard of in performing the holy offices, and to zonen ſpecti 
a ſword, to prevent the ſword's point from| the church 5 but now that is abrogated, Al. CHAR 
coming through, and with the Huntſmen, it | fo the meetings both of civil and military, horſe: 
is the tip end of a tox's tail, | as well as religious orders or aſſemblies, fo uſed 2 
CHAPEL (S.) a building that is ſometimes a| the regulation of their affairs, ate frequeaty CHARI 
| L joĩ it for par- called chapters. manaj 
part of a church, or is adjoined to- p | 
ticular uſes, or that is built alone, and at a] CHAR or CHARE (V.) to do ſmall Jobs of CHA/RI 
diſtance from it, where pariſhes are large, in} houſhold work by an unſettled or 2ccidentl beat 
order to be an aſſiſtant or help to it ; ſome- perſon; alſo to ſeparate the large ch f fron cHA RI 
times there are free chapeli, which are ſuch the corn or ſmaller chaff, alſo to burn word der: he 
as are endowed with revenues for maintain-| fo as to make charcoal; alſo to burn coal fo CHARK 
ing a curate without any expence to the rec- as to take the greateſt part of the fulptur coals, ; 
tor or people; alſo the office or houſe where] out, to fit them for chemical purpoſes, kc, will by 
inters do their buſineſs, is ſo called, becauſe} alſo the name of a fine freſh water fi which 
| the firſt work of that kind in Zzglond was] caught in ſeveral rivers both in Zeglo u. 8 her 5 
performed in a chapel in Weftminfter- Abbey. Wales, TS SEES w_ 
„* reer CHARL] 
formerly a market-town, but it is now out} that a book is printed with ; alſo ary * i 
of uſe ; diſtant from Lenden 124 computed uſed to fignify words or _ not exprei 8 = 
and 149 meaſured miles, in writing, as in Algebra, cometry, 4 ob N 
CHAPELO'NIANS (S.) ſuch members or] my, Chymiſiry, &c, alſo the 1 2 
workmen in a printing houſe as have paid] quality or behaviour of a perſon, 1 "i os 
their ſeveral fines, and are entitled to a divi- | CHARACTERVSTICK (3) a mw 0 5 . 
dend of the perquiſiies. : ſymbol denoting ſomething 3 Fay: Mann 
CHA'PITER (S.) with frchite&ts, is the] bro, + is more or addition, anc a. 4 3 
crown or upper part of a column; — with] ſubtrattion 3j in Chymiſiry, ) is Cane, : 
it is the ſummary, » or] wer, Ce. ; 1 
ING matters as are to be en- CHARACTERVFZE (V.) to 2 . 
uired into. : lities, properties, endowments, ho 
CHA'PLAIN (S.) the prieft or perſon that HAR: 
performs divine ſervice in a chapel, or that is wins, 
retained by a prince or nobleman, to perform | — 
religious offices in his private family. 3 
CHAY/PLET (S.) a ſtring of beads uſed by the ban 
Papiſts to count the Pater. noſters or Ave HARMS 
maries they are to rehearſe, either for them- N 
ſelves or others. quality th 
CHA'PMAN (S.) a buyer of any ſort of goods, | wy — ting th, 
Mc yy rier, meſſe or poſt nm pe . * much 
APPAR (S.) a courier, enger, c - -4 2. a. A'RNE! 
Cel the king of fe, who carries itpaie 64| CHAROE (S.) in . 
from court to the provinces, and from the] of food, clothes, and o ede aol decent fl, 
provinces to the court, who being furniſhed} Gunnery, the quantity o * oaded with xe dup u 
al i ſter of the] that a ſmall or large gun is 103079 \ 8 uf 
with a horſe by the ſophi's maſter ee defied 1h A'RON 
horſe, rides thereon till he grows weary, and} do the execution defig in the eſcwth was the fe 
then he ſeizes the firſt horſe he meets, and raldry, it is what is 32 viſh it hun deceaſed v 
returns his own to a man ſent aſter him on] or coat of a family, to = of charge b. tacarry th 
poſe to carry it back; the owner of the] others; a great able as a few; in b to hel; & 
— muſt follow or ſend after him till he] deemed ſo honourable | 


CHA. 

9 2 cataplaſm or unguent made of oil, ho- 

82 to cure horſes of ſprains, brui- 

ſes Kc. in Painting, an exaggerated repre. 

fencation of a perſon, wherein the lkeneſs is 
reſerved, and at the ſame time ridiculed. 


ſomething ; alſo to carry to his accompt, or 
make him debtor for a ſum of money, &c. 


ing ſome thing. 


CHA/RGEABLE (A.) coſtly, burthenſome ; 


diu that is liable to be taken into the cuſtedy of 
— an officer, or that may be accuſed of ſome 
ollegiate we or miſdemeanour. 

rey lived CHAR'GER (S.) a large diſh. + 

ie biſhop CHA'RILY (Part.) with great care, circum- 


ſpection or ſparingneſs. 


ww" CHA'RIOT (S.) a hght coach or carriage, by 
military horſes, of pleaſure ; and by the old Romans, 
blies, fr uſed as machines of exerciſe, as well as uſe, | 


CHARIOTEE'R (S.) one who. drives, guides, 


l | | 


l jobs of CHARITABLE (A.) tender-hearted, kind, 
accident ns beneficent, liberal, free, loving. 

ch eff from CHA'RITY (S.) love, kindneſs, mercy, ten- 
urn word der heartedneſs, compaſſion. | 


urn coal (0 CHARK or CHARR (V.) to burn wood or 


je ulphur coals, and then extinguiſh them, ſo that they 
poles, le will burn again with little or no ſmoak, 
water fi which is very uſeful in many chymical and 
„gent al other experiments, 20 a 
CHA'RLATAN (S.) a quack who retails me- 
the dicines upon a publick ſtage, _ | 
o any nai CHARLES'S WAIN (S.) ſeven ſtars in the 
ot expreſe conſtellation Urſa Major, commonly called 
ry, Af the Pois ert. : 
ption, ti CHA'RLEY (S.) a ſmall town in Laneaſbi re, 
; whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; dil- 
rk, fign, tant from London 154 computed, and 197 
20 in 4 meaſured miles. | ; 
— is leſs CHARM (S.) an allurement, enticement, in- 
; luna 0f chantment, ſpell, bait, or trap. 
CHARM (V.) to captivate the ſenſes, to pleaſe, 
ibe the gu conquer, or amuſe, to bewitch, entice, en- 
„ and bd ſnare, to delight, tickle one's fancy, or hit 
the hamour of a perſon, _ | 
x confident CHARMER (S.) one who pleaſes, over- 
ire put aut comes, enſnares, or bewitches; alſo a 
nner. ſo complimental term applied by lovers to 
d eaſily fn — ENG Val * | 
1chyny, "oi G (A.) pleafing, delightful. 
oo f HARMS (S.) certain pretended methods of 
Somer diving away or curing diſeaſes ; alſo any 
Monday 3! quality that is inherently in any perſon or 
| miles thing, that renders them or it very deſirous, 
or much coveted by others, 0 
ig the elfe HA'RNEL HOUSE (S.) a place built in a| 
necefſar; church=yard, or other hurial-ptace, for the 
wer 2nd 0 decent laying up the bories of the dead, that 
oaded wit ire dug up in making freſh graves. 
defired ; U ARON. (s.) according to the. old poets; 
the ecu vas the ferryman to whom the ſouls of the 
2viſh i fol deceaſed were obliged to pay a certain ſum, 
” charge 5! "carry them in his boat croſs the river Styx 
ew; inf to hell; for which rea 


CHARGE v.) to aceuſe a per ſon with doing 


allo to prohibit a perſon's doing or not do- 


— 


CHA 


[7 deceaſed uſually put a piece of coin into p 


their mouths, to enable them to pay this 
imaginary debt, | 
CHA'RTER (S.) a publick inſtrument, deed, 
or authority, under the publick ſeal of a2 
prince, lord, &c, who is the ſupreme magiſ- 
trate of a place or country, which contains 
certain agreements and privileges granted - 
by him to the people in general, or to a 
certain number, or one in patticular ; ſuch 
as Magna Charta, the charter of corpora- 
tions, or a patent for the ſole uſe or ſale of 
an inſtrument, book, or other invention, 
CHA/RTER-PARTY (S.) a deed or inſtru- 
ment in writing between merchants or on- 
ers, and maſters of ſhips, in which is con- 
tained the particulars of their covenants and 
agreements relating to the ſhip, and the car- 
riage of their goods, © 
CHARTS (S.) are maps of ſome part of the 
ſea, and the coaſts belonging thereto, where- 
on are marked iſlands, ſhoals, mountains, 
rocks, quickſands, &c, for the uſe of naviga- 
tors; of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts or pro- 
jections, ſome called plain cbarte, or thoſe 
wherein the meridians and parallels are-re- 
preſented by right lines, parallel and perpen- 
dicular to each other, which, notwithſtand= 
ing the many notoriouserrors they are ſubject 
to, yet are generally uſed by mariners: Another 
ſort is the reduced chart, in which the meri- 
dians are repreſented by right lines convergs 
ing towards the poles, and the parallels by 
right lines parallel to one another, but at un- 
equal diſtances ; this comes much nearer the 
truth than the former, but is alſo much ſub. 
ject to error: Another ſort of tight: lined 
charts are thoſe called Mercator i, where the 
meridians and parallels are repreſented hy pa- 
rallel right lines, but the degrees on the me- 
ridian unequal, encreafing as they approach 
the pole, in the ſame proportion as the pa- 
rallels decreaſe : Another ſort is called the 
globular chart, wherein the meridians are 
inclined, the parallels both equidiſtant and 
curvilinear, and the rhumbs, ſpirals, &. 
CHART (A.) careful, choice, ſparing, taking 
much heed or obſervation of or about a thing, 
CHASE or CHACE (S.) is the whole length 
of a gun, &c. alſo the place where deer are 
hunted ; alſo the ſport or diverfion of hunt - 
i 5 


ing ; af 
CHASE or CHACE (V.) to hunt, tun, or 
purſue after, to drive or fright away; alſo a 
particular manner of raiſing up or emboſſin 
filver, gold, or other metals, in the forms of 
men, beaſts, trees, ornaments, &c; in which 
manner abundance of curious art is expreſſed 
upon ſnuff-boxes, watch-caſes, &c, | 
_CHASM (S.) a void or empty ſpace ; alſo the 
chopping, fplitting, or rending of the earth or 
firmament, whether occafioned by drought, 
earthquakes, thunderings, or otherwiſe, . 
CHASTE (A.) pure, uncorrupt, undefiled, 


t 


ſon the friends of the 


continent, honeſt, virtuous; _- 
K CHA'STEN 


CHE CHE 


CHA'STEN or HAST VSE (v.) to correct or |CHE'DDER or CHA'DDER (s.) a noted vi. 


puniſh, particularly applied to private perſons | lage in Somerſerſhire, pleaſantly fituated in the 
and ſlight offences; alſo to reprove or laſh in lower part of the county, under the Mendig- 


words or writing. — Hil, where is a very large green, or com- 
CHASTI'SEMENT (S.) the correction or pu- mon in the front, in which all the cows of the 
nichment of an offender, either by word or | village graze; the ground for that Purpoſe 
wean" | being exceeding rich and fertile, and is kept 
CHA'STITY or CHA'STNESS (S.) purity, continually manured and improved to the be 


| advantage. This is the moſt noted place in 
with the contrary ſex ; alſo the decency of | all England for making large, fine, rich, and 
words or writngs upon that ſubject. pleaſant cheeſe ; for which purpoſe all the 
CHAT (s.) trifling, filly, idle diſcourſe, purely milk of the town-cows is brought every day 
for the paſſing away time, without any in- into one common room, where proper per. 
tent of improving or informing either our- | ſons are appointed to receive it, and ſet down 

| ſelves or others. every perſon's quantity in a book kept for 
CHAT or CHA'TTER (V.) to prate or taſk | that purpoſe, which is put all together, aud 
fool:ſhly, triflingly, and idly ; alſo to ſhiver one common cheeſe made with it ; ſo thatit 
with cold, and by that means to cauſe the | is fometimes much larger than at other times, 
teeth to make a noiſe. . and by this means the perfection of goodneſs 
CHA'TELAN (S.) the governer of 2 caſtle or | is kept up, and no one can ſay he makes a 
fortified place, where a garriſon' of ſoldiers is | better commodity than his neighbour, 
conſtantly kept. ; CHEEKS (S.) the fleſhy parts of the fides of 
CHA'TELET (s.) anciently ſignified a little þ the face; alſo the flat iron plates that are put 
governor or fortreſs where the governor | into grates to bound the fire, whereby it may 
lodged ; at this time it ſigniſies certain courts be increaſed or diminiſhed at pleaſure ; lf 

of juſtice eſtabliſhed in ſeveral cities of France, pieces of timber put on each ſide of the miſt 
the chief of which is in Paris, confiſting of of a ſhip to ſtrengthen it, 
1 a prefidial, a civil chamber or court, crimi- | CHEESE (S.) a conſiſtence made of milk do 
| nal chamber, and a chamber of policy; alſo F manufactured, which is much eaten all over 
1 the name of an ancient fort at Paris, now u- England, and many other countries. 
ſed for a priſon. | | CHE'LMSFORD (S.) in E, a town where 
CHA'TTELS (S.) all goods or poſſeſſions | the affizes are often held, and where the 
whatever, excepting ſuch as are in the na- county gaol is kept, whoſe market is much 
ture of a freehold; of theſe ſome are called | noted for cattſe ; diſtant from Londen 25 
chattels perſonal, which are ſuch as belorg| computed, and 28 meaſured miles. 
to a man's perſon immediately, as his | CHE'LTENHAM (S,) in Glouceſter foie, 8 
horſe, &c. and ſome are called chatte real, | fmall town which has a good market on Fi- 
which are ſuch as iſſue out from ſome mo - dy; 77 computed, and 95 and a half mu- 
veable thing belonging to a perſon, as a | fured miles diſtant from London. | 
leaſe or rent for a term of years, &c. CHE'MISE (S.) in Fertißcation, a wall where 
CHEA'DLE (S.) in Staffordfpire, whoſe mar- with a baſtion, or other bulwark of earth is 
ket is weekly on Thuriday, diſtant from f lin'd, for its greater ſupport and ſtrength; 
'Lendon 110 computed, and 133 meaſured ſometimes taken ſor the ſolidity of the val 
miles. from the talus to the row ; ſometimes i 
CHEAP (A.) fold for a ſmall price, or under] means a cloth wats n a compoſition of ol 
the current rate; alſo of little value. : of petreola, camphire, and other combuſh- 
CHEA'/PEN (V.) to aſk the price of a commo- | bles, uſed at ſea, to ſet the enemy's ſhips of 
dity, to beat down or undervalue goods. fire, and then called a fir: cbemiſe. 
CHEAR or CHEER (S.) gladneſs, joy; alfo, FCHE/PSTOW (S.) in Meonmout/h:re, atom 
victuals and drink at a feaſt, or other enter- | former y very famous, and much reſorted 
tainment ; alſo common diet or faod, to 3 and is now a lagre, well - built, and ful 
CHEA'RFUL (A.) livety, briſk, pleaſant, con- | inhabited town, whoſe market is weekly ol 


| 
"i undefiledneſs, chicfly applied to converſing 
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tented in the circumſtances a perſon is in. Saturday, which is very conſiderable for coil 
CHEAT (S.) an impoſition, fraud, or deceit ; and proviſions, but more particularly 

alſo the perſyn tbat does ſuch actions. ſwines 102 computed, and 131 meaſured 
CHECK (S.) a reproof, reſtraint, or cenfere; | miles and a half diſtant from London, 

alſo a relenting or con viction in one's mind; | CHE'RISH (V.) to comfort, nourith, ſuppoth 

alſo a counter account to match or tally with make much of, maintain aad bring u. 

another, to ſee that all things are right. CHE'RISHER (S.) one who nouriſhes, ſap- 
CHECK (V.) to reprove gr chide; alſo to | ports, brings up, or maintains another, 


with- hold, curb, or reſtrain. CHERRY (S.) a pleaſant fummer fruit, d 
CHECKER (S.) a lattice, frequently painted | various ſorts and names, ſome rec, (ont 
over the doors of ale. houſes with diverſe co- black, &c. Ds 
fours; alſo a plan drawn with many ſmall |[CHERSONE'SUS (s.) a country cr poet 
partitions, vanich are painted likewiſe with | land; almoſt ſurrounded with ihe e. o 
variety of colours. : a CHEE 
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CHERTSEY. (S.) in Sarty, has 2 market] 


weekly on Wedneſday, an four annual fairs ; 
is 16 computed, and 19 meafured miles dif. 


tant from London's It has a bridge pver the | 


Thames into Middleſex. The principal trade 
of this town is the making of malt, which 
it ſends to London in ht ges. . 
CHERUB or CHE'RUBIM (S.) an angel of 
the ſecond rank of the firſt hierarchy, Jo- 
ſepbus fays, that the two cberubim that co- 
vered the ark were wmged, and did not re- 
ſemble any known creature, but that 7ſes 
made them in the form he ſaw them abou! 


the throne of God 5 other authors, taking 
| Eifully watered with rivers, mee rs, and pools, 


their notions from the ſeveral parts of ſcrip. 
ture that mention them, as Ezekiel, Iſaiab, 
$, Jobs in the Revelation, &c. fay, they have 
the face and arms of a man, the wings of an 
eagle, a lion's paunch, and calves feet. 


CHESHAM (s.) a ſmall town in Bucking- | 
bamſbire, whoſe market is weekly on Wed- | 


neſday z diſtant from London 
and 29 meafured miles. 
CHE'SHIRE ($.) upon William the Conque» 


24 computed, 


vince to Ger bord, a nobleman of Flanders, 


eaſt i D:rb, 
fir ive; trom ieh it is divided in forne [ 
yea by hills and mountains; and in others | 
g Tools end rivers; on the fouth it hath | 
. aire and part of Flinte ſpire; and on | 
yr welt Denb1ghſbire, and the ref of Furt 
a” on the north-weſt corner it hath” the 
Ne Ocean, which receives all the rivers.. It 
43 miles in length, 25 in breadth, nd about 
112 in eireumference. 
dteds, 11 marker. tovons, befides Chefler, | 


ard 1? 5 pariſhes and Villazes, of which only 


7 


ror's ſettlement in England, he gave this pro- 


— 


"with a tower ca 


It is divided into 71 


cms. 
it ends four members to parlament, two 
for the county, and two for the city ot Cheſ= 
ter; is computed to have 24,060 houſes, 
and 125,000 inhabitants ; theſort is nch add 
fertile, both for tillage and paſtyrayge, leech 
ing abundance of catrie, affording plenty of 
corn, fiſh, (eſpeclally ſalmon) fowls, butter, 
chee'e and (alt, which 1aff is the Rapte com- 
modity of this county 3 beſides which are 
many quarries, #ffordirg Nate and broad 
Rone fit for buildings; alfo mill. ſto nes out 
of Moucop- Hill 5 it is hkewile ell · d riiſn'd 
with timber and fuel from its woods, ahd 
the foreſts of Delamer and Maxfieid ; is plen- 


and hath ſeveral heaths and moſſes. 
CHE'SNUT (S.) the nut or ſruit of à Ia 
timber-tree, whoſe wood is exceeding ſtrong, 
and fit for building; this fruit when parch- 
ed, i; pleaſant food, and, upon occaſion, 
might be converted into floor, aud ſo made 
into cakes o bread. 5 
CHESS (S.) a game play d upon a ſquare board 
divided into 64 ſmall cheguers ; on each f 
there are eight men, and as many pawns, to 
be moved and ſhifted according to certain 
laws ard rules: To manage which requ:tes 
ſo much ſkill, that tl ere ſeemꝭ n toom for 
chance, no perſon lofing, but by his own 
fault, netzlect, of want of ſkill; | 
CHEST (S.) 4 larger ſort of box or trur k to 
put cloaths, linen, &c. in ;. alſo that part of 
the body called the breaff or ſtomach, 
CHE'STER' (S.) the capital or the county of 
beſpire, fituate near the mouth of the river 
Het, is a very ahdciefit city, and in the time 
of the Roman, the twenticth legion, called 
Valeria Viria was quartered hete : In for- 
mer reigns it paſſed threugh ſeveral changes, 
was ſomꝭtimes proſperous, and at other t mes 
ſhared the fate of unſucceſsful war; at pre- 
ſent it is of a ſquare ſhape or form, conliſt- 
ing of four large ſtreets that croſs one an- 
ther in its middle; it is ſurrounded with a 
high wall, firſt built by Zge!freda in gos, and 
ſtill kept up in good repair, of (wo miles in 
compaſs, inclofing 11 pariſhes ; upon a rifing 
ground on the ſouth fide ſtands a caſtle, wc 
is a very ancient, noble, and ſtately building, - 
Med Fultus Cxfar, in which 
is a ately hall, where the palatme court 
and aſfia s are held ewice a year, with all 
, accommodations of Iodzings, &c. for the te- 
ception of the judges, 4 hall for the prince's 
exchrquer court, a goal for the county, offi. . 
ces, and rooms for the prothonotaty and re- 
_ cords, and apartments for the officers and 
 fervants, and flabling for the hotſes, &c. 
The ſtreets are well paved, aud on each fide 
have g od houſes, before the generality of 
which are piazzas, like the Logon BA 
change, called by the inhabitants rows, fo 
that you may walk dry in the moſt rainy 
weather; but this cauſes the houſes 22d 


the reſt art chupelries; ' 


ſh55s, elecially in the winter. time, to be 
To © | ; 4.0 


CHI 3 CHI 
ſo daik, a8 obliges many of them to burn{ 2ling a cauſe,or an art i | 
candles at noon, King Henry HI. incorpo. an Re by — my — 
rated it into a diſtinct county, to be govern- | CHI'CHES ! ER (S.) a city and bh ick 
ed by 2 mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs; it | Sex, which is neat, pretty large and willed 
was formerly a place of great trade, ſhips of | round, whoſe cathedral is a good build 
great burden coming up to the ſkirts of the | with a curious ſpire, which a few a 


city; but by the banks or bars of ſand, that] receiv'd fo great e 
the ſea from time to time has caſt up, the] being tn 3 ” 
navigation is ſo. much injured, that it is nw | blaſt of ligh:ning, This City is eee, „ Of e 
dangerous for ſmall barks to venture; tho' | pulous, and its chief trade is in corn b dog - 
ſeveral attempts have been made to cure it, | it has five ſmall churches, beſides the - oo it 
as yet they have proved ir effectual, though | dral ; it returns two members to parliame q ne 
they are at this time carrying on large works | is governed by a mayor, aldermen, &c ind th 
to effect it, but it is to be feared they will | has two markets weekly, viz, on 8 th 
not anſwer, It is the chief thorough-fare to] day and Saturday; is 50 computed, and 64 2 
and from Ireland, which occaſions a great re meaſured miles diſtant from Lenten; ö ſa 
ſort of people upon that occafion ; it has two | CHICK cor CHICKEN (s. sf. an 
| 8 (S.) the young of a 
large markets weekly, wiz, on Wedneſday | hen, either male or female; alſo araw un- CHI 
and Saturday, and three fairs yearly, on the] experienced perſon in any art ſcience, ot is 
24th 7 Tae N July, and 29th cf | buſineſs whatever; a novice. CHI 
ugufl, Henry I. in 1541, made it 2 |CHIDE (v. fil 
biſhoprick; the eldeſt e the kings of | taunt - , as e e Toms CHI 
England bear the title of earls of Cbeſter; | CHVDLEIGH or CHU'DLEIGH (8. in De. tif 
about the year 1690, water mills were fe: | _ wonjſhire, has a good maket weekly on 83. ant 
up, by which the city is now plentifully turday ; diſtant trom Lend = 146 computed lac 
ſerved with water from the river Dee; this] and 18a meaſured miles. | in 
* city is the great mart for cheeſe, it being | CHIEF (S.) the head, principal, or ring - leader. aw 
9 computed that 22, 00 tons are annually In Heraldry, it is one of the honourable or- fray 
1 | ſhipped from hence, of which 14,c00 are} dinaries, taking in a third part of the field, = 
. ſaid to go to London, and 8, ooo to other} and determined by a line drawn through the ton 
1 parts; diſtant from London 140 computed, chief point, which is the uppermoſt part of me 
"30 and 182 meaſured miles. 5 the eſcutcheon. TIER _ 
* CHE'STERFIELD (S.) a corporation town of | CHIE'FTAIN (S.) a captain, general, ot firſt 
ö Der byſbire, pleaſantly fituated between two} champion. | of | 
ö . rivulets, the Ibber and the Rotber, on the | CHILBLAIN (S.) a painful ſwelling ar ſore, ſtep 
= ſouth · ſide of a hill, in a fertile ſoil; it is 2% moſt commonly upon the hands or foet of oth 
| place of great antiquity z king J ereted| children and young perſons, occaſioned by $0 
F | it into a free borough; it is at preſent go- | the ſharpneſs of the air, rhin 
YH vern'd by a mayor or bail:ff, aldermen, &c. | CHILD (8. ) a ſon or daughter, commonly zp- wm 
. it is moſt remarkable for its fair church, free] plied to very young ones, or infants; als ”_ 
bo ſchool, and new large market place, whi-| an unſkilful perſon in any matter, 4 
{ ther great quantities of lead, corn, c. "are | CHVLDERMAS- DAY (S. ) a feſtival celebrated a, 
brought. The whole town is well built, | in memory of the maſſacre of the children of a 
and populous z diſtant. from. London 106| Berblebem, upon the 28th of December, called OG : 
computed, and 127 meaſured miles, in the Church- Language, Holy Innocents, = 
CHEVRON or CHEVERO'N (s.) an ordi- | CHVLDHOOD s.) the age or ſtate of an in. 5 } 
nary that the heralds eſteem honourable, | fant, or very young perſon, _ wry 
repreſented by two ſides of an equicrural | CHI/LDING (S.) the bearing or bringing forth cant 
triangle. E children, or the ſeaſon or age of a woman, heat 
1 CHEVRONE'L (S.) the moiety or one hali] in which, gecording to the courſe of nature, | 
N of a chevron. ſhe may bear children; with the Botan /i HA 
As CHEW (V.) to break, grind, or make ſmall] it is applied to thoſe plants that produce E a 
. 1 | any ſort of food with the teeth, more than the uſual number of the kind, all | 
4.4.4 88 CHIA'OUS (S.) certain officers or meſſengers | CHI'LDISH (A.) weak, trifling, witholt = 
$4304 belonging to the grand ſeigniors court, in] judgment, after the manner of a child, _ 
14 number about five or fix hundred, whoſe CHI LIAD 8) a thouſand in number, fron CH 
head or principal is called cbia:vs baſchi, and | whence the logarithmick tables are often "I 
has a conſiderable poſt ; they are continually | called ch:liads. | Cart 
at, or about the grand vizier's palace, to be | CHYLIARCH (S.) a commander, head, 0f 7 
always in a readineſs to execute his orders, | leader of a thouſand men. 148 c 
and carry his letters and diſpatches into all the | CHI/LIASTS or MILLEN AfRIANS (S.) 3 Nat! 
provinces of the empire, The ſultan like. ſect of Chriſtians, who bel:eve that after ths CarM 
wiſe employs them upon the ſame occaſions. general or laſt judgment the ſaints (halve 8 


mie; a 2 filvered over, and are] thouſand years upon the earth, 1400 
armed with a ſymeter ard a bow and arrows. nner of innocent ſatisfaction 3 1 
CHICA'NE or CHICA'NERIE (S.) the puz- | oy h Ds ſuppoſe 
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C0 EI 
to be as old as the ſecond century, 
and that it was introduced by Papras, biſhop 


- of Hierapolis, who was diſciple to St, oor 


Evangeliſt, through his miſtaKing ſome 
—— ef the Revelation. The modern 


defenders of this opinion refine upon their 


edecefſor, and ſay that the ſatisfaQtion will 


be rational and angelical, untainted with any 


cureas ſenſuality : As to the time of this 
— years, the abe ttors of this opinion 


are not perfectly agreed, Mr. Mede ſuppoſing 


it to commence and de ermine before the ge- 
neral conflagration, and Dr. Burner imagines 
that this world ſhall be brſt deſtroyed, and 
that a new paradiſaical earth will be formed 
out of the aſhes of the old one, where the 
ſaints ſhall converſe for a thouſand years, 
and then to be tranſlated a higher ſtation. 


CHILL (A.) ſharp or cold, as the air or wind 


is in the winter ſeaſon, 


CHILLY (A.) one that is very tender, or ea · 


ily ſenfible of cold. 


CHI/LMINAR (S.) the nobleſt and moſt beau- 


tiful piece of architecture that remains of 2 
antiquity being the ruins of the ſam us pa- 
ace of Perſepths, which Alexander the G:eat 
in one of his drunken freaks, ſet on fire, at 


the inſtance of 7þars the courtezan, The 


fragments that remain of it are thus de- 
ſcribed: There are about 80 ruined columns, 
ſome of which are but fix feet high, and 


ab-ut 19 that are intire, and one detached 


ſcom the reſt, about 1 5o paces diſtant ; the 
firſt plan of a building erected upon à rock 
of hard black marble, is aſcended to by g 
ſteps cut in a rock ; the gate of the palace 
is 20 ſeet wide, on one fide of which is the 
figure of an elephant, and on the other of a 
rhinoceros, each 30 feet high, of very fine 


marble ; after this is paſſed, there are a great | 


numbef of white marble columns, the ſmall- 
eſt of which is 15 cubits high, the largeſt 
18, each has 4.3 flutings of 4 inches broad, 
c. from whence may be collected the large 

neſs and magnificence of the work, 


CHILONIAN or CHILO NICK (A.) ſhort, 


pithy, brief, compendious, a manner of wri- 
ting uſed by Chile, one of the ſeven wiſe men 
of Greece, and from him taking its name. 


CHIME (V.) to ring or play upon bells mu- 


b _ as clocks that are made for diverſion 
1 | 


CHIME'RA (S.) a fancied monſter, formed 
in the head of a fearful or delirious perſon ; 


alſo the invention of the poets or writers of 


romances z any fictitious matter, or idle 
conceit, | | 


im ęginary, whimfical, 


CHIME'RICAL (A.) without fpundation, 
CHUMLEIGH (S.) a ſmall town in Devon 


Hire, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; 


143 computed, and 184 meaſured miles dif 
fant from London 5 


CHIMNEY (s.) chat part of a houſe that 


s made for the conveyance of ſmoak. 


C'HT 
CHIN (S.) the lower part of the face. 
| CHI/NA WARE (S.] the cups, plates, how, 
Kc. that come from the eaſtermoſt part of 
Aſia. : 
HIN. COUGH (S) a violent cough” or diſ. 
temper that children ate ſubject to, confiſt - 
ing in an immoderate coughing, whereby the 
patient is almoſt ſuffocated, and frequenly 
follows the meaſles ; letting blood and bal - 
ſamicks are the uſual remedies. . ä 
CHINE (S.) the vertebra or back bone; and 
in the Butchers Trade, is ſrequently to cut up 
a hog in ſuch a manner, ab to have a quan- 
tity of fleſh left upon the bie bone, which 
is eſteemed a delicate d ſn. AGES 
CHINK (S.) a crack or ſlit in a wall, floor or 
board, IN #2 e 
CHINK (V.) to ring or found Ike the rattling 
of money; alſo a chap; gape, or burſt like + 
parched earth, 
CHINTS (S.) ſuperfine Indian painted or 


. Rtained callicoe. "i | 
CHIP (V.) to leſſen or cut a thing away by a 
little at a time, oh 
CHVPPING (S.) the act of cutting ſmall thin 
ſlices from off any thing, in order to make it 
more fit for the ſervice it is intended; alſo 
when added to the names of towns or plices, 
it ſignifies a place where trading in, or buying 
or exchanging.of commodities or goods, is or 
has been practiſed, as Chipping- Sodbiry, &c. 
CHIPPING- NORTON (S.) a corporation- 
town in Oxfordſhire, whoſe market is weekly 
on Wedneiday ; it is governed by two bai- 
liffs, and proper under officers, who have a 
power to hold a court, and to judge ard de- 
termine all actions under four pounds value; 
it formerly ſent burgeſſes to parlia ment, but 
does not now; is diſtant from London 59 
computed, and 76 meaſured miles. 
CHIPPING -O'NGAR' (S.) by ſome called 
only O-gar, in Eſſex, a town whoſe market 
is weekly on Sarurday, though formerly it 
was on Tueiday ; diſtant from Londen 19 
computed, and 22 meaſured miles, 
CHIPPING-SO'DBURY (S) in Gloucefterſhire, 
ſeated at the bottom of the Downs, and in 
the road, an indiffe:ent good borough town, 
which hath a very great market for. cheeſe > 
on Thurſdays, and is alfo well ſerved with "4 
corn and other provifions, | 
CHIPS or CHT'PPINGS (S.) thin ſlices cut or 
chopped off from a larger piece, particularly 
applied to Carpentry ; and ſometimes uſed 
> for the perquiſites or ſces of perſons in pub- 
lick offices, by which he makes profit over 
and above his ſalary, | 
CHAIRO'/GRAPHER (S.) a clerk in the court 
of Common pleas, who ingroſſes thoſe fines 
that are acknowledged in that cou t. 
CHIRO'GRAPHY (S.) one's own hand wri- 
tinꝑ. CELTS 
CHIRO'LOGY (S.) the art of converſing by 
* ſigns made with the hand, ETD 
CHTROMANCY (S.) the pretended art of 
| K 3 ; telling 
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telling CHO'LER (8.) anger, fury, wrath, paſſion, 2 
| the fame with pamftry, | ſuppoſcd to ariſe tiom i great a quantity n 
| CHIRP (V.) to make a noiſe like a ſparrow, | of bil-ous humou's, which are yellow, het CH 
| or othe bird that don't fing. and dry; and when they flow inordinate! fu 
CHIRU'RGEON (S.) one {killed in anatomy, | in the body, and are ejected both upwards ch 
and learged in the art of healirg wounds, | and downwards by the r acrimonious irrita. CHC 
Ss. now oom monty writ ſurgeon, ting the b  wcls a: d ſtomach, the phy ficiang pr 
CHIRURGERY (S.) the ſame with ſurgery, | call it the cholera mor bus, 3 20 
or the art of knowing the anatomy of the | CHO'LERICK (A.) haſty, paſſionate, eafily to 
human ſttucture, with the manner of cur- moved to anger ; allo apounding or flowing pr: 
ing ſores, tum uss. broken limbs, &c, a with choler. ee 8 the 
CHUSEL or CHYSSEL (S.) a tool much u- -HOLICK or COLICK (S,) a violent, ſevere pol 
| ſed by carpenters, juiners, and all worke t gnawing pain ſelt in the lower venter, ſo CHO 
in wood, made pretty long, broad and thin, | cal'ed becauſe the uſual ſeat of the diſorder me 
moſt commonly ground to a ſharp edge, to was formerly ſuppeſed to be in the inteſline me 
cut mortiſes, tenons, &c. colon; phy ſicians diyide it into the bilioue, CHO! 
CHIT (S.) a young child, either boy or gi !, windy, and nephritick ſorts, which, as they cei\ 
commonly uſed as a term of chiding, fur | have various cauſes, ſo muſt they alſo have CHRI 
crying or doing ſome little untucky trick, d:fferert remedics. crat 
CHIT (V.) when any grain begins to ſhoot | CHOOSE V.) to ſeparate, part, divide, ele& chun 
or ſprout out its root from the earth. o pick out one or many things from others, conf 
CHI'TTERLINGS S.) the inwards, or hogs | CHOP (S.) a cut, blow, or gaſh made with 2 tion 
guts dreſſed for food, which are much ſh: i- kniſe, hatchet, &c. alſo a thin ſlice of mut- CH RU 
| veiled or curled up; from whence the cam. ton, &c. ordinarily cut off i om that part of ancit 
brick ornaments w- rn upon the ſhirts of moſt | the ſheep called the loin; from u hence thoſe the c 
men at this time, are ſo called, becauſe of | exting-boufes that ſell or vend this comme» from 
their being gathered in folds and plaits. dity are called chop houſes, | | child 
CHIE VES, CHIVES or CLVES (S.) the ſmall] CHOP (V.) to cut or cleave aſunder by a vo- ſoms. 
fine threads th t grow on the infide of flow | - lent ſtroke ;z to mince or make ſmall by re. CHRIS 
ers, bearing lit le knobs or ſeeds at the top] - peated cutting; alſo to truck, barter, or tx ing tf 
| of them; alſo a ſmall fort of onions. change one th vg tor another, | the 5 
11 CHI'VALRY S. h:rſemanſhip ; alſo valour CH ORD (S. in Geometry, is a right line livere 
J courage and knighthood ; in the Lato, it | drawn throu:h r cutting the diameter of a promi 
#31 was an ancient tenuie hit cbliged the tenant | circle, and div des the whole circle into two pellat 
i to perform ſome military cffice for his lord. parts, by extending from one point of an and t 
# CH:'VETS S.) the fine breads Jy Gees th-t{| arch of any circle to the other oppoſite point; - our fe 
f come from the roots of plants, and by which | ſeme imes called the ſubtenſe, and is com- CARI'S 
q they are propagated. a mos to both arches, altho' one be greater, meetic 
& CHLA'MYS or LA MVS (S.) a military ba | and the other IefT-r, or both equal to a ſemis large, 
1 bit worn by the old Romans, and was the circle. Aſſo a rope of the ſmaller fize; and a ma) 
1 ſame in war that toga was in peace, each in Muffet, ſometimes it means the ſtrings of comm 
i877 belong ng to the pairicians z there are vari- the inſtruments chemſelves, by whole br. to part 
1 ous ſorts of them, ſome for women, fome tions the ſenſation of ſound is excited, and $0 con 
4 for children, and ſome for men; the Jaſt | by who'te d viſions the ſeveral degrees of tone * fi 
113 being divided into one ſert for the people, | are determiged; and ſemetime it means the CHRI'ST 
17 and another for the emperor, ma ſtriking two or more proper ſounds together, admit | 
he CHLO'ROSIS ($.) that diſtemyer that affects which give a moſt grateful ſalutation to the ſuch rit 
* young maidens with a ſlothful inzctivity, ard] ear, A (4 ny w 
1 turns their complexion to a pale greeniſh co- | CHOR DEE” or CORDEE' (S.) an inflammte « p - th 
$14 leur, commonly called the green ſickneſs, tion and e intraction of the frxnum and us. IST 
1188 CHOCOLATE S.) a conſection, paſte, er der part of the penis, ſo as to render erec· Where t 
"I cake, made chiefly of the flour of cacao- tion painſul,- uſually occafioned by impure 250 
lh nut; allo a liquor made of this cake or paſte | cc tion, and-thereby producing a violentss err 
1 ground or melted in water, mixed with ſu-] notrhea, which yields a very wane Gia. 
Al gar, milk, &c. according to the palate of the] mow that renders it very troubleſoms neo * 
1 drinker. the patient. 5 5 
4: CHOICE (S.) freedom to do any thing or let | CHO'RION (S.) the exterior nn” men, 
Jobs it alone, at the will, option, or election of | which the fœstus is wrapped up n de fell, N 
108 a perſon. | womb, very thick and rong in the inſt gs 
WH CHOICE (A.) excellent, fine, rare, valuable, .| where it joins another membrane, f — Gy 
+ 1380 CHOIR {S.) that part of a church, cathedial, | ampnios, very ſmooth, but on the 0 = 3 8, 
Pt c. where the prieſts, choriſters, o ſingers | tough and uneven, interſperſed with e 1 x mon 
* [i are diſpoſed in proper order to perjo:ma their number of veſſels, and faſtened to f - l * 3 
1 ſe veral offices, I trix by the placentz; this — A by publ 
— 1 5 CHOKE (V.) to ſtrangle, ſtille, or ſuTocate, fquod in all animais, $a. att 210 
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1750 and placenta, compoſe what is called | 


, the aſter · bit th. 
CHO'RISTER or IRIS TER (S.) one who 


kings or performs a part in the ſervice of the | 
CORO/GRAPHBR (8.) a ftudent in, and | 


practiſer of the art of choregraphy, which is 


2 diminution of geography, and relates only | 
to the deſcription of a pgrticular country or | 


ovirce wherein the natural hiſtory, and 
the particular incidents of the place are ſup- 
poſed to be recited, } 


CHO/RUS ($.) mat part of vocal or inſtru- 


mental mufick where the voices or inſtru- 
ments perform together. | 


cHO USE (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, de- 


ceive, or cozen. 

CHRISM (S.) a fort of oil or balſam conſe- 
crated and uſed by the R man and Gre: 
churches in ths adminiſtration of baptiſm, 
confirmation, ordination, and ext: eme, unc- 


tion. : 
CHRI'SOM or CHRISMALE (S.) this meant 
-anciently the face cloth, or lin en laid over 


the child's face, when they were baptized ; | 


from whence, in the bills of mortafity, ſuch 
children as die in the month are called cr: - 


cher 8.) in Greek, ſignifies anointed, be. 
ing the fame with Mefſiab in Hebrew, which 
the Jews attributed to that Saviour and De- 
liverer whom they expected, and who was 


| 


promiſed to them by all the prophets ; this ap- 


pellation is commonly put to oui Saviour Jeſus, 
and then it means him who is the object of 
. our faith, and the awthor of our religion. 
CHRVST-CHURCH (S.) in Hampſhire, at the 
meeting of the rivers Fvor an 2 
large, populous borough-town, govetried by 
a mayor, recorder, bailiffs, aldermen and 
common · eouneil men; fends two members 


to parliament, has a market weekly, and is | 
do computed, and 101 meaſured miles di- | 


ſtant from 


Stour ] is a | 
CHRONICLES (S.) the hiftory of a kingdom, 


4 


| CHR — 


the ſame, or elſe he is bsptized when an 
adult, and fo makes profeffion before, In 
the prime Church, there were abundance 
of. different ſecta called by this name, that 
| Held very contradictory opinions to each 
| other ; and ſo there are now. 
CHRISTIANITY or CHRFSTIANTSM (.) 
the doctrines, laws, and ordinances of the 
Chriſtian religion, and properly and ſtrictiy 
ſpeaking, only fuch as were taught, and 
commanded by Chriſt himſelf ; but a great 
| eas] of addition has been made both by the 
eaſte: 9 and weſtern churches, that goes un- 
dier that character, that no ways deſerves ſo 
ſacred an appellation. 1 | 
CHRISTMAS (S.) the feaſt of the nativity of 
Jeſus Chriſt, ee ebrated the 25th of Decem- 
ber ; in the eaffern primitive Church, Chrift- 
mas and the Epiphany were deeme but one 
and the ſame teaft 3 and to this day, the 
church univecta'ly keeps a continued: feſtival 
within thoſe limits, Droclefion the Reman 
emperor keeping his court at Nicomedia, be- 
ing informed the Chriſtians were affembled 
in great multitudes to celebrate Chriſt's nati- 
| tivity, ordered the doors to be ſhut, and the 
; church to be {et on fire, which preſer.tly de 
| Rtroyed both the people and building. | 
| CHRO'MA TICK (S.) one who never bluſhes 
| or whoſe colour never changes; _agrecable, 
delightfut, pleafant ; al o a Muftcal Term, 
| importing ſuch compoſitions as abound much 
in ſemi tones; in Painting, it means the 
\ third or L 
 CHRO'MATISM ( 
t ncture of a thing, 
 CHRO@'NICAL (A.) in Abyfch, is a flow, in- 
veterate, and almoſt immoveab'e d:\{ſtemper. _ 


the natural colour or 


Ec. digeſted in order of time. 
CHRO'NOGRAM (S.).a compoſition or ſort 
of verſe, in which fuch letters as are nume- 
ra's, make up the date or year that the ac- 

tion mentioned is ſuppoſed to he done in. 


CHRISTEN (V.) to baptize, or publickly | CHRONO'LOGER or CHRONO'LOGIST (s.) 


admit perſons into the Clriſtian church, by 
ſuch rites and ceremonies, as are commonly | 
made uſe of by the ſeveral nations and peo 


ple, that pro'eſs the Chriſtian religion. 
CARISTENDOM (S.) that part of Europe | 
where the religion of Chriſt is the national | 
andpubliek religion of the country, as France, | 
Warn, ermary, England, Sweden, c. | 
CHRISTIAN A.) ſomething belonging to | 
Chriſt, or the religion called by his name, | 
as the ſeveral cerẽmon es, laws, ordinances, | 


articles of faith, &e, 
CHRYSTIAN (8.) a perfon who owns, pro- 
feſſes, and believes in Chriſt, and accord- 
Ingly is baptized in his name; ſometimes 
Joung, by the parents direction, as in the 
common, and almoſt univerſat practice of 
the ſeveral different churches, which when 
arrives at years of diſcretion, he confirms 


one well ſkilled in the ſeveral diftributions 
of time, and thereby pointing out when 
the moſt remarkable events happened, or 
were performed, . 
CHRONOLO/GICAL (A.) any thing that be- 
longs or appertains to chronology. ; 
CHRONO'LOGY (S.) the art of computing 
- time, and chiefly means from the earlieſt 
acccunts down to the preſent time, for en 
purpoſe there have been invented many #ra's 
or peri-ds to compute hy: The common te- 
cei ved opinion of the Chriftians is, that the 
world was begun to he formed the 2d day of 
May, according to the Julian account; but 
ſome place it upon March 25; the Jews, 
who had the beſt opportunity of being in- 
forme?, either tnro* negligence or ignorance, 
have created abundance of difficulties in this 
ſcience, upon account where , very little 
certainty can be come at as to tlie exact time 


dy publickly *pproving of, and continuing in 


Ks 1 M 


Cx U 
of many memorable eyents, which would | 


give great light to the interpretation of many 
paſſages of the Old Teſtament. . 


> 


£ 


CHRONO'METER (s.) any inſtrument that 


meaſures time, whether it be a clock, ſun dial, 
&c. tho” it is more immediately applied to a 
particular one of the pendulous kind. 
CHRYSOCO'LLA. (S.) a mineral uſed in the 
ſoldering gold, found in mines of gold, alver, 
copper, &c. of a various colour, according 
to where it grows; the beſt is green Ike an 
emerald ; ſome deem it a ſpecies of mitte; the 
phy ſicians uſe it in curing wounds; there is 
alſo an artificial ſort, made by mixing ſome 
of the natural ſteeped in water with wood, | 
CHRY'SOLITE S.) a precious, tranſparent 
ſtone, of a gold-colour mixed with green, 
which gives a fine luſtre, ſai+to be the tenth 
in the Fe2o1fþ high prieſt's pectoral, on which 
was engraved Zebulon; ſome tranſlate it car-. 
buncle, and ſome beryl, from whence it may 
be conjectured they knew not what it was, | 
CHRYSOPOE'IA (S.) the philoſopher's ſtone, 
or art of making gold. 
CHUB S.) a particular fort of fiſh with a great 
head; alſs a filly, ignorant perſon, whoſe un 
derſtanding i: eafily impoſed on, and cheated ; 
alſo any peifon that is large, plump, andfull | 
about the head and face. FO 
CHUCK (V.) to ſtroke under the chin in | 
playing, familiar, fawning manner ;. alſo to 
toſs 'or throw farthings to, or into. a ſmall 
hole made in the ground, a frequent and 
common play among ſchool- boys; allo to 
cry like a partridge, _ 
CHU'CKLE ,V.) to laugh often by fits, as if 
tickled. © 
CHU'CKLE (S.) a clowniſh, unmannerly,. 
ignorant perſon. 5 
CHU'FFY (S.) blunt, plain, downright, 
clowniſh, unmannerly. | 
CHUM (S.) a bed fellow or companion in 
the ſame chamber, particularly aid of thoſe 
who are ſtudents at a univerſity, and that 
join in common expences there. Libs 
CHUMP (S.) a ſhort thick log of wood cut | 
for firing, 7 : 
CHURCH {S.) fignifies properly an aſſembly, 
and by d fferent authors is applied both to 
profane and religious meetings; and with us 
ſignifies ſometimes the place built and ap- 
Pointed to meet in for religious worſhip ; 
ſometimes is put for the whole nymber of 
proſeiiors both prieſts and people, and ſome- 
times for the doctrine, laws and ordinances | 
of a people or nation, and ſometimes for the 
clergy only. Many diſputes to little purpoſe 
have been carried cn upon thig thefis, which 
like moſt religious contentions, tend only to 
deſtroy purity of life and manners, and to 
introduce enmity and hatred between the 
opponents and their abetters. In old time. 
churches were built as far as poſſible. from all 
: other common buildings, and ſurrounded 
with courts, gardens or buildings, belonging 
to the cbercb ; the porch was the outermoſt 


* 
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part, from which there was a paſſage nk 
cloyſter or ſquare court, with — — — — 
ries round it, fupported with pillars, under dies 
which the poor placed themſelves to receive * 
alms. In the middle of the court was 3 ers anc 
fountain, where people: waſhed their hands cal or | 
and faces before they went to prayers; at HYMO 
the farther end of the cloyſter was a double ot infla 
porch, in which were three doors leading heat co 
into the body of the aburch, on the outſide the inſi 
of which and near it were two ſmall build. by rene 
ings, called the baptiſtry and veſiry.; the look at, 
budy of the cburch was divided into three ICATR 
parts by two rows of pillars, which ſupported that is | 
the galleries; at the fartheſt end eaſtward ICATR 
ſtood the altar, and behind it the preſbyte- white if 
rium or ſanctuary, where the prieſts were to conte 
during divine ſervice, with the biſhop in the the firſt 
middle of them, whoſe chair was at the very chicken, 
farther.end of the church eaſtward ; before ICATRI 
the altar was a balluſtrade ; at the Entry into cloſe thu 
this chancel was the pulpit or deſk raiſed, the part 
with ſteps to go up to it, where they read the leave a f 
leſſons, and ſometimes there were two of Jury was 
them with a ſpace between them: The altar ICU'TA 
or table was made of rich materials, ſome- parts, m. 
times of filyer, and ſometimes of gold, orna- ents, the 
.mented, ,&c.. and often placed on the tomb tainly kn 
of a martyr, &c. theſe obſervances.hiought which u 
in much ſuperſtition, a great deal of igno- the liquo 
rance, but very little religion, IDER (S, 
CHURCH STRE'T TON or STRE/TTON known li 
(S.) a town in Sbropſbire, wh ie market it and ſome 
weekly on Thurſday ; it is ſeated between I DERKI] 
two hills, and. 112 computed miles diſtant cider, m: 
from Losdon. | | after the 
CHURL (S.) à covetous, ungenerous perſon, Water the 
a niggard, one willing to receive all god of half tl 
offices, but return none. Fruit, wh 
CHU'RLISH (A.) il-natured, Keim. (wry, fciently i 
unmanaerly, | | pretſed o. 
CHURN (S.) a veſſel to make butter in, gene- a few day 
rally in the form of a conical drinking-can. they who 
CHURN (V,) to work or manage milk in, hops. 
and with a- proper veſſel cr inſtiumert, (0 ELING ( 
that by the continual agitation thereof, it per and a 
becomes a thick conſiſtence, called bu'ter, ne is the 
CHYLE (S.) that whitiſh juice into which, in ne 15 18 th 
the Anima! O Economy, the food is immedi- enerally | 
ately converted by digeſtion, ard after ſeve- Boes over 
ral paſſages thro' various patts of the body, hich con 
it becomes blood. | Pered, an 
CBYLIF:iCA'TION (S.) the formation of the Ila.) 
chyle, or the act whereby the food is changed ally the! 
into ckyle. :; NY oth | 
CHY'MICAL (A.) ſomething done or pſt 7g 
pared according to the rules of chymiftry 3 A of C 
alſo any thing pertaining or belorging 0 moulding it 
chymiſtry. mort, a 
. 7 f hole 5 
cHVYMIST (S.) a perſon ſkilful in, or pi” 1 
tiſing the art of chymiſtry. he " e 
CHY'MISTRY. or CHE/MISTRY (5) ee 
art of ſeparating or reducing mixes 45 Ho kn 
into their component parts, thered) 4 MBRr S 
cover theit hidden virtues, and de men Fir 8. 


— 


— de conſidered as the anatomy of natural bo-] but the general opinion is, that they in 
5 dies, principally affected by the means off habited the moſt northern parts, and from 
vega fre in order. to diſcover their ſeveral pow- | thence ſpread themſelves, about the 639th 
— ers and virtues,” whether they are for phyſi- year of Rome, over Germany Swiſſerland, 
ands cal or philoſophical-uſes. BY: 4 Dauphine, Langued:c, Sc. in ſuch vaſt num- 
; at HYMO'SIS: or CHEMOSIS (S.) a rheum] bers, that the Romans were obliged to ſend 
zubie oc inflammation of the eye lids, which by its their armies againſt them, who were ſeveral 
dj heat contracts the external fibres, and cauſes | times defeated, but at laſt Marius, in the 
7, the infide-to be turned-outwards, and there year of Rome 652, gave them a general rout. 
wild. by rendering a perſon very diſagreeable to Theſe people are reported to have invented 
this look at, the drum for waclike uſes, RS. 
due VCATRICE (s.) the mark, ſcar, or ſeam|CV/METER or CIMETAR (s.) a broad, 
orted that is left after a wound or ulcer is healed. crooked ſword, generally uſed«by the Tark- 
ward CATRICULA (S.) the treddle or little | / ſoldiery. 2 | 
byte« white ſpeck in the coat of an egg, ſuppoſed CIMME'RIAN (A.) dark, diſmal, gloomy, - 
were to contain the prolifick virtue, and in which | ſpoken particularly of a Scyrhian people, 
in the the firſt changes appear in the formation ofa | whoſe country is now inhabited by the little 
e very chicken, 5 Tartars ; their country was ſo full of woods, 
before ICATRIZZE (V.) to heal up a wound to] and covered with continual clouds, that but 
y into cloſe the lips of a cut and join. or cement | very little ſun was ſcen among then: Some 
ile, the parts together, yet; ſo as to make or] people of this name are ſaid to inhabit Baie: 
ad the leave a car or viſible mark, where the in- | in tab, near the lake Avernus, where it is 
wo of jury Was, | LT reported S/by/”s den or cave was. Theſe 
e altar ICUTA (s) a vegetable poiſon in theſe people concealed themſelves in caves in the 
ſome · parts, made of hemlock; among the Anci-| day time, and in the night robbed and plun- 
orna- ents, the cicuta was much uſed, but not cer- | dered their neighbours ; they were extreme 
» tomb tainly known how compounded ; one ſort, | ſuperſtitious, to which their natural fiuation 
1ought which was uſed upon ſtate criminals, was contributed very much ; they had a famous 
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chet it and ſometimes of other fruits, . Virgil founded the fable of hell. 

etween 'DERKIN (s.) an ordinary or mean fort of |[C'NCTURE (S.) a girdle or binding ftring 

diſtant cider, made of the murk or groſs matter, and in Arcbitecture, the liſt, orlo, or, fillet 
aſter the cider is preſſed out, by pouring on | made at the top or bottom of a column by 

perſon, water that has been boiled, to the quantity | way of ornament. | Cz 

U good of half the cider that was made from the |CI'NDERS (S.) coals burnt til} all, or the 
fruit, which having ſtood 48 hours, is ſuf- | greateſt part of the ſulphur is out of them. 

oh, ficiently impregnated; then the liquor being | CINEFA'/CTION or CINERA'TION (S.) the 
preſſed out, and immediately tunned up, in | reducing or burning to aſhes, 

kene a few days is drank as ſmall beer, to which CI NNABAR or CI/'NOPER (S.) a mineral 

g-can, they who keep it any time add a quantity of ſtone, red, heavy and brilliant, found chiefly 

mik in, 0P8, ; T | in quickfilver . mines; this is the common 

nert, (0 ELING (S.) the partition between an up-] vermil'ion, when ground up with the ſpirit 

ereof, it per and 2 lower room, which to the lower | of wine and urine ; there are ſome mines of 

butter, one is the top or ceiling, and to the upper | this mineral only ; it is properly quickſilver 

hich, in ne 15 is the floor or walking place; but it is | petrified, as appears by the chemical ope- 

:mmedi- fenerally refrained to that covering, which] rations, whereby a pound of good quickfilvee = 

ter ſevt- Ves over the loweſt part of the joiſts, and | yields 14 ounces of mercury: -Phyſicians uſe 

he body, which commonly in England is lathed, plai | it in venereal caſes, and other ſharp ſeroſe 
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their inne / conte xture, which properly may | 


the liquor of the plant eicuta. 
I'DER (S.) a pleaſant, tart, briſk, cool, well - 
known liquor, made of the Juice of apples, 


| ted, and white waſhed, a 
La 6.) the hairs of the eye · bro ws, eſpe- 
ally the longer or uppermoſt ones, which 


8 larger and ſtiffer than the under 


MA or CIMA!TIUM (s.) a. member or 
moulding in Are bitett ure, which is placed up- 


CIN 


whoſe origin the learned are much divided ; 


den, by which they ſaid people went down 
into hell, after they had ſacrificed to the 
infernal gods, upon which fancy Homer and 


diſeaſes. There is alſo a faQitious or artifi- 
cial ſort, produced from mercury and ſul- 
phur ſublim'd ; this is uſed for the ſame phy» 


fical purpoſes with the native cin; there 
is alſo a blue ſort, made by mixing two parts 


of ſulphur with three of quickfilver, and one 
of ſal- armoniac ſublim'd, together. 


99 or at the ſummit of the cornice | CINNAMON (S.) an agreeable aromatick 
© pretie is waved, viz, concave at top, | ſpize, allowed to be the bark of a tree grow- 


or price 
nd convex at bottom, and tho“ ſome ar | ing common in the iſland of Ceylon, which 


(8.) the _ confine it to the top of the cornice, z by degrees, being dried, twifts up in the 
ed bodies EC nay ng in common call all ſimilar} form we fee w, acquiring by degrees a briſk 
by to di Mars by this nam. ſmell, and a ſharp, pungent taſte : It is re- 
menfirate 8. ) a ſet or nation of people; about] ported, that the tree in three years after its 


— Dr * 
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being barked, has a new rind or bark, as 
good as the firſt ; there are many ſorts that 
go by this common name; it is uſed various 
Ways, and for diverſe good purpoſes ; it is 
imagined, that fpoken of in ſcripture was 
very different from what we have and uſe. 

CINQUE (S.) the number foe, 2 term com- 

_ monly uſed at dice, to fy that fide that 
has five ſpots 3 and in Botany, graſs that has 
five leaves of branches, is called cingue forl; 

' alfo the five havens that lie in the eaft part 
of England, towards France, ate by way of 
eminence called the cingue ports, and are 
governed by a particular policy, having a 
keeper, called the lord warden of the cingue 
„n, who has the authority of an admual 
among them, and ſends out writs in his 
own name; the ports are Haſtings, Romney, 

Hythe, Dover and Sandwich, 5 

 CFON (s.) a young ſhoot, ſprig, or ſucker of 

a vine, flower, plant, &c. 

CYPHER (S.) the letters of a perſon's name 

fo interwoven together, that they are the 
fame backwards as forwards, and fometimes 
both at top and bottom ; ſometimes it means 
the obſcure charaQer or hidden marks, that a 
letter is wrote in, that it is intended nobody 
ſhall read but the party to whom it is ſent ; 

_ alſo the mark or character among the rich. 
meticians, Which is expreffed by an (o), and 
which of itſelf tignifies nothing; but when 
it ſtands 6n the right or left hand of any a- 

ther figure, makes it have a ten- fold greater 
or leſſer value, than it would hive, was it 
away, as 5, 50, ob, &c. 

CPHEk (v.) to teck n or caſt up accompte, 
to teach or vie mY art of practical arithme- 
tick. 

CI'FHERING (S.) the common vulgar ſchool 
term for zrithmetick, or the art of praQtical 
numbering. 

CV>PUS (S.) a ſbort column or pillar ſet up 
by the ancients in divers parts of their roads, 
containing directions to travellers, which way 
they ſhould go, or elſe gave an account of 
ſome memorable action done at or near that 
place; ſometimes it is uſed for a wooden in- 
ſtrument wherewith ſlaves were beaten, 

CTRCLE (S.) a geometrical plain figure or 
area, whoſe perimeter or boundary line is 
every where equally diftant from the center 
or middle point; by the properties of this 
excellent figure almoit all the practical ma- 
thematicks were brought to light. 

CIRCUIT (S.) the path that any revolving 
body deſcribes, a compaſs or going about; 
alſo the ſtages or jourmies that the judges go 
twice in every year, to adminiſter juſtice in 
the ſeveral parts of the kingdom. 

CVRCULAR (A.) any thing that is round, or 
in the form of a circle, which, when it re 
turns to the place where it begun, goes on 
the ſame c-urſe again; fo numbers in deci- 

mal calculations frequently go to a certain 


* 


| 
ö 
ö 


— 
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and again to infinity ; alſo certain numben 


period, and then repeat or circulate again | 


vrhoſe powers end m or min 
Sute, as in the original — — 5 ay 

„ Whoſe ſquares are 2: and z ee, bes and 
and 216, biquadrates 62 — +>, img 

: * 1 
alſo letters wrote vpon oe Bp | ger 
Hons to ſummon any large com . (nt 
ther, called circular letter, . n 
CIRCULATE (V.) to move round ou 
ſtantiy in the ſame order, ſo that . <5 
period is finiſhed, the perfon or thing gon piſs 
ver again in the ſame manner; aiſo to A1 
gotiate or make bills current, Wo Mm haf 
CIRCULA/TION (S.) the going or movi . 
round in one conſtant oer; in Ch 1 1 * 
is the rifing or falling of the pn mY 
liquor agitated by the fire 5 and ws f 
plied to Anime! Life, it means the ni 11 
motion of the blood from the heart through we 
— ng returning back to the heart 3 
CIRCUMAGGER A'TIO!? 7 up 
round about. 8 Me "Oy ity 
CIRCUMA*MBIENT (A. hn 
flows round, or anna. ood 7 
ther thing; but commonly uſed in a phyb. 1 
cal fenſc, for the open“ or common air, and 0 _* 
ſometimes for other fluids. a ow 
CIRCUMAMBULA'TION (s.) a walking or «Sigh 
| | going round about. 4 : " 
CIRCUMCE'LLIANS (S.) a ſect of the bo- 25 g 
natiſts, in Africa, in the fourth century, wie 60 4 
rambled from one place to another, pre» Ws 
tending to reform the publick manners, and * * 
redrefs grievances; they manumiſed ſlaves tr i 
without the conſent of their maſters, ſot. < 
gave debts that we: e none of their own, and ſurveyi 

committed many other inſ lencies: At the "ab 
beginning of theſe diſorders they marched is added 
only with ſtaves, which they called the the bearir 

fa ves of Iſrael, under the command of l- Neun 
i des and Tafer ; but afterwards they made accent," u 
uſe of all forts of weapons againſt the of» the omidi 
thodox ; thro* a miſled zeal for martyrdon, the French 
„they deſtroyed themſelves, by throwing RCUMEFL 
themſelves from precipices, leaping iniothe Freely abo 
fire and cutting their pwn throats, upon wic RCUMEL 
their biſhops applied to the magiſtrates, ot round abo 
being able to reſtrain them themſelves. RCUMG) 
CIRCUMCTI'SE (v.) to cut a thing round . Ing round 
bout, and particularly ſpoken of as 2 reli js the moy 
gious a& of diſtinguiſhing a particulzr prop RCUMTA' 

. from others, and by us general y under place or th 
of the rei, though uſed by ſeveral other RCUMLO! 
people both Chriſtians and Mahometans; th pleity of v 
Jeu on the eigh h day, according to fc 
law; perform this ceremony thus: One Found abou 
called the godfather, holds the child duct WCUMRO: 
the operation, and the godmother carned Oving rou 
it to and from the ſynagogue, in boch plat FCUMSCR 
where they are allowed ; the op ö mound or ſt 
called mobel, that is, the circunciſ Me figure r. 
may be any perſon they pitch ape, gement 
father himſelf may do it, if te | nes tour 
enough; nor is the place abſoluteh a0 Rent nigril 


CIR 


numbers mined, whether houſe or ſynagogue ; Two 


lame i. ts being prepared, one for the godfarher, 
We 5 and 10 ho her for the prophet Zhas, who is] 
uhes 125 imagined to be-inviſibly prefent, the circum- | 
1296, &c, ciſer having 4 diſh containing all his inſtru- 
ary ore. ments and neceſſaries, after having ſung a 


hymo, they receive the child with ſaying, 


1168 toge. 
Baruc Habba, or Welcome ; the godfather 


er con- boldiog the child on his knees, the circum-/ 
when one ger undoes the clouts, and with his razor 
hing goes in his bavd ſays, Bleed be thou, O Lord, who 
iſo to fit» baf commanded us to, eircumeiſe, and at the 


. fame time cuts the thick ſkin of the prepuce, 
r moving and with the nails of his thumbs tears off 
the other thinner part, then twice or thrice 


bym fry, it 


1s of any ſucks the blood out, and ſpits it into a cup of 
when aps wine; after that he dreſſes the wound with 
continual coral powder, &. this done he takes a cup 
rt through of wine, and aſter biefſing it once, repeats a 
the heart ſecond bengdiQtion for the child, names him, 

and prenounces theſe words of Ez:kiel, Live 
1 heaping in by blood; then moiſtening his lips with the 


wine he (pit the blood into, they fing a pſalm ; 
the girls are only bleſſed and named. 
RCUMCI'SION (S. the act of circumciſing 
ot cutting round about. | 
IRCUMDU/CTION S.) a leading or catry 
ing about, either perſonal'y by going from 
place to place, or metaphorically by amu 
ing a perſon by a long harangue, and en- 


hing that 
at ſome 0s 
n a phy- 
N ait, and 


valking ot 


of the Do- deavouring to keep off the point or conclu- 
atury, wie fon ot the matter. | 
her, pe. Ac F ENENVCE (s.) the utmoſt limit 
innere, and or circuit of a thing; a term uſed in Geome- | 
niſed (lavey try, and particularly applied to planes. ; 
afters, fot» RCUMFERE'NTOR (S.) 'the name of a 
r own, and ſurveying inſtrument, confiſting of a braſs 
8: At the circle and an index all of a piece, to which ö 
marched Is added, a compaſs well reQified, to find 
called the the bearing or fituation cf the place. 
and of Mu- LRCUMFLEX (s.) a Grammacical mark or 
they made accent," uſed to diſtinguiſh long ſyllables, or 
inſt the dl the omiſſion of ſome letter, much uſed in 
martyrdom, the French language. 
throw RCUMFLUENT (A.) any thing that flows 
ing ww 2 another body. | 
upon w RCUMFU'SION (s.) the pouring liquir | 
iftrates, nut round about any % 4 : FEM] 
ſelves. RCUMGYRA'TION (S.) a moving or go- 
bg round! Ing round ; and in the preſent Phi leſopby, it 
f as 2 rel k the reh of a body round its centre. 
cular peo KCUMJA'CENT (A.) lying round about a 
under place or thing. | | ; 
everal ob WCUMLOCU'TION (8. ) the uGg a multi 
were plicity of words when a few would do. 
ung to — CUMPOSE TION, (s.) a being placed | 
ee (35 whecing 0: | 
cn. : * . i 
other — Moving round k avg ek TEuny 25 
n ke 3 eren (V.) to hem in, limit, | 
open 7 Found or tint; ig Geometry; it is to draw 
umciſer, p figure round or about another, ſo as the | 
po 10 " ccumſcribing figure, by its angles, fides or | 
; 


Planes, touch all the angles, ſides or planes 


tute!) "_ kite inicrided figure, | 


. 
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CIRCUMSCRUPTION (s.) the ac of ſur- 


rounding or circumſcribing 5 and with the 
Naturalfts, is the boands-or limits of any 
natural figure, Ae! FF; ve 


CI'RCUMSPECP (A.) confiderate, cautious, 


. careſul, wiſe, prudent. 


diligent looking after a thing, a duly weigh - 
ing and conſidering a matter. 74 


CI'RCUMSTANCE (.) fornething that re- 


ö 


| 


© lates to a matter, a ſpeciality that makes a 
thing more or leſs probable. 

CFRCUMSTANCES (S.) the particular inci- 
dents that attend or belong to any action or 
thing, whereby it may become lawful or 
nnlawful, good or evil; alſo the ſtate or 
condition of a man's private fortune, where- 
by he is denominated rich or poor, or in 
good or bad circumflances, 

CIRCUMSTA'NTIAL (A,) very particular, 
relating all the circumſtances, &c. of a mat- 
ter or thing. | 


1 
$a? 


CIRCUMSTA'NTIATE (V.) to deſcribe a 


thing by its relations or circumſtances, in 
order to prove the reaſonableneſs, truth, or 
probability of it. 

CIRCUM VALLA'TION (S.) a line, or large 
trench made round a camp in the beſieꝝ ing of 
a town, about a cannon from the place, 
12 feet broad, and 7 deep, bordered with a 


parapet; and flanked with redoubts, to pre- 


vent the enemy 's receiving any ſuccour, to 
keep in deſerters, and hinder the excurfions 
of the garr:ſon, ; 
CIRCUMVE'NT (V.) to hinder, prevent, a- 
ver-reach, difappoint, or deceive. 
CIRCUMVE'NTTION : (S.) cheat eng, diſap- 
pointing, over. reaching, or deceiving. 


CIRCUM U'TION (S.) a turning or roll. 


ing roundabout, particularly ſpoken of the 
horns or volute of the [nick order, 
CI'RCUS (S.) a ſpacious place at Rome, between 
mounts Palatine and Awentine,fur rounded with 
buildings in form of a circle or oval; this was 


for the publick plays; and in the amphithea- : 


tre, that was quite round it, were galleries 
and boxes for the ſpectators to ſtand or ſit in x 
It was firſt rudely erected by Targuinius Friſ- 
cus, fiſth king of Rome; but in alter times i 
was magnificently built and embelliſhed wit 
marble round butts, round which the courſery 
ran; there were alſo pillars and obelifkg 
adorned with hieroglyphicks ; The emperoe 
Claudius, to render it more heautifu}, cauſed 
moſt of the marks and obeliſks to be gilt 
with gold; C./igula paved it with vermilion 
None ſoldered with gold; Heliogabalus added 
the filings of gold and filver ; the galleries 
were adorned with the images of their gods, 
ard the richeſt ſpoils of the enemy, There 
were ſeveral cirgues at Rome, but the largeſt 
was moſt magnificent. _ 1 
CI'RENCESTER or CUSSITER (s.) in C- 
 cefter ſhire, has the river Cburs running thro? 
it, and is both the largeſt and oldeſt town in 
; ; CE ER andy the 


MSPE'CTION (S.) a wary, careful, 


LS - 
„ HS * — 
. . . p 


STC EO ran. 


ETY "CA 
DER . 
the county, having been an ancient fortified {| colour, taſte and ſmell ſome what refer h 
city among the Britains, and the metropo |. a lemon, and uſed for the ſame purpoſes, hut 
. bs of the large province of the Dybunt ; as much larger; from this fruit are made * 
- ailo an eminent Ration for the Raman ar- | dials, conſections, oils, eſſences, &c, exceed. 
mies; and ſome authors ſay, the emperor | ing plea ant, u eful and beneficial tothetaker, 
Conſt anti ne was crowned king of the Britarn, fCI'ITERN or  CI'THERN (S.) a Spar 
here. It is now'governed by two high con- muſical inſtrement, ſomewhat like a lut 
ables, and 14 wards- men over ſeven dif- | but row much out of uſe, J 
tin& wards, appointed yearly at the cour' | CI'TY (S.) a large walled town, endone 
+ leet. The borough, which. 3 confined within | with particular privileges; anciently it way 
the town, ſends two members to parliament. |  appropriatgq to thoſe towns that were hi 
and every houſe-kceper, not receiving alms, | ſhops ſees* only, and ſeems ſtill to retzin 
has a vote; it'hsth two weekly marke's, | that diſtinction here in England, tho' ng 
viz. Monday tor coin, catile and proviſions, always in other countries, 
and on Friday chiefly for wool, for which | CYVET (S.) a perfume taken from an anime 
commodity it is the greateſt market in Eg- called a civet cat, which has a receptacle o 
land; it hh five fairs annually, thiee for] bag under its tail, beneath the anus, int 
all forts ot comn.oditics, and two for cloth whicha thick unctuous matter gathers, by. 
only; it is a poſt-towa, and his a ſtage ſecretion of glands proper for that purpoſe, 
coach; 8 computed, and 85 meaſured CIVIC CROWN (S.) a fort of crown mad 
miles diſtant from Londen. of oaken leaves, beſtowed by the old Rs 
CISA'LPINE (A.) any perf n, place or thing] mans on him who had ſaved the life of 
bred or refiding on this tide the Aſs, or | fellow. citizen in a battle, or an aſſaul; i 
thoſe ridges of mountains that ſeparate | was ſo highly eſteemed, that it was looke 
France from Italy, on as a proper rewaid for Augufius; aud i 
- CISLEU” (S.) the ninth month in the F-wi/> | cero, upon diſcovering Cariline's conſpiracy 
eccleſtaſtica year, and the third in the civil] had it given him likewiſe. | 
or political year, anſwering nearly to our Ne- | CI'VIL (A.) kind, courteous, well-bred; an 


moiſtene 
A'MOU 


vember ; the ſeventh of this month. is a great | in a political Senſe, helonging to the manage | ron 
faſt, in memory of Feboakim's piercing the] ment, regulation and government of acity i Ri 
book of Zeremiab*s prophecies with a pen- ſtate or kingdom; ſo when a perſon is fer on 978 
koiſe, and throwing them into the fire that] tenced to perpetual baniſhment, to waki 7 85 | 


was on the hearth 5 on the 15th the Jews the mines, or row in the gallies, he ij fn 
affli& themſclves, becauſe Antiocbu Epipha- ]/ to undeigo a civil or political deith, 
| nes profaned the temple of Feruſalem, and Civil Day, one of 24 hours long, reckop 
put the ſtatue of Jupiter Oympius in it; the | ing from 12 of the clock of one night, 
25th is a ſesſt in remembgance of Judo: | the ſame hour of the next. f 
Maccabeus s puritying the temple, and dedi- Civil Law, is properly the national in 
-  Catng it anew.—Calmet. . or cuſtom of every ſtate or kingdom ; but! 
CISSOFD (S.) in Guametry, an algebraical Europe, it is frequently reſtrained to 2 pat 
curve, firſt inveated by Diocles. | ticular ſyſtem compoſed out of the beſt Ry 
CI'STERN (S.) a large receiver of either rain | man and Greek laws, and which in Eng 
or river water, formerly built under ground, | are now chiefly uſed in the ſpiritual cal 
and now common!y made of lead, and kept only, and in maritime affairs. 
in the yards or kitchens of houſes, to have Civil War, an inteſtine quarrel betwe 
a ſufficient quantity cf water at hand, and | the people and their governors of any king 
ready upon ail occafions ; ſometimes it means | dom, ſtate, &c, or between the people ( 
a receiver, or veſſel to put bottles of wine, | the ſame tate, city, &c. 


ANDFE'ST 
, by ſte 
ANG (v. 


Pumper, 

IP(S$.) a1 
4 venereal 
ings; atfo 


Kc. in, uſed at feaſts and great mens tables Civil Near, is that ſpace of time * ade by the 
CITADEL {S.) a fort, cafile or ſtrong place | very ſtate or kingdom has appointe linkin 
conſiſting of 4, 5 or 6 baſtions; ſometimes | legil year, beginning and ending accu \p 7. 0 
built in the middle or moſt eminent part of | to the uſage or cuſtom of the place, M ether fon 
a city, and ſometimes at a ſma!l diſtance | in different kingdoms has different pe , 10 60 matic 
from it, both to command and deferd it. "IVI'LIAN {S.) a ſtudent, profeſſor at viſe in a | 
CITA'TION (S.) a citing or qu ting a paſ-.{ tor of the civil law. | on with + 
- ſage out of an author; alſ a ſummons from | CIVI'LITY or CI'VILNESS (3, Ir foul difeas, 
the biſhop's court, to appear before an ec- | neſs, good uſage, courteſy, auen PBOARD 
clefiaſtical judge. | ICIVILVZE v.) to reduce to good * 1 o make caſes 
CITE (v.) eo quote a paſſage out of an author, poliſh or make tractable; to tame a. 'PPER (8 
to ſhew by what authority ſomething is ſaid ] late a rude, undiſciplined perſon 5 I bell, from 1 
or wrote; alſo to ſummon a perſon before | CLACK (S.) a valve or moves hl # 4, off gue of a fe. 
an eccleſiaſtical judge, to anſwer a charge | thing, that by its motion bac " ap , per; 20/0 
relating to ſomething of church matters. | wards makes a rattling ot noiſe Js” bdetz breed, 
CI'TIZEN (s.) a freeman or inhabitant of a name for a woman's tongue; 27 PERDOC 
city or body corporate. buſybody. k ©; and j 


CITRON (s.) a pleaſant, agreeable fruit, in | "9 rſt org 


$ 


GA 


c LA 


refem}ſin | 2 
e. 40 (A.) cloathed or dreſſec. tte leaſt entitled to compaſſion or charity? 
made cor. a1M (v.) to demand, own, require, 0: | --becauſe having never been inſtructed in th” 
ec. excetd. hallenge a thing as one's right, ' prineiples of religion, morality,' or induſtry, 
o the uber, N (S.) a demanding or challenging ſome. | they ſeldom let any proper opportunity for 
2 pub thing for one's own, that is in the poſſeſſion | villainy flip them. | 4 


like a lute, 


of ancther. CLARE (S.) in S fl, a fmall town, wher 
AMA BLE (A.) any thing that may be] ſays, &c. are manufactured; its market is 


1, endowed owned, challenged, or affirmed to belong to | + weekly on Friday; 50 computed, and 61 


ntly it wag another perſon. Kit; . meaſured miles diſtant from Londen, * 

at were hi AIMANT (S.) a Law Term, fignifying | CLARENCIEU'X(S: the ſecond k ug at arms 
1 to retin the perſon that deſires or lays claim to an} here with us, ſo called, becauie formerly he 
d, tho' ne ate he has not yet in poſſeſſion; belonged to the duke of C/arence ; his office 


AR-OBSCURE or CHIA'RO SCURO | is to marſhal, nd diſpoſe of the fun erals, of 


ale 8.) in Painting, is the art of diſtributing io] all the lower nobility; as baronets, knights, 
ene he beſt advantage, the ligh's and ſhadows, efquires and gentlemen on the {wth fide of 
3 bf a piece, both with regard to the eafing of | + Trent, from whence he ib alf called f- roy, 
chers, byt ne eye, and the effect of the whole-piece 31 or utb-rey. y 7&1 1 ehe 2 4 A : 
1 allo a piece, drawing or deſigu confiſting | CLARET (S.) the now common names for” 


pnly of two colours, and which is now uſu- all red wines, though originally it men 


the old Ro ah umber and white,” | - | . only ſuch wines as were of a pale or light 
he life of A'MBER (V.) to get up a rock, mountain, | red colour. | eds lah or ao 
aur e, or other difficult place, by the hands | CL A RICHORD or MA'NICHORD (8.5 a 
was looke bod legs only. . I mufical inſtrument in the form of a ſpinnet 3 
Jus 3 and A'MMY (A.) damp, ſticky or gluiſn, like | it has 49 or 50 ſtops, and 70 ſtrmgs, which 
Conſpiracy moiſtened ſugar, | bear on five bridges, the firſt being the h gh- 


UR (S.) a noify outcry, complaint, | eft, and the other diminiſhing in proportion; 


oh. vr bawling, without juſt reaſon. ſome of the ſtrings are in umſon, their num 
14 A'MOROUS (A.) noiſy, quarrelſome, ber being greater than that of the ſtops; there 
5 a * ing, -e. I are feveral little mortiſes for paſſing the jacks, 
% e (.) 2 piece of wood or timber faſten- | armed with little braſs hooks,” which ſtop 
s. he ili to a maſt or yard of a ſhip, to ſtrengthen | and raiſe the chords in lieu of the quill uſed 
th 1 and prevent the wood ſrom burſting; in virginals and ſpinnets, and the choids are 
ing, rec Jeinery, it is a piece of wood fitted to] covered with pieces of tloth, which renders 


nother board, table, e. ſo that the grain the found ſweeter, and deadens it fo, that it 
f the one runs croſs'the grain of the other, | can be heard but a very ſma'} diftance, from 
d prevent it from warping. whe whence it is called the dumb ſpinnet, and 
AN-(S.) a tris or family; or in an en- | much uſed in nunneries; this inſtrument is 


ne night, 


national li 
dom ; but i 


f a 2 { 
* pot of ground, in wHMſch ſenſe it is taken | CLARIFICA'TION (S.) the purging, puri- 
b in Engl or the — 5 of one lord in Scotland. fying, or making -Jiquors perfectly clear or ; 


, by ſtealth, CLARION (s.) a truihpet, whoſe tube is war- 


rel betwee ANG (v.) to ſound lixe a ſtrong and ſhrill | rower, and tone ſhriller, than the common 
of any king ins: | e p N ons | tri mpets; and in Hera/dry, it is a bearing in 
be people (S.) a loud crack'or blow alſo the foul | the form of an ole-fafhioned trumpet, ac- 


ings; alſo the joyful noiſe of -approbation 


time thit ae by the aud; "oO others, it is the repreſentation cf a ſhip's 
Jointed for Arik. — OD of a concert, play, &c. rudder; and with others the reſt for a lance. 
TT P (. to ate of their hands together. | CLARITY (S.) brightneſs, clearnefs; fineneſs, 
place, vb Ile o ſtrike the palms of the hands | pureneſs. e 22 

rent pero — omenmes as a ſign of approbation, CLASti (V.) to make 2 great and confuſed 
eſot or etimes of ſcorn, to make a great | noiſe, to ſtrike or beat againft, to diſagree, 


boiſe in a rude manner; alſo to infect a 
on with the firſt degree of the venereal 


> \ man 138 degree LASP (S.) a hold. faſt, uſed ſometimes as a 
. 5 oy pg Ich I duckle, and ſometimes as a button ; alſo the 
10d order 3 d make caſh { , 5 ſtaff or board cut ready F curling tendrils of a vine, or thread of other 
ame ot "ef 'PPER (8 * eee e e W e herbs or plants, whereby they lay hold cf, 
'n of ebf 3 © tongue or iron ringer of and twiſt about a tree, poſt, buſh, &c. 

e part of dngue of a f — by way of ridicule, theFCLASP (v.) to embrace, curl round, or hold 
«wards Of er; . ing, noiſy perſon is called faſt any thing. 9 7 

;; alſo 26 3 2 place under ground wher Lass (S.) a form in a'ſchool; an order or 


rank in which perſons or things are placed 
WWW 

LA'/SSICK or CLASSICAL A.) belbnging 
to a certain rayk or order of diftributi®® 3 pe 


; a pid WPERDOGEON (S.) a begear born an 


ed; and j 1 
0 A in the Canting D:iBribution, th 
* ny order of beggars, or rather thieve 


5 
— — — 
— 


P ³˙ P ² a og 
= + 4 


reed Serfe, all that live upon one place or | much older than the harpfichord or ipinnet; + 


" venereal diſeaſe in its firſt ſtages or begin. Porn to ſome heralds; but in the opinion - 
0 


Wirangle or fall. out with a perſon. * 
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"CLE 
a c/ofſick author, is one that is placed in the 
Grit rank of credit among ſcholars, forthe 
299 of his language, or the excellency of 
is ſub) | | : 
CLA'TTER (V.) to make an unmannerly 
- Noiſe or diſturbance, 
CLAUSE (S.) a paragraph, article, conclufion, 
- proviſo or condition, in a book, ract, 
deed or inſtrument. 


CLAW v.) the nail or horny part of a beaſt's | 


or a fow!'s foot; alſo the prongs of a ham- 
mer, &c. N FC. 
CLAW (V.) to tear, ſnatch, rend or pull a- 
ſunder; alſo to ſnatch up iudely. | 
CLAY- (S.) a ſoft, viſcous earth, ſound in-va- 
__rios places, dd uſed for various purpoſes, 

of ſeveral kinds, colours and properties. 
CLEAN (A. pure, free ſrom fil:h, dextrous, &. 
CLEAN or CLEANSE (V.) to purge, ſoour, 
Aa and purify from all manner of filth. 
CLEA'NLY (A.) one that is of a neat difpoſi- 


tion, that loves to make and keep places and 


things clean, and in order. | F 
CLEA'NNESS (s.] ſometimes means purity, 
ſometimes innocency, ſometimes dexterity, 


hav": 55:46 | 
CLEAR (A.) free from blame, innocent; alſo 
pure, fair, without blemiſn; ſo he that is 
quick-witted,. and apt to comprehend or 
learn any thing, or has good judgment, is 
F ſaid to be elear-fighted. a 
CLEAR (v.) to take away all obſtructions or 
.  objeRions, to vindieate or prove the inno- 
cence of a party accuſed, to make a thing 
plain by demonſtration,  _ | 
CLEA'RNESS: (S.) brightneſs, tranſparency, 
une xcoptio Wl a: 8 
CLEAVE (V.) to ſtick cloſe, or faſt to a 
thing ;- alſo to ſplit, rend, or tear a thing by 
violence. | | 


CLEA'VER (S.) one who ſplits or rends things | 


aſunder; aiſo the large inftrument or chop- 
ping knife that butchers cut their carcaſſes 
aſarder with. e 
CLE'BURY (S.) in Shropſhire, a ſmall town, 
with a market weekly; is 98 computed, and 
_ 713 meaſured miles diſtant from London. 
CLEFT (S.) a chap, chink, or opening in any 
thing, from whence the diſeaſe that occafions 
horſes heels to ſplit or chap is called the cleft. 
CLE'MENCY (S.) gentleneſs, merciſulneſo, 
meekneſs, courteſy. vp 
CLEMENT (A.) mild, gentle, kind, com- 
paſſionate, &c, alſo a man's name. 
CLE'/'MENTINES (S.) certain ſpurious works 
attributed to Clemens. Romans, ſtuffed with 
apocryphal pieces, fables and miſtakes; alſo 
the decretals of pope Clement V. publiſhed by 
his ſucceſſor, are called by this name z- alſo 
ſuch a perſon among the Auguſtine monks, 
who aſter having been a ſuperior nine years, 
his ſuperiorſhip ceaſes, and he becomes a 
common monk, under the command of a 
ſaveriar, as much as any of the other, 


: 


Gd. od 


e 11 


and difficulty; which is common! ; LICKE 
the nails through, and turning bx boi 8 ſnoema 
wards, and driving them down, ſo as hard. buy the 
ly to de got out again; alſo. to confirm x LVCKE' 
| bargain or contract by paying part of the be deſir 
[ other proper methods to ſerwe the low 
or bind @ perſon faſt; - foxes, & 
CLEPSY'DRA (S.) an inſtrument to meaſure ec. it it 
| time by water, like a clock or hour-g6 LI'ENT 
moch aſed formerly; as well by fea 2x ard) advice, 
| bu: being liable to great deſects arc objec= Governm 
| tions, are not no uſed otherwiſe than 36 4 nator, 0 
curtofity, althovtzh M. Amenrors has contrives and the 
one ſo as to obviate.common ot je tions, and LIFF or 
to be uſeful at ſea for the diſcovery of the WY ul; 2 
longitude, 2 45h next the 
CLE'RGY (S.) the affembly or body of preſu LIFF (S.) 
divines, or -ecclefiaſticks of any nation cr uſed in n 
people. In the Romi/b Church, there are two take thei 
ſorts or kinds, the one regular, comprehend. the (ame 
ing all the religious of both ſexe#; the ue rent cliff 
ſecular, comprehending all the ecclefiaticky are comn 
that do not take the monaſtick vows ; amang put upon 
the Reformed, there are none but the later and is uf 
ſort ; the Remiſb clergy forms a monarchical is uſed for 
Nate under the pope; who is the head there: upon. the 
of ; the clergy was anciently divided into the five lir 
three orders, viz. prieſts, deacons, aui in- muſick on 
ferior clerks, each having its chief; the arch- of the line 
-prieft was the heed of the firſt order; ile ble, as we 
arch-deacon of the ſecond, and the dem o not ſo mu 
the third; under the name clergy, formerly all MATE 
officers of juſtice were comprized, and though the ancive 
much of the ſormer privileges of the clergy is certain pe 
abridged, yet they have ſtill ſome consdua- which the 
ble ones left, ſuch as their goods paying uo tions in th 
toll in fairs or markets, und their beit el. fon happer 
 empt from all other offices but theifowng&c, minent dar 
CLERK (.) anciently meant any perſon that a perſon's 
was learned, and now it is the common ip of the firſt, 
pellation by which ctergymen or church mil MATE 
niſters diſtinguiſn themfelves in the ſigning term, figni 
any inſtirument, deed, &c. alſo a cortinail hended bet 


equator, ar 
ether that 
In the 

LIMB (V.) 
lowly and 
trees. ; alſo 


name for writers, or book-keepers in put 
lick offices or private compting houſes, adi 
the enterers in courts of record, &c. 
CLE'ROMANGY (S.) the divining or te 
fortunes. by caſting dice, or drawing lots 
CLE'THERO (S.) in Loncafoire, a confidet 


ble tovrn, with à good market on Saturdlay1 ne vanced from 

is 153 computed, and 20% meaſured mf NcR (v. 

diſtant from London; is an ancient band o prevent 
eure, &c, 


governed by two bailiffs, &c.. 
CLEVER (A.) ingenious, well ſhaped of 
alſo an active, ſkilful artiſt, 


ING (V.) 
a Vines to 3 


CLEW (s.) the key of thread whereby 10 . LINK (v.) 
cult problem is performed or diſcovered, 10 haking of p 
interpretation of a dark matter; allo 2e (8) on 
or bottom of thread, worſted, yarn, 4 ided over th 

© when ſpoken of a ſail, it is the corner tory ; ſhe is 
that reaches down to the place where d wn Memory, 
t:ckles and ſheet · ropes are faſtened. N Elcin; h 

CLICK (V.) to makea noiſe like a watch, | ame or ren 
to Rand at a ſhop door and invite cur dene ally re 


CI. ENCH {V.) to make fait, to pin down, ſo 
as not to be undone, but with much trouble 


in, as ſaleſmen and ſhoemakers —_ rcKil 


crowaed wit 


fixing 
nts ins 
$ hard. 
firm 2 
of the 
ſecure 


neaſure 
r=glals, 
IS [andy 
i objec 
an 28 4 
Mtrived 
ns, and 


ol the 


priefty, 
tion or 
are two 
drehend. 
he other 
efiaſticky 
3 among 
he latter 
chen 
id there: 
ded into 
au in. 


the nch · 


rdef, ih 


CLI 

kn ts.) the perſon that ſtands at a | 
— 1 invite cuſtomers to 
duy the wares ſold there, ; 
LICKET (S.) in the Hunters Language, is to 
de defirous of gendering, and is applied to 
the lower- ſized creatures, ſuch as hares, | 
foxes, Kc. and in the larger fort, as deer, | 
gc. it is called rutting. | f 
VENT (S.) one who pays a lawyer for hie 
advice, or to plead for him z in the Reman 
Government, he that was protected by a fe 


and the protector was called his patron. 

LIFF or CLIFT (S.) the fide or pitch of a 
hill ; a craggy mountain or broken rock 
next the ſea, or on the coaſt, 

LIFF (8.) the nominating mark or character 
uled in muſick, from which the other notes 
take their reſpective names; for a note in 


are commonly 3, viz, C. F. G; the G is 
put upon the ſecond line counting upwards, 
and is uſed for the treble or upper part; F 


upon-the fourth line (counting upwards) of 
the five lines, ally made uſe of to ſet the 
muſick on; C is put indifferently upon any 
of the lines, and uſed oftentimes ſor the tre- 
ble, as well as the mean or inner parts, but 
not ſo much latterly as formerly. |, 
LIMACTE/RICAL. (A!) the name given by 
the ancient aſtrologers and phyſſcians, to 
certain 2 of time in a man's life, in 
which they affirmed feveral notable altera - 
tions in the health and conſtitution of a per- 
fon happened, and expoſed the party to im- 
minent dangers ; the firſt is the 91th year of 
a perſon's life, and the others ate multiples 
AI as 21, 49, 63, Kees: "he? * 
or. CLIME (S.) a Geographic 
term, fignifying a ok je land, compre- 
between two circles parallel to the 
equator, and ſo far diſtant the one from the 
other that there is half an hour's differenoe 
in the length of their longeſt day. | 
MB (v.) to get up by degrees, to a f 
lowly and with great difficulty, as boys. do 
trees; alſo to riſe in Honour, to get ad- 


WINCH (V.) to gripe or hold. faſt,. to op, 
or 2 a perſon's getting away, te ſe- 
cure, &c, . 
ING (v.) to flick cloſe or faſt to a thing, 
4 Vines to a pole, ANN | 
LINK 
ſhaking of pieces of metal together. 

10 (s) one of the nine muſes, that pre. 
ed over that branch of learning called hi- 
tory ; ſhe is called the daughter of Jupiter 
and Memory, to ſhew the qualifications of an 


"Me Or renown, in a, good. fente, and is 
bene all repreſented by ay 2g maiden 


nator, or other great man was fo called, 


the lame ſpace or upon the ſame line, in dif. 
rent cliffs, hath different names: There | 


is uſed for the baſs or lower part, and is put 


vanced from a mean to à high employment. ; 


(v.) to jingle, ring, or ſound like | 


hiſtorian ; her name properly fignifies glory, | 


1 


S | 
her right hand, and a book in her left, with 
Thucydides's name in it. | 
CLIP (V.) to cut off ſmall pieces round about 
the edges of a thing, particularly money; 
alſo. to ſpeak brokenly or imperteQy ; aiſs , 
to ſhorten the wings of à bird; alfo to a- 
bridge or take away a perſon's privilege, &c- 
CLIPPINGS (S.) the bits or pieces cut off 
from money, &c. _ | SHA 
CLOAK or CLOKE (S.) a looſe garment, made 
to throw over the other cloaths, as a defence 
againſt cold and wet; alſo a pretence, ſham. 
or blind, to cover or hide a deſign. 
CLOAK v.) to difſemble, to ſay. or pretend 
one thing, when a perſon intends another z 
to hide one's anger, reſentment. &c, : 


CLOAK- TWI'TCHERS (8) a ſet ot rogues 
that planted themſelves at the corners ot Al- 
| leys, lanes, &c. to inatch. off people's cloaks 
from off their ſhoulders, and now that they, 
are }eſs worn, to ſnatch off N hats, 
| wigs, caps, &c. they are called the 33d or- 
dier of villains in the canting language. 
CLOATH or CLOTHE (V.) to dreſs,. cover 
or furniſh with dreſs or clothes. 
CLOCK (S.] is the common name for tha 
| larger ines or inſtruments, that tell the 
hour of the day by an internal motion of 
| WA Warts the * worn in the 
ket, being called watches ; but properly 
Ck, only the ſtriking part is the che, 
| and that part that ſhews the time by the 
| n AR, whether ſmall or large, 
$2 W * * 2 R | 
CLOD (S.) a lump of dirt; alfo-2 name given 
to a heavy clurnſy, ignorant perſon, - x 
CLOG (v.) to load, ſtop, hinder, prevent, or 
throw ſomething in a perſon's wax. 
CLOG (S.) a hindecance, prevention, or ftop ; 
' a log of woodchained to horſes feet, to pre- 
vent their running away; alſo the name of 
womens. pattens without rings, ſometimes 
made of wood, and ſometimes of leather. 
CLOT'STER. (S.) a ſquare gallery in monaſte- 
ries,. with a little flower · garden in the mid- 
dle; formerly they were uſed as ſchools for 
the inſtruction of youth, and were many of 
them well endowed, and allowed ſeveral 
privileges, among athers, that they ſhould 
83 ſhelter for thoſe that come thither : 
Princes look*d on them as ſecure priſons, 
which made the Gres emperors confine their 
rebellious fons, or any elſe they ſuſpectod, in 
them; and hiſtory furniſhes us with inſtan- 
ces of children's confining their fathers in 
them lkewiſe.. * 
CLOTSTER (V.) to impriſon, conſine, or 
ſnut up in a religious 2 
CLOSE (V.) to finiſh, ſhut up, or make an 
end of a thing, to have done. 
CLOSE (S.) a field or piece of ground parted 
off from other fields or common ground, by 
banks. hedges, & c. alſo the finiſhing, end- 
ing, or iſſue of a matter; in Heraldyy, a bird 


cowned with laurel, holding a ut umpet in 


is (aid to be ch, when it ſtands with its 


. CLO/THIER (S.) one whoſe trade or bufineſs 


CLO 


wings (hut z in Much, it is the end of a 
Rrain or part of an air, or the general end 
of the whole compoſition, or at leaſt of ſuch 
part of a movement, where the muſick ends 
in the key of the compoſition, 
CLOSE (Part.) nigh, near, next to or adjoin- 
ing z. alſo reſerved, cautious, of few words. 
CLOSET (S.) a ſmall room, or partition in a 
room, uſed for private retirement, ſtudy, or 
putting things out of the way; in Hl., aldry, 
it is the half of the bar, or the tenth part of 
the eſcutcheon. | 15 
cLO SET (V.) to ſhut up in a private or te- 
tired place, to conſult upon extraordinary 
matters, to be admitted into the ſecret in- 
- tripues or cabinets of princes, 
CLOT (S.) a lump of blood, or other con 
gealed matter, &c. 


CLOT (V.) to congeal, and grow together in | 


jumps, like blood or jellies when cold. 
CLOTH ($:) the matter or ſubſtance whereof 
" garments are made, which is ſometimes 
- "compoſed of woollen, linen, filk, &c, 


it is to make woollen cloth fit and ready for 
uſe, 1c dre „ 
CLO'THO'(S. )*one of the ſiſters of Deftiny, 
which Heid mates one of the daughters of 
Jupiter and Themis, and who, accord ng to 
dhe Pagan divinity, ſpun the thread of men's 
© Hives; ſhe was the third that held the diſtaff. 
CLOUD (v.) to ſhade, or to make things look 
- Hike divers colours; fomewhat imitating the 
clouds, as canes, 'gun-ftocks, &c. that are 
varniſhed, and ſtained with aqua- fortis. 
CLOUDS (S.) are congeries of watry parti- 
cles, raifed from the waters or wat parts 
of the earth, by the ſolar or ſubterraneous 
heat, or both; which at their firſt rifing 
from our globe are too ſmall to be perceived; 
but as they afcend, meeting with a greater 
degree of cold, are condenſed, and rendered 
opake by the union of their parts, ſo as to 
reflect light, and become vifible, _ 
CLOU'DY (A.) overcaſt, dark, thick, applied 
to the weather; alfo to a perfon out of hu- 
mour, ill natured, and moroſe, * 
CEOVE (s.) one of the parts of a head of 
garlick ; alſo the fruit of the clove tree; alſo 
the name of a weight for butter, containing 


eight pounds, and for wool of feven pounds 


in the county of F//-x. DOB. | 

CLO'VEN (A.) any thing cut, parted or di- 
vided into two or more parts. 55 

CLOUCH (S.) an allowance made by wholeſale 

- traders to their retailing cuſtomers, of two 
pounds weight upon every 300 weight, o 
fome forts of commodities, in order to make 
their ſeveral ſmall draughts hold out with th 

general one, 

CLOUT (v.) to patch, botch, or cobble a 
garment or other thing, by ſewing in a clum. 
ſy manner, pieces upon it, to ſtop holes, &c, 

CLOU'TERLY (A.) ugly, clumſey, bungling, 


ill ſhaped, or badly wrought or made. 1 


„5 


for mean uſes; alſo the linen that. 
particularl y uſed about — ctachn 
- warm and dry; alſo the iron plates 4; An naler, 
nailed on the end of the axeltrees of Ab  burſss, 
waggons, or other carriages, to fave then d 
rom wearia ; 10. | ountly. 
motion. 10 W 1 A 49 0 
CLOWN (S.) a boor, or countr liſtant 
educated . the polite e | e 
courts; alſo any unman i congeal 
behaved werfe n, erna ſtance. 
CLO/WNISH (A.) unpoliſhed, untaught, u OAKS c 
unmannerly, indecent. F or infint 
CLOY (V.) to ſurſeit, glut, or over-fill aper- another 
fon ; to ſatiate. | preeably 
CLUB (s.) a large ſtaff, or flick, uſed by pu- or advat 
ſons in riotous or unlawful aſſemblies; allo PAL (3. 
a company gf perſons met together to regale matter, 
themſelves at an equal expence, fel; th 
CLUB (V.) to contribute the part or portion n,, foſſ 
of an expence agreed upon ; to join one's todiiting 
ſelf a member in the ſociety ; to contribute imitation 
| =, aſſiſtance to an affair, VALE>C 
CLUCK (V.] to make a noiſe like a hen til ther, afte 
| ing her chickens together. 5 ports of: 
.CLUMP (S.) a thick ſkulled, unapprehenfire, together, 
| "filly, "ignorant perſon, particles 
CLU'MSY (A.) aukward, unhandy, unſilf, DALITI 
| - inartificial, ' ; re- union, 
CLUNG (A.) withered, ſhrivelled, ſhrunk up what was 
or together with leanneſs, half-itarved are: (5. 
famiſhed. 1 | lies next t 
CLU'STER (S.) a bunch or heap of muy VAST (V 
things together, as grapes, &c, alſo a m. Jong, ore 
multuous aſſembly, or riotous company PAT G.) 
© "perſons. N | nerally we 
CLU'TCHES (s.] the hands faftened together te other | 
 alfo an avaritious keeping poſſeſſion of u ſtingviſh 
thing that comes within a perſon's teach. under the o 
CLU!TTER (v.) to make a great noiſe, fir He. when 
or uproar, © * Vesther, & 
CLU'TTER (S.) a hurly- burly, a conſut 3 b 
noiſe, ſtir, or uproar. n, it 
CLY (S.) the cant name for money, a put uf of the 
or a pocket. ' n for cat: 
CLY'STER*(S.) a liquid remedy, or inj-w BILE (\ 
into the inteſtines by the fundament, to oy bunglin 
freſh them, looſen the belly, moiſten 'BiER,S, 
ſoften. the feces, diſſipate wind, &c, ſome- Mary ap 
times they are injected into the vterw" ploy, t 
womb ; they are uſed for various purpt F ine ci 
and are as variouſly prepared. I EB (8 
NEFF (s.) a deity worſhipped by the Ef * for an 
tions, to whom they aſcribed the creation? ' 12 une 
the wor'd, and repreſented him with 31 ug FERO 
coming out of his mouth, an egg being wel 8 55 
bieroglyphick for the world. pc 
COACE/RVATE (V.) to heap up top t mec 
to amaſs, or collect in great quantities. * Sc 
COACH {S.) a convenient and ornaments" 1 inſect 
hicle to travel in, ſuſpended by leathers tA berry 
moved on four wheels, and in moſt 8 dne * 
pean countries, drawn by horſes, except ne . Y, anc 
where they are drawn by mules; 1 KS, ſe 
_gul's country they are drawn by cen, «) the 


CLOUTS {S.) dirty, or ordinary pieces of cloth 
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e04/CTION. (s.) a working together, or 


C04/GULATE (V.) 


We called pertycoats, upper or under, &c. 
Aratiny, it is the membranous cover of any | 


Pas a fly, and the other a berry, but that the 


cache xr builder, a coach- 
ctachran ; the maker, or buil „ 2 6 
maker, nd the horſes that draw it, coach- 
borſes, Cc. 


jointly, 
Ja'JUTOR (S:) 


feltow-labourer, an af. 
fittant or helper. | 


4 
1 


to thicken, curdle, 


congeal, or reduce à fluid into a fixed ſub- 


ſtance. E 
OAKS or COAX (V.) fo pleaſe by fawning | 


or infinvating one's ſelf into the affections oi 
another; to ſooth, comply with, or ſpeak a- 
greeably to another, in order to receive a gilt 
or advantage thereb 7. 1 
DAL (8.) a. black, ſulphurous, inflammable 
matter, dug out of the earth, and uſed for 
fuel ; there ate many ſorts, as pit- coal, ſea- 
l, foſſul-coal, eartb. coal, and natural- coal, 
todittinguiſh it from an artificial ſuel made in 


imitation hereof, commonly called charcoal. | 


DALECE-:V,) to unite, join, or cloſe toge- 
ther, after a ſeparation has been made in the 
ports of any body by violence; alſo to grow 
together, like the compoſing or conſtituent 


particles of any known body or matter. 


DALITION o: COALE/SCENCE (S.) the 
re-union, joining, or growing together of 
what was ſeparated, _- k | 
DST (S.) the ſhore, land, or country that 
lies next the ſea, _ . 
DAST (V.) to fall within fight of land, a - 


long, or near to the ſea ſhore as poſſible, |. 
VAT 6.) the upper garment that men ge- 


nerally wear, buttoning cloſe to their bodies, 
the others having ſome expletive adjoined to 
Citiogviſh them, as a wailt-cour when worn 
under the outer coat, or a looſe coat, great coat, 
Ec. when worn over it in wet, or very cold 
weather, &c. in women, their lower garments 
In 


part of the body; alſo a fold for ſheep, or 
hun for cattle, is called a ſbeep-coat, &c., 
BBLE (V.) to do any thing awkwardly, | 
and bunglingly z to patch or ſpoil a thing. 
V SLER 8.) any unſkilful workman 5 par- 
cularly applied to thoſe. men who make lit 
n empioy to patch or mend old ſhoes, tho! 
| de done curiouſly... cet 
Es (s.) the (pider's neſt ; alſo a nick. 
dame for any mprobable Or precarious ex- 
Fe, or undertaking, .. ot taede-cod 
{CCIFEROUS A.) any plant or tree that 
ears berries, | | | 


PCHENEA/L (S.) A drug uſed both in phy 1 


m 2 mechanicks, for dying icarlets, crim- 
on, &c, | | 


. ine or fly, and others affirm it is, a 
ve berry or grain. Travellers confirm 
opinions, and lay there are two for 12 


me or beſt ſort is the fly ar inſect. 


int in the .guider or driver, is called the. 


| 


Some imagine it is the bcdy of a] 


; COD 
| | alſo the name of the braſs inſtrument put 
into water pipes. to let out, or retain the 
water; alſo frequently: uſed in wine, or 
* beer- veſſels, and ſeveral other uſes; the pin 
of a dial or gun ; the needle of a balance or 
pair of ſcales ; the engraved piece that co- 
vers the balance of a watch; alfo an expert 
gameſter, or cu;tous artiſt in any trade; al. 
ſo # heap of hay. po a, f 
CO CKATRICE (S.) fee Befr. 
CO CKER (V.) to humour, gratify, indulge, 
pamper, or pleaſe children in their fooliſh 
requeſts, to their prejudice. SHS. þ 
CO'/CKERMOUTH (S., in Cumberland, is al- 
mort ſurrounded with the rivers Darwente 
and Cocker ; It is a populous, well traded 
_ town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday 3 
it is adorned with a noble caſtle, and a fine 
church; the whole town is neatly built, the 
© houſes being generally ſtone, but of a low ſi- 
tuation, between two hilis, upon one of 
- which is the church, and upon the other the 
caſtle, which is very ſtrong, both by nature 
and art; the river Cocker runs thro' it, and 
div des it into two parts, which are joined by 
two bridges; it ſends two members to par- 
liament, though it be not a corporation 
226 computed, and 287 meaſured miles dif- - 


tant from Landen. SB 
CO'CKET (S.) a ſeal belonging to the king's 
Cuſtom houſe. ; but commonly is ſpoken of 
a A ſcroll of parchment, ſealed and delivered 
by the officers of the-Cuſtom-houſe to the 
merchants, upon entering their goods, cer- 
tifying that the goods are cuſtomed, 8 
CO'GKLE (S.) a weed called roſe· corn; alſo a 
well-known eatable ſhe!l-fiſh 3 and in A, 
chitefiure, a pair of winding ſtairs. tn 
COCKLE (v.) to ſhrivel, gather or ſhrink up; 
to pucker up like an ill ſown ſeam, &c. 
CO'CKNEY (S.) a.name of reproach given to 
_ thoſe perſons born ih or near Lond.n, from * 
their ſuppoſed intire ignorance of all manner 
of country affairs, extending ſo far as not to 
know the neighing of a horſe from the crow - 
ing of a cock. TE 
CO/CKPIT (S.] a place where game cocks 
fight, to make ſport tor the lookers on. 
CO'CKREL (S.) a young cock, eſpecially of 
the game, or fighting kind. 


co cks COMB S.) the red,. tufted, fleſhy 


part of a cock's head; alfo the name of a 

_ ſimple, otherwiſe called yellow rattle graſs; 

| alſo a nick name far a filly, prating, igno- 

rant, pretending fellow. 

CC'CQUET (8. a general lover, or gallanting 
perſon, either male or female z one who de- 

_ lights to deal generally in love affairs, with - 

out determining any thing particular; but 

commonly is reſtrained to à woman that en- 

testairs many ſweethearts, without intend= 

ing marriage with any of them. 8 

COD (S.) an excellent fiſh, both for preſent uſe 

while freſh, and alſo to ſalt up, for ſtore for 


Xl ena mtg ca om; 


ſhips, garciſons, &c. alſo the bag, ſkin, ſhale, 
= "TEE x or 
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C OF 

or huſk of peaſe, beans, &c. alſo the ſkin or 
bag that contains the teſticles of any male 

creature; in ſome countries a pillow, pin 
| cuſhion, &c. is ſo called; ſo all ſorts of grain 

that grow fo enclo'ed, are called cod ware. 
EODE (S.) a collection of the conſtitutions of 
the Roman emperors, which were firſt entered 
into three different books, at different times, 
and by ſeveral perſons ; but in the year 534, 
many of the former laws being grown out 
of uſe, and unfit for the preſent circumſtances 
of things, the emperor Juftinian ordered a 
collection from all the former laws, which 
was called the Fuffinias code, and at this 

time conſtitutes great part of the civil law. 


CO/DICIL ts.) an addition or ſupplement made 


and annexed to any writing after the chief or 
Principal vvri ing is engroſſed and executed, 

particularly the enlargement of a laſt will 
and teſtament. 

CO'DLIN (S.) an excellent ſummer apple, ſo 
called, from its aptneſs to, and pleaſant taſte 
when codled, or gently par-boiled. 

COE (S.) a ſmall hut that miners build over 
the mouth of the ſhaft where they work, to 
ſcreen themſelves from the weather ; alſo in 
other places, to lodge their took, cloaths, or 
other neceſſaries. 

COEFFICIENT (S.) ſomething that works 

together with another, to produce ſome act 
or thing; alſo an Algebraical Term, ſignify- 
ing that number that is placed before a lite- 
ral quantity, and is ſuppoſed to be multiplied 
by, or into it, as 5 a + 7 b, Ce. 

COE'QUAL (A.) ſaid of one perſon or thing, 
when as great in value, quantity or power, 
as another. | | 

COE'RCIBLE (A.) that may be limited, re- 
trained, or bounded, 

COE'RCION ($S.) a reſtraining, hindering, li- 
miting, bounding, or keeping in. 

COESSE'NTIAL (S.) of the ſame eſſence or 
ſubſtance with another. | 

COETE'RNAL (A.) that has the ſame eterni- 
ty with another ; as ſpace and duration, ab- 
ſolutely confidered. | 

COE'VAL (A.) of the ſame age with another, 
as two perſons of 20, 30, 40, 50 yes 

old, &c, 

COEXT'STENT (S.) any thing that has a be- 
ing or exiſtence at the ſame time with an- 
other, 


COFFEE (&) a ſeed or berry brought from | 


Arabia Felix, uſed to make a liquor or drink 
of the ſame name. 
CO'FFER (S.) a cheſt to put treaſure in; alfo 
a ſquare depreſſure in each interval betweer 
the modillions of the Corinthian cornice, com- 
monly filled with a roſe, or ſome other en- 
richment 3 in Fortification, it is a hollow 
Jodgment a-thwart a dry moat, from fix tc 
ſeven feet deep, and from 16 to 18 feet 
broad, the upper part being made of pieces 
of timber raiſed two feet above the level of 
the moat, which Jittle elevation has hurdles 


* 


- \ 


| COH 
laden with earth for its covering, and ferve 
as a parapet, with embraſures ; the defiezes 
commonly uſe theſe coffers to hinder 5 
befiegers paſſing the ditch, 
CO'FFERER (S.) an officer in the King's 
houſhold, next under the comptroller, who 
in the compting houſe, and elſewhere at o. 
ther times, has a ſpecial charge and over. 
fight of the other officers of the houſe, for 
their good demeanour and carriage in thei 
offices, to all whom he pays their wages, 
COFFIN (S.) in the Farrieri Language, the 
infide or hollow part of a horſe's hoof; but 
in the general and vulgar uſe, it is that 
wooden box or trunk. in which the bodies of 
dead perſons are put for the ſake of decency, 
and generally in which they are put into 
the ground and buried. | 
COG (V.) to flatter, ſooth, tell lies, deceive, 
amuſe ; alſo to ufe a cheating art, or ſlight 
of hand at dice-playing. 
CO'GENT (A.) weighty, ſtrong, preſſing, 
convincing, enforcing, | 
CO'GITATE (V.) to think, muſe, rumi. | 
nate, reflect, weigh, or confider a matter 
in one's mind, | 
COGITA'TION (S.) thinking, muſing, n 
flecting, weighing, conſidering, &c. 
COGITA'TIVE (A.) thoughtful, ſedate, ſe- 
rious, confiderate, &c, 
COGNA'TION (S.) among the Civiſiam, i 
that line of deſcent between males and fe+ 
males, that ariſes from the ſame father, 
CO/'GNISANCE (S.) notice, obſervation, 
knowledge; and in La, ſometimes fignities 
the confeſſion or acknowledgment of a thin 
done; alſo the hearing of an affair judicialy, 
COGNI'SOR or CONNU'SOR (s.) one that 
paſſeth or acknowledgeth a fine of lands or 
tenements to another. | 
| COGNTI'TION (s.) the knowing or jadging a 
a matter or thing, 

COGNIZEE! or CONNISEF' (S.) the pe 
to whom a fine is paid or acknowledged, 
COGS (S.) the wooden teeth in a mill-whtth 

' tumbler, &c, 
COGUE (S.) a glaſs or dram of brandy of & 
ther ſpirituous liquors. E. 
COGUE v.) to tipple or drink drams ot ſpit 
tuous liquors, as brandy, rum, genera, . 
COHA'BIT (V.) to live or dwell togetht, 
eſpecially like or after the manner of a mal 
and his wife, ns 
CO'HEIR (s.) a joint or equal heir, niche 
or more perſons, to the eſtate of 8 
more different perſons. : 10 
COHE/IRESS (S.) a woman or girl that 5 
joint or equal heir with another in 
third perſon's eſtate, ther, 0 
COHE'RE (v.) to ſtick cloſe toge 4 
hang, keep faſt, or bind together; 
agree or depend regularly upon * 
before. 5 
COHE'RENCE or COHE/RENCY 60 a 


der for th 

ther at a 0 

ed money 
UUNCIDE 
agrees or f. 
n when tw 
laid upon © 
INS or Q 
(hoſe ſquare 
brick or ſto 
Hees of the 


* "agreement between the parts of a dt 


* 


eel 


one another ; and in Natural Philoſophy, it 


is the ſticking or cleaving together of the 


the parts of apy natural body, whether mineral 
ng's or vegetable, & c. | 
ws COHE'SION (S.) the action whereby the con- 
t Ritvent particles of natural bodies are con- 
rt nected or joined together, ſo as to produce 
* bodies in ſuch and ſuch forms as we ſee 
theie them, and endowed with ſuch properties as 
* are found in them. The cauſe of this cob.- 
| * fon has racked the wits of all the naturaliſts, | 
8 without any of them coming farther than 
that probability towards the ſolution, ; | 
diesel COHVBIT (v.) to wah-hold, reſtrain, keep 
cency, back, hinder, prevent, &c. . 8: 
t into COHO/BATE (V.) in Chymiffry, is the diftil- | 
ling over again of the ſame liquor, by pour- 
ective, ing it on again upon the dregs which remain 
flight in the veſſel, 
COHORT (S.) a Military Term among the 
reſſing Rimans, ſignifying a body of troops conſiſt- 
ö ing of 600 ſoot ſoldiers, and ſome ſay of 
mmi | 300; theſe were divided into three-pacts, 
matter called maniples, and theſe into centuries, 
| OIF (S.) a linen cap worn commonly by wo 
ng, It men; but when worn by men, it is to diſtin- 
a zuiſn the degree they hold im the profeſſion of 
ate, le the law, it being the badge of a ſergeant at 
| law, from hence called a ſergeant of the corf, 
ian, u OIL (V.) to wind, or wrap up à cable or 
and fe- large rope in the form of a circle or ring, 
dir. lo that it may eaſily be run out without 
ervation, tangling, 5 
; fignifie OIL (S.) 2 bundle of rope rolled up in ſe- 
f a thing veral circles laid one upon another. 
udicialy OIN (S.) ſometimes ſign i fies the die, or in- 
one that ſtrument upon which ſome device is engra- 
lands of ved in order to be ſtruck upon ſome proper 
matters ; ſometimes and more generally, it 
zadging of fignifies the pieces that are ſo ſtruck, in or- 
der for their ready paſſing from one to ano- 
he perf ther at a certain rate, and is commonly call. 
edged, ed money, of whick there are as many ſorts 
;11.wheth a there are different nations. WY 
DINCIDENT (A.) any thing that exaQtly 
andy of 0 agrees or falls in with another in a!l reſpeQs ; 
* 3 two circles of the ſame diameter are 
as ot ſpitt pon one another, they will coincide. 
nern, ke. VINS or QUINES (S.) 9 are 
1 togeth® thoſe ſquare flat ſtones, or protuberances of 
r of a mill brick or ſtone work that are put in the an- 
ples of the walls of houſes, c. both to 
r, wih of irengthen and ornament them. In Gun- 
> of ode eh, they are large wooden wedges, with 
Mich the pieces of ordnance are levelled, 
rl that u: Falſed, or depreſſed, as occafion requires, 
bet in Hh mnting, they are the ſmall wooden 
ales „ Pith which the matter, when com- 
toge T% 6 made tight in the frame, in order 
er; 10 TION t up after correktion. 
what 1 tinge it is uſed for the 
wh or gravitation of particu 
v ($.) 0 — towards each other, as —— — 
{a % * magnet 3 and ſometimes jt fignifies 


ue at of generation, 


the regu/ar dependance of propofitions upon | 
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COL 
COITS or QUOITS (s.) horſe ſhoes or broad 
iron rings uſed to exerciſe a perſon with, by 
teffing or throwing them fi om one place to 
another; alſo a game or diverfion ſo called. 
COKE (S.) coal charked, or burnt, ſo that the 
greateſt part of the ſulphur is deſtroyed 3 
thus prepared, they make but very little 
ſmoke; and a very ſtrong fire, uſed in dry- 
ing malt, refining metals, &c, | 
COLA'RIN (s.) the little friſe of the capital 
of the Tuſcan and Dorick column, put be- 
tween the aſtragal and the annulets; ſome- 
times it is uſed for the orlo, or ring at the 
top of the ſhaft of the column next the ca- 
pital; ſometimes alſo called the cinQure, 
COLA'TURE (S.) the training a liquor throꝰ 
a cloth, or other proper inſtruments, to ſe- 
parate the dregs from it. 
CO'LCHESTER (S.) in Eſſex, is an ancient 
corporation, the town large, and very po- 
pulous, the ſtreets fair and beautiful'; and 
tho? the whole is not finely built, there are 
abundance of good houſes in it. There are 
ſtill the vifib'e marks of the ſeverity it un- 
derwent in the civil wars in K. Charles It's 
time, eſpecially in the churches : The river 
Coln paſſes through the town and encompaſ- 
ſes it on the north and eaſt; over this river 
are three large bridges; this river is navi- 
gable-for hoys and ſmall craft up to the 
town, and to within three miles for ſhips of 
large burden ; for the convenience of trade, 
there is a large key along the fide of the ri- 
ver, and a good cuſtom houſe ;z the princi- 
pal manufaQure is bays: It is governed by a 
mayor, high ſteward, recorder, or his depu- 
ty, 11 aldermen, chamberlain, town- cler k, 
aſſiſtants, and 18 common -· council men 3 
there are 8 churches, beſides thoſe damaged 
as above, and five meeting houſes, of which 
two are Qu-kers; ard beſides all theſe, a 
Dutch and a French church; there are ſeve= 
ral noble publick buildings, ſuch as the Bay- 
Hall, the Gui d- Hall, &c. it ſends two mem» 
bers to parliament, ard is 43 computed, and 
50 meaſured miles diſtant from Londen, 
COLD (S.) is that property in bodies that ex- 
cites in us the defice of heat and fire; ſome 
imagine it to be only a negation of heat, or 
fire; and fore think it abſolutely a property 
reſiding in the thing; but theſe are difficul- 
ties too great to be entered into here. 
CO'LDNESS (S.) ſometimes means the natu- 
ral quality or degree of cold that any thing 
has, and ſome'imes the ſlight and indifference 
with which ſome perſons treat or entertain 
their friends and acquaintance, 
CO'LEBROOK or CO'LNBROOK (S.) in 
Buckinghamſhire, a ſmall town whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Tueſdays ; it is principally 
ſupported by travellers that paſs through it 
to and from London, for whoſe reception 
there are many good inns z 15 computed, and 
73 meaſured miles diſtant from London. 
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COL: 
CO'LET (s.) in riogs that have tones, is that | 
part in wich the ſtones are ſet. 


CO'LESHILL (S.) in Warwickſhire, a ſmall COLLECTION (S.) a heap or parcel of things 


but handſome town whoſe market is weekly 
on Wedneſday, ſcated on an hill by the river 
Cole, over which it hath a large ſtone bridee ;' 
82 computed, and 101 meaſured miles dif- 
tant from London, | 
CO'LFORD (S.) in C{ucefler ſhire, a ſmall town 
that has a weekly market on Tueſday 3 96 
© computed miles diſtant from London. 
CO'LIR iS.) an officer in Cbina, who inſpeRts | 
every court or tribunal in the empire, and 
tho' he he not of the number, yet is aſſiſting 
at all aſſemblies, the proceedings whereof 
are communicated to him: He gives ſecret 
intelligence to the court, and even upon 
occafion accuſes the Mandarins of their 
faults, not only as to private life, but alſo in 
their publick offices; their power is ſo great, 
that even the princes of the blood are afraid 
df them. 

CO'LLAR (V.) to catch or take hold of a per- 
ſon by the neck or throat. 

CO'LLAR (S.) a particular ornament wore by 
the knights of ſeveral military orders, hang- 
ing over their ſhoulder on the mantle, and its 
fizure drawn round their armories; it con- 
tiits of a gold chain enamelled, frequently et 
with cyphers and other devices, having the 
badge of the order ſuſpended at the bottom. 
The collar of the order of the garter conſiſts 

cf S, S, with roſes enamelled red, within a 
garter enamelled blue, the George at.the bot- 
tom. Alſo a piece of braſs, &c. made into 
the form of a ring, to put round a dog's 
neck, &c, alſo the narrow cape of a coat, 
the upper part or band of a ſhirt, made fit 
to go about a perſon's neck; alſo a ſtock to 
button over the firt and round the neck; 
alſo a term uſed for haops, &c, that are'put 
to ſeveral inſtruments, &c. 

COLLA'TTE (v.) to give or beſtow an eccle- 
ſiaſtical living upon a proper perſon ; alſo to 
examine and compare one part of a thing 
w.th another, to ſee if ic be perfect, eſpeci- 

, aly the ſheets of books. 
COLLATERAL (A.) ſideways, belonging to 
a thing at a diſtance, and not directiy; ſo 
the title or relation of brothers and fiſters to, 


the effects or eſtates of each other, is c91/a- |. 


ter al, but that of children to their parents is 
immediate and direct; alſo the giving bond 
for the performance of articles agreed upon, 
by deed executed, is called collateral ſecurity, 
COLLA'TION (S.) a pleaſant, frendly treat; 
alſo the comparing of things together; and 
in Church Affairs. when a biſhop, having the 
diſpoſal of a bene: fice in his own gift, con- 
'fers it upon ſome fit perſon. 


COLLE'CTIVE (A.) many things contained 


COT 
ſome particular occaſion. 


picked up or gathered together, as of piQures, 
books, inſtruments, &c, alſd certain abſlrads, 
hints, tranſcripts, and ſcattered pieces wrote 
for the uſe and promotion of learning, 


or included in one, as the parliament is a 
collect ive body or number of men ſo ia 
Grammar, a collective noun is that which ex. 
preſſes a great number ſingularly, as people, 
company, &c, 
COLLE'/CTOR (S.) a perſon appointed by the 
commiſſioners of any duty, the inhabitants 
of a pariſh, &c. to gather in or receive of 
the perſons mentioned in a roll ar catalogue, 
ſuch ſums as are charged to them for duty, 
tax, rent, &c. 
COLLEGE (S.) a company or ſociety ef men 
occupied in the ſame general manner, and 
regulated by the ſame rules ; commonly un- 
derſtood of thoſe ſocieties that apply them- 
ſelves to learning in univerſities; and ſome- 
times it means the place ot bu.ld.ng where 
they live, ſtudy, or meet for ſuch a purpoſe, 
Beſides theſe, there are colleges of cardinal, 
_ eleQtors, &c. which are endowed with pu- 
ticulor privileges. | 
COLLE GIANS (S.) a religious ſect in Hi 
land, ſo called, becauſe of their meet ng tht 
' firſt Sunday in every month, where even 
one hes the liberty of expoiinding the ſap- 
ture, praying, &c, They meet twice a yell, 
at Rinſborough, a village two miles diſtant 
from Leyden, where they admit every ot 
that prefents himſelf, without regaiding bis 
ſe& or opinion; they have no particular mi 
viſters, and always plunge in baptiſm, Alo 
the members of a college, | 
COLLIER (S.) one who works in the coil. 
pits, or other places where coals are ; alo 
a dealer in coals ; and frequently is the com- 
mon name of ſuch ſhips that are emploed 
to carry coals from one place to another. 
CO'LLIERY (s.) the pit, mine or place whelf 
' coals grow and are dug out of; alſo a flo 
houſe where large parcels of coals are Kh 
either for ſale or uſe; alſo the name oſ that 
fleets of ſhips that are appointed to af 
coals from Neewcaftle to London, &. 
COLLIV/QUATIVE (A.) waſting, conſul 
deſtroying. 3 
COLLUSION (s.) the firiking of one bot) - 
gainſt another. | i * 
COLLOCA'TFION (S.) a ſetting in order 
and regular placing of things in pope 
COLLO'GUE'(V.) to treat with a 2 
derhandedly, to cheat, flatter, coax Of v4 
2 perſon in order to get a ſecret out 
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COLLE AGUE (S.) a partner, companion, 
aſſinant, or fellow in the diſcharge of any 
office of truſt. | 

COLLE'CT (V.) to gather together, to pick 

up in divers places and at divers times, 

No 1 


CO'LLOP (S.) a large ſlice or cut of —_ 

CO'LLOQUY IS.) a conference or tak 

| gether of ſeveral real or imaginary fe 
a dialogue. 
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intention under the diſguiſe of friendſhip. 


COLLU'SIVE or COLLU'SORY (A.) deceit- 


fol, fraudulent, pretending to friendſhip 
without intentian of performance. . 


CO'LLY (s.) ſoot, or other black, ſmeary 


matter that lodges in chimneys, about pots 
and kettles, &c. 1 | 

CO'LLY (v.) to daub or ſmear with ſoot, &c. 

COLLY'RIUM. (S.) a remedy applyed exter- 
pally to diſeaſes of the eyes, of which there 
are various ſorts, ſome dry and others li- 
quid, c. F 


COLNE (S.) in Lancoſbire, a town whoſe 


market is weekly on Wedneſday, noted for 
having a few years ſince had many Roman 
coins both ſilver and copper, found in and 
near it; diſtant from Lenden 153 computed, 
and 200 meaſured miles. be 

S. CO'LOMBS (S.) in Cornwall, a (mall town 
hoe market is, weekly on Thurſday ; diſ- 
tant from London 200 corpputed and 259 
meaſured miles, | t 

CO'LON (S.) in Grammar, a point, mark or 
character made thus, (:) ſerying to ſhew a 
pauſe, and divide the members ot a period, 
and commonly uſed where the fenſe is com- 
pleat; yet the diſcourſe going on, and the 
piragraph being continued, it is thought 
proper not to uſe the period or full ſtop. In 
Afatomy, it is the ſecond of the thick inteſ- 
tines, being about eight or nine hands long ; 
the diſtemper called the colick, takes its 
name ſrem this part, which is the principal 
ſeat of it, 

C)LONADE (S.) a range of pillars running 
rourd in a circular form. 

COLONEL (S.) a chief commander of a re- 
ziment of horſe or foot. 

COLONY (S.) a number of people ſent from 
one nation or place to another, in order to 
inhabit, people, and cultivate it. 

COLO'PHON Y ( +) a fort of gum, being on- 
ly a finer turpentine boiled in water till it is 
reduced int. a ſolid ſubſtance z it is alſo an 
Oeag: nous ſubmance, of a yellow:ſh colour, 
dy and friable, compoſed of the remains of 
hr and fu apple, condenſed by coction and 
h:rdened by cold; it is ſometimes callec 
Spaniſh wax, and ſometimes Grecran reſin 4 
i he caput- mor: uum, or g:ofs part remain- 
ing after the diſtillation of turpentine, is alſo 
called colopbin 5 a 
ns $$ or COLO'SSUS (8.) a braſs ſtatue 
of Apollo, ſeventy cubits high, erected at the 


port of Rbod:s in honour of the ſun, and | 


eſteemed one of the ſeven. wonders of the 
world: After it had ſtood fifty years, an 
earthquake oveit tew it : Few could em- 
* or girt its thumb; it was of ſo great 2 
os that when the Saracens took Rhodes in 
| 1,7 "Dey loaded goo camels with the braſs 


at made it, Alſo any f 380 
or Very large ſize, 9 gung of a monſtrous 


COM 
COLOUR (V.) to ſet a good face upon a bad 
matter; to corceal or hide the truth; to 


act contrary to juſtice; to carry on a con- 


traband trade, as when a freeman connives 
at a foreigner's uſing his name to ſave part 


ſon is guilty of ſomething he is chaiged 
with, or hears ſomething immodeſt, a 
denly, or by ſurprize. 

CO'LOURABLE (A.) plauſible, fair, ſeeming- 
ly juſt and right, but not reaily ſo, 

CO/LOURS (S.) the different modifications of 
the rays of light, that excite in us thoſe ſen= 
(ations by which we diſtinguiſh things, and 
call them green, red, blue, &c. al o the com- 
plexion or look of a perſon; alſo a pretence 


pany of ſoldiers, or the diſtinction that ſhips 
of different nations hang out, or place upon 
the ſterns or poops of their ſhips, to ſhew to 
whom they are ſut ject. 4 

COLT (S.) a young horſe, mare, aſs, &c. alſo 
a young juryman, or one that never ſerved 
in that tation before, 


that cuts or breaks up the ground, 
COLUMN (S.) in Arcbiteclure, is a round 
pillar, made both to ſupport ard adorn 3 
building, and is of different thickneſſes, in 
proportion to the height, according to the 
order it is ſuppoſed to be made in, and the 
orn· ments it is adorned with. | 
river Columbe or Cuime, has a market weekly 
cn Saturday ; the church is a fine building, 
with a curicus gilded rood loft; 134 om 
puted, and 175 meaſured miles diſtant from 
London, 
CO'LURES (S.) in Geography and Af. onmy, 
two great circles imagined to intetiect each 


world; one of thee circles paſſes thro* the 


| folftitial, and the otber thro' the equioctia 


points of the ecliptick, and are accordingly 
named the ſolſt:;tial and equinoctial colures, 
the one determining the ſolſtices, and the 


out the four ſeaſons of the year. 
CO'MA S.) a diſeaſe that very much inclines - 
or cauſes the patient to ſleep exceedingly, 
with the mouth open, and the under jaw 
fallen | ; 87 
COB (S.) an inſtrument to clean, untangle 
and. dreſs flax, wool, hair, &c, allo the creſt 
or red tuft of flew that grows upon a cock's 
head, 5 i . ; 
COMB (V.) to untangle, clean, or dreſs hair, 
flax, wool, &c, | | y 
CO'MBAT (S.) a fighting, ſtriving, or con- 
tending ; in Law, it was the deciding a, 
controverted matter by the ſwords of two, 
champions. | | 
CO'MBAT (V.) to ſtrive with, contend, fight, 
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CO'MBATANT (s.) a ch:mpion, or perſon | 

that fights, diſputes or contends with one or 
more perſons in defence or juſtification of 
himſelf or others; in Hera/dry, when two 
lioas or other ſavage creatures arg borne 1n a 
coat rampant, facing one another in a fight- 


ing poſture, ER . ; 
COMBINA'TION (S.) a joining or agreeing 


together, a conſpiracy z in Ariibmetici, it is 


the art of finding how many different ways 
any number of things may be varied, when 
taken or reckoned by ones, twos, threes, &c. 
COMBINE (V.) to join, plot, or conſpire 
together, for the promotion or performance 
of ſomething ; and frequently ſpoke in an ill 
ſenſe, to raiſe rebellions, &c. 


 COMB-MA'RTIN (S.) a ſmall town in De- 


vonſpire, through which runs the Severn ſea 
by an inlet; it has a ſmall market, and is 
diſtant from London 149 computed, and 184 
m?atured miles. 2 
COMBU/STIBLE (A.) any thing that is pro- 
per to ſeed, and eaſy to take fire, as oil, 
pitch, ſpirits, wood, coals, &c. 
COMBU'STION (S,) burning; alſo a publick 
diſturbance, riot, or hurly-burly. 
COME (V.) to approach, draw near, or enter 
into a place, 
COME (S.) the ſmall fibres or tails of malt 
that iſſue upon its firſt ſhooting. 
COME'DIAN (S.) a writer or actor of plays, 
particularly of the merry ſort. : 
CO'MEPY (S.) a play reprefenting ſomething 
diverting and comical, wherein no diſaſter 
that js cruel or tragical, is ſuppoſed, and al- 
ways ends in the ſucceſs or accompliſhment 
of what is defired, pu:fued, or intended by 
the hero or principal perſon. 


CO'MELINESS (S.) beauty, proportion, a- 


reeableneſs, gracefulneſs, handſomeneis. 
CO'MELY (A.) handſome, graceful, beauti- 
ful, proportionable, '&c, 
CYMET (S.) a blazing ſtar, an uncommon 
appearance in the heavens, formerly taken 
for the fore runner of ſome extraogdinary 
eyent ; but by the ſk:1]} of later aſtronomers 


is found to have a periodick motion as well“ 


as the planets. 


COMETO'GRAPHY (s.] a defcription or 


diſcourſe of comets, wherein their nature, 

effect, returns, periods, c. are fully ex- 

plained. 
CO'MFITS (S.) ſuch ſweet- meats or confec- 
tions as are preſerved dry, 


; COMFORT (V.) to aſſiſt, help, or relieve 


with advice, counſe!, money, clothes, &c. 


CO'MFORTABLE (A.) any thing that gives 


help, relief, or ſatistaction. | 
CO'MFORTLESS (A.) without friends, pro- 
per help, or due aſſiſtance; poor, miſera - 

ble, unhappy, &c. . 3 
COMICAL (A.) jocoſe, merry, diverting, 

witty, humorous, pleaſant, agreeable, 


£O'MING (S.) the act of moving towards 2 


place in reſpect of the perſon or perſons al- 
ready there, 0 
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CO'MING (A.) forward, yielding. co 
&c. and eſpecially ſpoken of yore gs 
ſeems willing to accept of ſuch offers "a 
Er 1 
CO'M S.) one of the moſt vſya} 
or ſtops uſed in writing or printing, — 
ting, that the reader ſhould make a ſmal 
pauſe or ſtop, wherever he ſees it, in order 
to collect the ſenſe the more eaſily, and to 
fetch breath, marked thus, (,); and in 
Mafick, it is whereby a perfect tone exceedy 
an imperfect one. | 
COMMA'ND (V.) to order, direR, er hig 
another do ſomething ; alſo to have tha 
governance, rule, or ditection of any mate 
ter or thing, _ 
COMMA'ND (S.) the management, rule, of 
direction of a matter. 


COMMA'NDER or COMMA'NDANT ) 


— chief officer in an army, company, ot 
p · ; 


COMMA'NDMENT (S.) a precept or ruk, | 


law or direction, for a perſon to govern 
himſelf by, commonly reſtrained to the de- 
calogue or ten precepts of Moſes, 

COMMA'NDRY(S.)a kind of beneficeorreve. 
nue belonging to a military order, conferred 
on ancient knights who had done ſervice, | 

COMME'MORATE (V.) to do ſomething in 
remembrance of a thing or perſon, 

COMMEMORA'TION (S.) a calling to mind 
ſomething paſt, a doing ſomething in bo- 
nour of a favoyr, or prejudice of a diſgrace 
received, &c, 

COMME'/NCE (V.) to begin a thing, to car» 
ry on a Jaw-ſuit, to take up a degree of ho- 
nour in an univerſity. 

COM ME/NCEMENT (S.) the going upon or 
beginning an affair ; alſo a convention ofthe 
heads of an univerſity, when they confer 
academical honours upon the ſtudents, 

COMME'ND (V.) to praiſe, encourage, ot 
ſet forth the value or uſefulneſs of a thing 
alſo to put or commit into the care, keep- 
ing, or favour of-another. i 

COMME ND ABLE (A.) any thing that is 4+ 

luable or praife- worthy. 

COMMENDA'/TION (S.) a praiſing. encot- 
raging, or ſetting forth to advantage. 

COMME'NDAM (s.) the holding a benefct 
by a layman, for fix months, to repair f 
with the revenue; or by an ecc'eſiaftick, to 
perform the paſtoral c flices till it is provide 
with a regular incumbent : This is ofe 
done, when the king promotes a perſon u 
be a biſhop, by ſuch promotion he is 2 
to lay down his former living, unleſs It 
given him by the king to hold in commendan, 
which is frequent, if the biſhoprick be but 
of ſmall income. | 180 

COMME/NSURABLE or COMME: 

RATE (A.) equal in meaſure, prop 
or tale; ſo _—_— quantities, i 
ritbmetich and Algebra, are ſuch, thit i 


exactly meaſure or contain one another, I 
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c oM 
are exactly meaſured by ſome third number 
or quantity; in Geometry, right lines are ſaid 


to be commenſurate in power, when their} 


ſquares are meaſured by the ſame quantity 
if ace, : ' 
COMMENT or CO/MMENTARY (S.) an; 
' expoſition or interpretation of ſomething not 
quite clear of i If; it is alſo uſed for an hiſ- 
tory, in which the writer was a principal 
actor, as Cæſar's Commentaries, &c, 
COMMENT (v.) to explain, clear up diffi. 
culties, write notes, criticiſe, or find faul 
with a book, letter, &c. f 
coMMEN TAT TOR (S.) one who writes notes, 
explains, or criticiſes upon a book, & 
COMMENTI'TIOUS (A.) counterfeit, for - 
ged, falſe, pretended. ; | 
COMMERCE (S.) trade, dealing, traffick ; 
| converſation by word or letter; correſpon- 
dence of any kind. | 
COMME'TICKS (S.) thoſe things that give 
or add beauties, that were not by nature, as 
paints to the face, ornaments of all ſorts to 
the body, or any part thereof. 
COMMIGRAY/TION (S.) a removing from 
one place to refide or dwell in another, 
COMMINA'TION *(S.) a threatning or de 
nouncing of judgments or ſevere puniſhments 
againſt the breach of certain laws or com- 
mands, as in the 26th of Leviticus, and the 
office for Aſb-Medneſday, in the Common- 
prayer book of the church of England. 
COMMIINATORY (A.) of or belonging, to 
threatening or denouncing of judgments or 
ſevere puniſhments, | 
COMMINU'TION (S.) the grinding, break- 
ing, or bruifing of a thing or ſubſtance, and 
thereby pulverizing or reducing it to very 
ſmall parts or particles. . 
COMMISERATE (v.) to condole, hive oom - 
paſſion or pity, to ſympathize with, or bear 
a part of the calamity of another; alſo to 
help, relieve, comfort and aſſiſt, 
COMMISERAYTION (S.) pitying, ſympathi. 
zing with, condoling, relieving, helping or 
afiſting of a perſcn in miſery or diſtreſs, 
CO'MMISSARY (S.) an officer belonging to 
a biſhop who exerciſes ecclefiaſtical juriidic- 
lion in thoſe parts of the dioceſe, which are 
ſo far remote from the ſee, that the chan- 
=. cannot call the ſubjects thereof to the 
op's 


much trouble. In an Army, there are two 


forts of commiſſaries, viz. that of the muſter, | 


Who takes an account of the ſtrength of- 
every regiment, reviews them, ſees that the 


orſe/are well mounted, and the men well 
Armed and accoutred; another, of the pro- 


We who hath the charge of furniſhing 
00 * my with all things of that kind. 
x MISSION (S.) the authority or power 
* which one perſon tranſacts buſineſs for or 
5 er another, which is commonly by deed 
writing, duly executed, which the dele- 
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and in all offices under the crown, a perſon 
is (aid to have a commiſſion given him, who 
had no power to act before; in Trade, ih. 
ſometimes means the power of aQting for aa 
other, and ſometimes the premium or reward 
- that a perſon receives for his ſo doing, which 
is 2. 1, 2, 3, or more per Cent. according 
to the. nature or circumfiance of the affair. 
There are a great variety of commiſſions from 
the crown, iſſued according to the exigence 
of the matter; as commiſſion of anticipation, 
| Which is an authority under the great ſeal, 
to collect a ſubſidy or tax before the time; 
of aſſociation, to add two or more learned 
and fit perſons, with the ſeveral juſtices in 
the ſeveral circuits and counties of Wales, for 
the eafier and more expeditious adminiſtra. 
tion of juſtice; of bankruptcy, which is di- 
reed to five or more perſons, to inquire in- 
tothe ſtate and condition of a broken tradeſ- 
man; of religion, iſſued againſt him who has 
not appeared aſter a proclamation, &. 
COMMI'SSION or COMMUSSIONATE (V. 
to impower one or more perſons to tranſact 
or do any thing for and in behalf of the 
publick, or of another private perſon, 
COMMLISSIONER (s.) a perſon appointed to 
act or do in the behalf of another; but ge- 
nerally reſtrained to thoſe perſons acting un- 
der the crown, in the management and di- 
rection of the publick offices, as of the cuſ- 
toms, navy, victualling, &c. either by let- 
ters patent, or otherwiſe z and in Scotland, 
that nobleman that repreſents the perſon of 
the king of England, is called the king*s Sigh 
commiſhaner, which in other places is called 
lord — viceroy, &c. _ 
COMMUI'SSURE (S.) a joint, cleft, or cavity 
in any thing. _— 
COMMI'T (V.) to act or do a thing, to deli- 
ver or ſurrender a thing into the cuſtody of 
another, to leave or refer a thing or buſineſs 3 
to be determined another time; in cms, 
Speech, it is generally added to ſomething its 1 
criminal, as, He committed a robbery, mur- 1 
der, rape, treaſon, &c. „ 
COMM TMENT (s.) the ordering, com- 
manding, or ſending a perſon to priſon; alſa Fa 
the doing or performing ſome indecent og 
unlawful act. | "8 
COMMITTEE (S.) a ſelect number of men 


o 


ö 


to inquire into, order or manage, and report 4 
the ſtate thereof to the proprietors, or others” nl 
empowered to receive the ſame ; in Low, na 
it is the widow of the king's tenant, wha Wil 
by the ancient law, was committed to the 9 
king*s care and protection. 1 


| COMMIXTION or COMMIXTURE (6 


the putting or mingling ſeveral things of ſe» 


F/ 
a 


veral forts together. 
COMMO/DE (S.) a particular fort of 


produces upon all proper and 


head=drefs for women, | 
L 4 | 


neceſſary occaſions, to fatisfy thoſe who have | \, © At 
a right to examine into it; ſo in the Army, — 
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C O 
COMMOYDIOUS (A.) fit, proper, convenient, 
_ uſeful, benefigjal, advantageous. - 
COM MO'DITY (S.) benefit, advantage, uſe- 
fulneſs ; alfo any ſort of wares or me:chan- 
die whatever that a perſon deals or trades in. 
' COMMODO'RE (S.) a captain commiſſioned 
or appointed by the admiral to be a ſort of de- 
. . puty admiral, to command a ſquadron in chief. 

CO'MMON (A.) uſual, frequent, publick ; alſo 
the property of all perſons alike, unreſtrain- 
ed; in the Scripture Language, it means un- 
clean or profane; and among us, a common 

womma is a whore, &c. 

COMMON (S.) a piece or parcel of ground 
to which the inhab:tants of a certain lord- 
thip, town, parſh, &c. have a right to feed 

cattle on; without paying for the ſame ; this 
word is alſo applied to a great many other 
things ; as in Grammar, the common gender ; 
in Trade, the common ſtock of a company of 
partnerſhip; and in Law, it is applied to 
abundance of particulars. 

COMMONA'/LTY (S.) the middling ſort of 
the people, whoſe circumſtances are above 
the meaneR, and not ſo large as the burgeſ 
ſes, ſuch-as have votes, &c. 

CO'MMONER S.) a member of the lower 


houſe, or houſe of commons in parliament, þ 


whether he be a knight -of the ſhire, or a 
' burgeſs 3 alſo a member of a college at either 
oſ our univerſities. | 
CO'MMONS (S.) the regũlar diet of a college, 
inns of court, or other publick ſchuol; alſo 
any particular portion of viftuals given to 
one perſon ; alſo the collective body of the 
Knights, burgeſſes, &c, in parhament aſ- 
ſembled, conſtituting one of the thres eſtates 
of the realm, and vulgarly called the houſe 
of commons. | 
COMMON-WEALTH S) the publick ſtate 
of any nation or people, but more immedi- 
ately reſtrained to thoſe governments that 
are not monarchical ; fo he who is zealous 
for ſuch a form of government, is calied a 
common-wealth's man, as is alſo he who en- 
deavours to promote the general benefit o 
his fellow. ſubjects under a monarchy. 
COMMO'TION (S.) a riot, diſturbance, tu 
muit, mob, && . | 
COMMUNE (V.) to converſe, diſcourſe, or 
tal together. 
COMMU!NICABLE (A.) that is fit or proper 
co be diſcloſed, imparted, or debated. 


' ſacrament of the» Lord's ſupper ; alſo one 
that diſcourſes with, or diſcovers any thing 
to another, | 
COMMU'NICATE (V.) to diſcloſe, reveal, 
deciare, or impart any thing to another; 
alſo to receive or take the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper. $7 : 
{OMMUNICA'TION (S.) difcourſe or talk; 
a'ſo imparting, telling or declaring fecrets ; 
- giving part of my ſubſtance for the relief of 
tuatuer; in Late, it is the contetring upon 
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an affair without coming t 
ſo that no action can ö | me 
tification, it is the preſerying a ſafe aff, : the 
to and from the gariſon or army 8 Oy th 
get proviſions or recruits without bein 1 i 
5 by the enemy, *' | "7 _ 
COMMU NICATIVE (A.) a perſon of a free a pt 
ey 2 that is ready and wil. ure 
ing to inſtruct, tea eli " 
_— "gba teach, or relieve thoſe who 4 
COMMU'NION {S.) fellowſhip, fociety, union 1 
or agreement of faith or opinion; alſo the ſhip 
: facrament of the Lord's ſupper, | | ſuſps 
COMMUNITY (S.) a ſociety or general put. patr 
nerſhip of perſons of the ſame place, nation diſta 
or calling, regulated by common laws for urp 
the benefit of the whole, 5 del 
CQMMUTA'TION S.) a bartering or ex. and 
OY one thing or commodity for ano. Cai 
COMMU'TE (V.) to barter or exchange; aud = g 
in the Civil Law, it is the paying a fine in. COMP. 
ſtead of undergoing a puniſhment. com 
COMPACT (A. ) cloſe, well compoſed; brief, miſer 
full and pithy. | en pity, 
CO'MPACT (S.) a bargain, agreement, or COMP, 
contract. 0.9 tiful, 
COMPACT (V.) to gird, bind up, and put ther”: 
into cloſe order or little room ; to makea COMP 
ave very neat, uſeful, and to the belt ad, . fiſten 
antage. 5 20MPI 
COMPA*NION (S.) a partner, helper, or al. low ir 
ſiſtant, a fellow. heip- mate, intimate friend, COMPE 
or acquaintance, - a perſ 
CO'MPANY (S.) an aſſembly or number of clined 
people met together, either accidentally ot COMPE 
by appointment; alſo a particular ſociety of _ oblige 
number of perſons that have oblizated them. COM-E 
ſelves to certain obſervances, for the carrying or frig 
on ſome trade or other affair; alſo a num! COM!'E 
of foot ſoldiers commanded by a captain. COMP! 
CO'MPARABLE (A.) that may be compare mente 
with or to another, like or reſembling ſome- ot a d 
thing elie. COMPEr 
COMPARATIVE (A.) a Grammatical Ten, make 
importing the middle ſtation of a thing, b. COMPE} 
tween its beſt and worſt, or greateſt making 
teaſt condition, &c. receive. 
COMPA'RE (V.) to uit, match, of exinint COE 
one thing with or by another, to liken 0 ſufficies 
reſemble another; alſo to equal, or be or leary 
the ſame value. quned, 
|| COMPA'RISON (s.) the judging of the dl Cape: 
ference, agreement, or ſimilitude of tuo d ble for 
more things, by examuning, ſetting, a COMPET 
comparing of them together. More pe 
COMPA'RTMENT or COPA/RTMENT (5) rivalſhiy 
in Painting, is a beautiful and regular am COMPE'7 
ment round a device, map, &c- In . tends d 
ture, it is commonly called 2 ſhield ; in 2 'ome pa 
chiteFure, it is the diſtributing a bulding #9 COMPEL 
' proportionable parts. «tel n 
COMPASS (v.) to effect, do, or bring 4 on 


thing to paſs, | "wits of # 
CO'MPASS (8.) the extent or Im f, 
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thing ; alſo the name of that moſt uſeful in 


| ſtrument for mariners, by which they guide 


the courſe of their ſhip, which is compoſed 
thus : A card is divided into 32 equal parts, 
zainſt which is wrote the name of the ſe. 
veral winds; this being fixed in a box, and 
a perpendicular ſtile or needle being etected 


 v;9n the center of the circle, a needle curi- 


ouſly adjuſted, and touched upon a good load- 
ſtone is ſuſpended horizontally upon the ſtile 
in the center, which ſhews what pt the 
ſhip is in, by the pointing of the head df the 
ſuſpended needle. The inſtrument called a 
pair of compaſſes, for drawing circles, taking 
diſtances in charts, and other mathematical 
purpoſes, is too Well known to need any 
deſcription; there are many other ingenious 
and curious inſtruments under this name, as 
baue Comprſſes, lor the diſparting of guns, 
and many other uſes ; c:mpoſſes of proportion, 
for enlarging and diminiſhing draughts, &c. 

COMPA/SSION (S.) a ſenfible tenderneſs and 

commiſetation at, and for the afflictions, 
miſeries, or diſtreſſes of another; humanity, 
pity, ot fellow. feeling. 

COMPASSSIONA TE (A.) tender hearted, pi · 
tiful, apt or inclined to commiſerate ano 
ther's misfortune, GE I 

COMPATIBLE (A.) agreeable to, or con- 
ſiſtent with another, | . 

COMPEE'R (S.) an equal. companion, or fel. 
low in any act on or buſineſs, &c. $a 

COMPE'L (V.) to ferce, conſtrain, or oblige 
a-perſon to do a thing, whether he be in- 
clined or not, 


COMPELLABLE (A.) that may be forced or 


obliged to do any thing, 


COMPELLA'TION (S.) a familiar / free kind. 


or friendly ſaluration, a calling by name, &c. 
COM!E'NDIOUS-, A.) ſhort; brief, c: nci'e. 
COMPENDIUM (s.) an extract or abridg- 

ment of a thing, the heads or chief matter 

ot a diſcourſe, 5 


COMPENSATE (V.) to reward, gratify, or 


make amends for a favour received. 


COMPENSA'TION (S.) the ſatisying or | 


mak:ng returns tor any thing done, or tavours 

received, | . 
CUMPETENCY- or. CO'MPETENCE (s.) 

ſufficiency or ability, whether it be of eſtate 


or learning, to do or diſcharge what is 1e- 
quied, N 


COMPETENT (a.) ſufficient, able, or capa | 


5 die for the pertormance of a thir g. 
COMPETVTION (S.) the ſtriving of two or 
more perſons to get or do the ſame thing; 
nvalſhip, VI 1 
COMPE'TITOR (s.) one who ſtrives or con- 
3 8 . to gain or accompliſn 
articular thing z a rival, &c. 
COMPILE (V.) to 3 up together; alſo to 
eo a book one's ſelf,” or from authors, 
collecting what is moſt ſuitable to the 
bu poſe out of them. P 


9 (S.) good humour an 


| 


| 


. LEES 88 KEN 
r * 


yielding, agreeing, or complying to or wit 
another; alſo the pleaſure or ſatisfactiom 
that a perſon takes in any thing, 


- 


COMPLAIN (V.) to find fault with, to | 


grieve, bewail, or bemoan. ; 
COMPLAINANT or COMPLAPFNER (S.) 
one who exhibits or prefers a matter againft 


another, by way of finding fault, and ek 


ing for. redreſs by à due courſe of law, ot 
otherwiſe. 3. 50 WA 
COMPLAYNT (S.) a finding fault with a 
perſon or thing, the ſetting forth a 'griev- 
ance, Ke. 
COMPLAISA'NCE (S.) a civil, courteous, 
and obliging carriage, demeanour, or beha- 
viour, ? 
COMPLAISA\NT (S.) obliging, civil, or 
courteous, | 
COMPLEA'T or COMPLE'TE (V.) to make 
— a deficiency, to perſect or finiſh ſome- 
thing. | 
COMPLEA'T or COMPLETE (A.) perfect, 
without any defect. ; ; 2 


CO'MPLIMENT (S.) ſo much as is wanting 


| 


[- 


C 


to compleat a ſum or number, whether of 
money, men, &c. 2358 
COMPLE'TION (S.) a perfecting, or taking 


away all defects; a fulfilling or performing 


"any thing, a 
COMPLEX (A.) compounded of many parts 
any thing intricate or difficult to concerve or 
perform, 


COMPLEXION (s.) the colour or look of the 


body, as cholerick, ſanguine, &c. 
COMPLE'XNESS (S.) the being made up or 

compoled of many different parts. 
COMPLYANCE (S.) the yielding or agreeing 
to a thing. N : 
COMPLYANT (A.) of an yielding, 

or agreeing diſpoſition. ae: 


together; alſo a mixture of many things or 
diſeaſes together in one maſs or perſon. 


COMPLICA/TION (S.) the joining or mixe | 


ing many different things together; and in 

Pbyfick, means, that a perſon labours un- 

der the affliction of many diſeaſes at one 

time. | 

CO'MPLICE (S.) a companion or partner 
eſpecially in an ill act. 


CO'MPLIMENT ;V.) to behave with all tn 


addreſs and carriage, of a court-hke and po- 
lite educationz alio to pleaſe, flatter or 


to ore's own judgment. 
COM PLME'NTAL (A.) formal, or by way 
of good manners, without any further ＋ 
tion than te pleaſe or humour the perſon 
the preſent time. VE. 
CO'MPLIMENTS (S.) the formalities of 8 
genteel or courtlike education, as bowing, 


giving the wall, ſtanding uncovered, praiſing 
the words or zQions of another, &c. * 


1CO-MPLINES (S.) in the Roman Cburch, the 


laſt prayers, or thoſe uſed in the evening. 
| | COMPLY'T 
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COMPLO/T (v.) to contrive, project, or | many things in one; allo to apprehend, con. 


endeavour in company to do or bring | ceive or underſtand a thing, pre 
about a matter, ; COMPREHE'NSIBLE (A.) that may be con- end 
COMPLY” (V.) to yield, ſubmit, or aſſent to] tained, conceived or underſtood, | bez 
a thing by way of complaiſance, rather than | COMPREHE'NSION (S.) the apprehending of a po 
choice or approbation, underſtanding of any thing by the ideas we velo 
COMPO'NENT (A.) a particle or ſmall por- have of it; alfo that faculty of the mind or is | 
tion of a thing, without which it cannot | - ſoul called the underſtanding; alſo the includ. © * real 
exiſt, a conſtituent, or abſolutely meceſſary ing, many particulars in one original, &c, CONC 
part of any thing, COMPREHE'NSIVE (A.) capacious, large, archi 
COMPO'RT-(V.) to agree, to demean, or | extenfive, full, ſignificant, nervous, firong ; build 
behave one's ſelf, | alſo ſpoken of the minds or underſtandings CONC 
COMPO'RPMENT (S.) behaviour, demean- | of thoſe perſons, whoſe wits are quick to of ln 
our, carriage. | conceive, and judgment ftrong to diſcern kene 
COMPOYSE (V.) to make or write a book, ] the good or ill tendency, uſefulneſs or diſad. nedte 
oration, copy of verſes, &c, in Printing, | vantage of any propoſition, upon 
the gathering or collecting the fingle types | COMPRE'SS (V.) to ſqueere cloſe together, CONC, 
or characters into words, ſentences, &c. ac- to bring into a narrow compaſs, : e. 
tickt l 


cording to the original copy 3 in Mufich, to | COMPRE'/SSIBLE (A.) any thing that may be 
make airs, or ſet tunes, ſingle or in parts, | ſqueezed, reduced, or brought into a leſſer andy 


for inſtrumenta or voices ; in OEconomy, to] compaſs than it naturally occupies, atry, 
_ regulate one's manners, to bring one's ſelf | COMPRE'SSION (S.) the ſqueezing or bringe ordna 
to a ſtate of conſideration, reaſon and ſo-F ing any thing into a leſſer compaſs, bulk or 2p 


briety ; in common Life, it is to heal or make ſpace. 
vp a quarrel, breach, or divifion among diſ- |[COMPRE/SSIVES (s,) medicines which pro CONCE 
- agreeing parties. h | duce a dryneſs in an affected member, Know! 
 COMPO'SED (A.) quiet. ſedate, rational, [COMPRI'NT (v.) to make a piratical in- CONCE, 
eaſy in mind, I : preffion of a copy or book, contrary to the hidden 
COMPO'SEDNESS (S.) calmneſs, ſedateneſs, | conſent or knowledge of the proprietor, CONCE 
eaſe of mind. |  {COMPRI'SE (v.) to contain, include, take in. my 
COMPO'SITE (A.}made up of two or more j} COMPROMISE (V.) to bring a matter to at- 00 — i 
things; ſo in Phy/ick, electuaries, &c. and | bitration, to make up a difference between Nek! 
in Arebitecture, the fifth or Raman order isſo| two or more parties, ſo far as to perſuade 0 — 
called, as being compounded or made up of them to leave it to the reference and auut [ 
all the other four; in Ar:ichmetick, a compofite | of diſintereſted perſons. done 
number is ſuch a one, as may be divided by | COMPU'LSION (s.) force, conſtraint. * [ 
ſome number leſs than the whole, and greater | COMPU'LSIVE or COMPU'LSORY (A.) thit Concer 
khan unity, ſuch as 6, 8, 12, &. takes away the free choice that a perſon i 3 
COMPOSITION (S.) the ſetting, mixing or] deſirous to act with, of a forcing ot con- cou ck 
joining of ſeveral things together; in Muſick, | ſtraining nature. 2 que 
it is the piece or book of muſick made fit for [COMPU'NCTION (s.) a term uſed in Dive op 


voices or inſtruments; in Painting, it is the | © nity, for that ſorrow or remorſe a perſon haf — 
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: 9. ſame with invention or deſign; in Trade, it] for any act that he has heretofore done, thi hended 
[1-7 is paying a part of a debt, and receivirg a is of a criminal nature; and ſome make it boxcer 
Wi. diſcharge for the whole; in Mathematicks, it] extend even to the faults of others, IP bil, 
WA is called ſyntheſis, or the demonſtration o: | COMPURGA'TION (S.) the clearing ot JJ 3 
| t a truth found, which is what Euclid and ſe - tifying one perſon by the oath of e | ONCer) 
BE veral other geometricians uſe. COMPURGA'TOR (S.) he who juſtifies law 
Wy 'COMPO'SITOR (s.) the perſon at a printing-] clears another perſon by his own oath. te a thing 
_ office that puts the types or letters into o- | COMPU'TABLE (A.) that may be eſtimates | ONCE/N 
= der, - agreeable to the original or copy, ſo] valued, counted, or caſt up. _ oY point, 9 
chat it is ready for the preſs-men to work | COMPUTA/TION (s.) the eſtimating, 77 DNCEN" 
off any number of impreſſions ordered. oning, or valuing the amount, charge, ther, the 
=  COMPO'SURE (s.) calmneſs, ſedateneſs, cool ] tance, &c. of a thing. 3 ** | 
nmnaeis, freedom from extravagance of grief, | COMPU'TE (V.) to caſt up, reckon, 0r preſſing 
anger, or any other paſſion ; aifo any thing] lue the worth, diftance, &c. of UF | poſſible, 

compounded or made up. | COMPU'TER, COMPU'TANT or 9 8 ONCE N. 

WH 2  - CO'MPOUND(S.) any thing made of different | PU'TIST (.) a reckoner, valuer, ferent. ar 
ET I parts. : comptant, . fellow mon cent 
Es .COMPOU'ND (v.) to mix ſeveral things or | CO'MRADE (S.) a companion, o ONCE/p7 
th 1 tion of a1 


ingredients together; al'o to make up or] helper, &c. 

compoſe a difference between parties; to CON or KEN (V.) to learn perſealy, ton 
mies to accept the payment of part of aj or underſtand. ſtanding « 
gebt, for and inſtead of the whole, &c. CON (S.) a blow or knock. oh uſed i the 
es, preſent 


3 COMPREHE'ND (.) to comain or include CONATUS c) a word an 
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CON 
preſent philoſophy, importing the ſtruggle or 


eavour of any body towards motion, and 


end - 
e CONe | ame relation to actual motion, ab 
= . — to a line; or it may be defined the 
ding or velocity with which motion is confidered in 
v. its ſeveral variations of increaſe and de- 
tind of PINT 
* Ce AERA'TION (s.) a. vaulting or 
gr arching the top or roof of any room or 

: din 0 : k 

irong CONCATENA!TION (S.) a joining, tying, 
andings or linking things together, particularly ſpo- 
4. ken of a regular diſcourſe, that is well con- 
diſcern netted, and where what follows depends 
FROM upon what went before, 

CONCAVE (A.) hollow within like a nut- 
gether ſhell, when the kernel is taken out ; in Op- 

ticks ſuch glaſſes as are ground hollow within 

7 and reflect from that hollow part; in Gun - 
has yy, it is the bore or inſide of a piece of 
bet ordnance, 
ro CONCA'VITY (S.) the hollow. or void ſpace 


of any round body. | 
CONCEA'L (V.) to hide, keep ſecret, or un- 
known from others. 3 
CONCEALEDNESS (S.) ſeerecy, the being 
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CON 
the Virgin Mary's being conceived, and born 
immaculate, or without original fin. 

CONCE'RN (V.) to buſy or intereſt one's ſelf 
in an affair, 

CONCE'RN (S.) a bufinefs or affair of moment 
or importance; alſo an anxious regard or 
grief for a thing. 

CONCE'RNED (A.) grieved, afflicted, inte- 
reſted, or any ways buſied, employed, or 
affected for, or by a thing, : 

CONCE'RNMENT (S.) an affair, employ, or 
buſineſs, n 

CONCERT (V.) to contrive, weigh, ponder, 

or deliberate upon a thing, in order to per- 
ſect what is begun, propoſed, or deſired, 

CONCERT or CONCE/RTO (S.) when ap- 
plied to Mach, means the harmony or me- 
lody arifing from the agreement of the ſeve- 
ral parts of the compoſition, and is generally 
ſpoken of thoſe grand performances in that 
art, that require many perſons or inſtruments 
to perform it; when ſpoken of common Af 
Fairt, it means the agreeing together, or do- 
ing ſomething in conjunction with others. 

CONCE'SSION (S.) an allowance or permiſ- 
fion 3 the granting or yielding ſomething .to 
an adverſary, in order to make advantage 
thereby. ; 

CO'NCHOID (S.) a curve line in G 5 
which always approaches nearer a ſtrait line 
to which it is inclined, but never meets it. 

CONCFNNOUS (A.) pleaſant, agreeable ; al- 
ſo certain intervals in mufick that produce a 
ſort of tone between concords and diſcords, 

CONCI'SE (A.) ſhort, brief, the neareſt and 
beſt way of doing a thing. 

CO'NCLAVE (S.) the room or apartment in 

the Vatican, where the cardinals meet to 
chuſe a pope ; alſo the whole number of car- - 
dinals conſidered as a collective body. 

CONCLU'DE (V.) to make an end, to finiſh 

or determine an affair; to draw a conſequence, 
to come to a reſolution, » 


£3 
4 


- 


* hidden or unknown, BY : 
wo CONCEA'LMENT (S.) the hiding or keeping 
unk ſecret any perſon or thing, and is often ap- 
or n plied to ſrauds in the exciſe, &c. 
dens CONCE'DE (V.) to comply, agree to, yield, | 
rſuade grant, or condeſcend to a thing. ; | 
* CONCEI'T (s.) a thought, imagination, fan- 
cy, opinion, judgment. 2 
+ CONCEIT (V.) to think, imagine, fancy, 
(A.) that believe or judge. 5 
a CONCEF'TED (A.) fooliſh, opinionative, af- 
cot ſected, poſitive, | 
| CONCEI'TEDNESS (S.) a reſolute and obſti- 
in Divi nate opinion of one's own judgment or per- 
erſon has formance, 
one, tht CONCEI'VABLE (A.) that may be appre- 
e make it hended, underſtood, or known, 
CONCELVABLENESS (S.) the capacity, poſ- 
ng of juſ _ or power of being known or under- 
ſ' 15 Ss 
neo once vr (v.) to apprehend, underſtand, 
wY or form a right notion or true judgment of 
-Rimated, a thing ; alſo to begin to be with child. 
LONCE'NTER (v.) to meet in one common 
og, reck- point, place, or opinion. 
arge, di UNCENTRA'TION (S.) the crouding toge - 
: ther, the endeavour of many things to meet 
n, ot u. in one common point or center, the com 
thing. preſſing of any fluid into as ſmall a ſpace as 
or Col. Poſſible, - ER | 
7, of . ek rale (A.) feveral circles of dif- 
, rent areas that are ſwept from one com- 
or fellow mon center, | 
VNCE'PTION ts.) the firſt being or forma- 
ö tokno⸗ of an embryo or child in the womb ; 
, 0 the comprehending, perceiving or under- 
N of any propoſition without regard to 
led in * ion; alſo a feaſt celebrated in the Roman 
* 


CONCLU'SION (S.) the end, cloſe, or deter- 
mination of an affair; an inference or con. - 
ſequence; in Logick, the laſt propoſition in 
a ſyll6giſm. _ | | 

CONCLU'SIVE (A.) that which carries con- 
viction along with it, from whence ſuch ar- 
guments whoſe inference is juſt, and agrees 
with the propoſition, are called conclufue or 
convincing arguments, ; 

CONCO'CTION (S.) a boiling together; the 
change which the food undergoes in the ſto- 
mach, before it becomes chyle ; the ancients 
confounded it with digeſtion. 
ONCO*'MITANT (A.) that thing which 
agrees, accompanies, or goes along with 
another. i, | 

CO'NCORD (S.) an agreement, harmony, or 
good ur gerſtanding; in Mufic, if two ſin- 
gle ſounds. be in ſuch relation, or have ſuch 
a difference, as that being ſounded together 


% 


Rurch on the Sth of December, in honour of 


they make a mixed or compound ſound 
which pleaſes the car, that relation it called a 
x | * 


— 
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„n besrefd; in Law, it is the agreement be- 


ted, (between two or more) and is divided 


| .CONCRE!TION s.) the uniting or joining 


$4 


 CONCU'RRENCE (S.] an agreement in opt- 
njons, an yielding or ſubmitting, ot acting CONDU'CT (V.) to le 


——— — — I; 3» 


tween two parties, who intend the levyir.g 
2 fine of lands to one another, how, and 
in what manner it ſhall paſs; it is alſo, an 
agreement made upon any treſpaſs commit- 


into executory and executed, the laſt of 
which is only binding, but ſome think they 
are both binding; in Grammar, it is that 
part of ſyntax or conſtruction, which ſhews 
the dependence the words in a ſentence have 
upon one another. a 

CONCO/RDANCE (S.) an index or alpha- 
betical catalogue of all the words in the Bi- 
ble; alſo a chronological account of ail the 
cranſaGions in the ſaid bock. 

CONCO'RDANT (A.) agreeing together in 
tune. 1 DAE 

CON CO RDATEsS (S.) publick acts of agree- 
ment between princes and popes concerning 
benefices. | | 

-CO'NCOURSE (S.) an aſſembly or meeting of 
people in any place. 

CONCRE'TE (A.) a body compoſed of ſeveral 
ſubſtances ; in Natural Philoſophy, it is a bo- 
dy made up of different principles; in A. 
rubmetict, concrete numbers are thoſe which 
are joined to ſomething. as 2 books, 3 dogs, 
4 Cows, &Cc. 
confidered with its ſubject; thus, it we 
ſhould ſay, This cloth is red, we ſpeak of 
redrfeſs in the concrete; whereas, ſhouid we 
fay, red only, we ſhould ſpeak in the ab- 
frat, becauſe it may be applied to fitk, 
leather, or any thing elſe, | | 

CONCRE TED A.) collected or grown into 
a mals. 


of ſeveral maſſes into one; in Pharmacy, it 
is the chickening or rendering a ju ce ſolid, | 
by extracting or taking from it the phlegma- 
tick or aqueous part. | 5 
CO*'NCUBINAGE (S.) a criminal commerce 
between the two ſexes; it was alſo a term 
for a tawful marriage between a nobleman 
and a woman of mean condition, whoſe 
chiidren were incapable by law ot inheriting 
their father's eſtate, the dignity of the father 
not being conferred upon the mother, g 
CON CUBINE (S.) a harlot, a miſs, a looſe 
woman; alſo a woman of mean extract 


married to one nobly born, whoſe quality is}. 25 
'|CONDU/CE (v.) to help, lead, contribute, of 


not conveyed to her. | | 
CONCU'PISCENCE (S) luſt, or venereal de- 
fires ; an earneſt or over- fond longing tor 
or coveting after any thing. . 
CONCUPVPSCIBLE FACULTY (S.) the un- 
reaſonable part of the ſoul, or that which 
only ſeeks after the gratification oi the ſenſes, 
CONCU'R (v.) to conſent, yield, or agree in 
opinion with, or have the ſame nation or 
thoughts of a thing, as another perſon, 


In Lag ict, it is any quality | 


CON 
CONCU'SSION (S.) a ſtri ſhaking, 
2 — — 1 wm ae 7 

D (v.) to ſteer, direct, 
a veſſel right upon the nag 7” "_ 

CONDE'MN (V.) to blame, diſapprove of 
ſentence to die, give judgment againſt, 

CONDE/MNABLE (A.) blameable, that de. 
ſerves to be puniſhed. 

| CONDEMNA/TION (s.) a fentencing to 
death, or ſome other great puniſhment, 

CONDE/NSATE (v.) to bring a body into 
leſs compaſs than it uſually takes up, 

CONDENSA'TION (S.) the contracting a bo. 
dy, ſo as to make it take up leſt room, thin 
it does when in its natural ste 5- it 45-0cca- 

. Honed by bringing the pores cloter, and in- 
creaſing their contact. 

CON DERS S.) perſons who ſtand on high 
places near the ſea co:ſt in the time of her. 
ring-fiſhirg, with boughs, to give notice to 
the fſhe: men, which way the ſhoal paſſa, 
its court e being more diſcernible to thoſe 2. 
bove, by means of a blue colour it makes in 

the waters, than to thuſe on board the veſſel, 


ſubmit, or join in. 

CONDESCE'\ SION or CON DESCE/NDEN. 
CY S.) a yielding, complying, Joining, 2. 
greeing, or ſubmitting. 

CONDI/GN (A) according to the merits, 
wor'h, or deſerts of a perion, and zene- 
rally apphed to puniſhments, 
CONDITION (S.) the ſtate or circumſtance 
of a. perſon, hoth as to fortune and health; 
ſo we ſay, How dots he do; He is in a 0. 
dition to recover; alſo we lay, He is a man 
of condition, that is, he 1s a rich or wealthy 
man; alſo it fignifies the diſpoſition of he 
mind, as, He is god conditioned, ot good. 
natured ; ſo we ſay likewiſe, the condirions 
are advantageous or hurtful, according as 
the circumſtanecs or articles of an agreement 


are. 
CONDITION (V.) to ſtipulate, article, agree, 
ba gain, or contract with a perſon. 
CONDTTIONAL A ) whatever is to be dune 
upon certain terms of agreement. 
CONDO'LE (v.) to ſympathiſe with a peron 
in affliction. © 4 
CONDO'LANCE (s.) a ſympathizing with 
perſon in afflicti on, a fellow- fecling of abo. 
ther's ſorrow. . 


avail towards doing a thing. 
CO'NDUCIVE or cONοο CE (A.) bey 
ful, advantageous, forwarding, uſeful, - 
CONDU'CT (S.) the management, behavionh 
contrivance, or regulation of a man 6 felf of 
buſineſs in the diſcharge of an affair; ale 2 
aſſurance of ſafety, given by one ay l 
the ſubjects of another, to pals thro his co 
minions unmoleſted, under his ſeal, 1s 


* 


together. 


' » ſafe conduct, and ſometimes 2 poſs. 1 
ad, x uide, manage, 


| Tegulate one's cif or dan xp cr 


Wo He. 
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CONDESCE'ND (V.) to comply, yield, grani, 
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CONDUCT OR (S.) a guide, leader, or pro- 


tector; allo the name of an inſtrument uſed} 


in cutting for the ſtone, » * 
CONDU/CTRESS (S.) a woman manager, 
vide, leader, or direttreſs. 3 
CONDUIT s.) a water: courſe, but particu- 
phy reftrained to thoſe buildings over a well, 
or reſervoir of water for publick uſe, of 
which furmerly there were many in and near 
this city, and ſome are ſtill remaining, tho* 
diſuſed ; alſo any channel or conveyance 
whatever is ſometimes called by this name. 
CONB(S.) a Geometrical Term, by which is 
meant a ſolid body, that has a circle for its 
bafis, and is terminated in a point at the top, 
called the vertex ; here are many ſorts, and 


a vaſt number of properties belonging to this 


figure, of which 1 ſhall ſay nothing here. 
CO'NEY (S.) a r2bbet, 7 
CONFA/BULATE V.) to talk together, to 
diſcourſe, argue, cr diſpute. | 
CONFABULA'TION S.) a familiar conver- 
fing together upon any ſubject whatever, 
CONFE/CTION (S.) a compoſition made up 
of gums, powders, ſyrups, both for the pur- 
po es of medicine and pleaſure. 
CONFE'CTIONER (S.) a perſon whoſe trade 
or employ is to make ſweet-meats, and other 
curionties for feſtival entertainments. 
CONFE'DERACY or CONFEDERA'TION 
(S.) a joining together to carry on a common 
cauſe, as when princes enter into an alliance 
to do me particular act, or to withſtand a 
common enemy; in a Latv Senſe, it is uſed 
criminally, for ſeveral perſons joining to do 
aQts of violence, or ſomething contrary to 
the publick laws. 
CNFE!DERATE (V.) to aſſemble, join, con- 
tive, and act in company, 
CONFE'R (v.) to beftow, give, or compare; 
alſo to talk or diſcourſe together. 


CONFERENCE (8) a diſcourſe held between | 


{everal perſons upon a particular ſubject. 
CONFE'SS (V.) to own, acknowledge, or de- 
Clare one's ſelf guilty of a faut; and in the 
church of Rome, is much practiſed in order 
to gain abfolution for the fins or faults ſ 
owned, from the prieſt to whom they were 
Geclared, vpon the condition of ſuch pe- 
nance, as he ſhall judge convenient to be 
pe formed by the penitent. 5 
CONFE SSION (s.) a plain, open, free decla- 
don or owning of a thing; in the Churct 


Language, it is called auricular conf: ſion z are | 


in the Low, it is when a criminal pleads 
guilty to an indictment. 


CON 

CONFIDE (V.) to truſt in, rely upon, and 

reſt ar ſatisfied with a perſon's ho- 

neſty, power, and ability. 

CO'NFIDENCE (S.) affurance, truſt, and ſa- 
tisfaQion in a perſon or thing; alſo the bold, 

impudent, and diſagreeable behaviour of 
ſome perſons. 

CONFIDENT (S.) the bofom or truſty friend 
that a perſon chooſes to diſcover his mind 

and ſecrets to. Sa 

CO/'NFIDENT (A.) bold, ſaucy, impertinent, 

troubleſome, diſagreeable; alſo poſitive, ell 

aſſured, and certain of a thing. | 

CONFIGURA'TION (S.) the external figure 

or form of any particular body; alſo the 

making one figure like or reſembling an- 
other; and in Afrolegy,/it is the mutual con. 
junction or aſpect of the ſtars, 

CONFINE (v.) to ſet bounds fo a thing; to 
impriſon a perſon ; alſo to be near, or border 
upon a place. 

CONFI'NEMENT (S.) a reſtraint, Timiting, 


- 


or impriſonment” 


CONFINES (S.) the boundaries or limits of 
a field, country, kingdom, or ſubject. N 

CONFURM. (V.) to approve eſtabliſh, or 
make authentick ; alſo in a Church Senſe, to 
perform the rite or ceremony of confirma«- 
tion by the hiſnop of the dioceſs. 

CONEFIRMA'TION .S.) the adding a further 
proof or aſſurance of a thing, whereby the 
truth, evidence, or certainty, is more appa- 
rent than before; in Law, it is the convey- 
ing an eſtate or right by proper me hode, 
and thereby rendering what was before void-" 
able, unavoidable ir-m one perſon to an- 
other; in Church Affairs, it is the public 
profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion by an adult 
perſon, who was baptized in his infancy 3 
this was very ſolemnly performed in the 


who aſſiſted in the office; it is ſill retained 
in the church of England; and the church 
of Rome, to make it the more awful, has 
advanced it into a ſacrament. 
CONFYRMATORY A.) whatever corrobo- 
rates, ſtrengthens, or ratifies a thing. 


claim goods, lands, &c, as forfeited to the 
king for fomething done or omitted. 


are for feired to the king's exchequer. 


neral burning, a great deſolation by fire. 
CO'NFLICT (V. 0 fight, ſkirmiſh, Or en; 
cout ter; to diſpute or argue. 


CONFE'SSIONARY (S.) the chair or place in 
vh ch a prieſt ſits to hear confeſſion. 
CONFE'S-OR (S.) ſuch priefts as take the 
con'efſion of others, appoint the .penances, 
ind give abſolutions; alſo a perſon who, not- 
vithitanding avy (everities or perſecutions 
threatened or undergone upon account of the 
Chriſtian religion, continues the publick pro- 
01 of it, and firmly acheres to it. 


| CO'NFLICT (S.) a battle, conteft, dif, 


ſkirmiſh or ſtruggle, 
CO/NFLUENCE (S.) a general. meeting t 
ther of many waters; an aſſembly, or hafty 
running together of many people. 
CO'NFLUENT (A. particulagly reſtrained to 
that kind of the ſmall pox, where the puſ- 
tles run into, or mix with one another, and 


ſo become one general ſcabs |» 
a . COU. 


primitive church, in the biſhop's preſence, © 


CO'NFI'CATE (A.) ſuch goods or lands as 
CONFLAGRA'TION (S.) an univerſal or ge- 


1 
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CONFI'SCATE {(V.) to ſeize, conde rn, er 
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' CONFO/RMIST (S.) one who complies with, 


CONFU'SION (S.) diforder, tumult, uproar, 


_ CONGEA'LABLE (A.) whatever may be 


CON. 
CO'NFLUX (S.) a flowing, gathering, or ren- 
* ing together of ſeveral things into one maſs, 
as of waters, diſeaſes, &c. 


- CONFO'RM (v.) to ſhape, or make like to 


another; to ſuit, fit, yield, ſubmit, comply 

to, or with another, 0 
cONFO RM ABLE (A.) agreeable, ſuitable, 

like, in the ſame faſhion, or after the ſame 


manner, 
CONFO'RMABLENESS or CONFO'RMITY 


(S.) agreeableneſs, ſuitableneſs, likeneſs, | 


after the ſame mode; a complying with, or 
ſubmitting to. 

CONFORMA'TION (S.) the faſhioning or 
making a thing in this or that mode or 
manner. 


or afſents to the publick eſtabliſhment of any 
diſcipline ; uſed generally, among Us, denotes 
a profeſſor and practiſer of the faith and diſ- 
cipline of the church of England. 
CONFO'RMITY (S.) the agreement or rela- 
tion that is between different things or per- 
ſons ; compliance, yielding, or ſubmitting, 
CONFOU'ND (V.) to diſorder, or mix differ. 
ing things together, to make a confuſion by 
not keeping things diſtin ; alſo to puzzle a 
perſon, to ſurprize or diſmay him by coming 
on him unawares ; alſo to ſpend extrava- 
gantly, or waſte or deſtroy an eſtate, &c, 
CONFOU/NDEDLY (Part.) that which is done 
after a ſtrange diſorderly manner. 
CONFRO'NT (V.) to oppoſe face to face, to 
compare one thing with another, 
CONFU'SE (V.) to diſorder, entangle, perplex, 
or mix injudiciouſly together. 


a jumble, or ſtrange mixtute ; alſo the ſur - 
prize a perſon is in, by being ſuddenly charg*d 
with a crime he thought was ſecret ; alſo| 
ruin or deſtruction. | 
CONFUTA'TION (S.) the convincing a per- 
ſon that ſomething he had affirmed for a 
truth, is falſe 3 the diſproving a matter. 
CONFU'TE (V.) to convince a perſon of an 
errot, to filence and overthrow the argu- 
ment of an antagoniſt ; to baffle, 
CONGE'AL (V.) to freeze, to grow thick or 
ſtagnant; and in Chymiftry, to cool thoſe 


bodies, that have been made to flow with |CO'NICK or £O'NICAL (A.) belonging cr 


heat, as they may be fixed, and conſiſtent, 
as before. et, 


turned from a fluid to a confiſtent or fixed 


body. i 
CON GEE' (S.) a bow or reſpeQful ſalute; alſo 


leave, licence or permiſſion. 
CONGELA'TION (S.) the hardening or fix. 
ing 2 flowing body. 
CONGE'NIAL (A.) of the ſame ſort, ſtock, | 
family, or kind, 
CONGE'NITURE (S.) two or more perſons 
or things being born, produced, or brought 


forth at the ſame time. 


CO'NGER (S.) a very large ſort of eel ; alſo a CON JOINT (A.) mutual, agrecable, 0 


let or company of bookſellers united for the | 


4 


CON 


more effeual purchafing copies, nubr 6. 
large works, and gained 3 2 iſhing — 
CONGE RIES (S.) 2 heap, maſs, or hoard of co No 
ſeveral things collected into one pile. fate 0 
CONGE'STION (S.) 4 collecting, amaſſing CO'NJU 
or gathering together; in Surgery, it is the Greral 
ſettling of humours in ſome particular part write 
of the body, and thereby occaſioning a ty. to the 
mour or ſwelling. | langua 
CO'NGLETON (S.) in Cheſhire, is à hand. oN 
ſome town, well watered by the Dan, C. line bil 
governed by a mayor and fix aldermen, has of the 
two thurches, and a good weekly market on ICONJUC 
Saturday; it is a corporation, whole chief couplir 
manufacture is leather gloves, &c. | that in 
CONGLO'MERATE (V.) to wind upon a of ver] 
bottom, to load or heap upon a perſon, ending 
CONGLU'TINATE (V.) to flick, faſten, or nerves, 
Join together. office, 
CONGLUTINA'TION (S.) a flicking or fal. CON JU! 
tening two or more bodies together with glue, in Gra! 
or ſome other tenacious and ſticky ſubſtance, or-ſent 
CONGRA*TULATE (V.) to join in mitth, is whe! 
or rejoice and expreſs great pleaſure at the or deg 
ſucceſs or good fortune of another, times | 
CONGRATULA'TION s.) the joining with drawn 
another in rejoicing at the good ſucceſi he and im 
has met with, | paſs thi 
CO'NGREGATE (V.) to call, aſſemble, or true, v 
get a multitude together, ONTU\ 
CONGREGA'TION (S.) a large company of conditic 
people met together in one place, and pir- affair is 
tigolariy ſpoken of thoſe, who meet upon CONTUR 
religious account, or ſtrivi 
CONGREGA'TIONAL (A.) belonging to 4 the pre 
congregation, eſpecially applied to the opi- raiſing | 
nions of a ſe& of Independents about church where | 
diſcipline. | | CONTU'F 
CO'NGRESS (S.) a meeting or gathering to- lemnly 
gether, eſpecially applied to the meeting of plot tog 
the ambaſſadors of princes and ſtates, toſet+ , (or pre 
tle publick differences ; alſo an engagement comme! 
or fight, ONN ( 
CO/NGRUENCE or CONGRU'ITY (. )cos- by hea 
formity, fitneſs, agreeabieneſs ; allo the rt- | fiſt, 
| lative property of any part of a fluid to mix DONNA“ 
with another part of the ſame or another a perfor 
fluid. | : VNA. 
CO NGRUENT (A.) proper, fit, ſuitable. — 
relating to what is calledja cone in geomet!), connaty 
CO'NICK SE'CTIONS (s.) curve lines math thing te 
by paſſing of a plane thro* any two fide ture or 
of a cone, which are diſtinguiſhed intothre NE 
kinds, namely the e/ligfs, byperbvla, znd together 
parabola, deſcribed under their proper bead. ONNE'S 
CONJE'CTURAL (A.) ſuppoſitious, img - a relatio 
nary, probable, | . _ pon an 
CONJECTURE (v.) to ſuppoſe, think, a — 
imagine. Do not hin 
CONJE/CTURE (s.) a gueſs, ſuppoſition, a —— 
obability. _ x 
CON Jo'N v.) to add two or more fi- ee 
together. ono 
ſal artiſ 
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CON 
io ſomething elle z the united ſtrength 
_ of two or more perſons or things. 
c0'NJUGAL (A.) fomething belonging to the 
ſtate of 1 
'NJUGA jo 
— moods and tenſes, or : 
write down its various endings, according 
to the uſe and cuſtom of ſome particular 


to form a verb into its 


Dguage. 

(ON JUGATE DIAMETER (S.) is a right 
line biſeQing the tranſverſe diameter of any 
of the conick ſections. : ; 

CONJUG A/TION (S.) a tying, yoking, or 
coupling together 3 alſo a term in Grammar, 
that intimates, which of the forts or kinds 
of yerbs another is to be formed, or the 
ending varied after; in Aratomy, a pair of 
nerves, each of which performs the ſame 


office. 
CON JUNCTION (S.) a joining together , and 
in Grammar, thoſe particles that unite words 
or-ſentences are ſo called; in Aſtroncmy, it 
is when two planets meet in the ſame point 
or degree of the. Zodiack; and this ſome- 
times is apparent, as when a right line 
drawn thro* the center of the two planets, 
and imagined ſufficiently extended, does not 
paſs thro* the center of the earth; real and 
true, when it does. ä 
ONJUNCTURE (S.) the particular ſtate or 
condition, the circumſtance a bufineſs or an 
affair is in, 
CONTURA'TION (S.) a plotting, contriving, 
or ſtriving to do ſome publick miſchief ; alſo 
the pretended art of dealing with the devil, 
raiſing ſpirits t anſwer queſtions, or finding 
where hidden or loſt things are. 
CONJU'RE (V.) to charge ſtrictly and ſo- 
lemnly upon oath 3 to cabal, conſpire, or 
plot togethep for miſchief z alſo to practiſe 
(or pretend ſo to do) divination, by aerial 
commerce with ſpirits, &c. 


dae rr (A.) born together, or along with 

ſon, 
NATURAL. (A.) that belongs to, or is a 
natural property of ſeveral things. 
UNNA/TURALNESS (S.) the agreeableneſs, 
connaturality, fimilitude, or likeneſs of one 
thing to another; a being of the ſame na- 
1 with another. N 

** 2 1 
ty (V.) to add, join, n or kait 
—— (S.) . joining together ; alſo 
or a 

CE ependency of one thing 
132 
not hindering the doing a thing; a remiffneſt 
thing 9 — — Ing : 
NNI'VE (V.) to encourage by not puniſh. 
nb au it ought, to wink at, or ſhut one's 
den — 2 thing, 

su R (S.) a learned man, or fkil- 
lal ariit in any curious art. : 


to ſpeak or 


CONN (v.) to learn or ſtudy a thing perfectly 
5 heart; alſo to beat or ſtrike with the 


(S.) a filent approbation, a 


os 

CONNU'BIAL (A.) belonging to matrimony 
or wedlock, 

— 2 (V.) to ſtrip, make bare, or 
naked. ö ; 

 CONOT'D (S.) a ſolid (reſembling a cone) ge- 
nerated by the circumvolution of the half of 
any one of the conick ſections upon its axis; 
from whence it is denominated a consid ellip- 
tical, parabolical, &c. according to the figure 
from whence it is generated; alfo the name 
of a gland found in the third ventricle of the. 
brain, called alſo g/andula pinealis. 

CO'NQUER (V.) to vanquiſh, overcome, or 

| . ſubdue by force of arms; firength of argue 
ment, bribes, tears, prayers, &c. 

CO'NQUERABLE (A.) that may be maſtered 
or overcome. ; | * | 

CONQUEROR (S.) the victor, or perſon that 

overcomes another. 

CO/NQUEST (S.) ſometimes means the act 
of overcoming, &c. and ſometimes the thing 
overcome. s 

CONSANGUTNITY (S.) the relation of thoſe 
perſons that are of the ſame blood in a fa- 

CO'NSCIENCE (S.) an act of the ſoul where - 
by it pronounces things good or evil. 

CONSCIE'NTIOUS (A.) that does things up- 
on juſt motives or true principles. 

CO'NSCIONABLE (A.) that does things equi- 
tably, reaſonably and juſtly. 

CO'NSCIOUS (A.) that is ſelf- convicted, and 
knows the charge againſt him, is either trus 
or falſe. | 

CO/NSCIOUSNESS (S.) guiltineſs ; alſo a ſe- * 
cret apprehenſion that the thing we do is not 
right; alſo that faculty by which every per- 
ſon knows what he is accountable for, and 
what not, or that by which every perſon will 

be condemned or acquitted at the laſt day. 

CO'NSECRATE (V.) to ſeparate, ſet apart, or 

appropriate to a particular purpoſe, particu. 

cularly ſpoke of the dedication ofchurches,and 
appointing perſons and things to a religious 

| uſe; alſo to canonize or make a ſaint, 

CONSECRA'TION (S.) the ſetting apart 
things for a religious purpoſe, uſe, or intent, 

by prayers, dedications, and other religious 
ceremonies. | 2 
coNSE CT AR (s.) a deduction or conelu- 

| fion drawn from a foregoing argumentation z 
and in Matbematicis, are reſerves or publick 
Kores, to be uſed occafionally, without the 
trouble of demonſtrating the matter afreſh 
every time it may ariſe, 

CONSE'CUTIVE (A.) following or proceed- 
ing from ſome other thing; a term oppoſed 
by the ſchoolmen to antecedently, and ſome - 
times to effectively or caſually ; it fignifies 
conſequentially : Thus, ſay they, the cor - 
ruption of one thing is the generation of 
another, not effectively but conſecutively, 

or. conſequentially; for as matter cannot be 

without form, it neceſſarily follows, that the 
corruption of one thing is the generation of 


| another, 


CON» 


 CONSERVA!TION (S.) the keeping or pre- 


1 
4 


} 


e ON 
CONSE'NT (S.) the yielding or agreeing to a 
thing; approbation or allowance. 53 
CONSE NT (V.) to agree, allow, yield, or ac- 
knowledge the truthor doing of a thing. 
CO/NSEQUENCE (S.) a regular deduction 
made, or flowing from the handling or doing 

a thing in this or that manner; alſo a matter 
of moment, value, or weight; alſo when 


a planet moves according to the natural or- 


der of the iigns, x 
CO'NSEQUENT (S.) that which comes after, 
or follows another; ſo in Arithmetick, it is 
the latter of two terms or numbers that are 
compared together in any ſeries of propor - 
tionals. | | : 
CO/NSEQUENTTLY (Part.) ef neceſſity, or 
undeniably the matter muſt follow, or be ſo 
or fo, | 
CONSE'RVABLE (A.) that may be preſerved 
or kept eaſily. ; 


ſerving a thing from hurt or damage. 
CONSE'RVATOR (S.) an officer appointed to 
take care of and preſerve inviolably the pri- 
vileges of any body politick ; it was formerly 
a a title given to thoſe whom we now call 
guarantees of the treaties of peace between 

INCEC8, ' ö . 

Con ſervator of the Peace, in our ancient 
Cuſtom, was an officer appointed to ſee the 
| king*s peace kept. In moſt catholick uni- 
verſities there are two conſervators, the con- 
ator of the royal privileges, or thoſe 


granted by the king, who takes cognizance | 


of all cauſes between the regents, ſtucents, 


&c. and the conſerwator of the apoſtolical pri- 


vileges, or thoſe granted by the pope, who 
takes cognizance of the ecclefaſtical matters. 
CONSE'RVATORY (S.) a ſtore- houſe, or place 
to lay or keep things in; and in Gardening, 
a green houſe to nurſe exotick plants, &c. 
CONSE RVE (S.) flowers, hei bs, roots, &c. 
beaten together with ſugar for particular uſes. 
CONSE'RVE (V.) to preſerve, keep, main- 
tain, protect, and defend. ' 
CONSIDER (V.) to think, weigh, ruminate, 
and thoroughly examine a thing ; alſo to re- 
- gard, reward, or pay a perſon for doing 
ſomething. 
 CONSUVDERABLE (A.) ſomething worth 
looking after, that deſerves care and atten - 
tion ; remarkable, worthy, great, noble, 
CONSIFDERABLENESS (S.) the value or 
worth of a thing, or the reaſon why it is 
remarkable. Þ 
CONSUDERATE (A.) difcreet, wiſe, com- 
Monate, 
CONSIDERA'TION (S.) the action of think- 
ing or refleQing with one's ſelf; alſo the pre- 


CON. 
| + 
one merchant to another, t v 
z the ſender's uſe or Re. ” *_ * 
ONSUGNMENT (S. a parcel of g 
by a merchant to his factor A = 
5 eee on commiſſion. 0 
| ST (V.) to be mad - 
' 0 gree together, a, 15 — 
CONSUSTENCE (s.) the mode of be; 
thickneſs of liquid things, the — 
relation that one thing or matter has to ane 
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Wen | who 18 
CONSLSTENT (A.) agree ible, ſuit gh 
progey's aiſo of a thick, and not — fu wo 
E, 
CONSISTO'RIAL (A.) ſomething relating to 3 
or after the manner of a conſiſtory. | = 
CONSI'STORY (S.) the tribunal or place of ow 
Juſtice in the ſpiritual court, belonging to the - h 
archbiſhops or biſhops ; alio an aſſembiy of 5 * 
meeting of the miniſters of the reformech cn 
church in France, &c. allo the ancient court be 
held by the biſhop in the nave of the church, + t 
or ſome convenient iſle adjuining, afliſted for "6 { 
8 by his clergy 5 but moſt generally it means or ſor an 
ü the principal court or tribunal of Rene, ONSPI'R 
held with a great deal of ſplendor and ſo- or unitir 
lemnity : Here his holineſs preſides, dreſſed aparticu 
in his pontifical habit, and ſeated upon a ſenſe, 1 


chair of cloth of gold, placed upon a throne 
covered with ſcarlet : The cardinal prieſts 
and biſhops fit on his right hand, and the 
cardinal deacons on his left; The other pre- 
lates, prothonotaries, auditors of the rotay 
and other officers, fit upon the ſteps of the 
throne, the other courtiers fit upon the 


UNSPI'R, 
of ſome r 
DNSPI'R 
agree tog 
chief alon 
STA 
Various m 


'mium, reward, or price paid for a thing; alſo ! 
the cauſe or motive why a perſon yields to or 
complies with a thing, 5 
CoONSTGN (V.) to make over, appoint, or 
deliver ſomething from one perſon to an- 
other ; in Trade, it is the ſending goods from 


ground, ambaſiadors on the right, and the Lid B 
fiſcal advocates, or thoſe for the exchequer Merly an 
and conſiſtory, behind the cardinal biſhops? but now 
It is here that cauſes are pleaded before the e that tl 
pope. There is beſide this, a ſecret can urbed bo 
held in a private chamber, called the cham- power to 
ber of pape Gay, where the pope's throneis ad the re 
only two ſteps high: None but the cardinal dther mat 
are admitted here, whoſe votes are taken at ithin or 
every debate: The hulls for biſhopricks or he conflab 
abbies are not paſſcd, till they are allowed Miicers in 

in this conf/ory. ey bs, 
CONSO'CIATE (v.) to unite amicably in ſos aſter of 
| ciety with others, land a1 
CONSO'LABLE (A.) that is capable of, of ecorftabl; 
may be comforted. go conftat 
CONSOLA'i ION (8) the giving eaſe in A. ho are to 
fliction, the adminiſtring comfort in diſtieſ, ſept withir 
CONSO'LE (S.) in Arebitecture, the propy le charge 
brackets, or ſupports, that ſuſtain a cot. ers to priſ 
nice, &c. N l ore whe 
CONSO'LIDATE (V.) to heal, cloſe up, & many p 
make whole. ; PVernors 0 
CONSOLIDA'TION. (s.) the mending fr, le, 28 ti 
tures, the healing wounds, the hardening a STANG 
uniting of broken bones; in Law, the ul ton of m 
ting two benefices into one. | ' Ciffcult 
CO'NSONANCE (S.) agreement; ſuitablereſ, un, rath 
conformity; and in Muſick, the agreemed Tore 


of a grave and T- tone, compome 


yt ; 


CON CON 
in fuch a proportion, as to be muſical and | moveable adherence to a perſon or thing, 
zgrecable to the ear; alſo the jingle of rbym- | CONSTELLA'TION IS.) a number of fers, 
ing poetry | | that form the imaginary figure of ſome thing 
0'NSINANT (A.) agreeable, conformable, | or creature, that the aſtronomers have di- 
ind proper | 67 vided them into, | | | 
JNSONANT (S.) any one of the letters in | CONSTERNA'TION (S.) the ſurprize, fear 
the alphabet that produces no found without | or horror a perſon is thrown into. by hearing 
the addition or help of a vowel along with it. or ſeeing ſomething very extroardinary or ca- 
ONSORT (S.) a companion or fellow, one Jſamitous. 
who is a partaker in the fame condition or | CO'NSTIPATE (V.) to ſtop, cram, or hud- 
efate, and by way of eminence applied to] dle together; to thicken, or contract into 


* 
Or vpe 


ods ſent 
, to be 


hang ot 
ing, the 


:Mment or 
$ do an- 


table, of the wife of a king or prince ; alſo the per- Jeſs room. IE, 
f a fluid fo:mance of a piece of muſick, confiſting | CONSTIPA'TION (S.) the thruſting into lefs 


of various parts, room, or more cloſely uniting the particles 
ONSU/RT (V.) to accompany or have fel- of any body, than they were before, 
lowſhip with a perſon. CONSTFTUENT (S.) an effential part that 


lating to, 


place of ONSPICUFEY or CONSPI/CUQUSNESS| compoſes any thing. 

ng to the 6) the natural plainneſs, remarkableneſs, | CO'NSTITUTE (V.) to appoint, ordain, 
emhiy of or eaſineſs of any. thing to be ſeen, known, make, or impower. 

reformed © vnderfiood. : '-* | ns CONSTITU!/TEON (S.) the ſettled or ſunda- 
ent court ONSPIICUOUS (A.) that is viſible, plain, mental laws, orders, or decrees of a ſtate, 

e church, or ealy to be ſeen 3 alſo one very eminent according to which ali the members thereof 

„ aſſiſted for his {kill in any particular art or ſcience, are to govern or behave themſelves; alſo the 

it means or ſor any noted actions good or bad, habit ſtate, or condition of a man's body, 

of Rome, OS RAC (5.) the plotting, combining, | as fo health or ſickneſs ; alſo a deed or in- 

r and ſo- or uniting of ſeveral perſons together, to do ſtrument to impower a perſon to do or per- 

s, dreſſed aparticular act; commonly taken in an ill | form a certain office, and receive the ſalary 

d upon A ſenſe, as to raiſe a rebellipn, &c. or reward annexed to it; alſo a book attri- * 


n a throne 
al. prieſts 
d, and the 
other pre» 
the rotag 
eps of the 


DNSPYAATOR (S.) a plotter or contrive; } buted by ſome to St. Clement, containing a 
of ſome miſchief againſt a prince or ſtate, collection of ſeveral orders and regulations 
DNSPI'RE (V.) to conſult, contrive, and | ſaid to be made by the apoſtles, therefore are 
agree together; commonly meant to do miſ- called the apoſtolical conflitutions, but theſe 
chief along or together wit: ſome others. are moſt generally rejected. | b 
VNSTABLE (S.) an officer underſtood in | CONSTRA/IN (V.) to force, compel, with - 


upon the various manners, hold, or oblige. F 

t, and the Lird High Conſtable of England, was for- | CONSTRAUNT (S.) compulſion, force, vio- 
exchequer Merly an hereditary officer of the crown'| lence, or reſtraint, . þ 
al biſhops? but now is diſuſed 3 it was his buſineſs, to | CONSTRI'CTION (S.) the outing, cone 

| before the e that the peace of the nation was not diſ- tracting, or forcing the parts of a body cloſer 

et confifry whed both in peace and war: He had alſo | together, to fit it for condenſation, | 


the cham» pomer to try perſons for high treaſon, ard | CONSTRU/CTION (S.) the diſpcling of 


's throne is pad the regulations of trials by combat, and | words according to the rules of grammar 3 
ie cardinal Aber matters relating to the field, either | alſo the ſenſe or meaning one perſon puts 
re taken at thin or without the kingdom—In France, | upon the words or actions of another; alſo 
hopricks of he conflable has under his command all th: | the manner of drawing a geometrical ſcheme 


cer in the army, of what quality ſoever | or figure. 
ty be. In Germany, the conflable is the Confirufion of Equations, is the reducing - 
taſter of the horſe, From the conflables of | a known equation into lines and ſchemes, 

land are derived thoſe inferior cfficers, | whereby the truth of the canon, rule, or e- 
We corftabletof hundreds and franchiſes, called quation may be demonſtrated geometrically, * 
ko corfabler, and the conſtables of pariſhes, | CO'/NSTRUE or CO'/NSTER (V.) to explain, 


are allowed | 


ably in {0s 


able of, of 


eaſe in if ſho are to take care, that the peace be duly | lay open, or make clear; and .peculiarly ap- 
t in diſtreſs pt within their ſeveral diſtricts, and have plied to the method uſed in ſchools to teach 
the prop i charge of taking up and carrying offen- perſons Latin, Greek, Ec. 5 
Hain 2 00 inn to priſon, or wherever elſe the juſtice, | CONSUBSTA'NTIAL (A.) that is of the 
J 


fore whom they are carried, ſhall order. | ſame nature or ſubſtance with another. 
2 places of England and Mulis, the | CONSUBSTANTIA'TION S.) the rendering 
__ of caſtles, &c. are ſtill called con- | a a body of the fame nature or ſubſtance with 
40 8 conſtable of the Tower, @c, - ſome other; it is alſo a term applied to the 
= (S.) a firm, unmoveable reſo- [| euchariſt, and differs from tranſubſtantis tion 
5 5 that is ready to wade thro' in this; that the proſeſſurs of tranſubſtan - f 
| "a he 4 and ſuffer the ſevereſt tor- | tiation hold, that bread and wine taken at 
ſultabderel, * r than forſake or deny the inter- the ſacrament, is the fame numerical ard 
he — IN perſon has profeſſedly owned. | identical body and blood, which Chriſt in his 
compo | (A.) firm, reſolute, true, un · —_— ſtate poſſeſſed ; whereasthoſe who aſe 
#3 — 7 5 ſert 
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25 fert the doctrine of cos ſulſlantiation, are of]! the fick perſon, and which frequent u 


i opinion, that the bread and wine are as | hofd of, and affect a healthy ſtander:by, | 2 
1 really bread and wine after conſecration, as CONTA'GIOUS (A.) any thing that is aptt ; 
wh it was before; but by the conſecration it is | infect or detriment another. . 
become as efficacious to the ſalvation of man- | CONTAIN (V.) to hold, incloſe, compre v 
kind as Chriſt's own body, which ſuffered | hend, or keep within a certain limit, bout c 
upon the croſs, would be, provided the com- | dary, or compaſs, 00! 
municants were actually to eat or ſwallowit. | CONTA*'MINATE (v.) to defile, or rend 1 
CO/NSUL (S.) the name of the principal ma-] impure. | of 
giſtrate among the Romans; they were the CONTAM INA TION (S.) the polluting, de C0? 
chief of the Senate, commanded the Repub- | filing, or rendering common and impur ly 
lick's armies, and were ſupreme judges of the | what ſhould be kept ſacred, properly ſpoky CON 
controverſies between the citizens ; tho? by | of the marriage bed. (8 
the Valerias law, the party aggrieved might | CONTE/MN (V.) to flight, deſpiſe, or ſet dif 
appeal from their ſentence to the people, e- 7 z to render ridiculous, or of ro val CON 
ſpecially if the life of the citizen was con-| CONTE'MPLATE (v.) to look, think, ſon 
cerned. Alſo an officer eſtabliſhed by virtue] meditate upon; to conſider thoroughly, a ang 
of a commiſſion from any prince, in foreign examine perfectly. - the 
countries, to facilitate and diſpatch bufineſs, | CONTEMPLA*TION (s.) a thorough a CON 
and to protect the merchants of the nation |. ſtrit thinking and conſidering upon eve fort 
be repreſented ; to him alſo the merchants] part or circumſtance of a thing or adtio or 
reter their diſputes in trade to be determined and particularly the wonderful works me: 
without any further proceſs or appeal. you with a religious reverence, CO/N' 
CO'NSULAR (A. ) of or belonging to a conful | CONTE'MPLATIVE (A.) addifted or tou 
or his office. clined to ſtudy upon, or well weighing CON? 
CONSU/LT (V.) to aſk advice, to think de- ſubject or thing. rup! 
rately, to examine thoroughly into the CONTE'MPORARY or COTE'/MPORAR that 
foundation of a thing. : } (S.) a perfon that lives at, or in the (a globe 
is  CONSULTA'TION (S.) the aſking advice of | time with another, : the fi 
= another; alſo the calling a number of per. | CONTE'MPT (S.) ſcorn, diſdain, or rejl Burn 
ſons together to give their opinions upon ing a thing. the | 
ſiome extraordinary affair. 4 CONTE'MPTIBLE (A.) unworthy of bel and | 
 -CONSU'ME (V.) to waſte, deſtroy, or pine, | that deſerves be rejected, (corned, ord the u 
ia _  - away; todiminiſh, fpend, ſquander, or decay. | ſpiſed; baſe, mean, vile, and of uo n that j 
1 CONSU'MMATE (A.) quite compleat or per- | CONTE/MPTUOU3 (A.) fcornful, fight CONTI 
1 ect, thoroughly accompliſhed for the buſi- | diſdainful, diſreſpectful, reproachful, what: 
neſs a perſon undertakes, CONTEM'PTUQUSLY (Part.) in a fight witho 
CONSU*'MMATE (V.) to perfect, compleat, diſdainful, diſreſpectful manner. COT 
finiſh, or end a thing. CONTE'ND (V.) to ſtrive or endeavour, caſual 
CONSUMMA'TION (S.) the compleating, | difpute or quarrel with. quota 
pPerſecting, or ending of a thing. CONTENT (S.) ſatisfaction or well.pleal makin 
- CONSU'/MPTION (S.) the continual waſting, | neſs ; alſo the area or ſuperficial meaſut Prince 
wearing away, or growing leſs ; in Phy/ick,| a thing; alſo the capacity or ſolid meat furniſh 
that diſeaſe that renders a perſon's body un- a thing; alſo the wares contained in a6 and a1 
fit to digeſt the food regularly, which occa- | bale, &c. kings 0 
fions a continual decay, eſpecially of the | CONTENT (A.) fatisfied, pleaſed, or act by the 
muſcular parts; alſo the demand there is for |  eſcing with that one has or receives. entinge 
any commodity, whether to be ſent abroad, | CONTE'NT(V.) to pay a perſon for i are at u 
or uſed at home, diſtinguiſhed by the terms | bour to his ſatisfaction. Cox TIN 
of foreign and home conſumption. CONTENTA'TION or CONTENT line wh 
CONSU'MPTIVE (A.) in a waſting or de-] (S.) ſatisfaction or eafineſs of mind; it is for 
clining condition, particularly ſpoken of thoſe] fame with contentedneſs. — unge 
perfons, that are actually in, or inclined to] CON TE NTION (S.) an earneſt enden zurkn 
the. diſtemper called the conſumption. ſtriving for a thing; alſo quarre]ſomne Imited j 
CO'NTACT (s.) the touching of ſome other | CONTE'NTIOUS (A.) of a quarrelſome, dot hap 
thing; in Matbematicks, the points and an-] leff, litigious diſpoſition. , | — 
les of contact are thoſe, where one line, an- [CONTENTS (S.) the heads or ſubje TI'N 
gie, or body, touches another; upon which | which'a book or other matter is wrote, | a v 
fubje& ſeveral learned diſcourſes have been CONTEST (S.) ftrife, diſpute, con TIN. 
WVrit by Dr. # allis, Dr. Marſhal, and fſeve- or quarrel, ; ; | ON fro 
ral others, 477 3 CONTEST V.) to diſpute, vrch, | nd day, 
CONTA'GIiON.{S.) the infection or dangerou: | tel, oppoſe vr find fault with. | dot be ; 
conſequence of a diſeaſe that ſpreads or com- | CONTE'STABLE (A.) that may — man be d 
munis tes itſelf from one perſon to another, | found fault with, or ny yt | a. ente 
by che effluvia — T ns man's title to an eſtale, ac. u ontinue 
| * g . | 
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|. CONTEXT s.) a portion or paragraph in 


any book in writing that lies near to an- 


other, whereby it is explained, or the ſenſe 


intezred, Which without ſuch compariſon 
was doubtful particularly ſpoke of the ſa- 
cred ſcriptures, nd ie 

CON TE'XTURE (S.) the compoſing, making 
up, or joining together of a diſcourſe or 
other matter or thing, | 


CONTIGNA'TION(S.) in Architefure, the 


laying ratters together, and chiefly flooring. 


CONTIGUITY or CONTI'GUOUSNESS 


(8) the tzuch or nearneſs of two or more 
diftin& bodies. : X 

CONTI'GUOUS (A.) that touches, or is near 
ſome other thing; ſo in Geometry, when two 
angles have one leg common to them both, 

they are called contiguous or adjacent angles. 

CON TINENCE or CO'NTINENCY (S.) the 
ſorbeariag or abſtaining from all forbidden 
or unlawful pleafures, and particularly it 
means chaſtuy of body. 

CONTINENT (A.) that is abſtenitous, vir- 
tuous and chaſte, | . "4 
CONTINEN I. (S.) a main land not inter- 
rupted by the fea, in opyofition to iſland, 
that is ſucrounded with it: The terraqueous 
globe is commonly divided into two continents; 
the firſt, called the old continent, comprehends 
Europe, Afia and Africa ; the ſecond, called 
i the new, takes in the two Americas, north 
and ſouth, _ The old continent is alſo called 
the upper continent, from a vulgar opinion 
that it poſſeſſes the upper part of the globe. 
CONTI/NGENCE or CONTI'NGENCY (S.) 


whatever happens caſually, unforeſcenly, | 


without, or contrary to expectation. 
CONTUNGENT (A.) that happens by chance, 

caſual, that may and may not be; alſo the 

quota or ſhare that falls to any perſon upon 


making a diviſion: Thus we ſay, that each! eQ 3 
charged with a debt, to ſettle how much is 7 


prince of Germany, in time of war, 1 to 
furniſh ſo many men with ſo much money 
and ammunition for his contingent, - The 
kings of Great Britain and Pruſſia are obliged 
dy the treaty of Hanover, to furniſh their 
contrngents, as fiefs of the empire, tho* they 
are at war with it, 14 


CONTINGENT LINE (S.) in Dialling, is a 


ine which croffes the ſubftile at right angles; 
it is ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
a tangent, rl ER 
MONTI'NGENTT USE (S.) in Law, is an uſe 
limited in a conveyance, which may or may 
dot happen, according to the contingeney 
„relle in the limitation of ſuch uſe. 
LONTI'NUAL (A.) without intermiffion, al- 
Deeds, without ceſſation. N55 
ONTI'NUAL CLAIM (S.) in Law, a claim 
made from time to time, within every year 
and day, to lands or other things, that can- 


man be difſeiz'd of land, into which he can- 
22 without fear of beating, he is to 
dontinue his tight of entryat. che beſt oppor- 


- to ſhorten or compriſe along matter or book. 


| CONTRA'CTEDNESS (s.) the being drawn 
not be attained without danger; ſo if al: 5 
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Per opportunity, egg. 
-CONTUNUE (v.) to hold or keep on in the nn! 
ſame courſe or order, to purſue or preſer v 48 

to the laſt, +222. a—_ 
CONTUNUED (A.) uninterrupted, -withows "Eng 
being divided broke or left off 3 ſo in Mu 
fick, the thorough baſs, or that which goes” ne 
thro? or along with every part, is called the = ann 
continued baſs 3 in Pbilaſepby, thoſe are called 5 TRA 
continued bodies, that are compleat and per MM 
lect without any breaches or interruptions ; 
in Marbematiclu, thoſe quantities that ats int 1 NE 
tire are called rortinued quantities. 
CONTINUITY (s.) the joining or connect RET 
ing of the ſeveral parts of any whole thing. Re 
 CONTO'RSION (S.) the wrefting or pulling? 3 8 | 
the members of the body out ot their natu 
ral poſture, ä 
CONTO UR (S.) the outlines, or fketch of 840 
picture, both in painting and graving. 5 1 
CONTOU'RNE (A.) in Hera/dry;%s when i 
beaſt has his face to the ſiniſter ſide of t SE 
eſchutcheon, they being always ſuppoſed tan bil 
look to the dexter fide, unleſs it be ghet? Sent 
Wiſe expreſſed, 8 f „ -& Fe. 
CONTOU'RNIATED 


5 


CO'NTRA (S.) on the other or co 


FI 
>, 


due trom it or him, they enquire what he L & 
has delivered or paid, with which they cre- "NY 


den wares, ſuch as any ſtate or nation wil! 
not ſuffes to be imported or exported, t. 
CO'NTRACTfS.) an agreement or (bargain. 


| made eher Pr word or deed, confiſting of "> 


certain articles to be done and performed; * . 8 
CONTRA CT (V.) to article or agree to do | 
or pay certain conditions or ſums ; alſo to 

a habit of pr >, or of doing ſome - 908 

ing, particularly to zet ſome diſraſe; ov 


into a leſs compaſs. 


into a ſmall or narrow compaſs; ſhortneſs 
or brevity. : 2 „ LOR 
CONTRA'CTIBLE (A.) that may W 1 

in muſcles of the Bod 


| up, 3 | 
Ma 


3 | * 


9 ld. 
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dit the contra or oppoſite ſide of the account, 1 | L 
and then adjuſt it, by ſubſtraQting the amoun , 
of the leſſer fide out of the amount of the a iN 


greater. Ft 8 
CONTRABAND (A.) uilawful; and forbid 


82 2 , 


TON. 


LETS may be abbreviated, or made ſhorter. 

i OONTRA'CTILE (A.) a property with which 
F ſome bodies are endowed, that after they are- 
extended they contract themſelves into the 
| ſame ſpace they poſſcſſed before. 
CONTRA'CTION (S.) a drawing up or cloſe 


Wm. for William, Bp. tor Biſhop, &c. 
CONTRADICT (V.) to oppoſe, gainſay, or 
ſhew a perſon to be erroneous. 
CONTRADUCTION (S.) oppoſition, or gain 
ſaying of another. | 
CONTRADI{'CTIOUS (A.) a reſtleſs and 
zainſaying diſpoſition, apt to find fault with, 
and oppoſe others. 
CONTRADIVCTORY (A.) that oppoſes or 
contradicts the truth, that is inconſiſtent with 
itſelf. 
CONTRADISTVNCTION (S.) a diſtinguiſh- 
ing on the other ſide, or in oppoſition 
thing. | 
CONTRAFISSURE (S.) in Surgery, is when 
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ſite to the blow received. 
CONTRA-HARMO'NICAL PROPORTION 
(S.) is when three terms or numbers are fo 
related, that the difference of the firſt and 
| ſecond is to the difference of the ſecond and 
third, as the third term is to the firlt, as 3, 
1 5, 6, where, 2: 1: : 6:3. 

> . CONTRA-INDICA'TION (S.) in P3yfich, is 
when the patient has ſome ſymptoms, that 
forbid ſuch a method of cure, as would be 
otherwiſe proper; as, if he vomits bload, 
although his diſtemper might require vomit- 
ing, yet it js improper to apply it. 
CONTRA MURE (S.) an out wall built a 
bodout the wall of a city, &c. 

c CO'NTRA-POSUTION (S.) a placing or put- 
| f ing one argument or thing oppoſite or con · 
3; 


trary to another, 

CONTRA'RIES (S.) things of oppoſite or dif- 
ferent natures, as ſoſt and hard, &c. 

CONTRA&4RYETY (S.) oppoſition or diſagree- 

ment between two or more things. | 


nature, diſpoſition, or intereſt. 
2 CONTRAST (S.) different poſition or oppo- 
& fition; and in Painting, it is the regular 
diſpoſing the figures and parts of which the 
'” whole is compoſed, ſo as to look natural, 
3 pleafing, and delightful, 
G3 CONTRAVALLA'TION (S.) a trench guard- 
r ed with a parapet, made by the beſiegers 
round a place, to ſecure themſelves, and ſtop 
be allies of the gariſon. | 
HEX CONTRAVENE (V.) to break through, © 
2 contrary to an agreement, contract, or 
buargaia. 
> CONTRAVE'NTION (S.) the acting contra - 
| Ws ry to the articles and conditions of an a. 
 **} greement ; the omitting the execution of a 
WR, law 


$33: TE aw, &c. ; | 
1 "" *ONTRA-YE'RVA (S.) a Peravian root en- 
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allo any book, inſtrument, or letter, that 


to a 


oN TRA RV (A.) of a different or oppoſite | 


together; alſo the writing words by parts, as | 


the fide of the ſkull is cracked, that is oppo- | 


_ 


"CON 


dowed with the virtue of reſiſting poiſon 
good in moſt epidemick diſcaſes, eſpecially c 
the plague, ſmall pox, and meaſles. | 20 
CON TRUBUTARY (A.) that pays contriby. ry 
_ or- bears part of the charge of any CON 

hing. 5 

CONTRIBUTE (V.) to pay, or help towards 605 
the defraying a certain expence in conjunc- Fre 
tion with others; alſo to give any aſſiſtance CON 
towards the forwarding promoting, or im- bly 
proving of a thing. de 
CON TRIBU'TION (S.) the payment of each a | 
perſon's quota in any common expence ; alſo par 
a ſum paid by a tuwn' taken in a ſiege, to the kit 
enemy, to prevent their being plundered, CON 
CONTRUTE (A.) very ſorrowful or penitent tog 
ſor fins or offences committed againſt God's CON! 
commands, ſoit 
CONTRITION (S.) that noble, true, and van 
ſincere ſorrow for fin, that ſprings from love ture 
to God, and not fear of puniſhment, put 
CON TRIVANCE (S.) the ingenuity or capa- cha! 
city of a perſon to project or lay down pro- age 
per methods to do any thing; alſo the man. one 
ner or way of doing it ; alſo the thing itſelf, CON. 
CONTRI'VE (V.) to invent, project, or lay ſary 
down methods to act or do things by. CO'N\ 
CONTROL (V.) to examine into agounts, the 
to overlook or inſpe& ; alſo to contradict op- vow 
po'e, diſapprove, cenſure or find fault with, CONV 
| CONTRO'LLER (S.) an officer appointed to reli 
examine into publick accounts, to prevent thoſe 
frauds being committed; of which there are the | 
many ſorts, as, - ; uſed 
Controller of the Hanniper, an officer who for a 
gives daily attendance on the lord chancellor CONV; 
in term and ſeal time: This officer takes all contr 
things ſealed from the clerk of the hanniper, perſo! 
encloſed in leather bags, and notes the juſt parli⸗ 
number and effect of all things ſo received, out tl 
and enters them in a book, with - _ du- dinar, 
ties belonging to the king, and other otncers the tl 
— — and charges the clerk of the CONVE 
hanniper with them, aſſeml 
Controller of the Pipe, an officer of the ex- . fain a 
chequer, who writes out ſummons's twice 2 CONVE 
year to raife the farms and debts of the pipe; Ing to 
beſides which there are the controller of the lgious 
cuſtoms, king's houſhold, navy, mint, ex- CONVE 
ciſe, &c. | ; | retired 
CONTROVERSIAL (A.) belonging to dil. hung, 
putes, wrangles, or quarrels, | CONVE 
CO'NTROVERSY (S.) a diſpute or debate 8.) ſv 
a quarrel or law ſuit, in an 
CO'NTROVERT (V.) to argue upon a fub- eil the 
je& both for and againſt, to diſpute, or raile or bece 
ſcruples or difficulties. 3 CONve 
CO'NTROVERTED (A.) ſomething in di. term fe 
ute, undetermined, or not adjuſted. and co 
CONTUMA'CiOUS (A.) of a ſtubborn, iel true ro, 
willed, or rebellious diſpoſition. Ver be | 
CO/NTUMACY (S.) ſtubbornneſs, reſolute no affig 
neſs, ſelf- willedneſs, rebellion; in the La, CONV; 
the not appearing in courtto anſwer the ar” Moured 
plaint made by one perſon againſt woos ap 
3 , : ; | * 3 { 
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CAN 
as if the perſon was convit by an outlaw- 


„&c. "by 4 : 
cONTUME'LIOUS {A.) angry, reproachſul, 
affroative, diſreſpectſul, abuſive, 
CONTUME/LIOUS (A.) affrontive, abuſive, 
reproachſul. 6 5 
CONTU'SION (S.) a beating, bruiſing, or 
blunting 3 in Chymiſtry, a reducing to pow- 


a bruiſe that breaks the continuity of the 
parts of the fleſh and bones, tho* the external 
(kn does not appear cut or fractured. 

CONVE'NE (V.) to call, aſſemble, or gather 
toge her; alſo to meet or come together. 

CONVENIENCE or CONVE'NIENCY (S.) 
ſuuableneſs, fitneſs, properneſs; alſo ad- 

vantage, benefit, or pleaſure; in A. cbitec- 
ture, it is the proper diſpoſing the ſeveral 
parts of a building, ſo as to anſwer or dif. 
charge the ſeveral offices to the beſt advan - 
tage, without interrupting or intertering with 
one another, 2 
ſary and advantageous. 

CO'NVENT (S.) a monaſtery, or houſe for 
the reception of thoſe that make religious 
yows, of either ſex. . 

CONVE/NTICLE (S.) a private aſſembly for 
religious worſhip, particularly applied to 
thoſe that differ in forms of doctrine from 
the eſtabliſhed and national way generally 
uſed ; alſo an illegal meeting together, tho 
for a very innocent purpoſe, 

CONVENTION (S.) an agreement, treaty, 
contract or bargain between two or more 


parliament, or eſtates of a realm held with- 


dinary decaſion, ſuch as the king*s abdicating 

the throne at the Revolution in 1688, &c. 

CONVE'NTIONAL (A.) that belongs to an 
afſembly, that is done in conformity to cer- 

„ fan articles of agreement. 

CONVE!NTUAL (A.) relating or appertain- 
ng to a convent or retired company of re- 
ligious perſons, &« . | 

CONVE'NTUALS (S) ſuch perſons as live 
retiredy upon account; of religion, whether 
nuns, triars, &c, f 

CONVERGENT or CONVERGING RAYS 
(S.) ſuch as go from divers parts or points 
man object, inclining towards one another 
tl! they meet in a point, where they croſs, 
or become divergent. 

CONVE/'RGING SERIES (S.) an Algebraical 
term for thoſe numbers that are found out, 

and contieually approximate towards the 

true root of a furd quantity, which can ne- 

Ver be found abſolutely, but yet ſo near, that 


no affignabl ; in 
0 o enggg Ae ſhall be wanting. 


moved, tree, 
LO'NVERSANT 


ea'y of acceſs, ſociable, 
(A.) ſkilled in art or ſci- 


called contumacy, which is proceeded againſi | 


der by pounding with a mortar z in Surgery, | 


CO'NVE/NIENT (A.) uſeful, pleafant, necef- 


perſons ; alſo an aſſembly of great men, | 


out the king's writ upon ſome very extraor | 
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or ſtudy of a perſon, art, or thing, 
CONVERSA'TION (S.) diſcourſe, among ſe- 


or ſociety. 


or correſpond with one or more per ſons by. 
ſgeech or writing. 
ca r (S.) the contrary or oppoſi e to 
ſogge other thing or propoſition; in Geome- 
. fry, a propoſition is ſaid to be the conwerſe of 
another, when we take the conclufion made 
from the firſt, and make a ſuppoſiticn of it, 
and from thence conclude what was fiſt 
propoſed : Thus it is demonſtrated, that if 
the angles of any figure are equal, the fides 
are ſo ; alſo the converſe of this is, that if 
the tides of any figure are equal, the angles 
are alſo equal, 2 | 
CONVERSION (S.) the changing, alteriog, 
or applying a thisg to a different purpoſe or 
uſe; alſo the turning away from evil to 
good, but generally meant of the brigging 
over a perſon from a corrupt or falſe faith to 
the true one; alſo the changing the order of 


7 


the ſubject becomes the predicate, and the 
predicate the ſubject, without any alteration: 
in either; as, Wine is not water, Water is 
not wine, 

' Converfion of an Equation, in Algebra, is 
when either part or the whole of it being in 
fractions, it is reduced to one common de- 
nominator, which is expunged, and the 


brought into whole quantities, 


he before profeſſed, as a Jew or Heathen 
becoming a Chriſtian, &c. ' 


- one's own uſe ; to change or turn one thing 
into another, as a coat into a pair of 


a perſon of the errors in one opinion or per - 
ſuaſion of religion, to embrace and profeſs 


Heatheniſm to Chriſtianity, from Popery ta, 
Proteſtantiſm, &c. h * 

CONVE'RTIBLE (A.) that may be changed, 
or turned into another ſhape, form, or opi- 

nion differing from the preſent. 

CO NVEX A.) the outfide riſing or bending 

of any globular thing downwards. | 

CONVE'XITY (S.] the external roundasfs or 
portuberancy of any globe, &c. 

CONVE'Y (V.) to carry any thing from one 
perſon or place to another, or to transfer 
the right or property of one perſon to ano» 
ther by writing, &c. \ 


o 


(A.) pleaſant, good hu- | 


"ce, well acquainted with a peifun or | CONVE'YANCER 


CONVE'YANCE (S.) carriage; and in La, 
the deed or inſtrument by which the pro- 
perty or right of one perſon is juſtly or le- 
gally made over or transferred to another. 
8.) a Law term tor 
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the terms in a logical propofition, whereby ; 


operation performed only by the numerators po 


CO'NVERT (S.) a proſelyte, or one that en- 
braces another religion, contrary to What 


ye 
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CONVERT (V.) to appropriate a thing to 


the truths of another, as from thoſe of 


_— 


breeches, &c. alſo to bring over or convince © © | 


the company, praftice, 7 ++ 


veral perſons, general behaviour, intercourſe © 8&8 


CONVERSE (v.) to talk, diſcojrſe, concule, ' MR 


, 
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_ thing in diſpute, of which before he was 


' CONVOY (v.) to guard, protect 


9 
Y 
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Recuſants Convicꝭ, are ſuch as are found 
guilty of not conforming to the church of 
England, all which, in the Lat, are term'd 
popiſh recufants, tho* they are by proſeſſion 
proteſtant diſſenters. | 

CONVICT (v.) to prove a perſon guilty of a 
crime or miſdemeanour. 

CONVIi/CTION :S$,) the finding a perſon guil- 
ty of an offence ; alſo the firſt Nate of repen- 
tance, wherein a finner perceives his errcr. 

CONVINCE (V) to prove, make plain, or 

© ſhew a perſon the truth or falſhood of ſome- 


wholly ignorant, doubtfel, or miſtaken in, 
CONU/NDRUM (S.) a pleaſant, witty, ſace- 
tious, drolling expreflion, word, or ſen- 

. tence ; a pun, &c. =D 
CONVOCA'TION (s.) a ſynod or general aſ- 
ſembly of all the clergy in the nation, con 
vened by the king's writs to conſult of af. 
fairs relating to the church, which are di- 
rected to the archbiſhop of each province, 
requiring him to ſummon all the biſhops, 
deacons, archdescons, &c, upon which the 
' archbiſhop direAs his mandate to his dean 
provincial, firſt citing him preremptorily, 
then willing him in like manner to cite the 
biſhops, &c. direirg him, that one proftor 
from a cathedral and collegizte church, and 
two from the body of the inferior clergy of 
each dioceſe, is ſufficierit. It is divided into 
two houſes or bodies, called the upper and 
lower; the upper for Canterbury, confiſts of 
22 biſhops, of which the archbiſhop is pre- 


24 prebendaries, 54 archdeacons, and 44 
clerks 3 matters are fi:ſt propoſed in the up- 


— houſe, and communicated to the lower | 


ouſe ; all the members of both houſes have 
the ſame privileges for themſelves and menial 
ſervants, as the members of parliament have, 
during the time of their ſeſſion. 
CONVO'KE or CON VOCATE (v.) to call 
or aſſemble together, to conſult what is pro- 
per to he done upon ſome publick affair. 
- CONVOLU'TION (S.) a twining, rolling, 


wrapping, or folding of one thing about 
another, as vines, hops, & c. upon or about 


poles. 


CON VO (S,) a guard or protection againſt 

| robbers, particularly ſpoken of thoſe ſhips of 
war that guard or protect trading or mer» | 
chant ſhips, who, by reaſon of heavy load- 
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ſident; and the lower houſe of 22 deans, 


toe who are ſkilled in, and praRiſe that | chips, Ge, tat are going from one plice 1 (0- 
part of the law, wiz. the making thoſe | another, eſpecially about metcantile affairs, | th 
* "deeds or inſtruments that belong to convey- | CONU'SANT (A. knowing, or underſtanding - 
ancing eſtates from one perſon or family to] in, or being privy to an affair, 5 mn 
another, | 5 | CONVUILSION (S.) a continued, involuntar 4 
CO'NVICT (8.) one who is by the verdict of | contraction of any part of the body which (0. 

a jury found guilty of any crime. uſed to move by the direction of the will ; * 


alſo any violent eruption, earthquake, or 


ing, few hands, and unprovidedneſs of arms 
and ammunition, are not in a condition to we 
help or defend themſelves, either againſt pi- COOPER (S.) a perfon that makes WV. 


rates or other enemies. 


/ 


or keep ſafe packing yp ds, &c. 


ſubterraneous diſorder; alſo ſudden rebellions 00. 
or commot ions in a ſtate : "i 
CONVU/LSIVE (A.) that relates, belongs or 000 
is inclined to a contraction of thoſe muſcles Bo 
or parts, whoſe uſual motion is directed by 0b 
the will. N by 
CO'NWAY (S.) in Carnarvonſbire, in Norths _ 
Wales ; this is the pooreſt and pleaſanteſt 00 
town in all this country (or its bigneſs, being { 
ſeated on the banks of a fie navizable river, - 
which is a noble harbour for ſhips, were wy 
there any trade to invite them there, the the 
ſtream being both deep and fate, and the i- in t 
ver very broad; this town has a ſmall mar- in 
ket weekly on Saturday, and is 174 coms 005 
puted miles from London. Wye h 
COO (V.) to make a noiſe like pigeons, to * 
court, or be familiar with a perſon cf a cons trac 
trary (ex, 2 0 in 2 
COOK (V.) to dreſs, prepare, or make a COPE 
thing ready; ſometimes to garn.ſh or ſet a ſhot 
thing eff ſpeciouſly with words, or others wh 
wiſe to deceive,or amuſe, wot 
COOK (S.) a perſon that makes it a buſineſs or ding 
trade to dreſs ſood for others, thin 
COOKERY (S.) the art of dreſſing victuals, he 
' - both plain and according to the modes of for 
different countries. the 
COOL (v.) to abate or allay the degree of afy 
heat a thing or perſon is in; allo to appeaſe tain 
anger, rage, or fury, Copg 
COOL (A.) of a moderate or temperate de. = 
gree of warmth or coldneſs, rather inclina- COPE 
ble to cold than heat. the 
COO'LNESS S.) a temperature of body of be i 
mind, a commendable ſedatenefs, free from eartl 
rage, paſſion, and prepoſſeſtion; a fine — 
to examine into the truth or falſhood off ſtars 
thing; alſo an indifferency for, or diſlike of Fs 
a perſon or thing. from 
COOM (s.) foot which gathers over the moutl wotl 
of an oven; alſo a mixture with whicht COPE 
axel · trees of carts and coaches are anointed ; by 
to make them run freely, and to prevent hibit 
their firing by the rapidity of their motion plant 
alſo the name of a meaſure whoſe quantllf circle 
four buſhels, | ; num 
coop (s.) a fort of a cage or priſon Wi bles, 
\, fowls are kept to fatten ; and Meropbvrii J aboy, 
any narrow, inconvenient or aight Pact exact 
place of confinement. * nomt 
COOP (v.) to put into a cloſe or iconv ſyter 
place, to confine or ſhut up. ad COpty 
COOPEE! (S.) the name of a ſtep 10 ante, wall 
| Tun e 
veſſels of capacity for containing COMpIc 
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op rx V.) to ah, fo work toge 
ther with dome other perſon or thing, to u- 
nite the ſtiength, power and {kill of two or 
more perſons or things, for the producing a 
certain effect. 2 

co-OpERATTION (S.) working with or al- 
fiſting of another, 

CO-OPERA'TOR (S.) a fellow-helper, a 
companion or aſſiſtant, 

CO-0RDINATE (A.] of the ſame or equal 
degree, rank, or order, 

COOT (8.) a water-fowl, very common in 
Holland. - ; 

cop (s.) the top of a thing; alſo the tuft or 
bunch of feathers that grows upon ſome 
birds heads. 

CO'PAL (S.) a gum of an agreeable ſmell, re 
ſembling incenſe, brought from New-Spain ; 
it 00zes out from incifions made in the bark 
of a large tree, much after the manner that 
the water iſſues out of the vine, when cut 
in the ſpring z it is principally uſed in mak- 
ing varniſh, b . 

COPA/RCENERS or COPA'/R TNERS (S.) a- 
py number of perſons that have an equal 
ſhare or intereſt in a joint ſtock, for the uſe of 
trade, or are equally concerned or intereſted 


in an eſtate or inheritance of their anceſtors. þ 


COPE (S.) an ornament reaching from the 
ſhoulders to the feet, worn by choriſters, 
when they officiate in ſolemnity; it is alſo 
worn by the Romiſb biſhops, and other or- 
dinaries; alſo the higheſt part or top of any 
thing, as the top or ſlanting part of a wall 
is called the coping, &c. alſo a Mining term 
ſor the farm or duty paid for ore raiſed in 
the king's field in Derbyſbire; alſo the name 
of a bargain or — 
tain price or rate per load. 


CopE (V.) to match, compare, equal, en- 


gage, ſtrive, or encounter with: 
COPE'RNICAN SYSTEM (S.) the ſyſtem of 
the world, wherein the ſun is ſuppoſed to 


be in the centre, and immoveable, and the 


earth, and the reſt of the-planets to move 
round it in elliptical orbits z the heavens and 
ſtars are here imagined to be at reft, and the 
diurnal motion, which they ſeem to have 
from eaſt to weſt, is imputed to the earth's 
motion from weſt to eaſt. 


— 


 COPERNICUS (S.) an inſtrument. contrived 


by Mr. Waifton, for the calculation and ex 
hidition of eclipſes and the motions of the 
Planets; it confiſts of ſeveral concentrical 
circles of wood, upon which are marked 
numbers taken out of the aſtronomical ta 
bles, correſponding to the ſeveral purpe ſes 
aboyementior ed, and which come very near 
txaQtreſs ;- alſo the name of a famous aſtro- 
22 who teſtored the old aſtronomica! 
Mem now generally uſed. 

that part of a garden or other 
—— N ſlanting, for the water tc | 


e ons (A.) large, extenſve, plentiſul, 


wall that is 


unding, 


4 


to raiſe ore at a cer- 
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fully. abundantii xy. 
CO'PIOUSNESS (S.) abundance, 
great extenſion. 7 


CO'PIST (S.) an imitator, a tranſe 

COPPER (S.) a very uſefo} metal, Whi 
ſmall money is coined, and many neal 
inſtruments made, particularly bre 
tles or coppers, ſo called from ih 
they are made of; the fineſt ſort of i 
tal is called roſe copper, being extraordiſ NENT 
refined, and very ſoft and pure. WY | 


| CO'PPERAS (s.) a vitriolick kind of mth 


found in copper mines, it is commoaſf 
green or blue colour, uſed by the q 
prepare and compoſe that liquor with will ER 
they dye things of a black colour; alla 
principal ingredient in making ink. .._ . FEE 
CO'PPICE or COPSE (S.) a ſmall gro- RR! 
ſiſting of underwood, that may be cut as 1 N 
or 15 years growth. | . 


CO'PULATIVE (A.) that is the inſtrumen 86 
or ſerves to couple or join things together | 
a Grammatical Term, that fignifies ſuch pare | 

' ticles or words in a language, that tie, Jois ne 
or unite words or ſentences together; in 

| Logick, thoſe propoſitions are called ca, 
tive, that include ſeveral ſubjec̃ts or attribute 
joined together by an affirmative or negative nn 
conjunction. 1 


CO'PY ($.) the pattern, imitation, or tan 4 
ſcript of any thing. 2885 — 
COPY (v.) to imitate, do, or write aſtee 
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another perſon or thing, | „ 
CO'PY-HOLD (s.) a tenure for. which the t. 
nant has nothing to ſhew, but the copy . 7 
the rolls made by the. ſteward of the lord“ 
court, who, among other things, enrols ang 
_ keeps a regiſter of all ſuch tenants as are ag. 
mitted to any parcel of land or tenement Rm! 
belonging to the manor, and the tranſcript 
is called the copy of- the court-roll, which "oY 
1 


* 
4 
43 
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the tenant keeps as his evidence. . —_ 
COQUE/T (S.) an amorous, tattling, unſettled 
female, a vaſt admirer of herſelf, 3 
COQUE'TRY IS.) an affected carri:ge or be- 
haviour, eſpecially in love-matters, pretend E 
ing to be enamovred, &c. till the other par- 1 
ty complies, and then ſlighting or making 
game of them. <5 — HER 
CO'RACLE (S.) a ſmall boat uſed upon 
river S by the fiſhermen, = 
CORAL (S. a plant growing at the bottom 
of the ſea, it is ſometimes red, black, ang 


| white in the ſame branch; it is. 2 fon 


A © 
['S 
4. & 


rer q yellow, aſh- coloured, and brown; | 
ends of the branches are plainly nothing 
Wa wood, though the other parts are coral, 
om whence it is concluded, that it is form- 
kd by a petrifying juice, and that, like ſome 
te, it is not red till ripe. | 
ED/RBAN (S.) among the Jews, was a ſo- 
mn vo to be uncharitable, whereby the 
party laid himſelf under an execration, if he 


4 % 21>, was not excepted ; ſometimes it ſignifies an 
' - offering, gift or preſent made to God or his 


where the gifts and offerings were kept. 
 CO'RBEL (S.) in Fortification, ſmall baſkets 
wa £1cd with earth, and placed upon the para- 
pet, ſmall ſpaces being left between them to 
uc thro? upon the enemy; in Arcbitecture, 
= Tit is the repreſentation of a baſket, ſome. | 
times ſeen upon the heads of the cariatides ; 
3; alſo the vaſe or tambour of the Corinthian 
donn; alfo a ſhort piece of timber placed 
—_ i: « wall, with its end ſticking out fix or 
unt inches, like a ſhouldering-piece, the 
under part of the end ſticking out is cut in 
= form of a boultin, ſometimes an ogive, and 
fometimes a face; alſo a nich or hollow in 
_—_ . a wall to put a ſtatue in. 
> CORD (s.) a ſmall rope or line; with the Far- 
tries, a ſinew in a horſe's fore - leg, extending 
= ..'from the ſhackle-vein to the griſtle of the 
=: moſe;; in Myfick, the ſtrings of inſtruments 
by the vibrations whereof the ſound is occa- 
= fioned, by whoſę divifions the ſeveral ſorts 
Hof tones aro determined; in Huſb2ndry, a 
parcel of fire- wood, 4 feet broad and high, 
1 and 8 eet long, is called a cord of wood, 
i 70] .. CO'RDAGE (S.) all the ſeveral forts of ropes 
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made ule of in ſhipping or other buſineſſes ; 
alſo themeceffary materials to make them of, 
= CORDELIE/RS (S.) monks of the order of 
St. Francis, they are the ſame with the Mi- 
=—  Nocites, they wear a coarſe grey cloth with 

a little cowl, and a cloak of the ſame cloth, 
| and a rope girdle with three knots, from 
whence they take their name Cordeliers : 
They are incorporated in the univerſity of 
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tors, and are all Scotiſts, | 
CRD:AL (S.) a pleaſant, reviving, phyſi- 
cal liquor, uſed upon occaſion of ſwooninge, 
faintings, or other depreſſions of the animal 
ſpirits. 5 
CO'RDIAL (A.) kind, tender, good. natured, 


leges, it ſends two members 


Paris, and admitted to the degree of doc- 


iriendly, fincere, and hearty, &c, | 
CO'RDWAINER (S.) the ſtatute name, or 
te-m for a ſhoe maker. 


1 l "2 boris of fruit, that contains che ſecd; alſo a 


* COKE (5.) the heart, or inmoſt part of all |CORN (v.) to featon, preſerve, or 


ſo called from the 


the market is 
weekly on Saturdays; among other pr. vi 


to i 

and thoſe who have ſerved ee 
mayor, are always after called harons ; it is 
diſtant from Londen gz computed, and 116 
meaſured miles. | 


COR-HY'DRZE (S.) a ftar of the ſecond 


magnitude in the heart of tbe conſtellation 
Hydra. 5 


CORIANDER (S.) the ſeed of: a plant of 


this name; it has an agreeable taſte and 
ſmeli, though the plant itſelf is offenſ ve in 
both; it is uſed as a carminative or correc. 
tor to ſome catharticks ; it is alſo uſed by 
the brewers to give a flavour to their ſtrong 


r. 
CORPNTHIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to 


the city or people of Corinth, from whence 
is named that order in architeQure, which 
is the moſt noble, rich and beautiful of all 
the five ; its capital is adorned with two 
rows of leaves, between which riſe cauticoies 
or little ſtalks, which form the volutes, and 
ſupport the abacus, and are in number 16; 
alſo that compoſition or mixture of copper, 
filver and gold, that was accidentally made 
by the uſual running of thoſe metals toge- 
ther, by the melting down of ſeveral ſtatues 
made of each, at the burning of the town, 
is called Corinthian braſs, 


CORE (S.) a tree reſembling the holm tree; 


its leaves are green above, and white un- 
derneath, and its fruit an acron ; the bark 
of this tree, when burned, is what is uu 
called cori, which is principally conſumed in 
making ſtoppers for caſks, bottles and other 
veſſels, and to put in the bottoms of (hocs, 
clogs, &c. 


COR. LEO/NIS or REGULUS (S.) a ſtar of 


the firſt magnitude in the heart of the con · 
ſtellation Leo. 


CORMORANT (S.) a ravenous ſea-fow|, 


prohibited by the Jervifh law to be eaien, 
and alſo frequently means a gluttonous of 
voracious perſon, 


CORN (S.) a grain of which bread is mate, 


which is the ordinary food of man; in 77. 
fk, it is diſtinguiſhed into three Kinde, a. 
wheat, or corn, properly fo called; rye, wich 
is of a different ſpecies and leſs value; and 


maſlin, which is a mixture of both: Farn6's 


indeed rank barley, oats, peaſe, vetches, & 
among the ſorts of corn. Alſo the nam? ob 
a painful, hardened, ſmall lump of fil, 
that frequently is engendered on the Joints 
of people's toes, eſpecially thoſe who Me 


their ſhoes very ſtrait or tight, 
ſo pren'ſe 
t or 


Kauka ing it with (al 
fleſh by rybbing or covering it with lt 
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hard corrnpted knob that ſome 
5 the fleſh of animals. 
CORFE or CORFE.- CASTLE 8.51 
Hire, a borough-town, (S.) in Dorſet. 
fine ancient caſtle that is in it, 

by a mayor, aldermen, &c. ei. 
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drine made for that purpoſe, as to preſerve 
MACHINE POWDER (s.) a purging 


ſometimes the earl of Warwith's powder, 
| antimonium diaphoreticum, |- 


:al parts. ; 
COLNEA-TUNICA (S.) the third coat of 


CORNE'LIAN or SA'RDOIN (S.) a precious 
ſtene of a red colour, inclining to an orange; 


CO'RNER (S.) an angle, nook, or waſte part 
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i: from tainting or ſtinking. 


powder, called alſo pulvis de tribus, and 


ampoſed of : a 
pn and cream of tartar mixed-in 


the eye, reſembling a lanthorn horn; it is 
{vated in the forepart of the eye, and ſur- 


rounded by the white z it is compoſed of ſe | 


veral parallel laminz 3 nouriſhed by a great 
number of blood veſſels, ſo very minute, as 
not to obſtruct the paſſage of the ſmalleſt 
ray of light into the eye; its ſenſation is ex- 
quifite, to the end that upon the leaſt pain 
the tears may be ſqueezed out of the lachry- 
mal gland, and waſh off any thing, which, 
by i:cking to it might prejudice the fight, 


it is but little tranſparent, cuts eafily, bears 
the fire well, and takes a fine poliſh 3 moſt 
of the fine gravings of antiquity were done 
on this ſtone; it is of little uſe now, but to 
make ſeals of, 8 


of a room; alſo the end of a ſtreet or 
lane, &c, 

O'RNET (S.) a horn, or muſical inſtrument 
uſed by the ancients in their martial affairs, 
alſo the name of an officer in the cavalry, 
who carries the enfign or colours of the 
troop ; He is the third officer in the 
troop, and commands in the abſence of 
the captain and lieutenant, 

VWRNICE or CO'RNISH (S.) in Arcbitec- 
fare, the third or uppermoſt part of the en- 
tablature ; and in private Buildings, that or- 
name vt that runs along the top of the wain- 
ſcottin g of a room; alſo the men, manners, 
or "apr belonging to the county of Corn- 
VRNUGEROUS (A.) horny, or ſuch cattle 
upon which horns grow. 

DU. A MMO NIS (S.) a rough, knotty 
Rone of an aſh colour, frequently ſound in 
the topß of mountains, and crooked like a 


Pam's horn, ſuch as thoſe wherewith the | 


Wncients repreſented Jupiter Ammon, whence 
5 name : When put in vinegar, or other 
Kit, it has a motion like that of an ani- 
RNU.CO'PIA (S.) among the poets, a horn 
Mich occaſioned plenty of every thing by a 
Piticular privilege which Jupiter granted his 
ure, who is feigned to be the goat Ama!» 


CORNU'TE (v.) to graft with horns 
make a man a cuckold, ": * 


' ſea, and by St. George's channel on the wala 
and on the eaſt by the river Tamor, : 


of land which forms a 


70 miles long from eaſt to weſt, and about” 


circumference is about 150 miles, in which. 
ſes, 126,000 inhabitants, 161 pariſhes, #7 


9 parks, 
parliament, viz. two for the county, and 
42 for 21 boroughs, which is more than any 
other county in the whole kingdom. The 
principal rivers are the Tamar, the Camel, 


2 


95 
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9 
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ceive ſeveral other rivulets, and all empty 8 
themſelves into the fea immediately; au 


built over them. Formerly the Irifp ſaimm 


F The air is ſharp but healthful; yet rates | 


conſiſting moſtly of rocks and ſhelves crufted 
ſlightly over with ſhallow earth, and more 
inclined to barrenneſs than fertility z- but 
by induſtry the valleys, and parts adja- 
cent to the ſea, and the incloſures near the 
towns, are more fertile, bearing both good 
crops of corn, and grazing large numbers of 
| cattle. There is great ſtore of game, both \ 
for the hawk and the hound; and the ſeas |; 
and rivers plentifully ſtocked with many ſorts | 


counties, and appropriate to itſelf, The in- 
ſide of the earth yields great quantities of 
quarries and mines, Which produce various 
ſorts of ſtones and ſlates for building, and al- 
ſo ſome for ornament, not much inferior to 
diamonds ; alſo many ſorts of minerals, ſuch 
as lead, copper, and more particularly tin, 
for the incouragement of which the tinners, 
have heen many ages incorporated under an- 
cient laws and great privileges, in four divi- 
fions, called Foymore, Blackmore, Trewarnaile, 
and Penile, in each of which ſtannery- 
courts are held ; and upon extraordinary oc- 
caſions, parliaments of the whole ſociety are 
aſſembled under the lord warden of the flane. 
neries, RA 


*1; allo an ornament in Architecture and } CORO'LLARY S.) a Mathematicalterm ſigni. 


es repreſented under the fizure of a 

de hora, out of which iffue fruit, flowers, 
ER Seat abundance, * 

UTE (S.) a cucko'd ; alfo the neck of 


füll or alembick ww; 
bling a omg 00 bed neck re 


| 


fying a conſequence or concluſion drawn, op 
made from ſome antecedent demonſtration. 

CORO'NA (S.) a crown; in ArchiteFure, a 
large, ſtrong, flat member of the cornice, 
which crowns and covers the whole order 3 


it is alſo called larimer or drip, 
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for convenience of paſſage, 32 bridges 2 ab] 


CO'RNWALL {S.) is bounded on the nor. 08 
by the Severn ſea, on the fouth by the Sr I IE 
parts it from Devonſbire, except a ſmall at&t Y by a 
ninſula; it is about RE 
40 broad upon the borders of Dewonſfute,, WHY 
and but about five broad about St, Ives z the , 
it contains about 960, ooo acres, 25,400 hon. 


market towns, 9 hundreds, 6 caſtles, and * ; M 
This county ſends 44 members to N 
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TH ; 
the Tale, the Cobor, and the Loo, which're« . 
2 ey L * . T 


were in great veneration here, ſo that W 
ny of their towns were dedicated to the Rn! 


ſuited to preſerve the health of the ina, 85 . 
tents, than recover the ſickneſs of ftran.. | 
gers: The ground is generally very hilly, 


of fiſh and fowl, both 'common to other 8 5 "7 
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© RON, BOREALIS (s.) in 4fronmy, a | tuberatices of the under part of the cr 
. * in the .. hemiſphere, |. bellum, about an inch long, reſembling . 25 


confiting, according to Prolemy's and Ty- | pyramid. 
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| | | perf 
es talogue, of but 8 ſtars, according to | CORPORA'TION (S.) a fraternit CORR 
the Brictannick catalogue, of 21 ſtars. of men collected into one . 
LE OS (S.) che bone of the fore- | which one is head or chief, and the ref are 
head, called alſo os Frontit. | the body, under certain regulations and pri. — 
DONA”LIS (S.) a tranſverſe ſuture reach- | vileges granted by charter from the prince | 
" ing from one temple to the other, and Join- | from whom only it can come, to encourage OM 
iz the coronale os to the os parietaria; in | the regular carrying on of one or more ma. mar 
ian, this ſuture is open about a fingers | nufaQtures ; of theſe ſocieties there are tem. ou 
+ breadth, but cloſes up with age. 17 poral, or ſuch as conſiſt of a mayor or other pro 
GCORONA/RIA VASA (S.) or Coronary Artes | chief officers, and the commonalty ; and ſpi. 
ein, two arteries which come from the | ritual, where it conſiſts of a dean and cha 
porta before its ſeparation from the pericar- ter, and a maſter of a college or hoſpitul. "ua 
em, and ſupply the heart with blood. CORPO'REAL (A.) that is of a bodily or ſens oy 
GRONA/TION (S.] the publick and folemn ſible ſubſtance, ſomething belonging to the boy 
£0 the title, and acknowledging the 896 and perceptible by the ſenſes. CO AR! 
: governing td a king or queen, at [CORPORE/ITY (S.) the nature or exiſtence oo 
time the prince ſwears reciprocally to] of all bodies, CORR 
people to obſerve the laws, cuſtoms and | CORPS (S.) a dead body; the ancients uſe with 
| Privileges of the kingdom, and to act and] much ceremony with them, as do ſeveral 17 
; 4: 8 Jo all things conformable thereto. | now ; ſuch as embalming, &c, bzlieving ae 
WE CORO!NE S.) a ſharp-pointed eminence, or | that the fame numerical particles with whic im, 
tb "8 ++ proceſs of a bone. | they died, would be raiſed ,at the reſur yy; 
7. CO/RONER (S.) an officer, whoſe buſineſs it | tion. In Arebitecture, any part that pro 


is, with a jury of 12 neighbours, to inquice | jects beyond the naked of a, wall, and ſerve 3 
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Lv any one came to die a violent death, | as a ground for ſome decoration, 
2 © and to record the ſame ; there are two of | Corps de Garde, a poſt in an army, tore 1 
Watt them in every county, whoſe office and} ceive a body of ſoldiers who are to wat BO 

power is very ancient, and reſtrained to ex- by turns for the ſecurity of any quarter, 6996 

amine only into thoſe felonies by which a | CO/RPULENCY (S.) bulkineſs, fatneſs, « | 900 

| 2 ſubject has been killed. The impannelling | groſsneſs of the body. 4 

| } 8 7 the jury, a view of the body, and giving the | CO/RPULENT (A.) fat, large bodied, grol 0 120 

1 verdict, is commonly in the ſtreet, or fome bigger than common. waſtin 
open place. They remain in their office al- |CO'RPUSCLES (S.) thoſe minute atomst the 40 
tho* the king dies before them, being ap- | Natural:fts ſuppoſe all bodies to be made i ge 

pointed thereto by the king's writs, and not | or conſiſt of, — = 

by commiſſion, as juſtices are, whoſe autho- |[CORPU/SCUL AR PHILOSOPHY (.) t 0880 

rity determines with the king's life, The | ſyſtem of phyſicks wherein the phznomr! waſtin 
ſtatute gives the coroner 131. 4d. for taking | are accounted for from the motion, rel 0 Tre: 

Inquiſition ſuper viſum corporis. poſition, arrangement, &c. of the minul . 

CO'RONET (S.) a ſmall crown or chaplet. corpuſcles or atoms, whereof bodies 1 ORR 

+ CORPQRAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the] compoſed. fied, 01 

body. . | CORRE!/CT (v.) to amend, rectiſy, ot ſet OR! 

XX CORPORAL. (S.) a military officer among the rights; alſo to chaſtiſe or moderately put diene 
2 1 ont $:ldiery, who hack charge over one of | for fault committed. ? ſed ſp 

x $2 divitions, places and relieves centinels, [CORRE/CT (A.) perfect, compleat, with Ok 
and keeps the order in the corps de garde, | faults, exact, curious. putrifie 
and receives the word of the inferior rounds | CORRE/CTION (S.) puniſhment, repro CORRUT 
that paſs by his corps de garde; there ate u- amendment; in Phyſik, the adding any! verting 
Cually three in a company. In Lav, a corpos |  gredient to alter, abate, or change the deſtruq 
ral oath is that, where a perſon ſwearing is] natured effect of a churliſh medicine, | . 
obliged to lay his hand upon the Bible, and | CORRE/CTOR (s.) any perſcn orthig underg 

aſter repeating the form or words preſcribed, | amends, chaſtiſes, reproves or age” a Low 

to kiſs it with his lips. Printing, it is he that examines, 1 trings 1 
CORPORA'LE (S. in the Roman Church, a | and amends the faults — 0 R541 
ſquare piece of fine linen, upcn which the] compoſer, before the form is permi racy upe 

chalice and hoſt are put by the prieſt who | be wrought off. 7 chat hate ranean 

_ © officiates at the maſs. | CORRE/LATIVES (S.) things - 10 prince 

CoRPORATLIT V (s.) bodilineſs or ſubſtan- | mutual relation to one another; an * ORS EL. 

tiality, perceptible by the ſenſes. conſtitute the nature of them, 3 U8 was | 

-CO/RPORALITY (Part.) bodily, ſubſtantially | and a child. _ body. 
and ſenſiblyr. . CORRESPO/ND (V.) to __— keeo LU'RTIN 

CI'RPORA PYRAMIDALIA (s.) two pro- things agree or fit together; ade tween tl 
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CO TrTON (V.) to agree, ſucced, or hit. : 


COVENTRY (S). in Warwickfbire, is a large 


ay be gueſſed at: The buildings are gene- 


2 — 
| LINESS {S.} great charge or expence ; 
alfo delicacy or curiouſneſs. 1 
TANGENT (S.) the tangent of an arch 
which is the complement of another arch to 
90 degrees. | | 
COTE'MPORARY (S.) one of the fame age. 
time, or ſtanding with another. 
COT-QUEAMN (S.) a man that is too buſy in 
womens e or other matters. | 
COTTAGE (S.) a ſmall country-houſe, 
CO/TTAGER (S. one who lives in a cottage, 
COTTON (S.) a woolly kind of flax brought 
from the Levarr and both Ia dies. 255 


COUCH (v.) to lie down like a beaſt; alſo to 
comprehend, take in, or contain; in Surgery, 
to take off a web from the eye, that render- 
ed the perſon quite or almoft blind ; alfo to 
reſt a lance, a 

COUCH (s.) a long feat or bolſter, a fort of 
moveable bed for lame or fick people to reſt 

on; in Painting, the ground, bed, or baſis 
which the colour hes on. 1 

COU'CHANT (A.) a term in Heraldry, fig- 
nifying beaſts lying upon the belly with the 
head upright. 

CO'VENANT (S.) an agreement made by 

dieed in writing, ſealed between two or more 
parties to do a thing ; an infant, in the com- 

v Law, is not of age to bind itſelf by cove- 
»an', Viz, a woman until ſhe be 12 years, 
and a man till r4 years of age. 

CO'VENANTER (S.) a term particularly ap- 
plied to thoſe who in the reign of king 
Cbarles I. took the ſolemn league and cove- 

nant; alſo any one that agrees or covenants 
with another. 

CO'VENT (S.) ſee Convent, 


commedious city, ſweet and neat, formerly 
walled in, but now that is much neglected, 
being ordered at the Reſtoration, by king 
Charles II. to be demoliſhed, and alſo the 
towers, only the gates being left ſtanding z 
from whence the magnificence of the others 


rally old, but many of them large and ftate- 
Iy ; the market- place is ſpacious, having a 
beautiful croſs in the middle of it, ani every 
Friday a plentiful market; a confiderable 
imand trade of making and felling cloth, 
tammies and ribbands, is carried on here, 
which renders it both popular and rich; 
there are eleven churches, but the two chief 
are St, Micbael's and Triaity- church; it en- 
zoys many immunities, being a county in- 
corporate of itſelf, and has ſeveral towns 
within its liberties ; is governed by a-mayor, 
two ſheriffs, ten aldermen and ſub-cfficers ; 
keeps courts for hearing of cauſes and tria! 

f felons, having a goal for offenders; 
ſends two members to parliament, and is 74 
computed, and 91 meafured miles diſtant 


4CO'VET (v.) to dcfire, long after, or 


| COU 
CO'VERLET or CO'VERLID (S.) an 0 
mental covering thrown over all the of 
cloaths upon a bed, 
CO-VE'RSED SINE (S.) the remainder 
the diameter of the circle after the ye 
fine is taken out of it. 
COVERT (S.) a hiding-place, a thicker, 
ſhady retreat; in Law, a covert-baren is d 
ſtate of a woman under the power and of 


Cen 
beer? 
te iy; 
ode 

of alcerm 
by the ler 
ge very r 
of State, Cs 
bend, C- 
and many « 


tection of her huſband, and femme cent JUNCIL o 
married woman; in Forrification, cer pleads the « 
is a ſpace of ground even with the field wort of ju! 
the fide of the ditch, three or four fath DUNSEL , 


hroad, going quite round the half me 
and other works towards the country, 
CO'VERTLY Part.) privately, ſecretly, 
ſtealth, clandeſtinely. 
CO'VER TURE (S.) any thing that hides, 
vers, faves, defends, or protects; in L 
it is the ſtate of a married woman, whd 
diſabled to make any bargain without 
conſent of her huſband, 


perſon w. 
VSE LE 
ho gires 2 
NT {S.) 


for any thing very earneſtly, 
CO'VETABLE (A) that is, or may be wil 
for, ordefired. | 
CO'VETOUS (A.) very defirous of, or { 
ing for; alſo avaritious, griping, hard- bes 
ed, and unwilling to part with any thing 
CO'VETOUSNESS (S.) an earneft, un 
ſona le defire of money, or the goods 
lands of another. 
CO'VIN-{(S,) a Law term for the fecret e 
ſpiracy or agreement of two or mote 
ſons to injure or defraud fome other peri ; ao the 
COUGH (S.) the troubleſome affiction th ine, or a 
perſon goes through, arifing from 2 Tok ker, eftimat 
cold, &c. that obſtrufts the lungs, VIER (A 
COU'LTER (S.) the knife, or cutting pt When 2pp 
2 plough, commonly called a plough ha | 
COUNCIL S.) advice; alſo an af:mby 
meeting of the moft confiderab!e perſons 
officers in the nation, to concert meu 
for the adminiſtration of publick afin. 
pe Privy Council, is a courcl off 
held by the king, to concert matters for 
ſafety, honour, and welfare of the pat 
ſuch as negotiations or treaties with fort 
princes, iſſuing out proclama:iomm, 1d 
termining important controverfies ; a 
Affairs, council has the ſame means 
a iynod, : 5 
' OEcumenical or General Cyurcil, M A 
ſembly of all the prelates in Cin, 
their deputies, 1 
Narizsa Council, is an aſſemby ot | 
prelates in a nation under their pu 
atriarch. | 
E Provincial Council, is an afſembly & 
prelates in a province under their f 


ligan. 
Council of War, either at ſex. Or 


from Londen : The bifhop is cal ed biſhop of 
Luckßeli and Cvertiy. 5 


an aſſembiy of the princips) officers c 
ned by the admiral or general, to c n 
what manner they tad beſt ad. | 


> PRs 


cou 


een · Cu z 
= are wade all by-laws relating to 


the city ; ot which there are iwo forts, the 
ine confſting of the lord- mayor and court 
 alcermen, the other of deputies choſen 
4 the lereral wards, —In France, councils 
4 very numerous; they have their Council 
pf dar, Council of the Finances, Council of Diſ- 
Nerd, Council of Directions, Grard Council, 
and many others. 
MWNCIL or COU'NSEL (S.) a lawyer that 
oaks the cauſe of another at the bar of a 
wort of juſtice. 1 
xs EL V.) to adviſe, admeniſh, or warn 
on what to do, or leave undone, 
WSELLER or COU'NSELLOR (S.) one 
bo gives advice, eſpecially in law affairs, 
'NT.{$,) the foreign name of an earl; in 
0, the original declaration in a real ac 


_ . jon; in Click rang, a wheel which per 
\. whd m5 2 revolution. once in twelve hours, it 
* a0 called the locking of detent wheel, 


to which a ſrgall detent or hammer fails | 
er the clock has ſtruck the number, or. 
bur zt which the motion hand points, to 
worm which the detent is lifted up by a 
all ſtud, &c. HA 
NT (v.) to tell the number of pieces of 
ney, in order to make known the ſum 
er value; alſo to ſee how mary ſheep, 
ws, horſes, &c, are in a field, ſtable, &c. 
vto reckon, caſt up, eſtimate, value, or 


err 


Alo the encouragement that an under 
ng, or a perſon receives; alſo credit, 
ef, eſt mation, or value. ; 

VA A.) oppofite, or contrary to; 
when applied to deeds, means an exact 
jy kept by the contrary party, and ſome- 
s figned by both parties, 
inter- cher ged, in Heraldry, is when there 
mutual change of the colours in a field, 


| affairs one or more lines of partition. ; 
rc off aner- clevfated, a ſmield chevtony parted 
ers for * o more partitioned lines. 

the pabli <Kerecmpourd, is when a bordure is 
with fort poied of two ranks of panes; when i 
ns, atd bit but of one rank, it is called componed, 
es; ul n 0: more than two, cbec ly. 

ncanine — black field with white 


Rier-paled, is when the eſcutcheon is 
= no twelve parts, per faſſe 3 the two 
_ counter- changed, ſo that the 
one 

* eee or metal, and the 
er-poſſent, is when two lines are in 
| N ume, and the one ſeems to g 
de contrary way from the other. 

fred, is when two chevrons in 
rcdeon meet in the points, the one 
| us uſual from the baſe, and the other 
* hillog from the chief; they may alfo 


„il, is a court or aſſembly, | 


pon account of its having twelve notches |. 
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be ſour ded on the ſides of the ſhield and 
meet that way. ö 
Counter part, à fur reſembling the tops 
crutches, called potents. 
Counter-guartered , is when the eſcutcheon 
is firſt quartered, and then each quarter is 


. again divided into two, ſo that there are 


eight divifons, < 
| Counter- ſalient, is when two beaſts are 
born in a coat leaping from-each other. 

Counter tripping, is when two beaits are 
born in a coat in a walking poſture, the 
head of the one being next to the tail of the 
other. \ 

Counter-berd, a bond of indemnification 
given to cre who has given his bond as a 
ſecurity for another's payment of a debt, or 
the faithful diſcharge of his office or truſt ; 
it is alſo called counter- ſecurity. 

Courter-charge, is a reciprocal recrimina. 
tion or charge brought againſt an accuſer. 

Counter deed, a ſecret writing, either be - 
fore a notary, or under a private ſea], which 
deſtroys, invalidates, or altes a publick one. 

Counter- flea, in Low, a reply to a prayer. 

Counter-ſigning, the figning a writing for 
another perſon in the quality of ſecretary, 


Counter-charm, a ſpell or charm contsived 


to prevent another's having effect. 


C-unter” foil, or Counter flock, in the Ex- 


cbeguer, that part of a tally which is kept by 
an officer of the court, | 

Counter fugue, in Mufick, when the ſugues 
go contrary to one another, 

Counter. part, ſomething oppofite to an- 
other; in Law, of an agreement between 
two parties, that copy which each perſon 
keeps, is ſaid to be the counter-part of the 
other's; and in Mufich, the baſs and treble 
are counter or oppolite parts, 

Counter-point, a compoſition in Mufech, 
perfectly agreeable in all its parts, It is di- 
vided into fimple and figurative, the fimple 
is that uſed at the firſt introducing of muſick 
in parts, wherein the notes were all of the 
ſame time, and every note a concord ; the 
figurative is that uſed when this kind of mu- 
fick was brought to a higher pitch, ,wherein 
different time was introduced, and 
brought in between the parts. 

Counter tenor, one of the mean or middle 
parts of mufick, an oppofite to the tenor, 

Counter-pict, a plot laid to overthrow an- 


Connter-voll; a copy of the rolls relating to 


_ appeals, inqueſts, &c. 


Counter-ſwalins-tail, an out work in form 
of a fingle tenaille, wider at the gorge than 
the head. | : 

Counter- approoches, in Fortification, works 


made by the befieged, when their trenches _ 


meet the befiegers lines of attack. 
Courter- guard, a triangular work in form 


of a parapet, placed beyond the ditch, be- 
fore the point and faces of the baſtion, | 
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ot way a perſon rides or walls, upon a jour- ! 


e 
4 * * 


c o u 
longs to the archbiſhop of Car: bm 


- ; [ 
. ney by land. . prerogative, - The archbiſho 
COU'RSER (S.) a diſputant in ſchool, hall, | like court, which is called — — 
| or college; alſo a horſe, particularly for the Court of Reguefis, was an inferior cou * 
. ſervice of hunting or ſwift riding. 5 equity, wherein the parties acted by ſug ( 
* - COURSES (S.) the natural purgations or] cation to the king; it is now aboliſhed 150 
= cleanfings moſt women have from 14 to 44 3 Court Leet, à court held by the tant] 
- alſo the main-ſail and fore-ſail of a ſhip. | manor, wherein all offences under | 4 
COURT (S.) the palace or houſe where the treaſon, are enquired into. * 
king reſides; allo an area, or open place, Court Lands, ſuch lands as the lord 0 
N before a fingle houſe or palace, or before a| manor keeps for the expences of his fan befie 
number of houſes, built for retirement from | and for hoſpitality. 0 
the noiſe and hurry of publick ſtreets, fre · Court Roll, a roll giving an account of Co 
' quently paved with broad ſtones, where no] lands belonging to the lord of a manor hure 
greater burdens are brought than what the] the names of the tenants, &c, Ten mark 
ſtrength of one or two men can carry; alſo holding by the copy of this roll are ci perſo 
E 4 a large hall, or publick zoom where juſtice copyholders, - x 
| ' © ts adminiſtered, which goes by various |COURT (V. ) to addreſs a perſon, to reque 2 
names, according to the particular buſineſs favour of him or her, and in a partie mark 
| - Negotiated there, viz, manner applied to a man's making | fhew 
| | Court of Chancery, or Court of Equity, a a woman, in order to obtain her for tificia 
i _ "court inſtituted to moderate the rigour of | wife. | | teeth 
1 the common law; the lord chancellor fits | COURT-DA'Y (S.) ſuch whereon any 0 yan 
* u judge in this court, and it is left to his is open to do buſineſs. on 
dAaiſcretion to give ſentence. |COU*RTEOUS (A.) kind, affable, goot 
1 Mi Court of King's Bench, a court where the] moured, civil, gentle. : 
"Mi © + king himſelf is ſuppoſed to fit in perſon ; in| COURTESAN or COU/RTEZAN ($;)4 
5 this court are tried matters relating to the man of pleaſure, a proſtitute, whore 
7. _ grown and the peace. ſtrumpet, particularly ſuch as are con to the 
=  _ Court of Exchequer, a court wherein are] with people of ſuperior rank, dilſem 
ttrtrried all cauſes relating to the revenue. COU'/RTESY (S.) kindneſs, favour, cin 
2885 ++ Court of Common-Pleas, in this court were alſo behaviour, compliment; in Low, t 
p  Þ- formerly tried all cauſes both real and cri-] is a tenure called the courteſy of NI 
XP. aninal. 7 NSD whereby a man marrying an heireſs 
©. _ Court of Admiralty, a court wherein are] ſeſſed of lands of fee ſimple, or fee tai 
| >”. tried all cauſes relating to maritime affairs. | he have a child by her which comes 
. Court of Arches, a court, to which lie ap- | into the world, altho' both ſhe and diſanny 
i HT peals in ecclefiaſtical affairs, from all parts | child die immediately after, he ſhall | which i 
„of the province of Canterbury. | the land during his life. UNT. 
. Court of Chivalry, or Marſhals Court, a| COU'R TIN (S.) in Fortification, the fro to anot 
' * court which has the direction of marſhal af. the wall lying between two baſtions, per 
TIA fairs. | COU'RTLY (A.) airy, gay, genteel, | 
© RT Court of Delegater, a court conſiſting of | nice, after the manner of the king'scon 
| +. Qelegates, or commiſſioners appointed by |COU'RTSHIP (S.) the amorous way of 
7. the king upon an appeal made to him. It is} ing and behaving, uſed by lovers 0 or place 
* - granted in three caſes; firſt, when a ſen. | miſtreſſes before marriage. accomp 
cdeence is given in an ecclefiaſtical cauſe by [COU'SEN (V.) to cheat, impoſe uus, when it 
e archbiſhop or his official z ſecondly, fraud, c a ant of 
when a ſentence is given in an ecclefiaftical| COU/SIN (S.) a term of relation! lord tre: 
* 8 cauſe in places exempt z thirdly, when ſen-| children of brothers and ſiſten; alſo 2 tf of the ki 
| © - , tence is given in the court of admiralty in| honour beſtowed by kings on the noe of all th; 
mauits civil, or marine, by order of the civil} their own, or thoſe of foreign nation 
rr. COU/SSINET or CU'SHION (S,) in 4 a nation 
Ceaurt of Peculiars, a ſpiritual court, held refure, the ſtone which covers a peri Uinarily 
| * nin ſuch, pariſhes as are not under the juriſ. pier, or which lies between the cine is at 0 
5 diction of a biſhop, but only of the arch- | . impoſt and the ſweep ; alſo an Gm ** 
5 . i * i bet the h { 
D of Eye Poxpderg-'a court which for- quarter - round, ſerving to form the l in huſba 
1 mer to be held at publick fairs, for COUSU” (A“) in Heraldry, a piert u 


colour of metal, placed on the ori 


if it were (ewed on. 2 Cities or 
COUVE'RT (.) in Heraldry, ſometü, farmi 
piece of hanging or pavilion of, — fr 


of an ordinary, which does not 


ferves only 28 2 coveringto if, 


erb 

f ny 
echequer 
rior court 
d by ſup 
oliſhed, 
he lord « 
under | 


the lord 
F his fan 
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„ to reque 
| a partic 
iaking 16 
| her for 


4 have been marked before; alſo the ſeveral 


| teeth, to make them paſs for horſes of fix 


"COD. | 

1 march, in Wer, a change of the 
— a battalion, whereby the | 
men whd were in the front come to be in 
33 in Sieges, a well and gallery 
drove and ſunk 2 meet the enemy's mine, 

t its effect. 0 N 

ditch, looking towards the campagne. 
(nter-vallation, a ditch made round a 
hefieged place, to prevent the garriſon from 
making (allies. - * | 
Counter-mark, a mark put upon goods that 


ks put oods belonging to ſeveral 
NS how that they muſt not be 
opened, but in the preſence of them all, or 
their agents. In Goldſmiths work, it is the 
mark punches upon the work at the hall, to 
ſhew that the metal is ſtandard ; alſo an ar- 
tificial hole made by jockies in old horſes 


years old. ; 2 

Cunter· poi ſe, any thing weighing equal to 
OUNTERFEIT (V.) to imitate, feign, diſ- 
ſemble, falſiſy. CES ; 
DUNTERFEIT (A.) may be either apply'd 
to the perſon who imitate», forges, feigns, 


u a piece of naughty, bad, falſe, or coun- 
terfeit coin, c. 

COUNTERFO'RTS (S.) ſpurs or buttreſſes, 
ſerving as props to a wall ſubject to bulge, or 
which otherwiſe would be apt to fall, 
DUNTERMA'ND (V.) to revoke, recal, 
diſannul or forbid an order before given out, 


which is now not to be executed, 


QUNTERVA'IL (v.) to be of equal value 
to another thing; alſo to be a ſufficient re- 


compence, or reward, c. 5 
— (S.) che wife of an earl, or 
count, ; 7 ? , 
VUNTING-HOUSE (85) an office, room, 
or place appointed, to take in and ſettle the 
accompts of a merchant or company; and 
when it belongs to the drown it is called the 
court of green cloth, where the lord fteward, 
bord treaſurer, comptroller and other officers 
ol the king's houſhold fit to take the accompts 
A all the expences of the houſhold. : 
WUNTRY ($.)-in its full meaning, fignifies 
hatt om, principality, &c. but or- 
inarily means only that part or place that 
ſome diſtance from the city to which 
\ Oppoſed, where there are but few 
nouſes and inhabitants, and they employed 
in huſbandry, &. 
WUNTRY-MAN or cou .] TRV. wo 
MAN (s.) one that lives at & diſtance from: 
ow or great towns, whoſe employment is 
aming, Kc. alſo one that-was born at, or 
mes from the ſame place, whether king 
— or country, with andther. 


difembles, or falſifies, or the thing ſo done, 


portion of the realm, into the which all the 


* 


COUPEE!' (S.) a motion in dancing, wherein 


— r . 
COU'RAGE (S.) vatour, ftoutneſs, reſolute - 


COURIER (S.) a meſſenger. that rides poſt, 
are ſent with difpitches to and from princes, 
' COURSE (A.) thick, mean, rough, ordinary, | 


UNTY (s.) originally fignified the eſtate 


| lathes, wapentakes, and hundreds, and theſe 


COU'PED (A.) in Heraldry, any limb, or 
ou LE (S.) a pair, two things of like kind 
C 


cOPLET (s.) in's hym 


COURA'GEOUS (A.) undaunted, bold, ſtout, N : 
CO/'URANT (A.) in Heraldry, all creat 


COURANT (S.) a daily journal, or account of 


Z « 
Jolly 9/4 
. 


of a count, or fo far 28 he had any jurifdic-/ 83K 


tion; at preſent, it is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with a ſhire, both containing a compais, or 


land is divided for the better government 
thereof; ſo that there is no portion of land, 
but it is contained within ſome county; there 
are 40 counties in England, and 12 in Vale. 
Counties or ſhires are ſubdivided into rapes, 


into tithings, &c, In all the counties, ex- 4 
cept Durbam, Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland, © 3 
officers are appointed every Micbaelmas terra ; 
under the denomination of ſheriffs, for the' 
executing juſtice ; other officers of the coun- 
ties are, lord lieutenant, who commands the 
militia, cuffos rotulorum, juſtices of the peace, 
bailiffs, high conſtables, and coroner. There 
are four of the counties called counties pala- 
tines, Viz. Lancafter, Chefler, Durham and Ely, 
which formerly had very great privileges, 
which are now very much abrid gel. 

County corporate, a title given to feverat 3 
cities or ancient boroughs, on which the 
kings of England have beſtowed feveral ex- . 
traoxdinary privileges, annexing to them a 

articular territory or juriſdiction. 1 2 


member born in an eſcutcheon, which ap- b | 
pears to be cut off. = 


one leg is a little bent and ſuſpended from 
the ground, while the other moves forward, 


or fort, as gloves, ſhoes, fiockings, &. 
Couple cloſe, in Heraldry, the fourth. part 

\of a chevron, Es, Re Whos 

'PLE (V.) to join, unite, tle, or bind to- 

gether two things or perſons, | 

an equal meaſure, or equal number of verſes . - 

is found in each diviſion, they are all called 


neſs, undauntedneſs. 


reſolute, fearleſs, 


F 


drawn running are ſo called; in Trade, the. * 
ufual or common price of any thing is called 
courant price; ſo the allowed or national coin 
is called the courant or current coin of tbe 
kingdom. 


things as they paſs ; alſo a dance. 
or haſtily, eſpecially ſpoken of thoſe who 


ambaſſadors, or great men. 


clowniſh, unmannerly. | 
2OURSE (S.) the limits of a racing ground, 
the general manner of behaviour; or leading 
one's life, the rout or way a ſhip ſails in reſpet | 
to the points or compaſs ; alſo the road, path, 


— 
— 
- — _ 
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COX 

CO'VY (S.) a flight or flock of fowls of the 
game, particularly partridges, 

COW (S) what in the Country Language is 
called a kine, that female creature that pro- 
duces much milk, both for food directly, 

and to make buiter and cheeſe, and that, 
alſo brings forth young called calves, which 
as they grow up to maturity, the males are 
again called bulls, and the females cows, 
and the fleſh of theſe, when killed for food, 
is called beef. © os 


check, keep in awe. 

CO/WARD (S.) a fearful, diſpirited perſon, 
one that has no reſolution, hardineſs, or 
courage ; in Heraldry, it is a lion borne with 
his tail doubled, or turned in between his 


legs. | 
 CO'WARDLINESS or CO'WARDICE (S.) 
fearfulneſs, want of reſolution to go through 
trouble or difficulties, mean- ſpiritedneſs. 
CO'WARDLY (Part.) like to, or after the 
way and minner of a coward, fearfully, 
men- ſpiritedly. 
CO'WBRIDGE 8.) in Glamorganſbire, South. 
_ Wales, is a pretty good town, where the 
juſtices hold a quarter- ſeſſions for the 
county the week aſter Eaſer; has a good 
market weekly on Tueſday; is governed by 
a a bailiff annually choſen, and ſworn by the 
deputy conſtable ; from London 136 com- 
puted and 175 meaſured miles. 
_COWES (S.) a noted harbour for ſhipping 
in the Tſe of Wight in Hampſpire. 25 
'CO'WHERD (S.) the perſon or ſervant that 


looks after, or takes care of a number of | 


cows, 

COWL (S.) a hood worn by ſome monks, of 
which there are two kinds, white and black; 
the white is worn when they are performing 
their ceremonies, the black is worn in com- 
mon, : 

CO'WRING (S.) the quivering of young 
hawks, which ſhake their wings in token of 
obedience to the old one. 

CO'WSLIP (S.) a pleaſant, ſmall, yellow, 
ſpring flower, that blows in the months of 

 _ April and May. | 

CO'XA, or CO'CCYGIS OS (S. in Anatomy, 
a bone joined to the lower part of the os 
ſacrum, conſiſting of ſour little bones and 

two cartilages: The uſe of this bone is to 
ſuſtain the inteſtinum rectum; alſo the hip- 
bone. | 

| Coxa Muſculus, a pair of muſcles arifing 
fleſhy from the os ifchium between the muſ- 
culi marſupialis & pyriformis, and deſcending 
- _ obliquely terminate on each ſide the os coccy- 
7} 1 . and adjoining part of the os ſacrum, ſerving 
to draw the os coccygis upwards and inwards. 
© . CO'XCOMB (S.) that?red tuft of fleſh that 
grows upon the head of a cock; alſo a nick- 
8 ſor a prating, ignorant, conceited fel- 

ow. 


COW (V.) to ſnub, ſubdue, bring under, ö 


| 


-COX CO'MICAL: (A.) conceited, filly, fool- 
ith, impertinent. 


| 


C RA 


COY (A. one that pretends a great deal of 
deſty and ſhines ; i Ven ul 
CO/ZEN (V.) to cheat, i uh 
C or N 1 15e IA -oþ 
O'ZENAGE (s.) the a of deceivi 3 
ing, bubbling, or impoſing 3 = . 
CRAB (S.) a ſea ſhell. fiſn, both large and 2 
ſmall ; alſo a wild or four apple; an « e 
ine with claws to heave ſhips off or on th . 
ſtocks, to launch or repair them; alſo a per . 
ſon of an ill · natured diſpoſition. . 
CRA'BBED (A.) ſour, rough, or unpleaſant * 
like wild or unripe fruit; alſo croſs, peeviſt f - 
or furly of temper ; aiſo had, difficult, ant = 
knotty, like very abſtruſe problems, { : 
CRACK (S.) a noiſe occaſioned by the ſuddet 4 
burſting or ſplitting of a thing; alſo a cx 7h 
name for a whore, . Tj 
CRACK (S.) to make a noiſe like the violen * ; 
ſplitting or burning of ſome ſorts of word; al i * 
ſo to boaſt, brag, or value one's ſelf uponſt nd | p : 
real or imaginary perſection or poſſeſſion, N * = 
CRA'CK-BRAINED (A.) one that is dir 18 
dered in his ſenſes, or acts without though thi we | 
or confideration of what muſt follow frog 25 of 
ſuch doings. | | | RANG. 
CRA'CKER (S.) a ſmall fire-work made f led, an 
ſport, that makes a noiſe or cracks often, nearit £ 
CRA'CKNELS (.) hard cakes to eat for ple Wh 
ſure, rather than hunger, that make a ni ted * 
or crackling in their chewing. Lind 
CRA'DLE (S.) a common inſtrument to p Na NBC 
young infants in to ſleep, or to rock ther in Kent, th 
to keep them quiet; allo that part of th ly on "I 
ſtock of a croſs- bow where the bullet is pi bra We 
In Surgery, it is the caſe in which a broke is * al 
leg is laid or put after it is (et and dreſſed 44 com a 
and among the Shipwrights, it is the woods LANE ' | 
frame in which the ſhip is either built or bill and le 
paired, for the convenience of launching ling 200, 
with eaſe and ſafety, ing ray 
CRAFT (S.) a trade; alſo the utenſils uſed i he level , 
fiſhing ; alſo ſmall ſhips, hoys, or lighten Pohon, t 
alſo ſubtilty, cunning, ſlyneſs, a trick, « N ” 
vice, or wile, AE. LI. 
CRA'FTY (A.) ſly, cunning, watchful, of Ng from tt 
that watches for advantages, and Ciſguils haſt to th 
his intentions by filence, or double mea *I 
expreſſions. as 
CRAG (S.) the top or nape of the neck; al it 
the ſummit or apex of a. rock. ANK a. 
CRA/GGED or CRA'/GGY (A.) rough, il ent, jolly 
even, broken, ſteep and difficult to g0 lf. ANK 655 
CRAM (v.) to ſqueeze or thruſt cloſe of ind of elbe 
ther; alſo to over feed, _ Ins from ar 
CRA'MBO (8.) a (portive playing vide 
in rhyme. A'NN 
CRAMP (V.) to confine a perſon in place a rn 6 
time, to do ſomething that is thereby mt AP (S). 2 
difficult to perform. i APE (S, 
CRAMP (S,) a very troubleſome diſeaſe, f ade of 7 
renders thoſe parts of the body 2 de mill, . 
painful, and uſeleſs for a time, h/ HY (s.) 
diſtorting and contracting the neren © 
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of m alty the name of a fiſh, of ſo cold a nature. CR A'SIS (8.) a figure in Crammar, that joins | 
dainty in it is reported to benumb the hands of two ſyllables in one, called alſo ſynerefis 3 
thoſe that touch it, ſometimes called a tor - alſo a due temperament or conſtitution of 
bubble ; allo the name of an iron faſtening the blood, EM | : 
| wed in Maſonry, to Keep large (ones from CRA'SSITUDE (S.) thickneſs,” or the third 1 
, cheat fhing out of their place ; alſo irons nailed to dimenſion of body. : i 
on. thecarriage of a Printer's preſs, to run it in | CRKA TER (S.) a cup, bowl, or goblet ; alſo 4 
rge and and out as occaſion requires. © * | „a a conſtellation in the ſouthern hemiſphere, 1 
3 an en Museo N EE“ (A.) in Heraldry, 2 croſs} confiſting, according to Prelmp's catalogue, 5 
Ir on th rantoenee, is that which has at esch end a of 7 ſtacs, Tycho's 8, and the Britanfic 11 3 
ſo a per camp or ſquare piece coming from it. alſo 2 line to which hawks are faſtened when 
RAMPOONS (S.) pieces of iron hooked at reclaimed, — OO 3 
pleaſant the end, for the pulling up of timber, CRA'VAT (S.) a kind of neck cloth with 
„ peevilt ſtones; Er. | two ends hanging down before, ſomewhat 
cult, and RaMP-RINGS (8.) certain rings worn by | longer than the bands were formerly, and 
G ſome people to prevent the diſeaſe called the plaited cloſe together, 2 LEE 
he ſuddet emp, generally made of thick iron ire; CRA/VE (V.) to defire, wiſh, or long for 
iſo a ca alſo ſhickles or fetters put on felons, &c, |} . earneftly ; to beg, pray, or beſeech, 44 
au WORDS (S.) hard, difficult, unu- C+A'VEN (S.) a coward 5 alſo en ancient 
he violen lun or uncommon words ; alfo in the Cart- manner of deciding right by combat, 
vood; al ing Din, the ſentenze of death paſſed by CRA'/VING (A.] defirousegvetous, longing 
upon ſq the judge upon a criminal, . | for or greedy of any thing. 4 
eſſion, RANAGE (S.) a liberty to uſe a crane at CRAW (S.) the crop or repoſitory for the food | 
is diſor a whart for the drawing of goods out of a in a bird, which performs the ſame office as 
t though ſkip; it alſo figrifies the money paid as a the flomach doth in other creatures. 
llow frog conbderation of the ſaid grant. CAiAWL (V.) to creep os move ſlowly, par- 
RA'NROAN (S.) in D.rſufpire, is well wa- ticularly ſpoke of ſnails, worms, &c. that do 
made ft tered, and plrafantly ſeared, having a chace not go upon legs. ? EIS 
often. nearit, many miles in length ; it has a ſmall CRAY'ON (S.) a ſubſtance made up of different 
t for plea market weekly on Wedneſday z' 76 compu- colours to draw pictures with upon paper. 
Ke 2 not tel, and 85 meaſured miles diſtant from CRA'ZY: (A.) weak, infirm, fickly, almoſt 
Lindn, h worn out; alſo inclined to, or affected win 
ent to fr KA'NBROOK (s.) a large town, well paved | madneſs. 4 
rock th in La, that has a conſiderable market week. | CREAM (S.) the thick buttery ſubſtance that 
art of l ly on Saturday ; was formerly much noted | riſes or ſwims upon milk; alſo the whoiceft,” 
let 18 PN for a great number of clothiers, but that trade | beſt, or moſt curious part of a thing, book, 
h Or 8 now almoſt loſt ; it is diſtant from London [| matter, &c. | 3 
d Kell 44 computed, and 51 meaſured miles. Cream of Tartar, a preparation of tartar, 
he woods KANE (S.) a bird that has a very long neck, | made by boiling it in water till it is diſſolved, 
uit of bill and legs; alſo a machine uſed for the | and paſſing the diſſolution through a ſtraining” 


nchingl ia goods out of and into a ſhip, or put- | bag; half the liquor being evaporated; the 
ng them into ware-houſes that are above remainder is fet to cool, which ſhoots into 


oy he level of the grouud ; alſo a name for a | cryſtals, part ſwimming at top like a creams 
ph = Ee, to draw off wine, Kc. without the | CREASE (S.) the mark of a plait or fold in 
| , , ; 


. garment, leaf of a book, &c. ; f 
A'NE-LINES (S.) in a Ship, are lines go- CREASE (V.) to make a mark or wrinkle in 
ng from the upper end of the ſprit- ſail top- | paper, filk, &c. by plaiting, c. : 

| att to the middle of the fore-ſtays, CREATE (v.) to cauſe, or bring into being 


tchſul, of 
nd Ciſguil 


wang UM (S.) an aſſemblage of bones ſerv- | from nothing; alſo to excite or ſtir up diffe- 
1 | $48 a cover to the brain and cerebellum 5 rences among friends. SS ; 
"AY ully called the ſkull. : { CREA'TION (S.) the producing or making 
1 „ A.) f healthy, merry, briſk , lively, | ſomething out of nothing, which ſtrialy _ 
t to go ps * x 7; alſo poſitive, or ſure, properly is the effect of God's power only, 
cloſe to 0 1, in engines for raiſing water, is a | all other formations and productions being 
| I ly elbow, but in a ſquare form, projec- properly transformations or change of ſhape 
with wotl - whey an axis or ſpindle, and ſerving by | only. | a 
ANN on to raiſe and fail the piſtons, REA TOR (S.) he that has the power of 
| in place! ns (S.) a ſmall lit, hole, or opening creation, which properly belongs to God | 
gereb/ mil > oy wainſcoting, floor, &c, h only. : 528 1 |; 
bo ). 2 cant name for money. | CREATURE (S.) ſomething made or brought 
diſeaſe, il ade 5 2 light kind of fluff like gauſe, into being by another, alſo a perſon ſo at- 
affected vel be mill raw fik gumm'd and twiſted on; tached to the intereſt and commands of an- 
by violent 39 n by women for mourning. | other, that he is to do whatever is pleaſing 
— * -) x ſudden noiſe, the fame with] to, or promoting of the deftgus. inclination 


or will of that other perſon, 
1 n CRE DENCE 


re ” 
- 


P 
5 


CRE 


CRE/DENCE (S.) belief, truſt, confidence or | 


aſſurance. 
 CREDE'N TIALS (S.) letters of recommenda. 
tion and ppwer, eſpecially ſuch as are given 

to ambaſſadors, or any publ. ck miniſters, 

by the princes and fates that ſend them. 
CREDIBT'LITY cr CRE/DIBLENESS (S.) 


probability, likelihood, the aſſurance of truth 


that is in any relation or evidence. 
CRE'DIBLE (A.) that is probable, likely, or 
worthy of being believed; a perſon or ſtory 
that deſerves credit. 
CREDIT (S.) publick faith, or-the confidence 
that one man puts in another; the reputa- 
tion, honour, or eſteem that a perſon or 
thing meets with, or deſerves. | 
CRE DTTABLE (A.) honourable, worthy, fit 
to be done. BS 
CRE'DITON or CRE/DEN-TOWN (S.) in 
Dewverſhire, a ſmall town, fituate on the ri- 
ver Creder, between two hills; it has a mar- 
ket weekly, and is diſtant from London 147 


computed, and 183 meaſured miles; Was | CRE'/PUSCLE (S.) ſee Twilight, 
| formerly a biſhop's ſee, which is nuw re- | CRE'SCENT (S.) a diſtinguiſhing mark 
| Hera'dry, whereby the ſecond brother, 
family deſcending from him is diſtingyiſh' 
vViZ, a half moon with the horns turned il 
wards; In Farriery, when that point of 
horſe's coffin-bone which is moſt advanced 
falls down and preſſes the ſole outwards, | 
is ſaid to have creſcents ; in common, the wa 
means increaſing. 
cumſtances neceſſary to inform one of the | CREST (S.) in Armoury, the uppermoſt py 
of the armcur which defends the head, f 
ſing over the reſt like a cock's comb; 
Hera/dry, the uppermoſt part of anam 
lying over the caſk or helmet; in (ar 
a piece of ſculpture to adorn the top, or les 


moved to Exeter, 


CRE'DITOR (S.) one who gives credit to, or 


puts confidence in another, and generally is 
applied to that perſon in trade who truſts 
another with money or goods. 
CREDU'LITY (S.) an eafineſs of temper, that 
is ready to beiieve what another relates to be 
true, without examining into the ſeveral cir- 


reality of the matter. 

CR&RE/DULOUS (A) a perſon of an eaſy diſpo- 
fition, good natured, and ready to believe 
the fallacious pretences of deſigning men, 
without ſuſpecting or thoroughly examining 


into them, 


8 
CREED (s.) a ſummary of the principal arti- | CRE'STFALLEN (A.) ſpoken of a horſe whe 
the upper part of his neck on which i 
main grows, does not ſtand upright, but 
clines to eicher fide ; alſo fear, diſpited 


cles of the Chriſtian faith z of which there 
are three allowed by the canons- of the 
church, wiz. that called the Apofiles Creed, 
which tho? it bears their name, is generally 


believed to be compoſed a great while after | CRE'VICE (S.) a ſmall ſlit, chink, or hole! 
a wall, floor, &c. 
St. Aibanafius ; and the Nicene Creed, which | CREW (S.) a company or number of md 
in one place, generally applied to the me 
that go in one ſhipz when applied 10 
land, it commonly has a diſdainful meaning 
ſpeaking of the perſons as if they weretlt 
ves, whores, &c. 
CRE WEL. (S.) a fine ſort of worſted, lt 
monly made from t 
ſtuff or weavers canes, 
curious needle works with. 
CREEK (v.) to ſqueek, or make a noiſe like CRE / WET (S.) a ſmall gtaſs veſſel, conm® 
ly uſed to put oil o 
CREEKLADE or CRI'CKLADE (S.) in Wilt-CRIB (S.) a manger for cattle ; 
of a parcel of cds put out of tho! 
the players, at their own choice, in 
called cribboge. 
handfomly endowed 3 65 computed, and 8x [CRIB (V.) to with. hol 
or thieve a part cut of 


their time; the Atbanaſian Creed, or that of 


was compoſed at the council of Nice, held 
in the year 325. | 

CREEK or CRICK (S.) a ſmall bay, or little 
harbour; alſo a narrow neck or gut that 

runs up into the country from the harbour, 
where goods, &c. may be landed; allo a 
diſeaſe that affects the muſcles of the neck, 
and renders them ſo ſtiff, that it cannot be 


readily moved or turned about, 


a door, whoſe hinges want oiling. 

fire, a borovgh-town, that ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament 3 it has a ſmall market 
weekly on Saturday, and a good free. ſchool 


meaſured miles diſtant from London. 


as dogs and other creatures often 
come tilently, ſoftly, or unawar 
ſons to diſcover what 
hear what they are ſpeaking, 
that go without ſhoes, &c, 
CREE PER (S.) avy thing that crawls 
Creeps ; allo the plant nightſhade, and ſe 
ral others that gardeners 
ple's windows in the ſummer-time, + 
CREMA'STERS or SUSPENSO'RES ($,)1 
p the teſticles drawn up 


do; alſo 
E8 upon 
Aung, or 
as thoſe 


plant to ſhade [ 


muſcles which kee 
the act of coition, 
CRENA'TED LEAVES (S.) in Botary, fy 
leaves as are jagged, or have notches roy 
CRENE'LLE (S.) in Heraldry, an honourgt 
ordinary that is intended like the battlemey 


CREEITATION (S.) a noiſe made by i 
breaking, cracking, or rattling of ary thin 
as the burning ot thorns, the parching ( 


he thrums or ends of tl 
uſed to matk. & 4 


alſo the nun 
hoſe dealt d 
a fm 


CREEP (V.) to crawl ſlowliy upon all fours, 
4 5 | ; | | 


* 


out for neceſſaries. 


CRICK 
by col 
much, 
great | 
CRICK. 

| makes 
about 
wooder 
name 0 
balls, 
RICKH! 
petty te 
t hh 
mean ; f 
meaſure 
RICOND 
the laryr 
RIVER (x 
makes p 
there to 
alſo a pa 
the fireet 
loft, to b 
RIME 8 
apainft, « 
RIMINA 
breaker 0 
MINA 
ing to the 
IMP (S., 
chants th: 
in ſhippin| 
KMSON 
KINGE (v 
to ſtoop « 
Dumours 0 
WNKLE | 
and out lil 
WPPLE ( 
der ſon in h 
perſon fr 
hate der. 
VPPLE (i 
Mliether bo 
RI'SIS ($. 
Wantages 
re brought 
on, in ord 
5. (A.) t 
Plverized | 
liveled up 
RISTA G 
liddle, of th 
the craniv 
art of the 
un, called 
Wgery, for 
INdament, | 
TERION 
wth or falſh 


d, keep back; 1 ve and exa 


cal 


Metimes it 
MOure whe 


8.) a pain in the neck, occaſioned 
which ſtiffens and ſwells the part fo 
that it cannot be moved without 
nest pain, or uneaſineſs. W 
CRICKET S.) the name of an infect that 
| makes a chirping noiſe like a bird, frequent | 
about bakers ovens 3 allo a ſmall, low, 
wooden tool for children to fit on; alſo the 
name of an exerciſe or game with bats and 


RICKHO/WEL (S.) in Precknockfhire, a 
petty town, ſcated on the UA, over which 
it hyh a bridge; but the market is very 
mean; from London 119 computed, and 148 


RICOYDES (S.) a cartilage encompaſſing 
the larynx, or top of the wind pipe. 

RIER S.) an officer in courts of juſtice that 
makes proclamation of buſineſs then and 
there to be dane, calls the witneſſes, &c. 
alſo a pariſh- officer that goes up and down 
the fireets to make proclamation of things 
loft, to be ſold, &c. 
RIME (S.) an offence, tranſgreffion, or fin | 
apainſt, or breach of a known law, 
KIMINAL (S.) an offender, tranſgreſſor, or 
breaker of a law or command. 

MIN AL. (A.) a finful, offenſive, or tend- 
ng to the breach of ſome law. 

UM (S.) an agent or factor for thoſe mer- 
chants that trade in coals 
In ſhipping for that trade. 
KWMSON (S.) a curious deep red colour, 
KINGE (v.) to make low bows and ſcrap 
to ſloop or ſubmit to, or comply with the 
Pumours of another. 5 

VIE (V.) to plait, or fold; to run in 
und out like the courſe of a river. 
YPPLE (V.) to lame, hurt, or- diſable a 
y; alſo to hinder or diſable 
g any thing by any means 


kl (S.) a lame or difabled 
Miether bodily or otherwiſe, 

(8) the point of time that the ſeveral 
Wantages and diſadvantages of any thing 
ſe brought to a compariſon and conſidera - 
0 give judgment upon it, 
that is in a ſtate of being eaſy 
bled, that is dried or 


or are concerned 


tiveled up by heat. 
STA GALLI (8 


N ) an eminence i 
ae of the ©, wha inence in the 


oides, advancing with- 
. and to which is faſtened that 
* Of the dura mater which divides the 
, called falx, Chriſta is alſo a term in 
eſcence ariſing about the 
mbling a cock's comb: 
the reſt or proof of the | 
d, goodneſs or badneſs of a 


Wgery, for an excr 


) curious, nice, very inquifi- 
in examining into a thing; 
applied to time, as the very 
a thing was done, or is pro- 


0 
per to be done in; alſo the time when a diſ- 
eaſe gives proper ſymptoms for a een 
to make a ju? gment of the conſequence 6: 2 
diſtemper that a perſon is afflicted with. 

RI/TICISM (S.) a very uſeſul and excellent 
art when properly appl. ed, and ſkiifully uſed, | 
being that which by comparing a perſon's 
actions or writings by the laws and rules of 
equity and truth, the. errors that ariſe in ei- 
ther are diſcovered, or a way ſhewn how 
they may be amended, 1 

CRITICIZE (v.) to examine nice ly, curiouſ- 

ly, and judiciouſly into any thing, in order 
to do juſtice to all concerned. They who 
do not thus, or are partial, by exhibiting the 
faults, of omitting the beauties of a pet form- 
' ance, may mere juſtly be ſaid to cavil than 
to crittein . a 5 
CRITICK s.) a learned and ſkilful perſon in 
any art or ſcience, or who takes a great deal 
of pains to ſet the defects and beauties of an 
action, or writing in their true light. ; 

CROAK or CROKE (v.) to make an ugly, 

hoarſe noife, like a raven, toad, &c. | 

] CRO'CHES (S.) lttle buds upon the top of a 

deer's horn. 

CROCK (s.) a coarſe earthen pan; alſo the 

carcaſe of a ſmall ſheep. 2 

CROCK (v.) to ſmut, daub, or black a thing 

with foot, Mex? 2 

CRO/CODILE (S.) a voracious, amphibious 
creature that infeſts the river Nile; it is 

ſhaped like a lizard, but is much larger; 
there are ſome that are near thirty feet in 
length; alſo a term in Rbhetorrck for an ex- 
preſſion that has à double meaning. 

CRO CUs (S.) a term for ſaffron; alſo a name 
given to ſeveral chymical preparations, from 
their reſemblance to ſa ffron in colour z ſuch as 

Crocus Martis Aperiens, which is a prepara- 

tion made by expoſing iron plates to the air 

to contract a ruſt. | 
Crocus Martis Aftringens, which is made 
hy waſhing iron ſeveral times in ſtrong vi- 
negar, and then calcining it for five or fix 
hours, | 

Crocs Metallorum, à kind of impure, opake 
glaſs of antimeny, made by firing equal parts 
of powder of antimony ind falpetre well 
mixed in an iron mortar, and covered with 
. 333 ö 

CROFT (S.) a ſmall cloſe or field near a dwel - 

ling houſe. | - 

CROISA'DE,' CRUSA'DE or CRUSA'DO (S.) 

an expedition againſt the Turks, undertaken 
by the Chriſtians for the recovery of Paleſ- 
tine, uſmally called the Holy Land; it is called 
croiſade, becauſe the parties concerned were 
diſtinguiſned by a croſs fixed to their gar- 

ments, as a badge. 1 

CROT'SES-(S.) thoſe who had been, or were 

- going a pilgrimage to the Hey Land; allo 
thoſe concerned in the attempts for the re- 

covery ofthe Holy Land. . 

CROISANTEE” (A.) in Heraldry, a croſs 

N 2 | creicented, - 


C 


* 


_ 2 
C RO SR 


creſcented, or having a creſcent or half] CROTCH (S.) the forked part of a tree, & 
moon fixed on each end. CRO'TCHt'T (S.) the name of a — 
CRO MEN (s. ) in Nor fol, upon the ſea-ſhorez} note, whole time is half a minim 3 Allo 
it was formerly a much larger town than it | fancy, whimſey, or chimera ; in Prinj 
is now, containing two pariſh churches, one 


} 

b 

iT 
1 * 
14 
. 
1 


ſwallowed up by an inundation of the ſea; 


0 


CRO Ny (S.) a familiar or intimate friend or 


C 


fes point of the eſcutcheon. Alſo, an inſtru- 
ment uſed in Surveying, being a braſs circle 


c 


of which, with many of the houſes, vas 


it is yet a pretty large town, and well tre- 
quented by fiſhermen, eſpecially for lobſters, 
which are caught here in great abundance ; 
it is diſtant from London 102 computed, and 
127 meaſured miles. 


acquaintance. 
ROOK (S.) a ſhepherd's ſtaff. 4 
ike 


petala, and their calix to conſiſt of four pie- 
ces; the piſtil generally bec mes the fruit. 


In Heraldry, an ordinary conſiſting of doub e 


lines meeting, but not paſſiing thro' one an- 
other, and forming four rizht angles near the 


divided into four equai parts, by lines inter - 
ſecting each other in the ceoter, at the ex- 
tremities of either of wich is fixed a fight, 
with holes below each flit, tor the diſcovery 
of diſtant objects. 


| hooked at each end, ſerving to link or bi 
CROUCH (V.) to bow, or pay ſubmiſſion 
CROUP (s.) the buttocks or hinder part of 
CROUPA'DE (S.) in the Mis, a leap high 


two marks made thus [] or thus () e 
clofing a parentheſis; alto certain frok 


certain articles together, 


a very humble manner, to beg, pray, xe 


horſe, 


people v 


than the curvette, wherein the ſore a they we 


hinder legs of a horſe keep an equal heig 


l 
CROOK (V.) to bend or make uneven being truſs'd under his belly, and not feng 
the twining courſe of a river. 5 much as ſhewing his fhoes. Jhe 
CROO'KHORN, or CRE'WKERN (S.) in  CRO/UPER (S.) that part of a horſe's fy gs give 
Somerſet ſhire is a town three furlongs long, ture that goes under his tail to keep the ſi Dome 
on the river Parret, near the confines of] dle Ready, The O 
Dorſetſhire ; hath a conſiderable market | CROW (S.) the name of a large ravend n 
weekly on Saturday for corn, ſheep and o- bird; alſo an iron inſtrument uſed alk Jie 
ther neceſfaries; is diſtant from London 14 to move things of great weight and bulk, We him u 
computed, and 152 meaſured miles. | blocks of marble, &c. In Fowling, aa Th. 0) 
+ CROP (S.) the gathering or collection of corn, net to catch wild fowl is called a crown who rail; 
hay, &c. that any piece of ground aftords 3 alſo ſurgeons uſe an inſtrument for extra * The My 
alſo the craw «f a bird, ; ing bullets, broken bones, &c. called a cm led the 
CROP (v.) to break or cut ſhort; to clip or | bill; in a Ship, thoſe ropes that are di red 2 
curtail a thing, as corn, a flower, hair, &c. into many parts by the dead man's eye, The T 
CROSE'TTE (S.) in Arcbitecture, the returns] called crow's feet; as are thoſe croſs in „ 
in the corners of chambranets, door- caſes, that are uſed in the military art, which brovince, 
or window- frames, called alſo ears, elbows, ing thrown any way have always one {þ The Cy 
ancones, prothyrides. | | upwards to lame the horſes, &c, when fi enter 
Croi ſette of Luthern, the plaiſter or cover- | army is routed, &c. The C 
ing near a lathern, => CROW (v.) to make a noiſe like a cock; ed the li 
C ROSIER (S.) a biſhop*s aff in the form of to boaſt, brag, vaunt, or tyrannize 0 be Ly: 
a ſhepherd*s crook, hicroglyphically admo. perſon, | 1 b the vi 
niſhing them, and declaring to others, thy | CROWD (S.) a great throng or multitude ded in 
are and ought to be true ſpiritual ſhepherds, people very cloſe together; alſo a fade. Crown: 
C:iO'sSIERSS.} a religious order, ſo called, | CRO'/'WLAND or CRO'YLAND (S.) in & four Say 
becauſe they cirry a ſtaff with a croſs at the cola ſpire, formerly noted for a great abe) hon for h 
end; alſo in Afirozomy, four ſtars that are monaſtery of Benedictine monks, and 00 Ridrate, 
near the ſouthern pole, in the ſhape of a| particularly for its extraordinary fituati or by t 
croſs, by which the ſouth pole is, or may be | beirig ſo encompaſſed with fens, bogs, Paurled 
eaſily known to all perſons in the ſouthern | pools, that it is inaccefſible on the ſouth 8 leaves © 
hemiſphere, | || weſt fides; it confifts of three fireets iq ciently a 
CRO'SLET (S.) in Heraldry, is a ſmall croſs, } rated from each other by water-col eien pri 
made at the extremity of a great one. planted with willows, built on piles $till of 
CROSS (S.) a machine compoſed of two pieces] into the bottom of a great pool, and poi | Crown, i 
interſecting each othzr; in Botany, the ar- by a triangular bridge, curiouſly cot eizn anc 
rangement of the petala of ſeveral flowers, and built: And tho*the town is pretty e of fi, 
which are to have no more nor leſs than four] inhabited, yet the market, which is w Crown, i 


on Saturday, is but a poor one; their ma,” 
eſt gain is from fiſh and wild ducks, u 
in the month of Auguſ, are ſo very mm 
ous that they drive 3000 into a MB 
time; there are a great many poo 00 
near the town for the liberty of iſh; 
they pay the crown 3000. fe 
No corn grows within 5 miles of the 6 
upon account of its being in the mid{t0 
tens; diſtant from London 71 compulth, 
88 meaſured miles, " 
CROWN (v.) to finiſh, compleat, 0 


7 
„ declar a 
record. 


ROSS GRAVNED (A.) peeviſh, humour- 
ſome, difficult, hard to pleaſe, &T. 


"Wn, C 


laſt hand to a thing. CRON dow, 


ad 


CRO 


tree, & now (s) an ornament worn on the head | 
a muß by ſovercigns, 28 a mark of their dignity z it 
; Alſo was at firft only a fillet tied round the head, 
| Printi but was afterwards made of all ſorts of leaves 


and flowers, and other rich ſtuffs, and ſome- 
times adorned with jewels of great value; 
the high prieſt among the Jer wore a 
wn, which girt about his mitre, or the 


8 ( ) en 
in firok 
nk or bit 


bmiffiog lower part of his bonnet, and was tied be- 
pray, xc hind his head; on the fore? part was a plate 
er part of ofgold, upon which was engraven Holineſs to 


the Lord, Among the Romans, new married 


leap high people wore crowns upon the wedding day; 

e ſore a they were likewiſe worn at feaſts, and were | 
qual heig compoſed of herbs that had the quali y of re- 
nd not freſhing and ſtrengthening the brain. 


The Military Croton, among the Romans, 
was given to him who had ſignalized himſelf 
in ſome martial exploit. 

The Oval Crown, was beſtowed upon a ge- 
neral who had been victorious over ſlaves. 
| The Naval or Reftral Crown, was preſented 
Wo him who firſt boarded an enemy's ſhip, 


orſe's fy 
eep the a 


ge raven 
ed as alt 
and bulk, 


lizg, ala The 0bfidional Crown, was given to him 
| a crow 14 whoraiſed a ſiege. | 
; for extrak The MuralCrown was given to him who firſt 
alled a crou Faled the walls of a beſieged place, and there 


it are divid 
an's eye, 
ſe croſs int 
ct, which! 
ays one þ 
Kc. when 


ved a ſtandard, 
The Triumpbal Crown was given to a ge- 
tera] who gained a battle, or conquered a 
province. | 
The Cafirenfis was a crown given him who 
lt entered an enemy's camp. 

The Civic Crown was given him who ſa- 
ed the life of a citizen, 1 

The Laurel Crowon, was given by the Greeks 
Þ the victorious Athlete, or thoſe who con- 


e a cock; 
znnize Of 


r multitude nded in the Olympick games. | 

ſo a fiddle, Crown if Thorns, a crown put upon the head 
D ($,)in l Voor Saviour by Pontius Pilate, by way of de- 
great abbe Won for his ſting himſelf king of the Fexvs. 

nks, and i Rabiated Crowns, crowns with 12 points, 
nary fituati In by the ancient emperors, | 
ens, bogs, A Pearledor Flowered Crowns, thoſe of pearls, 
z the ſouth leaves of ſmallage, parſley, &c. ſuch were 


e ſireets { 
water-C0 


Kiently almoſt all crowns, even thoſe of ſo- 
eln princes, tho? not uſed in their armo- 


on piles M gell of late, | 
ol, al Crown, in Commerce, a name given to both 
ouſly cont "gn and domeftick money, of or near the | 
, * of five ſhillings ſterling, 

. is 77 : . 7 b 
, ker — in Arcbitetture and Aſtronomy, See 
d ducks, . Crown or Coronet, in Heraldry, is placed in 
ſo very manling of an armory, to ſhew the dig- 


into a bet l Job the perſon who bears it. 


ny png wr. 0 e, an office ſo called, becauſe 
ry oi is more immediately concerned 
00 |, 5 q Me tranſzQions there, The cler k of this | 
es 0a C 3 RO in caſes of error, 
ers, indi ; wo. in. | 
We &, mation, » incictments in the crown, in- 


decks, recognizances, writing ef plead- 
| "Rciirations, a 10 
pleat, 0 let record, , and other proceedings up- 


C501 3 the fineſt ſort of glaſs for 


CRU 
Crown ¶ beel of a Watch, that part next 
the balance, which by its motion drives it. 
Croꝛun- Po, in Architefure, a poſt which 
ſtands between two principal rafters, | 

CRO/WNING (S.) in Archite&ure, that which 
finiſhes a decoration z in common Speech, it is 
the compleating, finiſhing, or ſetting the laſt 
hand to a thing ; alſo performing the great 
ceremony to a king, of owning and accept=- 
ing him as ſuch, by the publick performance 
thereof. . 2 

CRO/YDON (S.) in Surry, a large handſome 
town, upon the edge of Banfled Downs, from 
which, to the river Thames, the country be- 
ing all paſture grounds, is incloſed the ma- 
nor belonging to the ſee of Cantorbury; the 
archbiſhops have a palace here, which is now 
little uſed ; the hoſpital for a warden and 28 
men and women, and the free ſchool and 
church, are large handſome buildings; the 
market is weekly on Saturdays; abundance 
of corn, and particularly oats and oatmeal, 
are bought up here for Londos; there are 
two fairs annually, wiz, June 24, and Sept. 
21, to the latter great numbers of the lower 
claſs of people go from London, from which 
it is 10 miles diſtant. | 

CRU'CIBLE (S.) a melting-pot uſed by filver- 
ſmiths, chymiſts, &c, to melt down metals, 
ores, &c. in, ſo tempered, that no fire is too 
ſtrong for it, 

CRU'CIFIX (S.) a repreſentation of Chriſt 
upon the croſs, ſomet:mes painted upon a 
flat, but more generally carved out of ſome 
ſolid matter, uſually worn in the pockets or 


about the necks of devotees in the Popiſh 


religion. | 
CRUCIFI'XION (S.) the nailing or faſtening 
to a croſs by way of puniſhment. 


CRU'CIFY (V.) to puniſh, mortify, or ſub- 


due; but more particularly to put to death, 
by nailing to a croſs as a puniſhment, 
CRUDE: (A. ) raw, undigeſted, irregular, un- 
refined, 
CRU'DITY (S.) rawneſs ; als the ſtate of a 
diſeaſe, wherein the morbifi k matter is not 
yet come to a head, but increaſes the diſeaſe, 


CRUEL. (A.) without tenderneſs or compaſ- 


| 


. fion, hard hearted, fierce and brutiſn; alſo 
painful, grievous, hard to be born, 
CRU/ELTY or CRU'ELNESS (S.) torment- 
ing, hard-heartedneſs, unkind or unnatural 
uſage, fierceneſs, bloody-mindednels. 
CRUISE (v.) to ſail backward and forward 
upon the ſeas and coafts of any country, in 
N o protect the ſhipping of one, and to 
take tho'e of another prince or ſtate. 
CRUISER (S.) a ſhip that gvards the coaſts, 
in order to keep away pirates, &c. alſo to 
make prizes of the ſhips belonging to ſome 
particular prince; and in general, any one 
that is upon the watch to cob another. 
CRUMB (S.) a ſmall piece, or little part of 
any thing; alſo the ſoſt or infide part of a2 


loaf of bread. 
| | CRU MBLE 


— 


 CRU'MMY (A.) full of crumb alſo fat, 


. 


CRUMBLE or CRUMB (v.) to break into 
ſmall parts by rubbing between the hands, | 
&C, 


rich, plump, or fleſhy. ; 
CRUMP (A.) deformed, crooked, diſtorted, 
out of regular ſhape and proportion. 
CRU/PLE (V.) to tumble, diſorder, ruffle, 
or make Itregular marks or creaſes in a gar- 
ment, &c, 
CRU/OR (S.) the thick, globulous part of 
the blood, when feparated from the ſerum. 
CRU “PPER (S.) the buttock or rump of a 
horſe ; alſo the leathern girdle that goes under 
his tail, to hold the ſaddle faſt on his back. 
CRURAL VEIN and ARTERY (S.) in Ana- 
tomy, the large artery and vein of the thigh. 
CRU*REUS (S.) in Andtomy, a muſcle faſtened 
to the thigh bone, ſerving to exter d the leg. 


CRUSE or CRUET (S.) a glaſs Phial or veſſel 


to hold and mix oil and vinegar, &c. 
CRUSH (V.) to ſqueeze violently ; to break or 
put out of its form by extraordinary preſ- 


* 


ſtal, and without colour, famous for in d. 


uſual refraftions ; it takes a red beat with. 
out lofing its tranſparency, and calcines 
without fuſion ; ſteeped in water it loſes its 
natural poliſh, and rubbed on cloth is elec. 
trical, In Cymiſtry, that part of a lixivian 
or lye made of any metal or mineral, which 
remains congealed after part of the moiſture 


is evaporated, of which there are many for 


uſed for various purpoſes, as cryſtal of cop 
per is made by diffolving copper in ſpirit o 
nitre evaporated and gryſtallized, to gain the 
ſalts for cauſticks, &c. 


CRYSTALLINE HUMOUR (S.) a thick hy 


mour in the middle of the eye, ſhaved lik 
a convex lens, ſomething flatred, er ving tt 
refract the rays of light, that they may me: 


»in the retina, and form an image upon it 


whereby viſion may be performed; it is th 
flatneſs or convexity of the cfalline Lamur 
that makes people long or ſhort fighted, 


CRYSTALLIZA'TION OF SALTS {S,) i 


aqueous parts, and at libcrty to (ho2t int 


Chymiſtry, is when they are 15 from thei 


fing ; alſo to ruin, hinder, diſable, or diſap- ts, | 
point a perſon by oppreſſion or otherwile. cryſtals, which is a property peculiar to falt 
CRUST S.) the external and hard part of a JCRYSTALLIZE (V.) to reduce falts, & 


body, particularly of bread, or any baked} into ſmall pieces exceeding clear and tran 
matter made of flour. parent, 3 enten 
CRUS TA CEOUsS (A.) ſhelly, or covered with |CRYSTA/LLOMANCY S.) a method of io cock 
a hard cruſt or coat called a ſhell, particu- | telliug future events by means of 2 mini that ca 
larly ſpoken of fiſhes, ſuch as the crab, lob-] wherein that which is wanted to be kno cu. 
ſter, oyſter, cockle, &c. is pretended to be repre'ented, chaſtiſe 
CRU'STA VILLO'SA (S.) the fourth tunick, CUB (S.) the young of a bear, fox, &. VE (S.) 
or coat of the ſtomach. CU'BATURE (S.) the quantity or ſolid when k. 
CRU'STINESS (S) pettiſhneſs, croſſneſs, &c. tent of any matter or propoſed body, wit . 
. alfo the condition of a loaf of bread, the out- | ther liquid or ſolic. os > 
fide of which is covered all over with cruſt, CUBE (S.) a regular ſolid with fix ſquare? perriwi 
CRU'TCHES (S.) inſtruments made uſe of | equal faces, all the right angles to one yy VFF (s. 
by lame perſons to aſſiſt and enable them] ther; in Arithmerich, a number produzedb W thes 
to walk, work, &c. and Merafbhorically, the multiplication of a ſquare by its —_ or back 
aſſiſtance of any kind whatever. Cube root of a number, is a number 1 Auf or 
CRY (v.) to ſhout or bawl out, to make an)] being multiplied into itſelf, and 9 | times wi 
kind of mournſul noiſe upon account o! | that product, gives the number of whi of the en 
pain, ſorrow, grief, &c. to weep, or expreſs | root is ſought. | pech, ol a nick na 
the real or pretended ſorrow of a perſon by CU BIT (S.) a meaſure for | 1 * VFF (y) 
tears; alſo to publiſh, declare, or proclaim] the ancients, and par ticular 5 dy . palm of 
any thing in the publick ſtreets, &c. ; taken from the length of a comme thit part 
CRY'PTA (S.) a fubterranecus place; alſo a | arm, from the elbow to the extrem that turns 
vault under a church, wherein the dead are] middle finger. x belt UIRA'SS / 
interred. - CU'/BITUS (S.) that bone of the arm that cover 
CRY ÞTO/GRAPHY (s.) the art of expiefling | the elbow and the wriſt, . ll Waiſt befo 
dur ſentiments ſecretly, by writing in cy- | CU'BO- CUBE (S.) a eee "he fi IRASSIE 
phers, figures, uncommon characters, &c. y the old algebraiſts, to rage * gelence ag 
CRYPTO'LOGY (S.) the art of private talk. power, now generally wrote x 4 il ULDE LA 
ing, whether it be by language, motions, c.] that is, a continual ark paſs x6, i ture, rea 
CRYSTAL. (S.) a mineral one reſembling a] five times; as 64 hc" = are to finiſh th 
diamond, but inſertor to it both in hardneſs ng Abe bs or x; a8 117949 - % rot 
and luſtre; it is fcund in the tops of high, y a“, is of 7, or 4a. mark zult; aliq 
rough, craggy mountains, whence, it js very | CU/CK FIELD (8.) in S "”y — 2s WLG.) 
probable, it had its name rock cryſtal; there} weekly on Friday, tho 3 $4 1 Out of 
is alſo a ſaRitiovs ſort made at glaſs houſes, |, Monday; it is diſtant 3 . LL(S.) a 
which is in reality nothing but a very fine] puted, aud 40 meaſure  cnftrymeN [ $00 or ha 
fort of glaſs. | |CUCKING STOOL (5.) - women; bench 
_ * Iſland Cryſtal, a tranſparent foſſile brought] merly uſed to puniſh (col0ing Frpole, - 


: jt was 0 
from land, ſoft as a tale, clear as rock c:y-| called a tumbrel or trebucbe 5 it N 
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in which the offender was faſtened, and ſo 

ducked in a pond of water, 
brewers for tranſgreffing the law were alſo 
fixed in ſuch a chair, and fo ducked or plon- 

in a ſtinking pond, or other filthy place. 

CVKOLD (S.) an igaominious name giver 
to the huſband of a woman that criminally 
converſes with other men, ſuppoſed to ariſc 
from his incapacity or frig'dity. ,» 

CUCULLATE FLOWER (S. a beautiſul blue 
flower, called by ſome monk's hood. 

CUCURBITE S.) a chymical veſſel made ol 
zi s, earth or metal, almoſt in the ſhape of 
2 comai0n quart bottle, to rectify and diſt! 

eevY0s (S.) a fly in America, which is 
{ad to give ſo ſtrong a light in the dark, as 
todo the office of a lamp or candle. 

cup (S.) ſometimes means the inſide of the 
throat, and ſometimes the food that a cow 
keeps there, and chews over again; from 
whence, to c bea the cud, fign-fies to ponder. 

thnk, or ruminate upon a thing much ot: 


CV'DDY (S.) the place in a firſt rate man of 
war between the captain's and the lieute - 
nants cabbins and the poop, divided into 
ſereral ſmall cabbins for the maſters and ſe- 
cretaries offices, æ c. | 

CUDGEL (S.) any ftick of a moderate ſize, 
that can be freely and eafily handled. 

CUDGEL (V.) to beat 

chaſtiſe with a ſtick, 

VE (S.) a notice, token, or item, what or 

when to ſpeak 3 alſo the diſpoſition or incli- 

nation that a perſon is in to do or let a thing 

alone; alſo the name of a 


„ threſh, corre, or 


particular ſort of 


CUFF (s.) that part of a coat at the bottom 
of the arm or next the hand, that turns up | 
or back again, \-metimes made of the ſame 
fluff or ſort with the garment, and ſome- 
limes with another ſort ; alſo a'blow or, box 
of the ear with the palm of the hand; alſo 
a nick name given to an old man. 
VFF (V.) to flap or ſtrike a perſon with tbe 
palm of the hand 3 alſo to make or put on 
lit part of the ſleeve of a gown, coat, &c. 
that turns up, or is doubled. 
VIRA'SS {S.) a thin, light, ſteel armour, 
t covers. the: body from the neck to the 
Waiſt before and behind, | 
IRASSIE'RS S.] horſemen ſo armed, as a 
___ agaiaſt pikes and ſmall ſhot. 

E LAMP (s.) an ornament in architec 
hat like a teftudo, uſed 


ure, wreathed ſomew 
to finiſh the bottom o 
L DE FOUR (S.) a low 
he arched top of a niche. 

pick, chuſe, ot ſeparate, or take a 


ſpherical kind. of 


word for a man, either 
generally means one that 


has picked up for ſome naughty 


CUM 
CU/LLENDAR (S.) a baſon or pan bored full 
of holes to let the water run or drain from 
peaſe, beane, colly.fl-wers, greens, &c. 
CU'LLIAGE(S.) an ancient cuſtom in Scet- 
land, which gave a lord the liberty of\lying 
the firſt night with his vaſſal's bride, 
CU/LLITON S.) in Dewonfrire, is a pretty 
gocd town, with a large market weekly on 
Thurſday ; diftant from London 125 compu- 
ted, and 159 meaſured miles. 
CU/LMEN (S.) the apex, top, or ſummit of 
any thing. | 6 
CULMYFEROUS PLANTS (S.) in Botany, 
ſuch as have a hollow, ſmooth- jointed ſtalk 
at each joint; the ſtalk is wr-pp-d about 
with narrow, ſharp pointed, fingi- leaves, 
and the ſeed is incloſed in a cheffy huſk, | 
CU'LMINATE (V.) to afcend or riſe up to 
the top; ſo in Aflronomy, the lun or ftar is 
ſaid to culminate, when it comes to, or is 
upon the meridian of a place where the 
obſervation is made. 
CU'LPABLE (A.) faulty, guilty, blameable.. 
CULPRUT (S.) in a court of judicature, ® 
criminal, or one indicted for a crime. 
CU/LTIVATE{V.) to till, improve, enrich, 
or make better. | 12 
/CULTIV 4'TION (S.) an improvement, in- 
creaſing, or amendment. 
CULTURE (S.) huſbandry, tillage, inſttuc- 
tion, or education. 5 
CU'LVER (S.) a particular ſort of doves or 
pigeons, | 8 
CU'LVERIN (S.) a piece of ordnance, of 
which ſome are 13 feet long, and 5} inches 
in bore, ſome 11 feet long, and $4 inches 
in the bore, and ſome 12 feet long, and 5 
inches in the bore, 1 : 
CU'MBER (v.) to trouble, ſtop, hinder, 
croud, or diſcompoſe. Ee 
CU'MBERLAND (S.) one of the northern 
counties of Eagland, partly in the dioceſe of 
Cb ſter and partly in that of Carliſle ; ſends 
fix members to parliament, has 14 market- 
towns, and 88 pariſhes z is divided into five 
. wards and contains 14$25 houſes, and about 
75000 inhabitants,” and is 168 miles in cir- 
cumference; is very mountainous, and conſe- 
quently not very fruitful, yet there are many 
tertile vailies, both for tillage and paſtuyage 3 
the air is ſnarp, and the bovvels of the earth 
are well ſtocked with mines, that are rich 
in copper, iron, and lead ores, alſo black 
lead and coals ; the fea, and its large lakes 
and meers, are plentifully furniſhed with fiſh 
and fowl ; its chief manutactures are fuſtians, 
linen and coarſe broad cloths, This county 
has more Romas antiquities than any other, 
for being the utmoſt limits of their poſſeſ- 
-. fions, it was always well ſecured by their 
garriſans, and defended by the famous wall, 
called the Pied, wall, whicfhran from fea to 
ſes about 100 miles, was $ feet broad, and 
12 feet high, upon which was a watch- 
* at every mileꝰs diſtance, in which _” 
| 4 1 
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diers were. conſtantiy kept; beſides which, | CURB (V.) to top, check, reſtrain, or kei 


oft 
the: ublick caſtles, and all the | under, en URE 
n ae gentry were built CURB (S.) any hinderance, ſtop, ett, or pre. hat 
caſtlewiſe, to defend them from the incur- e were. þ eee a ſwelling below the elbow of og 
2 Scots. , * 
CUNMBERSOME (A.) large, unwieldy, trou- |CU'RDLE (V.) to coagulate, or collect th RK 
bleſome, incommcdious. * thicker port of a liquor into a corfiſtence leet 
CUNE'TTE (S } in Forriication, a deep jrench | like milk, when any acid matter is put in- clear 
ah ut four fathoms wide, funk in the md to it, 5 — = 
die of a dry moat. 155 CURE (V.) to recover 4 fick perſon to hi — i 

CUNICULOUS (A.) ſull of holes or hiding- | health; to heal a wound, ulcer, &, to te- 4 
places, like a rabbit. warten. medy or prevent an Noon venience, : -n 
CU NNING (S.) fl, art, ingenuity, or ca- |CURE OF SOULS (S., a benefice, the i. ** 
pacity of invention or perſo mance; alſo] cumbent whereof has the vaie and $dance — 
craftineſs, ſly neſs, crutiouinels, , of the ſouls of thoſe belonging to it; in * g 
CUP (S.) a drinking veſſel; alſo the huſks in| Falcorry, a remedy given the bird in form = 
e eee eee ; of little pellets, to dry up their phlegm, from 5 
CU (V.) to perform the operation of cupping | the appearance of which, when evacuated, Si 
with a wide, hollow infirument, made of they Judge of the ſtate of the bird, : . 
glaſs, ſilver, &c, which is applied to the CU R- TEU (S.) a law made in the i of wy 
moſt fleſhy part of the body, where the] William the conqueror, that no per I on . 
large veſſe's and nerves cannot be hurt, pain of heing ſeverely puniſhed, ſhould We 10 
both with ſcarification, and without it, a light in his houſe after eight o clock in 1 - 
ſometimes to divert or ſend the blood to an- . 3 E 2 

. | | IE tir 1 i 
cu BOARD 5) e 3 place with} cuſtom ſometimes obſerved in a city taken 1 

THE: c.] in war: | 
8 ee &c. to put pans, diſhes, & CURIOSITY. or CU'RIOUSNESS (8) that * 7 
CU'PID (s.) the god of love; he is repre- faculty of the foul ſometimes called 7 of 4 
ſented under the form of a bttle boy, with} ſometimes inquiſitiveneſs ; alſo ny. I "my 
wings upon his ſhoulders, a quiver of arrows that is rare uncommon, or very a Na- 
e e age . * _ = e with 9 MA 553 deſirous of knows leſs, di 
OY IE (S.) in Arebitedl ure, the lam : na bene, 5 bach "s 3 alſo nice, de 4 = 
'/PPING (s.) an operation in Surgery, whic cate, correct, exact, or fine. 
. han, e and other eee by the CURL. 3 to roll up in rings, like hair in = 
* ti llected by a cupping glaſs. PerriWigs, ; ; 

Oo GLASS (8.) in ee; ow _— CURL = 5 roll or ring of any thing 4 = 
ment uſed in cupping to collect the blood or | or ar ificial. _ | 4 8 
—.— in a © oh under the ſkin, which | CURLE'W (S.) a water. fowl, ſpeckled 9 "i Is 

are diſcharged by making ſeveral inciſions | red and lack ſpots. th Copa RT" 
with a ſcarificator. eee eee ot run ſtraits the ſpac 
' CU'P- SHOT or CUP SHO*"TTEN (A.) fud-} wood of which the grain does a a — 
. 6led, drunk. overcome with liquor, &c. CUR MU*DGEON (S.j a _ , 4 dropped 
' CUR S.) a dog, eſpecially of a mongrel or | cloſe-fiſted, 'mean-ſpirite - . tin 1 8 
mixed ſpecies. Se: CU'/RNOCK (S.) a corn 2 ure, "= 
CU'RABLE (A.) that is capable of being heal- four buſhels, or one ſack, any thing that i RVE (2 
ed, recovered, amended, reſtored to health | CU'RRANT (S.) 3 M report, mo which ih 
e eee ogra ——£ 
be fick, diſordered, or lame. ney, Kc. alſo a _— 4 9 e kind, Daged he 
CU'RACY or CU'!RATESHIP (S.) a pariſh | from the Levant, of EN TNESS (S.) u. RVILI 
which has a curate belonging to it. CURRENCY or CUR e 
CU'RATE {S.} a miniſter of a pariſh who has] interrupt edneſs, freedom rok cunt id "why 
the care of ouls; alſo one who officiates in | ney, bills, or any thing b Fo ef Ms 
* den | one to another without o je FR "A 

the room of the incumbent, . thing that goes fro 6, 
CURA'TOR (S.) in Law, a perſon who has CURRENT (A) wr ys Bet _— RULE ! 
the care of the aff:irs of one who 4 eman — e = eg 4 be . 
pate d or interdicted; in Rom: ountries, , 3 ee, « in Naws o ſit; jt 
3 has a tutor aſſigned wo pe he is 1. CU'RRENT (S.) a running ee, 4 "tion 0 Ip £7 
yea;s old, from which time, til! the age of | gation, it means Fo 3 runs upon 4 FSHION 
24, he has a curator ; in the United Provinces, | a ſea e eee : th ee and cite * perſon 
it is an officer who hs the d:retion of the] particular point of a 155006, whereby # WP (8.) t 
affairs of an academy; that of 5 — vr eto eh bur dered ; the all 12 
« ter ty have] is gr de i binary 
bs 13 gh 1 1 8 aj hob | ous allowing for theſe impediments, of nary | 
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of the greateſt difficulties in the whole art. 
alk (S.) the dreſſer and colourer of 
leather aſter it comes from the tan. yard. 


3 or keep 


t, or pre. 


elbo . 
NY natured diſpoſition. 


RRY (V.) to dreſs or prepare leather for 
ſeveral uſes after it is tanned 3 to comb, 
clean, or dreſs Horſes; alſo to fawn, flatter, 
or comply with another perſon's humour, in 
order to get into his favour, & c. 

VR5E (V.) to wiſh ill to a perfon 3 in the 
Church Language, to excommunicate or lay 
under an interdict. 8 : 
RSE (S.) a puniſhment or judgment in- 


ollect the 
on fiſtence 
is put in- 


on to hig 
&c. to [es 
, the in- 
d guidance 
to it; in 
d in form 
egm, from 
evacuated, 


ſins of the nation, &c. | : 
VRSEDNESS (S.) the wickedneſs, badneſe, 
or vileneſs of any perſon or thing; the being 
under or deſerving of a curſe. _ 

URSITOR (s.) an officer belonging to the 
court of Chancery, that makes out original 
writs for tome particular county or counties. 


he time of 
perſon, on 
hould have 


clock in the VURSOR (S.) a label of braſs, divided like a 
in mind of line of ines, and ſliding in a groove made in 
me; allo4 the middle of another label, repreſenting the 


city taken horizon, and at right angles to it. 


$ (S.) that | out much care or regard, 
alled deſire, UR>T or CURSED (A.) fierce, ill-natured, 
any thing crabbed ; alſo one under ſentence of divine 
ry delicate, wrath or diſpleaſure. 


\TA'IL (V.) to, ſhorten, cut off, make 
ls, diſmember, or contract; alſo to dock, 
or cut off part of a horſe's tail; alſo the 
rame of a wind muſical inſtrument, which 
plays the baſs, | 

URTAIN S.) that part of the hangings of 


is of knows 
nice, del. 


like hair in 


hing na a room that is before the windows; they 
R are alſo placed round a bed, both for orna- 
eckled wit ment and warmth ; alſo the wall between 


two baſtions in a piece of fortific . 
URTATE DISTANCE (S.) in Aftronomy. 
the ſpace between the ſun and that point ir 
a planet, from which a perpendicular being 
dropped, meets the ecliptick. 72 
/RVATURE (s.) bending, roundneſs, bow- 
Ing, or crookedneſs, 


_ Carpantey 
ot run ſtrait, 


N. Rr 


hing that if RVE (S.) any line that is not ſtrait, of 

report, M0: which there are now innumerable ſorts. 

fruit brougi4 RVET(V.) to prance or move like a ma-- 

ind. naged horſe, 5 ; 

$$ (80 8 AVILINEAL (A.) a figure whoſe perime- 

Tage of mo Ker has any ſort of flexion or be-:ding <ithe! 

at goes | 8 or outwards; 

n. * wy (S.) a regular bending or cro-k 

t goes uh . : | 

n, a5 moe); 3 CHAIR S.) an ivory feat wherehr 
1 | f Raman ediles, cenſors and preto s uſed 

m; in Nov biz it was alſo uſed in triumphs, being 

d motion J _ in a Kind of chzriot. | 

runs upon! AION ($.) a ſott and handſome pillow, 

is, and0 3 fit or lean on | 

whereby | A J the point of a ſcear; in Aptronomy, 

d ; the cu 8ifes the horns of the moon or other 


\cnts, i 
261 of 


CURRISH (A.) of a ſnarling, doggiſh, ill- | 


fitted upon any people by heaven, for the | 


URSORILY (Part.) flightly, haſtily, with- | 


he is alſo a juſtice of the peace, and of the 


/F-UT ' 4.) ſevered or divided; alſo an epithet a 


5 
e r 
of the 12 houſes in a ſcheme of the aſpects 
of the heavens. | | 
 CU'SPIDATED FLOWERS (S.) in Botany, 
_ whereof the leaves end in a point like. 
a Ipear's, 3 88 
CU'STARD (S.) a pleafant food compoſed of 
milk, eggs, honey and flour. | 
CU'STODY (S.) in hold, or impriſonment, 
under the care and keeping of another, and 
not at one's own liberty; fo a perſon is ſaid 
to be in cuflody, when he is detained pri- 
ſoner by any body, | | 
CUSTOM (S.) the manner, way, or cere- 
monies obſerved by a private perſon or body 
of people; in many caſes it has the force of 
2 written law. 
CU'STOMABLE or CU'STOMARY (A.) that 
z is uſual, or according to the common man- 
ner of doing things; that is liable to, or 
chargeable with cuſtom, ſarm or duty, | 
CUSTOMER (S.) he that buys ſomething of 
another; alſo the officers or ſarmers of the 
cuſtoms or duties upon goods imported or 
exported, 8 0 
COS TOI M- HOUSE (S.) an houſe or office 
eſtabliſned in ports, for the more eaſy and 
expeditious collecting the publick duties and 
cuſtc ms upon merchandizes exported or im- 
ported. | 
CU'STOS (S.) a keeper, or perſon who has 
the charge of any thing, So, 

Cuftos Brewvium, is a clerk belonging to the 
Common-Pleas, who has the charge of 
writs and records of N, privs ; there is 
alſo one in the court of King's Bench, who 
files ſuch writs as are to be filed, and all 
warrants of attorney, and tranſcribes or 
makes out records of Mi privs, 

Cuft's Rotulorum, ore who has the cuſtody 

of rolls or records of the ſeffions of peace; 


quorum, in the county where he has his 
office. ö Ws 
Cite Spiritualium, one who acts as an ec- 
cla ſiſtical judge during the vacancy of a ſee. 
Cuftus Temporalium, one appointed by the 
7 king to take care of the rents and profits of 
a vacarit ſee, 


applied to one who is drunk, as, He is 
iceply cut, that is, he is ſo drunk, that he 
can neither ſtand nor go, g 
UT (V.) to ſeparate, part or divide with a 
knife, ſword, or any ſharp thing. 

Cut a Feather, a Sea term for a ſhip's 
paſſing the water ſo ſwiftly, that it foams 
betorc her. 6 

Cur a Sail, is to unfurl it, and let it 
d 2 ; 

Cur Water, the ſharpneſs of a ſhip undet 
the beak- head. 


C 


Panary ; in Agrology, it is the füſt point |, 
>< -_ 


CUT (S.) a wound made with a knife, or 
other ſharp inſtrument, whereby the fleſh is 
ſeparated z alſo the ſtamp made from a cop- 
per-plate of any figure or device engraved 

: therecn, . 


K 


mon- prayer bock is ſaid to be adorned or 
inriched with fink cuts or pictures. 
CUTA'NEOUS (A.) belonging to the ſkin; 
but uſually applied to thoſe diſerders, which 
more immediately affect the ſkin, as the 
itch, ſmall-pox, mcaſles, &c. | 
CUTE (A.) ſharp, witty, ingenious, ready, &c. 
CUTTICULA (S.) in Azaromy, a thin, pellu- 
cid membrane, void of ſenſe, ſerving as a 
cover to the cutis, or ſkin; it is the firſt and 
_ outermoſt covering of the body, ard is alſo 
cal'ed epidermis or ſcarf ſkin ; when obferv- 
ed by a microſcope, it ſeems to conſiſt of in 
numerable ſmall ſcales. 
CU'TIS (S.) in An tomy, the ſkin; it is a re 
ticular plexus, or budy of veffc;s like a net 
lying immed ately under the cuticula, 
CU'TLER (S) one who makes and- And all 
. forts of inſtruments for cutting, ſuch as ra- 
_ zors, ſciſſirs, knives, &c. 

CU'/TLESS or CU'TLASS (S.) a broad anc 
bent ſword, ſometimes called a ſcymeter, 
CU'TLETS (S.) in C:okery, are thin fi:ces of 
veal cut off from any large joint, fry'd and 

ſerved up with proper ſauce. | 
CU'TTER of the Ta/lies (5.) in the Exchequer, 
an officer who provides wood for the tallies, 
and cuts the ſums upon them. 

CUT THROAT (S.) a villain, robber, or 
murderer. | = 
CU!TTING (S.) the ſevering or dividing the 
parts of any thing with a ſharp inſtrument ; 
in Litbotamy, it fignifies the extracting the 
None out of the bladder; in Hera/dry, it is 
uſed for the dividing a ſhield into two equal 


zon; or in the F:/ſe Way, it is alſo applied to 
the honourable ordinaties, and even animals 
when they are divided, ſo as that one part 
is metal, the other colour; an ordinary is 
alfo ſaid to be cut, when it comes to the 
Full extremity of the ſhield ; in the Coinage, it 


the thickneſs of the pieces to be coined ; 
little round pieces are cut out by a punch 
which, till ihe impreffion is made on them, 
are called wes in the Menage, it is 
when one of a borſe's ſeet beats the ſkin off 
the poftern joint of another ; it is occafion- 
by bad ſhoeing, wearineſs, weakneſs, or 
not knowing how to go, hereby the feet 
entangle; in Painting, it is the laying co- 
lours on without foftening the edges. 
Cutting in Wood, a kind of engraving done 
upon wood, uſed bead and tail pieces, 
and initial letters ooks, ſchemes, and 
many other uſes. 2. 
CUTTINGS (S. i &ardening, branches or 
ſprigs of trees or plants cut off go ſet again. 
CUZ (S.) a familiar ezpreffion for the relation 
of coufin or coſin ; among the Printers, the 
merry adoption of. a perſon into the privi- 
leges of the printing · office, . 
CY'CLE (s.) in 4ftrenomy, a certain period or 


thereon, is called a cut, as a Bible or com- 


parts from right to leſt parallel to the hori- 


is when he plates of metal are drawn out | 


Enn 


number of years, at the expiration of whit 
the ſun or moon returns to the ſame poi 


CY Ne 


of the heavens, or which is the ſame, thin by 47 
is conſidered in the ſame place of the ct e 
kalendar ;'the cycle of the ſun is 28 yea conter 
ang that of the moon 19 lunar years, 3 (cience 
ſeven intercalary months, or 19 ſolar years] free in 
CYCLI SCUS s.)] a ſurgeon's inſt:ument, j ation! 
form of a half moon, uſed to ſcrape aw; obſcer 
a rotten part, TVO 
CY CLOUD S.) in Geometry, a curve pener fon, \ 
tet! by the entire revolution of a circle vpe tures > 
a ſtrait line, (YNOF 
YCLOVDAL SPACE (S.) an area compry to the 
hended between a cycloid and its ſuhrenſe. and f- 
CYCLO'METRY (S.) the art of meaſur IOS 
or computing cycles. ſtellati 
CY CLOPS 8. a gigantick fort of people (YON 
who were the firſt inhab.tants of Hiah from a 
that lived near mount Alina, whence th a layer 
pre's feigned that they were employed b Celik 
Fu'can in that place, to forge thunderbolt melica 
for Jupiter. N roher 
CY'GNET (8) a young ſwan, of wht 
CY'GNUS (S.) or the Swan, in Afrmny, ene 
conſteilation of the northern hemiſphere Nas be 
conſiſting, according to Prolemy of 17, J ſeven | 
cbo 19, and the Britannick catalogue 10 — 
ſtars, ot various magnitudes. letters 
CY'LINDER (8. ) a ſoſid contained under thr they 3 
ſurfaces z it may be generated either by th {o 
motion of a circle from one place to and aerſc 
ther, or by the rotation of a parallelogratt any au 
upon one of its ſides. CharaC 
Cylinder charged, in Gunnery, the chambet 75 
of a piece cf ordnance, or that part in thi PHE 
b ttom where the charge is put. _ 
Cylinder concave, the chace or hollow of . A an 
n. , 
Cylinder wacant, that part of the hollo pA 
of a great gun, which after charging re for 
mains empty. | hit 
CYLUNDRICAL (A.) in the form of, or be * 
longing to a cylinder. F TT 
£Y'LINDROID (S.) a figure like a cylinder, Ry 
having its baſes equal and parallel, but eli * 20 
tical. 5 
[CYMA'TIUM (s.) in ArchiteBure, is ner mes 
ber in the ornamental part of the entibla- 45 Vi 
| . uces f 
ture or pedeſtal, the loweſt part of which eraro 
convex, the other concave. body 
CY*MBAL (S.) a muſical inſt.ument made g ers rie 
braſs, like a kettle-drum, and ſome thi wr 
in the ſame form, but ſmaller, and for 2. . f 
| other purpoſe z it was much uſed by the ate ee 
cients, | d. porta, 
CYNA/NTHROPY (S.) a phrenzy of f Cyigprc 
neſs, occaſioned by the bite of a mad - i then 
tore, which affects the party in s 75 eY/TH 
ner, that he can neither bear the fight the anc 
water, or the light. * ſuppoſ 
CYNEGE' TICKS s.) treatiſes or em er ler 
the Jaws, cuſtoms, Kc. OOO, ub | houſes 
CY!NICAL (A.) churliſh, ill-naturew north, 
born, poſitive, ſure. 


CY'/NICKS 


CY 2 


n of whit 8. Ja ſe of philoſophers founded 
20 " mae be Athenian, who' lived in the 
by eu * th Olympiad 3 they valued themfelves for 


contemning a 


8 28 yea li 5 
| oj except morality ; they were very 
Years, a {c1ences, 1 vice, and did all their 
olar yea free in repre 8 a 1 
erl. TY aon, pyblickly, and praQtiſed the greateſt 
, } 


enities without bluſhing. , 

ers SPASMUS (S.) a kind of convul- 
hon, wherein the patient imitates the geſ 
tures and howling of a dog. __ ; 

(YNOREXY (S.) an iniatiable appetite even 
to the dezree of a diſeaſe, called alſo bulimy 
and fomes canina- 5 

(YNOSU'RA (S.) a name given to the con- 
ftellation Urſa minor, which ſee. 

cox (S.) a ſprig, ſucker or graft, taken 


crape am; 


ve gener 
circle upg 


2 compte 
ſubrenle, 
meaſuri 


4 72 q from a flower or free, and ſometimes called 
whence th a layer, | | 
iployed 0 (V/PHER (S.) the vulgar name for the arith- 


metical charater o, which of itſelf fignifies 
rothrg; but put before or on the right hand 
of whole numbers, increaſes the value cf the 
znificant figures ten times As much as it 


hunderbolt 


ronny, | 
— was before; ſo 3 becomes 30 or thirty, 75 
of 17, J ſeven hundred and fifty or 7 50, &c. \alſo an 
alogue 10 ingenious manner of interweaving the initial 


letters of a perſon's name, &c, whereby 
they are the ſame backwards as forwards, 

ſometimes at bottom and top, &c. alſo 
Tperſon that has no reſpe& paid him, nor 
ary authority in a family, &c. alſo a ſecret 
chacafter to write letters in, to prevent 

knowing the contents. 7 

| make arithmetical calcula- 
tions, to caſt up a 
CY'PRE:S (s.) 
wood, of an agreeable imell ; it ſe 
rots, decays, or takes the worm; it grows 
in the iffte of Cyprus, In Candia, this tree 
1s ſaid to ſpring up upon digging the earth a 


under thre 
ther by thi 
ce to and 
ralle!ogratt 


ie chambet 
part in tht 


zollow of 


the halle 
jarging re 


of, or be little ; it was uſed by the ancients as a token 

of ſorro w at funerals, &c. | 
a cylindet, CYRENA'CI (S.) a ſet among the ancient 
|, but eli Philoſophers, ſo called, becauſe they followed 


the opinions of Ar. ſtippus of Cyrene, who af. 
firmed that man was born for pleaſure, and 
that virtue is laudable ſo far only, as it con- 
duces thereto, | | 

CYRTO'MA (S.) a tumour in any part of the 


od 


is 2 meſs 
e entabli⸗ 
of which is 


nt made 0 


ome think CYSTICK (A.) an epithet given to two ar- 


nd for an- teries, and to two veins in the gall- bladder; 

by the at the get arteries are two branches from the 
(12C,.which convey blood into the vena 

or mide 2 ; 

mad crev- CYSTICKS (s.) medicines againſt diſtempers 

ich a mat* A on the bladder, ey 

fight of the Y'THARA S.) a muſical inſtrument among 


the ancients, of a triangular .form, by ſome 


of! ſuppoſed 
ſyſtems ->Poled to be the ſame with the lyre. 
;. et uckurs (S.) magnificent banquetting 
red, flud- dues among the Greeks, fituated to the 


north, and openi ä N 
— face and opening ou _o_ of plea- 


11 worldly things, and even all | 


> e 


D A C 
CZAR (S.) the title of the emperor of Ruſſia 
and Muſcovy ; it is a @rruption or contrac- 
tion of Ceſar, SR 


FS 


Is the fourth letter of our alphabet, and 

is ſounded in moſt or all the Eng/fp 
words, that it is written in, excepting Wed- 
neſd2y ; in the literal Numeration, it ſtands for 
500, and when a daſh is over it thus, B, 
for 5000; in titles of Books, it frequently is 
the contraction fer Doctor, as D. T. Doctor 
Theologiz, or Doctor of Divinity: M. D. 
D.#or Medicinæ, or Doctor of  Phyfick ; fo 
D. D. ſtands for Dino Dedit, he gave or pre- 
ſented ; D. D. D. D. for Dignum Deo Donum 


Capo, that is, give or play the whole or 
ſome particular part of an air again. 

DAB (S.) the neme of a flat ſea-fiſh very like 
a plaiſe or ſole; it alſo ſignifies a blow with 


" gameſter is ſo called; and likewiſe a wet, 
goes by this name. 


DAB (V.) to thump, ſlap, or ſtrike. | 
DA/BBLE (V.) to paddle, ſplaſh or play with 


water or looſe dirt; alſo to meddle with or 


try at a thing that a perſon is not well {killed 
in. 

DA'BBLER (S.) one that paddles or ſplaſhes 

in water or dirt; alſo a pretender, or perſon 
meanly ſkilled in any thing. 

DACE (S.) the name of a very good eating 
freſh water fiſh. 

DA'CTYL (S.) the name of a common mea- 
ſure of a foot in a Latin verſe, conſiſting of 


one long ſyllable, and two ſhot ones; alſo 


a fruit called likewiſe a date. 


DACTY'/LOMANCY Y kind of divina- 


ing a ring ſuſpended 


tion, performed by 
table, on the edge 


to a thread, over a 


a phabet; the ring, 
pointed to certain letters, which being: join- 
ed together in words, gave the anſwer to 
what was aſked: But this was preceded by 
a great-dgal of ſuperſtitious ceremony; for 
firſt, the \ring was conſecrated with a great 

off; next, the perſon 

n linen down to his 
ſhoes, his head W ma ved all round, 
and he was to hold ia his hand; 
laſtly, before any thing w Mn, a formu- 


* ** 
- 


vourably diſpoſed. 


with the fingers. 


s > 2 DACTY- 


Dedit, He gave or preſented an acceptable 
gift to God; D. C. in Mufict, ſignifies Da . 


the fiſt or hand clenched; alſo an expert 


dirty clout, or mangled piece of fat meat, 


of which were marked the letters of the. 
by its vibration, 


lary of prayers, made for that Purpoſe, was 
repeated, in order to render the gods ſa- 


DACTY'LOGY (S.) converfing by figns made 
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DAM 
DACTYLO'NOMY (S.) the art of counting 
or numbering by the fingers. 
Dab, DADDA', or DA'DDY (S.) a familiar 
name uſgd by children for father; alſo a ge- 
neral name for any old man. ; 
NAA D0 (S.) in Architefure, the die or flat 
part between the baſe and cornice of the 
pedeſtal of a column z it is called die from 
from its cubic form. .. | 
DA/GGER (S.) a ſhort ſword, h 
DA'GGLE (V.) to- wet, dirt, or daub the 
ſkirts or bottom of a perſon's clothes, by 
walking in the dirt, dew or wet. 
DA'GON (S.) an idol worſhipped by the PÞ:- 
tines, the upper parts of which were ma- 
ped Ike a human creature, and the lower 
like a fiſh, 8 
DA'ILY- (part.) every day, day after day, 
continually. 
DAIN or DAIGN (V.) to comply with, to 
yield or condeſcend to, to vouchſaſe. 
DAUVNTIES (s.) all ſorts of rich, curious and 
uncommon foods, 7 
DATNTY (A.) curious, fine, coſtly, nice, 
delicious, Uncommon, 
-DAYRY (S.) a houſe, room, or office where 
butter and cheeſe are made. 
DALE (S.) the plain or valley at the bottom of 


' a hill 
DA/LLIANCE (s.) toying, playing, wanton- 
ing, delaying, trifling. | 

DA'/LLY (V.) to wanton, toy, or play with 

women; to trifle, put off, or-diſappoint 
buſine s. 

DA'LTON (S.) 
tance from the ſea; its market is weekly on 
Saturday 3 here is an arcient caſtle, that 
ſerves as a priſon for debtors, and an archive 
for the records of the liberty of Furncs; diſ- 
tant from Londen 200 computed miles. 

DAM (S.) the female of any fort of beaſt that 
has had young ones; alfo the bank, flood- 
gate, or other ſtoppage, made to prevent 
the ſea, a river, or other water overflow 
ing, drowning or detrimenting the country 
round about, 

DAM (V.) to ſtop, ſhut up, or prevent water 
from overflowing a country. | 
DA'MAGE (S.) any hindrance, hurt, or in- 

convenience a man may ſuſtain in his for. 

tune, eſtate, or reputation; alſo the z!llow- 


ance made a perſon in a court bf judicature, 


for the wrong he has ſuſtained. 

DA*'MAGE (V.) to hurt, hinder, incommode, 
or prejudice. | 

DA'MAGEABLE (A,) any thing that may 
ſuſtain or do hurt, or prejudice. 

PDA MASK (S.) fine linen, fi;k, or worſted, 

woe in curious flowers, figures, &c. 

DAM ASK (V. to weave in flowers; alſo to 
warm any d:inkabie l quer gently or flightly, 

DAMASKE'/NING (S.] the errichirg or 
beautifying any work in metal, by cngra- 
virg upon it, and filling up thc Rrokes with 


in Lancaſhire, at a ſmall dif- 


3 DAN 
DA'MIANISTS (S.) a branch 
Acepbali ; they denied the 
ing _ there could be no 
iſtinction of perſons in one 
DAME (S.) a title of honour la 
wife of a knight; ant 
ight; alſo a common cou t 
name, ſignifying miſtreſs, goody, & 7 
DAMN (V r 
(V.) to pals ſentence, or condemg 
perſon; to curſe, or affign to eternal to 
ments; alſo to reject or diſallow a book, - 
hiſs a play off the ſtage, "9M 
3 ag = crime deſerving eterna 
5 or — . eee, 
AMNA'TA TERRA (S.) the ca 
tuum, or earthy — = at — 
of a retort, after the other principles hay 
been drawn out by fire. 
DAMNA'TION (S.) judging or condemining 
a perſon to ſome puniſhment, and non 
commonly applied to the being ſentenced to 
undergo eternal puniſhment in hell with t 
devil and his angels, 
DA*MNIFY (V.) co hurt, prejudice, or di- 
mage a thing, 
—_—_ or DA'MPISH (A.) moiſt, wet, wa 
ry. 
DAMP (S.) moiſture, wetneſs; alſo certain 
ſulphureous vapours that ariſe in mines, or 
other ſubterraneous places, and ſometimes 
ſtifle the workmen ; alſo a panick, or far 
that ariſes in the mind of a guilty or diſap- 
pointed perſon. | | 
DAMP (V.) to wet, moiſten, or lightly wa. 
ter a thing ; alſo to allay the fury or vigour 
of a perſon, by diſheartening or diſappoints 
ing his expectations. 
DA*MSEL (S.) a young maiden ; alſo an in. 
ſtrument put into the beds of old people to 
warm their feet, | 
DA MSIN or DA'MSON (S.) a pleaſant, 2. 
greeable fruit or plumb, ripe in Augiſ and i 
September 7 
DANCE (V.) to move the body regularly at- 
cording to the air of muſick ſung or played, 
by rules of art; alſo any motion in bodies i 
ſo called; and the attending upon, or going 
after a perſon for money, goods, a ſavoir, 
&c. is called dancing after him. 
DANCE'/TTE (s.) in He: a/dry, is when the 
outline of an ordinary is notched very large» 
ly, and is much the ſame with indentiony 
only it is commonly deeper. ; 
DA'NDLE (v.) to fondle, or play with 
thing, as a woman does with a young chil, 
DA'NDRIFF (S.) the ſcurff or dirt that ſhdls 
to the heads of young children or other. 
DA'NE-GELD or GELT (8) 2 trbute f. 
merly paid the Danes, to ſtop their 12 vagen 
in this land, but after their expulfi.n 
the Exgliſb, it was à tax firſt of 17. after 
wards 2. laid ypon every hide of land, f0 
raiſe fleets for ſcouring the ſeas of Dor f. 
rates, and prevent their making. incurſion 


of the ancie 
Trinity, affir 1 
ſuch thing, ay 


tural | 
DARK] 
great 

ſtreet, 

luna 
houſes 
cians t 
ket is 
conſid; 
particu 
on hoh) 
eſt in | 
don 20 
VARK-" 
made 


ket is 
furniſhe 
proviſio 
Oxbenba 
country 
perſtitio 


| 


.. gle or filver Wire. 


as they "—_ to do. Da NCR 


3 


DAR 
DANGER (8.) hazard, jeopardy, ic conve - 


nience, prejudice, hurt. ; Ay 
DANGEROUS ( A.) hazardous, inconvenient, 


attended with ill conſequences. 


he ancie 
Ys affir 1 
bing, at 


e. ( ; 

| NGLE (V. to hang at liberty, and in a 

* — . ; to ſwing to and tro, 

&c. DANTE'LLE (A.) fee Dancatte. © 

condemn DYPIFER (8.) the chief maſter of the houſ- 
hold to a prince. 

auen DAPPER 40 briſk, lively, active, nimble, 

| clever, neat, ſpruce, light; alſo of a ſmall 

ing eterna or low Nature, i , 

© ml DYPPLE (8.) a colour peculiarly applied to 
horſes,in which appear divers ſpots, ſhades, or 

aput mor degrees of the ſame colour, as grey, bay, &c. 

the botton DARE (V.) to hazard, venture upon, or un- 

ziples have dertake a thing; alſo to challenge, or pro- 
yoke a perſon to combat, or to do a parti- 

ondemning cular thing. 


DYRINGNESS (S.) courageouſneſs, boldneſs, 
impudence, adventurouſneſs. ; 
DARK (A.) obſcure, myſterious, without na- 
tural or artificial light. 
DYRKING (S.) in Surrey, is noted for the 
great Reman highway, now called Stony- 
fret, and for the heath or common called 
Citman Dean, on which is built many alms- 
houſes; this common is allowed by phyti- 
cians to be the beſt air in England; the mar- 
ket is weekly on Thurſday, which is very 
confiderable,efpecially for poultry for London, | 
particularly for fat geeſe and large capons; 
on holy Thurſday annually is a fair, the great- 


and nov 
ntenced to 
ell with 


ice, or da» 


alſo certain 
mines, or 
\ ſometimes 
ck, or feat 
y or diſap- 


I'ghtly w. eſt.in England for lambs z diſtant from Lon- 
y or vigour dn 20 computed, and 24 meaſured miles. 
diſappoints DARK-TENT (S.) a portable camera obſcura, 


made ſomething like a deſk, and fitted with 

optick glaſſes to take proſpects, | 
MWALING (S.) the favourite or beloved ob- 
ject of a perſon, any thing that a perſon is 
extreamly delighted or pleaſed with or in. 
ARLINGTON (s,) in the biſhoprick of | 
Durbam, ſeated in a flat on the Sterne, over 


alſo an in. 
| people to 


leaſant, 2. 
| Augiſ and 


ezulzrly ate Which is a long ſtone bridge; is a town con- 
z or played, Alderably large, confiſting of ſeveral ſtreets, 
in bodies 1 hath a ſpacious market: place, whoſe mar- 
on, or going ket is weekly on Mondays, which is well 


s, a ſayour, furniſhed with corn, cattle, and all ſorts of 


proviſions ; near this town, at a place called 
Ozbrnball, are three geep pits, called by the 
country people Hell Kettles, of which the ſu- 
perſtition of former times told many won · 
derful fabulous ſtories, The water of this 


s when the 
| very larte⸗ 
inden, 


lay with 4 [Wn was fo famous for bleaching linen, that 
young chil, cloth was wont to be brought out of Sor. 
t that ſic 24 to be whitened here, In winter-time, | 
or others, for want of paving, the town is very dirty ; 


er.bute f0'- 


it has a beautiful church in it, with a high || 
1eir rzvages, 


ſpire ; 126 computed, and 243 meaſured | 


xpulſi n miles diſtant from London. 

f 16, aftet- DN V.) to mend a gaFment by ſewing a 

of land, f0 hole croſs. wiſe; in imitation of weaving. 

f Dorf pt ART (s.) the lame with arroto, 

g incu fon . = > throw, or ftart out ſuddenly, 
Da'NC " o a re of lizhtening, alſo to caft or 


» Javelin, arrow, &0, 


DAY 
DA'RTFORD (S.) in Xen, ſeated on the Ba- 
rent, near its influx into the Thames, on the 
high road between London and Canterbury, is 
a pretty large town, full of inns and publick 
houſes, has a large market on Saturday, well 
ſtored with corn and other provifions, which 
by corn chandlers and 
mealmen; here is a large gunpowder mill, 
which, between 1730 and 1738, has been 
blown up four times, and no body received 
any damage perſonally ; diſtant from London 
12 computed; and 16 meaſured miles. 
DA'RTMOUTH (S.) in Devonſbire, built at 
the mouth of the river Dart, round the weſt 
fide of the harbour, in a fort of ſemi circle, 
on the fide of a ſteep hill; it is both large 
and populous, and yet but meanly built; 
thouęh the key is large. and the iireet be- 
fore it ſpacious, where ſeveral merchants re- 
fide, who trade very ſucce bᷣſully to Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and the plantations, with - 
fiſh, ' particularly pilchards, which are caught 
here in great abundance, | 
Dartmouth harbour is narrow, but the chan- 
nel is deep enough for the biggeſt ſhip what 
ever; the ſides of the entrance are high, and 
mounded with rocks, and at the entrance 
ſtands a ſtrong fort beyond a platform o 
guns, which commands it, and though the 
entrance is not above half a mile broad, yet 
opens ſo wide, and makes ſo large a baſon, 
that 50o of the higgeſt ſhips may ride with 
eaſe and ſafety ; it is an ancient borough- 
town, which has a good market on Friday, 
three churches, and is governed by a mayor 
and his brethren ; diſtant from Lenden 165 
computed, and 198 "meaſured mites. 
DASH (v.) to give a blow, or ſtrike with the 
hand; alſo the free manner of ſtriking flou- 
riſhes or letters, like writing-maſters ; to 
wet with water, by throwing in ſtones, &c. 
to filence, or put out of countenance; to 
confound, ſurprize, or terrify. 19 85 
DA STARD (S.) a coward, or faint. hearted 
erfon, one of hut little reſolution.” 
DA'TA (S.) fuch things as are known, given 
or granted in a propofition. Wo 
DATE (S.) a pleafant fruit; alſo the ſpecifica- 
tion of time when a particular action was 
done, writing made, or coin ſtruck. Nh 
DATE (v.) to ſet down or nominate the exact 
writing is in force, or 


is much frequen 


The opening into 


time from whence a 
any act was done. 
DA'TIVE CASE (S.) in Grammar, the third 
| caſe in the declenſion of nouns ; it is called 
dative, becauſe it fuppoſes ſomething to be 
given; in the Erngliþ Tongue, this caſe is 
expreſſed by the fign te; as, Courteous 
all, Payable ta him, Lend to me, | 
A'VENTRY (S.) in Northampronfhire, is 4 
good town, but principally depends upon tra- 
vellers, for ſupport of whom there are many 
good inns ; it is governed by a mayor, alder- 
men, and ſteward, with 12 freemen ; it has 
a good market on Wedneſday, and is 60 


*w 
- 
E 5 


DEA 


. 
computed, and 73 mesſured miles diſtant 
from London. 

DAU'GHTER S.) a female child, girl, or 

woman. | 

Sr. DAVID's (S.) in Pembrobeſbire, in Soutb- 
Fales, was anciently both a famous city and 
an archbiſhop's ſee ; it is now a biſhop's 
ſec ;.but the town is now ſo much decayed, 
that they have but few inhabitants, and are 
without the convenience of a market, ſup- 
poſed to ariſe from the barrenneſs of the ſoil, 
and its unhealthy ſituation ; ſo that there is 
little to take notice of beſides its cathedral, 
whoſe roof is higher than any in England ; 
it is 207 computed, and 268 mealured miles 
diſtant from London, 

DAUNT (V.) to intimidate, terrify, frighten, 
and put out of heart, | 

DAU'NTLESS (A.) without fear or appre- 
henſion of danger. 

DAU'PHIN (S.) a title given to the eldeſt fon 
of the king of France, and preſumptive heir 
of that crown; he is ſo called from the pro- 
vince Daupbine, which was given by Hum- 
Bert II. to Philip of Valois, on condition, 
that the eldeſt ſons of France ſhould bear the 

arms and title of this province. 

DAW (S.) the name of a bird that chatters or 
talks, about the ſize of a (mall pigeon, com- 
monly called a jack-daw. 

DAWSB (V.) to ſmear, foul, or dirty; alſo to 

| bribe privately, dan | | 

DAWN (S.) the firſt appearance of day-light. 

DA*'WNING (S.) the beginning of light, the 

appearance of hope, or confirmation of ex- 
ation. 85 

DAY (S.) in a walgar Senſe, means only the 
ſpace of time between fun-rifing and ſetting, 
which is termed the natural day; but the ar> 
tificial or aſtronomical day, is 24 hours, or 
that time in which the earth makes one re- 

volution upon its axis. In Lazv, it is fre- 
quently uſed for the day of appearance in 

court, either originally, or by aſſignment ; 


ſometimes for the time writs ſhall be re- | 


turned at, as days in bank are days upon 
which the court orders a writ to be returned 
or a party to appear upon a writ ſerved ; to 
be diſmiſſed without day, or fine die, is to 
de quite diſcharged. ; 
Day of Grace, in Commerce, a certain num- 
ber of days which merchants allow one ano- 
ther to pay bills in, after the time ſpecified 
is expired; in England and Leipfic, 3 days 
are allowed, ſo that if a bill is drawn, pay- 
able ia 20 days after its date, it is not to be 
paid till 23 days; in France and Dantzick to 
are allowed; at Naples 8; at Antwerp, Rit- 
terdam and Venice 6 ; at Francfort 4. 
DA'ZZLE (V.) to cffend or hurt the fight by 
too ſtrong or glaring a light ; alſo to bribe 
the underſtanding, ſo that a perſon is reſo- 
lutely and invinc.bly blind. | 
DEA'CON (S.) a miniſter of the church, or- 


DEA 
| he gave an account how he diſpo 
monies delivered to him tor bo nos 8 8 
neceſſitous; this office was firſt created b 
the apoſties, who ordained ſeven ; at — 
he is one of the loweſt degree 


in holy or. 
ders, who reads prayers, baptizes, — 


dained to ſerve the prieſt or biſhop, to 


fiſts at the aaminiſtration of the ſacrament. k 
DEA*CONESSES (S.) women choſen in the Wh 
| firſt ages of the church, to aſſiſt at the bap. cout 

tizing, &c. ot their own ſex; at firſt, none Urb, 
| under 60, and afterwards 40 years of age D 

were admitted to this office z they were wh of e 

men of good repute, and commonly widcws, colle 

DEAD (A.) without liſe, inactive, ſtat, or inſi. DEAN 
pid, as liquor is that is expoſed to the air, of th 
Dead Reckoning, is the eſtimating or judge confi 

ing where a ſhip is by the log, the courl cloth 
ſhe has ſteered being known, allowance be. chief 
ing made ſor lee way, drift, &c. good 
Dead Water, the eddy water juſt behind comp 

the ſhip's ſtern. | from 
DEA/DEN (V.) to ſtop, hinder or weaken weft of 
the force 'of a blow, weight, undertaking, tract 
fire, &c. is ftll 
DEA'DLY (A.) of a deſtruQive nature, cauf. within 
ing death; an unappeaſable hatred, or re- and to 
vengeful fury, that endeavours to procure ſituate 
the death of the party hated, it was 
DEADS or DEA'D-HEAPS (S.) ſuch parcely thro? ; 
of rock, ſoil or common earth, that miners growth 
leave in the grooves below the ground or former] 

ſurface, or are thrown away after the ore it were m 

picked and waſhed out of them above ground. Ny iron 
DEAF (A.) the want of hearing, or not la- of whic 

ving the uſe of that ſenſe. with mi 
DEA'FEN (V.) to render or make deaf, to flop they are 

the hearing of a thing, either by making a here a f. 

noiſe, or hurting the organs of the ear, of the v. 
DE AFFO'RESTED (A.) not ſubject to, or ex- houſe, ; 

empt from foreſt laws; privileged, foreſt ; 1 
DEA'FNESS (S.) a difficulty in, hardneſs to, Choſen a 

or total want of hearing. county: 
DEAL (V.) to parcel out goods or —_ mite mines an 

ters; to teILgr give to each perſon his qual by a ſtey 
tity or number of cards at play; to trade in the foreſt 
to traffick, or utter wares and merchandize re thei: 
DEAL (S.) in Kent, is a handſome large towly ANRY 

but has no market, being deemed only a path lion of a 

or member of the port of Sandwich ; it l lumber © 

over. againſt the Downs, the famous road Bority, ar 
for ſhipping, for all ſhips to and from Lis dme. 

din, which makes it much reſorted to! K NSH 
the ſea-faring men, and thoſe who have 8 wthorit 

dealings with them; diſtant from Lordi $ AR A.) 

computed, and 74 meaſured miles. - uble, 

DEA'LER. (S.) a trader, one that bolt! RNESS 
ſells commodities z alſo in Gaming, — lh, &, 
is to give to, or count out, what num nd the 1 
cards each perſon is to have. 401 om ſoarcit 
DEA'LING (S.) trading, counting, ot d 110 5 

butin * i , 2 

DEAM BULA'TION (S.) a walking from — 
:. "0 place, e I iate church "__ e Pb 
DEAN (S.) the head of a colleg the old 4A of 
and chief of a chapter; in France, end Weqently 


DEA 
mber of the Sor bon, and of the parlia- 


| e called deans 3 the country pariſn- 
mo 5 many places are called deans ; in 


ed of the 
ief of the 


| ell ; 
reated by 1 ancient Monofteries, he was a ſuperior 

at preſent nd had ten moaks under 
| holy ot. under the abbot, n 5 


his care, 


20 l. 
, and :f Rural Deen, wal 


rament, 
en in the 
t the bap. 
firſt, none 
rs of age, 


formerly an eccleſiaſtick, 


country; he was fometimes called arch- prieſt. 
Urban Dean was the ſame in the city, +, 


ere wo. 
by widoog collegiate church. : | 
at, or nfl DEAN (S.) in Glourefterſorre, in the diſtricts 
the air, of the Foreft of Dean, is a tolerable town, 
g or judge conſiſting chiefly of one ſtreet; formerly the 


clothing · trade flouriſhed here, but now the 
| chief manufacture is pin-making z it has a 
good market weekly on Monday, and is 99 


the courſe 
wance be. 


juſt behind computed, and 114 meaſured miles diſtant 
from London. ; P32 

or weaken wt of DEAN (S.) in Gloueefter hire, is a large 

ndertaking, trac} of ground, and though much curtatled, 


is till about 20 miles long, and 10 broad, 
within which are 3 hundreds, ſeveral villages 
and towns, in which are 23 pariſn- churches, 
ſituate between the rivers Severn and Wye ; 
it was anciently ſhaded with woods quite 
thro! ; the ſoil is a wet clay, proper for the 
growth of oaks, for which this foreſt was. 
formerly ſo famous, that moſt of our ſhips 


ture, cauſe 
ed, Of Its 
to procure 


ſuch parcely 
that minen 
ground ot 
r the ore is 
ove ground. 

or not ha- 


y iron mines have been found, the working 
of which has leſſened the foreſt, and filled it 
with men and women inſtead of trees; tho? 


deaf, to top they are ſtill many in it: The king hath 
y making 4 here a {wanimote court, for the preſervation 
he ear, of the vert and veniſon, kept at the ſpeech - 
& to, or ex houſe, a large building in the middle of the 
d. foreſt ; the judges whereof are the verdurers, 
iardneſs to, Choſen annually by all the frecholders of the 


ines and forges, a court is held, directed 
by a ſteward appointed by the conſtable of 
lhe foreſt, aſſiſted by juries of miners, who 
ave their particular laws, : 

ANRY or DEA'NERY (S.) the jurifdic- 
len of a dean, or that extent of ground or 


to trade in 
\erchandize 
large town 
d only a pan 


wicb; it leg under of churches over which he has au- 
famous roll Wority, and from whence he receives his in- 
d from La dme, | x 

ſorted to h ANSHIP (s.) the office, dignity, power, | 
ho have 0 authority of a dean, , 

m London $ AR (A.) coſtly, or of a great price; alſo | 
iles. luable, beloved, or highly eſtee med. 

at buys a0 VRNESS (S)- the chargeableneſs, coſtli- 
ng, one l , Ke. of any thing that is advanced be 


nd the uſual or common 
Mm loarcity, delicacy, &c. 
ARTH (s.) ſcarcity, want, famine. 

iTH (S.) a privation or ceſſation of life, 
the ſeparation of the ſoul from the body; 
h the Pbyficians, it is the ceſſation or total 


at number price, arifing 
ng of diſt | 


vg from plac 


who had the direction of ten churches inthe | 


Dean and Chapter, the ſuperior and body 
of eccleſiaſticks belonging to cathedral or | 


were made of them: Within its limits ma- 


county ; For the improvement of the iron | 
roads, which cauſes it to be but little fre- 


g 


8 ö .Y D E B - 
| functions, ſuch as reſpiration, ſenſation, &c. 
DEA'THLESS (A.) immortal, that cannot 


die or be deſtroyed, 
DEA*TH-WATCH (S.) a little inſect that 


- which by the vulgar is looked upon as a pre- 
| ſage of the death of ſome of the family 
where it is heard.” 8 | 
DE. AURA'TION (S.) the covering any thing 

with gold, or gilding it, as apothecaries do 
their pills, to prevent the nauſeous taſte of 
their phyſick bein irkſome to the patient. 
DEBA'R (V.) to hinder, prevent, keep from, 
or ſhut out, * 
DEBA “RK (V.) to come from on board a ſhip, 
to put on ſhore, &. en 
DBEBA'SE (V.) to bring down, to make worſe, 
or qualify too much, as they do gold or fil- 
ver, by mixing it with too great a quantity 
of alloy; to humble, or ſtoop to matters 
very mean or low; alſo to undervalue of 
diſparage a thing or perſon, * 20h 1 
DEBATTE (S.) a conivultation upon'a ſubject, 
wherein all that can be ſaid on either fide of 
the queſtion is urged ; alſo a 
gle, or diſagreement, 
DEBA'TE (v.) to diſpute, diſcuſs, or examine 
deliberately or judiciouſly ; alſo to quarrel, 
wrang'e, or diſagree. f 81 
DE BAUCH (V.) to revel and riot luxuriouſiy; 
to corrupt a perſon*s manners; to ſeduce or 
raviſh a virgin, or modeſt woman; to ſpoil, 
or injure a thing. AF 7 : 
DEBAUCHEE/ or DEBOCHEE' (S.) one who 
practiſes all manner of lewdneſs, dunken- 
| neſs, and diforderly living. Wal] 
DEBAU/CHERY ' (S.) 'drunkennefs, whore - 
dom, filthy talking, all manner of diſorderly 
licentiouſneſss. F 
 DE'BENHAM (S,) in Suffolk, of itſelf a toler- 
| able, clean town, as being ſeated upon an 
hill, but in the midſt of very iff and dirty 


* 


quarrel, wran- 


quented, and ſlightly inhabited, as well as 
meanly built; it has a poor market weekly 
on Friday; from London 68 computed, and 


236 meaſured miles. 


DEBE/NTURE (S.) a publick inftrument gi- 
ven by the government as a ſecurity for mo- 
ney due for wages, or for cuſtom paid in- 
wards, which the merchant upon exporting 
thoſe ſame commodities is to be repaid,” 
DEBPLITATE (V.) to weaken or render in- 
effectual a perſon's capactiy or power dt do- 


ing a thin - | 
(s.) est. 


bEBLLIT Yo. DEBI'LITUDE 
neſs, infirmity, want of ſkill or power, 
feebleneſs, a | N 
DEBO'IST (A.) debauched, rakiſh, wild, ex- 
travagant, &c, | TA 
DEBON AIR (A) briſk, lively, affable, cour- 
teous, goodenatured, an 
DEBT (S.) whatever is owing by, or due from 


ziate a page of the circulation of the blood ,and 
ue, 4 on "gently of all the animal and vital 


one man to another, 
8 8 ir DE BTOR 


makes a noiſe hke the beating of a watch, 
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DEBTOR. (s.) any perſon, or accompt war] 


owes any thing to another, 


DE/CADE (s.) the number of ten, or any 


thing divided in a ten- fold manner, at the 
common numeration- table, &c. | 
. DECA/DENCY. (S.) a falling down, a decay- 
ing, waſting, or coming to ruin. | 
DECAGON (S.) a geometrick 
fides, or a polygon forming ten angles. | 
DE!CALOGUE (S.) the ten commandments 
given by Moſes to the Iſraeliten. | 


3 


DECAMEAIS (S.) a term uſed by ſome wri-| 


ters upon ſound for a tenth part. | 


DECA'MERON (S.) a volume or book di- 


vided into ten heads, chapters, parts, or 
books. 


DECA Me (v.) to break up or move a camp | 


at or from one place, and to march or go 
to another that is more convenient. 
DECA TNT (V.) to rack or pour off liquor out 
of one veſſel into another, ſo that it may be 
fine and free from the dtegs, by leaving all 
the ſediment behind. , | 
ECA/NTER- (8. one that pours or racks off 
liquor from the iges into other veilels ; alſo a 
handſome flint glaſs bottle to put wine, ale, 
c. into, for the more eaſy pouring it into 
aſſes. 4 12 


DECA'NUS (s.) an officer among the Raman, 


who had ten perſons under him. 7 
DECAPITE' (A.) ſee Dat. 
DECA'STY LE (S.) in Architecture, a building 
that has ten columns in front. 
DECAY. (S.) a gradual waſting or conſuming, 
Or ſalling away. Wien 174 ; A 
DECAY” (v.) to ſpoil, wither, waſte, and 

gradually come to ruin. or diſſolution. , 
DECEA'SE- (V.) to die a natural and common 
death, without any external or accidental! 
violence. Dine ds [54,544 4 
DECEA'SE (S.) the natural dying or going out 
of this life af any perſon. 1 
DECETT (S.) a crafty, ſubtle, fly, wily im- 
poſition, fraud, or cheat. e. 
DECEI'TFUL (A.) a perſon or thing that ap- 

pears or pretends to be one thing, and is 
really quite the contra. 
DkCEi TrulLNESS (S.) fraud, couſenage, 
> falſe dealing, hollow- heaxtedneſs, &c. 
DECETVABLE (A.) that may be impoſed 
upon, or cheat. | 
DECELI'VE (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, be- 
guile, or deal treacherauſſy with any one. 


DECE MBER (S.) with ſome the tenth, and | | 
- known, they are ſeldom expreſſed in 


with others, and now with us, the laſt month 
in the year, wherein the ſun enters Capri - 
corn, and makes the winter ſolſtice. In Ro- 


mulus's year it was the tenth month, and was | 


conſecrated to Saturn; upon the 5th, they 
kept the Faunalia; on the 17th, the Satur- 
 nalia ; on the 22d, the Lararia; and on 
the laſt day, the Juvenile: Ludi; and the 
peaſants kept the feaſt of the goddeſs Yacuna, 


ick figure of ten 


and as cyphers placed aſter integers Ne" 


DECIMA/TION {S.)- among the Aa, 


they having got in their fruits, and ſown 
their corn, The Painters, Cc. repreſent this 


DEC 


month by an old, man with a 7 
aſpe . clothed in furs, with 74 — 00 - 
ings upon. his head, his noſe fed and = 
| beard hanging, with icicles, carrying a ff - 
. of hally and ivy at his back, and to WM" 
0 Lor. 1 nens 
MFE DA (S.) a meaſure of ten ft | 
by the — a : ian "oy cel 
35-4 | 
DECE'MVIRATE . 5 among the. Ae 
was the office of ie decemvizi, _. * * 
DECE'MVIRI (S.) abody of mag 
_ Reman government, confifting of 10 perk pit 
in whom was lodged the ſovereign auth A 
ty ; they had the, power of making lawg — 
the people, and it was by them that the 
of the twelve tables was compoſed. The 45 
cemviri were alſo appointed to take can 1 
certain affairs, as commiſſioners are 06 
viz, to adminiſter j uſtice in the abſenceof 7 — 
prætors, take care of, the Sibyls books, 4 
the facrifices, conduct colonies, prepare fe; wy 
_ ſometimes ja lieu of decemviri only ſaten 1 
715 triumwuiri, or duumwviri were conſtitut 15. 
DE CEN CX or DE'CENTNESS (s.) mode 1 
comeline(s, any thing fit to be done; gd 113 
y regularity, &Cc, +414 94414 4 1 eck 
DECENNA'LIA. (S.) feaſts held by.the when 
, emperors, every tenth year of their rej Hal 
_ 2 Sames, larteſſes to they min. 
Ti 9. 0 7 17 « 1 
DECENNIA L. (A.] any, thing that is.to | 100 
gontinued for ten ,years, and then cealg DECK { 
! ĩ ĩ˙ gamer 
,DE'CENT' (A.) handfome, commendable Wee: 
| MA, done, conyenient. x | crator 
CE/PTION (S.) à fraud, impoſition, 2Painſt 
Wrong appearance. DECLA: 
CE'RPTIBLE (A,) that may be penetrl F deſean 
. parted or made leſs, for the 
DECIDE (V.) to arbitrate or conclude an; to ſpe: 
fair that was in diſpute. | DECLA' 
DECT DUOUs (A.] ready, to fall, tottering ſet fort 
DE/CIL (S.) the aſpect of two planets wh DECLA! 
they are diſtant from one another a ts ſhewin 
| part of the Zodiac. . wing 
E'CIMAL ARITHMETICK, (S.) that. plainti 
of arithmetick which confiders units or wi publick 
: rer made in decimal fractions. DECLA') 
bens ecimal Fnac ions, are thoſe whereof | a mak 
_ denominators are decuples of 1, or ara forth, 
with one or more, cyphers; as 19, 10 dec A“ 
1000, 39000, &c. thus fe, 19% 10 Openty 
ec. are decimal fraftions ; but as the det to denc 
minators of this ſort of fractions are a unboſot 


ting, but the fraction is d:flinguiſhed Þ 
int placed before it thut, 6 46 f 


their value decimally, ſo being placed bei 
a decimal, they decreaſe its value deam 
iy; but being placed before incegers, ! 
aſter fractions, neither of them is 1005 
or diminiſhed, 


manner of puniſhing thoſe ſol01ers m . 


9 8. 
is . . 


DEC. 


fab or beba ved themſelves cowardly, porn 
az done by putting to death every 

min, for which they drew lots. 
DFCINERS, DECE/NNIERS, or DO'ZIN- 
FRS 8.) officers who had a check upon the 
fiburghs or diſtricts, for the maintenance of 
the pablick peace. 


rough, 

'arious. co 
red, and 
ying a bu 
ind holdig 


f ten feet 


Fearing of a letter wrote in obſcure cha- | 
nden; to expound-riddles or difficult pro- 
# poſitions; to get a clear and thorough know- 
kdge of any hidden, difficult, or myſterious 
ef, | 


reign auth buſineſs, 

king een (s.) the ending, or finiſhing a 
n that the matter in diſpute ; the awarding how a 
pſed. The thing ſhall, or ought to be. 

o take car DRCISIVE (A.) the Taft or finiſhing firoke to 


er are nf 
abſenceof 
is books, 

Yrepare fe; 
nly ſepten 
e COnſlitute 
(S.) model 
done; od 


b the l 
f their rei 
es to they 


controverſy, battle, diſpute, &c. 

DECK [S.) a floor of a ſhip whereon the guns 
are hid, and upon which the men walk to 
and fro, which is like a ſtory of a houſe ; 
hence a ſhip is ſaid to have two or three 
dh, when ſhe has ſo many ſtories. 

Ripe Deck, is made of cords interwoven, 
d is ſtretched over veſſels that have no 
Ack, thro' which they annoy the enemy 
when they have boarded them. | 
Half Deck, a deck reaching from the 
Mmain-maſt to the ern of the ſhip. 3 
Quarter Deck, goes from the ſteerage a- 


that is t loſt io the maſter's round-houſe, 


then cealg 
git gament a thing, | ; 
unendable, VECL UM (V.) to (peak publickly, like an 
crator ; alſo to find fault with, or inveigh 
anlt a perſon, matter, or thing, 
DECLAMA'TION (S,) a kind of oratorial 
deſcant upon a ſubject, compoſed by boys 
for their (chovl exerciſe, and to teach them 
to ſpeak in publick. _ 4 e 
DECLA'RABLE (A.) that may be pubihed, 
ſet forth, or made Known. 
PECLARA'TION (S.) a fetting forth, 
eving the matter; and in Law, t 
writing don the cauſe of complaint t. 
Phintiff has againſt the defendant ; alſo a 
| Publick order or-proclamation of a.ſtate. | 
PECLA'RATIVE or DECLA'RATORY (A.) 


l, tottering 
\ planets u 
other ,a be 


(8) that. 
units ot Wi 
ions. 

; wheredl | 
1, or area 


& 
as 10, 1 bp 


1607 190 
t as. the del 
108 are al 
reſſed in 
nguiſbe d 
6 466 da 


Openly ſhew, make plain, or knowen; alſo 
to denounce, threaten, or proclaim z alſo to 
indolom one's ſelf, and freely to tell one's 
> thoughts,” or- reſolution to another 


PECLE'NSION (s.) the varyirg the ending of 


DECFPHER (V.) to explain, or find out the | 


Nek (v.) to drefs, beautify, adorn, or or- 


a Making known, publiſhing, or ſetting | 3 
Lt „Fan 92 s DECOLLATION (s.) bebesding; it is a * 
PECLA'RE (v.) to publiſh, manifeſt, or 


DEC : 
ing, or decaying, &c, of any thing; and in 
Aſtronomy, it is the diſtance of a planet, ſtar, 
&c, from the equator, either northward or 
ſouthward towards the pole. 

Declination, is an ach of a great circle, 

intercepted between a given point and the 

equator, and perpendicular to it. ; 

The Declination of a planet or ſtar is found 
by ſubſtracting the altitude of the pole from 


o. | | 
Circle of Declination, a great circle p 
through 4 poles of the — - Rs 
Parallax of the Deciination,, an arch of the 
circle of declination, by which the parallax 
of the altitude increaſes or diminiſhes the 
| declination of a ſtar, Ta 
Refratt ion of the Declination, an arch of 
the circle of declination, whereby the de- 
clination of a ſar is encrealed or diminiched 
by #efraQtion,” 1 
Declination of the Needle, the variation of 
the compaſs from the true meridian, 
Declination of a Plane, in Dialliny, an 
arch of the horizon comprehended between 
the plane and the prime vertical, reckoning 
ſrom eaſt to weſt, and between the plane 
and the meridian, from north to ſouth, 
DEGLINA/TOR (S.) an inſtrument uſed in 
Dialling, to find the declination, inclination, 
and-reclination of a plane 
DECLINE (V.) to decay, grow weak, bow 
down, avoid, ſhun, reſuſe, torſake, diſcon- 
tinue, or leave off. 79 1 18 7 
DECLINING (S.) the growing weak, decay- 
ing, leaving off, tean:ng, or bowing down n; 
and in Dialing, thoſe dials whoſe planes are 
not exactly under one of the four cardival, 
or N. E. W. of S. points, are called declaners, 
DECLUVITY. (S.) che ſteepneſs of a hill or 
other thing, reckoning from the top to the 
bottom, or downwards. 


Eco cf (v.) to ſeethe, boil, or ſtew over 


the fire, in ſome proper liquor. | 
DEC@/CTION (s.] a boiling over the fire, 
particularly applied to phyfical preparations, 
either for diet- drinks, or other uſes. 
DECO'/LLATE (V.) to behead, or. ſeparate 
the head from the other part of the body, 
by cutting is off. 7 


word ſeldom uſed in any other ſenſe, than 
to ſignify a painting or picture, repreſenting 
St. Fabn Baptiſt's head ſevered from his 


trunk. 

DECOMPOSITION (S.) an analyſis, or re- 
ſolution of a body into its firſt principles. 
DECORATE (V.) to ornament, beautify, {et 

off, dreſs or embe!liſh, 5 
DECORATION (S.) any thing that enriches, 
beautifies, ornaments, or fets a thing, off, 


tegers ie 00108, according to the ufage 

| * ' | the ufaze of particular 

2 2 b anguages 3 in Phyſick, it means a diſe 

que — or growing leſs; but in Moralt, it 
ö * 2 : . * * . 

—_ vice and iramoralities growing 


and more violent; and in Trade, 


y of the whole, or ruin of ſome 


ronger 

the . 

b 

he Roman, Particufar branch of manvſ;Aure, | 


jet! who mn 
ſie 


1122 „ — ; j 
LINA To (s.) the tariag down, waſt- | viour; and in Architefure, it Is the fuitng 
” : [#] g 


DECORTICA'TION (S.) the peeling or taking 
off the ſhell, bark, or huſk of any ſeed, plant, 
tree, &c. | . 

DECO'RUM S.) order, Cecency, good beha- 


- Of 


2 * — ö 
. r — 


1 — * * 
— 3 haps 1 eon 


r 


e 25,7 
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pECOU RS or DECRE'SSANT (A.) ſee De- 


DERCRE'ꝰPID (A.) lame, week, infirm, ſpoken 


DECU'PLE (A.) ten · fold, or one number or 
thing ten times as much as another, as 1, 


DED 
or proportioning every part and member, fo 
as to render the whole moſt beautiful, com- 

- modiovus, and laſting. e 5 
DECOVU'PLE (S.) in Heraldry, ſeparated, 
| parted, not joined ; thus a chevron detoup!e 
is one who wants ſomething towards the 
point, whereby it is not joined, but is in 
two parts. 8 ; 


' crement, 

DECOY” (v.) to allure, entice, draw in, de- 
* ceive, or cheat. : 

DECOx' (S.) a ſnare, a trap, allurement, 
' 'wheedle, or pretence. | 
DECREA'SE (V.) to waſte, diminiſh, leſſen, 
or decay» 8 


DECREE” (V.) to ordain, appoint, command, 


reſolve upon, or determine. 

DECREE! (S.) a law, ſtatute, or order; alſo 
a purpoſe, refolution, or determination. 
DECREMENT (S.) a decreaſing, or waſting ; 
in Heraldry, it fignifics the wane of the moon 

facing the left fide of the eſcutcheon, * 


of perſons worn out with age, by reaſon 
whereof they go ſtooping, or bowing down, 
DECREPITA'TION (S.) in C5ymifry, the dry- 
ing or calcining ſalt over the fire, till it ceaſes 
to crackle ;; alſo the noſſe or crackling which 
the ſalt makes while it is over the fire. 
DECRE TAL. (S.) a name given to a pope's 
letter, wherein are anſwers to queſtions re- 
_ lating to eccleſiaſtical affairs. ; | 
DECRY” (v.) to run down, undervalue, ſpeak 
againſt or ill of a perſon or thing. 


' DECU'MBITURE (S.) a lying down, or reſt. | 


ing upon; the being violently ſeized with a 
diſeaſe that compels the patient to take his 
bed. 7 coli Hh | 


3.2, 20, &c. 


10 { 
| DECUSSA'TION (S.) the interſeQion or croſ- 


ſing of lines, rays, nerves, &c, © 


* 


DE'DDINGTON (S.) in Oxfordfoire, formerly 
' a town corporate, that ſends burgeſſes to | 
parliament, but does not now; it is go- 


verned by a bailiff; and tho? a pretty large 


town, yet it has but a ſmall market week], | 


pute, and 62 meaſured miles, 
 DE/DICATE (V.) to ſeparate or appoint a 
thing for a particular purpoſe, and com- 
monly is meant in a religious ſenſe z alſo to 
addreſs or-preſent a book to a prince, no- 
bleman, ſcholar, &c. 


on Saturday; diſtant from Londen 51 com- 


rating or appointing a church, perſon, book, 
&c. to ſome religious uſe or purpoſe ; alſo 


the inſcribing a thing to ſome great perfon, |. 


as a protection or honour to it; alſo a feaſt 
kept by the Jeros on the 25th of the month 
Cifleu, which anſwers to part of our No- 
vember and December ; this feaſt laſts a whole 


. 


* 


8 


g 


- DEDICA'TION (S.) the ſolemn act of ſepa- |. 


| 


DE/DICATORY (A.) of, belon 
DEDI'TION (S.) a yietdin 
DERU'CE (V.) to collect, dr 
DEDU'CIBLE (A.) that is capable of, or may 
DEDU'CT (v.) to withdraw 
DEDU”CTION (S.) a conclufi 


| DEEM (V.) to value, eſteem, judge, th 
DEE/MSTERS S.) perſons in the ifle of Mer 


DEEP (A.) the third quality of the dimeni 


DEF 
taining to a dedication. ging, or pr. 
(urrendering a place that e 7 
thing from another. aw, or infer one 
be drawn or inferred from another. 


| » leflen, ſub 
or take one thing out, or from 2 " 


on, conſe 
or inference ; alſo the actual leni, fb 


ſtracting, or taking one thing out of, or fin 
from another, | n deri 
DEEIF(S.) ſomething really pertormeꝭ or done keit, 
an action; in Law, certain writings that cons the 
tain the conditions of a conttact cr agriemeny to b 


between party and party, one or more; 
ſometimes they are called indentures, from 


indentions or notches upon the edges, whi Law 
do or ought to exaQtly tally or agree wit wic 
the counter part figned by the contrary pu- and 
ty or parties, and pur into the poſſeſſion of the « 
that, or thoſe parties by whom it is not fg pron, 
ned, and is mentioned in the deed itſelf t Parat 
be interchangeably or ſeverally ſignec, fal with 


ed, and delivered for the purpoſes therei 
mentioned, to prevent all frauds or miſe 
preſentations whatever; but a-deed poſtis 
plain, ſingle, unindented inſtrument, igned 
ſealed, and delivered by one party only, 


imagine, or-fuppoſe. 


to whom differences are referred, and b 
them decided without any proceſs or charges 


of body, and is the ſame with thick, in con 

tradiction to long and broad, which conſt 
tute a furfacez alſo profoundly learned 
hard to underſtand, difficult to come at, is 
cret, obſure, hidden, dark. 

Deep Sca· Lins, a ſmall line with whi 
navigators ſound deep waters; at the end 
the line is faſtened a piece of lead, all 

the deep-ſea · lead, the bottom of which is 
vered with tallow, which brings up pat 
the ſoil from the boftom, whereby they di 
cover what coaft they are on, though 
cannot deſery land. 
DEEP (S.) the great fea or conflux of wilt 
- fo called from its great depth that is ſcare 


out frie 
FE'NC 
ly eres 


to be fathomed. ' ; pay 
DEE'PING or DIE'PING (S.) in Linrolnfin u Forty 
a ſmall market- town, fituate in 2 fea fer ox 
ground ; its market is weekly on Thuid FE'ND 
diſtant from London 70 computed miles fy and! 
DEER (S.) thoſe wild beats of the chu Fe Nb. 
whoſe fleſh, when dead, is called verbis Wed, 
and which are commonly kept in the fot END, 
and parks of princes, noblemen, and er 
T 1 END] 
DEFA'CE (v.) to blot, ſmear, ſpoil, f = — 


damage, or injure a picture, ſtatue, d 
9 DEFA 


partial 


Defeng 


4 N 1 * 1 
4 „ . 


— 
8 


* 


DEF 

B, OF per. 
ng up, of and.truly done or performed. 
12 1 ſomething in an acrompt; and in Gardens 
| viges and other trees, 8 
DEFA'MATORY (A.) flanderous, injuridus, 
falſe, abuſive; 1 } 
DEFA'ME (V.) to ſpeak ill ang falfely of a 
perlon; to ſlander, backbite, or diſcredit, | 
DEFAU!LT (S.) an error, imperſection, want, 
flaw, or deſełt; and in Law, it is the ten- 
dering a perſon obnoxious, to the fine, for- 
feit, amerciament, or other paniſhment of 
the court, for omitting ſomething that ought 
to have been done, or committing or doing 
ſomething forbidden, "Wha 
DEFEA'SANCE or DEFEV'SANCE (S.) in a 
Law Senſe, is 2 condition relating to a deed, 
which when porformed, the act is diſabled 
and made void, as if it had never been done 
the difference between a defaiſance and a 
proviſo is, that a d-feuſarire is made a ſe- 
parate deed or inſtument which terminates 
with the act, but a proviſo is inſerted in the 
Wy body of the general contract or deed. 

DEFRA'T (S.) in Var, is. the loſs of the bat- 
tle, a driving violently out of the field, a 
| compleat overthrow, - a © thorough rout, 
ſlaughter or deſtruction; in Civil Aire, a 
dilappointmment, pre vention, or hindrance, 
JEFE'CATE (V.) to clarify, putge; or refine 


„ ſubſtra}, 
nother, 

pnſequence, 
ening, ſub- 
out of, ot 


ned or done, 
gs that con» 
F apreemen 
e or more; 
Mutes, from 
edges, whic 
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poſſeſſion of 
it is not fig 
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ie ifle of Un from dregs, ſediment, c. 
rred, and EFE'CT (S.) a blemiſn, or imperfection; 
-eſs or charged an omiſſion, or want of ſomething. 


FECTION (S,) a deſertipg, leaving, for- 
laking, or falling off from a party, whether 
religious or civil, ' 40 1 SI 

EFE'CTIVE (A.) wanting fomething, or 
that is full of faults, or imperfeQions, 

LFENCE (S.) guard, protection, prop, ſup- 
port 5 alſo anſwering, maintaining; uphold- 
ng, defending, or juſtifying; and in the Mr- 


the dimenſiol 
thick, in con 
which conſti 
indly learnec 
0 come at, ie 


ne with whic 
; at the end 


of lead, al fary Language, oppofigen or refiſtance ; in | 
of which is e Low, it is that reply 3 deſendant ought to 
ings up part "ke 21 foon as the plaintiff hath made his 
hereby they di count or declaration, | 1335 


FENCELESS (A.) weak, i potent, with- 
out friends or ſupport ; alfo\guilty. | 
FENCES (S.) in Heraldry, the weapons of 
4 creature, as the horns, of a bull or tag, 
ſe pays of a lion, the tuſks of a boar, Kc. 
a Fortification, they are all ſuch works as 
over or prote& the hay 


n, though 


nflux of watt 
that is (cares 


in Linea 
ate in 2 (eb 


ly on 1 iy and ſupport, vind 

uted miles. pport, vindicate, help, or maintain. 
is of the ch FENDABLE (A.) that may be vindicated, 
Called weile tied, protected, or helped. 

ept inthe fore ENDANT (S.) in Law, is the perſon 


' oſecuted, or ſued in a perſonal action. 

FENDER (.) was formerly as officer of 

1 : truſt both in church and fats ; his bu- 
n ws to ſee that juſtice was adminifter*d 
partially,and to relieve the poor and needy. 
fender of the Faith, a title of honour 


emen, and h 


ear, ſpoil, by 
7 ſtatue, E 


DEFA 


TT 
* 95 . 


or r ero (S.) actually, really, potitively 4 
DEFALCA'TION (s.) an abating or deduRting | 
ing it is the pruning, trimming, or cutting | 


= poſite poſtis. 
FEND (v.) to profet, take care of, juſ- | 


borne by the kings of Englard ever fifics 
Henry VIII. to whom it was granted by pops 
"Leo X. on the account of his writing againſt 
Luther, in defence of the Church of Rome. 
DEFENSITIVE (S.) any thing that ſerves as 
a help, protection, or affiſtance, whether in 
 Phyfick, as bandages, plaiſters, &c. . or in 
Civil ¶ Fairs, by atguments, Weapons, cloth - 
ing, or any other way of keeping from dans 
ger, hurt, injury, or damage. 1 
DEFER (V.) to delay, put off, or adjourg 
from one time to another, 5 
' DE'FERENCE (s.) refpe&, compliment, con- 
deſcenfion, regard, or fubmiſſion. 
DEFERENT CIRCLE (S.) in the ancient 
Aftronomy, a circle invented te- account for 
oy n perigee, and apcgee of the 
planets, ? | 
DEFAI'T (A.) in Heraldry, is when the head 
of a beaſt ſeems to be cut off ſmooth. 
DEFIANCE Mn daring, or 
open provoking. "7 
NEE (S.) wanting, coming ſhort, 
ailing, EY 8 75 
DEFICIENT (A.) unab'e, incapable, unfit, 
| that wants ſomething neceſſary, 2 
DEFVLE (V to unhallow, pollute, profane, 
corrupt, ſpoil, daub, ſmear, alſo to raviſn 
or deflower a virgin or matron; in the art 
of War, it it march or fall off by files or 
ſmall ranks, © | 


thro* which an army can paſs only in file. 
DEFI'LEMENT (S.) the polluting, unhallow- 
ing, or profaning any holy or conſecrated 
erſon, place, or thing. : 
FINE (V.) to explain, clear up, declate, 
determine, decide, or appoint. | 
DE'FINITE (A 9 limited, 4 
ed, determined. 
DE/FINITENESS 


* 


IN ESS (S.) certainty, limitedneſs, 
' 'determinateneſs. | N 


DEFINY/TION (S.) a clear, ſnort, plain, and 
general account or deſcription of a thing, 
wherein ſhould be contained the nature and 
general properties of the thing defined, by 
which it may be more eafily and clearly 

© underſtood, COT ee : 

DEFI/NITIVE (A.) decifive, ending, poſitives 
and expreſs, e hþ | 

DEFINT'TOR (8) a term in feveral religious 
orders, for an affeſfor or counſellor to & ge- 
neral or ſuperior ; when in the convent, he 
takes place next to the ſuperior ; but out of 
it, he takes the precedence of him, definitors 
are ſubject to the ſuperiors of the convents 
they live in, fo far as relates to the monaſ« 
tick life, but in nothing elſe. | 

DEFLAGRA'TION (S.) in Chymiftry J, the ſet- 
ting fire to a body which has been firſt mix- 
ed with ſome ſulphurous matter, in order to 
purify it. | ; Ee 

DEFLE'TION or DEFLE/XURE (S.) a ſtoop- 

.ing, bowing, or bending, alſo a going out 


* of the right way, as a ſhip does, that by 
| Q 2 ” ; & ; reaſon 


DEFVLE (s.) in War, a firaft, narrow line, 


ounded, alcertain= | 


2 


SK 
1 
: 
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DEFORCEMENT (s. ) a violent detaining an 


DEGRA DE (V.) to render vile, mean, or 


DEHO RT (v.) to difſwade a perſon fram, or 


DEI 


reaſon of currents and other hindrances, | 


cannot ſail upon her due courſe ; and in O- 


rich, is called by Sir Iſaac Newton, inflec- 
tion, or bending inwards. 

DEFLO'WER (S.) to raviſh or force a wo- 
man againſt her will ; alſo to ſpoil or take 
away the beauty of a thing. 

DEFLU'XION S) a falling or flowing down ; 
and in Phyfick, it is the humours of the body 
flowing from a ſuperior to an inferior part. 


eſtate from the right owner. 
DE FO RCOUR (S.) one who by violence diſ- 
ſeizes another of his eſtate. 

DE FORM. (V.) to make a perſon or thing 
ugly or irregular; to diſguiſe, marr, or ſpoil 
the regular form or figure of a thing. 

DEFO'RMITY or DEFO'RMEDNESS (S.) 
the ill ſhape or uglineſs of a thing that is 
ſpoiled, or rendered unpleaſant to the fight, 
by diſguiſing, adding to, or taking from it 
ſomething it ought to have to make it a- 
greeable. ' A 

DEFRAU'D (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, rob, 
purloin deceive, trick, or cozen. 


DEFRA'Y (v.) to pay the expence, or bear | 


the charge. of a perſon cr thing. 
DE'FTARDAR (S.) the name ot the treaſurer 
in the empires of Turkey and Perfia, 


| DEFU'NCT (A.) dead, deceaſed, or one that 


& deprived of life, 


- DEFY! (V.) to challenge, dare, out-brave, or | 


rovoke. ; Wis 
DEGE'NERACY (S.) a falling off from vir- 


tue and goodneſs, and becoming bad, vile, 


or naughty. 
DEGENERATE V.) to grow bad or worſe; 
to fall from its firſt condition to a meaner 
or more corrupt ſtate, N 
DEGRADA'TION (S.) the act of depriving a 
perſon of his dignity and honour, - | 


contemptible, by accufing a. perſon of doing 
bad acts; to put out of a poſt or office, to 
take away the honourable title of a man's 
anceſtors, | La 
DEGREE? (S.) the tate or condition that a 
perſon is in, or that may be changed from a 
higher to a lower, or (rom lower to higher ; 
and in a Matbcmatical Senſe, it is the 360th 
part of a circle; in Phyfick, it is the jotenſe- 


neſs, or remiſſion of any quality, hot or cold, | 


in a plant, drug, mineral or compoſitian. 


| adviſe to the contrary of what a perſon ſeems 
inclined to, | E 
DE IEC T (v.) to caſt down, afflict, grieve, 
trouble, or diſpirit. | 
DEJE'CTION or DEJE'CTZDNESS (S.) the 
being caſt down, afflicted, grieved, or di. 
ſoirited. 4s 
DEIFICA'TION (S.) a making or efteem- 
ing a perſon or thing, a god, and under that 
pretence paying divine honours to it. 


DEL. 
DEIGN (V.) to condeſcend to, to con 
| with, to grant, vouchſafe, or yield to N 
DE'ISM (.) the belief or dectlhe unh 
thoſe who reject all manner of revelaion 
3 cheat or impoſition, and $0 merely by 
light of nature, believing that there is 2 C0 
2 Providence, vice and virtue, and a fl 
ture ſtate, wherein rewards and purichif 
ments ſhall be beſtowed upon the good ü 
the dad; this opinion is alſo called Free 
DE'IST (8.) a protect Ke 
) a profeſſor, en er, and fur 
| Porter of deiſm ; he is alſo called a h 
DEI'STIGAL (A | 
; or i L 
or diſt (A.) of belonging to de 
DEITIES (S.) an appellation given by ( 
Poets to thoſe pretended gods worſhipped! 
the heathens, which were as numerous 
the humours of the people, or the d:ſizns 
their governors required, 
DEJUGA'TION, (S.) a releaſing, unyoakiq 
or ſetting st liberty. „„ 
DEIVIRPILE (A.) a term in the ſchool d 
nity, for ſomething wherein the divine a 
human natvre exiſts at the ſame time, 
DELACERA'TION (S.) a rending of 
lently. tearing in pieces. | 2 
DbELACRYTMA/TION (S.) the flowing li" bER 
of the watry humours of the eyes, whetl bent 
ariſing from pain or grief, commonly al ma 
crying or weeping, or involuntarily in 
ſome diſeaſe. 
DELACTA'TION (s.) a weaning, ot ui en. 
away from the breaſt. ' | 
DELA'Y (V.] to put off, or defer from 
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time to another; to hold in uſpenſe. % {qu 
DELA'Y (S.) a put off, a deferring, a fit Hos 

ſtay, or holding in ſuſpenſe. , CIOU 
DELE/CTABLE (A.) pleaſant, delghtf oo 
[2 charming, or agreeable, =” 
DELFCTA'TION (s.) delight, pleaſure 752 01 
gteeableneſs, pleaſantnefs. ar 
DE'LEGATE (V.) to ſubflitute or appoo{]i, ee 


perſon to do an action in the room or ih 
of another z to authorize particular jad 
upon extraordinary occaſions. 
DE'/LEGATES (S.) commiſſioners appoili wee rep 
by a commiſſion under the great ſeal, l 
upon an appeal to the king in the cat 
chancery, f | 
Court of Delegates, the higheſt court 
Civil affairs which concern the churel; 
ther a perſon may appeal from a ſat 
given in an eccleſiaſtical court; from b 
-" there lies no appeal but to the houſe of 8 N 
but the king may grant a commiſſon cf arrl, Per 
view under the great ſeal; the citatou 
all in the king's name. 54 
DELEGA'TION (s.) in the Civil La <p 
when a debtor appooints one to whom 
a creditor, to pay, anſwer, or ſatisfy hüt 
ditors. | 
DELE'TION (s.) a blotting out, 2 (26 ec 


DE'IFY (V.) to make into, or put inſtead of 
Cod. : 8 | f ; 


way, deſtroying, or erafing. pff 


& © Or TOW, 

1 4 de 15 
ol n 
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E TE RIOUs (A.) with Natura lila, fome- 
thing ol a deſtructive or hurtful nature. 
blk (S.) a mine or quarry where coal or 
ſtone is got: in Heraldry, it is one of the a- 
hatements of honour, and is a ſquare in the 
middle of an eſcutcheon. A Delf-Tenne is 
due to him, who revokes a challenge, which 
he has given, or forfeits-his word of honour : 
I there are two or more deifs in an eſcut- 
cheon, it is nat an abatement 3 as alſo if it 
lhe metal, or charged upon it, for it then be- 
comes a perfect bearing. Mag bor fn 
PFLIA (S.) a famous feſtival held by the A. 
thaions, in honour of Apollo; this feſtival 
was held ſo ſacred, that they would not ex- 
teile any malefactor while it laſted: Thus 
Kenrpben and Plato inſorm us, that Socrates 
n kept in priſon thirty days after his con- 
lemnation, becauſe of the Delian ſolemnities, 
phereas they did not ſcruple to put Pbocion to 
Jeath upon a feſtival dedicated to Jupiter. 
LIBERATE (V.) to conſult, think upon, 
lebate, weigh, or conſic er. 2 
LIBERA!TION (S.) a prudent, wiſe, 
Whoughtful, thorough conſulting or th nking 
pon a thing, _ | 

LIBERATIVE (A.) of or belonging to 
iderationz in Rbetorick, it is ſuch argu- 
ents or illuſtrations as are made uſe of to 
doe ſomething and to jnduce the audience 
= execution, what is recommended. 
LICACY or DE'LICATENESS (S.) curi- 
neſs, accuracy, perfeQneſs ; alſo dainti- 
, {queamiſhneſs, fantaſticalneſs, pride, 
lciouſneſs, voluptvouſneſs. 


numerow 
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ant, deligh Hf 
it, pleaſure, 


ſte, ſweet, rich, valuable. fragrant; curious. 

ICHT (s.) joy, pleaſure, ſatisiaction; 
dent or inclination of the mind, | 
ICHT (v.) tpraQtiſe a thing by choice, 
Vith great pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 


ate of appoi ' 

e room of f 1 75 
. 1.09 , : PS | » 5 

articular JR INEATE {V.) to ſketch, draw, deſcribe, 


bo | 
oners 


NO 


a painter or mathematician doth any fi- 
great ſeal, 0 0 ; 9 


A'TION (S.) the ſketching or draw - 


igel. 1 the outlines of a picture, &c. 


NWVENCY (S.) the failing in, or fall 

the churd; Fom on,; the failing in, or fal. 

ate . $ duty or an of. 
ws * a2 ef "WR or faultineſs. p r | 
he houſe ol "La; (S.) an offender, a criminal, | 
ommiſſion cf vic) perſon, 7 a 


Mons.) a fwoonin 

8. g or fainting -a 
 Glled alfo lipothymy and ſyncope > 
, it is the cauff n 


the citations 


225 whom 0 eie it into a moiſt place; 
or ſatisfy us6 Mobs re. . 3 4 
beaded (A.) mad, ſenſeleſs, 


| dotin 
e one beſide himſelt. 8, 
(v.) to redeem from captivity, or 


g out, 3 ubs 
mminent dauger, to reſtore or ut into 


1.1 9 


Fclous (A.) extraordinary pleaſant in | 


re, repreſent, ſet forth, or make plain, | 


DEM 


any trouble, to lay a woman in child- birth 
alſo to ſpeak one's mind freely'in a publick 
dene, $ g 
DELI'VERANCE (S) a ſetting free or at li- 
berty, the giving or furrendering a thing up 
that was. with- held, the manner of ſpeaking 
publickly, | | 


bringing forth a 
ing or dead, CET 

Legitimaze Delivery, in Midwifry, is that 
which happens at the true time, that is, in 
the tenih lunar month, ks | 

Tilegitimate Delivery, is that which haps. 
pens before or after the right time, 

Natural Delivery, is when the ſœtus comes 
into the wo:1d uniformly, and without any. 
impediment. | 
| Delivery, in Law ; ſee Replegiare, 
DELPHINUS or DOLPHIN (S.) in £fron9- 

my, A conſtellation in the northern hemi- 

ſphere, conſiſting, according to Prolemy, of 

10, Tycho 10, and Mr. Flamfleed 18 ſtaros. 
DELU*DE (V.) to enſoare, entice, impoſe up- 

on, cheat, defraud, deceive, draw in, beguile. 
DELVE (V.) to'dig or turn up the ground 

like a gardener, | ; 
DELUGE (S.) an overflowing or inundation 
of water, covering either the whole or part 
of the earth; alſo any violent or ruinous 
trouble that comes haſtily upon a nation or 
private perſon. N Fes 
DELU'SION (S.) an impoſture, . cheat, or 
pretended miracle. FAS | 
DELU'SIVE or DELU'SORY (A.) a falſe 
pretence, a thing or perſon that cheats, im- 
poſes, doceives, or beguiles one by fair pre- 
tences. . 
DE MAGOGUE (S.) a captain, head or ring- 
leader in a ſaction, rabble, mob, &c. 
| DEMAI'N or DEME'SN (S.) in its vnlgar 
Hen ſe, fignifies the lord's manor place, with 
the lands and buildings thereunto belonging, 
which he and his anceſtors have from time 
to time kept in their own hands; in Law, 
it ſignifies a lord's patrimony, or thoſe lands 
Which he holds of himſelf; it is alſo uſed for 
a diſtinction between thoſe lands, which a 
lord of a manor has in his own hands, or in 
the hands of a leſſee demiſed upon a rent for 
a term of years or liſe, and thoſe lands be- 
longing to the ſaid manor, which are the free 


pei ſect ſctus, whether live, 


- 


or copy holds 3 it alto fignifies ſuch lands as 
are held for life, and ſometimes thoſe only 
which are held in fee; it is alſo uſed in op- 
poſition to frank ſe. Fon 

DEMA'ND (v.) to aſk, lay claim to, require 
or own, ©. 9 ; 
DEMA'ND (S.) an aſking, claiming, requir- 


— 


ing or owning a thing, as being the proper 


|. owner of ig. --_ 
DEMA'NDANT. (S.) a Law term, fignifying 
the proſecutor in a real action, ſs called, be- 
caufe he :{ks ſor or claims lands, &c. and is 


Pon of 


— 


: 5 8 
Ns 7 6 


ny = ye 


a thing, to releaſe one from 


the ſame with plaintiff in perſona! actions. 
03 DEMuEA!N 


DELI'VERY or PARTURTI'TION (s.) the 


3 


C3 
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DEM 

DEMEAN (v.) to behave, carry, or act well 
or ill in company, ox otherwiſe, 

DEMEA'NOUR (S.) behayiggs, carriage, or 
acting well or ill. N ; 

DEMEMBREE/ (S.) in Heraldry, is when any 

of the limbs of an enimal are cut off. | 

DEME'RIT (S.) the deſerving puniſhment for 
ill doing or behaving. g 

DE MI (S.) the half or diminutive of a thing; 

as a demi-baſtion, in Fortification, is one with 

only one face and one flank ; ſo a demi - can · 

nion is a leſſer or ſmaller piece of ordnance 

than a cannon, of which there are various 

' forts; the like may be ſaid of a demi-culverin. 

DE'MI-GOD (S.) among the Ancient, was one 
who was not a god by birth, but was riaſed 
to that honour for his heroick actions. | 

DE'MI-GORGE (S.) in Fzrtification, half the 
gorge or entrance into the baſtion taken from 
the angle of the flank to the centre of the 
baſtion, or the angle the two courtines would 
make, if continued till they met in the baſtion. 

DEMI'SE (V.) to lett, or make over lands or 
tenements by leaſe or will. 

DEMVSE (S.) the letting or making over 
lands, &c. by leaſe or will; alſo the death 
of a king or other perſon. x 

DEMO'CRACY (S.) a form of government, 
wherein the ſupreme authority is in the 
hands of the people. 

. DEMOCRA'TICAL (A.) of or belonging to 
the government of democracy. 

DEMO'LISH (V.) to pull or throw down, to 

. © raze- or ruin any thing built, to deſtroy, 
hurt, or ſpoil a thing. | 

DEMOLITION (S.) the deſtroying, pulling 
down, hurting, or ruining a thing. 

DE'MON (S.) a name given by the ancients 

to certain ſpirits, who, they pretended, had 
the power of doing to mankind cither good 
or evil; they alſo called them Genii. 

DEMO'NIAC (S.) a perſon poſſeſſed with a 

ſpirit or devil, 

DEMO'NIACKS (S.) a branch of the Ana. 
- baptiſty, who believe, that the devils ſhall be 
ſaved at the end of the world. | 

DEMO'NSTRABLE (A,.) any, thing that is 

capable of being made plain and clear to the 
underſtanding. © 3 
DEMO NSTRATE (V.) to prove the truth 
of a propoſition ſo clearly, that to deny it a 
perſon muſt give himſelf the lye, or be to- 
tally ignorant of the matter in queſtion ; 
but this proof is' hardly applicable to any 
thing but mathematical concluſions. _ 
DEMONSTRA/TION: (S.) the actual or un- 
deniable making a thing ſo plain and incon - 
teſtable, by evident and clear proof drawn 
from ſelf-evidept principles, that every body 
muſt own the truth of the propoſition. 
DEMONNSTRATIVE (A.) that proves or 
fhews the tiuth ſſerted beyond all contra- 
at may be demonſtrated. 

PEMU'R (v.) to object againſt an adverfary's 
bill, to ſhew the deficiencies of 8 plaintiſfꝰs 


DE N 


DEMU'RE (A.) preciſe, affectedly grave 
ver modett, reſerved, or baſhfu}, * 
DEMURRAGE (S.) an allowance made ft 
a ſhip's ſtaying longer in a rort, for th 
convenience of loading, &c, than the tin 
agreed upon by the charter- party, 
CEMU'RRER (S.) a ſtop put to the proceed 
ings in an action, upon the ſtarting of fan 
difficulty, which muſt be clear'd up by th 
court before they can proceed any farther, | 
DEN (S.) the cave or place where lions m 
other wild beaſts lodge themſelves in, Or 3 
; kept by thoſe who have them as rarities; 
ſo a dark retired part of a priſon, 
DENA'RIUS (S.) a filver coin among th 
Romans, in value ſeven. pence ſterling; 
weighed a dram, or the Sth of an ounce 
and was marked with an X, to ſhey that 
was equivalent to ten aſſes or four (eter 
there was alſo another ſort coined in th 
time of the Roman emperors, and weight 
the 7th part of an ounce ; it is alſo uſed! 
our law- books for an Engliſp penny. 
DE'NBIGH (S.) the principal town in D4 
bi, bſhirc, ſeated on the hanging of a cock 
hill, on a branch of the Cluyd, once a pla 
+ of great ſtrength, when its impregnablec 
tle was in its ful! vigour and duly garriſon' 
the town is moderately large, well built, u 
chiefly inhabited by glovers and tannen, 
a pretty good trade, and js governed byti 
; aldermen, two bail:ffs, and 25 capital 
' gefjes, with ſub · officers, ſends one mem 
to parliament, and has a good mai ket we 
ly on Wedneſday, for corn, cattle, and pi 
vifions; 160 computed, and 209 mealu 
miles diftant from London. 
DE/NBIGHSHIRE (S.) in North Malu, i. 
| county generally very hilly, ſome-of wi 
hills are ſo high, that they have cont 
ino upon them, the tops whereol are 
country man's morning almanack, to dene 
a fair day by the riſe of the vapour ft 
them; it is of a different ſoil, the will 
part being healthy, and ia much inclined 
| ſterility, and but thinly inhabited mg 
ern part beyond the vale of Cluyd, in fn 
but the middle, which is a plain, * 
moſt pleaſant and fertile, and wel inhadi 
with gentry, The biſhopricks of Ban? 
St. Aſaph have each their jurifdictions In 
reſpective parts of this county, which69 
eaſt to weſt 31 miles long, and 410m. 
to ſouth 20; it is divided into 12 ey 
which contain 57 pariſh churches, 4 * 
towns, and 6400 houſes; it ſends f T 
to parliament, Rye, commoniy ow 
corn, is produced in the ay | 
goats and ſheep are alſo plenti i 
; which there are ſeveral mines, that he | 
' great. parcels of lead ore, por 
called the marquis of Pewi's, | |, 
DENCHEE”'. (A.) in Heraldry, it | 
dinary is indented, or full of 
teeth. as, 
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DE N 

Ark TI0x (s.) 2 denial, refuſal or dil. 
grave, « wi 

Lay bal 5.) a refuſing, turning away or 


t, forth munen ) 2 ſmall French copper coin, 12 
n the tin of which make their fol or ſhilling 3 it 18 
8 4 equal to two mailles or four oboles, and is 
e proceed about one 13th part of our penny 5 denver, 
ng of fan ws formerly a general name for all French 
up by th money, | f 15 : & 

\ farther, pe isOw or DE'NIZEN (S.) in Law, an 
| lions an alen, who by the kings charter is infran- 
s in, or: chiſed, whereby he is in ſome reſpects ena- 
arities ; bled to act as the natives of the land do, 
| viz, purchaſe eſtates, bear offices or dignt- 
among ti ties, but cannot inherit lands by deſcent ; 
lerlinz; whereas a ſtranger that is naturalized may. 
an ounce: Mx ATE (V.) to name, or call by 
heyy that ſome particular appellation. : 

r (eſter JENOMINA'TION (S.) a naming or calling 
ined in d people or things by proper diſtinctions. 

nd weigh UMA TOR (s.) the giver of names or 
alſo uſed! difiindions 3- from whence, in. Aritbmeticł, 
any. that part of a vulgar fraction that ſhews 
wn in Ds into how many parts the whole thing is di- 
of 2 rock ved, is ſo called, JE 
once à pid DENOMINA'TRIX (S.) a godmother, or fe- 
regnable male name giver, 

ö ele PENOTA'TION (s.) a marking, noting, or 
e t ' 


ſpecifying that ſuch or ſuch a thing is the 


tanners, i Property of ſuch a perſon, or is to go by 
erned dyn ſuch or ſuch a name. 1 5 

- capital Þ DENOU'NCE (V.) to make a public decla- 
one mem ntion of ſome punifhment to be inflicted 
nai ket we upon a private perſon ; to publickly threa- 
tle, and pt ten a nation or people. | 


209 meal DENSE (A.) thick, folid, ſobftantial'; in Na- 


tural Phileſopby, it is ſpoken of bodies that 


þ Wala, in are naturally thin, light, fluid, or aerial, 
me of wii which by the addition of ſomething acciden - 
ve contiol | tal becdme heavy, congealed, &c. as the air, 
hereof are water, dec. and of bodies of the ſame bulk, 
ack, to delt the heavieſt is ſaid to be the moſt denſe. _ 
vapours 1 DENSITY or DE/NSENESS (S.) the cloſe- 
, wA 3 neſs or compaQneſs of any particular thing, 
ich! 


that contains a certain quantity of matter 


ted; hel under a certain mesſure or ſpaces from | 
1 1 1 whenee the proportion or ſpecifick weight | 
e 0 of bodies to one another is known, as of 

we | 


gold to filver, lead to marble, &. 
VENT (S.) 2 notch or piece cut out of the 
eie of a thing; alſo a mark made in any 
pliable matter, by thruſting the parts in, or 
s mark by a blow | 
JENTAL LETTERS (S.) thoſe letters which 


of Bang# 
{iQions u! 
, which1s ; 
ad fiom 9 
to 12 Due 


PFEF 
DENTT'/LOQUIST (S.) one that liſps, or 
. ſpeaks thro the teeth. 10 es 1 
DENTIL Y (S.) a li » or kt 
thro? the Neck. 85 Tg 
DENTITTION (S.) a breeding or bringing 
forth of the teeth, which in young children 
is commonly about the ſeventh month. 
DENUDATE (V.) to ſtrip, uncloath, make 
bare or nak G...... 
DENUDA'TION (S.) a ſtripping; unsloathing 
or making naked. 
DENU'NCIATE (V.) to denounce, threaten, 
proclaim or declare, : 
DENUNCIA'TION (S.) a proclaiming, threa- 
tening, giving warning, or declaring, 
DENY” (V.) to reſcue, diſown, gainſay, or 
oppoſe, 
DE'ODAND (S.) in our ancient Cuſtoms, is 
when a man was accidentally killed, the in- 
ſtrament that occafioned his death was for- 
feited to the king, and by his almoner diſ- 
poſed of to charitable uſes, to make in ſome 
meaſure an atonement to God for a man's 
coming to a violent end. 1 
DEO SCULATE (V.) to kiſs with much ea- 
gerneſs, affection and deſire, | 
DEOSCULA'TION (S.) an hearty or eager 
kiffing a perſon with much affection and 
pleaſure, "Fg © 
DEPAUNT (V.) to characterize, draw, or 
ſet forth the good or bad actions of a prince, 
; nobleman, or private perſon. 
DEPA/RT (V.) to forſake, ſeparate, or ge 
, away from a perſon, place or opinion. 
DEPART (s.) a method of refining gold by 
! aqua fortis, | 
[DEPA'/RTURE (S.) a going from, leaving, 
or forſaking; in Nawigation, it is when a 
ſhip ſails eaſt or weſt to the meridian it de- 
parted from; or it is the difference of lon · 
gitude either eaſt or weſt, between the me- 
ridian a ſhip is under, and that where the 
laſt obſervation or reckoning was made; in 
Law, it is when a plaintiff in his reply to 
the defendant's anſwer makes a declaration 
different to his firſt, as if he ſhould plead 
a general agreement in bar, and in his re- 
joinder alledge a ſpecial one. ; d, 
Departure in deſpite of tbe Court, is when 
a tenant or defendant appears to the aQion 
brought againft him, and has a day over in 
the fame term, if he does not appear, but 
makes a default, he is ſaid to make a depar- 
ture, &c, he ſhall therefore loſe his cauſe, 


— * — — — 


le” DEPAU'PERATE (V.) to impoveriſh, or 

ches am cannot be clearly pronounced, unleſs the] make poor, by violently taking away the 

ends 5 ; wage touches the teeth, as, d, g, u, t. goods or property of another. ; 

hk * VrED VERGE (s.) in Botany, is ſpoken [DEPAUPERA!TION (s.) a rendering or ma- 

arty | of thoſe leaves, the edges of which are jag-} king poor by violence. 

15 1 5 — ect, e e eee IDE PECULATE (V.) to rob the exchequer, 

8, | 00 3 or DE'NTILS{S;) one of the | or publick treaſury of a prince or common=- 

partigula ninxtiſhing members of the Ionic cornice, ; wealth. . * : | 

bo hen and — of ſquares cut out of convenient DEPE ND (V.) to rely upon to hang on, to 

| Anode INTE. making it repreſent a ſet of teeth. | ' proceed from, or act by another's power, 

| of IFICE (s.) a medicine or powder pro--|DEPE/NDENCE or DEPE'NDENCY (s.) a 
pi her to ſcour, cleanſę and peautify the teeth. 8 8 reſtin 


DEPLU/ME (V.) to pull off the ſeathers. or 


ME P 
reſting, ſtayirg, or relying upon; alſo an 
inferiority or ſubjection to a perſon, as a ſer · 
vant to his maſter, &c, | 
DEPE'NDANT (F.) one that is kept or-ſup- 
ported by another.. | | 4 
DEPE'NDENT (A.) relying, or waiting upon 
another. RG | 1 
DEPHLEOGMATE (V.) to purge or clarify | 
any diſtilled liquor from pblegm or water, 
DEP]I'LATORY MEDICINES. (S.) ſuch as 
cauſe the hair to fall of. | 
DE”"LO'RABLE (A.) that deſerves pity or 
compaſſion ; any thing that moves or excites 
lamentation or ſorrow, by the miſery, cala- 
mity or diſtreſs that a perſon or thing is in. 
DEPLO'RE (V.) to Ihhment, bewail, pity or- 
commiſerate either one's own or anoiher's 
misfortunes, 


covering of a creature or perſon. _ 
DEPLUMATTION (S.) a ripping or pulling - 
off of feathers, &c,, In Surgery, it is a diſ 
temper called alſo ptiloſis, where the eyelids 
with their callous tumour and hair fall to. 
gether. _ yg Fg 
DEPU'NENT S.) one who gives evidence or 
information upon oath before, a magiſtrate, 
either in à civil or criminal cauſe ; with the 
Grommarians, it is 2 name 2pplied. to ſuch 
verbs, as have a paſſive termination, but an 
active ſigoificatio. | 
DEPO'-ULATE (V.) to m:kz a country thin 
or bare of people; to cut «ff, ruin and de- 
ſtroy a kingdom, by ſword, famine, or peſ- 
tilence. . „ 
DEPO->ULA'TION (S.) the rendering a coun 
try deſolate or uninhabited, by deſtroying 
the · peopłe. 
DEPORTATION (S.] among the Romans, 
was when a criminal was baniſhed to any 
particular place, ard prohibited to ſtir out 


of it on pain of death. þ 


DEPO'RTMENT {S.) the behaviour, carriage 
or manners of a perſ9n, - | 

DEPO!SE V.) to give evidence, intelligenc 
or information upon oath in any cauſe judi 
cially; to pull down, (et aſide, or take. 5 
perſon from the dignity of a publick office, 
as do dethrone a king, &c. I 


DEPO'SIT or DEPOSITUM (s.) 2 thing com- | 


mi-ted to the charge cf a perſen to be kept 
for another's uſe, as a ſecurity for the per- 
formance of ſome contract. b heh] 
'DEPO'SITARY (S.) the place or perſon into 
whoſe cuſtody any pledge or ſecurity ĩs com- 
mitted, or Wi h whom it is lodged till the 
conditions are performed. Tg 
DEPOTNITE ,V.) to pledge, pawn, or put a 
ſecutiiy into the hands of another, for the 
performance of, a certain matter or contiaR. 
DEPO I'TION (*.) the laying a. thing, down 


or pledging a thing as a ſecurity for th? per- 
formance, of a contract 3, son the. evidence | offender 18 ſtripped of. bely order for ever, 


- "given upon oath befare a magiſtrate in uri - 


DEP 
ſon of his dignity; it differs from abdication 
in this, that the latter is ſuppoſed to be the 
voluntary deed of the party who poſſeſſes 
the dignity or office, whereas the former i 
an obliging him to leave it by force z it is 
the ſame with deprivation and degradation ; 
the latter wacht is ſomething more formal 
and ceremonioũs. te x; 
DEPRAVA'TION ($;) a ſpoiling, mari 
or making a thing bad, 5 word than 
now is. -/ ee}? dent | 
DEPRA'VE (V.) to corrupt, adulterate, pre» 
judice, or ſpoil a thng. 
DEPRA/VEDNESS (S.) a ſettled, habitud_ 
practice of what is evil, naughty, or bad, 
DEPRECATE (V.) to implore, beg, or de- 
fre help or aſſiſtance in, or againſt a pubs 
lick or private diftseſs, calamity, or evil. 
DEPRECA/TION (S.) à figure in Rhetoric, 
whereby an orator invokes the aid or affif 
tance of ſomebody, or wiſhes ſome dread(ul 
puniſhment may fall on himfeif or his ad- 
verſary, if either of them ſpeak falſely; 
and in common Speech, it means the earneſt 
praying or defir:ing God to take away thoſe 
calamities or afflictions that threaten us, oe 
are actually exerciſing of us, as a nation 
or people, or that we fear will come upon 
us in our private capacity, or chat we now! 
feel. 
DEPRE/CIATE (V.) to undervalue, ſpeak 
| meanly of; to beat down the price or rate 
of a commodity ; to diſeſteem, or {et light 
by a perſon or thing, 7 | 
DE'PREDATE (V.) to rob, plunder, ſpoil of 
prey upon. 253 
DEPREDA/TON (S.) the preying upon, | 
. robbing, {poiing, or plundering. - ' of thi: 
DEPRE/SS (V.) to humble, abaſe, or bring 
| down, to lower or ſubject; in Afironony, to 
depreſs the pole is to ſail from a northern & 
ſouthern; latitude, nea: the equinoctial. 
DEPRE/SSION (S.) a bringing down, lower. 
ing or humbling a people; a foicing ot u- 
king away ſome privileges they had before; 


with the Mathematicians, it is the reducity 

or bringing an equation into lower terms for mon- 
' the more esſy giving the ſolution of the pid lends t 
. poſition. z alſo the ſailing nearer to the equ- 28 are 

noctial than the place is from whence a ip i a be; 
_ departs. 6812 ng 
DEPRE'SSOR (S. in Anatomy, a name giv riday 
to divers muſcles, from their office of low- - L 


| ering or bringing down the parts they af 
fixed to; alſo any perſon or thing tha 
preſſes, . keeps down, ot ſubjects another, 


CEPRIVA!TION (S.] a taking away, r0bvvs — br 
or bereaving a perſon of hs goods, oi % t 
children, &c. In the Canon Law, it 11 d 
act of diveſting a perſon of or taking 20 * 
à church promotion, or ſpiritual an A 

which is divided into ab officio, when divides 


and a beneficio, which only deprives the u- 


nig; allo the fequeſtcing or ſtujppiog a per» 


. aber from i then beaefize cr Ink, 
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PDE R. 


hereave a perſon of any thing. 


: litary Art, is the number of men 
in — in a ſquadron is commonly 
three, and in a batallion fix. y 
"F/eULSION (S.) a thrufling, forcing, dri- 
vine, or beating away. 1 
JEPURATE (V.) to purge, purify, or ſepa- 
rate the groſs impure part from the fiaer 
and clearer part of any thing. 2 
JEPUTATION (S.) the authorizing or im- 
wering one or more perſons to do certain 
a& for, and in behalf of another; alſo the 
inſtrument, writing, commiſſion or warrant 


ciſe-officers, by virtue of which they act in 
their ſeveral places, making ſeizures, &c. 

JEPU'TE (V.) to ſeparate or appoint one or 
more perſons to negotiate a publick or private 
affair with a prince, ſtate or private perfon. 


pointed to negotiate affairs for another; a 
(ub-governor or lieutenant z and in a Law 
Senſe, one who executes any office, &c, for 
or in the right of another, upon whoſe mil. 
demeanour or forfeiture the-principal is ſub- 
ject to loſe his office. . | 

DERBY (S.) the principal town of Derbyſhire 3 
it 8 a large, neat, populous, and well built 
town, conſiſting of five pariſhes, and very 
much improved of late years, by rebuilding 
one of the churches, the market place, &c. 
it is of a very ancient date, and endowed 
with many privileges, particularly its exemp- 
tion from paying tcll both in London, and 
moſt other parts of the kingdom; the trade 
of this town, is not very conſiderable, being 
more inhabited by gentry than manufaQu-! 
tem, tho" it is a ſtaple for wool; yet the 
traffick is moſtly retail, confiſting of buying 
corn, and felling it again to the high- and 
countries, in making malt and brewing ale, 
for which it is much noted: This town is 
governed by a mayor, high. ſteward, 9 al- 
dermen, a recorder, 14 brethren, 14 com. 


lends two members to parliament ; the aſſi- 
r are uſually held in the town hall, which 
1 a beautiful ſtone building; there are three 
markets kept here weekly, viz. Wedneſday, 
Friday and Saturday, N 
aly; it is 98 computed, and 122 meaſured 
miles diſtant from London, + ant gt 
* RBYSHIRE (S.) is an inland county, whoſe 
form is ſomewhat irregular, being but fix 


nua broad in the ſouth, and zo in the north 5 


about 38 miles long, and 200 in circumfe- 
ence z it is divided into. fix hundreds, in 
ich are nine market-towns, 160 pariſhes, 
e houſes, and 283, o00 inha itants; 
ung ends four members to parliament z it is 


auiced into two. parts by the courſe of the 
wer Derwent, 


WPRIVE (V.) to take away from, rob, or , 
»EPTH (S.) is the ſame with thickneſs z and 


that is given to the cuſtom houſe, and Ex. | 


DEPUTY (S.) an ambaſſador, or perſon ap- 


mon · council men, and a town clerk z it 


and ſeven fairs annu-1 


which riſing in the north 


D E R 

ties ite water, which is coloured black by 

the ſoil, into the Trent, which glides by its 

ſouthern coaſt ; the ſoil on each fide is of a 

very different nature, the eaft and ſouthern 

parts being well cultivated, fruitful, and full 
of gentlemens ſeats and parks; but the weſt- 
ern, Which is called the Peak, is mountain- 
ous and barren, as to corn, gra's, &c. but 
is nearly as advantageous to the inhabitants, 
by the great number of lead, coal and iron 
mines and quarries, that produce marble, 
alabaſter and cryſtal; alſo mill-ſtones, grind- 
ſtones, ſcythe ſtones, c. Buxton Wells is 
much reſorted tn, and for the ſame reaſons 
that the Barb is frequented, the waters, both 

hot and cold, having much the ſame virtues 5 

the three wonderful caves, called the Devil's 

Arſe, Elden- Hole and Pool's Hole, are the ſut - 

prize of all travellers that go to ſee them. 

DE'REHAM, DEERHAM or MARKET- 

DE'REHAM (S.) in Norfek ; this town was 

almoſt wholly reduced to aſhes, by a terri- 

ble fire, but is now beautifully rebuilt ; in 
queen Elizabeth's time it belonged to the 
biſhops of Ely ; but was afterwards in the 
crown, and was made part of the ſettle- 
ment of queen Katherine, confort of king 

Cbafles II. It is a large town, and hath 

many hamlets ; its market is weekly on Fri- 

day, where large quantities of wool ate con- 
ſtantly brought; and is diſtant from London 
$3 computed, and 97 meaſured miles. 

DERELFCTION (S, } a leaving, forſaking, or 
expoſing to danger, diftreſs, or damage; 
in a Laco Senſe, it is the wilful throwing 
away or difowning any parcel or quantity of 
goods, : ; 

DE'RELICTS (S.) goods wilfully neg! or 
thrown away by the owner; alſo ſuch lands 
as the ſea once covered, but now leaves 

and fit for cultivation, ©, : 

DERT'DE (V.) to mock at, ſcorn, or deſpiſe ; 
to laugh, jeer, or flout at. 

DERVSION (S.) a mocking, laughing at, 
ſcorning, or deſpiſing. 5 

DERI'SORY (A.) deſpiſable, that deſerves to 

be contemned, laughed at, or rejected. 

DERIVA“TION (S.) a fetching a thing or 
word from its original; a flowing or com- 

ing from; in Medicine, the diverting or pre- 
venting a humour from falling on ſome no- 
ble part, by drawing it to one where it is 

leſs dangerous. WE 2 

DERI'VATIVE-{( A.) any perſon or thing 
that comes from, or takes its riſe from an- 
other. ; f 2 7 

DERIVE (V.) to draw or fetch from another; 
to-raiſe or come from another | 

DE'RMA (S.) in Anatomy, that ſkin or tegu- 
ment of an-animal, which lies immediately 

under the ſcarf ſkin. - e 

DERN or DARN (V.) to mend ſtockings, 

gloves, aprons, &c. that have holes broke 

in them, by laying the threads in the man- 


Nude of it, dn: quite croſs it, and emp. | 


ner of. weaving. ; DE'RO 


. 


BEROGATE (V.) to ſwerve or fall away; 


DR RVICES or DE'RVISES 4s.) a kind of 


DE 8 


to leſſen or undervalue; to diſparage. 
DEROGA'TION (S) a leſſening, undervalu- 
ing or detracting from the worth or gſteem 
of a perſon in Law, it is an act which 
deſtroys a preceding one ;3. a derogation, in 
general Turms, is not allowed in a court of 
zudicature; they muſt be particularized with 
a great deal of form, 
DERO/GATORY (A.) that leſſens or takes: 
away from the dignity or value of a perſon 
or thing ; in Lato, ſomething importing de- 
rogation ; thus, if a perſon owns himſelf 
indebted in a certain ſum, altho' he has re- 
oeived an achuittanice for the ſame, the act is 
derogatory. Fay 


monks among the Turks, who lead a very 
auſtere life, and profeſs extreme poverty; 
there is alſo another ſort, called Mevelavites, 
from their founder M:we/ava, who affect a 
great deal of humanity, patience, modeſty, 
and: charity; always go bare-legged, and 
open breaſted : They faſt every Wedneſday, 
* Tueſday; and Friday; they hold meetings, 
at which the ſuperior preſides ; one of them 
plays all the while upon a flute, the reſt 
turning themſelves round with incretlible 
| wiftneſs ; the greateſt part of them apply 
themſelves to magick, legerdemain; poſtures, 
c. and, contrary to Ma bomet s precepts, 
drink ſtrong liquors, 
DE'SART (s.) a loneſome, uninhabited place, 
confiſting of large tracts or ſpaces'of ground. 
DESCANT (V.) to enlarge, explain, or pa- 
raphraſe upon a ſubject; in Muck, it is 
the art of compoſition, and according as it 
is employed is called plain or fguratiwe: 
Plain, when it only relates to counter- point, 
as in Pſalmody 3. and figurative, when it 
employs the whole art and fancy of the 


compoſer, both as to air, meaſure, and all 


the other parts of compoſing. 
Donble Diſcant, is when the parts are ſo 
.- contrived, that the baſs may be made the 
treble, and the treble the baſs, . 


PDESCEND (V.) to come down from a high | 


to a'low place; to ſtoop, yield. or comply 
with what is below a perſon's dignity ; alſo 
to come from a particu 
anceſtors. ; 
DESCE'NDANTS (S.) children, offspring, | 
progeny, poſterity. | 
DESCE/NDING (S.) falling, or moving lower, | 


coming down as from the top of à hill, lad- | 


dier, &c. alſo coming of, or 
-2 particular perſon or family, 
DESCE'”NSION(S.) going down, or moving 
lower; with the , Chymrfts, it is the fa'ling 


ſpringing from 


down of the eſſential juice diffolved from 


the diſtilled matter; in Aflronomy, ſpeaking” 


ol afign, it is either direct or oblique ; di- 


rect, when the arch of the equator, which 
dieſcends with the fign or ſtar in it, comes 


r family, or noted]. 


DES =_ 
6b'igue, when a part of the equator defceng? 
with the ſun or ſtar, or aj eee 
Seren e nbrs 
DESCE/NSIONAL DIFFERENCE (S.) is the Di 


d:fference between | 

ſcenſion of a ſtar, 255 NOT ee 
DE SCE NT (S.) the motion of a thing from 

above downwards; alfo birth er extraction 
noble or baſe ; alfo the invaſion of a coun. 
try by landing an army of enemies in ſoms 
defenceleſs part of it ſuddenly ; in Heraldry, 


below the horizon of & right ſphere ; and 


it is when a creature is exprefſed, as thoy l 
he were going to leap down from ſome high DE 
place, &c, | y 
DESCRIBE V.) in Geometry, is to draw or DE: 
make any figure, as a triangle, ſquare, cir. 8 
cle, ellipis, &c. in Literature, is to ſet out, DE: 
explain, and enumerate the ſeveral parts of q 
a ſubject, hiſtory, &c, in Painting, it is to h 
delineate, make, or draw the ſhape, form, i 
or repreſentation of a thing, - 
DESCRI'BENT (S.) one perſon or thing that DB 
explains, delineates, or deſcribes another, fo 
DESCRI'PTION (S.) an account of the ge. 
neral accidents, ſhapes, and properties of DES 
thing, in order to know and diſtiriguilh it 5 
from ſomething elſe; in Geometry, it is the of 
conſtructing or forming a figure. DESI 
DESCRY'! (V.) to diſcover, perceive, or dil. by 
| cure afar offc. + -- " 
DE'SECRATE (V.) to profane, or turm ton N 
vile, mean, or common uſe, any thing thit 1 
had been conſecrated to a religious purpoſe, 3s 
as a church into a ſtable, &c. oa 
DESE RT (v.) to forſake or leave; alſo to fre 
run away from his colours, as ſoldiers do, nel 
DESERT (S.) merit, worth, value; ao DESP 
ſweet meats, fruits, &c. ſerved up at the r, 
concluſion of a ſeaſt; alſo a loneſome plact, Dig 
a wilderneſs, a large uninhabited country, 15 
DESE'RTER(S.) one that forſakes his con. pr 
panions, ſriends, or opinion; allo a ſoldier : 
| ont 
who quits or runs away from his company DE$P! 
without leave, and liſts himſelf under and- _ 
ther, and runs away from the ſervice quit, 0 
DESE/RTION (S.) a leaving or forlaking : DE'Sp 
perſon or party; the running away 0f 4 baſe 
ſoldier from his colours. : DESP! 
DESE'RTLESS S.) one that has no merit # len 
worth in him, that can claim no favour 11 
pity, && . f the 
DESE'RVE (v.) to merit, or be worth worn 
, | rewards or puniſhments. ; DEspl 
DESE'RVEDLY (part. ] juftly, truly, 6 wh 
ec. 725 DESPC 
DESERVING 'A.) worthy of reward or pa- away 
niſhment. | DESPO 
DESHABI'LLE (S.) an undreſs, | to lol 
DESHACHEE' (A.) in Heraldry, is uber 12. 
limbs of a beaſt is cut off, but het * 1 fab 
on the eſcutcheon at a ſmall diſtance 1 rage 
the body. pied OF thing, 
DESSI'CATIVE (S.) a medicine that dries Des pe 
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DET 


trive, to ſketch out the plan or draught of a DESPO'TICK. or DESPO'TICAL (A.) ab- 


rk, jure, &C, 5 : 22 
pas 48. the purpoſe, project, intention, 
draught, plan, &c, of a work; alſo the 
thing when finiſhed, and duly executed, 
DESIGNA/TION or DESIGNMENT (8.) 
the marking a thing that 15 to be known, 
DESI'RABLE. (A.) whatever is worthy of 
raiſe, love, eſteem, or poſſeſſion, 8 
DESIRE (V.) to covet after, long, or wiſh 
for; alſo to beſeech, pray, requeſt, or intreat, 
DESUROUS (A.) a paftionate longing after, 
wiſhing, praying, or requeſting for a thing. 
DESI'ST (V.) to leave off, diſcontinue, give 
over, or forbear. 
DESK (S.) ſometimes means the pew or room 


that à reader in a church has appointed for | 


him to perſorm his office in, and ſometimes 
2 conveniency, either fixed or moveable, to 
write on, and put papers in, &c. 

DESOLATE (A.) afflicted, mournful, lone- 
ſome, frightful and horrid 5 ruinous, un- 
comfortable, or diſtreſſed. 3 

DESOLATION (S.) a . ruining, 
or laying waſte by fire, ſword, or other 
grievous calamity, ' 

DESPAVR (S.) a paſſion of the mind excited 
by imagining the object or ſubjeR deſired is 
unattainable, either by ſuperiority of ſitua» 
tion, or difficulty of acceſs, which creates 
in different minds different effects, in ſome 
a total negligence of doing even what might 
conduce to the accompliſhing the thing de- 
fired, and in others a ' melancholy or mad 
neſs very difficult to cure or remove. 

DESPAI'R (V.) to be paſt all hopes or expec- 
tations, to give a thing over for loſt or un- 
attainable, 8 

DESPERA'DO (S.) a bold, reſolute fellow, 
that flinches at no danger or difficulty, 

DESPERATE. (A.) mad, furious, without 
conſideration, raſh, thoughtleſs. 

DESPERA'TION or DE'SPERATENESS (S.) 
without hope, melancholy z alſo imprudence, 
rafhneſs, furiouſneſs, madneſs, folly, 

DE'SPICABLE or DESPI'SEABLE (A.) mean, 
baſe, vile, contemptible, nothing worth. 

DESPI'SE (V.) to ſcorn, contemn, diſeſteem, 
flight, ſet at nought, undervalue, which may 
ariſe either from the. pride and haughtineſs of 
the one party, or the wickedneſs and real 
worthleſſaeſs of the other. Js 

DESPI'TE (S.) hatred, malice, ſcorn, con- 
ane grudge, or pique. e 

DEspolL (v.) to rob, ſtrip, plunder, or take 
away the goods of another. 

DESPO'ND (V.) to deſpair, be out of heart, 
to loſe all courage or expectation. x 

DESPO'NDENCE or DESPO'*NDENCY- (s.) 
a fainting, deſpairing, or lofing all coue 
ng or expectation of doing or attaining a 

—— ning 

e eee ome neigh» 
bourng princes, * ng 00 Re Nh 


| 


* 


ſolute, uncontroulable, arbitrary, poſitive, 
without check, ſupreme z as is ſuch a kings 
who governs not by ſtated and fixed laws, 
made. by advice and conſent of the people, 
or their repreſentatives, but by the fole will 
| and pleaſure of himſelf,” varying or altering. 


any uſage, cuſtom or law heretofore practi- 


ſed, either by his anceſtors or himſelf, when 
and where he thinks fit, $4 
DESPOU'LLE (S.) in Heraldry, is the" ſkin 
of a beaſt with the head, ſeet, claws, &c. 
ſtuffed, ſo that it appears to be the real crea- 
ture. | | 
DE'SPUMATE (v.) to clarify, purge, purify 
or refine liquors, by firſt heating or boiling 


them to raiſe the ſcum, and then taking it 


off as it riſes. 


DE'SQUAMATE - (V.) to ſcrape off the fins 


from fiſh 3 and in Surgery, to ſcale off the 
corrupt or ſhattered part of bones, | 
DE'STIN or DE'STINATE{V.) to appoint, 
defign, condemn, ordain, or determine, 
DE'STINIES (S.) ſee Parc ck. | | 
DE'STINY (S.) the order, diſpoſition, or 
chain of ſecond cauſes, which carry with 
them a neceſſity of event; alſo the good or 
ill that does or ſhall happen to people, ſo 
- long as they are in this life, 1 
DE/STITUTE (A.) helpleſs, forlorn, forſa- 
ken, in want or miſery, | 
DESTROY (V.) to ruin, overthraw, raze, 
ſpoil, lay waſte, kill, or deface. 
DESTRUCTION (S.) ſpoiling; ruining, hurt · 
ing, laying waſte, or overthrowing. 
DESTRU'CTIVE (A.) hurtful, miſchievous, 
ruinous, tending to waſte, deadly, 
DESU'LTORES (S.) among the Antients, were 
perſons who jumped from the back of one 


horſe upon that of another, which they held 


in their hand; they who were very expert, 


would place four or fix horſes a-breaft, and 


jump from the firſt to the fourth or fixth, 
DESCGCLTOR (A.) unfixed changeable, wa- 
vering, going, or leaping from one place ot 
thing to another. 4 
DETA'CH (V.) to.draw off, or fend away a 


party of ſoldiers to reinforce a gariſon, dr 


another party not ſtrong enough to perform 
an exploit, or ſtand the ſhock of the' enemy. 

DETA'CHED (A.) drawn off, ſeparated from, 
diſengaged ; in Painting, the figures are ſaid 
to be well detached, when they appear free, 
and with'a good relievo, and not entangled 
one with another, ; 8 


Detached Pieces, in Fortification, are any | 


works, ſuch as ravelins, horn and crown 

works, and demi-lunes; that ftand at a dif- 

tance from the main works. yg 
DETA'CHMENT (S.) in Var, a body of 


ſoldiers taken from an army for ſome parti-- 


cui ar enterprize, as to reinforce another are 


my, attack a party, relieve a gariſon, or 


ſuccour a party en 


DETA'IL (S.) a lift or inventory of $ 00ds, 2 | 
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WF; 3 — DETE'RSIVE (A.) of a cleanſing nature; ſo 


DET 
the particulars of an affair in diſpute, the 
circumſtance of a ſtory, &c, - 

DETAIN (V.) to with-hoid, keep back, ſtop, 
tett, or hinder, 

DETE'CT (V.) to diſcover, lay open, dif- 
cloſe, or declare a fecret or hidden affair, 
DE'FTENT (S.) in Click. 2vork, is the little wire 
with a flat end, that falls into the feveral 
notches that are made in the ſtriking. heel, 
to ſtop the clock trom ſtriking more than it 

. ought.” 3 wm 

DETE'NTION (S.) a keeping back of from, 

+. confinement, impriſonment, &. 

DETE'R (V.) to diſcourage, aff:ight, threaten, 
or keep a perſon from doing a thing, by 

lnaying dangerous conſequences before him. 

DETERGENT. (A.) wiping off, cleanfing, 
fcouring or brizhtning ; ſo in Phyfickh, ſuch 
medicines 2s munchſy and carry off viſcid 
and glutinous humours, are called detergents. | 

DETE'RMINABLE (A.) a matter in queſtion | 
thit is capable of being ended, finiſhed, or 
aechled;.-: 5 54 ' | 

DETE'RMINATE (A.) limited, bounded ; 

alſo pofitive, finiſhed, accompliſhed, 

DETERMINA'TION (S.) the ending, ad- 
judging, or deciding a matter in diſpute ; 
allo a nu: poſe, reſolutien, or deſign of do- 

ing a thing. 

DETERMINE (V.) to fin th, end, decide, 
adjudge, or arbitrate a matter in queſtion ; 
alfo to fix a refotution, purpole or deſign to 
do this or that matter or tlung. 


medicines that tree or purge the hody from 
 Noggifh and viſcous humouis, ate called de- 
rer i ue medicines, | 2 
DETEST (V.) to abhor, loath, hate or ſhew 
our d. ſl ke of a thing. 5 
DETE'STABLE (A.) vile, wicked, bafe, that 
deſerves to be forſaken, loathed and rejected. 
DETESTA'TION (S.) abhorrence, loathing, 
exclaiming againftghating or ſhewing diſlike. 
DLTHAO'NE (V.) to pull down or depoſe a 
king, or krep him from acting as ſuch, and 
fe:tting up, or putting another. in his place, 
room, or ſtead. T 
DETINUE (S.) a writ lying againſt him who 
; having goods or chattels delivered to him to 
keep, refuſes to re · deliver them. 6 
DETRACI (V.) to leffen, undervalue, t-ke 
from, abate, or flander a perſon, by ſpeak- 
dee meanly of him. 0 ; 
| - DEF&A*CTION (S.] backbiting, flandering, 
F or undervaluing a perſon or thog. | 
DETRAANCHEE” (A.) in Heraldry, a line 
bend- wiſe; which does not come from the 
angle, but from ſome part of the upper · edge, 
and thence falls a- thwart or disgonally, or 


2 


from ſome part of che dexter · ſide. 1 


DE TRIMENT (S.) hurt, damage, injury, 
_  bofs, or nreisdicſe. TH 
DETRIME'NTAL (A.) any thing that brin;s 
or .procures, hurt, oe damage, or preju- 
dice. a 4 X . he” k #4 


DEV 
DETRU'NCA TE (v.) to cut or chop off, ty 
behead or ſeparate one part from another, 


DETRU'SIOV Is.) « thruſting down, a fr. 


cing or putting away 
DEVASTA*TION (S.) a ruining totally, 
deſtroying quite, a laying ' waſte like vi 
dent . „ 
DE'VIATE (V.) to ſwerve, to go out of the 
. way or wrong 5 to follow a falfe method 
copy, roacior practice. 
DEVIA'TION (S.) a going out of the way, 


the following a wrong path, the not keeps 
4 


ing up the original. 
DEVICE (S.) a contrivance, plot or deſign; 
alſo an enigmatica! manner of expreſſing the 


intention of the mind by ſome hieroglyphick - 
fizure, like the ancient Egyptian, or th: 


modern medals, &c. which have now com- 
monly a motto affixed to them, to point 
out the general meaning. h 
DE'VIL (S.) an evil angel, and one of theſe 
| ſpirits which were caſt into hell for rebellng 
- againſt God. | | 
DEZVILISH (A.) maliciovs, injurious to min- 
kind, hurtful, inclined to all manner of 
wickedneſs, 
DEVI'SE (V.) a Law term, 
or make over lands, goods, or tenements, 
by virtue of a perſon's laſt will and teſſa- 
ment; alſo to imagine, invent, contrire, 
; defign, plot, conſult, or project. , 
DEVISEE' (S.) the perſon to whom any thing 
is left or bequeathed by the laſt will and teſ- 
tament of another, 
DEVISOR (S.) the perſon who bequeaths or 
leaves any thing to 
ment. ; 


DEVI/ZES (S,) in Wilſhire, is a large and im. 


portant town, full of wealthy clothiers, who, 


from making broad cloth, do now more gt- 


nerally manufacture druggets ; it is a borough * 


town that ſends two members to parliament: 
It was formerly much ſtronger and more no. 
ted than at preſent, its ſtrong caſtle being 
neglected; tho* it is (till well-inhabited, and 
has a confiderable market weekly on Thurl- 
days, moch frequented for horſes, and all 
ſorts of cattie and proviſions ; diſtant from 
London 52 computed, and 89 meaſured miles, 
DE'UNX (S.) a part of the Romas libra, con. 
taining 11 ounce. 
DEVOT D (A.) empty of, or wanting. 
DEVOI Rs.) the duty or teſpect owing to an. 
other, the part or behaviour that every ob 
©. ought to regard with reſpect 
others, according to juſtice, 
vilie p. nnr 
DEVO'LVE <{( 


reaſon and ci 


V.) to come, defcend or fl 


down; to fall from one to another as 1 


eſtate does by right of inheritance. 
DEVOLU'TION (S.) a rolling, falling, fun. 


: j nwards ; the pal. 
bling, or deſcending downwar: Lid 


ſing from one to another, as an (ex 6 
?E'VONSHIRE (s.) is waſhed by the 4% 
the northern and ſouthern ſides, and 184 : 
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DEW : 
4 miles broad in the wideſt place, and 61 


long 3 
has 40 market 
33 hundreds; conta 
and 300,000 inhabitants, 


and othets ſo barren, that no art can mend 
ample amends, by fixing many fine mines, 
that produce tin, lead, dec. and the ſea that 
in a great meaſure ſurrounds it, is filled with 
pilchards, herrings, and other fiſh, both for 
their own uſe, and exportation, The ma- 
nufaQures of this county are chiefly kerſey: 
and ſerges, in which, it it computed, they 
deal for 10,0001. per week, + 
DEVOTE V.) to ſet apart, conſecrate, or 
appoint to a particular purpoſe, eſpecially a 
religious one. ; n nt ein 7 5 5 
DENOTEE' or DEVO!“TO (S.) a religious 
perſon who, out of an extravagant regard 
tor the principles he has embraced, does, and 
commits many monſtrous abſurdities, ia or- 
der to gain the favour of God, or the admi- 
ration of the people; a bigot, or ſuperſti- 
| tious perſon, N eee 
DEVOTION (S.) the true and religious duty 
and reſpect we owe to God; alſo the extra- 
vagant performances of bigots and enthu- 
fiaſts ; alſo the being firmly attached to, and 
at the diſpoſal of another. 
DEVOUR V.) to eat greedily, ſwallowy vp 
haſtily, to deſtroy covetouſly, or endeavour 
to acquire what does not belong to us. 
DEVOU'RING (A.) in Heraldry, is when 
fiſhes are borne in an eating poſture ; alſo 
the act of eating or ſwallowing greedily. 
DEVOU'T (A.) religious, godly, inclined to 
acts of devotion, 54 t 
DEUTEROTANO'/NICAL BOOKS (S.) ia the 
Scriptures, thoſe which were added to the ca- 
non after the reſt, ſuch as Eber, ce. 
DEU'TERONOMY (s.) the laſt of Moſe:'s five 
books, ſo called by the Greeks, becauſe it re- 
peats the law that he had eſtabliſhed in the 
lormer book ; The Jes call it Ellebaddeba- 
uin, which are the firſt, words of it; ſome 
rabbrns call it Miſbnab, or the book of the 
ſecond law; others the book of the reprehen- 
flons, from the repi oaches which Moſes caſt 
upon the Jeus in the 1, 8, 9, 28, 30, and 
31 chapters. This bock alſo contains a hiſ- 
tory ol what paſſed in the wilderneſs, from 
the beginning of the eleven h month to the 
ſeventh day of the twelfth moon, in the for- 
tieth year of their departure out of Zyypr. 
a thin, light, miſty rain, which in- 


it ſends 26 members to parliament, 
towns, and 394 pariſhes in 
contains about 56, 300 houfes, 
| and is about 200 
miles in circumference, The foil of this 
county. is ſo different, that ſome parts are ſo] 
fertile as to need no improvement of art, 


it; but in theſe ſteril parts nature has made 


Bf | 
DEWY (A.) moiſt or wet with dew, or that 
has drops of dew hanging or lying on it, 
DEXTER (A.) the right fide or hand, 
DEXTERITY (S.) ſkill, readineſs, nimble- 
neſs, add eſs, capacity. | | 
DE'XTEROUS or DE'XTROVUS (A. / cun- 
| ning, ſkilful, ready, briſk, artfu}, good ma- 
nagement. n 1-9 


DEXTROCHE RE (S.) in Heraldry, is when 
the right arm is repreſented,” either naked, 
.cloathed, or covered with a bracelet, ' or 

holding a weapon. 

DE (S.) the principal governor 
grand ſeignior has a 
ſubject to the dey. | | 

DIABETES (S.) a very troubleſome diftem- 
per, in which the patient is afflicted with an 
involuntary and immoderate flux of urine, 
attended with exceſſive thirſt, and weakneſs 

of the whole body; befides'the u:ine; what- 
ever the patient drinks is voided again with - 
out any alteration; it ordinarily proceeds 
from a too much exalted,” or a too acid fe- 
ment in the reins. ; HA 
| DIABO'LICAL (A.) wicked, deviliſh, hate- 


ful, deteft>ble, | FERRED. 
DIACALCFTEOS (s.) a plaifter applied after 
the amputation of a cancer. 3 
DIACAU'STICK CURVES (S.) in Geometry, 
art curves formed rae | 1 2 
IA/CHYLON (S.) in Pharmacy, a plaifter 
wherein are mixed mucilages, or the thick 
ſlimy juices of certain plants, 
DIACO/DIUM- (s.) in Pharmacy, a 
made of the heads of white poppies. 


| 


bafſa here, but he is 


| 


ſyrup, 


[DIACO/NICON (s.) in the" ancient Churches, 


was a place where the veſtmen 
utenſiis were depoſited, , 
DIACOU'STICKS' (8 
refracted founds 
diums. p "$$. F — a 
DIACYDOMNITES (S.) in Pharmacy, a me- 
dicine wherein quinces ate the ingredient. 
DF ADEM- (S.) a head ban or fillet worn by 
the ancients, inſtead of the crown, which - 
was conſecrated to the gods; it was a kind of 
_ white ribbon: made of filk, thread, or 
and was tied round the temples * wang | 
head, the tw¾o ends being knotted behind, 
and let fall on the neck; it was uſually quice 
plain, tho' it was fometimes embroidered with 
gold, and beſet with pearls and diamonds... 
DLAGNO'SIS (S.) the art or kill of diſceraing 
or knowing the ſtate or conditian.of a thing 
or diſeaſe by the external ſigns or ſymptoms, 
DIAGNO'STICKS (S.) à making appear, 2 
ſhewing and declaring, a fignifying or ſote. 
teil og. Ac. F***³»˙³Ü˙²ẽw 
DIA'GONAL (S.) the ſlant or croſs Ting drawn 


ts and ſacred 
the art or fcience of 


20 
ſerfibly, falls while the fun is below the hori- 


20, and by being united or collected upon 
the le 


"ble drops, &c, 
V. LAP 


cen, ae, a roat of an wh bull, or 


aves of trees, plants &Cc, becomes vi- 5 


(S.) the looſe. ſkin that hangs D 


from ane angle of a figure to the oppoſite ove. - 
VAGRAM (s.) the figure that mathematis : 
cians make uſe of to demonſtrate ot ſolve a 
propoſition; alſo the gamut ib Maſic db. + 
IAGRY'DIUM (S.) the drug ſeammony 
prepared by builirg it in 4 quince. ; 


N. 


paſſing through diverſe m- 


DIA 


DVAHEXAPTE (S.) with Farriert, à drink 
for a horſe, compoſed of birthwort, gentian- 
root, ivory ſhavings, drops of myrrh, bay- 
berries, and juniper- berries, mixed together 
in a proper menſtruum, | | 

DIAL (S.) an inſtrument to know the hour of 

the day; and very often it is taken for the 
plane, upon which are marked, at certain diſ- 
tances, the ſeveral hours of the day or night, 
which in a clock, and ſome ſun-dra/s, are 
equal, but commonly more or leſs unequal, 
according to the fituation or conſtruction 
thereof : The methods, demonſtration, and 
performance whereof, is a very curious part 
of the mathematicks, and till of late, that 
clock-making is come to ſo much perſection, 
it was very much in vogue, ſcarce any pa- 
lace, church, garden, &c, but was adorned 
with this furniture. | 

DIALECT (S.) the manner of ſpeaking uſed 

in any country or province. 


DIALE/CTICA (s.] logick, or the art of 


thinking and reaſoning juſtly. 
DIALE'CTICAL ARGUMENTS (S.) in 
ick, are ſuch as are only probable, | 
DYALLING (S.) the art of drawing all man- 
ner of dials, both theoretick and practical; 
and in the Miners Lasguage, it is the method 
of uſing a compaſs and line to direct them 


Lo- 


where to fink ſhafts for air, or to meet the 


vein, in order to draw the ore 
| moſt eaſe and certainty, 
DVALOGUE (S.) che talking or converſing of 
two or more perſons together alternately, and 
this is either actually, or repreſentatively in 
writing ; in Mufich, it is a compoſition for 
two or more Voices or inſtruments, which 
frequently unite, and make a trio with the 
thorough baſs. e 
DIALETHEA (S.) in Pbarmacy, an unguent 
made of mucilages drawn from the root of 
the althea, linſeeds, ſquillz, and fennigreek, 


up with the 


and common oil, yellow wax, reſin, turpen- | 


tine, galbanun, and ivy gum. 


DIALY'SIS(S.) in Rbetorick, a character con- | 


- - fiſting of two points placed over two vowels, 
which would otherwiſe mike a diphthong, 
to part them into two ſyllables; 


DIA 
DIAME'TRICAL (A.) that is juſt oppoſite | 
contrary to another, that N ws a 


the manner of a diameter. 
DI' AMOND (s.) the hardeſt and Moſt yaly 
in Heraldry, it 
t. 


ble among precious ſlones; 
the black colour in a nobleman's:coz 
DIA*NA (S.) in the Heathen Myrboley, th 
goddeſs of hunting, and daughter of 1 
and Latona, and ſiſter to Phebu or tie fn 
ſhe was invoked by women in labour unce 
the name of Lucina ; ſhe was called Has 
—_— Diana on earth, and Phate or 
mdon in heaven. There was a very may 
nificent temple erected for her in Eptelu 
which was 200 years a building, and u 
reputed one of the ſeven wonders of th 
world; it was burnt by a villain named þ, 
reſtratus, (who did it to make himſelf ta 
of) the ſame day that Alexander the Gre 
was born, in the 106th olympiad. 
Diana's Tree, in Cbymiſtry, the juſt 
ſentation of a tree, produced by a diffolutie 
of filver in an acid menſtruum. 
DIANU/CUM (S.) a compoſition in Pham, 
cy, made of the juice of green walnuts an 
ſugar boiled to the conſiſtence of a treede, 
DIAPA'LMA (S.) in Pharmacy, a pliſt 
made of common hogs greaſe and lithutge; 
while boiling it is ſtirred with a ſpatulamal 
of the wood of a palm tree, | 
DIAPA'SMA'(S.) a common name for 1 
perfume applied to the body. x 
DIAPA'SON (S.) that interval in mf 
called an octave; thoſe authors who haie 
wrote on this ſcience, mean the old od 
of the Greeks, it is the firſt and moſt perie 
concord; fimply conſidered, it is but onehs 
monical interval ; but diatonically, it conf 
| of ſeveral degrees, wiz. three greater tone 
| two leſſer tones, and two greater ſemitoney 
DIAbASONDIAE X (S.) in Mufich, a.con 
pound concord, in proportion, as 10 to} 
| or 16 to - | / ; 
DIAPASONDIAPE/NTE (S.) in Myjch, 8 
compound conſonance, in ratio, as 3 toþ 
DIAPASONDIATE/SSARON (S.) in , 
a compound concord, in ratio, as 3104. 


FDIAPASONDYTONE (S.) in Muſt, aca 


DIAMARGARVTION (S.) a medicine where- 
in pearls are the chief ingredient ; there are 
two kinds of it, hot and cold; the hot is a 
powder made of pearls, ginger, cinnamon, 


nutmeg, pellitory, and other hot ingredi- | 


_ ents ; the cold is an electuary made of pearls 
ground fine, and white fugar diffolved in 
roſe-water, and boiled to a conſiſtence. 

DIA! METER (S.) a right or ſtraight line 
paſſing from one fide of the circumference of 
a circle, through the centre, to the other, 
and thereby dividing it into two equal parts; 
when applied to a conick ſection, it is a right 
line paſſing through the middle of the figure, 
and cutting all the ordinates into two equal 
parts; when conſidered mechanically, it is 
that line which paſſes through the centre of 


cord, in proportion, as 5 to 2. 
LAPASONSE'MIDITONE (s.) in M,! 
concord, in proportion, as 12 to 5. 
DIAPEDE'SIS (S.) an eruption or oor 
the blood through the coats of the veſebi 
is contained in. | 1 
DIAPENTE (S.) in Phyf, is 2 medien: 
made of ſive ingredients; and in Mac, Ul 
ufually called a fifth; diatonically conlidered 
it conſiſts of two greater tones, a leſſertath 
"and a ſemitone; otherwiſe it is but 3 
concord. I 90 
[DI'APER (S.) a flowered kind of linen, - 
chiefly for table and child bed linen j n 5 
 raldry, it is the dividing a bordure unge! 
like fret · werk, and filling them uf 


3 


; gravity of any body. | 


ares; 4 DIAPHA- 


DIC DIB 
Nac E TTV (S.) tranſparency. 'DI'CKER (8) a 2/:chanich term uſed by the 


| Maega Nous (A.) that may be eafily and | tanners, to expreſs a parcel or quantity of 
wan gy fe 1 59 hike glaſs, chin horn, hides packed up together, containing ten in 


* 


ifed liquors, &. „ pumber,. , ' 8 22 
noſt valu 1 ICON (S:) in Pharmacy, a pur- DICTATE (V.) to direQ, teach, or indite 
waldry, it 1 clectuary , wherein dates 276 the princi- |, what another is to write; alſo to infpire. - 
cont VPV 
bolgy, th PRONIA (s.) Mufical term for a diſ- | or inſtructions. ; | 


agreeable or harſh: found, commonly called DIC rA TOR G.) ane who directe another 


ata... dend; and in Rbyrorick, it means the uſing | what; to Write; and among the 4 Romans, [1 
abour unde 0 4 word in a different ſenſe from which it | a magiltrate choſen in great emergencies of 
ralted Becat wu uſed before. N the Gate during the continuance of his af - 


{\PHONICKS (s.) that part of the ſcience 


he ic fice, which never exceeded fix-months, vpon 
ver) May of muſick that treats of the Krob dite of 


pain of being guilty, and puniſnhed for trea - 


— — om * 


in Epteſur refralted ſounds, as they pals thro* different | fon, unleſs the ſenate new choſe the ſame 
Ng, and w2 duns. I perſon, and ſo enlarged his tide fix months 
ders of thi tPHORE'TICKS (S.) medicines that diſ- | more, be acted like an abſolute monarch, 
» named f, difolve, or purge by ſweating. | And from his Entence! lay no appeal, not 


—_— 


even in caſes of life and death: Recourſe 
Was never had to this officer, but in difi- 


VAPHRAGM (S.) a fence, hedge, or gart 
ing between two or more things; and in A- 


* 


; atmy, is the large, round nervous muſ- cult and dangerous cafes, when affairs could 
he juſt cle, that ſeparates the breaſt from the abdo- not be tranſaRted in the uſual way without 
a diffoluta men of lower belly, and ſeryes as a partition interruption 5 i24 axes were born before 

W between the natural and v. tal parts. ; him, whereas only 12-were carried before 

n in Phang ApRUTNU I (S.) in Pharmacy, a purging the canſul, i 
walnut an eleftuary made chieſty of Damaſcus prunes, | DICT AT QRSHIP ($.) the office, dignity or 
of a treadke, HO DON (S.) in Pharmacy, divers | power of a dictator, / 

„ 2 pliſt compoſitions wherein roſes are the chief in- DPCTIONARY (S.) à catalogue or collection 
and lithatge A eredient, uh tre AID: of all the words in a language, or the terms 

| ſpatula n JARRHOF'A (S.) a gentle looſeneſs or flux. of art in a ſcience, with their fignifications, 

| VARY (S.) a Nan or day-book, wWhereip | _ rapged in alphabetica} order. 

ume for i the occurrences or tranſaigns of every day | DIDAC TIER or DinA CTICAL (A.) ex- 

1 tre i down of recorded. eee planauve, inſtrutive, doctrinal. IS 
al in mul SCO'RDIUM (s.) in Pharmacy, an opiate | DIE (S.) 4 cubical piece of ivory, on the fix 
rs who hae wherein ſcordium is an ingrediend, 3 | faces of which the fix firſt digits are marked 
the old oft ASEBE'STEN (S.) in Pharmacy, a purging | ip dots; in Archiredture, the middle part of 
I molt perieg eleftuary wherein f. ſtes Was the baſis, 195 pedeſtal of a column, lying between the 
is but oneks ASE'NNA (S.) in Pharmacy, a, purging e- ſe and corgige'z alſo cube of Rone put 
ally, it coal lefluary, fo called from its principal ingre- under the feet of a ſtatue, and upon the pe- 
greater tone ment ſenna, e e 


deſtal, to make a ſigure ſhew to the beſt ad- 

55 in Cuiaiag, it is that Neel ĩnſtiu- 
ent upon which the prince*s head, arms, 

or other device is engraved, in order to 

Ramp. it upon the metal prepared, and cut 

f which le; with the Gra into ſmall round pieces, on purpoſe to re- 

] an, it is the figure by which, when the, | ceive. jt, by which it is known and diftin- 

(S.) in Mich poets are cramped, they make a word, | guiſhed from all others to be the current 

9, 28 $10þ 1 to become long, þ coin, or allowed money of any nation. 

Mufich, a ca- ru I 3 * * 2 trade or buſineſs? 

. Merk (S.) a term; in Arebited ure, to] ptactiſes the att of colouring cloth, file, c. 

.) in M, ere a building A e ſtand My, F 25 

to 5. DIE'RESIS (5.) in Sergery, an operation that 

ſeparates thoſe parts, which are unnaturally 

Joined together, or are an obſtacle to a cure 


6— . x. died — ao 


ater ſemi WNW STOLE (8.) a ſeparating, dividing, wi- 
Aufick, a. CONN ö nd . and in Anate , 
n, as 1000] Rt is the dilating or exten 8 the heart as 
prteries by a particular motion, the contrar 
in Md OF which is the 6% ; Shs -y dba 2 
jo, a8 3 0 | 


＋ 
A 
z 


5 the veel ine compo 


1 d Mufick, it is a concord compoſed of a | alſo a conſurngtion of the canals or veſſels in 

is A 10 — and a leffer tone. nets an animal body, either by certain paſſages be- 
d in k | 8 ICK (A.) an epithet given to the | ing made which ſhould not have been; or the 
cally 2 were mufick, as it proceeds by different natural paſſages being dilated beyond their due 
A 105 . th aſcending and deſcending ; this | ate, whereby the juices which mould be con- 
t is but 5 th Ack allows of but three degrees, taiged in them, extravaſate or run over; in 

Mo C ; © greater and the leſſer tone, and | Grammar, tis thedividing oneſyllableintotwo, 
d 0 * 50 we ſemi-tone, _ - | DIE'SIS.(S.) in. Mafict, an interval confiſſing un 
rd —— The MY (S.) in Afroncmy, that phaſis | of a leſſer or ſemi-tone. 1 
dure | 10 I moon Wherein he ſhews but half her DIE“SPITER (S.) among the Arcients, was a } 
; them N name given to Jupiter. N 


Dal El | | DIET 


D 1G - 

DET (s.) the food, victuals, or nouriſhment | 

a a perſon ordinarily eats or drinks to ſupport 
life, but is alſo underſtood of any reſtraint 
or particular way of living by phyfical pie - 
ſcriptions'; alſo the aſſembly of the princes 
and ſtates of Germany, to ſettle and regulate 

the publick laws, or other affairs, is called 
the diet. | N 

DIE'TICAL (A.) ſomething 393 to a 
preſcribed food, or method of efting and 
drinking. | 

DIE'U- ET MON DROIT, #. e. God and my 
rigbe, the motto of the arms of England ; 
it was firſt-uſed by Richard I. to ſhew that 


he held his kingdom of no mortal but God | 


| only. \ | | 
| DIFFA'MATORY LIBEL (S.) a book or 
writing which ſcandalizes, or gives an ill 
character of a perſon. == 
DIFFARREA'TION (S.) among the Romans. 
the ceremony of divorcing their prieſts, 
DI'FFER (V.) to vary or diſſent from an opi 
nion; to be vnlike in judgment, ſhape, &c, 
alſo to diſagree or quarrel, ' | 
Di/FFERENCE (S.) variation, controverſy, 
diſpute, quarrel; in Philoſopby, it is ſome - 
thing effential belonging to one thing that is 
not in another; in Arichmerick, it is the re · 
maining quantity aſter a leſſer is taken out 
of, or deducted from a greater ; in Heraldry, 
it is ſomething added to, or altered in a coat, 
whereby the younger families are diftinguiſh. 
ed from the elder, or to ſhew how far the 
are removed from the principal houſe. 
Aſcen ſional Difference, in Aftrenony, an arch 
- of the equator contained between the fix of 
the clock circle, and the ſun's horary circle. 
Difference of Longitude, of two places, an 
arch of the equator co ded between 
the meridians of the places, 
DIFFERE'NTIAL (S.) a fluxion to any 


tity. | | 
DIFFERE/NTIAL CALCULUS (s.) a me- 


* 
» 


thod of finding a differential, or infinitely / 


ſmall quntity. which being taken an infinite 


number of times, ſhall be equal to a given | 


quantity. | 
DIFFICULT (A.) hard to be done, under- 
ſtood, or pleaſed ; uneaſy, troubleſome, 


DIFFICULTY (s.) troubleſomneſs, harneſs ' 


to be done, underſtood, vr pleaſed. 

DI'FFIDENCE (S.) ſufpicion, miſtruſt, jea- 
louty, fearfulneſs. | 3 

DVFFIDENT (A.) unreſolved, ynbelieving, 
ſuſpicious, jealous, fearful. 

DIFFU'SE (V.) to ſpread, or extend far and 
vide; to pour out or forth, | 

. DIFFU'SEDNESS (S.) extenſiveneſs, the be- 

ing poured out, forth, or abroad. | 


DIFFU'SIVE (A.) chat is apt to be, or capa- | 


ble of, ſpreading or extending. 
DIG (v.) to open or break up the ground with 
a ſpade, pick- ax, or other proper inſtrument. 


DIGE/ST (v.) to think upon, ſettle, and put | DILACERA” ION (s.) 
in order 3 in Chymiftry, to ſoak or ſteep over | or violently breaking 2 


1 


J 


| 


; 


| 


N 


| 


DIL. 
2 gentle fire; in 8 E 
or ripen ulcers, rag ©), it in to mat 


FJeftinian : It 


oiGEsTER (s. I an artificial ſubſtance,nh 
(vix. oft 


has the ſame effect upon meats 
ſolving them) as the ſtomach has, 


{DIGE'STION (S.) the inſuſing a m l l 


in a menſtruum proper to diſſolve it; 

the operation of the ſtomach upon our 

ſo that it may turn into proper nutrime 

DIGE/STIVE, (A) of a nature capable c 

to difſolve, concoct, ripen, or prepare 

ſome certain operation; ſo ſuch medic 
that ſtrengthen the tone of the ſtomach, 

d. ſſolve tumours, or bring them to ſuppy 

tion, are called digeftives, 

DFGIT (S.) in Arichmetick, any whole m 
ber under 10, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
9, which are called the nine digit; 
meaſure containing three quarters of ul 

In Aftronemy it is a meaſure uſed in theg 
culation of ecligſes, and is the 12th pat 
the luminary eclipſed, 

DI'GITATED PLANTS (S,) among! 

niſts, are thoſe whereof the leaves haye 

notches in them, or which are compole 
many fimple leaves ſet together upon 
foot ſtalk, | 

DFGLYPHS (S.) in ArchtteRure, an.impe 
kind of triglyph or conſole, having only 
channels. | | 

DFGNIFY (V.) to honour, advance, | 
mote, and give large titles to a perſon 
had them not before, eſpecially to ad 
or clergyman. a 

DIFGNITARY (S.) in the Canon Law, an 
clefiaſtick belonging to a chapter, who 
a benefice, which gives him a prehemins 
over thoſe who are merely prieſts and a 
this word, tho? by abuſe, is ſometimes a 

to thoſe who are only prebendaries of ca 

DI'GNITY (s.) honour, or prefermeh 
place or title, both in church and fate 

DIGRE'SS (V.) to leave off one ſubjeft 

diſcourſe to fay ſomething upon olle 

DIGRE'SSION (S.) a wandering or go 

of the way; a departing from the lub 
matter a perſon was diſcourſing ot un 

upon. 3 

DIJUDICA'TION (s.) a judting r 
a difference between two. 

DIKE, DIQUE or DIGUE (S.) a trend 
ditch cut to drain water from oft the 

DIKE GRAVE or REEVE (S.) an Þ 

whoſe buſineſs it is in all marſhy lun 


4 
neal 


thoſe next the ſea, &c. to look alter, zol 
that the publick dikes, dams, & xt 


in good tepair. : 
the mw e 
ing aſunder. 
838 gll 


DI'GEST (S.) & collection of laws und 
per heads, made by order of the ol. 
made the firſt part of the | 


man law, and the firſt volume of the dh 
* Quotations trom it are marked w 


plloziſm 
er0codiles 
Crocod! 
ILIGE) 
buſtry, 

practice 
LU'CID 
dent, ur 
UCID 
lain, Ur 


metimes 
confide 
added, v 
WNISH 
aſe both 
INU!Th 
Vor valu 
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© a perſon 
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je gr” 
e 
og e 


DIM 


dul pb Tlox (S.) a wilful Geſtroying, or 


lettog a building run to ruin for want of re 


8 r . 
af mon (8) ip Surgery, the widen- 
ing the-orifice of a wound by opening its 
tips ; in Ph, it is a motion in the parts 
of body, whereby it expands itſelf to a 


miſtake, generally confound it with rare- 


body performed by heat; whereas dilatation 
is the effect of its own elaſticity, when com- 
prefſed by a greater wright than uſual, . 
MEV.) to widen, extend, or make 
broader , to rarefy or thin, as heat does the 
tit; to expatiate or enlarge upon a ſubject, 
LATORY (A.) one that puts a thing off 
from one time to another, that is tedious, 
boiters, or ſhuffles. | Ce et 
LEMMA (S.) in Logic, an argument con 
fiſting of two or fou propofitions ſo citcum- 
ſuanced, that take which fide you will, your 
adverſary has the advantage; it is alſo called 
pllogiſmus cer nutus, from its intricacy, and 
crocodilinus, from the deceitiuineſs of th 
crocodile, i 

LIGENCE or DI/LIGENTNESS (S.) in- 
buſtry, care, application to, or conſtant 
praftice in a thing. | | 
LUCID (a.) clear, plain, manifeſt, evi- 
pent, undeniable, | 


lin, undeniab'e, 
VENTS {S.) ſuch medicines as thin; or 
hake the blood more fluent, 
UTE (V.) to thin, diffolve, temper, or 
lay with water, EE MY» 
VTION (S.) tempering, allaying, thin- 
ing, or diſſolving. 8 3 
(A.) dark, obſcure, blindiſh. 
ENSION (s.) the meaſure, or exact 
nns of a thing; in Algebra, it is ſpoken 
the powers of a root in in equation; in 

metry, it ſometimes means length only, 
When length is conſidered abſtractediy; 
metimes length and breadth,- when planes 
confidered ; and at other times thickneſs 
ited, when bodies or ſolids are conſidered, 
WNISH (V.) to grow leſs, abate, or de- 
be both in quantity and yalue, 
NU!TION (S.) .a growing leſs in quan- 


5 of a column, whereby the diameter 
11 becomes Jeſs than that at bottom; 
| erally begun from a third ot the height 
column, tho" fome begin it from the 
| * and ſo continue all the way up; in 

1 i is the putting ſomething into the 
7 * that ſignifies abatement of ho- 


I'N 25 
ae: A.) fomething ſmaller in bulk 
$ than things of the lame kind com- 
4 ate; in Grammar, it is a word formed 
e oe Other, in order to take away the 
8 > as to expreſs a thing of that kind 
vt mall, ad cellule, of cell, 


greater bulk than uſual, Authors, tho? by a 


ion; for rareſaRion is an expanſion of a 


UCIDATE (v.) to make evident, clear, 


Vor value; in Architecture, it is the leſ - 


DIMI/SSORY LETTER (S.) in the Cane 
Law, a letter given by a biſhop to one born 

or living in his dioceſs, who ſtands a'candj- 
date for holy orders, directed to another bi- 

. ſhap, and giving him leave to confer or- 
dination on the bearer. *; t 

DI'MITTY, (S.) a kind of ſuſtian wove full 
of ridges like cords. 

DVMNESS (S.) an imperfection or defect in a 

perſon's fight, that renders him incapable of 
perceiving or ſeeing clearly. | 

DIMO'CRITZ2 or APPOLLINA/RISTS (s.) 
a ſect of hereticks, who held that the word 
only afſume1 a human body without having 
a rational ſul. bf 

DI'MPLE (S.) a ſmall dent or hole in the chin 
or cheeks, often occzfioned by contracting 
the muſcles by laughing. ; 

DIN (S.) a noiſe, uproar, or ſhout. 

DINARCHRTY (S.) that government where 
2 ſupreme power is executed by two pet - 
ons. 5 | . 

DI'NASMOUTHYE (S./ in Mes ionet bſbire, 
Narth Wales, a town whoſe market is 
weekly on Friday ; diſtant from London 142 
computed, and 196 meaſured miles. 

DINE (V.) to ſatisfy one's hunger by eating 
About the middle of the day. 

DING (S.) a blow or ſtroke with the fiſt, 

DING DONG (Part.) haſtily, merrily, &c. 

DI'NGLE (S.) a narrow vaie between two 
large hills, wick 

DI'NNER (S.) the meal or quantity of food a 
perſon eats about noon. 

DINT (S.) force, power, ſtrength, 
DIOCESAN (S.) a biſhop who has the charge 
of a dioceſs. ; a 
DI/OCESS (S.) a biſhop's province, or fo far 
as his juriſdiction extends. I Il 
DIONY'SIA (S.) among the ancients, were 
feaſts held on Sep. 3, in honour of Bacchus, 
in whichit was cuſtomary for the devotees to 
dreſs themſelves in deer ikins, and fine linen, 
carrying various ſorts of muſical inſtruments, 
being crowned. with ivy, vines, &c. ſome 
riding upon affes, others upon goats, and o- 
thers leaping and dancing in odd manners on 
foot, ſhouting, ranting, and hallowing like 
madmen, ordrunkards, andinvok:ng Bacchus. 
DIO'PTRICKS (S.) a branch of the ſcience 
of Opticks, which confiders and explains the 
effects of the rays of light refracted by paſs» 
ing through different mediums. {4.018 
DIP (v.) to put a thing into any liquid mat- 
ter; alſo ſlightly to look into a book, ſtudy 
a ſc:ence, c. 8 445 
DIPHRY'GES (S.) in Pharmacy, the ſediment 
or calx taken out of, the furnace wherein 

copper has been melted, - | 
DI'PHTHONG (S.) two vowels meeting in 

one ſyllable that are both ſounded. 
DPPLOE{(S.) a ſpongeous, medullary ſub- 
tance lying between the two tables of the 


cranjum, and with them conſtituting the 


ſkull or cranium, « 
P DIPLO'MA 


=: | Dis -7} 


4 DipLOMA (S.) an inftrument given by a DISABILITY S.) weaknefs, unfitnefs, in hots 
1 college or ſociety, declaring a perſon à fel- capacity; in Law, it is when a perſon is | 
#1 low or electing him to any degree; alfoa| made incapable of inheriting. ay 
b iT | | licence given a pliyfician, clergyman, &c. to | DI:ABU'SE (V.) to ſet to rights; to inſan q 180 ; 
1 exerciſe his function; alſo the pope*s bull. truly; to undeceive. the fe 
14 Dir TERE or DVPTERON(S.) in the ancient | DISADVA*NTAGE (s.) lofs, hurt, Prejue _s 
1B Ar chitetture, a temple ſurtoupded with two | dice, damage, hindrance, wy 
— rows of columns, which fm a kind of | DISADVANTA'GEOUS (A.) Prejudicia, n 
1 | portico, called a wing dr il}f. {| hurtful, any thing that hinders or int perpe; 
1 DIRE or DVREFUL (A.) terrible, horrible, | a perſon in doing what is proper for him to of a t 
; | fearful, ſurpriſiog, amazing, damnable, or] do, "ry 
| curſed, DISAFFE'CTED (A.) unſatisfied, not pla made 


DIRE'CT (A.) ftrait forward, in a right with, or that bears an ill-will to any thing, 
line; in 4ftronomy, the planets are ſaid to DISAGREE! (v.) to be at variance with a 
be dire, when they move forward accord- perſon; to quarrel with; to differ in Opinion 
ing to the ſucceſſions ot the figns, from him. | 
DIRE/CT VISION (S.) in Opticks, is that| DISAGREE'ABLE (A.) offenſive, trouble 
which is performed by direct rays, or tho e] ſome, unpleaſant, ' N 
which paſs in right lines from the luminary DISAGREEMENT (S.) a jarring with, of 
to the eye, without being turned out of their | difference from any thing. | 
rectilinear direction by any intermediate body. | DISALLO'W (V.) not to permit, Cuffer, of 
DIRECT (v.) to inftrut, rule, command, allow a thing; to diſcountenanct / 
teach, Or guide. DIS aN NUL (V.) to repeal, to make voi 
DIRE/CTION (S.) command, ordering, over-| or of no effect; to aboliſh. 
ſeeing, or managing; thee tendency, inclina- | DISAPPEAR (V.) to vaniſh 3 to go out « 
tion, or motion towards a place or thing; fight; to become inviſible, | 
alſo advice, rules, or obſervations to guide a| DISAPPOUNT (V.) to break one's word, 
perſon to a place, or to do a thing. fail in a promiſe; to overthrow or (poi 
DIRE'/CTION (S.) with Af-ologers, is a kind] defign ; to defeat a perſon's intention, a 
of calculus, whereby they pretend to find] break his meaſures. 
out when any notable accident ſhall happen | DISAPPOI/NTMENT (S.) a retarding, 
to a perſon, preventing the execution of any def 
Direction of the Leadſtone, that property in| trouble, or misfortune. | 
the magnet, whereby it always turns one of | DISAPPRO'VE (v.) not to approve oi, 
its fides towards the north, and the other] diſlike, to be diſpleaſed with, to condm 
towards the ſouth- pole. = blame, or diſallow. 
DIRE'CTOR (S.) a perſon that has the regu-| DISA'RM (V.) to take away from a fei 
lation, power, or command of an affair} whatever inſtruments he can do hurt6 
committed to him; in Companies and Corpo- | miſchief with. 
rations ſuch proprietors, whoſe abilities and | DISA'RMED (A.) ſpoken of a deer wit 
intereſt are large in the concern, are choſe} horns are fallen; and of ſoldiers, & 
out of the whole company to take care off whoſe ſwords, guns, &c. are taken aw: 
the well governing and conducting the affair | DISA'STER (S.) - a great misfortune, 
to advantage. luck, ill ſucceſs, an accident which p 
DIRE/CTORY (S.) a kind of regulation for | dices a perſon or thing very much, 
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relig:ous worſhip, drawn up by the affembly | DISA'STROUS (A.) unlucky, unfortali PLE s 
of divines, by order of the parliament in| prejudicious, fatal, or hurtiul to. holar dt 
1644; the defign of it was, that the mini- DISAVO/ W (V.) to deny, or diſown. Bly follo 


ſters might not be wholly at a loſs in their | DISBA'ND (V.) to diſcharge, or put d. 
devotions after the putting down of the] ſervice; as, to diſbend an army, f 
Common. Prayer; there were ſome general | mils the folders from hit or their 
hints given, which were to be managed at] they were liſted into. 3 
Giſcretion, for the directory preſcribed no | DISBELIE VE (V.) not to believe, togt 
form of prayer, nor manner of external] credit to, or put no confidence in wilt 
- worſhip, nor enjoined the people to make} told one. n 3 
any reſporiſes, except Amen. | " | DISBELIE'F (s.) miſtruſt, or thinking 
DIRGE (S.) a mournful ſong, fung at the] to be falſe. 
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death of ſome eminent perſon, great in| DISBU'RTHEN (V.) to unload, to ah "cerne 
power or parts; in the church of R.me, it] lighten, or take off the burthen. | Fam to 
is the ſervice they uſe for dead perſons, J}DISBU!RTHENING (S.) the taking # 4 WMER 
DIS, a particle, -frequently put at the'begin- | a great number of leaves from a 088 tely den 

ning of words, fignifying, in Compeſition, a | thoſe which are left on may grow the 1 A 
negation of what the word ſingly means, as] unloading. | * SE (v. 
diſ-unite, to ſeparate, or part aſunder. {| DISBU'RSE (v.) to expend, or la) yo "a fecre 
*DISA'BLE (V.) to render unfit, or incapable for one's ſelf, or for the uſe of — wo J 1 
8 blow, 


of doing a thing. 


= 


nefs, in» MISBURSEMENT (S.) the ſpending, or lay- , DISCLO'SED (A.) revealed, laid open, dit 

perſon i ing out money; alfo the charges or expence | covered; alſo a hawk newly hatched. _ 
of a thing: - | PISCOLOUR (V.) to change, alter, or di- 

o inform c or DISK (S.) in Mronomy, the face ol, verſity the colour of a thing. | 8 
the ſun or moon, as it appears to us; in Bo- DISCO? MFIT (V.) to defeat, rout, put to 


9 — 


t, preju. 15), it is the central or middle part of radi- S flizhr, .or overthrow an army. RD = 
ated flowers, ſometimes called the pelvis, or ISCO MFITURE (S.) an entire routing, de- | 

rejudicial, baſuo ; it is compoſed of ſeveral fleurons placed feating, or overthrowing an army. 2. | 

interrupt perpendicularly ; in Opticti, it is the aperture DIS O MRT (v.) to deject, caſt downg | 


= _— 


for him to lof a teleſcope, or the ſize of the glaſſes; afflict, diſhearten, diſpirit. 

WE with the Afcienrs, it was a kind of quoit, DISCOMHMEND (V.) to diſpraiſe, or blame. 
not pleaſed made of ſtone or metal, and about a foot in DISCOMM ENDA/TION (S.) blame, diſgrace, - 
any thing, diameter, with which they exerciſed them- | diſcredit, diſpraiſe. 78 $4 X 
ce with a yes either by throwing it upwards or | DISCOMMO'DE (v.) to trouble, to be offen- 
in opinion trait forward; it was alſo a round ſhield} five, to make inconvenient. ; 

conſecrated to the memory of ſome great he- | PISCOMPOYSE (v.) to trouble, difquiet, diſ- 
e, trouble o, and bung io their temples as g trophy. | -0rder, or diſturb a perſon's mind, to put 
i CA'LUEATED (A.) without ſhoes, or any] him out of humour. 
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p With, of vvering upon the feet, DISCOMPO/SURE or DISCOMPO'SEDNESS 
| ALENDARED A.) erafed or blotted out | (S.) diſquiet, trouble, uneaſineſe, or diſor- 
t, ſuffer, c f the regiſter or calendar; unſainted. der of the mind. | 
ve (v.) in Card. playing, is to lay out | DISCO'NSOLATE (A.) comfortleſs, ſull of 
make voi ards ; alſo to caſhier, diicharge, or turn a] grief, ſorrowful, | 32 5 
ſon out of his place. | DISCONTE'NT (S.) forrow, ſadnefs, grief, 
o go ont CERN (V.) to perceive, diſtinguiſh, or] or anxiety ; allo anger, rage, fury, or indige 
| t a difference between things, ation. 
e's word, 0 CERNIBLE (A.) vifible, that may be ſeen | DISCONTI/'NUANCE (S.) a ſtopping the pro - 
5 or ſpoil perceived, greſs of a thing; an interruption, ceffition, 
ntentions, ( ERNING (S.) that faculty the mind has | or breaking off; in Law, in the caſe of a 
iſt nguiſhing between ideas. diſcontinuance of poſſeſſion, a man may not 
retarding, d ERNMENT (S.) diſcretion, judgment, | enter his own lands or tenements, though 
any deft the faculty of perceiving between the pro- his title be never ſo juſt, but he-muſt recover 
or diſadvantage that may ariſe from any | them by law; in the diſcontinuance of a plea, 
prove 0, ticular thing, 15 whatever has been done becomes of no ef- 
to condem ERPIBLE (A.) any thing that may fect, and the ſuit muſt be begun again. 
ided, ſeparated, torn, parted, or broke |] DISCONTI'NUE (V.) to leave off, ſtop, or 
from a pe d ſeveral parts, hinder an undertaking from yoing forward, 
n do hurt ARGE V.) to diſmiſs, or put a per- DI'SCORD (S.) diſagreement, diſſenſion, va- 
out of his poſt or office z to clear, acquit,, riance, ſtrife ; in Muf6:k, if two ſounds fa 
a deer WK aſe, eaſe, or ſet at liberty; to pay a debt; far differ in tune, as that being ſounded to- 
Colciers, Mee or diſburthen, as a tiver does into gether, they compoſe a ſound that is offenſive 
taken zu. ſea; alſo to let off apy ſort of firt arms. to the ear, they are ſaid to make a diſcord, 
jisfortunt,'? HARGE (S.) the releaſe of a priſoner | DISCO'RDANT (A.) difagreeing, jarring, 
t which p of cuſtody ; alſo a receipt or acquittance | DISCO'VER (V.) to reveal, make known, or 
much, money; allo a volley of ſhot. | publickly to lay open; to find out. 
_ PLES.) the follower, pupil, learner, | DISCO'VERABLE (A.) that may be found out. 
ul to. nolar df another; alſo thoſe who imme. | DISCO'VERY (s.) a finding out, a laying* 
diſown. bly followed Jeſus Chriſt, were called his | open, making known, c. In Dramatick * - 
„ or pt 1 . | Poetry, it is the unravelling a plot or fable, 
army, is 01 "LINE (V.) to inftruR, teach, rule, | wherein by ſome unforeſeen accident, the 
or their f, or corre, name, quality, fortune, or other circum- 
2 PLINE (s.) education, inſtruction,] ſtances of ſome great perſon, which were 
lieve, to his Nag; the order or management obſet ved] before unknown, are found out. 


Jenco in Wil amy; alſo ſcourging or whipping, | DI'>zCOUNT (S.) a certain ſum per cent. al- 
by 'hoſe who dwell in monaſteries, by | lowed a perſon for paying money before it is 

; thinking l of mortification, due, frequent in bills of exchange. 
| AI'M (V.) to deny, or diſown the be. | DISCOU'NTENANCE (v.) not to permit, 


load, to eb, cerned in a thing; to renounce, or] ſuffer, or allow ; to give a check, or put a 
chen · — to a thing. | i Rtop to a thing. „ PEO t3lg | 

> taking 07 4 MER (s.) in Law, a plea which DISCOU RAGE (V.) to frighten, diſhearten, 
from a lle, | tely denies, renounces, or quits claim or put out of countenance, ; 
grow ing. | DISCOU'RAGEMENT (S.) a diſheartening, - 


| 1 PEA.) to publiſh, reveal, or make] or making afraid. 

or lay „ | 3 alſo a hen, by hatching, is | DISCO'URSE (S.) an operation of the mind 

ſe of apo 3 ner chickens; in Gardening, whereby it paſſes from one thing to another; 
Dien , or put out leaves, l _ 


D218 


or tract wrote upon any ſubject. 
D1>COUS FLOWERS (S.) in Botany, are 
' thoſe whereof flowers are compounded, 
and the ſeed pappous, but the leaves and 
talks not milky when broken; or thoſe 
which have the flowers in a diſcous form, 
but the ſeed pappous. 
- DISCRE'DIT (v.] to ſpeak ill, talk ſlightly 
of, or give a bad character to a thing. 
DISCRE'/DIT (S.) diigrace, ignominy, ſhame, 
or diſrepute, 
DISCREE'T (A.) wife, prudent, ſober, grave, 
that conſiders things well. 
DISCRE'TE (A.) ſeparate, diſtin 
DISCRE'TE PROPORTION: (S. 
the proportion is disjunct, or not continued, 
that is, there is not the ſame pioportion be- 
tween the ſecond and the third terms, as 


% 


third and fourth; e. g. theſe numbers, 2, 4, 
6, 12, are ſaid to be in diſcrete proportion, al- 
tho* the numbers 6 and 12 have the ſame 
ratio to one another, as 2 ard 4, b2cauſe 4 
and 6 da not bear the ſame propoi tion to 
each other, as 2 and 4, or 6 and 12, 

DISCRE'TE QUANTITY (S.) is ſuch as is 
not continued or Joined together. 

DISCRE'TION (S.) wiſdom, prudence, good 
management ; alfo the will, fancy, or plea- 
ſure of a perſon ; as in Sieges, the garriſon, 
when they ſurrender or deliver themſelves 
up to the enemy, without any conditions, 
is ſaid to ſurrender at diſcretion. | 

DISCRE'TIVE (A.) an epithet given to thoſe 
propofitions wherein various judgments are 
made and fignified by ſuch like particles as, 
altbougb, or but, 

DISCRFMINATE (V.) to, diſtinguiſh, or put 
a difference between. 

DISCUFSS (V;) to fift, examine, to enquire 
into; in Pbyfick, to apply ſuch medicines 
to a tumour, which cure or diſperſe the 


ing it to a head. | 
D:SCU/TIENT MEDICINES (S.) ſuch as diſ- 
ſolve and diſperſe humours gathered in any 
part of the body. 
DIiSDAIN (V.) to have little regard for, to 
deſpiſe, ſcorn, condemn, to make 
ron, act, or thing. „ 
PISDAVN (S.) ſcorn, contempt, or deſpite, 
commonly proceeding from a proud, ſuper 
cilious humour. 
DISDAIFNFUL (A.) 
of ſcorn. ; | 
DISDAV'NFULLY (part.) ſco;nfully, ſuperci- 
liouſly, contemptuouſly. ; 
DISDIAPA/SON S.) in M#/ick, a compound 
concord, having the ratio of a to 1. 
DISDIAPA*SONDIAPENTE (S.) a concord, 
in ratio, as 1 to 6. | 
DISDITAPA*SONDIATESSARON (S.) a com. 
pound concord, jn proportion, as 16 to 3, 
DISDIAPA/SONDITONE (S.) a compound 
concord, in proportion, as 10 to 1. 
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. . morbid matter without ſuppurating or bring» 


48 of a 


; 


alſo 2 ſpeech, oration, or ſermon ſpoken, DISDIAPA'SONSEMIDITONE {8.)  com- 


is when | 


that is between the firſt and the ſecond, or |. 


ſtate of the ſolids and Avids, 


]DIEGRA'CEFUL (v.) ſham 


oy 


- 


pound concord, in proportion, as 24 toc 
DISEA'SE (S.) a diſtemper, any thing that 
prevents the body from performing its naty. 
ral functions, or a depraved and diſorderly 
whereby part 
or all the functions of the mind, or body, of 
bath, are aboliſhed or impaired, ; 
DISEA'SED (A.) diſtempered, ſick, full of 
aches, pains, fickneſs, &c, 
DISEMBA'RE (V.) to drop an undertaking 
to go from on board a ſhip, | f 
DISEM BO/GUE (V.) to unload itſelf, u 
river does into the ſea ; alſo a ſhip is (aid to 
diſembogue, when it goes out of a freight 
into the main ocean, - 
DIZENCU'MBER (V.) to unload, to ſet free, 
&c. 
DISENGA'GE (V.) to quit, lay down, get 
rid of, or forſake a thing; alſo to leaw 
an employment, | *. 
DISENGA'GED (A.) free, at liberty, not ats 
tached to any particular thing or perſcn, 
DISEN TA/NGLE (V.) to ſet free, looſe, u. 
tricate, = 
DISENFRA'NCHISE or. DISFR 
(V.) to take away from a perſon [his fte. 
dom, or deprive him of the privilþges of f 
citizen. | 
DISESTEE M (V.) to contemn, deſche, ney 
lect, or have little value or regard fo 
DISESTEE'M (S.) diſreſpect, diſregard, of 
contempt of a perſon or thicg, 
DISFA'VOUR (V.) to diſlike, to take a pit 
at, or beara grudge to a perſon, 
D:SFA*'VOUR {(S.) d ſl. ke to a perſon, 
DiSFI'GURE (V.) to alter, change, make 
formed or ugly, the figure, form, or hap 
of a thing; in Carving, to cut up a peaco 
D;:SFI'GUREMENT (S.) the diſgu ſing or 4 
tering any thing from an handſome, at 
able ſhape, to a deformed or ugly one. 
DISFO'REST (V.) to grub up, cut down, ( 
root out the trees of a foreſt, | 
DISGO'RGE (v.) to vomit or caſt up, to ff 
charge itſelf, or empty into the ſea, 381 
ver does. BY 
DISGRA'CE (v.) to diſparage, diſcredit, df 
hqnour, defame, or put out of favour; 
ſhame, or put a mark of ignominy ub 
erſon, : 


perſon * 
DI>GRA'CE (S.) disfavour, diſcredit, al 


nour, . | 
eful, difcreditadi 

ſcandalous, infamous. 
DISGUI'SE V.) to hide, change, or al 
thing, by making it have a d.fferent appe# 
ance from what it realiy has or odzlt! 
have; to diſſemble, or make felſe preten® 
DISGUT'SE (S.) a cloak or falſe habit, 2 
tence, ſham-ſtory, or colour. | | 
DISGUST (V.) to nauſeate, to diſleat, 
give diſtaſte, | « of 
DISH (S.) a platter, or broad tl 4 
oled in kitchens, to put the viua h 75 


DISH! 
DIS41 
diſco 
DISHE 
DISH+ 
of hi: 
DISHE 
ahou! 
derly 
80 
lainol 
or im 
HO 
rogue! 
nency 
HO 
parage 
DISHO/ 
VISHO'! 
contra 
INC. 
vide, | 
mixed 
VISING] 
NESS 

cerity. 
JISING! 
becomi 
MSINEI 
perſon 
USINT] 
ends to 
by a pa 
ISINT! 
Out pre 
NEIN Tr 
fave, 
ISINTE 
4 king ( 
acting 3 
ISTOI'N 
SJOV/'N 
alunder 

N 
d parti; 
INC 
Logich, 


orcing th 


aithfy! 


it is dre ſſed. 


DIS 
DISHABULLE (S.) an undreſs. 
DIS4EARTEN (V.) 


| 2 Colt» 
4 to c. 
hing that 


its natu. diſcourage, - ; 4 
diſorderly DISHERISON (S.) 4 diſinheritiog. 
reby part DISH&/RITOR (S.) one who deprives another 


of his inheritance. - | 

DISHEVELLED (A.) hair which hangs looſe 
about the ſn u ders in an irregular or diſor- 
derly manner, bye 

S0 NEST (A.) vile, baſe, roguiſh, vil 
lainous, knaviſh 3 alſo incontinent, unchaſte, 


body, of 
c, full of 
dertaking, 


ſelf, a8 4 or impure, 8 | , 
p is (aid ty MSHO/NESTY (S.) villainy, unfair dealing, 
a freight roguery, knavery ; alſo unchaſtity, inconti- 


nency, or lewdneſs. 
HO NOUR V.) to di'grace, defame, diſ- 
parage, make infamous. 

DISHO/NOUR (S.) diſgrace, ſhame, inſamy. 
SHO'NOURABLE (A.) unfair, ungenerous, 
contrary to honour or honeſty. | 
DISINCO'RPORATE (V.) to ſeparate, di 
vide, or part aſunder any thing that was 
mixed with another, 
PSINGENUITY or. 


to ſet free, 


down, get 
ſo to lea 


perſcn, 
ö looſe z (Xe 


DISINGE'NUOUS- 


 AINCHISE NESS 8.) hypocrify, diſſimulation, unfin- 
n [his free. cerity. ä 
vdxtes of INGE NV O Us (A) unfair, unſincere, un- 


becoming a gentleman, 
PINHE'RIT (V.) to cut off, or hinder a 


d fo perſon from ſucceeding to an eſtate, 

ilregard, PSINTERESTED (a.) that has no private 
| ends to ſerve in doing a thing, not ſwayed 

take a pi by a party, unbiaſſed. 

+ SINTERESTEDNESS (S.) an acting with. 

rſon, out prejudice, impartiality. - 

ze, make ESINTERR (V.) to dig up or out of th 

m, ot ſhip grave, . h 

jp a per SINTHRO'NE V.) to put down or depoſe 

gu ſiag of 4 a king or prince, to take away the power of 

ſome, agi& afting & a ſupreme magiſtrate, : 

ply one. SON (v.) to ſeparate or part aſunder, 


cut down, ( JOINT (v.) to ſeparate joints, to cui 


alunder the limbs of a creature, 
JUNCTION S.) a ſeparation or diviſion, 
a parting aſunder. THR | 
oh NCTIVE PROPOSITIONS (S.) in 
e, are ſuch as. conſiſt of two parts, 
Janed by the particles or or neither ; alſo 


any thing that ſeparate ivides one thi 
pony parates or divides one thing 


7 68. fee Diſc, nt 

LIKE (V. to be diſpleaſed at, not to care 
* reject or caſt off. 5 

IKE (s.) diſtaſte, loathing, diſpleaſure. 


ſt up, to il 
e ſea, abi 


diſcredit, dl 
of favour j 
ominy upo 
ſcredit, dil 


„ diſcredit 


ge, or — atred, &c, 

Goren SLOCATE v. ; 

5 or c! ember out of 9 e ck arts 
falſe prot 


[cA TION (S.) the putting a limb out o 


DOE V.) to drive 2 perſon from a 


lace where he has ff i 
| 4 ll .. 
erm in Hunting, r rondag 6 


ſe habit, 3? 


10 diſpleal 


: q g the roufing ©: 
Loy in alt bi 7255 Faq from their holes. 6 
pISHA dathful t ) traiterous, treacherous, or 


2 one's King ang country. 


to put out of heart, to | 


| 


DIS | 

DISLOY!ALTY (s.) treachery or. peifidiouſ- 

neſs to one's ſovereign. | 

DISMAL (A.) hideous, 

dark, terrible. | : 

DISMA'NTLE (v.) to deſtroy the fortifica- 
tions or works of a city or town. 

DISM AV (S.) amazement; flight, horror, 
aſtoniſhment, &c. 2 : 2 
DISMAY! (v.) to ſurprize, aſtoniſn, frighten, 

terrify. ME 
DISME'MBER (v.) to mutilate or cut off a 
perſon's limbs; alſo a Carving term, id cut 
up a hern. 1 
DISME'MBERED (a.) in Heraldry, is applied 
to birds that have no legs, an beaſts and 
other animals that have them ſeparated from 
the bod. | 
DISMES (S.) a Law term for tithes. 
DISMI'SS V.) to ſend away, to diſcharge» 


away, 
DISMOUNNT (v.) to alight from, or get off 
2 horſe ; as, to diſmount the cavalry, is to 


when they are rendered unfit for ſervice 3 
alſo a cannon is diſmounted when the enemy, 


carriage and broke it, | FRE" 

DISOBE/DIENCE (S.) a ſtubborn refuſing to 
obey one's ſuperiors, a contumacious acting 
contrary to the advice of friends. 


fuſes to comply with his maſter*s or parent's 
orders, contumacious, refractory, rebellious. 
DISOBEY* (v.) to ſlight the authority of one's 


onable orders. : 
DISOBLYGE (v.) to affront, diſpleaſe, or 
make a perſon angry. | 
DISOBLI/GINGNESS (S.) a manner of be- 
haviour that is diſpleafing. | 
VISO'RDER (v.) to put in confufion, to diſ- 
turb, miſplace, confound, make fick. _ 
DISO/RDER (S.) contufion, trouble, vexation. 
)ISO'RDERLY (Part.) confuſedly. : 
DISO/ WN (v.) to deny the knowning or doing 
of a thing, to reſuſe or diſclaim any title * 
a thing. 
DISPA!RAGE (V.) to ſlander, ſpeak ill of, to 
undervalue or ſhght. | . 
DISPA!RAGEMENT (S.) diſgrace, ſlander, 
a ſlur; in Law, it is the marrying an heir 
or heireſs to one below his or her quality 
DISPA/RITY (S.) unlikeneſs, diſagreement, 
d.fference, inequality. 0 
DISPART (S.) in Gunnery, is the thickneſs 
of a piece of ordnance at the mouth and 
breech. $4574 | 
IS PART (V.) in Gunnery, to diſpart a piece is 
to level it at an object. 
DISPA'TCH (v.) to make haſte, to be quick 
or nimble at buſineſs, to ſend away. 
MSPA'TCH (S.) haſte, riddance ; alſo a letter 
of ſtate, or other important affairs ſent by a 


courier expreſs, / 
P 3 N DIS 


frightful, horrible, 


DISMISSION (S.) a diſcharging, or ſending . 


make them alight ; horſes ae diſmaunted, 


by ſhooting at it, have thrown it off the 


DISOBE/DIENT (A.) ſtubborn, one who re- 


\ 555118 to reſuſe to comply with their rea- 
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DIS 


DISPAU'PER (s.) in Law, is one who (upon 
making oath that he is not worth 57. his 
debts being paid) is allowed to ſue in forma 
paup:ris, if before the determination of the 


ſuit upon the falling of any real or perſonal | 


\ eſtate to him, or if for any other reaſon, the 
court wherein the ſuit is dependingpthink fit 
to tzke away the privilege formerly granted 
him, he is ſaid to be diſpaupered, 

DISYEL (V.) to diſperſe, to drive away. 

"DISPE'NSARY or DISPE NSATORY (S.) a 
book, wherein ate collected recipes for divers 
compound medicines, ſpecifying the quantity 

— ol ingredients, manner of mixing them, or 
any other circumſtances relating thereto; alfo 
the place where they were publickly made, 

DISPENSA/TION(S. )a power given toa perſon 
to act contrary to the. eſtabliſhed laws, or a 
ſuſpenſion of the laws upon ſome occafion, as 
permitting a perſon to hold an cffice before 
he is of age; in Ptarma:y, it is the placing in 
order-ſeveral meticines in their juſt quanti- 
ties, in order tor their making a compoſiti- 
on; in Divinity, it is the ſeveral laws God 
has given the Jews and Chriſtians for their 
guidance and direction. | 

DispE NSE V.) to diſpoſe of; diſtribute, give, 
beſtow, or deal out; alſo to ſet aſide or 
make void a law or other obligation. 

DISPEYPLE (V.) to rob or trip a country of 


its inhabitants, either by deſtroying them or 


carry ing them away. 5 
D ISPE RSE (V.) to ſpread abroad, diſſipate, 
or ſ ter. | 
DISPE'RSION (S.) a ſcattering, or diſſipation. 
Paint of Diſperſion, in Diaptrieis, the point 
from whence refracted rays begin to diverge, 
ſeparate, or part aſunder.. | 
DISPI/RIT (V.) to diſhearten, to intimidate, 
or take down. a perſon's courage; aiſo to 
take away the ſpuit of ſtrong liquor, and 
leave only the phlegm or watry part. | 
DISPLA/CE V.) to move away, to carry, 
into another place, to diſable or take away a 
perſon's authority, © r. 
DISPLA/NT (V.) to take or dig up a plant: 
DISPLAY! (V.) to ſpread out or abroad, to 
open a thing that it may be plainly ſeen, 
to explain any matter fully. ; 
DISPLAY'ED (A.) in Heraldry, ſpoken of a 
bird in an erect poſture, with its wings ex- 
panded; alſo any thing elſe opened and 
publickly ſhewn, whether it be colours of 
a ſhip or army, a perſon's work or perfor- 
mance, &c, + 6g 
DISPLEA'SE (V.) to make angry, vex, of- 
fend, give diſcontent ; to be diſagreeable or 
to give diftaſte to. : 
DISPLEA/SURE_{S$.) diſcontent, an affront, 
ill turn, diſſatis fact: on, diſguſt, anger. ; 
DISPLO'SION. (S.) the booking or breaking 
of any thing with a great noiſe like thunder 
or the diſcharge of a gun, &c. 
DISPQFL (V.) to rob, plunder, or take apy 
thing from a perſon, 855 


DIS 


DISPO'NDEP 


(S.) in Latin Port Pl 
confiſting of f ha 
(pondees. 108 Hale, o endif, 
DISPO'SAL (S.) the ordering, manayi 
dealing by a thing in the moſt 2 = DI 
manner to one's ſelf ; allo the ſellng a * 
| yending any thing, "I Nis 
DISPO'SE (V.) to digeſt or fet in order, - 
expend or lay out money, to apply a th | DIS 
do any uſe, to ell, vend, or b x. in 
methods get off a commodi Sigh. a 
or make ready, 95.008 DISI 
DISPO'SED (A.) inclined to do a thing, 6 5 
willing or to agree, oh — 
DisrOSLT TON or DISPO-SURE 8) of "'" 
temper, inclinations, affections, or habit « & 
a perſon's mind or body; alſo the tering 25 
oe, F Fog thing ſo, that 1] its pi t pn 
. ave a good harmony together, 
DISPOSSE/SS (V.) to Ge, 7, out, or ie — 
Prive a perſon of a thing which he w DISR 
maſter of before, | = 
DISPOSSE'SSION (s.) the being deprived di, 
any thing which one had before. DISR 
DISPRAI/SE (V.) to difcommen?, or pea Sele 
to a perſon's diſadvantage, to find ful — 
with, object to, or diſapprove of. VR: 
DISPRAT'SE (S.) diſcommendaticn, &. — 
tion, ſlander, reproach. _ 
DISPRO'FIT (s.) ditadvantage, hurt, d — 
mage, or prejudice. _ 
DISPRO/FIT (V.) to do burt, damage, I ft 
prejugice to a perſon or buſineſs, = 
DISPROPO'RTION (v.) to do a thing wid}, cul 
out regard to ſymmetry, or the guet | wy 
connection of all the parts together; top ail, 
too much or too little of one ingredient in _ 
a compolition. : on 
DISPROPO/RTION s) the diſparity of it _ 
equality between different things; allo 40 
diſagreement or inequality between the pat D — 
of the ſame thing. mo 
DISPROPO'RTIONAL cr DISPROPOR 847 
TIONATE (A.) out of ſymmetry or pi — 


portion; contrary to regularity, order, 4 
Propriety ; that exceeds too much in (on 
one part. 

DISPRO VE (v.) to ſhew or make apptih 
that a thing is falſe, wrong, or untrue, 

DISPU “TABLE (A.) that may be controven 
or wrangled about, that is ambizuds 
doubtful. | ; 
DI'SPUTANT (S.) one that holds 2n 1 
ment, or deſends or oppoſes a propoſitio 
DISPUTA'TION (S.) an arguing, ciſcour 
upon, or diſcuſſing of any topic, ludj 
or argument, BY 
DISPUTE. (V.) to argue, reaſon, dt 
debate upon, diſcuſs, or canva(s 2 fi 
allo to wrangle, ſquabble, or Gilg'%5 
contend for, or vigorouſly defend, pail 


OW | 
DISSE/C 
ſeparat 
cording 
taking 
work, | 
Pofition 
VISSEI'S 
taking 
his righ 
VISSEI'S( 
Other y 
DISS EL Z 
ly depri 


larly ſpoken of keeping ot getiit g; * 
the advantage of one army, and tbe 
vantage of another. 
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„0k ) a ſquabble ar quartel, a wran- | DISSE'MBLER (S.) one who hides or conceals | 


try, 2 for le or contention in words. his intentions or inclinations under another 

es, or tw DUE T (v.) to make uneaſy, trouble, | cover, by pretending great love, friendſhip, 
5 torment, diſturb, vex, moleſt. &c, to a perſcns that is hated, deſpiſed, &c. 

Yanaging, d pSQUrET (S.) uneafineſs, trouble, anxiety, | on purpoſe to ſerve a turn. 

Nt agrecabl nation; © * DISSEMINATE (V.) to publiſh, or make a 

e ſelling ot DISQUIS/TION (s.) a ſerutiny, ſirier ſearch,, thick known by declaring it every where ; 


or inquiry into a matter. to ſcatter or ſcw ſeed. | | 
n order, t DISRA/NK (v.) to put out of order, to throw | DISSE*NSION (S.) a differing from, or diſa- 
pply a thing into confuſion, to tumble out, or diſplacea| greeing with; alſo ſtriſe quarrelling, or 
y any othed fon or thing. | PA contention. | 
3 to prepar DISREGA'RD (V.) to take no notice of, to | DISSE'NT (V.) to differ from, diſagree with, 
>, diſeſpet, neglef, deſpite, have no eſteem | to have a different opinion of a thing to that 
thing, tod or value for, to Night. * 5 of another perſon, 5 
E 6.0 dervaluing, or taking no notice of. unequal, unfit, improper. * 
„ ot habit. DIRELISH (v.) not to like, approve of, or DISSEN / TER (S.) one who differs in opinion 
the ordering agree to, . from another; and with us in England, is 
3 uus part DISREPUTABLE (A.) not creditable, dif- | uſually applied to thoſe whoſe ſentiments in 
ther, honeſt, mean, baſe, vulgar. religion differ from thoſe of the eſtabliſhed 
n out, or te DISREPU/TE or DISREPUTA”TION (S.)| church, as the Preſbyterians, Anabaptiſts, 


hich 10 dlelteem, ill fame, a bad character, out of] Quakers, e. PP 
NE faſhion. | a DISSERTA/TION (S.) a diſcourſe, treatiſe, 
- eprived DISRESPE/CT (v.) to flight, to ſhew no re-] or diſpute upon any ſubjeR, 


gird to, to hate, to carry it proudly to- DISSE'RVE (V.) to prejudice, hurt, or do an 


100 _ * wards one, a injury to a perſon or thing. 
5 — DISRESPE'CT (S.) diſregard, uncivility, diſ-| DISSE'RVICE (s.) a prejudice, hurt, or ill 
Soy 1 dain. turn done to a perſon or affair. 
z 


DISRESPE'CTFUL (A.) uncivil, having no] DISSE'VER (V.) to part, divide, or cut a- 
hurt, d regard for, unmannerly. ſunder.. | 
hg HEY DISRO'BE (v.) to take off a perſon's cloaths, | DISSI' MILAR (A.) unlike, bearing no reſem- 


tau | to ſtrip, or make bare; alſo to degrade or | blance to; alfo the organical or heterogene. 


fs take away the privilege of wearing a parti-| ous parts of the bedy, ſuch as the hands, 
a thing with cular ſort of garb. f lege, &c. 5 ho 
che gratel Diss (s.) in Norfolk, fituate on the fide of a | DISSIMI'LITUDE (S.) unlikeneſs, contrariety. 


Aber hill, upon the utmoſt confines of the ſouth. DISSIMULA“TION (S.) hypocriſy, deceit, 
ond. ward part of this county, whoſe market} the concealing miſchief, or any evil defign, 
a” weekly on Friday is well ſtored with yarn, | under the ſpecious pretence of friendſh p, 


iſparity ot it linen cloth, and all manner of eatables and | honeſty, kindneſs, ot feir dealing. 


nog; allot neceſſaries; 76 computed, and gz meaſured | DI'SSIPATE (V.) to ſcatter, diſperſe, drive 
ween thepat miles diſtant from London, away, diffolve, break into pieces, conſume, 
SATISFACTION (S.) uneafinefs, diſcon- | waſte. - | - 
ISPROPOR tent, Adult or grumbling, + DISSIPA*TION (S.) a ſcattering, diſperting 
zmetry of ps USATISFA'CTORY (A.) that affords, or | diffolving, conſuming, "waſting. * * 

ty, order, 1. gives no content, that js diſpleafing, | DI'SSOLUBLE or DISSO'LVABLE (A.) tha 


7 kink DISSA'TISFY (V.) to make uneaſy, to diſ- may be melted or conſumed ;z it is generally 

| content, or diſpleaſe, cs | applied to thoſe ſolid bodies, which may be 
make ar PISSE'CT (V.) to anatomize, or cut up a dead | rendered liquid by fuſion or melting looſen- 
or untrue. body according to art, in order to fee and] ing or melting its parts, ſo that its narur? 
ze controveſt know the ſeveral parts, and their offices: | ſhape or confiſtence may be changed, loſt, 


3 mbiguols SECTION (S.) the cutting aſunder, or | or conſumed into a liquid one. 
| ſeparating the parts of an animal body ac- | DISSO'LVE (V.) to reduce a body into its 
jolds an u cording to the art of anatomy; alſo the minute particles; to melt; looſen, or ſepa- 
j propoſition taking to pieces, or aſunder, any piece of | rate the parts of a body that is naturally ſo- 
15 Feu "nn to thoroughly examine into the com. lid; fo as to render it liquid; alſo to deſtroy, 
topick, fal 0 — — or workmanſhip thereof. finiſh, or put anend to an affair, as to diſ- 
ml (S.) an unlawful diſpofſeffing or | ſolve the parliament, is to break up, deſtroy, 
afon, diſcord ant away from a perſon that which is | or put an end to it. 1 | 
vals a (a OR 82180 | DISS'OLVENT (s.) any thing that ſeparates 
or Gilagzter;! Noc OR (S.) one that thruſts or puts an-] the particles a body is compoſed of, fo as to 
efend, pail ar ny out of his poſſeſſions, {4 . make it liquid, as aqua - fortis, and fire upon 
ting 3 pt by K (v.) to eject, turn out, or unjuſt- | metals, water upon ſugar, &c, which by the 
and the 6 8E gl a man of his eſtate, | Chymiſts is called a menftruum, 
ö dien BLE (V.) to hide, conceal, cover, | DISSOLUTE (A.) wicked, looſe, wanton, 
PI guiſe, or cloak, e liccntious, prodigal, luxurious, debauched, 
- - 4 |  . _ DI'SSQ» 
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DVSSOLUTENESS (S.) licentiouſneſs, wan | 
tonnes, debauchery, iooſentſy of manners, 
w.ckedneſs of any kind. 8 
DISSOLU“TION (s.) a diffolving, melting, 
conſuming; alſo a breaking up, or putting 
an erd to a matter. 25:30 | 
DVSSONANCE (S.) in Mufick, a jarring or 
diſagneement between ſounds called a difcerd. 
DI'SSONANT S.) out of tune, diſagreeing 
with, or differing from. ; 8 
DISSUA'”DE (V.) to perſuade, or endeavour 
to influence a perſon ſo, as net to do that 
Which he defigned or propoſed to do. 
DISSUA*SION (S.) a counſelling or adviſing 
a perion to do the contrary of that which 
he deſigned. 2 8 hg 
DISSUA'..IVE.(A.) tending or endeavouring 
to perſuade a perion to act contrary to his 
preſent intentions, deſires or inclinations. 
DI'STAFEF (S.) the ſtaff or inftrument to which 
the flax, hemp, wool, or other ſubſtence to 
be ſpun is laſte ed. 8 | 
DiSTAIN (/) co ſtain, ſpoil, blot, foul, 
po llute, contaminate, defile. 170 
DVSTANCE (S.) the pace between two pla- 
ces; alſo an interval of time; in Geograpły. 
it is an ach of great circle intercepted be- 
tween two places, 5 
DUVSTANCED (A.) thrown out, diſqualified ; 
in Her ſe- Racing, that horſe which is above 
an agreed ſpace: diſtant from the ſtarting- 
poſt, when the firſt hoi ſe gets in, or comes 
to if, is ſaid to be diſtanced. 4 
BUSTANT (A.) apart, ſeparate, aſunder. 
DISTA'STE (V.) to have a diſlke to, not to 
reliſh, or be diſpleaſed with, or be diſguſted 
at a perſon or thing; alſo to diſpleaſe ar 
make angry. : | 
DISTA'STE (S.) diſlike, offence, diſp'ea'ure. 
DISTA'STEFUL (A.) unpalatable, diſpleaſing, 
trouble ſome, hateful, or diſagreeable, 
DISTE'/MPER (V.) to diſturb, put out of 
humcur, make drunk, or intoxicate. 


DISTE'MPER S.) a diſeaſe or indiſpoſition, 


either of the mind or body; alſo a manner 
of painting. performed by mixing the co- 
lours with whites of eggs, ſize, or any other 
glutinous ſubſtance, except oil. F 
DISTE'MPERED (A.) diſeaſed, out af order; 
alſo mad. ek 
OISTE'ND (V.) to ſtretch or ſtuff out. 
DIS ſE'NSION,(S.) aftretching or ſtuffing ou'. 
DI'STICH (S.) in Poetry, a theme or ſubjed 
treated of in two lines, wherein the ſenſe is 
compleat and independent, commonly ap- 
plied to morality, as Cato's diſticbhi, c, 


PISTICHUASIS (S.) in Medicine, a diſorder 


of the eyelids, occaſioned by two rows of 
hairs growing upon them. EK: 
DIS TTL (V.) to deſcend or fall down leiſurely, 
as ſpirfts do out of an alembick, | 
DIsTILLATTION (S.) in Chymifry, the ſepa- 
rating or drawing off the ſpirituous, oleagi- 
nous, ſaline, or aqueous part of a body from 
the groſs or terrene pait, by the help of fue. 


| 


— 


DIS 


Diftillation by Aſcent, is when 
to be diſtilled is _ above the - TOY 2 
Diſtillation by Deſcent, is hen the veſſel DISTR 
containing the matter is under the fire in P 
whereby the ſpirit not being able to fly up. dilpe 
wards, is forced out-at the bottom of the box. 
veſſel. KOT TOTS Ss | n DITR 
DISTVLLER (S.) a perſon who makes digi. ing, 
lations,, and. now commonly means thoſs in R 
tradeſmen, that draw off, or make brandy, thing 
rum, geneva, &c. from malt, molaſſes, &c, eyes, 
DISTINCT (A.) free, clear, undiſturbed; ears, 
- alſo ſeparate, os : Dj 
Diftin# Baſe, in Optics, that diſtance ein 
from the pole of a convex glaſs, at which Dy 
objects ſeen thro? appear diſtin and per- takin) 
fe& ; the diſtinct baſe therefore coincides or the c⸗ 
is the ſame with the focus. chite5 
Diftinf Idea, a clear perception or under. ſever: 
ſanding, a notion of à thing, formed by to the 
the enumeration of ſome. of its principal DISTR] 
properties. 2 . nl, n 
DISTINCTION (S.) a noting or expreſſing Dy 
the difference between or diverfity of things; where 
alſo a perſon of rank or quality, or of leam- PTR 
ing, ability, &c. FIN | perfor 
DISTUNCTLY (Part.) clearly, plainly, ſept» DISTRI 
rately, audibly, intelligibly. be diff 
DISTI'NGUISH (V.) to ſhew or mark the or feat 
difference between things, to know, per- DISTRI 
ceive, and declare the difference between pISTRL 
one thing and another. _ piciou 
NISTV/NGUISHABLE (A.) that bas ſome run 
known property or mark; any thing that to inte 
may be ſeparated, or eafily known from at» hinder 
other. 5 his rig 
DISTO/RT (V.) to pull out of ſhape, to make IISTU'] 
| a thing look hideous, ugly, or frightful, mult, 
DISTORTION (S.) a pulling a thing awry, pISTU/] 
or out of its natural ſhape, whereby it ap- ple live 
| pears monſtrous or deformed. ders, : 
DISTRACT (v.) to pull, or draw afunder, PSVEL 
to ſeparate, trouble, vex, make mad, of wks 
confaſe. | | ; IU NIC 
DISTRA'/CTION. (S) alienation, pulling 2. things 
ſunder, madneſs, phrenzy or loſs of ſenſa; betwee 
alſo confuſion, diforder, or irregularity. from o! 
DISTRALN. (v.) to ſeize a perſon's goods fot SUN” 
rent, pariſh dues, taxes, &. A variz 
DISTRE'SS (S.) adverſity, calamity, miifor +ing 
tune, a ſtraight or difficulty ; alfoa ter _F 
Law, fignifying the ſeizing a man 5 goods 3 or ti 
No difrefs can be made for uncertain leni hg 2 
ces; a difreſs may be made any where me -” [ 
feodum, except in a church-yard or highway, Sr. 
and it muſt be of a thing whereof the pro- TCH 
perty is jn ſome body, and therefore 1 bs 8 
ſoever is fer nature, as dogs, conies, buck 3 
&c. cannot be diſirsined; no utenſils i _ 
trade, nor any thing that cannot be ret 13 
. iti 7 taken; vor e wate 
in as good condition as it Was 5k. 3 
ſhall any thing fixed to the ſree hold art or 
ſirained; no difireſs can be made 1 3 
night-time, except for damage n TEYR 
G Di is made upon 4 min! 
rand K Hreſs, 18 made rere whole Mramb 


"pI . 
ie matter whole eſtate, real and perſonal, within the 
L. cou | 


Wo geek 
MSTRIBUTE (v.) to divide, beſtow, give; 


the - - - . 
ers in Printing, when A form 1s rinſed, it is to 
0 fly vp⸗ diſpoſe or put the letters each in their proper 
m of the box. or partition in the caſe, 


DGTRIBU'TION (S.) a ſepsrating, beſtow- 
ing, giving or dividing among; alſo a figure 


kes diftil. no 
— in Rhetorick, ſignify ing the aſcribing to a 


ans thoſe a | a 
e brandy, thing its peculiar property, as ſeeing to the 
(ſes, &c, eyes, taſting to the mouth, hearing to the 


£urs, &c. 

Difiribution 
 pefpion, . r 
Diftribution of a Form, in Printing, is the 


iſturbed ; 
diſtance 


of the Food, the ſame with di- 


at which 
and per- taking it aſunder, and diſpoſing the letters in 
ncides or ' the caſes, each in their proper box; in Ar- 


cite2ure, it is the dividing and diſpenſing the 
ſeveral parts which compoſe a plan according 


or under. e 2 
to the purpoſe the building is intended ſor. 


Yrmed by 


principal DISTRUBUTIVE (a.) communicative, libe- 

nl, mun ficent. N 7564 
expreſſing Difributve Fuftice ſtrict equity, or that 
of things; whereby we give to every one his due. 


of learts 
| perſop's juriſdiction. 

DISTRU!ST (v.) to put no confidence in, to 
be diffider.t about, to ſuſpect, to be jealous 
or teartul of. ; 5 

DISTRU'>T /S.) diffidence, ſuſpicion, jealouſy, 
DISTRU'STFUL (a.) fearful, jealous, or ſui- 


picious of. 1 ; p 
r RB (v.) to trouble, put out of order, 
to interrupt or diſquiet; and in Law, to 
ee man from a peaceable poſſeſſion of 
iS right. b 
IISTU'RBANCE (8.) trouble, diſorder, tu. 
mult, confuſion, uproar. 
PISTU'RBER (s.) one who will not let peo 
ple live peaceably, a breeder of riots, diſor- 


nly, ſepa- 


mark the 


ow, per- 
between 


has ſome 
thing that 
from an · 


„ to male 
zhtful. 

ing awry, 
by it ap- 


aſunder, 
mad, ot 


= 


ders, and conſufions. a | 


Hereldry, the ſame with diſplayed, 
PUNION (S.) a disjoining or ſeparating 


ulling - things that- were joined ; alſo a falling out 
of ſenſes; between friends, whereby they withdraw 
larity. from one another's company. 
; goods fot UNITE (V.) to disjoin or ſeparate, to ſet 

it Variance, to break a company. 19 
7, misfor- ISUSE (V.) to leave off or diſcontinue a 
a tem in thing, to brezk a cuſtom. f | 
\'s goods PUSE or DISU'SAGE (S.) the leaving off 
tain ſervi- or Ciſcortinuing the practice of a thing. | 
here iure SUED (A.) out of faſhion, leit off, or 
| highway, diſcontinued, | 
f the pro- SY'LLABLE (S.) a word of two ſyllables. 
ore whats ICH (v.) to die or delve; to work in mak- | 
ies, bucks, ins ditches, trenches, or any conveyance for | 
tenfils in Mater, &c. 2 
e returned * S.) a trench or cavity made to receive 
ken; bot water lying upon any grounds; in Forts 
old be di- patron, it is a trench dug round the ram 
de in the part or wall between the ſcarp and counter- | 
fant. pz It is alſo called moat or foſs. 

a _ BYRA'MBICK (8) belonging to a di- 

Wil 


Mrambus. 


P5TRICT S.) a territory or extent of al 


ISVE'LO”ED (A.) open and unfolded ;. in | 


—ͤà—U—Iö 20%» IMects 
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DIV 


DITHYRA'MBUS (S.) a Baerhanalian ſong, 
or poem in honour of Bacchus, in pr aiſe of 
wine, and encouraging what is called good 
fellowſhip. . a G 

DI/TONE (S.) in Mufich, an interval com- 
prehending two tones, in proportion, as 4 


to 5. 
DITRI'GLYPH (S.) in ArchiteFure, the ſpace _ 
between two triglyphs. e 
DV/TTANY (S.) the herb pepper wort. 
DI'TTO (A.) a Mercantile word, fignifying, 
that the ſame commodity, quantity, &c. is 
again repeated, | | | 
DTT (S.) a ſong or ballad. | 
Diſmal Ditty, a mournſul ſong, a wretched 
or bad compoſitica; alſo a cant expreſſion for 
. a pſalm ſung by a criminal at the gallows. 
DIVA'/L (S.) in Heraldry, the herb night- 
ſhade, it is uſed-for fable or black, by thoſe 
who blazon with flowers and herbs inſtead 
of metals and colours. | | 
DVVAN (S.) the grand council chamber of 
the empire of Turkey, where the officers of 
Nate meet to concert publick affairs; alſo 
the aſſembly itſelf is ſo called. 
DIVA/RICATE-—(V.} to ſtraddle wide, as 
thoſe who are bow-legged do. 
DIVE (V.) to go, be, or continue ſome time 
under water; to ſearch cunningly into a 
perſon's defigns, counſels, or buſineſs; and 
in the-Canting-Lan: uage, to pick pockets in 
a a crowd, church, & . 
DIVER (S.) one who goes or ſwims under 
water; alſo a bird called didepper or dap- 
chick; alſo a cant name for a pick- pocket. 
DIVE/KGE (V.) to go farther off continually, 
as two right lines interfecting one another 
do, which tho“ continued to infinity, would 
never meet again, bu” always grow wider. 
DIVE'RGING or DIVE'RGENT (A.) ſepa- 
rating, or continuaily going farther off from 
one another, like the two legs of a right- 
, lined angle. $4 TR 
DIVERS (A.) ſundry, ſeveral, manifold, va- 
rious. ä : | 
DIVE'RSE (A.] different, unlike, 
DEVERSELY (Part.) differently, variouſly, 
. ſeveral ways, faſhions, or manners. A 
DIVE'RSIFY (V.) to vary, change, alter, 
make different. | 5; 
DIVE'RSION (S.) ſport, paſtime, recreation, 
play; alſo a digreſſion, or turning- aſide from 
the immediate matter; in Ver, when one 
party is either too ſtrong for the other, or 
poſted very advantageouſly, the other fide 
endeavours to weaken or draw them out of 
their ſecurity, by making a diverſion, that 
is, by carrying their arms into ſome impor- 
tant place belonging to them, and which is 
not well prepared tor making reſiſtance. 
2IVERSITY (S.) variety, difference, altera- 
tion, change; it d ffers from diſtinction in 
this, that the latter is an operation of the 


mind, whereas the former exiſts in the 
things 
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DIV 
things themſelves, without any 


of the mind. ö 
DIVE'RT (V.) to turn afile, or make a di- 
greſſion; alſo to pleaſe, delight, entertain, 
recreate. 
DIVE'RTING (A) pleaſing, agreeable, amu - 
fing, ſatisfying, &c. | 
DIVERTFSEMENT (S.) ſport; pleaſure, play, 
paſtime, any ſort of amuſement whatever, 
DIVE'ST (V.) to ſtrip or deprive of any dig- 
. nity or ornament ; to diſrobe or pull off, or 
take away a perſon's cloaths or authority. 
DIVIDE (V.) to ſeparate, part aſunder, diſ- 
unite, disjoin, or "ſhare 5 in Arithmerich, it 


interpoſition 


* 


contained in another. 
DIVI'DEABLE (A.) that may be ſeparated 
. parted, or put aſunder. | 
DVVIDEND (S.) ſomething to be divided or 
ſhared among ſeveral ; in Arithmetich, the 
number to be divided is called the dividend ; 
in Companies, it is the money divided among 
the proprietors, as intereſt upon the ſtock, 
proportionably to each perſon's particular 
ſhare, or part thereof; in the Univerfty, it 
is a ſum equally divided among the fellows 
yearly ; in Trade, it is when a man fails, 
and propoſes voluntarily, or his effects are 
taken by ſtatute, inventoried and valued, 

and after all charges are deducted, the a- 

mount is divided among the ſeveral creditors 

in proportion to their debts. 

PIVI'DERS (S.) a pair of compaſſes which 
open and ſhut by means of a ſcrew, toren. 
der them more exact for curious mathema- 
tical purpoſes. | | 

DIVFDUAL (S.) in that part of Arithmetic, | 

called diviſon, is the whole number or di- 
vidend parted into portions by points, &c. 
for the more eaſy finding how often the di- 
viſor is contained in each part, and by con» 
ſequence in the whole, | 

DIVINA'/TION or DIVINING (S.) the art 

of foretelling future events, and this under as 
many various names as methods; ſome by 
aſtrology, others by dreams, palmiſtry, &c. 

DIVINE (S.) one inveſted with the miniſte- 
rial function, and appointed to teach the 
people the duties of religion ; alſo a ſtudent 
in divinity. 

DIVINE (A.) heavenly, belonging to God, 
holy, pure, true. | 

DIVINE (V.) to gueſs, conjecture, or fore - 
tel, either by immediate revelation, or pre- 
tendedly by ufing means. 

DIVI'NELY (Part,) in a heavenly or godlike 
manner. 

DIVI'NER (S.) a ſoothſayer, augur, wizard, 
propheſier, conjurer, or foreteller of future 
events. 1 

DI'VING (S.) the art of voluntarily going or 
abiding under the water; alſo a cant word 
- for picking of pockets, 

DVVING-BELL (S.) a machine contrived to 


| 


1 


1DIVISIBVLITY 
1DIVYSIBLE (A.) that may be 


is to find how many times one number is 


— — —— — . — — 


91 U 
by the . of which, 
there à long time together, wi | 
incommoded for want of air 23 » 
time, they can fee or do what is — 
towards getting up what has been 1 
caſt away in a ſtorm or ſhipwreck, J 
DIVI'NITY (S.) the ſcience of theology; 210 

the nature and eſſence of God, ©? : 
(S.) a quality in bod 

whereby they become foparabla 125 — 
both in thought and realit 2 


ſeparated q 
ow it is. 
diſuniting, pu- 


divided into more parts than 
eee ALY a ——— 0 
ition, diſtribution, ſtrife, quarrel, fad 
ſedition; in Aritbmetick, Th 4 
ſhe ws how many times one number is con. 
tained in another; in Mufick, it is the dil. 
tinguiſhing a tune into ſeveral parts, of 
breaking off a long note into ſeveral ſhox 
ones, c. In War, a battalion or body of 
forces in march ; at ſea, the third part of 4 
fleet or ſquadron of ſhips ; in Printing, a 
ſmall blank or ſpace put between words t 
keep them diſtinct, marked thus, ( ). 


DIVI'SOR (S.) a number which ſhews how 


many parts a thing or number given is u- 
quired to be divided into. 
DIVO'RCE (S.) a breach. or diffolution of x 
marriage, which is of two kinds; the firſ 
is called a vincu's matrimonir, in which calt 
the woman receives her fortune back again, 
and both parties are freed from all obligation 
to gne another; the other is a menſa & tbr 
in which caſe they ace only ſeparated at bei 
and board, and the woman is allowed a maite 
tenance out of her huſband's eſtate. 
Bill of Divorce, in the Moſaical Law, wit 
a piece of vellum given by the huſband to his 
wife, importing, that from that day forward 
e was no more his wife, and was at liberty 
to act as if ſhe had never been married to in. 
DIVORCE (V.) to put away from one, to 


emn kind of mts 


* 


let down perſons to a great depth in water, 


part or be ſeparated, &c. 
DIVO/TO (S.) a grave ſol 
'fick, ſuch as is proper for devotion, 
DIURE'SIS (s.) the ſeparation of the urineby 
the kidnies. | 
DIURE/TICK (A.) any thing that provokt 
urine, ” 
DIU'RNAL (A.) daily, day by day, in lle 
day- time, 2 70 
Diurnal Motion of the Earth, is its mol 
upon its axis. ; 
Diurnal Motion of a Planet, is the ſpace 
moves in 24 hours. - ; | 
Diurnal Arch, is an arch deſcribed b) 
heavenly body between its rifing and ſettinh 
Diurnal Circle, is a circle in which an 
point on the globe moves by 4 diurnal 
daily motion, Ye: 
DIU'RNAL (S.) fee Journal. 40 
DluRNA/LIS (A.) in the Low, . ao 
ſo much land as can be ploughed in 7 N 
DIU'RNARY (S.) an officer in the on a 


can remain 
thout being 
ing which 
convenient 
en loſt, oe 
ck, 

ology; ally 


in bodies 
into parts, 


eparated of 
w it is. 
niting, par. 
rel, faction, 
rule which 
nber is con- 
it is the dif. 
parts, of 
ſeveral ſhort 
or body of 
rd part of a 
Printing, 
en words to 
, wi ) F 
| ſhews how 
given is its 


ſolution of! 
s; the fit 
| which caſe 
back again, 
il obl:gations 
enſa & thi, 
rated at bed 
wed a main- 
tate, 
al Law, wi 
2ſband to his 
day forward 
vas at liberty 
1rried to fim. 
from one, bo 


kind of mts 
tion, 
the urineby 
hat provoke 
day, in the 
is its motio 
is the ſpace 
edel by 0 
K and ſertinfs 
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DOCKED (A.) having the tail cut off. 


DOC 
.., who wrote down'in u book kept for 
er the daily aQtions of the prince. 
pUTURNITY (S.) length of duration. 
piu L GE (V.) to diſcloſe 2 ſecret, to pub- 
liſh, diſcover, or make known that which 
was unknown, : AF 
PIZZARD (S.) a dotard, or ſtupid fellow, 
2 ond, fooliſh, or imaginative perſon. 8 
DIZZINESS (S.) giddineſs, or a ſwimming in 
the head. 9 | Rs WL 
DIZZY (A.) giddy, incapable of ſeeing, 
ſtanding, or acting properly. 
po (v.) to act, perform, execute, accom- 
olim, effect, or bring to paſs, 

DO/BELER (S.) a great diſn. 3 
DV'CED or OU CED (S.) a muſical inſtru- 
ment called a dulcimer. 2 : 
DO'CHMIUS (S.) a foot in Perſe, confiſting 
of five ſyllables, a ſhort one, two long ones, 

a ſhort one and a long one. | 

DOCIBILITY or DOCV/BLENESS (S.) eaſi- 
neſs to learn or be taught, quickneſs of ap- 
prehenſion, readineſs of taking or conceiv= 

- ing arts or ſciences. | | 

DO'CILE or DO'CIBLE (A.) eafily taught, 
thit learns without difficulty, capable of be- 
ing inſtructed. 5 ; 

Dock (v.) to cut off a horſe's tail; in Law, 

to cut off the entail of an eſtate ; alſo ſpo- 
ken of a ſhip, when ſhe finks herſelf a plage 
to lie in. | P 

DOCK (V.) the tail of a horſe, the buttock, 
the fleſhy part of a boar between the rump 
and chine. | Sv 

Dry Deck, a place by the water: ſide, 
where ſhips are built and repaired. +4 
We Doth, a place by the water: fide full 

of water, into which ſhips are haled to lie 
by till wanted. | | 


{ 


 Strong-Docked, brawny-buttocked ; alſo 
ſpoken of a horſe that is ſtrong in the reins, 
and finews of the back, | 


Do ckEr (s.) a breviary, abſtract, abridg- | 


ment, or ſummary of a writing; alſo a bill 
of direction which people ſtick to a parcel of 
goods, when they ſend them any where. 
DV/CTOR (S.) one who has paſted thro? all 
the degrees of a faculty, and is allowed to 
practiſe or teach the ſame; alſo an officer, 


in the Greek church, who has the expoſition | 


of ſome part of Scripture committed to his 
Care; as - ey 
Dager of the Pſalter, is he who explains 
en | 548 5 
dor of the Goſpels is h xplai 
tex uf Y e Goſpels is he who explains 
Docter of the Apoſtle, is he who explains St, 
Paul's epiſtles, END 
DU!CTORATE or DO'CTORSHIP-{S.) the 
Cipnity or office of a doctor. 


DO'CTORS.COMMONS (S.) 2 college for | 


the proſeſfors of the civil and canon laws ; 
in it live the judges of the high court of ad- 
avaly, the dean of the arches, the com 


DOG | 
miſſic ners delegate cr the judgef of the court 
of delegates, the vicar general, the chancel- 
lors of the lord archbiſhop of Canter bury and 
of the lord biſhop of Londen, the judges of 
the courts of audience and prerogative, and 
the. doctors of the civil lav, and the proc- 
tors, called licentiates or batchelors, who are 
the practiſers or pleaders in theſe courts, 
DO CTRINAL (A.) inſtruct ive, any thing re- 

lating to particular theſes or opinions. 

DO/CTRINE (S.) ĩnſtructic n, learning, diſ- 
cipline ; alſo the theſis or maxima delivered 
in a diſcourſe. 4 1 
DOCUMENT (S.) a precept, inſtruction, ad- 
monition, leſſon. TE 
DOCUME'NTAL (A.) inſtructive, admoniſh - 
ing. teaching. | 
DOCUMENTTI'ZE (v.) to tutor, inſtruct, ad- 
moniſtifj alſo to chide, find fault with, and 
ſcold at. | | 
DO'CUS (5.) a meteor appearing like a beam. 
DO'DBROOEK (S.) in Devonſpire; here is 2 
particular cuſtom of paying to the parſon 


this town, which ſtands almoſt even with 
the ſhore, the land runs into a large front, 
called by the ſeamen the ſtart. point; here is 
a good market weekly on Thurſday for cattle 
.and proviſions ; diſtant from London 176 
_ computed, and 198 meaſured miles. 
DO'DDER (S.) a weed that winds round o- 
ther herbs, it is alſo called with- wind. 
DODECA'GON (S.) in Geometry, a regular 
polygon, having twelve ſides; alſo a fortifi- 
cation having twelve baſtions. . 
DODECAHE'DRON (S.) in Geometry, a ſolid 
having twelve regular pentagonal baſes ; it 
is one of the Platonich bodies, | 
DODECA!TEMORY. (S.) a name given t& 
the figns of the zodiack ; alſo the twelfth 
part of any thing. | 
DODGE (V) to cavil, wrangle, prevaricate, 
waver, boggle, ſhuffle and cut, baffle, flinch, 
to fly from one thing to another, to hop or 
ſkip, to hide, 2 
DODGER (S.) a ſhuffler, wrangler, &c, one 
that ſkips or jumps from one thing or place 
to another, 1 e 
DO DPKIN (S.) a farthing. rho 
DO'DO 8.) a bird found in St. Maurice's 
ifland, calle” monk- ſwan; it has a large 
head, which i. :overed by a ſkin reſembling 
a monk's cow}. | 
DOE (V.) a femaledeer ; alfo a cant word for 
a common woman or whore, | 
DOFF (V.) to put off, uncover, or make bare 
the head, &c. 8 | { 
DOG (S.) a four- legged beaſt, very familiar and 
| uſeful to mankind, both for pleaſure and, r- 
vice, as watching the houſe, yard, &c. hunt- 
3 ing and finding ſeveral ſorts of game, &c. alſo 


* FY 


ſtrument to lay wood on to burn in chambers,” 
& c. alſo a term of reproach given to thoſe 
with whom we are angry, as You ſawcy deg, 


3 | ior 


* 


tythe for a liquor called white ale; ſrm 


a ſort of grate, called alſo an andiron, or in- 
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for, You impudent fellow ; alſo an utenfil for 

* coopers to carry large caſks between two 
perſons. A dog is the emblem of fidelity, 

affection and obedience, for which reaſon 
the Rimans repreſented their lares or houſ- 
hold gods under that form; in Afronomy, 
there are two conſtellations which go by that 
name, uſually called Canis major, and Canis 
minor, the great dog and the little dog. 

BOG (v.) to watch or follow a perſon lily, in 

order to diſcover whither he is going. 

DO'GATE (S.) the office or dignity of a doge. 

DO'G.DAYS (S.) thoſe days wherein the dog- 

ſtar riſes and ſets« with the ſun ; they begin 
the 19th of July, and end the 27th of Au. 
gf, during which time the air is frequently 
very ſultry, faintiſh, and unhealthy, _ 

DO'G-DRAW (S.) one of the four cauſes for 

which a man may be arreſted as a deer- 
ſtealer, he being found lead:ng a hound, 
who ig purſuing a deer by ſcent. 

' DOGE S.) the principal magiſtrate inthe ſtates 
of Venice and Genoa ; he was formerly almoſt 
an abſolute prince, but now can do nothing, 
not even go ont of Venice, without the con- 
currence of the ſenate; he gives audience to 
ambaſſadors, but has no power to give an- 
ſwers ; all credentials are in his name, but 
are not fizned by him; there is a ſecretary 

of ſtate who does it, and ſeals them with 
the arms of the republick. Ambaſſadors 
direct their diſpatches to him, nevertheleſs 
he muſt not open them, but in the preſence 

of the counſellors, The money is coined in 
his name, but neither with his figure or his 
arms. He is head of all councils, and when 


he comes into council, all the magiſtrates riſe, 


but he rifes to none, except foreign ambaſ- 
ſadors. At Venice he is elected to this dig 
"nity for life, but at Cenoa, for two years 
only. 
| Into movrning for him; his children and 


brothers are excluded from the chief offices 
of ſtate, nor are they allowed to receivę any 


hene fices from the court of Rome, except the 
eardinalſhip, that being only a titulary ho- 
nour with no jutiſdiction annexed to it. He 
may not diveſt himſelf of his dignity for his 
eaſe; and after his death his conduct is very 
"narrowly ſearched into, by three inquilitors 
and five correQors, - 
DO'GGED or DO'GGISH (A.) furly, ill- 


natured, moroſe, peevith, ſullen, crabbed, | 


churliſh, out of humour. 


DO/GGEDLY or DO'CGISHLY (part) mo- 


toſely, peeviſhly, ſurlily. 
Dopged'y dealt by, hardly, illy, or bar. 
harouſly uſed. 


DO'GGER (S.) a ſmall Du2:5- built fiſhing- | 


veſſel, with a well in the m ddle for the 
better keeping and preſerving the fiſh alive, 
and fit for the market. Frag 
DIGGREL (S.) bad ihythm, mean, poor, 
low poetry, ſuch as common Bade are 
uſually compoſed in. 8 


2 


When he dies, the ſtate does not go | 


DD OL 

| DO'GMA (s.) an axiom, ſentiment, or or; 
nion in religion or philoſophy, 1 

DOGM A*'TICAL (A.) opinionated, flubborn 

poſitive, or attached to a notion or particy, 
lar opinion; one who is for making others 
think, ſay, or do juſt as he does. 

DOGMA'TICALLY (Part.) poſitively aft. 

matively, peremptoꝛ ily. 

DO GNA ISTS (S.) a ſeQ among the ancient 
. Phyficians, who reduced all diſeaſes to cer, 
tain genera, which they divided into ſpecies 

and affigned medicines for them, by loppo⸗ 
ſing principles, drawing conſequences, and 
applying thoſe principles and conſequences tg 
the particular diſesſes under confideration, 

DOGMATIZE (V.) to ipezk or aſſert pol. 

tively, to affim, to broach new dodrines, 
to inſtru, or teach impetiouſiy, as if the 
teacher or docttine was infallible, 

DOG. STAR (S.) a very bright far of the fir} 
magnitude, in the mouth of Canis mojur, 
DO'G-TRICK (s.) a ſcurvy, waggiſh, or uu. 

lucky action. | 

DO'G-TROT (S.) a flow, eaſy pace, a gen- 
tle, continued motion, q 

DOIT (S.] a ſmall Durch coin, three of which 
are nearly equal to our half. penny. 

DOLCE (A.) in Mufick, ſoft; gentle, low, 

DoLE (S.) a donation, gift, alms, the preſent 

of a nobleman. to the people, a quantity of 

raw fleſh given away to the poor at the 
death of a rich perſon. _ 6 
DOLEBO'TE (S.) ſmart- money, or ſome fort 
of recompence for a maim, injury, or hurt, 
that a perſon gets in the ſervice of a prince, x. 

DO'LEFUL (A.) ſorrowſal, grievous, lement- 

able, pitecus. 

DO'LEFULNESS (S.) ſorrowfulneſs, grievoul- 

neſs, that deſerves compaſſion. 

DO'LE-MEAD S.) a field wherein ſeveril 

erſons have ſhares, 4 

DO/LGELHE or. DO'LGETH (S.) in Mai 
netbſhire in North-Wales, ſeated on the An 
in a vale, has a ſmall market weekly on 
Thurſday ; it is much noted for Welch cot. 
tons; that are diſpoſed of here; the mout- 
tains round it are called its walls, whichare 
ſaid to be three miles high, hath 2 ſteeple 
that groweth therein, the bell hanging na 

yew⸗- tree; diſtant from Londen 149 comple 
ted, and 187 meaſured miles. ; 

DO'LIMAN (S.) a kind ef long ſoutanne, ol 

upper coat with narrow ſleeves, buttoned a 
the wriſt, and Hanging down to the feth 
worn by the Turk. e 
DO'LLAR (s.) a filver coin made in ſeven 
parts of Germany and Hollond ; they are bot 
all of the ſame fineneſs and weight; te 
Dutch dollars are moſt common, and ate n 
value about 4s. 6 d. flerling, 

DO'/LOROUS (A.) ſee Doleful. 

DO/LOUR. (s.) grief, pain, ſorrow, tro, 

| affliction. ö N 


DO'LPHIN (s.) a fea fiſh; alſo a northen 
conſtellation confiſting of 18 ſtars. 901. 
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be the ſame with the protectores ) who were f 


DOM 


DOPING (.) ſinall black inſecte that de- 


it, or opi. your heans 3 alſo the handles to pieces of | a degree above the pretorians, and were the 
| ordnance, becauſe they are uſually caſt in] immediate guard of the emperar s perſoo ; 
ſtubborn ſhape of that fiſh, under the Chriſtian emperors, they were gl- 
or particy, DOLT (S.) a blockhead, dunce, or a ſtupid, | Jowed to bear the ſtandard of the crols.,, 
ing others unteachable perſon. ; Ido N IFYING (S.) in Aftrology, the dividing 
DO'LTISH (A.) blockiſh, ſtupid, dull, fottiſh, | the heavens into twelve houſes, in. order to 
vely affir. incapable of inſtruction. | | ereQ a horoſ-ope. : i. 
DO/LTISHNESS (S.) ſtupidity, unappreben-] DOMINA*TION (S) the fourth order of an- 
the ancient hvenels, ſottiſhneſs, incapacity, 8 gels; alſo power, rule, governance, K 
les to cer. DOM or DON (S.) a title of honour uſed inf DOMINEE'R (V.) to ſwagger, inſult, va- 
ito) ſpecies, foreign countries, eſpecially Spain, equiva- | pour, bear ſway, behave in an inſolent man- 
by ſuppo. lent to lord, maſter, fir, &. ner, lord it over, and carry it very haugh- | 
ences, and DOMAIN (S.) lands held in fee to a perſon, | tily towards a perſon or perſons, 
quences to and his heirs and ſucceſſors, DOMINEE RING (S.) an inſulting or tyran- 
deration, DOME er DOOM (S.) with the Saxons, is nical manner of behaviour, . 5 
ſſert poll. nified judgment, ſentence, decree, or ordi- DOMINEE'RINGLY (Part.) inſolently, ty- 
doctrimes, nance; allo an hemiſpherical roof, or work] rannically. 
, as if the in a ſphecical form, raiſed over the middle DOMINICA (S.) Palm Sunday. ; 
of a building, by way of crowning ; they have DOMYNICAL LETTERS (S.) a name given 
of the fir columns round them, both for ornament and] to the fü ſt ſeven letters of the alphabet, be- 
mejor. ſupport; they are uſually round, tho“ there] cauſe of their being uſed by chronologers, 
iſn, or uns are inſtances of ſquare and oval ones, and] to denote Sunday, or the Lord's day, one of 
ſome made in the ſhape of a polygon ; it is] which being fixed for that purpoſe, the other 
ce, A geſt» Aſo called'#"&po/a ; alſo the arched cover of | fix expreſs the other fix days of the week, Y 
a reverberatory furnace. go and theſe letters ſhift places annually and gra- 
e of which DO'ME'S-DAY or DOO'MS-DAY BOOK | dually, except in leap year. ; 
Pct (S.) denominated Liber Fudiciarius wel Cenſus | DOMI' NICANS or PREACHERS (S.) a re- 
le, flow, als Anglie, that is, the judicial book, or] ligious order founded by St. Dominick, ap- 
the preſent book of the ſurvey of England, compoſed in. proved by Innocent III. in the council of La- 
quantity of the time of William the Conqueror, from a] teran in 1215, and confirmed by Honorius 
oor at the ſurvey of the ſeveral counties, hundreds, | III. under St. Auſtin's rules, and the found- 
tithings, &c. The intent or defign of this | er's particular conſtitutions. f 
r ſome ſor book was, to be a regiſter, by which ſen- [DOMI'NICUM (S.) lands kept by a perfon 
or hurt, tence may be giver in the tenures of eſtates, | for the uſe of his family; alſo lands held by 
prince, xc. and from which that noted queſtion, whe-| a man in ſee to himſelf, and his heirs and 
1s, lament- ther lands be ancient demeſne, or not, is ſtill] ſuccefſors, LN 
decided. The book is Nill remaining in the [DOMI/NION (S.) government, rule, power, 
» grievouſ- Exchequer, fair and legible, confiſtiny of two | authority. | | | 
volumes, a greater and leffer ; the greater DOMINO (S.) a hood worn by a canon of a 
ein ſeveral chends all the counties of England, ex- | cathedral. rs : 
5 cept Northumberland, Cumberland, Weftmore- DO MUS CONVERSORUM (s.) was for- 
) in Mair lard, Dur bam, and part of Lancaſbire, which] merly the name of the houſe where the rolls 
n the Aon were never ſurveyed, and except Eſſex, Suf- | are kept in Chancery-Lane. Tf 
weekly on | fol; and Norfolk, which ate contained in the [DONA/TION (S.) 2 gift, largeſs, ot bounty, 
Welch cot. lefſer volume, which concludes with theſe commonly meant of ſuch as are appropriated 
the wum. words, Anno Milli mo Oftogefimo Sexto ab Ia. to charitable or religious uſes. 
Which n earnatione Domini, Vigefimo vero Regis Milbel- DON ATIS TS (S.) ancient ſchiſmaticks, who | 
h a fle "Wy fag oft ite Deſcriptio, non ſolum per bz: | followed the errors of Donatus, a biſhep,of | 
nging in ou Cmitatus, ſed etiam alios. 3 Carthage ; they held, that the Father was j 
49 ne OME 8. MAN or DOOM'S-MAN (S.) 2] above the Son, and the Son above the Holy | 
* appointed to heat and determine cav- | Ghoſt; that there was no virtue in the 
utanne, of * alſo a prieſt appointed to hear con fe. church, for which reaſon, thoſe of their ſect 
ane DOME: | | |} were re-baptized ; that baptiſm conferred by 
> the et E STICK (A.) any thing that relates to | any but thoſe of their ſect, was null ; that 
1 wars at home; it is alſo an appellation | there was no church but in Africa, Ce. 
in 1 ar to all thoſe who belong to a man's DO NATIVE (S.) a gift; alſo a preſentation 
hey are ˖ N as his chaplain, ſecretary, ſteward, | made by a patron of a benefice to a cletgy- 
eight; | g " wk <p alſo a general title for all officers | man, the biſhop being no ways concerned in 
N © Greek empire, who had the ſuperinten- the affair ; formerly all biſhopricks were do- 


V, trouble, 
a northen 


8 DO 


dance of any thing; as grand demeficł, who 

. major domo, or provider for the 
Prince's table: Domeftick of the table, whe 
Was great ſeneſchal or ſteward, &c, There 


natives of the king, 

DO/NCASTER (S.) in the FW. Riding of 
Yorkſhire, ſituate on the river Don, has been 
a very ancient town, and former:y much 


Was allo a body. of forces in the Roman em. 


pire, called dimeſlicks, (by lome ſuppoſed to 8 


larger and finer than now; but in 759 m 
82 | 0 
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ſo totally deftroyed by lightening, that it never 


recovered its firſt beauty; ſome remains of a 
large caſtle are ſtill in being, that ſtood where | 


the church now ſtands; yet it is 2 tolerable 
town, governed by a mayor and fix alder - 


men, and is principally employed in knitting | 
ſtockings, gloves, waiſtcoats, &c: it has a] 


good market weekly on Saturdays for cattle, 
corn, &c. Here are two very large, ſtrong, 
and Jofty bridges over the river Don, with a 
long cauſe- way; and the remains of the great 
Roman high-way ; it is diſtant from London 
124 computed, and 152 meaſured miles, 
DO/'NDON (S.) a fat old woman. 


| 


DONEE/ (S.) in Law, one who receives a| 


gift, or has lands, &c. given him. 

DON JOHN (S.) in Fortification, a large tower, 
or redoubt in a fortreſs, whither in caſes of 
neceſſity/ the garriſon may retreat, and capi- 
tulate with more advantage, being, by their 

' fituation, enabled more eaſily to defend 
themſelves and annoy the enemy. 

DO/NOR (S.) one who gives to or beſtows a- 
ny thing upon another, whether lands, 

goods, or money. 

DOOM (s.) to judge, ſentence, or appoint 
what fhall be the fate of another, 

DOOM: (S.) judgment, ſentence, a fixed and 
irrevocable ſtate, from which no relief can 

be got. | | 

DO'OMS- DAY (S.) the general or laſt day of 
judgment, or that day wherein, according 
to the general received opinion ot Chriſtians, 
every man, both ſoul and body, ſhall be ei- 
ther choſen to eternal happineſs, or ſeriten- 
ced to everlaſting miſery. 

DOOR (S.) in Arebitecture, that which ſhuts, 
up, ſtop, hinders, or permits perſons to go 
in or out of the paſſage to, or entrance into 
a houſe or apartment; when applied to Ci- 
ties, Palaces, &c. it is called-a gate; and 
Metaphorically, it is the entrance or initiation 
into any place or thing whatever. 2 

DOR (S.) the drone · bee or beetle; alſo a term 
in Meſtminfler School, for permiſfion to ſleep 
a (mall time. 


| DO'RCHESTER (S.) in 0:xfordſbire, wa for- 


merly a noted city, and a biſhop*s ſee for 460 
years, viz. from 634 to 1094, when Remi- 
gius, its laſt biſhop, tranſlated it to Lincoln, 
from which time it fell to decay, till at laſt 


it was of ſo (mall account, that it was by | 


- ſome left out of the catalogue of market. 
towns ; tho* Ogilby calls it a fair and large 
market and ſhire-town, and a corporation; 
but ſends no members to parliament ; it has 
a large ſtone bridge over the Thame, and is 

' graced with a fine church; diſtant from Lon- 
don 41 computed, and 49 meaſured miles. 

DO'RCHESTER (S.) the principal or ſhire- 
. town of Dorſetſhire, built on the banks of 
the river Frome ; it is a pretty large town, 
with three very wide ſtreets, and as many 
| handſome churches, with a fine free ſchool, 


; 


aims houſes, &c. and though the buildings 


DOR” 
are neither great nor beautiful; yet being 


fituate on a riſing ground, and in 0 
ſouth and welt ends into n 1 
ſpacious downs, renders it very pleaſant and lo 
2 In the year 1613 it was totally. ſub 
deſtroyed by fire, exceꝑt the great church; kin 
yet none of the inhabitants loſt their e ; lan 
it is an ancient corporation, which in the fior 
5th year of king Charles I. had a new char. wet 
ter, which gave the government thereof ty buri 

a mayor, bailiffs, aldermen, and burgeſſes ry | 
with an enlargement of privileges. In the the 
time of cite Romas it was one of their win. thei 
ter-ſtations, was walled in, and had 2 ca6)s bers 
which were all demoliſhed afterwards by is di 
the Danes; it was for ſome time famous for 29 b 
making fine broad cloth; but that trade i; is ſe 
no turned into fine ſerges, ſelling ſheep, n nece 
brewing ale ; the affizes, quarter. ſeſion; parti 
and elections for knights of the ſhire are al the « 
held here; for which purpoſe it is accommy. a tin 
dated with good inns, and a plentiful marker tile, 
on Saturday; it (ends two members to par. of t 
liament; and is diſtant from'Londen 9 ſheef 
computed, and 123 meaſured miles. there 
DOREE' (S. a fiſh called St. Peter's fiſh, or to 
DO RICK (A.) in the now commoniy re. OR 
ceiv'd orders of architecture, is the ſecond PLA 
of the five, ſaid to be invented by the Dur. kind, 


an, a people of Greece, | 

Dorick Diale&, one of the five manners of - 
ſpeaking, which was uſed among the ancient 
Greeks by the Dorians. 

Dorick' Mood, a grave, flow, folemnkind at on 

of mulick, very proper either for the church, 
or the camp. 

DO RMAN or DO RMER (S.) a ſky-lght, 
or window made in the roof of a houſe, to 
light the ſtairs, &c. 

DO'RMANT (A.) ſtill, quiet, fleeping, at 
reſt.; as, the affair lies dormant, that is, iti 
dropped or diſcontinued, 

Dormant Lion, in Hera'dry, a lion that i graver 
ſleep ;- it differs from couchant in this, that 
(tho' they both lie down, and have their 
fore- paws ſtretched out) a lion couchant ha 
his head erected, whereas a lion dormant has 
his head lying upon his fore-paws, 

Dormant tree, a beam lying acroſs a hoe: 
alſo called a ſummer. 

DO RMITORT (S.) in a Convent, the bed- 
chamber or lodging-room where the filten 
or brothers ſleep. 

DO'RMOUSE (S.) a kind of field- mouſe, that 
is ſaid to ſleep all the winter. , 

DORP (S.) a country-town or village, a fret 
or lane. 

DO'/RSER (S.) a pannier or baſket put upon! as muc 
horſe's back, to carry things in. 

DO/RSETSHIRE (S.) is bounded on thenorth 
by Somerſetſpire and Miſiſpire, on the welt by 
Devonſhire, on the eaſt by. Han ſpire, and of 
the ſouth by the Bririſb channel; it is abo 
50 miles long, and in the broadeſt part about 
25 miles over, and its circumference 1s = 
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its inhabitants are computed at 
: _ 4 the houſes 22,000 3 it way the 
fit ſettlement of the Saxons in Britain, and 
ſo continved till its monarch» Egbert, having 
ſubdued the reſt of the heptarchy, became 
king of that part of the iſle now called Eng- 
und: The pleaſantneſs of this county occa- 
fioned moſt of Eybert*s ſucceſſors, which 
were 18 in number, both to reſide and be 
buried in it, and which occaſioned many ve- 
ry large palaces 5 het 
de 4. took their humour of building 
their houſes vaſtly large; it ſends 20 mem- 
bers to parliament, has 22 market towns, 
is divided into five diviſions, and theſe into 
29 hundreds, which contain 248 pariſhes ; it 


neceſſaries of lite in great abundance, but 
particularly ſheep, which are ſo fruitful, that 
the ewes commonly bring forth two lambs at 


tile, occaſioned by the mixture of abundance 

| of the ſweeteſt aromatick plants, that the 
ſheep thrive exceedingly 5 beſides which, 
there is plenty of timber, free ſtone, marle, 
or tobacco pipe clay, hemp, barley, &c. 

DORSIPAROUS: or DORSUFEROUS 
PLANTS (A.) are thoſe of the capillary 
kind, which have no ſtem, and bear their 
ſeeds on the back. fide of the leaf. 

DOSE (S.) the quantity of pbyfick preferibed 
by a phyſician to be taken by his patient at 
one time ; alſo fo much of ſtrong liquor as 
at one fitting makes a perſon drunk ; as, He 
bas bis doſe, that is, be 1s fuddltd. f 

DOSE (V.) to ſleep or ſlumber gently, 
to be eafily awaked. 98 

90 SEL or DO RSEL (S.) a woollen cloth, 
made in Devonſpire. | ; 

POT (S.) a ſmall mark or point, ſuch as is 
put over an i, or at the end of a ſentence. 

0 (v.) to mark with ſmall points, as en- 
gravers do to expreſs Or in Heraldry, 

PO TAGE (S.) that age wherein perſons act 

childiſhly, or over and above fondly, which 

is generally a pretty advanced one, and fre- 
quently expreſs'd by old folks towards young 
ones, which they ſometimes marry. 

0 TARD (S.) a fimple; filly, or over-fond 

old fellow, that has married a young girl. 

JOTE (V.) to grow child ſh, or filly, to be 

very tond, to love over-much, &c. 

O TKIN S.) a Dutch coin, the eighth part 
of a ſtiver. S 

{UTTEREL (S.) a bird which mimicks the 

actions of the fowler, . 

V UBLE (v.) to make twice as much, or add 

as much to a thing as it contained before; 

to fold up cloth, &c. alfo ſpoken of a hare, 
that when hunted, goes a winding courſe to' 
beceive the dogs. | 

V UBLE (a.) twice as much, two-fold; as 

much again ; alſo one that ſpeaks fair to a 

perſen's face, and rails at him when abſent, 


fo as 


to be erected, from whence | 


is ſeated in a healthful air, and yields all the | 


3 time; the paſturage is ſo very rich aod fer- 


} 


q 


| 


Doy 

| Double Fiche, in Heraldry, a crofs which 

has two points at each extremity, 

Double Letter, in Grammar, a letter which 

has the ſound of twogas X, Q, Z. 

Double Plea, is that wherein the defendant 
alledges for himſelf two ſeveral matters in 
bar of the action, either of Which is ſuffici- 
ent to debar the plaintiff. . 

Double Quarrel, a complaint made to the 
archbiſhop of the province, againſt an infe- 
rior ordinary, for delaying juſtice ;' its de- 
nomination ſeems to be owing to this, that 

the complaint is made both againſt the 

judge, and him who is' the cauſe of the 
delay, = a: as 

Double Ratio, ſee Daple. | 

Double Veſſel, or Pelican, in Chymiſtry, is 
when two bolt heads, or matreſſes, are lu- 

ted together by their necks. | 

DO'UBLER (S.) a perſon that works at a 
throwſter*s, and twines, doubles, or twiſts 
two or more threads, 'of filk together, for 

the uſe of ſewing or ſtitching. 

DO'UBLET (S.) a garment ſormerly worn by 
the men, and was much the ſame as a waiſt- 
coat is now; alſo a qouble caſt at dice- play, 
or that where both the dice have the fame 
ſpots, as 2 fives, 2 threes, &c. alſo a dupli- 
cate of a letter, &c. 

DO/UBLING (S.) in Heraldry, the lining of 

robes or mantles of ſtate, or of the mant- 


* 
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n. 


lings in atchievements ; in Huntinꝑ, the irre- 


gular courſe which a hare runs, In order to 
deceive the dogs, and make them loſe their 
ſcent; in military Affairs, it is the joining, 
| two ranks or files of ſoldiers, whereby they 
| become one; in Navigation, doubling a cape - 
or point, is ſailing by it on one fide, and 
coming back on the other. | 
DOUBLOO'N (S.) a Spaniſp coin, of the value 
of two piſtoles. a 3 3 
DOUBT (V.) to be in ſuſpence, or at an un- 
certainty; that does not know what to de- 
termine or reſolve on, or which ſide of the 
queſtion to take, a . 
DOU'BTFUL (A.) dubious, uncertain, ambi- 
uous. ; N 5 
DOU'BTFULNESS (S.) uncertainty, dubiouſ- 
neſs, ambiguity, ; 3 
DOU'BTING (S.) the forbearing to give ones 
aſſent to a thing, being apprehenſive that We 
are not ſufficiently acquainted with it; the 
not being able to give an abſolute deciſſon 
on either fide of a queſtion. | 
DOU'BTLESS (A.) paſt difpute, certain, ab- 
ſolute, that admits of no ſcruple, that is 
quite clear, and plain, 5 
DOU'CET (S.) a cuſtard ; alſo the teſticles of 
a deer, | agg 1 
DOUCINE (S.) in Architecture, a moulding 
at the top of the cornice, half convex, aod 
half concave, ſometimes called the cyma- - 
tium or gula. | | 
DOVE (S.) a female pigeon. $ 


8 called double. tongued, 


1 


DO VER (S.) in Kent, is an ancient town, 


ſicuate 


\ 


DOW 
fituate among rocks, where the haven itſelf 
was formerly ; the paſſage from hence into 
France, being neareſt and ſafeſt, it was or- 
dained, that no perſon going out of the king- 
dom 1o the continent ſhould take ſhipping in 
any other part; it is one of the Cingue- ports, 
and was formerly obligated to find 21 ſhips 
for war; it was anciently walled in, and had 
20 gates, and a caſtle built by Julius Ceſar, 
all which are gone to decay, and alſo the 
piers that king Henry VIII. built at a vaſt 
expence; fo that it is now but a poor place, 
tho! it keeps up the ſo m of a corporation, 
and ſends two members to parliament ; it 
hath two markets weekly on Wedneſday 
and Saturday, and a fair on NM. 11, which 
continues nine days; heretofore were ſeven 
churches, but they are now reduced to two z 
it is diſtant from Lenden 55 computed, and 
71 meaſured miles; of late the lord wardens 
of the Cingue- ports have been ſworn, and the 
reſt of the buſineſs belonging to them in ge- 
neral has been done here. 

DO/'VE-TAIL (S.) in Carpentry, a joint that 
faſtens boards together, wherein the tenon 
or piece that is Jet into the other goes widen- 
ing to the extreme, and ſo cannot be drawn 
out again but by ſliding the tip upwards. 

DO'VE-TAILING (S.) the joining or faſten. 
ing boards together, by what the carpenters 
call a dove- tail, that is, a mortiſe and tenon 
much broader at one end than the other, 

DOUGH (S.) raw flour, water, falt, &c. 
kneaded and made up into a conſiſtence pro- 
per to make bread, cakes, pye-cruſt, &c. 

DOU'GHTY (A.) a mock-word for courage- 
ous, valiant, ſtrong, ſtout, mighty. 

DOUK (V.) to dive, duck, or immerge in 
Water. | : 


DO'WABLE (A.) that may be endowed, or| 


have a ſettlement fixed upon it for its ſupport. 
DO'WAGER (S.) the widow of a prince or 
nobleman, one who has a dower ſettled up- 
on her for her ſupport and maintenance. 
DO'WDY (S.) a coarſe, ordinary, bad. com- 
plexioned, or ill-ſhapen woman. 
DO'WER or DO'WRY (S.) that part of the 
eſtate, which a woman enjoys after the 
death of her huſband, for her maintenance, 
which after her deceaſe deſcends to his chil- 
dren ; it is alſo the portion a woman brings 
Her huſband at marriage, towards ſupport- 
ing the charges thereof ; alſo a ſum of mo- 


-a 


ney given with a maid at her entering into 


a religious order, 


DO'WLASS (S.) a coarſe, ſort of li- 
nen, uſed principally to miake ſhirts or ſhifts 


for hard-working people. 
DOWN (Part.) below or in the bottom; alſo 


the imperative mocd of the verb to deſcend}. 


or go down, 

DOWN (S.) the fineft or ſofteſt of a gooſe's 
feathers ; alſo a ſoft woolly ſubſtance grow- 
ing upon the rind of ſome fruits and upon 
the tops of thiſtles. 


\ 


| 


| 
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DO'WNHAM (S.) in Norfolk, a very angier 
town, ſituate exactly upon the croſſing « 
the Great Ouſe ; the market is weekly e 
Saturday; diſtant from London 71 compy 
ted, and 87 meaſured miles. 

DOWNS (S.) on elevation of 
gathered along the ſea-banks, 
as a batrier to it, it is particularly uſed for 
famous road along the eaſtern coaſt of Kit 
Which reaches from Dover to the North Fin 
land; it has excellent anchorage, and is w 
defended by the caſtles of Sandwich, Deal 
and Dover; here the Engl fo fleets meet 
alſo a hilly kind of fields that lie open 
where races are often run, and hares, & 
hunted, 

DO'WNWARD (Part.) towards the botton 
or lower part. 

DOWN (A.) covered with down, very ſoff 
or delicate to the touch. 

DOWSE (S.) a flap or great blow on the face; 
or other part of the body, with the fiſto 
hand doubled together. : 


departure 
node, 
ACCU NC 
diſezſe inci 
chiefly abe 
and is ſuf 
vader the 
Narres. 
water, blo 
DRA'FFY (8 
RAG (S,) : 
DRAG (v.) 
Jong on th 
ſtrength, 
RAGANT 
MRA'GGLE 
one's cloat! 
IRAGGS (S, 
ther, ſo th 
burthens d 
floats ; alſc 
fide of a hi 


ſtone or (an 
which ferye 


DOXO'LOGY (S.) a ſhort verſe of '* ab LL NET 
giving or praiſe to God, frequently _..,, 18 
in divine ſervice, as the Gloria Pa dk pi 
the 14th verſe of the 2d chapter of St. 40 % 
Glory be to God on bigb ; they are thus calle, _ abs. 
becauſe they begin with Aa, glory, . og 8 

DO'XY (s.) a ſhe-beggar, weach, al, e 
whore; the female companion of a ſoct war ene 
ſolqier. travelling tir ker, &c. 7 0 

DOZE or DOSE (V.) to be half aſleep, w f 5 
in a gentle ſlumber, from which a ſmall fif „Lt 

: called droge 
Or noiſe Will eaſily awake a perſon. and if caſt 

DO'ZELING (S.) a manner of ſhadowing hardly be b. 
drawings, performed by pieces of cotton 95 N 
rags ſtuffed into a quill, and the end broks Jof 8 
into lint, to lay the ſmall- coal, chalk oro 3 
ther material uſed, very ſmooth and regular nodes p th 
by breaking off the harſh ſtrokes or edges, wherein the 

DO/ZEN or DO'SEN (S.) the number twelve, RAGONNE 
and in many commodities fourteen, as rolls Chal. the 
buns, &c. | tragen, 

DRAB (s.) a naſty whore, dirty flut, or fl (00 Gy 
thy quean ; alſo a ſmall top-ſail ; allo at fights both e 
extraordinary ſort of woollen cloth, chief Raly (V,) 
worn in the winter- time. or other moi 

DRA'/BLER (S.) a ſmall ſail, uſed where the Proper canal 
courſe and bonnet are not deep enough to RAIN (S.) 2 
cleath the maſt, ſewer, or p 

DRACHM or DRAM (S.) the fixteenth pat or ſludge by, 
of an ounce avoirdupoiſe; with the Apnibe- RAKE (s.) t 
caries, it is the eighth part of an ound, dle fowls cal 
is equal to three ſcruples, or 60 grains, RAM (s.) a f 

DRA'CHMA (S.) a Grectan coin, in value & liquor, ual 
bout ſeven pence of our money. cup, Kc. alſc 

DRA'CQ or DRA CON (.) in hun, cee s) 
conſtellation in the northern ban comedy. bas 
conſiſting according to Prolemy of 31, 7) RAMA'TICN 
32 and Mr. Fiamficed 49 ſtars. ine like 4 lage play. 

Drecs wolans, a meteor appearing l Dronatick 
flying dragon. y lays, 

DRACO'NTICK MONTH (.) in 2 un. 
my, the ſpace of time between 1 m al ths are g. 


epal 


* 


DRA 


= f departure from, and return to, her aſcending 
ng de a . 
ekly q "64 TNCULT (S.) in Madicine, an itching 
;0mpy na * children; it affects then 


chiefly about the back, (houlders, and arms, 
and is ſuppoſed to ariſe from little worms 


under the (kin, 


or (an 
| ſerye 


d for NSF (s.) bog waſh, ſuch as grains and 
Uu mater, blood, diſh-water, &Cc, | 

b Far AFV (S.) filthy, naſty, foul, dirty. 

9 a0 (S.) a fox's tail. z allo a hook. 


" Deal 
meet 
e open 
es, & 


RAO (v.) to draw, hale, pull, or trail a- 
Jong on the ground by downright force or 
ſtrength. 5 5 
WT (S.) a gum ſo called. 
IRA'GOLE (V.) to d. uo the tail or bottom of 
one's cloaths with dirt, as one walks along, 
IRAGGS ($.) pieces of timber faſlened toge- 
ther, fo that they will, carry ſ.me ſorts: of 
burthens dewn a tiver, ſometimes called 
floats ; alſo any thing that hangs over the 
fide of a hip, and hinders her ailing freely. 
NET (S.) a tramel, draw, or (weep 


botton 


ery fof 


he face] 
& fiſt o 


0 N 


od net. E143 : 
„ben .) in the Fefe Nations, is 
"i n:0n, who for the facilitation of com- 
wee, makes it his bufineſs to act as an in- 
Nerpreter. 
RA/CON (S.) a ſerpent grown to a mon 
ſtrous bigneſs, and ſuppoſed. alſo to be of as 
monſtrous a ſhape, | 

Dragen'! Blood, a kind of refin of a red- 
diſh colour, iſſuing out of a tree in Africa, 
called dragon; it ealily diſſolves by heat, 
and if cait into the fire, flames, but can 


t. Ui 


$ calle 


trull, 0 
a foot 


o, to by 
mall fl 


(ov ee be broyght to d:ffolve in a liquid, 
otton e Dragon's Mort, ſerpent's or viper's bug- 
id brok 1 : 


Dragon's Head and Tail, in Aftronomy, the 
nodes of the. planets, or the two points 
wherein the orbits interſect the ecliptick. 
RAGONNE' (A,) in Heraldry, is ſpoken of 
a beaſt, the lower 
dragon, 


fights both on horſeback, and on foot. 
RAIN (V.) to free land, c. from water, 


proper canals to carry it off, | 

RAIN (S.) a water-courYe, fink, common- 
ſewer, or place to carry off waſte-water, 
or ſludge by. | 
kr (S.) the male of that ſpecies of eata- 
ble towls called a duck, "EF 
RAM ($.) a ſmall quantity of any ſpirituous 
liquor, uſually drank. out of a glaſs, little 
wp, Kc. alſo I part of a common ounce. 


nemy, 4 
155 ary (S.) a ftage· play, either tragedy, or 
1, Ves MAMA'TICK, (A . 
. A, "os | 
biz ply. (A.) of, or belonging to a 


parts whereof teſemble | 


R1GOON (S.) an horſeman or ſoldier who 


or other moiſture, by cutting and contiiving 


DRA 
Drap de Berry, a frize, or thick, ſtrong 
warm cloth fit for winter wear. 705 
ORA“ PER (S.) a vender or ſeller of cloth. 
Lines Draper, one who deals in all kinds 
of linen. | 
Moollin Draper, one who deals only in 
broad or woollen cloths, ſuch as mens cloaths 
or-made of, &c. 0 
DRA/PERY (S.) the cloth trade, whether 
woollen or linen; in Painting and Sculpture, 
is is the repreſentation of the cloathing ot 
any figure; it alſo takes in tapeſtry and 
hanging. IA aol 
DRA'STICK MEDICINE (S.) one which ope- 
rates quickly and vigoroutly, | 
DRAUGHT S.) the quantity of liquor a per- 
ſon drinks at one pull; alſo a jakes, com- 
mon ſewer, or neceſſacy-houſe ; in Paint- 
ing, the out- line or ſketch of any thing, or 
a picce not finiſhed with proper colours; in 
Navigation, the depth of a ſhip in the water 
when unde: ſail z in Law, an inſtrument or 
.. writing drawn up in order to be approved of, 
before it is engroffed and ſigned; in Trade, | 
an overplus of weight allowed to the buyers 
of ſome ſort of goods, eſpecially ſuch as are 
ligble to waſte, as tobacco, ſugar, &c. 
DRAUGHT HOOK s.) in Gunnery, hooks 
faſtened to the checks of a carriage; in 
War, it is a number of foldiers made out of 
every company for ſome extraordinary expe- 
dition, &c. in Trade, it is ſo much goods as 
are carried upon one carrizge at a time; 
alſo the demand, ſale, or diſpoſal of any 
commodity, is ſo called. : WY 
DRAUGHTS (S.) a diverſion, or game, played 
at in coffee-houſes, &c. 
DRAUL or DRAW. ( V.) to ſpeak ſlowly in 
a canting or affected manner. 

1 (v.) to pull or hate ; alſo a term in 
Hunting, ſignifying to beat the buſh after a 
beaſt ; alſo to delineate or make the repre. 
ſentation of any thing upon a plane; ſome 
times confidered and applied to Painters, 
ſometimes to Mathematicians laying down 
the hour lines for a ſun dial, &c, a ſhip is 
ſaid to draw ſo much water as it occupies 
the ſpace when failing ; that is ſo many feet 
as it ſinks into the water, ſo many feet it is? 

ſaid to draw, 
DRA'/W-BACK (S.) in Commerce, is the re- 
paying to a merchant the duties or cuſtoms 
he has paid at the importing cf foreign goods, 
upon his exporting them again. | 
ORA“ W- BOY (S.) a perſon who pulls up the 
leaſhes in a weavers loom, by which the 
figures or draught in the ſtuff or filk is pro- 
duced, | | 
DRA/W-BRIDGE (S.) a bridge over a moat, 
river, or any place filled with water, that 
may be drawn up, and let down at pleaſure, 


ng like 4 


1 1 Poet, a perſon who writes 


Aren N . 
ee nan (8. . woollen cloth, weh , 
departuſh an ale made of, . 


DRA“ WER (S.) ſometimes means one of the 
partitions of a cheſt, ſcruitore; &c. made to 
pull out or ſhove in eaſily, for the convenience 
of putting linen, papers, &c, ſeparate from 


DRE 
any thing elſe; ſometimes it mearis the 
waiter or ſervant that attends upon company 
at a tavern, &c. and ſometimes it means a 
delineator or picture maker; but more par- 
ticularly uſed in the weaving- trade, for him 
who deſigns the figures, &c. for the flowered 
filks, who is called a patterr-drawer, 
DRA/WING (S.) in Painting, the ſhape, fi- 
gure, or repreſentation of any thing, and is 
either an out line, ſketch, or piece, but 
lightly done; or one highly finiſhed in black 
lead, Indian ink, &c. but when it is in the 
natural colours, it is then denominated. a 
painting. | 
Drawing amiſs, in Hunti-g, is when the 
hounds take a wrong ſcent, and hit it up the 
wind, whereas they ſhould have done it down, 
or along with the wind. 
Drawing a Bill of Exchange, is the wri- 
ting, ſigning, and giving it to another to re- 
ceive a certain ſum of a certain perſon, 
the uſe of the drawer, &c. 
Drawing of Wire, is the ſtretching a piece 
of metal till it becomes very pliant. 
Drawing on the Slot, is when the hounds 
take a ſcent, and draw, or go on till they 
find the ſame ſcent again. 
Drawing Medicines, ſuch as ripen and 
bring a ſore to a head. "os 
Drawing Table, a board to put a ſheet of 
paper on, for the more convenient making 
of draughts, eſpecially pieces of architeQure, 
becauſe perpendicular and parallel lines may 
be drawn by the help of an inſtrument in 
the ſhape of a T, which ſerves as a rule, 
without the trouble of raifing them geome- 


| 


\ 


i 


trically ; theſe inftruments are alſo exceed- | 


ing uſeful in navigation, and, if truly made, 
are the beft and moſt expeditious for the 
conſtruCting plain and Mercator's charts, &c. 
DRAY (S.) a ſtrong, low, open carriage, 
particularly uſed by brewers to carry their 
drink on to their cuſtomers ; alſo the neſt 
of a ſquirrel, 
DRAY!TON (S.) in Shropfhire, though but a 
poor town, has a good maket weekly on 
Wedneſday for horſes and cattle ; it is diſtant 
from London 118 computed, and 149 mea- 
ſured miles, : 


DRA/ZEL (S.) a naſty, dung. careleſs dirty, | 


woman. | 
DREAD (S) ſear, awe, terror, fright, or hor- 


ror. 


— 


DREAD (V.) to ſtand in awe of, to fear, or 


be terrified at a thing or perſon. 
DREA/DFUL (A.) terrible, frightful, ama 
zing, cauſing great horror or ſurpriae. 


DREAM (S.) thoſe objects that the imagina- | 


tion repreſents to people in their ſleep; alſo 
any whimſical or airy ſpeculation, or impro- 
bable project, propoſal, or deſign, 
DREAM (V.) to have the image or repreſen- 
tation of any thing in one's ſleep. 
To dream over a Thing, ſpoken of one 

who does an affair in ſo indolent and careleſs 


< 
- 


DRI 

a manner that one might ſuppoſe hi 
aſleep, * : "ay 
DREA/MER (S.) a perſon that has his imagi, 

nation very wakeful and active, while af 
and has frequent repreſentations of many odd 
matters; alfo a flothful, unactive Peifor 
that crawls or creeps about his bufineg 34 
one — is bps whimfical or improballe 
projections, and making and 
poffible ſchemes. 8 W 
DREDGE (V.) to ſtrew flour upon 

while it is roaſting at the fire, to dry up ih 
fat or moiſture that is upon it, in ode i 
baiſt it with butter to make it look beau 
ful to the eye. 
DRE/DGER or DRE!DGING. Box (8) 

ſmall portable box, commonly made of big 
or tin, with ſmall holes bored of punched; 
the top or cover, to let the flour, conta 
in the box, come out in a ſhower upon 
meat that is roaſting at the fire, az in ( 
article above, 
DRE/DGERS or DRU'DCERS (S.) ſuch il 


work mt 
cations f 
in Navig 
the wate 


Diſcourſe, 
or her ot 
drift 5 y 
act nun 
is called 
he wind | 
jels, it is 
Drift &. 
in a S! 
ving ſhi 
ave, to | 
allo pre? 
rient, 
Drift W, 
LL (S.) 


me! 


o 


ermen as are employ'd about taking or x dn, ſteel, 
ting oyſters, | LL (V.). 
DREE'RY or DREA/RY (A.) an old u thing, 
ſtill retained by the poets, ſignifying ten 0 to buo 
| Sl, lamentable, ſorrowful, grienn al Ws 
dfmal. er, 
LE'GGY (a.) full of dirt or waſte, n (*" 
mixed with filth, &c. bly, lil 
DREGS (s.) the bottom, fettling, or mi Gn 
part of any kind of liquid; the meaneft 2 . 
worſt part of any thing; the reſuſe, ot FP SS (S, 
is left aſter the beſt is taken away ; a IK allo e 
mean, vulgar, uncultivated, or wickedpu L (3) 
of any, people or nation, | "as fy 
DRENCH (V.) to ſoak or bathe tho 0fts.q 
in ſome liquid matter; alſo to gire c il EN 
a large portion of wine, beer, &c, lb! 1 t 
preſcribe a phyſical liquid doſe, fe 8 water 
chiefly of horſes. : | <A 
DRENCH (S.) a phyfical liquid doſe, ht 1 
ally for a horſe, N 4; Fe 
DRESS (V.) to clothe, ornament, beautify, ings 
embelliſh, either verbally or aQualy;\ .) e 
to cook or prepare food, ſo as to malt like = | 
for eating. ; -_ 
| ORE/SSER (s.) ſometimes means aper C ms 
is ſkilled in habiting a perſon to aQaÞþ PING 5 
&c, and ſometimes it fignifies the h 1 _ { | 
broad long board in a kitchen, what! en * 
cook lays Ius meat on, and prepares unf ., a 
1 cee, Ec. let the de to do 
T DRV/BRLE.or DRI!VEL (V.) to br lane ; 
or ſpittle run out of the mouth, like 1 = - 
or ideot ; alſo the manner of ml 33 
operating in ſalivations, for the foul „ * ae 
} inveterate ſcurvies, or other col 2 a 
h temper, 1 ag 
DRI/BLET (8) a ſmall parcel of a ln * 8 
any ni Or parcel of moth made by 
any thing elſe, LER / 
DRIFT (8, We aim, purpoſe, or f n ( 
| pet ſon; in Mining, it is ac dr wets þ1 


R (S,) o 


unched i 
contain 
r upon 
as in ih 


) ſuch fi 
ng or of 


old un 
Ing ten 


Re, impwy 


? 
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et out of one part of the mine to lead to 


or from another, thereby to carry on the 
work more effectually, by proper communi- 


N 


in Navigation, ſuch things that float upon 


be water without a perſon to guide it, or 


ing faſtened to any thing, c. in common 
h. cure, when we turn a perſon out to ſhife 
or her or himſelf, we are ſaid to turn them 
ißt; when an inqueſt is made into the 
ad number of cattle there is upon a foreſt, 
'is called the drift of the foreſt 3 alſo when 
he wind blows ſnow in large heaps or chan» 
els, it is ſaid to come in drifts. 

Drift Sail, in a Ship, is a (ail under wa- 
in a Storm, it is veered out right a- head, 
ving ſheets faſtened to it, as other ſails 
ave, to keep the ſhip right upon the ſea ; 
alſo prevents a ſhip from driving with the 
rient, | e\ | 
Drift Way, is the ſame with Lee Way, | 
LL (S.) an inſtrument to bore holes in 
po, eel, braſs, or any other metal. _ 
LL. (V.) to pierce, bore, or make holes in 
y thing, with an inſtrument called a drill; 
0 to buoy a perſon up with pretences, to 
lay time, and make him expect what is 
er deſigned or intended. 

LY (Pait.) doing any thing cunningly, 
ftily, lily, without ſeeming to take no- 
F ug merrily, archly, waggiſhly, and 
rically, - | 

NESS (S.) without moiſture, droughti- 
83 alſo cunningneſs, waggiſhneſs, &c. 
K (S.) any fort of liquor that may he 
nk or ſwallowed, but particularly ſpoke 
| oY malt liquors, commonly ealled | 
or ale. c 

IK (v.) tb ſwallow down any liquid mat - 
23 water, beer, wine, &c. 
(S.) in Architecture, a flat ſquare mem- 


2 with larmier ; alſo a-kind of ſteps in 
lings that have flat roofs, made to walk 


V.) to come away by drops, or trickle 
like tears; any gentle diſtillation, or 
jg in ſmall quantities, like meat roaſting 
e the fire, : 
ING (S.) the fat that falls from meat 
d before the fire; alſo the inclination! 
deular flant of a pent- houſe. 
(V.) to force along, to compel to go, 
ſe to do ſomething ; alſo to cut a paſ. 
or lane in a mine, to go farther into it, 
have communication with ſome other 
$ alſo when a boat or other thing floats 
the water, and goes along with the 
without the guidance or direction of 
cron; alſo when a ſhip goes with the 
t, tide, or ſtream, againſt the refiſ. 
made by an anchor's being let Aown, * 
LLER (S.) a fool or ideot that lets his 


dr wets his chin. 4 
R (S,) one that forces or compels cat- 


cations for air, to draw water, ſoil, ore, c. 


vulgarly called the eaves, and is the] 


"un out of his mouth, one that ſlab- 


DR O 


tle to go that way as he would have them, 

but more particularly ſpoke of coachmen, 

carmen, waggoners, and the conductors of 
all other carriages. | ; 

DRVZZLE (V.) to wet, or fall in ſmall drops 
like a ſlow rain, | 

DROTT WICH or DU'RTWICH (S.) in Wor- 
cefter ſhire, upon the river Saiworp, is a town 
corporate, with four hundred houſes in it, 
and four churches z the town is wealthy, 
and had great privileges gran ed it by king 
Jobs, whoſe. charter they have ſtill in be- 
ing; they were alſo much favoured by king 

Edward III. But in 1290 one of their 
churches, and a great part of the town, was 
burnt down, which ſo reduced it, that it was 
long in recovering again its former ſplen- 
dor. King Janes I, granted it a new char- 
ter, which appoints the government to be 
by two bailiffs, four juſtices and a recorder 3 
the market is weekly on Friday; it fends 
two members to parliament. The town is 
famous for the moſt excellent white ſalt, 

which is made here, from the ſummer to the 

winter ſolſtice, in ſuch great quantities, that 
the duty or exciſe comes to 50,000/, it is 
diſtant from London 82 computed, and 95 
meaſured miles. 

DROLL (S.) a ſhew or ordinary play exhibited 
at fairs; alſo a wag or merry fellow; a jeſ- 
ter or pleaſant companion; one that can 

or does play with or upon words; 2 punſter. 

DROLL (V.) to banter or make ſport 3 to 

joke, to be merry, and divert the company 

with waggiſh or arch playing upon words z 

to pun, 

DRO'LLERY (S.) the art or practice of wag- 
gin mirth; jeſting, joking, punning, or 
playing upon words, | 

DRO'MEDARY (S.) a beaſt like a camel, but 
ſmaller and ſlenderer; it has two bunckes 
upon its back, which ſerve inſtead of a ſad- 
dle: They are reported to be ſo ſwiſt, as to 

travel 100 miles a day, and are capable of 
enduring a great deal of fatigue ; they have 
no fore-teeth nor hoof, but their feet are 
covered with a thick fleſhy ſkin, > a 

DRONE (S.) a bee without a ſting, which the 

' reſt expel or drive out of the hive ; alſo an 
idle, flothful, indolent perſon ; alſo a deep 
holding key note of a bagpipe. | 

DRO'NFIELD (S.) in Derbyſhire, a ſmall town 
whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; diſ- 
tant from London 112 computed, and 149 

meaſured miles, ; 

DRO'NISH (A.) after the manner of a drone 3 
idle, flothful, careleſs, ard indolent. - : 

DRO/NISHNESS (S.) flothfulneſs, idlene(p, 
indolence; alſo ſlowneſs or inactivity. 

DROOp (V.) to hang down the head, to be 
diſpirited; to waſte or decay, to grow lan- 
gvid, faint, and lifeleſs, 

DROO'/PINGLY (Part.) faintly, languidly, 
difpiritedly;-and waſtingly. 

3 89 (S.) the ſmalleſt quantity of any —— | 

2 | what- 
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DRU DR U 


whatever; in Arcbitecture, it is the orna- mean offices of lif | 
ment in the entablature of the Doric order} and often, for a mall = 8 very x 10 rg ? 
put under the trigliphs, ſomewhat in the | DRUDGE (v.) to wt a 0 
- ſhapeof little bells. 85 particularly in the meaner = flave hy CARD 
DROP (v.) to waſte or decay any liquid mat- | * for a little money or pay parts of buſi 3 
ter by a very little, or a drop at a time; to DRU DGER (S.) one last As „ | & ah 
fall by ſmall particles or drops, as certain | the ſame with dredger, r NKENN 
chymical medicines are appointed to be ta- | DRU/DGERY (S.) ſtavery, m ftrong lie 
| ken 20, 30, 40, &c. at a time, and for that] ment, very hard working. ean em (A, th 
reaſon are emphetically called drops ; alſo to DRU'GGET (s.) a narrow woot ft p; allo 2 
deſcend from a window or other eminence, | for mens, and cy vos n ul er 
by gently letting the perſon or thing down, [ DRU'GGIST or DRU/GSTER 8) N ches all 
as low as the hands, arms, Kc. or any other] that principally deals in foreign * 8 fr bi 
machine they have, will permit, and then] plants, &c. for the uſe of the 400 | by reaf 
letting go the hold, by which means the] thecaries, or chymiſts, docton, ad and i 
perſon or thing falls or drops down, „ FPRUGS(S.) a general name for all f | or quite 
. DRO'PSICAL (A.) one inclined to the diſ-| ſpice, and other commodities of the an V.) to ei 
temper called the dropſy. 5 tick kind, b:ought from | oreign "all ure that 
DRO/PSY (s.) a diſtemper wherein ſome part | but chiefly from the Levant and Zof-l ADES (5, 
or the whole body is filled with a watry hu- | and particularly for phyſical uſes ; al mymphs o 
mour z as, the Aſcites, wherein the -abdo- | commodities that do not fell well of ies, who, 
men or lower belly is affected; the Anaſor-} become very cheap, by reaſon of ple nds and gr 
3 ca, wherein the lower body is affected; | being out of faſhion, are called druzy LA.) fo 
the Hydrocepbalus, which troubles the head ; | DRU/IDS (S.) among the ancient Gul fer two ; 
and the Hydrocele, the ſcrotum ; There is alſo Brircnt, were perſons who had thee 8 Greek tc 
another kind, called a Tympanites, wherein | inſtruRing the people in religion, phil ich they e 
the body, inſtead of water, is filled with] politicks, and other ſpeculative accon fingular a1 
wind, by which means it is ſtretched out to] ments; they were likewiſe judyes, and V.) tom 
an immoderate bulk, - ever refuſed to ſubmit to them were l the honou 
DROSS (S.) the wafte or ſcum of metals in | rebels, and accurſed ; they ward d to cut off 
flux; alſo the ſediment or dirty part of ſu- of the beſt families, that the dignity of BING (s. 
gar, duſt in tobacco, &c, : : ſtation, added to that of their birth; plithood up 
. DRO'SSINESS (S.) a metal's being mixed} procure them the greater reſpedl. [OUS (A.) 
with, or naturally inclined to waſte, ſcurf, DRUM (S.) a muſical infirument tht ertain, tha 
ſeum, or other impurity z the quantity of | nerally made uſe of in the army, tot her inclined 
waſte in a commodity, : | ſo diers together, and direct them h ative ſide, 
DRO “SS (A.) full of impurity, ſcurf, duſt, act; the body of it is made of a thin i A.) of 
waſte, &&. | of oak, bent in a cylindrical form, an =. 
DROVE (S.) a large number, flock, or herd | end or bottom is covered with parcht AL (8.) in 
of cattle, great or ſmall, : to make it found, one of the ends | Wm wrote to 
DRO VERS (S.) ſuch perſons as bring up cat- | with a ſtick, and there are braces IT or DU 
tle for the ſaleſmen, grafiers, carcaſe- butch- f- . fides, whereby the ſound may be n d filver and 
ers, &c. the ſame with drivers, louder or ſlacker, In Archite&ure, tl Wt 41, 6 4. 
DROUGHT (S.) when a ſeaſon or the earth | or tambour. + Jt 10 8, 
is exceeding dry, or very much wants rain; Kettle Drum, is one whereof the ff ITOO'N { 
alſo thirſt in any human or brute creature. braſs. F t about 41 
DROU'GHTY (A.) thirſty, wanting drink, | Drum of the Ear, in Anatimy, a0 8 the c 
or proper watering by rain, watering. pots, the inner part of the ear, reſembling dipots on it 
Sc. as gardens, fields, &c. in a dry ſeaſon.] its outer part is covered with a men 8 ſome ev 
DROWN (V.) to plunge into, or pour liquor] called membra tympani ; its office F ig angrily 
upon a thing till it is covered, &. to cauſe} ſuppoſed) is to modify the ſcund, e 
a living creature to loſe its life by water or | performed by its different degrees of i 6 (3.) the r 
ſome other liquid matter; by plunging or] and convey it to the auditory nette, * own an 
immerging it in the fame ; alſo to intoxicate ] DRUM (v.) to play or beat upon tht ö ich there 7 
or make a perſon drunk with ſtrong liquors, ment called a drum; alſo to beat af | >. 
ſuch as wine, ale, brantly, &c. a noife with the fiſts upon a hollow df ak to ply 
DRO'WSY (A.) ſleepy, heavy, or very in- place, in imitation of a drun. ou 2 
clinable to ſleep; alio ſluggiſh, unactive, or DRUM - MAJOR (S.) the chief, pin a Ive vol 
unwilling to ſtir, move, or do any thing. head drummer in an army, regimen * 
DRUB (v.) to beat, threſh, or cudgel ſeverely, | DRU!MMER {S,) one who beats or pls "5th ey 
' by way of chaſtiſement, with a ſtick, a a drum ſkilfully, particularly for * the vn 
PDRU/SBING (S.) threſhing or beating ſe-þ erciſes. | 5 ba went in 
verely, or chaſliſing a perſon, for a fault | DRUNK (A.) diſordered qr intox ci conder _ 
committed, with a ſtick, xk. liquor in ſuch manner, that a pe _ an 
DRUDGE (S.) one wat does the ſlaviſh and | not know what he is doing one wh 


E 


Pre Pwr 
b 1 reaſon, thro” or by means of | Thouluſe, blaſphemers are puniſhed in the 


8 very x 
force of ſpirituous or ſtrong liquors. ſame manner; ſailors are alſo puniſhed this 


Ward, 


r ſlave MKARD (S.) 2 perſon that is often way, being thrown from the top of a man- 
of bl ; one delighted with drinking ſtrong maſt yard into the ſea, having ſometimes 4 5 
R cannon ball tied to them, to make their ſall 
for off cru ESS (s.) the practice of drink- | the more quick; they are ſometimes pu- 
von liquors to excels, | f niſhed by dry ducking, in which caſe the 
ean em 4) that has none, or very little moiſ- | party is ſuſpended. by a rope, a few yards 
allo a cant word for one that acts fli- | above the ſurface of the water, and his pu- 
len fluff, ur cunningly, that is very reſexved, and | niſhment is made known by the diſcharges 
man ches all opportunities to ſay or do ſome- | of a cannon, ; 
($) a jg for his own advantage; alſo when | DU'CKS-MEAT (S.) a green kind of weed, 
— xe, by reaſon of its age, is much dephleg- | growing on the ſurface of ditches, or other 
an &, 2nd its watry taſte confiderably aba- | ſtagnant waters, it is alſo called water lentils. 


| or quite deſtroyed, it is ſaid to be dry. DU'CTIL (A.) that is eaſy to be drawn out 


Ir all f v.) to exhale, fuck up, or take away the | or extended, like gold, ſilver, &c. into wire, 


of the an rethat is in lowers, corn, eloaths, & c. thin plates, &c. 

1 4DE3 (s.) among the ancient Heathens, | DUCTILITY (S.) the quality or property of 

_ unpbs of the woods, certain imaginary any metal, whereby it is eafily ſpread or 
— is, who, they ſuppoſed, lived in the | drawn out into thin plates, wire, &c. 

5 4. as and groves, DUCTS (S.) any paſſage, canal, drain, or 

is plent II.) ſomething that belongs to the | conveyance of liquors, blood, or humours, 
22 nber two; and in Gremmar, eſpecially | whether they be ſewers, pipes, veins, &c. 


ent Gau 


1d that Greek tongue, it is the number two, | in Anatomy, they are denominated from the 


ich they conſider as a medium between particular uſe, as du#us adipefi, duftus ali- 


dew ſingular and the plural number, mentalis, Ec. EI | 

4 V.) to make a perſon a knight, or con- DU/DGEON (S.) anger, diſdain, grudge, quar- 
8 the honour of knighthood upon him; | rel, diſturbance, miſunderſtanding, reſent= 
my dto cut off acock's comb and wattles. ment, . ; 

ipnity e BING (s.) the conferring the honour of | DUE (S.) what remains unpaid of a debt; 
r birth githood upon a perſon, alſo the reſpect or duty that an inferior owes 
2 [0VS (A.) ſomething that is doubtful or | to a ſuperior ; alſo the right or property of 
ent thut ettain, that may or may not be, that is | a perſon. 


ny, toi ber inclined to the negative than the af- |DU'EL (S.) 2 battle or engagement between 
* | native fide, | two perſons, ordinarily fought by choice, 
of a this L [A,) of, belonging, or pertAning to | upon account of ſome real or imaginary af- 

uke. front, in which caſe it is uſual for one per- 


* AL (S.) in Venice, all letters patent, and | ſon to give or ſend a challenge to the other, 
al fs wrote to foreign princes, are ſo called, | to fight him at ſmall ſword, and ſometimes 
args or DU'CKET (S.) a foreign coin, | at ſword and piſtol. X 

y be reli d filver and gold ; the ſilver one is worth | DU'ELLER or DU'ELLIST (S.) one that 


Pt 4, 64, ſterling, and the gold one | fights a duel or ſingle combat. 


re, U 
my jut 10 . DUE'NESS (S.) exactneſs, juſtneſa, correctneſs. 
of the fi ITOO'N (S,) an Jralian filver coin, | DU'ET (S.) a Muyfica! term for a ſong or ait 

tt about 45. 84, ſterling. : compoſed for two verſes or inſtruments, 

my, 2 1 the card or fide of a die that has | DUG (S.) the teat or part of any milch crea- 
bling poison it; ſometimes it means the da- ture, through which the milk is ſucked or 
\ 2 mend or ſome evil ſpirit, as when a perſon | drawn out by the young or others. ; 
* aking angrily ſays, The duce take you, that | DUKE (S.) a title of dignity like that of earl; 
und, vl * devil or ſome evil ſpirit take you, it was firſt given by the Romans to generals 
res of t 15 the name of an amphibious fowl, | of armies: There are dutes who are ſove- 
etre. which wn and commonly eat in England," reign princes, as the duke of Florence, the 
on the 4 there are two kinds, the wild and | duke of Savey, Cc. It is now the chief 
beat or | ly : dignity in thoſe kingdoms' where it is uſed, 
hollow df A A o plunge or forcibly thruſt a per- | next to the king, and the prince his eldeſt 
; 8 | n by way of puniſhment ; | ſon, tho' formerly that of earl was eſteemed 
f, princi a "ig voluntarily, or to put the head | more honourable, 8 
regimen 1 DU'KE-DUKE (S.) a title given to the gran- 


UNG (s.) the plunging or dipping a | dee of the houſe of Silvia in Spain, on ac- 


s or pls vin 
ON in the water: ; 424 
for W E Water; here in England, it is | count of his poſſeſſing a great number of 
| he ent inflited by the i914 on a Picks duchies. OL SO | 
toxicate . arſcills and Bourbon, vagrants DU KEDOM ($.) the dominions or territories 
t ape t up Ta ed to the cale, that is, to'be | of a duke, LA 
one ef con cage, faſtened to the yard | DU'LCIFY (V.) to ſweeten or meliorate with 


: ape, and qucked in the river ; at; | 9 alſo in Chymiſfry, to ſeparate — 


DUN 


falt from any mixed body, which was cal- 

cined together with it. 

DU'LCIMER (S.) a muſical inftrument fome- 

' what reſembling a harpfichord, but inſtead 
of making the ſtrings ſpeak by the puſhing 
down of keys, &c. they are ſtruck with 
ſm3ll iron or braſs pins, to bring out the 
tones, 2 8 

DULL (A.) unapprehenſive, not capable of 
learning readily, heavy, flow, ſtupid ; alſo 
a pocm or book writ with little or no ſpirit, 
judgment or accuracy; alſo dark, cloudy or 
gloomy weather, 

DU'LN#SS (S.) unapprehenfiveneſs, blockiſh- 
neſe, incapacity ; alſo the meanneſs of any 
poem or book that is writ without ſpirit, 
b:iſkneſs or pleaſantry. | 

DU'LVETON S.) in Somerſetſpire, is a 
pretty good town, ſeated in a hilly moor, 
whoſe market is weekly en Saturday, and 
fairs, on OZ. 8, and F«ne 29, principally for 
oxen and ſheep ; the water called Dunſbrool, 
a branch of the river Ex, runs through it, 
over which there is a ſtrong ſtone bridge, 

with 5 arches ; there are ſome lead mines 
in the neighbourhood of the town; it is 
diftant from London 67 computed, and 84 
meaſured miles. 

DUMB (A) one born without the uſe of the 
organs of ſpeech, or rendered ſo by force or 
accident; aiſo one who is ſullenly filent, or 
ſo daſhed by being charged with a miſde- 
meanor, that he cannot excuſe or juſtify 
himſelf. 

DUMPS (S.) melancholy, anger, reſentment, 
forrow, grief. : 

DUN (S.) a fort of brown colour, particularly 
ſpoke of horſes and cows ; alſo the act of 
demanding a debt, either ſor a perſon's ſelf, 
or another, very importunately or clamo- 
rouſly. 

DUN (V.) to teaſe or frequently go after a 
perſon, and importur ately or clamorouſiy 
demand a debt, or beg a favour, either for 

one's ſelf or another, | 

DUNCE (S.) a dull, ſtupid, unapprehenfive 


* perſon, one that Jearns any thing with great 


difficulty. h | 
DU NC TON (S.) in Viliſpire, a very ancient 
tho? ſmall borough- town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Friday, diſtant from Londen 67 
computed, and $4 meaſured miles, 
DUNG s.) ordure, filth, foil, or manure, ſo 
prepared, that it is proper or fit to lay or 
_ Fpread upon the earth, in order to render it 
more fertile, 
DUNG (v.) to ſpread or lay ordure, ſoil, or 


manure upon the ground, to make it rich 


and fruitful, Th? 
DUNGEON (S.) a dark, diſmal, and Ioath- 
ſome priſon. 


DU'NMOW MAGNA (S.) in E, is a large 
ton, and of great antiquity, ſituate on the 
; the market is weekly 


top of a gravelly hill 
on $aturda 


DUP 
roughs, out of whom one is | 
who hath the chief bees ap, 
a bailiff, At the monaſtery in this to N 
was the flitch of bacon to be ſetchet 
any married perſon that would ſwear hu 
the -prior and as many other perſory 
thought fit to be preſent, kneeling vpog 
pointed ſtones ſet up for that purpoſe, 
kind had not repented of being mani 
Wittun one year and a day after mar 
diſtant from London 31 4 * 
meaſured miles. f 
DU"NNINGTON (s.) in Lincolnſbir,, wh 
market is weekly on Saturday, and is 
markable for large quantities cf hemo. x 
hemp ſeed that is brought here; it is 
bow 12880 84 computed, and gg mein 
DU/NNY (A.) deaf, hard of hearing. 4 
RN —— W . 
NST ABLE (S.) in Bed fordſbire, ſeatit 
an hill in a chalky 4 1 well h 
ed, and furniſhed with many gocd ita 
the accommodation of travellers ; it ca 
of 4 principal fireets, anſwering to te 
quarters of the world; and on accout 
the dryneſs of the Coil, it has 4 lane f 
for publick uſe, which are gever dry, 
they are ſupplied only by rain wi, 
ſprings being to be found, though thyh 
dug 24 fathom deep in ſearch of then; 
market, which is weekly on Wedneſty, 
very large; the town is diſtant from 
30 computed, and 34 meaſured miley, 
DU"NSTER (S.) in Somerſetſbire, a m 
toven, on the ſea ſhove, ſtanding on 1 
ground, furrourided on all fides wil 
but that next the fea ; its market is d 
on Friday; diſtant from Land 110 
puted, and 164 meaſured miles. 
DUN WICH (S.) in Sufk, is a v0 
town, and was formerly one of itt 
ſtations, and a biſhop's ſee ; but bytlti 
dation of the ſea it is now very much tin 
many of its churches and publick bu 
being ſwallowed up by it, tho! it hf 
weekly market on Saturday, and vt 
corporate, governed by two bailifʒ ant 
inferior officers, and ſends two mw 
parliament ; and has yet remaining 
rim churches ; it is diſtant from lat 
' computed, and 9 meaſured miles. 
DUODE/CIMO (s.) a thing divided ft 
parts, as a ſheet of paper into weſt 
from whence books are named; 


12th part of a thing. 
DUODE/NUM (S.) the firſt of the thi 
in length about 12 fingers breadti, 
DUPE (S.) one that is the cully, * 
of another, a mere ninny, or obe 
capable of acting alone. 
DU'PLICATE (S.) the exadt copy 0 
part of a letter, deed, &. 6 
Duplicate Ratio or Proportiin, „ 


* 5 
* > 


. 


y ; it js governed by 12 headbo- | of the ſquares of the two fir 1 
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geometrical proportionals, viz, it is | the Biſbeprict of Durbam, whoſe greateſt ex- 
. in a ſeries of geometrical propor-. tent 4 35 miles in length, 30 in breadth, 
tionals, the firſt ferm or number is to the and about 107 In circumference ; has one 
third in the ſame proportion as the ſquare of | city of its own name, 8 market towns, 80 
the firſt number is to the ſquare of the ſe- | pariſhes of which 30 are rectories, 21 vica- 
cond, a8 3, 6, 12, 24, &C+ here 3, the firſt | rages, and 29 chapelries; it has 16 rivers, 


ſe annuil 
d is cally 
this tg 
etched, . 
Vear beit 
perſom 


S upon u s to 12, the third number, as 9, 20 bridges, 21 parks, and 4 caftles ; is com- 
rpoſe, ug 3, is to 36, the ſquare of 6, puted to have about 16,000 houſes; and 
1g mari nat 0 as 7 is to 43 ſo likewiſe in the ſeries 97,000 inhabitants; lends 4 members to 
matti 8 N i 

de 2, 6, 18, 45; &c. 2 ia to 18 as 4, the ſquare] parliament, two for the county, and two for 


ed, and | of 2 is to 36, the ſquare of 6, wiz, as 1is| the city; it is a county palatine, of which 


to o; ſo that if the common ratio be ſquared, | the biſhop has the government, havi ga 


Dire, wht | : py : Ro 

it gives thiproportion between the 1 and 3| diſtin ſovereignty of itſelf z the air is ſharp 
| -— is _ —— or between the ſquares and piercing, and the earth yields atundance 
bes): of the 1 and 2, &c, as in the firſt caſe the | of coals, lead-mines, c. eſpecially in the 


common ratio is 2, whoſe ſquare is 4; in| weſtern parts; the other parts produce good 
the latter, it is 3, whoſe ſquare is 9, &c.—| con, paſturage, c. ö 

Subdupl ratio, is when the conſequent is dou- DU'RHAM (S.) the city, is a place of great 
ble the antecedent term, or the exponent of | antiquity, is a biſhop*'s ſee, and ſends two 
the ratio is one half, thus 2, 4, $, &c. members to parliament ; is both pleaſantly 
PLICA/TION (S.) a doubling or repeating and commodiouſly ſituated on a gentle aſcent, 
a thing over again; ſo in Rbetorich, it is | and almoſt ſurrounded by the river Wear, 
when the laſt word of one verſe or ſentence] over which it has two large ſtone bridges, 
begins the next; in Law, it is an allegation | hy which you enter it, being walled in, and 
brought in to invalidate the pleader's reply; | defended by a large and firong caſtle ; it is 
n Aritbmetich, it is adding a number to it- neatly and compactly built, has fix pariſh 
If, or multiplying it by two, in either caſe | churches and a cathedral; the buildings are 
he total or conduct will be the ſame 3 Geo- ' handſome, and the ſtreets wel! ordered; it is 


99 neck 
ring, 1 
(, ſeated 


yell ina 
ocd ing), i 
$ 5 it cond 
hg to fi 
n account 
4 large pit 
ver dry, ft 


* wtrically,it is commonly underſtood of find- | much reſorted to by gentry, which occaſions 
K mc” ig the fide of a cube, which is the double | a confiderable trade; the market is very great 
1 el one given. wieekly on Saturdays; diſtane from Landon 


'PLICATURE (S.) in Aaatemy, the dou- | 2co computed, and 262 meaſured miles. 
ling or folding of the membranes or other | DU'RSLEY (S.) in Gl/oucefler ſhire, near the 
arts of the body, Severn, is a good town, chiefly inhabited 
PLFCITY (s.) one thing or quantity be- | by clothiers; its marker is weekly on Thurſ- 


t from 
d miles 
e, 2 Hatt 


* is double, two-fold, or twice as much as day; diſtant from London 84 computed, and 
rket is oe other, 97 meaſured miles. 7M 

du 130 RABLE (A.) that ig of a continuing or | DU'SKISH or DU'SKY (A.) thick, hazy, 
, ſting nature, ſtrong or permanent, . cloudy, dark, obſcure, of an imperfe@light 
_ RABLENESS (S.) the property of conti- | colour. EY 


ling a long while, that cannot or will not DUS T (S.) the fine powder that the earth is 


of thih 
of quickly worn out or deſtroyed, reduced into when very dry, alſo any gum, 


ut by thei 


much rei NA MATER (S.) in Anatomy, a thick, | dried herbs, &c, pulverized, &c. alſo a cant 
\blick bal org membrane which covers or lines the | name for money, as, Down with your duſt, 
0 ithalf fide of the cranium or ſkull, and incloſes | put, pay, or lay-down your money, &c. 

"nd 850 3 being itſelf lined with the pia | DUST (V.) to bruſh or clean cloaths, rooms, 
1:6 ap 2 : N beds, &c. ; | 
eee (5.) confinement, impriſonment, | DU'STINESS (S.) filled or mixed with duſt, 
aaining i Mraint. as the roads in dry and windy weather. 


A'TION (S.) in Common Speech, is the [DU'STY (A.) covered or mixed with duſt, 


from Ly 3 N ; 
atity of time that any thing laſts, re- | DU"TCHESS (S.) the wife of a duke. 


miles. 


cuir int, or continues ; but Phyſically, it is |DU'TEHY (S.) a dukedom, or territory af a 
0 tel lame with abſolute time or eternity. . | duke ; there are ſeveral counties and towns 
.mel ; 288 (S.) is when a perſon is detainedin | in Eng/and, which are ſo czlled, becauſe 


on contrary to law, or when he is threat- | they gave titles to dukes, tho? it ofteritimes 
to be maimed, murdered, beaten; or | happens, that but a ſmall part of their eſtate 
er other ill uſage; in which caſe, what- lies in the dutchy, | 
contract he ſhall make, are void in Dutchy Court, a court where all matters 
„ Upon his pleading he was forced to do | relating to the dutchy or county palatinate of 


iro" fear, or to free himſelf from his il- Lancafter are decided by the chancellor of 
l impriſonment, | that court. 


f the hr 
readth _ 
iy, fool 
;r oe WW 


0 0 . 
1 2 (S.) a perſon very ſhort, thick and DU/TIFUL or DU/TEOUS (A.) obedient, re- 
in, U K — to the common ſpecies; a| ſpectiul, ore that coes what he ought to do, 
11 ink u OT unſizeable perſon, eſpecially with regard to bis patents and ſu- 


HAM (S.) the county is commonly called riore. 
e * pu; I- 


DU!TIFULNESS (S.) the reſpectful and obe- 
dient behaviour of an inferior towards a ſu- | 
perior. 

Du / T (S.) the reſpect, obedience, work or 
attendance one perſon ought or is obliged to 
pay or to do, for another; alſo a tax or 
impoſition laid by publick authority upon any 
commodity, or the money merchants pay 
upon importing or exporting their ſeveral 
wares; and in War, 'tis the performing ſuch 
particular functions as belong to a ſoldier. 

DWARF (S.) a perſon, tree, &c, that is much 
ſhorter, or of lower ſtature than is common 
or uſual. 

DW A'RFISH (A.) inclinable to be low of ſta- 
ture, or ſhorter than common. 

DWELL (V.) to abide, ſtay, remain, live or 

continue in a place, or upon a ſubject, in 
worck or writing. 

DWINDLE (V.) to fall away, decay, de- 
creaſe, waſte, or decline. 

DYE (V.) to ſtain, tinge, or make a cloth, 
ſilk, & c. of a different colour from what it 

either had naturally, or before ſuch opera- 
tion paſſed upon it; alſo to expire, or go 
out of this preſent life, to yield br give up 
the ghoſt, to undergo the ſeparation of the 
ſoul from the body, and thereby render it an 
unactive lump of mere matter. 

DY'ERS-WEED (S.) an herb ufed by the 
dyers, in dying or making a yellow colour, 
commonly called woad, 

DY'/NASTIES (S.) the reigns of the firſt mo- 


narchs ob Egypt; the Egyptions reckon 30 


dynaſties, which, they pretend, laſted 36525 
years, and ended with Nefanebs, 
DY'PTICHA (S.) among the Ancients, was a 
publick regiſter, wherein were wrote the 
names of the conſuls and other magiſtrates 
among the heathens; and of deceaſed bi- 
ſhops, and thofe brethien who were living, 
among the Chriſtians, ' 
DY'/SCRASY {S.) an ill temperament, bad 
conſtitution or habit of body. | 
DYSE'NTERY (S.) a bloody flux or looſneſs, 
in which the excrements are evacuated mix'd 
with blood and purulent matter, or when 
pure blood is voided ; it is generally attended 


with a continual fever and vehement grip- 


ings ; it ſometimes becomes epidemical, 2s 
in armies, and in the times of common peſ. 
tilence. | 
DYSPE/PSY (S.) a badneſs of digeſtion, 
DYSPNOE'A 8.) a difficulty of breathing, or 
aſthmatical diſpoſition, _ 
DYSU'RIA (S.) a difficulty of making water, 
attended with heat and pain, occaſioned by 
an ill diſpoſition of the organs, or from an 
obſtruction of them by the ſtone, giavel, or 
viſcous, clammy humours, 


E. 


only ſerves to lengthen the forezoir 


is the fifth letter in the alphabet, and the 
E ſecend vowel: Grammarians general 


E AL 

make three kinds of P's, viz, the 

in gear, theme, Sc. ſhort, as in 4 
nant, perſon, &c. mute as in rum}/; Us 
done, Sc, where it is not founded at all, by 
or conſonant, E is alſo the fifth — 
letter in calendars ; it alſo ſtands (or the ea 
point of the compaſs; it alſo denotes the 
tones E la mi on the keys of organs ad 
harplichords, &c, Numerically, it fpnife 
255 &c. 5 : 


EACH (Part.) every ſingle or particular per. 


ſon, thing, 


or article in a compan 
or contract. OG 


EA'GER (A.) earneſt, very deſirous or will 


ing; alſo ſour like vinegar, 


EA'GERNESS (S.) great earneſtneſs, forwyd. 


neſs or deſire for a thing ; alſo the quality cf 
tartneſs or ſournels in beer, ale, wine, &t 


EA/GLE (S.) the ſwifteſt, ſtrongeſt and laigel 


amongſt birds of prey; it has a long hookel 
beak, which is black at the tip, and blue 
the middle, tho' ſometimes it is yel'ow; it 
plumage or feathers of cheſaut brown, itt. 
diſh and White; it has a ſhort tail, yelloy, 
ſcaly legs, with thick crooked talons; iti 
ſaid to live a long while, and to die of may 
age, not being able to catch its prey; ite 
are ſo firong, that it can look at the in 
without being dazzled, It was alfo an erf 
or ſtandard born by many of the ancients 
tions; but the Reman Eaple is the moſt 
mous, Waich was not repreſented on a cal 
or flag, but was a figure in relievo cf gil 
or filver born on the top of pikes, having 
thunderbolt ſometimes in its talons, In 4. 
chitelure, it was a repreſentation of tt 
bird, carved by the ancients in the c 
and freezes of the columns of temples di- 
cated to Fupiter 5 in Aflronomy, it i a ch. 
ſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, haw 
its right wing contiguous to the equinotij 
it js joined with Antineus; theſe two oft 
ther confiſt, according to Proleny, of ty 
Tycbo 17, and Mr, Flamfieed 70 fats, | 
White Eagle, an order of knighthood - 
ſtituted in 1325, by Liadiſlau, king ith 
land, on the marriage of his ſon (% 
with a daughter of the great duke of Lit 
nia ; the knights of this order wore 
chain on the breaſt, to which hung al 
eagle crowned, 
Black Eagle, was an order of the in 
kind inſtituted in 1701, by the ele 
- Brandenburgh, on his being crowned Wi 
Pruſſia, ; : * 
Eagle's Stone, in Natural Hifvy, ( 
alſo aetites ) a fone ſometimes foun'® 
neſt of an eagle, very much famed 1 x 
_ warding or preventing the delivery 
men in labour, being applied abo' 
low the womb. + 5; | 
EA'GLET (S.) a young or chicken en 
ther cock or hen. p 
EA'LDERMAN (S.) an old San FL 
bleman or earl. 
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ATH. O 


p he : 


EAS 


an or YEAN (v.) to lamb, or bring forth 


long, N 2 

| like an ewe ſheep. ; 
Ir F; 1 60 in Anatomy, the organ of 3 
tall by or that member by which we —_— 2 
8 done diſtinguiſh ſounds z in Mufick, it is the ſen- 
JOminica $ (ation and reflection, whereby we perceive 


judee of harmony; in Botany, it is 2 
nh of flowers or ſeeds produced by 
certain plants, as wheat, rye, lavender, &c. 
ak V.) to grow into grain at the end of a 


T the ea 
\Otes the 
gans ard 


t figni 
9 ſtalk, as wheat, bat ley, &Cc, 2 8 
L (S.) a degree of nobility next below a 
cular per. ARL ( — 
y, parcel, marqueſs, and above a viſcount; 


Saxons, it was the next title to adeling 
Sacks, and is the moſt ancient title of 
any of the peerage. | | 

5 Marſbal, was formerly an officer of 
great dignity, and had ſeveral courts under 


s or will 


forwards 


quality ch f : 
vide his jutiſdiction, and has ſtill ſome prehemi- 
and largel nence in the court of Marſbalſea, where he 
ng hooked fits as judge of all crimes committed within 


the verge of the court; he is alſo head of 
the college of arms, or herald's office. 
A'RLDOM (S.) the eſtate or dominions be- 
longing to an earl, = : 
A'RLINESS (S.) the being ſoon, betimes, 


nd blue 
e!'ow; it 
OWN, tel 
il, yellow, 
ons; its 


Jie of may firſt, or at the beginning of a thing. 

y; itzq8 XRLV (Part.) ſoon, betimes, at the begin- 
at the (in ning, FO ; : 
o an enn ARN (V.) to procure, obtain, or get by la- 
ancient u bour or work; alſo to be moved at, or to 
he moſt l have pity or compaſſion upon one in miſery, 

| on 4 cl A'RNEST (A.) vigorous, diligent, eager, 


evo of gil 
3, having 
NS, In 4.5 


ſtrenuous, of particular concern or value. 
ARNEST (S.) the pledge or token that a 
perſon leaves in money, &c. to confirm a 


on of tit agreement or contract. 

the cpi AR. RING (S.) See Pendat. 

mples dels IRTH (S.) that part of the creation that we 
it is a (08s commonly live upon, and that produces |. 
vere, nit corn, fruit, trees, flowers, &c, and in the 
equ nod vu gar Pbiloſophy, is called one of the four 


e two tag elements that goes to the compoſition of 


lemy, 0 1 every material being; with the Chymifts, it 
Qars, is the laſt of their five principles, and is ge- 
Iod. l fterally underſtood to be caput mortuum, or 
king of that in which no virtue, ſpirit, ſalt, &c. is 
ſon Coſt left, | 

ke of Lit RTH (V.) in the Hunting Language; is to 
wore 2 fl hide or burrough in the ground, as a badger, 
ung 2 fi fox, rabbet, &c. does, 


of the in 
qe elect 
wned kt 


or earth, like potters ware, as pans, bricks, 
tiles, xc. | 


VRTHING (s.) with the Gardeners, is to 
torer trees, plants, &c. with earth; alſo the 


' 
* 


4. (alt lodgi idi 5 

fury, ( oozing or hiding of a badger, fox, &c. 

1215 RTHLY or EA'RTHY (A.) of or be- 
med for Tonging to the earth; and Metaphorically, it 


* meant of thoſe perſons, whoſe minds and 

liſpoſitions are wholly ſet upon the things of 

mis world and life, without having any re- 

uud or thought of another, | 

| ATH. AKE (S.) a very ſhort agitation 
c ſhaking of ſome place or part of the 


# 


4 


15 


VATHEN (A.) made or compoſed of clay | 


* 


* 


ꝗ— — 


EAR 
earth, attended with a great noiſe like thun · 
der, and frequently 'an irruption of water, 


{moak, fire, wind, &c. alſo the dividing or 


falling in of the earth, by which means fre- 
quently whole cities have been ſwallowed up 
and deftroyed, 


4 


EA R- WAX (S.) a thick, viſcous, bitter ſub- 


ſtance lying in the outer paſſage of the eat᷑. 


EA R- WIG S.) a very nimble inſect of a 


particular texture, ſo compoſed, that by its 


capacity of turning and twining, it is capa- 


ble of getting into very difficult places, and 
is therefore dangerous to come near perſons 


ears, for fear of getting into them, and 


thereby doing much injury. 


EASE (S.) reſt, quiet, ſatis faction, pleaſure, a 


ceſſation ſrom labour, fatigue, or trouble. 


EASE (V.) to take away trouble, pain or dif- 


ficulty; to aſſiſt, help, looſe, ſlacken or re- 
lieve the ſick and diſtreſſed, pained or over- 
burdened with any trouble or incumbrance. 


EA'SEL (S.) an inſtrument that painters ſet 


their pictures on, for the better and more 
ready performance of their work. | 


EA'SEMENT (S.) affiftance, comfort, ſup- 


port; alſo the permiſſion of one neighbour 
to another to go thro* his ground, make. a 
drain, &c. | 


EA'SILY (Part.) that may be done with very 


little trouble or labour ; alſo to move or ge 
ſlowly or gently. 


EA'/SINESS(S,) gentleneſs, affability or ſweet. 


nels of diſpoſition, contentedneſs or ſatisfac- 


tion; alſo the readſheſs or little trouble any 


thing may be done with. 


EAST (S.) in Aſtronomy, Geography, Sc. one 


of the four cardinal points of the horizon, or 
that where the prime vertical intorſects that 
quarter of the horizon the ſun riſes in; the 
church retains the cuſtom of turning to the 
ea at repeating the Creed, or articles of the 
Chriſtian faith, in remembrance of Chriſt's 
rifing, or being born in the eaſtern part of 


the world, 
EA'STBORN (S.) in Su/ſex, ſeated near the 


ſea, and noted for the birds called wheat- 
ears, which are caught here in great num- 
bers; diſtant from London 52 computed, and 
62 meaſured miles. | 18 


EA'STER (S.) a feaſt obſerved by the church 


in commemoration of our Saviour"s reſur.. 
rection; it is held on the firſt Sunday after 
the full moon following the 21ſt of March, 


that is, the Sunday following the firſt fult 


moon after the vernal equinox. - The primi. 
tive church was vaſtly divided about the ce. 
lebrating this feſtival ; ſome contending that 
as the fact was paſt, the time ought to be 


fixed; the othFrs, that as the Fewiſo paſs- 
over was in commemoration of a paſt fa, 
and yet as God had appointed the time of 
obſervation to be moveable, this feaſt, which 
we obſerve inſtead of that, ought to be mo- 
veable alſo, and keep even time with the 


EA'STERN 


Few!ſh paſſover, Ts, 


E BO 

EA'STERN (A.) any thing that belongs to the 
eaſt, whether money, people, language, &c. 

EA'ST-GRINSTED (S.) in Sz/ex, is a good 
town, with a market weekly on Thurſday ; 
it js a corporation, governed by a bailiff and 
His brethren, ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and hath the aſſizes for the county 

+ Uſually kept here; in this town is an hoſpi - 
tal, built by Robert Sackville, earl of Dorſet, 
for 31 poor people, which is endowed with 
310. per Annum 5 25 computed, and 92 mea- 

+ ſured mi'es diſtant from London, 
FA'STLOW (S.) in Cornwall, is an ancient 

_ -borough and port-town, but claims its pre- 
ſent privileges by letters patents bearing date 
January 8, 1587, which calls them by the 
name of a mayor and burgeſſes, whoſe 
number is nine, one of which is always to 

be mayor, and to have power alſo to chuſe 
a recorder, &c, It returns two members to 
parliament, who are choſe by the mayor, 
burgeſſes and freemen ; the town confiſts of 
about 200 houſes, and the market is weekly 
on Saturday, of which the corporation has 
the toll; here is a poor battery kept up with 
four guns, a pariſh church and a chapel ; it 
is diſtant from Londen 18; computed, and 
232 meaſured miles, 

EA'SY (A) contented, ſoon pleaſed; alſo any 
thing that may be done with little trouble or 
pains- taking. 

FEAT (v.) to ſwallow food in order to pre- 
ſerve life; and M-tafborigaliy, to deſtroy, 

. tyrannize over, or devour, 


* 


ZA TABLE (A.) any thing fit for food, or 


that may be eaten. 

EATTON-COLLECE (S.) in Buckinghomfhire, 
on the Thames, over - againſt Wirdſor, is a 
moſt noble ſtructure, and has a famous 
ſchool founded by king Henry VT. 

EAVES (S.) the edges or ends of the covering 
of a houſe or building that projects beyond 
the walls, to throw eff the rain, &c. that 
falls upon it; from whence thoſe over buſy 

. and curious perſons that ſt nd at windows, 
doors, &c, to liften to, to hear what is ſaid 
within doors, are calied eavei- dropperi. 

EBB (S.) the going out of the tide ; alſo the 

decay of trade or waſting of any thing, 

EBB (V.) to waſte, decay, grow leſs, or go 
down as the tide does. | 

F*BIONITES (S,) a fe& of hereticks, who 
roſe in the very beginning of the church ; 
they are diſtinguiſhed into two kinds 3 the 
one believed, that Jeſus Chriſt was born of 
à virgin, and all the other parts of the Chriſ- 
tian religion, but added the Jewiſb ceremo- 
nies to it; and the others believed him to 


be born after the manner of other men, and 


denied his divinity. 
F'BONY (S.) a wood brought from the Indic, 
very hard and heavy, and taking a very fine 
poliſh ; it is commonly red, black or green, 
of which the black is generally moſt eftcem- 
d, valyed or prized, 


oy — 


E GC 


EBRT ETV (S.) drun "Th 
£ liquor to pl. kennels, a delightng 2 
BULLI'TION (S.) any great agitati COLE 
quid bodies, ſometimes called — jng tc 
bling, occaſioned by ſetting the liquid y FCCLE: 
the fire; with the Chymifts it is an effernt the pe 
cence, commotion or ſtruggle arifing fro gyma 
the mixture of acids and alkalies — Nel. 
ECCATHA*RTICS (S.) purging medicine in the 
or thoſe that cleanſe the Romach guts 5 ſon o 
blood of whatever is vitious, heterogencon moral 
and hurtful, by throwing it into the com- PCCLE 
— ſewer of the guts, and voiding it by 3 
ECCENTRICITY (s.) in Geometry, the dif. FCP 
tance between the centers of two circles 6! any M 
ſpheres which have not the ſame centre ; ECHE © 
alſo the diſtance between the centre and % help 0 
cus of an ellipfis 3 in the old 4fronory, it i FCHIN 
the diſtance of the centre of a planet fron the fo 
the centre of the earth; in the new Afnm. and fr 
my, it is the diſtance of the centie of the q. round, 
bit of a planet from the ſun, thoſe | 
Double Eccentricity, the diſtance betwen tary, 2 
the two foci of an ellipſis. hop, 
ECCE'NTRICK (A.) in Geometry, is applied HO 
two circles, which have not the ſame ons to me: 
tre, and therefore are not parallel, of ſour 
Eccentrick Place of 4 Planet, the plc | ECHYM 
where it is ſeen from the ſun, in the 
Eccentric Circle, in the Prolemaick a, extra 
was the orbit a planet was ſuppoſed io d- dos 
ſcribe round the earth. ECLAIR 
Eccentrick Equation, in the old Arm, plainin 
the difference between a planet's real ad clk C. 
apparent place. philoſc 
ECCHO or ECHO (s.) the reflection of th ticular, 
voice or other ſounds from woods, rocks of which 
hollow places; and in Mufich, it is there 7 _ n 
| peating ſome part of the ſtrain over againit p ['PS 
a very low or ſoft tone; by the Poi it i rom t] 
feigned to be an airy nymph. of for 
E'CCLESHAL (S.) in Staffordſbire, a (mal wo * 
town whoſe market is weekly on Friday, and 5 | 
chiefly for pedlary wares ; diſtant from la a pc 
don 110 computed, and 136 meaſured mil «n the 
ECCLESIA'STES (S.) one of the cavonicl 1 ab 
books of the Old Teſtament, genetal) il. * 25 
lowed to be wrote by Solomon, king of If Red 
towards the latter end of his life, after w- f pk 
ing thoroughly experienced the vanity d omg 
worldly grandeur and pleaſures ; and tle lame 
preffing a deteſtation of his follies, by '%; dl * 
cantation of his erroneous practices, concit 1 a 
des with exhorting to fear God, and 3 
his commandments, that being the vi 1 
duty of man. The caſuiſts have nitt! yay 
mighty buſtle; whether Sella uu 0 7 
could be ſaved z and others hare ler the fun 
the owing the book to be canonical; * Eci 
thers, that he was not the author, 4. b. time 0 
all theſe niceties, as they only ſerve bm only at 
| ſcruples in weak minds, are here omitte, every ty 
The Jews all this book Cebeleth, of ſhed bliquit 
| conyeney the afferably, or he whe c os 
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rcnv MIO /81s (8. ) a diſeaſe of the eyes, where- 


1 
ubſck; but both the Greek and Latia church | 
Feral, or the orator. ; 

TCLESIA/STICAL ( A.) ſomething belong - 
in to a church, or religious affair. | 

FCCLESIA/STICK. (S.) a perſon ſet apart for 
the performance of religious matters, a cler- 
gyman or prieſt, 

ECCLESIA/STICUS (S.) an apocryphal book 
in the Old Teſtament, compoſed by Jeſus the 
{on of Sirach, containing many excellent | 
moral precepts and obſervations. 

FCCLESTON (S.) in Lancaſhire, is a market- } 
town, diſtant from London 154 computed, 
and 192 meaſured miles. ; 

FccoPE (S.) in Surgery, is the cutting off 
any member or part of he body, 

FCHE or EKE (V.) to enlarge, add to, or 
help out a thing, by borderiog it, & c. 

FCHINUS (S.) a member at the bottom of 
the lonick, Corintbian and Compoſite capitals ; 
and from its circular form alſo called quarter 
round, and egg and anchor, from its having 
thoſe things uſually carved upon it; in Bo- 
tary, any plant that is prickly like an hedge- 
h | 


05. | 
ECHO'MBTER (S.) in Myfich, a ſcale ſerving 


to meaſure the length or duration, and ratio 
of ſounds, 
in the blood being by ſome violent means 
extravaſated, lies between the cutis and fleſh 
or muſcles, without any ſigns of a wound, 
ECLAIRCI'S:EMENT (S.) an unfolding, ex- 
plaining, ſhewing, or declaring. , 
ECLE'CTICK (A.) an epithet applied to thoſe 
philoſophers who did not adhere to any par- 
ticular, but picked out of all ſyſtems, that 
which they thought beſt, or approved and 
liked moſt, . _ 
ECLI'PSE (S.) a privation of the ſun's light 
ſrom the earth or moon, by the interpoſition 
of ſome opake body between them and the 
lun, or between them and the eye; the firſt 
kind, (tho' by a vulgar error) is called an 
eclipſe of the ſun, becauſe it is the earth and 
net the ſun, that is deprived of light; the 
other an eclipſe of the moon. The ancients 
locked upon eclipſes, as preſages of the mot 
ſad diſaſters; upon which account they ap- 
plicd themſelves to the ſtudy called aſtrology. 
The Duration of an Eclipſe, is the time 
between its immerfion and emerfion z the 
immerſion is the time the diſk of the body e- 
Clipſed begins to appear, or come out again. 
5 An Eclipſe of the Sun, is occafioned by a 


ametrical interpoſition of the moon be- 
Iveen the ſun and earth. 


a diametrical oppoſition of the earth between 
e lun and moon. 
, Eclipſes of the ſun happen only at the 
_ of new moon, and eclipſes of the moon 
— at the time of the full moon, and not at 
new and full moon, by reaſon of the 


bbliquity of the 


4 Eclipſe of the Moon, is 'occafioned by | 


ECL 


to the fun 3 but only in thoſe new and full 
moons which happen in, or very near the 
nodes, —Eclipſes, as to their kinds, are either 
total, partial, or annular : Total is when the 
whole diſk of the body eclipſed is deprived 
of light: Partial, when only part is dark- 
ned: Annular, relates only to eclipſes of the 
ſun, and happens when the moon being in 
her apogee, appears much leſs, than the ſun, 
which is moſt ſenſible, when he is in his peri- 
gee; the cuſp of the lunar ſhadow not reach= 
ing the earth, ſhe becomes in a central con- 
junction with the ſun z but not being able to 
cover his diſk, his whole limb or edge appears 
like a lucid ring, Between an eclipſe of the 
ſun ard moon there are ſeveral remarkable 
differences; 1. The moon really loies her 
light, and is obſcured for want of the illu- 
mination of the ſun ; but the ſun does not 
ſuffer any loſs of light, only we are deprived 
of it, 2. The moon's eclipſe is not only real, 
but univerſal, and appears always in the 
_ ſame quantity on every part of the earth's. 
ſuperficies, where it is viſible z but the ſun's 
eclipſe is varied, and is greater, leſſer, or not 
at all, according to the ſever-l parts it is be- 
held from. 3. The moon always begins ta 
be eclipſed on the weſt (ide of its face or ha- 
dy, and the ſun on the eaſt- fide, f 
ECLUPSE (V.) to obſcure, darken, mals 
mean, render leſs valuable, & c. 
ECLIPSIS (S.) a figure in Grammar, 
a word js wanting in a ſentence. 
ECLI'PTICE (A.) belonging to an eclipſe. 


from the nodes of the ecliptick, within 
which if the moon be at the time of her 
oppoſition to, or conjunction with the ſun, 
there may be an eclipſe. 
ECLUPTICK (S.) in Aftronemy, © great circle 
on the ſphere of the world, defcribed by the 
centre of the ſun in its annual progreſs ; it 
is alſo called the ſun's orbit and ſun's way, 
| becauſe he never deviates from it in his an- 
nual motion from eaſt to weſt; it is placed 
obliquely to the equator, making an angle 
with it of 23% 30', and cutting it into two 
equal parts in the points Aries and Libra; it 
is named ecliprick, becaufe all eclipſes happen 
in or near the nodes or interſections of the 
ecliptick ; The north or afcending node is 
called the dragon's bead, the ſouth or deſ- 
cending node the dragon's tail. 
E'CLOGUE (S.) a paſtoral, or poetical com- 
poſition, wherein ſhepherds are introduced 
converfing together, fuch as YVirgiPs Bucolichs 
and Theocritus*s Idylls, which two words ſig- 
nified originally the ſame thing; but cuſtom 
has made a diſtintion between them, intit- 
ling thoſe pieces ecſoguei, wherein ſheþherdg 
are introduced ſpeaking, and calling thoſe 
idyllt, which are wrote in a plain, fimple, 
natural ſtyle, without any ſhepherds in them, 
Eclegue is alſo applied to other pieces beſide 


oon's way, with reſpet 
| | 


and ſignifies extraf? or collect ion. 
poetry, fig r ECPHO- 


Ecliptick Bounds, a ſpace about 15 degrees 
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EDI 


 ECPHONE'MA'(S.) a ſudden breaking out of 


the voice into interjectional or imperfect 
expreſſions, through ſome ſudden fright, or 
ſurprize-of any kind, in which much more 
is intended than expreſſed, 

ECPHRA'CTICES (S.) medicines which have 
the faculty of opening the veſſels, and clear- 
ing away obſtructions. 

E'CSTASY (S8) a ſudden or violent breaking 
out of the paſſions, which ſometimes throw 
theperſons into a ſwoon or trance, ſometimes 
into violent weepings or rejoicings, &c, 

ECSTA'TICAL (A.) ſomething produced by, 
or belonging to an ecſtaſy, | 

ECTHE'SIS (S.) a confeſſion of faith publiſh*d 
in 639 by the emperor Heraclius, which al- 
lowed but of one will in Chriſt. 

E'CTYPE (S.) a copy, imitation, or counter- 
ſeit of a thing. 

ECUSSO'N. (S.) in Heraldry, a ſur-ſcutcheon, 
or little eſcutcheon, * 

E'DDI>H (S.) the latter paſture, or that graſs 
which comes after mowing or reaping. 

EDDY (S.) is when the water in any place 
runs back conteary to the motion of the tide, 
and falls into the current again. ; 

Eddy Water, with Sailors, the ſame with 
dead water, | rt 

EDEN (S.) the garden of, or terreſtrial para- 
Aiſe, the place where our firſt parents dwelt 


before their fall ; alſo any place of great de- 


light and pleaſantneſs. 
EDGE (S.) the extremity or outſide of a thing; 
alſe the ſharp ſide of any cutting inſtrument. 
EDGE (V.) to border, or put ſomething round 
or about the extremities of a thing; alſo to 
give way, or make room. F 
E'DGING (S.) a narrow fort of Jace ; alſo rows 
of ſhrubsor plants placed round gar den- beds, 
- compartments, èc. inſtead of borders. 
E'DGWORTE (S.) in Middleſex, a ſmall town 
whoſe market is weekly on Tharſday ; about 
10 miles from London. | 
FE'DIBLE (A.) that is fit or proper to eat. 


mand, or decree. 
EDIFECA'TION (S.) a building up, improve- 
ment, or inſtruction, . 


E'/DIFICE (S.) any building, or piece of work- 


. manſhip in architecture. | 
E DIF (V.) to improve, benefit, or learn 
from publick or private teaching, eſpecially 
applied to preaching in the church, &. 
E'DILES (S.) in the Roman Government, ma- 
giſtrates like our mayors ; there were two of 
them at a time: They had the ſuperintend- 
ance and care of publick and private werks 
and buildings, baths, aqueduRs, bridges, 
roads, &:, they alſo took cognizance of 
weights and meaſures, and regulated the 
markets for proviſians ; they examined co- 
medies before they were acted, and treated 
the people with games and ſhews at their 
oven expence. 


ED7'TiQN (S.) the publiſaing, ſetting forth, 


or declaring any thing, particular! 
| of the printing or publiſhing warns yu 
EDITOR (S.) the publiſher, declarer, or ma 
ker of a thing known, reſtrained commonly 
to him who ſets forth or publiſhes a book 
by cauſing to be printed, ; 

E'DMUND (S.) a name commonly uſed for 
men, and formerly ſeveral kings were of it ; 
the word fignifics a bleſſed or happy peace. 

E'DUCATE (V.] to inſtruct, teach, or bling 

1 Bal d 08 65 or take care of. 

) the Bringing up, and i 
ſiructing — n 

EDULCORA'TION (S.) in Pharmacy, is the 

dulcifying or ſweetening a medioine with 

ſugar ; in Chymiſiry, it is the freeing a body 
of its ſalts, after its calcination, by frequent 
waſhings in cold water, 

E'DWARD (S.) bleſſedneſs of nature, or hay. 
pineſs of diſpofition ; a name commonly u- 
ſed for men, and formerly much uſed for the 
kings of England, 

E'DWIN (S.) a happy or ſucceſsful conqueror; 
likewiſe a man's name. 

EEL (S.) a particular ſort of fiſh, that delights 
in ſandy and muddy places, whoſe bod) is 
very long and round, which, after the ſkin 
is ſtripped off, is very pleaſant eating. 

E'FFABLE (A.) that may be comprehended fo 
in the mind, as to be expreſſed in words; 
whatever is utterable, or capable of being 
exprefied or explained, 

EFF ACE v.) to deſtroy, blot out, ſpoil, ot 
take away. 

EFFECT (S.) the conſequence or production 
that follows or comes of the acting of a 
cauſe ; alſo the end or/finiſhing of a thing. 

EFFE'CT (v.) to perſotm, do, bring to pal 
or put in execution, 

EFFE'CTIONS (S.) in Geometry, the geome- 
trical conſtructians of problems, 

EFFE'CTIVE (A.) that Peforms, act of 
produces any thing. 


]EFFE'CTOR (S.) he that acts, does, or pet. 
E DICT (S.) a publick ordinance, law, com- 


forms a thing. 


merchant, tradeſman, ge ntleman, &c. 
EFFE/CTUAL (A.) ſofficient, or powerful e- 
nough to do what is wanting or neceſſar) io 
produce what is required. : 
EFFE/CTUATE (V.) to accompliſh, bring !0 
paſs, do or perform. | 
EFFE/MINACYer EFFE/MINATENESS(5) 
womaniſhneſs, ſoftneſs, acting or behavits 
ſter the manner or like to a woman. 
'MINATE (A.) ſoft, weak, tender, hi 
fantaſtical, and womaniſh. 
'EFFERVE'SCENCE or EFF ERVE/SCENCY 
(S.) a violent motion, or boiling up or 0% 
as iquors do by beat; alſo any ſtruggle 0 
ebullition of different liquors, or the von! 
| agitation that a perſon is in when enraged, 
or-in a paſſion of any ſort. ; " 
EFFICA'CIOUS (A.) powerful, mighty, ® 


Wo $ r uſeful, 


4 


| 


EFFE'CTS (S.) the goods or moveables of a | 
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FFICACY or EFFICA'/CIOUSNESS (S.) | 'GHAM. (s.) in Surrey, a fair large town” 


ken ver, ability, ſtrength, fitneſs, propriety, __ 3 3 e Lene, 
*. 3 0 EFFI'CIENCY - (S.) the | E'GRESS or EGRE/SSION, (S.) a going forth 
nl ebe or ability of doing a thing. or out of a place, : 
= y faculty; r (8) the producer, actor, or | EGY'PTIAN (S.) an inhabitant or native of 
; we 0 yy thing being done. | the c:untry called Egypt; allo a pretended ' 
for cauſe o 8.) the image, likene's, or repre - fortune te ler, or roller about the countries. 
it; eee, 9 perſon, a 5, EGYPTIAN (A.) ſomething that grows or 
= 1255 ON (S.) a belching, or breaking of comes out of the country called Egypt. 
ing companies EJACULAITION (s.) a ſhort, ſudden, and 
© OXE'SCENCE or EFFLORE!SCENCY F fervent prayer, upon fome extraordinary oc- 
lin. 1 . the blowing out like a flower ; the en- cafion ; alſs a cafting forth or emitting, 
ok upon a tubject, or ftouriſhing rheto- f EJA'CULATORY VESSELS (S.] thoſe veſ- 
the 1 allo the appearance of ſpots in a] fels through which the ſeed of an animal is 
with raph emitted in the act of generation. 
dody kr IVS (S.) thoſe ſmall particles of EFE'CT (v.) to caft, throw out, or diſcharge g 
ene matter that fly from off all odorifick bodies, alſo to turn a perfon out of poſſeſſion, by 2 
e —— s|E Sea is in Law, the turning a 
a - — dot: 2 7 out of en , by s regular proceſs g » 
U the ＋frlbx (8.) a running or flowing out of, or EIGHT, EVGHTEEN, EIGHTY, &c. (S.) 
icularly ſpoke of the action of a| the cardinal or poſitive numbers, expreſſing 
or; / _ abner: | ſo many ſingle or whole things, or parts of - 
'TROR" 17 eſt endeayour, ſtruggle, | thines. 
lights _—_ . i EIGHTH, & c. (A.) the ordinal number that 
Jay 19 EFFFRONTERY (S.) impudence, boldneſs, ſhews at what diſtance or number of places 
g ſkin xdaciouineſs, ſaucineſs, | or ſtations a thing is from the beginning of a 
ed fo F EU RENARCHY (S.) the governing by civil 
| traordinar | . a (8. 
ords j 3 8. | 1 out, a ſpilling;} laws, or in a peaceable way; Alſo the office 
being the Ancients, in their ſacrifices, made eu. or power of a juſtice of peace. 
* fm of wine and other liquors, which they | EI 8 (Part.) this or that, the one or the 
" called libations, | other, | - 
Aion EFT (S.) a ſmall venomous water — re- 9 80 5 1 note in the common 
} i i but $ in cale of muſic k. : 
; of a — with — e fi | ELA'BORATE (A.) difficult, laborious, re- 
pond Footy 
erwards, | S.) the e | 
E. G. two letters very frequently put for the | gent working any thing with the hands or 
eome · two Latin words exempli gratia, or _— ex LS ay 107 ak 4 
l A .) a place to work i 
0s of ee 5 — 8 particularly ſpoken JL, N wor b 
| EGBERT (8.) a man's name, figaifying ih- | houſe, where his furnace, ſtills, &c. are built. 
pet. lined t | f juſti ELA'PSE (V.) to ſſide, move, glide, or paſs 
clined to, or a lover of juſtice, i a 1 7 Slide, or pa 
ta EGE'STION (S.) a diſcharging, or evacuating | away in an eaſy gentle manner, hy 
s of a of the excrements by fiege ; alſo the patiage | ELA'PSED (A.) paft, gone, flipped away, 
7 | of the food out of the ſtomach, after digeſ- | that cannot be recalled, 
one tion, through the pylorus, into the other | ELA'STICITY (S.) the ſpringy property in 
proper veſſels, Aae bodies. whereby they reſtore themſe lves to 
oo EGG (S.) the ſeed of all animal creatures, | their natural ſtate and figure, which by ſome 
ring that is generally hatched or enlivened by the | external cauſe had deen diflurbed or al- 
8868 ſemale; but in common it means particularly tered, | | Pg 
f. 1 thoſe productions of female fowls that are | ELA'STICK. or ELA/STICAL (A.) an epithet 
havinh eaten by the human ſpecies, ſuch as hens, applied to thoſe bodies, which when temo- f 
5 ducks, geeſe, &c. | ved out of their natural ſituation or form, | 
ry AT EGG (V.) to fiir up, ſet on, excite, or pro- endeavour to reſtore themſelves to their firſt 
_— Toke a perſon to do ſomething, condition, by means of a certain ſpringinſs, | 
1 EGLANTINE (s.) ſweet briar. | with which they are endowed, | 
or * ECRE'GIOUS (A.) remarkable, choice, no- ELA TE (V.) to lift up, exalt, overvalue, or 
* torious, excellent, rare. ) | 


nraged, 


ECREMOND (s.) a borough-town in Cunt 


make proud, 


ELA'TED (A.) lifted or puffed up, proud, 

berland, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea, has] haughty, or over. valuing one's ſelf, 
_ a good market weekly on Saturday; diſtant } ELA'/TION (S.) a being-puffed or lifted up, 
Fea, from London 222 computed, and 287 mea- | : 


cal 


ſured miles, 


haughtineſs, pride, 
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F'LBOW (S.) the middle part of the arm, tions as are made to | EV, 
where the bending or joint is. a conſerve. i cho conlſtence of 4 chear 
E'LBOW-SHAKER (S.) a gameſter, one that | ELEEMO'SYNARY (A.) belongi LEV 
; ' | l : Onging to almy ; 
practiſes dice-playing. or victuals, wine, &c. that a perſcn ears) brilk 
E'LDERS (S.) among the Jeu, were the | drinks at the charge of another, 2 perſor 
moſt confiderable perſons for age, experjence, ELEGANCE or E'LEGANCY (S.) poli LEVA 
and wiſdom, who conſtituted the council of | neſs, neatneſs, or curiouſneſs of lane; z height 
the people; among the primitive Chrifians, dress, work, &c. * tion of 
thofe of the firſt rank in the church were | ELEGANT (A.) fine, neat, curious, delicas ſhore 
called elders, It is a name ſtill retained by | eloquent, "9 equal t 
the Preſbyterians, among whom they ate | ELE'GIACK (A.) mournful, ſorrowſul of or an arch 
3 who, together with the miniſters, belonging to an elegy. | the pol 
ſpect matters of religion and diſcipline, | Elegiach Perſes, in Latin Poetry, verly betwee 
take care of the poor, provide bread, wine, | that are alternately hexameters and pentz. of the « 
Ec. for the ſacrament, collect money to de-] meters, nifies t 
fray the expences of the congregation, c. |ELEGY (S.) a mournful or ſorrowful poem of a bu 
' E'LDERSHIP (S.) age or the right that | made upon the death of ſome friend or fi. graphy, 
c5mes to a perſon for being older by birth, | vourite, by worl 
or longer ſtanding in an office than another; | ELEME'NTARY (A.) that belongs to the be the buil 
alfo the office or power of an elder. ginning or ſeeds of things, or introduction ty hes the | 
E'LDEST (S.) the moſt aged, the firſt- born | arts or ſciences. : that the 
child, &c. ELEMENTS (5) the firſt principles oringre does it, 
ELEANOR (S.) a woman's name, fignifying | dients whereof bodies are compoſes, andiny tis ador 
fruitfol, : ' which they may be again reſolved; they ae Elva 
\' ELECAMPAINE (S.) the herb horſe-heal, | conceived to be ſimple and homogeneay; tical circ 
much recommended in caſes of colds, &c., | the chymiſts divide elements into earth, which en 
ELE'CT (S.) choſen or appointed; and ac- | they call caput mortuum, water, which they Elvat 
cording to ſome ſchemes of divinity, thoſe | call phlegm, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercuy; Meridian 
perſons pre-ordained to ſalvation, without | alſo the rudiments, beginningy, or priacpla — 
any regard to their obeying or diſobeying the] of arts and ſciences. | lace, 
commands or laws of God, from all eterni- |] 'LEMY (S.) a tranſparent reſin, by fone Angle 
© ty, are called the ele, ; called a gum, of a whitiſh colour internited ple the 
" ELE/CT (V.) to ſeparate, chooſe, or appoint | with yellow, which makes it reſemble wa, makes w 
a perſon or thing to or ſor a certain office or} a pretty briſk bitter, though not diſagreeall Elvat 
purpoſe, | taſte, and a ſmell ſomewhat like fenne|, 1 is tl 
ELE'CTION (S.) the choofing, appointing, | ELE'NCHUS (S.) the argument, heads, d 3 n 
or ſeparating a perſon or thing to ſome parti- | contents of a treatiſe z in'Logich, it fignife! > 10 
cular purpoſe, : a ſophiſm or fallacious argument, which i- E p (s up 
ELECTIVE (A.) thoſe offices or things that | pears like a juſt one. ulcles 
| are to be executed or done by perſons choſe | ELEPHANT (s.) the largeſt of all four-foote 5 8 
or appointed for that pu poſe, | - beaſts; he is very ſtrong, docile, cunoing, | 150 2 
- ELECTOR (S.) a perſon who has a right to] faithful, nimble, and ſo ſagacious, thi le ere 
elect or chooſe a perſon into an office; it is] is reported to do many things that migithx ich tt 
alſo applied, by way of eminence, to the | ſuppoſed to be far beyond the capacity of Foe 
princes of Germany, in whom lies the right | brute; he is ſo gentle and mild, that fi Ham > 
of electing an emperor ; they are all ſove- | weakeſt and moſt tame animals may peu be- arket 8 
reign princes in their own dominions, and | fore him without danger, and he never fight don Py 
are nine in number, any thing unleſs provoked : He will kl Ci 
ELE'CTORAL (A.) belonging or appertaining | horſe with one blow of his trunk, which boe or 
to a prince called an elector. - 1 long cartilaginous tube, hanging between l SON * 
ELECTORATE (S.) the dignity, govern- { teeth, with which he feeds himſelf; be bu . { 
ment, or territory of an elector or prince of] two large teeth, one ſtanding out on "th 4 
the German empire. | | fide his trunk, of which the ivory lo Ka'TION 
' * ELE!CTORESS (s.) the wife of an elector, | uſed and valued is made, eſpecially fort: K 25) kt 
or prince of the empire of Germany, does not eat fleſh, but lives on graſs and haft m vis 
ELECTRICAL (A.) a word applied to thoſe | ELEPHANTIASIS (S.) a kind of led, Al (8, 
bodies which attract or draw other lighter | which cauſes the arms and legs to * the infa 
bodies to themſelves. much, and grow very hard, and the oper, ftrc 
ELECTRI'CITY (S.) that force or property | become very rough and wrinkled. wum, 
in ſome bodies, whereby they attract or draw | ELEPHA!/NTINE (A.) relating or belong (S.) a w 
_ "Other little bodies to themſelves ; it differs | to an elephant. ; „and pe. 
from magnetiſm in this, that the latter only; Zlephantine Books, among the old _ ; daand W. 
relates to the attracting of iron; whereas the | were certain books of ivory, wherein d nearly ; 
former takes in moſt kinds of bodies, | proceedings of the ſenate, ſuch as edich, bigger; i 
ELE'CTUARY (S.) ſuch medicinal compofi- | Cres, &. were recorded, Elvin 
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FATE (v.) to life up, to raiſe or make 
chearful, to advance. 


LEVATED (A.) raiſed, advanced, made 


piſk or chearful ; and ſometimes ſpoke of a 
[ſon that has drank a little too freely, 
LEVATION (S.) a raifing or lifting up, 
height or altitude; in afronomy, the eleva- 
tion of the pole at any place, is the altitude 
thereof above the horizon, and is always 
equal to the latitude of the place; or it is 


an arch of the meridian intercepted between 
the pole and the horizon, and the difference 
between this and a quadrant is the elevation 
of the equator, In Arcbitect᷑ure, elewation fig- 
nies the ſcenography, or perſpective view 
of a building; it is alſo ufed for the ortho- 
graphy, or plan of the front of a building, 


by workmen vulgarly called the uprig ht of 
the building; in the Romrfb Religion, it ſigni- 
fies the raifing or lifting up the hoſt at maſs, 
that the people may adore it, the prieſt who 
does it, having firſt conſecrated, and cg 
his adoration to it himſelf, 

Elevation of a Star, is an arch of the ver- 
ical circle intercepted between it and the 
Norizon. | 

Elevation of the Equator, is an arch of the 


Inetidian (leſs than a quadrant) intercepted 


between the equator and the horizon of a 
place, 

Angle of Elevation, in Mechanicks, is the 

ple the line of direction of 7 projectile 
nakes with the horizon. 5 

Elevation of @ piece of Ordnance, in Gun- 

ry, is the angle which the chaſe or axis of 
ts bore makes with the horizon. 5 
EVATOR (S) a perſon or thing that raiſes 
Ir lifts up another; alſo the name of ſeveral 

uſcles which lift up the part they are fixed 


(S.) a fpright, hobgoblin, or fairy; an 
maginary being that the ignorance, ſuperſti- 
von and deſign of former times created, and 
ſich the vulgar ſtill retain ſome Opinion 
„ to frighten children with, 952 
HAM or HBLHAM (S.) in Kent, whoſe 
arket is weekly on Monday; diſtant from 
nden 58 computed, and 62 meaſured miles. 
GIBLE (A.) proper or fit to be choſe, 
— or performed, a 
SON (s.) a ſtriking off or daſhing out ; 
in Granimay it means the cutting off a 
del at the end of a verſe, &c; e 
RA TION (S.) in Pharmacy, a gentle boil. 
5 any thing in a liquor, in order to ex- 
a its virtue, or diminiſh its ſtrength, 
AIR (.) in Pharmacy, a medicine made 

the infuſion of ſeveral ingredients in a 
au ſtrong, or ſpirituous liquor or men. 


(v.) 2 wild beaſt found in Maſtovy, Swe. 
5 and Priſſa, but moſt * N C- 
4 and NMertb America it is about the ſize, 
: early the ſhape of a mule, but its ſnout 

der; it has a ſhort tail and cloven feet, 


ELV 
and has a large horn called a ramage, that 
_— three or four hundred weight, for the 
ſake of which, and its ſkin, it is ſrequently 
hunted and killed, l 
ELL (S.) a meaſure of length that in England 
is one yard and a quarter, or three feet nine 
inches ; in France, one yard and a half; and 
in Holland, three quarters of a yard Ezgiih. 
ELLESMERE (S.) in Sbret ire, fituate on 
the fide of a large meer or water, whoſe 
market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from 


London 127 computed, and 144 meaſured 


vulgarly, tho* falſely, called an oval 3 alfo a 
figure in Rbetoricb and in Grammar, whereby 
ſomething is left out, and muſt be under- 
ſtood to be expreſſed or ſupplied. 

ELLIPTICAL (A.) of or belonging to an el. 
lipfis, in an oval or egg-like form, 


Elliptical Compaſſes, a mathematical in- 


ſtrument which deſcribes an ellipſis with one 
ſweep, and with as much eaſe as a common 
pair of compaſſes does a circle. | 


Elliptical Conoid, a ſolid commonly called 


| a ſpheroid, | 

ELM (S.) a well. known timber- tree that 
grows very large, the planks whereof are 

_ much uſed in mining, &c, 

ELOCU'TION (S.) utterance, or delivery ia 
ſpeaking, and generally means a free, ready, 
and rhetorical manner of declaiming upon 
any ſubhject. fog 

E'LOGY (S.) a confirmation of a perſon's 
good character, an oration commonly in 
praiſe of a perfon, ufually pronounced at the 
funeral or commemoration of fame great 
man that is dead. of | 

9 (V.) to remove or carry a great 
way off, | 

ELONGA'TION (S.) the receding or digreffis 
of a planet from the ſun, with reſpect to 
eye placed upon the earth, See 

ELO'PE (V.) to go away privately, to withe 
draw clandeſtinely like an adultreſs, who 
leaves her huſband and family illegally, and 
lives with another man. 

ELO'PEMENT (s.) a private or clandeſtine 


withdrawing one's ſelf from the ſettled or 


ordinary habitation of a perſon, particularly 
that of a woman's leaving her huſband and 
family, for which the law puniſhes her with 
loſs of dower and maintenance from her 
E'LOQUENCE or E'LOQUENTNESS (S. 
the natural gift or acquired art of ſpeaking 
pertinently or gracefully to a publickaudience, 
ELSE (Part.) contrarily, otherwiſe, before, al- 


. ready, Wh 


ELU'CIDATE (V.) to enlighten, make clear, 


plain, apparent, or eaſy to be underſtood. 


EEUCIDA“TION (s.) the clearing up of difi- 
culties, the commeuting upon or explaining 


obſcure paſſages in an author, or the demon- 


ſtrating difficult problems, . 
ELUCY> 


ELLUPSIS (g.) one of the conick feQions, | 
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or compoling in the night-time, or by 


Cane 
dle light. | 


avoid any impending dangers that threaten 
a perſon, : t | 
_ ELVES (S.) imaginary beings with which wo- 
. men trighten froward children, under the 
_ "dreadful names of fairies, raw-head and 
bloody-hones, & . 
- ELU!SIVE or ELU'SORY (A) that tends to 
or helps forward the waving, avoiding, put- 
ting off, or ſhifting a thing. 4 
E'LY (S.) in Cambridgeſpire, js a large town, 
but neither populous nor beautiful; its mar- 
ket is weekly on Saturday ; it is ſometimes 
called a city, and is a biſhop's ſee, but is 
© unhealthy, although it. ſtands upon a rifing. 
ground, occaſioned by the fens; it is ſur- 
rounded by the Ozſe, and other ſtreams, ſo 
that it is commonly called the iſle of Ely : 
Its principal glory is its cathedral ; it had 
formerly the privileges of a county palatine, 
but they are now taken away ; diſtant from 
Londen 57 computed, and 69 meaſured miles, 
ELY'SI{AN FIELDS (.) in the Heathen My- 
' #bology, a place imagined to be ſtored with 
woods, groves, rivers, and other delightful 
ſcenes, whither the ſouls of the good were 
' ſuppoſed to go after this life, 
EMACERA'TION (S.) waſting, pining, de- 
caying ; alſo ſoaking, ſteeping, or ſouſing 
fleſh, fiſh, &c. ; # 
(V.) to de- 


EMA'CIATE or EMA!/'CERATE 
cay, waſte, or make lean, 
EMA'CULATE (V.) to purge, 
beautify, or take out ſpots, ; 
"'EMANAYTION (S.) a flowing, darting, pro- 
. _ ceeding or iſſuing out of or from a thing. 
'EMANA'TIVE (A) that flows, iſſues, 
proceeds from another. 


purify, cleznſe, 


to free a ſon from the juriſdiction of his fa- 


ther. 

EMANCIPATION (S.) among the #/d Romany, 
was the ſetting a ſon free, or exempting 
him from ſubjection to his father, whereby 
he became his own maſter, and whatever 
effects he thenceforth ſhould obtain, were 
his ſole property, whereas before his father 

had a title to them. | pa 

EMA'SCULATE (V.) to weaken or deſtroy 
the ſtrength of any male creature, whether 
it be by gelding, too free uſe, &c. 

EMASCUL'ATION (S.) a gelding, or caſ- 
trating. 5 N | 

EMAUX DE L'ESCU (S.) in Heraldry, the 
metal and colour of an eſcutcheon. 

EMBA LE (V.) to encloſe or make up goods 

into packs or parcels called bales, | 

EMBA'LM (V.) to preſerve a dead body from 

corruption, by perfuming and anointing it 

with odoriferous ſpices, drugs, oils, &c. 

* EMBARCADERE (S.) a term uſed in Ame- 


i 


ELU'DE (V.) to divert, put aſide, ward off, or 


q 


EMA'NCIPATE (v.) among the Remans, was | 


ELUCUBRA!TION (S.) the ſtudying, writing, | 


.| EMBA/RK (v.) to go aboard a ſhip in order 


| 


; 


. or} 


F 


EMB 

do ſome conſiderable place farther with 
EMBA'RGO (S.) a prohibition given » J 
| 8 2 e ſhips, whereby they are i 

bid to enter into, or go out b in eli 

at leaſt for a certain 5 1 e ＋ 
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804 voyage; allo to enter one's ſelf into 
_ undertaking or defign, to become a part 
with others, 4p | 
EMBA'RKING or EMBARKA'TION ( 
the going a ſhip · board to proſecute a voyng 
the entering upon or commencing a party 
a project, deſign, &c. 4 
EMBA'/RRAS (V.) do perplex, trouble 
render any affair obſcure or diffcult. 
EMBA“ RRASMENT (s.) a clog, hindran 
perplexity, encumbrance, &c. 
EMBA'SSADOR (S.) the publick minifter 
a king or republick ſent from one court 
negotiate ſtate buſineſs at another. 
E'MBASSAGE or E'MBASSY (s.) thecn 
miſſion, power, authority, errand, or by 
" neſs of an embaſſador, 
EMBA'TTLE (V.) to put in array, or in 
der for battle; ſpoken of an eſcutcheog 
is when the out- line of an ordinary t 
bles the battlement of walls. 
EMBA'TTLED (A.) in Heraldry, is when 
edge of an ordinary looks like the 
ments of a caſtle. x | 
EMBE'LLISH (V.) to adorn, beautify, « 
ment, or ſet off, | 
EMBELLISHMENT (S.) an ornament, f 
ting off, or beautifying. 
E'MBER- DAYS or WEEKS (S.) Wedel 
Friday and Saturday after QuadrageHn N 
day, I bitſuntide, Holyrood. day in S hn 
and St. Lucy' e- day in December; it is oat 
Sundays after theſe days, that the canoe 
appoints the ſolemn ordination of pri 
deacons, though the biſhops way, 
_ pleaſe, perform that office on any others 
day or holiday. 1 
E'MBERS (S.) wood or coals hall k 
ſometimes called cinders. 
EMBE'ZLE or EMBE'ZZLE (V.) to 
| ſpoil, deſtroy, or ſteal privately. 
E/MBLEM (S.) an hieroglyphical devicet 
preſent ſome hiſtory or moral inſtru 
EMBLEMA!/TICAL or EM RLE I 


(A.) after the form or manner of t or bank, 

diem or riddle, in a hidden manner d DYTION 

preſſion. A 
E'MBLEMENTS (S.) ſtrictiy (peaking, 

nify the profits of lands ſown, thous 


ſometimes uſed for thoſe growing nal 
as graſs, c. | 
E'MBOLISM (S.) in Chronology, 
_ calation uſed by the Greeksto m 
year, which was but 354 0ays, 
ſolar, which was 365 days. 
E'MBOLUS (SJ the piſton or 
ump or ſyringe. : f f 
EM BOSS (V.) to beautify with ex" 
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ber in lik, flver, &c. in Hunting, it is 


think ; 

n by pi chafing a deer into a thicket, | 
ey are it o SNG (s.) the art of making figures 
tain po in 16ievo, whether it be by caſting in me- 


ty, or by embroide ing, or carving upon 
cold, wood, ſtone, Ss. ſo that the device 
may be protuberar.t from the plane upon 
which it is per formed. | 

0 WBI. (V.) to cut up and take out the 
bowels or inwards of any creature whatever, 
(BRAICE (v.) to encircle or encloſe one 
perſon in the arms of another, and is com- 
monly ſuppoſed to be an act that expreſſes 


in order 
lf into 
e 4 party 


10N ( 
2 a Voyap 
> A party 


rouble, 
ult, 
hindran 


bmetimes a ſure mark of treachery, 
BRA'SSURE (S.) in Arebitecture, is the 
neening for a gap, or opening for a door or 
ina on the infide of the wall, that the 
bor or cafement may have the greater play, 
nd that the light may come in the better ; 
m Fortification it is a hole or aperture thro” 
lich a cannon is pointed, | 
BROCA'TION (S.) a ſoaking or ſteeping 
ſome liquid matter; in Pharmacy it is a 
(ft of gentle fomentation, in which the 
wn liquor diſtils very ſlowly, drop by drop, 
jon the part of the body to be fomented; 
it is the applying of cloths dipt in oil, 
hegar, ds. to aſſwage an affected part. 
BROVDER (V.) to adorn filk or cloth 
th figures, or devices, wraught with a 
le in gold, filver, Kc. | 


miniſter 
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T. 
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utify, 


ament, | / 
| with a needle upon filk or cloth, 


Wednel IROTDERY (S.) the work of an em- 
age f uaerer, , « 
in Sep ROT'L (V.) to kindle the coals of d:Men- 


. it is of „ to ſet people at variance, to excite 


je Candfsl irrels, confuſion, and diſorder, . 
of prief Ryo (s.) the foetus in the womb as ſoon 
way, if 4 it receives the viſible form of a child; alſo 
1y other thing that is in projection, but not 


ught to perfection, is faid to be in embryo, 
No rOAV (S.) the diff:Qing of a foe- 
vrchild brought forth before its due time. 


.) to KYULCUS S.) an inſtrument uſed by 
5 midwives to extract the bones of an 
| devicet0 yo or dead child out of the womb. 
we 3 65 0 og uſed in the accompts 
LE ne inner. for what t | 
_ e , ha they have in 
anner «ff D rio (s.) correcting an error, or 


lg ſomething to a piece of work to make 
ſe perfect or compleat than it was be- 


DA'TOR (s.) a cor 
I) piece of Os mY 2 
ALD (S.) a precious tranſparent ſtone 
green colour; in Heraldry, it is uſed 


dof vert ; 
of e =o in the blazoning the 


the higheſt degree of love and affection, and 


IROVDERER s.) one who works devi- 


EMA! 
coming out of an eclipſe, and appearing vis 
fibly again. | | 


turn of affairs, the condition that any thing 
| is in to require ſomething eXtraord:nary to 
be done, : AT ts 
epocha from whence a computation of time 
is dated. #44 | 
EME/RSION (S.) the rifing of a body above 
the ſurface of a fluid heavier than itſelt, into 


of an equal bulk of the ſolid ; in Aftronomy, 
it is when the ſan or moon begins to re-ap- 
| pear after an eclipſe, 

E'MERY (S.) a metalline fione found in moſt 
or all mines, that yield metal, and particu- 
tarly in gold, filver, and copper ones ; it is 
diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts, wiz. Spaniſh, 


old mines in the Span;ſþ Ve Indies, the 
cond in copper mines, and the laſt in iron 
mines, and is that which is generally uſed; 
it is of a browniſh colour, inclining to a ted, 
and is ſo very hard, that it is very difficult to 


mixed with oil, it cleans and poliſhes any 
iron ware, marble, &c. curiouſly. 
EME/TICK (S.) any medicine that excites or 
cauſes vomiting, - x 
. Emetick Peder, or Powder of Algareth, 
a precipitate, or butter of antimony qulci- 
. fled by frequent lotions. . 
Emetitk Tartar, cream of tartar pulverized 


lorum. | 
Enetict Wine, white-wine, wherein is in 


fuſed ſome crocus metallorum, or glaſs of an» 

. timony. - 

E'MINENCE or E'MINENCY (S.) a title of 
honour given to cardinals, as being more ho- 

' nourable than excellency ; this title was con- 
ferred upon them by a decree, of pope Ur- 
ban VIII. which bears date the 1oth of Ja- 


addreſſed to by this title. Alſo any rifing 
ground or place confiderably above the ſur- 
face of the common earth, as a watch-tow 
er, battlement, &c. is ſo called. | 
E'MINENT- (A.) famous for ſome extraordi- 
nary qualifications of nature or art, 
'E'MIR (S.) among the Turks, a title given to 
the deſcendants or relations of Mabomer ; 
they are in great eſteem, and it is they only, 
who have the privilege of wearing the green, 
turban z it is ſometimes added to other 
words, and then fignifies a principal officer, 
E/MISSARY (S.) one ſent out as a ſpy to give 
intelligence of what paſſes in another coun- 


GE (v.) a body is f. 
forcibly Pe rhe, We. When 


It riſes apaj X 
ls zpp hogs above the ſurface thereof; 


* 


try, city, houſe, &c. 


plunged into a EMITSSION (S.) a ſending forth, and particu- 


larly ſpoken ot odoriferous bodies, that ſhoot | 


to either of the luminaries or ſend * their pleafing or diſagteeable . | 


EME'RGENCY (S.) a ſudden, unexpected 


EME'RGENT YEAR ($.) in Chronology, the 


which it had been forcibly plunged 3 and this 
is always done with a velocity equal to the 
exceſs of the weight of the fluid, above that 


red, and common ; the firſt is found in the 


reduce it to a powder; its uſe is, hit being 


and mixed with one fourth of crocus metal. _ 


nuary, 1638 ; the grand mafter of Maia is 


f 

| 
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E MpPEROR (S.) was the common name of the 


| EMPHYSE/MA (8) a windy (ſwelling, or 
bloating of the whole cuter habit of the | others. 


EMP 
ticles that excite pleaſure or pain in the ol- | 
factory nerves of the patient. 


E M U 


body, fike ar if it was blown or peftd y 


with a pair of be!lows, &c. 


EMIT (v.) to caſt or ferid forth rays or | E'MPIRE (S.) any large extent of 


teams, &c, as the ſun emits rays of bght, 
and a roſe teams oLan agreeable ſavour, 
E'MMET (S.) an ant or piſmire. 
EMO'LLIENT (A.) any thing that ſoftens or 
+ makes a thing or perſon pliant, ſoft, looſe, 
or eaſy, whether it be a medicine, argu- 
ment, or preſent. | | 
ay *:f LUMENT (S.) benefit, advantage, pro- 
t. &c. 
EMO / TION (S.) a violent ſtruggle in the 
mind, a ſtirring or endeavouring to go forth. 
EMPA'LEMENT or IMPA'LEMENT (S.) an 
exquiſite cruel! torment uſed by the old Ro- 
mam, the modern Turks, and others, which 


up the fundament through the body of the 
party puniſhed, 
EPMPA'NNEL (V.) to write down the names 


of ſuch perſons as are called upon the jury, | EMPLA'STER (S.) the common name ton 
medicine that is made up of proper ingredi« 
ents, fit to be applied to wounds, ſore, 1 
cers, & c. and ſpread upon leather, pape 
Ec. and commonly of a clammy or fic 
natute, by which means it may cafily fa 
upon the ſkin, keep off the extemal air 
and infuſe the virtues of the compoſition ith 


in a roll or lift, which is called a pannel. 
EMPA'RLANCE (S.) a motion, deſire, re- 
queſt, or petition in a court of record, for 
a day of reſpite, or putting the cauſe off to 
another time for trial. | 
EMPA'SMA (S.) in Pbyfich, is the ſprinkling 
or ſtrewing of a perfumed duſt or powder 
upon or over the body, to correct the ill 
ſcent thereof, and to prevent its too violent- 
ly ſweating. | 
EMPA'STING (S.) a term in Painting, figni- 
fying the laying on of the colours very thick 
or ſtrongly, without breaking off the edges, 
and mixing them into another. 


Roman generals, but more particularly the 
name of that general who, upon winning 

ſome extraordinry battle, was firſt ſaluted 
by the ſoldiers by that name, which was af- 
terwards conferred upon him by the ſenate 
but in proceſs of time it became the title of 
him who was-an abſolute monarch, and as 
ſuch, is till uſed by the Perſians and other 
eaſtern nations; in Europe, it is commonly 
meant of the chief or principal magiſtrate of 
Germany, and is commonly ſuppoſed to give 
him the precedence of all other ſovereigns, 
and that they have the right of conferring 
the regal dignity, and advancing dukedoms, 
&c. .into kingdoms, as was done by Leopold 
by Pruffia, Cc. but Anciently, both the 
kings of France and England were called 
emperors, 

E'MPHASIS (S.) an earneſt and ſtiong pref. 
fing, what one defires to be done, by (peaking 
or a ſome particular words or 
ſentences with a peculiar tone of the voice, 
to make it be taken the more notice of. | 

EMPHA'TICAL or EMPHA'TICK (A.) that 
is ſpoke or wrote in an extraordinary man- 


ner ; full of energy, power, or ſignificancy 


% 


EMPY'REAL (A.) belonging or 


E'MULATE (V.) to endea 


under the juriſdiction of one perſon ; Hifto. 

ry mentions four famous empires, ez. th 
Aſſyrian, Perſian, Grecian and Roman, which 
laſt, ſome pretend, does Qiill exift in the 
empire of Germany, but with the ſame rei · 
ſon that the other three may be ſaid to exif; 
vulgarly ſpeaking, the word generally in 
Europe means Germany, which in the year 
Zoe. was, on Cbrifilmas- day, advanced to thi 
dignity by pope Leo III. who then put the 
crown upon the head of Charlemagre, by the 


name of emperor. 


EMPIRICAL (A.) like to, after the manner 
of, or belonging to a quack, 
conſiſts in forcing or driving a ſtick or pale |E'MPIRICK. (S.) one who pretends to ſkillin 
phyſick by mere practice, without a regular 
education and ſtudy fit for the purpoſe; a 


mountebank or quack, 


to the part aggrieved, 


EMPLEA'D (V.) to argue or plead at the bu 
as lawyers do, 
EMPLOY! (V.) to ſet a perſon about di 
ſomething ; alſo to make uſe of a thing 
EMPLOY” or EMPLOYMENT (S.) the uu 
bufineſs, or occupation that a perſon om 


rily ſpends his time in, either for 
or profit. 


EMPO/RIUM (S.) a great city or mug 
town, and by way of eminence ſpokes 


the chief city of a kingdom, 33 


called the great Emporium of England, 
E'MPRESS or E/MPERESS (s.) the wilt 
an emperor, or a woman that gore 


empire, 


E'MPTY (A.) hollow, void, unfilled; | 
vain- glorious, fooliſh, weak, filly, vn 
EMPTY (v.) to draw or take one ting 
of another; to leave nothing in 1 


houſe, purſe, &c. 


to the higheſt heaven, or imagina!y 
of hleſſed ſouls, 


EMPY'/REUM (S.) the higheſt hea 
place where the bleſſed enjoy the bel 
viſion ; which ſome of the fathers im 
to be created, before the heaven d 


ment, viſible to us, was created, 
God reſides there locally. 


excel, by an earneſt deſire of * 
. perior to the perfections of ano. 


EMULA'TION (S.) a noble and pf 


thy ſtriving to do { 
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ENCE 
MULA' TOR (S.) one that endeavours to 
F or excel another; alſo one that en- 
vies another's excellence. 
FMU'LGE v.) to preſs or get out by ſtroking 
moderately, as women do that milk kine, 


oats, Kc. - HP 

PMULOUS (A.) defirous, or endeavouring 
to ſurpaſs, excel, or go beyond; alſo envi- 
ous, or ill-natured, 


ENC 
which trouble the noſe 3 auricu/arer, which 
affect the ears z dentaler, which are found in 
the teeth, _ \ | 

ENCEPPE”' (A.) in Heraldry, girt round the 
m ddle with a chain. | ; 

ENCHANT (V.) to bewitch, er fo blind the 
eyes of a perſon's reaſon, that he does things 
not only contradictory to reaſon, but alſo 
hurtful to the doer. | 


FMULOUSNESS (S.) the act or defire of | ENCHA'NTMENT (S.) magick, ſorcery, 


exceeding, ſurpaſſing, going beyond, or ex 
celing. 6 I _ 
EMU'LSION (S.) a phyſical drink, made of 
he pulp or kernels of oleaginous ſeeds infu- 
ſed in a proper diſtilled liquor; or light.de- 
coctions, which being ſtrained, are ſweetned 


Vith ſuzar, &c, 


EMU'NCTORY (S.) a cleanſer, or ſeparater 
of the humours and excrements of the body, 
which would otherwiſe prove prejudicial ; it 
ſometimes means alſo a cavity adjoining to the 
part that ſeparates, wherein the excrementi- 
tioug humour is collected and preſerved for 

| evacuation, The kidneys, urinary bladder, and 

| miliary glands of the ſkin are emunct̃ories. 

ENA'BLE (V.) to render a perſon capable of 
doing a thing, either by aſſiſtance, or in- 
ſtruction. . 

ENA'CT (V.) to make a publick law, order, 
a 5 

ENA'LLAGE (S.) a Grammatical figure, that 
upon ſome occaſions changes one mood or 
tale dor another, LOL g 

NALURON (S.) in Heraldry, is a bordure 
charged wth any bearing, as martlets, &c. 
NA'MEL (V.) to paint, colour or japan 


- 


things with glaſs, and other metalline mate- 8 


rials for divers purpoſes, as the imitation of 
precious ſtones, c. N 

NA'MEL (S.) a compoſition for inlaying 
gold, filver, copper, &c. made of various 
Nor of metalline ſubſtances. 3 
PAMOUR (V.) to make a perſon in love 


un ſomething. | 
A MOURED (A.) conquered, charmed, 
very much in love with a perſon or thing. 
ARRA'TION (8.) a relating a ſtory, or 
eciting what paſſed, either immediately, or 
x conſiderable time before. | 
E MP (V.) to caſt up, form, or put an 
ny into a regular and orderly camp, ot 
eld of battle, either to engage another ar- 
V or to beſiege a town, &c, | 
2 We (S.) a ſwelling of the caruncu- 
Achty malis, in the great canthus, or cor- 
er of the eye, de Eyes Bt: 
* a, (S.) a feaſt celebrated by the Few 
* *25th of the ninth month, in comme 
* of the cleanſing or purifying the 
* by the Macta bees, which had been 
; 95 by Antiocbus Epipbanes. N 
E 1 5 (S.) in Medicine, worms, gene. 
555 IT head ; of which there are four 
"3%  *ncepbali, properly fo called, or 
und in the brain; #arinarjs or thoſe 


WM 


4 


witchcraft, any kind of acting upon ai. ether, 
and captivating the ſenſes. | 
ENCHA/SE (V.) to ſet precious ſtones, pic- 
tures, &c. in gold, filver, &c. 
ENCHA'SING, INCHA'SING, or CHA'- 
SING (S.) the fine, beautiful, ornamenting 
toys, &c. ſuch as ſauff boxes, watch-caſes, 
Ec. with all ſorts of flowers, birds, figures, 
knots, compartments, &c. in relievo, | 
ENCHIRTDION (S.) a (mall, portable book, 
in which are a colleQion of valuable notes, 
or a book to make memorandums in, as op- 
ortunity offers, | 
ENCTRCLE (V.) to encloſe, ſurround, or put 
within a circle, . 
ENCLA'VE (V.) in Hera:dry, to join or let 
one part into another, particularly in a ſquare 
og 


form. ; 

ENCLO'SE (V.) to ſhut up, or in; to ſur- 

round on all ſides. 

.ENCLO'SURE (S.) any place hedged in, or 
about whieh a ditch, wall, or bank is dug, 
built, or thrown up. 

ENCO'MIAST (S.) a compoſer, 

pronouncer of encomiums. 

ENCO/MIUM (S.) a ſpeech, oration, or co- 

py of verſes in the praiſe of ſame perſon or 
thing. | 

.ENCO'MPASS (V.) to ſurround or conta.n 

within a certain ſpace. © | 

EN COUNTER (V.) to meet, fight, ſtrug- 


writer or 


gle or contend with another. 
EENCOU/NTER (S.) a battle, ſkirmiſh, diſ- 
pute or ſtruggle. | 
ENCOU'RAGE (V.) to excite, tir up, ani- 
mate, reward, or defend. 
ENCOURAGEMENT (S.) a reward, pro- 
tection, or incitement, 


5 (v.) to grow more in number, 
a 


or larger in ſize. . | : 
ENCROA'CH (V.] to invade the property of 
another unjuſtly. es 
ENCROA'CHMENT (S.) the actual and un- 
lawful raiſing a man's rent, or illegally com- 
ing upon his premiſes, and ſtealing a part 
thereof, by digging a ditch, throwing up a 
bank, removing a land mark, &c, 
8 (V.) to trouble, perplex, or 
hinder. 

ENCU!MBRANCE (S.) any thing that is 
trouhleſome, a clog; weight, hindrance, or 
embarraſſment. Ee 
ENCYCLOPE DIA (S.) a 


collection, cirele, 


or chain of all the arts and ſciences; 6 


5 


- 


NE 
'fame with Cyclopœdi a, the name, or title, of 
Cbamberi's univerſal dictionary. : 
| END 8.) the extremity, conclufion, or finiſh- 
ing of a thing; alſo the aim, mark, or de- 
fign intended. 
END (v.) to accompliſh, finiſh, or perform 
what was defired or intended, 

ENDA'MAGE (.) to hurt, prejudice, maim, 

| ſpoil, or damage. 

ENDEA'R (V.) to make one's ſelf beloved 

by, or valuable to another, 

EN DE ARM NT (S.) ſomething that renders 
a perſon or thing valuable to, or beloved by 
another. 

ENDE'AVOUR (V.) to ftrive, or try to do, 
or accompliſh a thing. , h 

ENDE'AVOUR (S.) the act of attempting, 
ſtriving, or trying to do a thing. 

EN DEC AGON (S.) a Geometrical figure, con- 

ſifting of eleven ſides and angles, | 
ENDI'CTMENT (S.) fee Iadictment. 
ENDI'TE (V.) to compoſe or dictate the 
matter or ſubſtance of a letter. 
E'NDIVE (S.) a pleaſant ſallad herb. 
E'NDLESS (A.) that has no bounds, limits, 
or terminations ; that continues, or abides 
for ever. 
ENDO'RSE (V.) to write upon the back of 
hills of exchange, deeds, inſtruments, &0. 
ſomething proper to the purport thereof; as 
the receipt of money, an affignment to ano- 
ther, &Cc. 
ENDO'RSE (S.) in Heraldry, is an ordinary 
containing the eighth part of a pale. 
ENDO'/RSED (A.) wrote upon the back-fide 
or that on which the conditions, articles, &c. 
are wrote; in Heraldry, it is the bearing 
creatures back to back. | 
ENDO'W (V.) to give a ages ag a perſon ; 
alſo to ſet apart any lands, rents, &c. for the 
maintenance or ſupport of any thing ; as a 
ſchool, alms- houſe, church, &c. 
EN DO'WMENT (S.) the giving a dowry to a 
woman; alſo the beſtowing or affigning 
any rents or other profits for the maintenance 
and ſupport of any coliege, ſchool, vicarage, 
&c. alſo the faculties of the mind, or capa- 
city to do, or learn any thing. 


*ENDUE (v.) to qualify, ſupply, or furniſh |} 
with properties or capacities of performing 


particular or general acts. 


ENDU'RE (V.) to ſuffer, undergo, ſuſtain, 


bear, or go through, | 


EN MON (S.) a ſtyptick, or medicine 
which ſtanches or prevents the blood's run- 
ning out at an orifice, by cloſing the paſſa. 
ges, or rendering the blood leſs fluid, or re- 


tarding its motion. ö 
E NEMA (S.) in Pbarmacy, a clyſter. 
E NEM (S.) one that is againft the 'benefi 


or advantage of another; an adverſary or 


ENG 
are ſull and ſtrong, and the images f 
and natural ; in Phileſopby, 9 
which by their great degree of activity pro- 
duce operations maniſeſtly different, accord. 


ing to their various circumſtances or mo. 
tions, at called energetica! particles, 


E'NERGY (S.) force, virtue, efficacy ; in 


Rhetor ich, it means ſtrong reaſon 
earneſt preſſing for a * hong *Y 


ENERGUME'NUS (S.) a term in Divinity, 


for one poſſeſſed with the devil. 
ENE'RVATE (V,) to weaken or deprive of 
ſtrength, by rendering the nerves and finew 
of the body too weak to perform their pro 
per offices, either by voluptuous and riotou 
living, or otherwiſe, 
ENERVA'TION (S.) a weakening, ſpoiling, 
or taking away the ftrength of the nerves 
and finews, ſo as to render them unfit for 
their proper office, 
ENFEE'BLE (V,) to render weak, helpleſs 
or inſufficient, 
ENFIELD (S.) in Middleſex ; the ground 
hereabouts was formerly very fenny ; but af 
late years it has been ſo drained, that it i 
now gocd meadow ground; the maiketi 
weekly on Saturday; this town was (amout 
for a large number of tanners living in it; 
diſtant from London 10 computed, and 11 
meaſured miles, | 
ENFILA'DE (S.) a ſeries or continuation d 
things diſpoſed in the ſame line, or all in 
row; it is alſo applied in military Again, t0 
trenches, or other lines ſo diſpoſed, that the 
may be ſcowered or ſwept away by the a 
non in a ſireight line, 
ENFO/RCE (V.) to ſtrengthen, ſupport, ui 
invigorate; alſo to compel or conſtrain. 
ENERA'NCHISE (v.) to incorporate 2 m 
into or make him free of any ſociety ot d 
dy politick. ; 
ENFRA'NCHISEMENT (S.) the making & 
incorporating a man a member of ſomebod 
politick: THis is a more general uod in 
law, than manumiſſion, as being more ps 
perly applied to a villain or mean perl] 
and therefore every manumiſſion 154 
Francbiſement, but every enfrancbiſenent6i 
a manumiſſion. 3 
ENGA'GE (v.) to beſpeak or influence? pr 
ſon; to promiſe the doing of bone 
to ſet to work, or employ a pefſon j t 
fight; alſo to become ſecurity for anothet, 
ENGA'GEMENT (s.) ſometimes mat 
battle, and ſometimes an obligation als 
form ſomething, — 
EN CE NDER (V. ] to beget, or bred 
monly ſpoken of thoſe animals that i* 
of the human ſpecies, of D 
t ENGINE (S.) > mechaica influ, 
to effect any thing, compoſed 


opponent, one that does or ſtrives to hurt ſcrews, &c. but particulaly thoſe int 


another. 


kept in every pariſh, for the chrowing 


_ . ENERGE/TICAL (A.) an epithet applied to | quantities of water upcn borſs, “ 


a diſcourſe or ſpeech, wherein the 
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eNGINEE'R (ö.) one well ſkilled in m. king 


PNGLAND {S,) the beſt and largeſt part of 


ein, and is a very populous, rich, flouriſhing 


- moſt of which take their name from their 


| ſes or biſhopricks, each into a certain num- 
ber of pariſhes. The country is generally |. 


| unwholſome foreſts, nor over-topped with 
[ dreadful high mountains; no country is freer | 

from hurtful and ravenous beaſts, venomous || 
ſerpents, and noiſome flies and vermin ; | 
| watered with the Thames, 


the air for the moſt part groſs, and impreg- 


E NG ' 
kre, in order to extinguith ĩt; alſo an 


of . 
are device, or contrivance. 


artifice, 

engines ; and particularly in War, 
p 7 e bufineſs it is to attack or de- 
10 towns, caſſ les or fortreſſes, and make 
fre works, for execution or pleaſure. 


the iland called Great blah Which bens 
vided into three principal parts, viz. Eng- 
44 Scalar, and Wales, is the moſt ſouth- 


kingdom of itſelf, parted from Scotland by 
als by the river Dee. With relation to 
* bers it is bounded eaſtward by 
the Gernan ocean, Which ſeparates it from 
the Low Countries; ſouthward by the chan- 
pel, which divides it from France; and weſt 
ward by the IIb ſea, or St. George's chan- 
nel, which parts it from Ireland ; being in 
length, from north to fouth, wiz. from Ber- 
wick upon Teveed to Portſmouth in Hampſpire, 
420 miles; and in breadth from Dover to 
the Land's End, ſrom eaſt to weſt, 230 
miles ; and as to the globe, lies between 50 
and 57 degrees of north latitude z the longeſt 
day in the moſt northern parts is upwards of 
17 hours, It took its name from an ancient 
people called Angles, inhabitants of Furland: 
in Denmark, who joining with their neigh- 


name was given it by a ſpecial proclamation 
of Egbert, the firſt fole monarch of Ergland 
fince the heptarchy, In the reign of 4/fred, 
about $00 years ago, it was firſt divided into 


number, viz,” 18 maritime, and 22 inland, 
reſpeQive chief towns, For the publick ad- 


England is divided into fix circuits, each con- 


vernment E/ gland is divided into 24 diccel- 


flat and open, not overgrown with wild and 


Medway, Severn, 
Ouſe, Trent, Humber, Teer, Tine and Tweed z 
nated with the ſaltneſs of the ſea, from 
whence ariſes the gteateſt inconveniencies 
the place is fubje& to. ather 


changeable and irregular z but for the moſt 


and winter. For food, 


plentiful, either of corn 


Pin or paſture, for man 


» Nor of great and ſma!l cattle, both 


the rivers Teveed and Solway, and from part 


bours the Sarin, conquered Britain; This | 


ſhires or counties, which are now 40 in 


miniſtration of juſtice, by itinerant judges, | 


——— 


— 


for meat and labour; and the ſea and rivers 


T 


ENG. _ 
yield a great abundance of excellent fiſh ; 


the liquor is generally beer or ale, both ſtront 
and ſmall, of which they have the beſt in 


Europe, great quantities whereof are exported 


for its excellency; for cloaths, the beſt of all 
woollen manufactures, vaſt quantities whereof 
are exported all over the world ; the tim- 
ber, eſpecially for ſhipping, much the beſt in 


the world; its vegetable and mineral produc- 


tions are not only ſufficient ior its own uſe, 
but it exports more lead than all Zurope be- 
ſides, Its inhabitants are originally com- 
pounded of Saxons, Danes, Normans, Britars 
and Romans; and as the country is tempe- 
rate ard moiſt, ſo they have naturally a clear 
complexion ; their ſtature comely, their coun- 
tenance graceful; but for tallneſs and ftrength 
the weſtern people commonly exceed ; the 
women generally handſomer than in other 
places; their temper or diſpoſition neither too 
fiery and volatile, nor too cold and phleg - 
matick, by which reaſon they are capable of 
all ſorts of learning, fit for counſel, and ready 
ſor execution, as their warlike exploits with 
all the neighbouring nations, their fine, nu- 
merousand celebrated ſcholars, and their rare 
and excellent mechanick perſormances and 
inventions abundantly ſhew, The eftabliſhed 


religion is much the ſame with the foreign 


Proteſtant churches as to doctrine, but dif- 
ferent as to church diſcipline ; althoꝰ there are 
a multitude of different per ſuaſions, which, 
by the idulgence of the ſtate are tolerated. 
The government is by king, lords and com- 
mons ; and as. the commons cannot paſs any 
law without the lords concurrence, ſo neither 
them, nor both of them, can do it without 
the royal aſſent, The executive power is 
lodged ſolely in the king, whoſe power, tho! 


not abſolute, is yet very great; for of him- 


ſelf he can make treaties and leagues, peace 


n- | and war, with foreign ſtates, and preſs men, 
taining a certain number of counties, whe:e- | 
in the judges appointed by the king, take a |. 
progreſs twice a year. For the church go- 


if occaſion be: He has the choice and nomi- 
nation of all officers and commanders z the 
principal direction and command of his for- 
ces, and the diſpoſal of all magzzines, am- 


munition, caſtles, ports, forts, havens, and 


ſhips of war; the militia is wholly at his 


command; and tho” he cannot lega IV raiſe 


money upon his ſubjects without a parlia- 
ment, yet he has. the ſole diſpoſal of the 
publick money : All counſellors and officers 
of the ſtate, judges, biſhops and other high 
dignities in the church, are in his nomina- 
tion; it is in his power to convene, adjourn, 
prorogue, and diſſolve parliaments ; he can 


. Increaſe the number of the houſe of peers by 


| Part cloudy and rainy, eſpecially. in the fall |. 
no country is more 1 


| 


creating more barons, or ſummoning by writ 
The weather is] 


whom he pleaſes ; ſo may he alſo increaſe the 
commons, by beſtowing privileges, to ſend 
burgeſſes, upon thoſe towns that do not now 
It is the king appoints the metal, weight, 
purity, and value of the coin; and by his 
proclamation may make any foreign-coin be 
lawful 2 of England, He is both the 
3 | 
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fountain of juſtice and merey, and can par- 
don malefactors, except in the caſe of ap- 
peals: He is alſo the fountain of honour, 
all titles, both great and ſmall, flowing from 
and is ſupreme as well over eccheſiaſ- 
At his coronation he 4s 
anainted with oil, and has the dalmatica — 
e 

All 
eſtates fall to him that want either heirs, or 
arc forfeited, and ſo do the lands of aliens | 
dying without iſſue, c. All perſons, at 
their firſt addreſs, knee] to him, and he is 
at all times ſerved upon the knee. His re- 
venue is very large, ſuppoſed near three mil-- 
lions per annum; bis eldeſt ſon bears the title | 
of prince of Wales, ever fince king Edward | 
I's eldeſt ſon, and he is ſo only by creation; 
whereas by birth he is earl of Cbeffer and 
Flint, and duke of Cornwall; and in reſpect | 
of Scotland, he is duke of Rothfay, and ſe- 
neſchal of that kingdom. The younger ſons 
depend altogether upon the king's favour, |. 
both for titles of honour and revenues, only | 
they are by birthright counſellors of ſtate, 
All ſubjects ovght to be uncovered in the 
-preſence of the king's children, and to knee] 
when they are admitted to kits their hands. 
At table their royal hjghneffes are always 
ſerved upon the knee, except in the king's 
reſence, Next to the royal family, is the | 
ord high Reward, admiral, conſtable, chan- | 
cellor and treafuter, preſident of the privy- 
eat, rest chamberlain, and | 
earl marſhal, Which two laſt bnly are here- | 
ditary : High fteward;andhigh conſtable being 
preat x ruſt to be continued, 


him ; 
ticks as laicks 3 


other prieſtly veſtments put upon him: 
calls provincial and national ſynods: 


council, privy ſeal, 


offices of too grea 


are only (et up at the king's coronation, ex 


cept upon the trial of à peer, or peers, for 
any capital crime; when' the king” makes 24 
high ſteward for that time, who bears a 
white flaff in his hand, Which he openly, 

| ufineſs is over, and ſo 
end his office, The offices of high admi- 
ral, chancellor, treaſurer and privy feal are 
aged by ſeveral lords com- 
miſfionei d. The nobility of England is di- 
vided into five degrees, vix. dukes, mar- 
quiſſes, earls, viſcounts, and barons, who are 


. 


breaks when the bufine 


ſometimes managed b 


all peers, bear the title of lords, and have 
always enjoyed great privileges, All dukes, 
marquiſſes and earls have their reſpective ti- 


tles from the ſh re or part of a ſhire, town, 


city, caſtle, -park or village, except the earl 
marſha}, which is an officiary title, and the 
earl Rivers, fo called, by the name of his 
family. Barons are ſo "denominated for the 
moſt part, either from their chief ſeat, or a 


cil, and privy ſeal, precede all dukes that are 
not princes of the blood. By the courteſy of 
England, the ſons of dukes and marquiſſes 
are called lords, and their daughters ladies ; 


but the ſons of viſcounts and barons are not 


caſtle belonging to the family. The lords 
"chancellor, treaſurer, prefident of the coun- 


| 


i 


— 


— * 


— 


called lords, nor their daughters ladies. Next 
18 a middle rank be. 
very People, called 
numerous 
diſtinQion ; —— 
eſquires, and gentle. 
that get their living in a 
yeomen, merchants, ar. 
the common people 3 among the Cl, _ 
alati 
earl of Sadberg; the archbiſhop of — 
is the firſt peer of the realm, and counted 
1 and both he 
the archbiſhop of York have the 4 
the dignified clergy are 
archdeacons, or prebendarez, 
In every cathedral or collegiate church there 
is a dean; the inferior clergy are the pariſh 
prieſts and deacons; the firſt, vulgacly called 
parſons, are either rectors or vicars, in al 
9655 z the vicars properly officiate in tho 
livings called impropriations, of which there 
are 3845 ; thoſe who officiate tor rector, kr. 
that do not reſide in their livings, are called 
curates, A woman, by the law of Engla, 
after ſhe is married, can call nothing her 
own; nor can the wife make any contrad 
without the huſband's conſent ; nor (et, ſel 
| give away, or alienate any thing; it is petty 
treaſon for a wife to kill her huſband, for 
which her ſentence is to be burnt alive: Al 
women, of what extraction ſoever, if they 
marry noblemen. are counted noble; butif 
à noble woman marries 'a commoner, he 
adds no honour to him, tho' he become nul+ 
ö we, If a woman mury 
that is with child, the child is deemed the 
| huſband's, and is his heir àt law ; and i 
' + married woman have a chiid in her hub 
band's abſence, tho? he has been from her 
 feyeral years, it is deemed the huſband's, A 
wife guilty of adultery by the ſtrongeſt pre. 
*ſomptions cannot be divorced by any poſitive 
law, otherwiſe- than @ menſo & there, or 
living aſonder, without a liberty of remat» 
Tying vhilſt either party is alive. The wil 
having no jointure - ſettled before monie, 
may challenge, after her huſband's death 
the third part of his yearly rents of lands 
during her life, and within the city of Lu- 
den, a third part of all his moveables ſor ela 
If a man's wife wrongs another by her tongue 
or treſpaſs, the huſband muſt anſwer for ba 
fault, and make ſatisfaction, as a father doe 
for-a wrong done by his child; and wheal 
man and his wife commit ſelony togeth, 
the law ſuppoſes ſhe was forced thereto, ut 
: ſhe. is therefore generally diſcharged. 
. courteſy of Eng land, a knight's wife [5 
A lady, which honour ſhe retains with n 
er huſbaod to her death, tho 
ſhe ſhould afterwards marry an inferior pe. 
. ſon; the ſame it is with noble women 


who 


to the nobility, . there 
tween them and the common 
the gentry, which are 
the law makes no ſuch 
try conſiſts of knights, 
men. All others, 
mechanick way, as 
tificers, tradeſmen, mariners, &c. 


biſhop of Durham is à count 
next to the royal family; 


' duke, of his grace; 
either deans, 


ter of all her fortune. 


ſurname of 


aſterwards mary commoner ; al 


CY 


By the 


Seis ass 


report. 
which 
in part 
ted: \ 
houſes, 
Curretf:; 
it lies i 
by his | 
adjourt 
remain 

May be 


es, Next 
rank be. 
e, called 
'OUs, but 
the gen. 
d gentle- 
ving in 
nts, ar. 
make up 
lergy, the 
tine, and 
anterbury 
1 counted 
th he and 
le, like a 
clergy are 
bendaries, 
urch there 
the pariſh 
ly called 
Irs, in all 
in thoſe 
hich there 
eQors, ec. 
are called 
| England, 
thing her 
y contra 
r ſet, ſell, 
it is petty 
(band, for 
alive: All 
„ If they 
le; butif 
oner, (he 
ome mi. 
aan marry 
emed the 
v; and if 
ber huſ- 
from het 
band's, A 
geſt pre- 
ay poſitive 

thoro, of 
pf remaſ» 
The wile 
marriage, 
'g deathy 
of lands, 


+ ſubſidies granted to the king, as they in their 
; wiſdom think fit. In each houſe a ſpeaker 


md ot, and laid down before him while he 
fits in the houſe; In the houſe of lords, the 
L Jord chancellor, or keeper cf the great ſeal, 


| patch of buſineſs, each houſe chuſe their 


ENG. 
are noble by birth or creation, retain 
their nobility by law, and not by courteſy, 
tho! they afterwards marry to huſbands of a 
lower degree than themſelves. - As to chil- 
dren, where there is an eſtate of inheri- 
— the eldeſt ſon commonly inherits the 
real, and the younger children the perſonal 
eſtate ; but if there be no ſon, the lands as 
well as the goods are equally divided among 
the daughters. As to ſervants, they gene- 
nih live much better than in moſt other 
countries, having larger wages, more eaſe, 
and leſs ſubjection, than elſewhere z the ap- 
ntices, or thoſe who are bound to ma- 
nufactu es, &c. for ſeven years, to learn 
the whole myſtery of the profeſſion, have 
commonly the worſt of it, The law allows 
a maſter or miſtreſs to correct an unruly 
or ſtubborn ſervant, and if the ſervant re- 
fiſts, he thereby incurs a ſevere penalty; 
but if he kills his maſter or miſtreſs, it is 
petty treaſon by law. As to the courts of 
judicature, the parliament or great coun- 
cil of the nation, deſerves the precedency, 
which conſiſts of the three eſtates of the 
realm, and. is divided into two houſes, the 
one called the upper houſe, or houſe. of 
peers, and the other the lower houſe, or 
houſe of commons; the houſe of lords is 
the ſupreme court of judicature in the land, 
from whence there lies no appeal; the houſe ö 
of commons conſiſts of 514 knights, citi- 
rens, and burgeſſes of England and Wales, 
choſe by the people by virtue of the king 
writ ; it confiſts generally of the flower of 
the gentry, ſome of them noblemens ſons, 
privy-counſellors, courtiers, men learned in 
the law, officers and commanders, mer- 
chants, & c. moſt of them poſſeſſed of large 
fortunes, with the advantage of a liberal and 
genteel education: By theſe two houſes, with 
the king's afſent, old laws are repealed, and 
new ones made, grievances redreſſed, and 


is choſen in the nature of a preſident, before 
whom the mace is carried, when he goes in 


8 commonly ſpeaker, For the quicker dif- 
committees, by whom the matter is exa- 
mined into, digeſted, and the reſult thereof 
reported by their chairman to the houſo, to 
which the houſe agrees, cither in whole, or 
CY if not, it is commonly re-commit- 
q When a bill is paſſed in either of the 

es, it is ſent to the other for their con- 
3 and when both houſes are agreed, 
it lies in the king's breaſt to make it a law, 


by his royal affent. When the parliament is 


a6journ'd,%all things debated in both houfes 


remain in fatu guo, and at the next meeting | 


may be brought to an ie 3 but when it is 


—— 


ENG 
prorogued, all bills paſſed in either houſe, 


aſſembly begin anew, before they can be 

brought to perfeRion z when diſſolved, there 
is no parliament till the king ifſues out new 
; writs, - The ſecond court is the king's privy 


of ſeveral capacities; the choice and number 
are at the kjng's pleaſure, and of courſe the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and the biſhop of 

_ Longen for church affairs, and the two prin- 
c pal ſecretaries of ſtate for ſtate affairs. The 
courts of guſtice are four ; the Chancery, the 
King's bench, the Common-Pleas, and the 


- Exchequer, which are held at Wftminfler at 


four ſeveral times of the year, called terme; 
viz, Eafter term, which always begins the 
17th day after Eafter, and laſts 17 days; 
Trinity term begins the fiſth day after Trini- 
ty Sunday, and laſts 20 days; » Michoelmas- 
term begins Member 6, and laſts 23 days; 
and Hilary term begins January 23, and laſt- 
eth 21 days. The Chanceryis alſo cal ed the 
court of Equity, becauſe it moderateth the 
ſeverity of the letter of the ſtatute- law. For 


of England, . Ws 
E'NGLISH (A.) ſomething growing, or born 
in, or belonging to England. 

ENGRA'FF or GRAF (V.) to perform the 
operation of affivg. © 
ENGRA'FFING (S.) in Gardening, the in- 

ſerting ar fixing a.cyon or flip cyt off from 
one tree, on the ſtock of another, in order 
| to correct or improve its fruit. 


tion. 


JENGRAYL (v.) to make the edges of a thing 


- ragged, or with circular inden tions, like ths 
teeth of a large ſaw, ON 
ENGRAVLED (A.) in Heraldry, is when the 


edges of a thing appear ragged, being full 
| of ciicular breaches or des, the convex 


fide whereof is uppermoſt. 
EN GRAVE (V.) to cut any figure upon the 
ſurface of filver, copper, &c. 


any thing upon the ſurface of metal, by cut- 
ting ſtrokes thereon to expreſs the ſhaps and 
ſbadow:thereof. » 12 
ENGRO/SS (V.) to tranſcribe any writing 
Fair after the rough copy is approved; alſo to 
buy up, or get the whole of a % mmodity 
into one or few people's hands, in order © 
advance the price, | 
ENGUTCHE (A.) in Heraldry, is when a 
chief has two lines drawn from the middle 
of the upper edges to the ſides, the depth of 
half the chlef. | 
E'NGYSCQOPE (S.) an inſtrument ſo made 
and contrived, that thoſe creatures or beings 
that, by reaſon of their exceeding ſmalinels, 
are imperceptible to the natural eye, may, 
by the help thereof, be plainly and eafily 


| "_ and known; the ſame with mirror. 


without the royal aſſent, muſt. at the next 


council, confiſting of noblemen and others 


a more particular account, ſee the New State 


Engroſfivg for the Small- Fos ; ſee Inocula« | 


ENGRA/VING (V.) the art of ceprefenting | 


ENHA'NCE |} 
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ENI OMA (S.) a dark, obfcure; or difficult 


- ENLA*RGE: (V.) te incresſe, extend, make 


| ENQUIRE{V.)-to — aſk, or look aſter | 


E N R 


ENHANCE (v. ) to raife or increaſe the price 
or value of 2 ching. 

ENHA'NCEMENT (8. — increa- 
fing the price or value of a thing. 


queſuon, ſpeech, or propoſition, common 
called a riddle. 
ENIGMA “TICK or ENIGMA'TICAL (A.) 

dark, obſcure, hard, difficult, ene; of 


or aining to a riddle.” 


ENIGMA TIST (S.) a eee maker, or in- | 


ventor cf riddles, / 
EN JOIN (v.) to-command, order or charge 
to do ſomething, | 
ENJOY” (V.) to poſſeſs, make uſe of, or re- 
ceive the benefit and advantage of a thing. 
ENJOY'MENT (8.) poſſeſſion, pheafure; ſa- 
tislaction 


bigger z. alto to ſet a perſon. at liberty that 
Was a priſoner. | 
ENLARGEMRNT (8. ) the making a thing 
bigger or mere —— allo the ſetting 
priloners at liberty. 
ENLYGHTEN(V Þ to gine or increaſe light ; 
to, make a thing clear, to take away objec- 


tions, or remove difficult es; to inform or 


convince a perſon of ſomething he en 
dubious or ignorant of. 
ENLFVEN.(V.; to melee briſk, LR 
quicken, inygorate, or put in motion. 
ENMANCE “(A.) ſee Eagniab. 
E'NMITY- 18.) ere malice, evil n, 
grudge, varisnce. 
ENNEADECAE'TERIS (8.) e a 
cycle ar period of nineteen ſolar years. 


ENNEAGON. (S.)-in-Geometry, a figure that | 


hath, nine ſides; und as many angles. , 1 


ENNEA: Tear (a.) aer ee. fignifying <> | 


nipth:ig order.. Y 


ENNO'BLE (V.) to raiſe to A dehres of 50 id 


nour that a perſon had not Dn, to make 
famous or reno 
ENUDA'/TION (S.) . the 
untying, unraveling, or taking away knots | 
or obſtruction, whether rea} or figurative. 5 
ENO'RMITY . 8.) the heinouſneſs, notori- 
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 oulſneſs, or the greatneſs of crime or miſ- 


— demeanor. 

ENO'RMQUS (A.) irregular, out of mie! or- 
der, or ſquare ; alſo heinous or very bad. 

ENOU Gn (Part.) as much as is ſufficient to 
do a thing. ar tt anos 4 


or examine into a thing. 1p? 1 


ENR AGE (V.) to make angry, to ven, tee 


or make mad. 


ENRFCR (V.) to make a perſon rich by add- | 


ing great wealth to his former eftate ; alſo] 
to beautify.or. adorn OE painting, or 
+ ot a ments 
ENRI'CHMENT (S.) the having great. wealth; 
beauty, or arnament added to-what a- perſon 
or thing had before: + 


x JENSTA'LMENT {S.) che act or ceremony, 


ENT 


'ENRO'LMENT S.) the bein 

down in 8 book, 11 or az . bee 
ar to apprentice 

' afide their e e 
ters, if they are not inrolled within the fir 
year of their ſervitude; but not Without ve 
ry great difficulty, if th ey are, 
ENS or BE'ING (8.) in Me opbyſick, ay 
thing that the Bug, Boker ne oft | 
it can affirm, deny, prove, or diſprove; in 
2 more reſtrained Senſe, it fignifics ſomethie 
to which there are real attributes belonging 
or that which has A reality, not only out of 
| ns Roti but in itſelf. 

ns Ration, ſome hin 
a — imagination. tg which aner 

A*MPLE (S.) a co attern 
ple to work 2 Shs bets 
ENSHRINE (V.) to put and preferye in 4 
coffer, &c. as a holy reli& or facred-thing, 
much practiſed in Romiſb countries by pr 
tended ſaints and ſacred relictss. 
ENSIGN 285 in à company of foot ſoldien; 
that officer that bears or carries the colouny 
in Heraldry, it is an eſcutcheon, in which 
— — of honour of a particular ny; 
re painte : 

I or INSTA'L (V. ) to create, male 
or admit a perſon a ber or ofthe” 
order of d garter. PAY 85 


crying, 
mitfort 
NTERC 
of treat 


"making or creating knights of the garen, 
| ENSU'E: (v.) to follow as à conſequence un 

what is already done, or gone before, 
ENTABLATURE (s, ) alſo called Trakt, 
in Arcbitechure, that part of an order which 
is over the capital of a column, -contaning 
the architrave, freeze and cornice ; alot 
laſt ro of ſtones on the top of the wil & 
” # building, whereon the timbers and cont: 
ing teſt. 
ENT ALL (v.) to Jedbe' an eſtate toa pr, 
and his or her heirs, _ 
ENTAT'L'($;) in Law, Ggnifies fee tail, & 
25 inheritance limited to certain conditions”! 
Which the poſſeſſor cannot alter. 5 
"ENTA'NGLE V.) to render an aff it dial 
bj perplexing and mixing it with man #4 
© ficulties, _ 
ENTE'NDMENT (S.) the true and real nur 
ing of a word in the place where it i ut, 
| which' according to different relations ad 
* circumſtances may have ſometimes 4 quit 
- different fignification. _ 
ENTER (V.) to come or go into 4 pla 
alſo to note or write down in a book d 
liſt ; alſo'to Tignify to the officers of the al 
toms, exciſe, &c. the quantity of goods to 
imported, exported, or ſet to ſale at bot; 
in Sea Affairs, it is to board a hip by no 
lence, in order to make a prize of het. 
ENTERCOU'RSE (S.) a dealing dae 

corpmunicating or converfing by word # 
S 


5 alſo t 
Ying up 
ting ſto 
ERTA 


tn. 


ENRO'L (v.) to entar or write down 1 85 2 
* . Th 


tered * 
[ticular 
fily fe 
ir maf. 
he firſ 
out ve« 


„ any 
f which { 
de; in 


ntl * 
Tut dfb 
many dl. 


ten meate 
e it i uſed 
lations 26d 
nes 1 quif 


eTFROCELE 8.) the falling down 10. 


Fortune. 2 rann 
801 00y (8) a diſcourfe, diſſertation 


inteſti only called a rupture, oc 
rn by the extenſion, of the 
lower parts of the peritoneum . which con · 
ain the inteftines, and ſometimes by violent 
irains by m_ great. Weights,..coughs, or 
crying, which ſutze& children, much to this 


of treatiſe of the inwards, bowels or entrails 
of any bfeature. 8 
TERO'MPHALUS(S.) that ſort of rupture 
white theentrails burſt out at the navel. . 
TERPLE'DE (S.) in Law, to diſcuſs or 
try'a point incidently falling out, before the 
rincipal cauſe can be determined. 
RPRIZE (S.) an undertaking. of an 
fir, buſineſs, or concern ; an attempt or 


FP 5 
ITERPRIZE (V.) to ſet or go about any 
Fair or men to undertake the doing or 
erfe ing of a thing. 

TFRR (v.) to bury a dead corpſe, and 
ommonly means with the pomp and ſo. 
mnities of the particular country where 


. ENT 
tions in religious matters, and thereby takes 
away both reaſon and revelation, and ſubſti- 
ſtutes in the room thereof the groundleſs fan- 
dies. and obſtinate refult of ſelf-willedneſs, 
by uſing extravagant geſtures and words, 
pretending to things not only improbable, 
but alſo impoſſible. 
ENTHU'SIAST. (s.) commonly means 9 per 
5 — poiſoned with the notion of being divine- 
0Þ 
account commits a great number of irregue 
larities both in words and actions. ; 
ENTHUSIA'STICAL or ENTHUSIA'STICK 
(A.) wild, irregular, ſomething belonging 
to, or acted by the ſpirit of enthufiaſm, de- 
luſion, or madneſs, ö 
ENTHYME'ME (S.) in Zogich, is an argu- 
ment conſiſting only of two propofitions, an 
antecedent and a conſequent deducted from 
it, and is the moſt fimple and elegant of all 
argumentations, being. what the mind, in 
arguing cloſely, commonly makes without 
at all attending to the form thereof. 
ENTI“CE (V.) to perſuade, or cun 
draw a perſon in to do ſomething cont 


ye live, in a church, church yard, or ſome. 
dnſecrated or appointed place for that pur - 
ſe; with certain religious ceremonies. 
MERRMENT or INTERRMENT (S.) 
e at of burying, or Jaying a dead corpſe 
the ground; by the Church-Law, the ex- 
mmunicated are not to be interred in con 
rated” ground. The ancients burn their 
kd, 28 do the Indians at this day; burning 
ed among the Romans in the empire of, 
n... ; 


th all the neceffaries and convenĩencies of 


rA m (y.) te treat er uſe perſons | 
h civility and reſpect, by furniſhing them 


rary 
to his inclination ; and commo in 
inn, Jon 


[ENTICEMENT (s.) a lure or bait to — 


perſon in to do fomething, and commonly 
to commit ſome unwarrantable act. 2 ; 
NTVRE (A.) compleat, whole, perfect. 


retrenchment of all the circummſtances from 
ching under confideratidn;,"or when's thing 


to what it is in itſelf;-without any thing'et- 


tively, is a thing, fubſtance, body, c. 
out regarding his being a 


; alfs to pleaſe or amuſe them by finging, 
ing upon muſical inſtruments, telling di- 
ting ſtories, acting plays, &c._ 


eeable 


ion a perſon meets with, either from his 
01 or enemies ; alfo any diverſion, 32. f 
. concert of mußelk, c. 
EMA (S.) a fiyptick, or medicine to 
bleeding. , * ST? a %S 4 


IRA'L (v.) tobring into Oavery or ban- 
to captivate, ſubjugate, or bring un- 
the command of another, © 9 
ROE (v.) to eſtabliſh, or ſet upon a 


USIASM (S.) a prophttick or poetick. 
d 'pirit, or fury, which tranſports the 
» enflames and raiſes the imagination, 
makes it think and expreſs. things ex- 
unry and ſurprizing ; but the word is 
Ply zpplied to thoſe perſons, who pre. 
to have divine revelation, to ſupport 


EXTAINING (A.) pleafing, diverting, 
RTAINMENT (6) the 'ulage of fe. 


band, learned, & . = 


on rather the actual eſſence or exifterice 
. thipking. or retten being, 
ENTO'MB.(V-) to bury; or ſhiut ups perf 
or thing in the grave or-obſcurity,.. 7x 
TOY ER or INTOFRE (S.) in Hera 


— 


without life. | Eon 
NTRAILS (S.) the inteſtines or guts of an 


nerally for the viſcera, or all the parti con · 
__ tained in the bodies of animals. 1 


;, beginning oſ an art, ſcience; or other matter. 
EN TRA (V.) to catch in a ſnare of gin, to 
come over lily, or 
| craftily. ai en * 8 | 
NTREA'T(V.) to defire,' beg, befeech, or 


or diſcourſe upon a matter. E. 
ENTRETTI IS.) zu eatneſt ſollicitation, a 
begging, praying, or beſeeching. 1 
E'NTRING (S.) the beginning, or ſetting a- 


monſtrou, ridiculous, or abſurd no · 


' bout a thing; in For, the boarding a ſhip, 
or 


£ 


man, a ford, 4 | 
Sv 81 7 "> + | 0 3 2 


% 


inſpired, when he ig not, and upon that 


ENTVTATIVELY (part.) an abſtractön or 


is conſidered. nakedhy and preciſely cording 


N'TITY (S.) a'being; conſidered: phyfically;, 


hd 


» £7 — 
. © > - 
r * 


ee 


a- IE/N TRANCE (S.) the door or paſfage to 2 
- houſe, room, caſtle, city, & e. ziſo the firſt 


trinfick ; ſo Peter, when cunſiderec He 


* 
* 


( DO TO e 900 "1 animal, and ſometimes it is uſed more ge- 1 
FE MATA (s.) graſs fluck into the cleſts |. 


catch hold of a Word 4255 


. . edrheſily ſollicit for a favour ; al to handle 175 
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ENTRU'SION or INTRU'SION (s.) is a 


ENV 
or ſtorming a town; in Trade, the giving 
an account of a ſhip's cargo to the officers 
of the cuſtoms; alſo to write down under 
fome proper head, the particulars of any 
commodity, | 
E'NTRIES (S.) with Hunters, are thoſe pla- 
ces or thickets thro* which deer are found 
lately to have paſſed, by which means their 
| bigneſs or ſize is gueſſed at, and then the 
Found or beagles are put to them for the 
view. 


violent or rude thruſting one's ſelf into 
company, without the leave or conſent of 
the perſons preſent; and in Law, it is an 
illegal entrance into lands or tenements void 
| of a poſſeffor, by a perſon who has no right 
to them, | 
ENTRY (S.) a long, narrow paſſage to a 
houſe, room, &c. alſo the pompous proceſ- 
fron of an ambaſſador, prince, &c. upon 
ſome publick occaſion ; in Lav, it is the 
taking poſſeſſion of lands or tenements. 
ENTWINE (V.) to ſurround, to cling, grow 
or twiſt about a thing or place. 
ENVE'LOPE (V.) to wrap up, hide, fold, 


or make a thing obſcure, dark, unknown, 


or unſeen. | . 
ENVELOPE (S.) in Fortifcation, is a mount 
ol earth raiſed in the ditch of a place, and 
 Lornetimes beyond it, being either in the 
_ forma of a fimple parapet, or of a- fmall 
rampart bordered with a parapet ; they are 
_ fometimes called ſillons, contreguards, con- 
- ferves, lunettes, &c. 
ENVE'NOM (V.) to poifon, infect, corrupt, 
or ſpoil a thing. KEY 
E'NVIOUS (A.) ſpiteſul, malicious, one that 


FgBrudges or repines at the proſperity or hap- 


pineſs of another. 


E'NVIOUSNESS (S.) hatred, ſpite, malice, | 


viexation at the ſucceſs or happineſs of others. 


ENVIRON (V.) to encompaſs, furround, | 


_ grow, or ftand about a perſon, place, or 
_ thing, and eſpeeially applied to an army that 
WET 0 7 OED 
ENU/MERATE (V.) to repeat, number, or 

reckon up particularly, fingly, or one by one. 
ENUMERA'TION (S.) reckoving, number- 
ing, or caſting up; alſo repeating the par- 
ticulars of a thing. 


ENUNCI4'TION .S.) a pronouncing or nam-| 


_ ing without applying. 44 
'E'NVOY (S.) a perſon deputed, or ſent par- 
poſely to negotiate ſome particular affair with 

a fareign prince or ſtate, but not deemed ſo 
honourable as an ambaſſador; thoſe ſent ſ:om 
England, France, &c. to Genoa, the princes 


of Germany, and other petty princes and 


fates, do not go in quality of amhaſſadors but 
 enwoyr, and are commonly perſons of lower 
rank; likewiſe when the meſſage from one 
great prince or king to another is not ex- 
traordinary important, it is frequently dor e 
under the charaRer of envey; there are twe 


* 2 


forts, the one ordinary, the other 

dinary ; both kinds enjoy the — 
the law of nations, and all the privile 174 
ambaſſadors, only the ſame ceremonies UL 
nct e to them ; when they are 
pointed to continue any conſid ; 
they are called as. i 


EVU RE (V.) to accuſtom or ute one's 
do ſomething, | | 


ENU'RNY (S.) in Heraldry, is the bord 


a coat of arms charged wi ; 
beaſts, g "3 1 


E'NVY (s.) a malicious uneaſineſi at then 


1 La ah, 6 other people. jo for 
'd V.) to grudge, repine, or be u e 
at the ſucceſs of — ; or [i 
ENWRA'P (V.) to fold up, incloſe, or ps to th 


up in any thing, 
EO'LIPILE (S.) an hydraulick inflroms 


conſiſting of a hollow meta line ball; wit „ nety 
ſlender neck or pipe arifing from, or com about 
out of it; the ball being filled with wa mmon 
and expoſed to the fire, produces a f wak 


blaſt of wind through the neck or pipe; de lind 
which reaſon Des Cartes and ſome othen 
it to account for the natural cauſe andje 
ration of winds ; if the neck is not mad 
ſcrew off and on, it may be filled thu, 
the ball red-hot, and throw it into a 
of water, and it will fill itfelf about! 
thirds, which is uſed as above. 
EPACT (S.) a Cbronologica term, fignil 
the number of 11 days, which the ſolar 
contains more than the lunar; (rom he 
it follows, that the moon, being neo 
firſt of January, ſhe muſt of conſequ 
be 11 days old upon the laſt of Demi 
| lowing z at the end of the next year a 
theſe 11 days, the moon will be 22 di 
fore the ſun, and at the end of the jd} 
33 days; then by taking off 30 d 
intercalary month, there remains 3 {or 
epa; ſo the next year it will beth 
But we muſt obſerve, that in the bia 
or leap year, the epd contains 12 dif 
that from 3 you go to 15, to 26, 47, 
to know the day of the moon, the nl 
of the current eat mull be taken, then 
ber of the months paſt ſince March nen 
and the number of the preſent days 
month ; theſe three being added wan 
the ſum is leſs than 30, that is the 
the moon; but if they exceed 30, 
is the moon's age; this rule is not ul 
excepiionable, but may ſerve (ufficiealf 
for common uſes, 2 
E'PAGOGE (S.) a bringing in, of 1 
from another country; allo exams 
dſcout ſing by croſs queſtions, 8 
*EPANO'RTHOSIS (s.) a Nb ff 
Frhich the orator revokes and t 4 
thing alledged belore, as too weak, 3 
plies it with ſomething ſtrongel, * 
comformahle to the paſſion he gol 
EPAULE (S.) in Forz:ficaiten, 


| . 
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\batorica! f , 


EP H | 
\ te bien, or the angle made by the | 
be ENT (S.) 2 fide-work haſtily 
own up to cover the men or the cannon; 
| i" ſometimes uſed for a demi. baſtion, 
Laffing of a face and flank, placed at the 
nt of a horn or crown. work, . 
PNTHESIS (s.) in Grommar, the doubling 
adding of a letter in a word, 80, relligis 


af reli 
2 HAH, or EPHIT (S.) an Hebrew 
valure of capacity, of which there were 


auer; the firſt held 60 pounds of wa- 
> or liquor of the ſame weight, at 16 oun- 
ba to the pound, which makes eight congii, 
bs muids or buſhels, and three ſats; this 
the fame meaſure with the amphora Roma- 
, netreta, pet cubicus Or guadrantal,, which 
zbout 144 Engliſh gallons 3 though it is 
mmonly ſuppoſed abundantly leſs, few 


king it more than 7 gallons. The epba of 
| (anduary way one third larger, ſo that 
mon epbuz were 2 of the ſanctuary, whic 


wales the ſeeming difference about Solo- 
Vi brazen ſeaz 2 Cbren. iv. 5. it it ſaid 
contain 3000 ephar, and 1 Kings vii. 26. 
18 laid to hold but 2000. A . 
JEMERIS. or EPHEME'RIDES (S.) in 
muy, tables which ſhew the Janet 
bent every day at noon; it is by 


corjunions and aſpects of the planets 
Ind out, and horoſcopes or ſchemes of the 
avens conſtructed, ec. 


a among the ancient Athenians, inſti- 
ed by king Demepbon, to look into and 


Nan, and as many Ar gives, to diſcharge 


ation in their life and manners. 

NLTES (S.) in Pbyfich,. a diſeaſe com- 
ly called the night mare, affecting per- 
alleep ; it is occaſioned by the ſtomach's 


prevents the parties fetching breath 


to it than old; alſo the name of a fidti- 
b glant, the ſuppoſed ſon of Neptune, who 
a finger's breadth every month, and 
truſting in his great ſtature and ſtrength, 
Þ his brother G, made war againſt 
e and was thrown down into hell by 


| DD (S.) a kind of girdte, worn by the 


| the neck oyer the two ſhoulders, and 
ging down before, was put acrofs upon 
Romach, and ſo carried round the waiſt, 
F. at a girdle to the tunick, having its: 
Emities bronght before, hanging 3s low as; 
1 There were two forts of epbodi, 
bt plain linen, for the comm on prieſis, 


#0 forts, the common one, and that of the | 


e help] 
theſe tables, that eclipſes are calculated, | 


ETA or Ef HE TE (S.) certain magif- | 
bee of caſual murders; there were 50 A-| 


trult, who were not admitted, till they 
xe full zo years old, and of unſpotted re- 


s filled with ſood difficult of digeſtion, | 


. young perſons, are much more ſub. | 


h prieſts, which was brought from be- | 


ET. 
which was compoſed of gold, blue, purple, 
crimſon, and twiſted cotton ; Upon that part 
whith came upon. his two ſhoulders, were 
two large precious ſtones, upon each of which 
were engraven the names of fix tribes: Where 
it croſſed the breaſt, was a ſquare ornament. 
ſet with 12 precious ſtones, each of which 
had engraven on it the name of one tribe. 
It is ſometimes taken for the pectoral, and 
for the Urim and Thummim ; and altho' it 
was an ornament peculiar to the prieſis, yet 
it was ſometimes given to laymen: David 
wore it in the ceremony of removing the 
ark from the houſe of Ob d- Edom to Feru- 
ſalem, Sc. The Lewites, tho' their buſineſs 
was to attend the temple, yet they were ge- 
nerally habited as common laymen, and on- 
ly upon ſolemn occafions, after the building 
of the temple, they wore epbode. \ 
E/PHORI (S.) certain Lacedemonian magiſ- 
ſtrates ſet up by Theopompus, king'of Sparta, 
to be a curb upon the regal power; for they 
were a fort of check upon the kings; ſome 
authors ſay there were nine of them choſe at 
a time, tho" it is certain, there never were 
above five of them together ; their buſineſs 
related to the care of religion; they preũded 
in the publick feſtivals and ſhews; they gave 
ſentence upon thrones, all other magiſtrates 
being inferior to them ;z even the kings of 
Sparta were obliged to obey their ſummons, 
and appear at the bar, when they were 
charged with male · adminiftration 3 they 
kept the publick treaſure, made war and 
peace, and were ſo abſolute, that Ariflorle 
makes their government equal to the prero- 
gatives of monarchy, _- | % 
EPIBATE'RIUM_ (S.) among the ancient 
Greeks, a ſpeech or copy of vgrſes rehearſed 
by a perſon of condition to his friends and 
acquaintance at his return home after a long 
abſence, wherein he gave ſolemn thanks to 
the gods for his ſafe return. | 
EPICA”RPIUM (S.) in Phy/ich, is a medicine 
like a plaiſter or cataplaſm, compounded of 
ſharp and penetrating ingredients, as helle- 
bore, garlick,&c, which are bound round the 
wriſts of perſons at the beginnings of fevers, 
ague$, &c.. both to prevent the ill effects 
thereof, and-to remove or cure them, 
EPICE'DIUM (S.) among the Greeks and La- 
tins, was a poem rehearſed during the per- 
formance of the funeral rites of a perſon of 
diſtinctioo. 23 
EPICE NE (A.) a Crommatical term, fignify- 


ing common to both ſexes, or that the per- 


ſon or thing called by that word or name, is- 
ſometimes male, ſometimes female, as, chd, 


means either a boy or girl, parent, a fathet . 


or mother, &.. | 
EPICERA'STICS' (S.) in Phyfch, medicines 

which by their temperate moifture ſoften or 
blofit acrimonious humours, and aſſwage 


another embroidered, for the high prieſt, 


— 


ans. N 
EEC (A.) in epithet applied to a poem, the 
ö ö ſubject 
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ſubject of which is a ſignal action of ſome 
great hero, ſuch as Homer's Iliad and Odyſſey, 
Virgii's nad, Milton's Paradiſe Los, &: 

This term is never applied, but to compoſi» 
tions, the ſubje& whereof is lofty, inſtruc- 
tive, and ſerious ; for which reaſon, come- 
dies cannot be called epick poems, becauſe 
their actions are more diverting than impor- 

tant; it is alſo called eprpea, 
 EPICRA'SIS (S.) a tempering, mingling, or 
mixing together ; alſo in Pbyſich, it is ma- 
king or 38.5 judgment upon a diſeaſe. 

EPICURE (S.) a perſon that minds little but 

the grat fication of his ſenſes, inclined to 
riot, and all manner of voluptuouſneſs, 
efpecially in eating and drinking. 

EPICURE'ANS (S.) an ancient ſect of philo- 
phers, who adhered to the opinion of Epicu- 
rus; they have in all ages been very much 
cried out againſt, for the badneſs of their 

- morals; but ſeveral authors, both ancient 
and modern, have endeavoured to vindicate 
them from this aſperfion, by ſhewing tha: 
they who kept clofe to the doctrine of their 
maſter, did not place their ſummum bonum, 

or greateſt happineſs, in any ſenſual or bru- 
tiſn pleaſures, but in the pure pleaſures of 
the mind, which reſult from the practice ot 
victue, There was indeed a ſort of men, 
| who pretended to be of this ſet, and inter- 
preting this philopher in a groſs ſenſe, made 
their happineſs confiſt in a gratification cf 

the ſenſual appetite ; but theſe were called 
the ſophiſts of this ſe. 

EPICU/RISM' (S.) the doctrine or ſyſtem of 
philsfophy maintained by Epicurus, who 
placed his ſummum bonum in the enjoy- 
ments of the pleaſures of this life, which 
ſome interpreted in a ſenſaal, and others in 
an intellectual ſenſe, | | 

EplCURTZE (V.) to live or indulge one's ſelf 
in all manner of ſenſualities. 

 EPICY'CUE (S.) in the ancient Aftronemy, a 
little circle invented to ſolve the tiations and 
retrogradations of the planets, whoſe centre 
js in the circumference of another greater 
one, Which is the eccentrick of a planet; 


Co 


| 
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in this eccentrick the centre of the epicyele 


moves, carrying with it the planet fixed in 
its circumference, the centre of the planet all 
the way moving regularly along the circum. 
ſerence of the epicycle ; when downwards, 
according to the order of the figns, and 
contrary when upwards. The great circle is 
called the deſerent of the eprcyclez but experi- 
ence ſhews all theſe inventions are as vain as 
they are-uſcleſs, and that the earth's motion 
not only ſolves the apparent phænomenon, 


but alfo agrees with calculation, which the 


others did not. 
RPICY'CLOID (S.) a geometrical curve gene- 
rated by the revolution of a point of the 
periphery of a circle along the convex or 
concave part of another circle. | 


| EP 
and Miletus, and of Diana 
thoſe deities were imagined £ wo | 
, thoſe days among the people, and 0 
days hymns were ſuntz to bid them a4; 
end ſet them forwards on their ju. 
and as in their theoiogy they were not a 
- to be F eg time wag a 
m to go from place to pla 
| vows of their De Place to recei 
EPIDE'MICK or EPIDE'MICAL (A.) in f 
fick, is ſometimes uſed for a contagiom 
catching diſeaſe, communicable from one 
another, ſuch as the plague, pox, c. b 
is more particularly meant of a general 
ſpreading diforder by means of a conti 
or infectious corruption of the air, 
people are univerſally affected without 
municating with others, pnifyir 
EPIDE*RMIS (S.) the cuticula or ſcatf f equent 
it has neither veins, arteries, nor ne 
whence it is inſenſible. | 
EPIDE'SIS (S.) the ſtopping of blood by 
ling the lips of, and binding up a wound, 
EPIDE'/SMUS (S.) a ſwathe, roller, ba 
&c. for a wound or ſore, | 
EPIGA'STRION (S.) the fore part of the 
domen or lower belly. 
EPIGE'NEMA (S.) a ſurplus, or fometh 
added over and above what immediate) 
longs to a thing; in Pbyjick, it is taken 
_ a ſymptom of a diſeaſe, | 
EPIGLO'TTIS S.) the fifth cartilage 
tle of the larynx, the cover of the fly ins and 
the windpipe, a thin, moveable cartilgy > caul, 
form of a leaf of ivy, or little tongue, PLOO) 
EPIGRAM (S.) a ſhort or little poem, endl ane wh 
with a conceit or point of wit, which x med the 
long, grows flat, and ſeldom thrives cosa 
two or three couplets ; the mening off | an7 of 
word is an inſcription, being firſt put y KCOPA 
trophies, ſtatues or pictures ; but alter ENT ($ 
were taken in a more lax ſenſe, for al herein bi 
and ſmart poetical performance, a well in the c 
datory as ſatyrical ; it is looked ape SCOPA 
loweſt part of poetry, becauſe its ſobtil ſhop or | 
fineneſs rather turns upon the wordsthunl Epiſcopal 
thoughts, and ſo may be deemed bu: dceſs by 
of punning ; others include all ſhort, Ny or cl 
erformances under this name. religious 
EPIGRA'MMATIST (S.) a writer, 0% Epiſcopal 
or inventor of epigram. en to th 
E'PIGRAPHE (s.) an inſcription or 6 church 
ved or wrote upon a ſtatue, &, f the chur 
E'PILEPSY (S.) is either a convulſot | reform 
whole hody, or ſome of its parts Th rt of the 
with a deprivation of ſenſes and und pes, the 
ing, returning from time to 7 Catholic 
roxyſms z the patient falling i. in matt 
uddenly down, then grinds his hike ne with tl 
at the mouth, and frequently ſhakes 
arms, legs, c. and oftentimes 
an involuntary flux of urine. 0 
EPILE/PTICAL or EPILEPTIC 
perſon troubled with, or medica 


| RPIDE/MIA (s.) feafta of polio at Delpbes 


| the epilepſy, 


. 
_ \ the laſt or finiſhing part of a 
7 c. wherein is made a 


gu, wh 
de preſent 


EPI 


= 


with the greater variety; alſo the ſecond 
part of the ancient tragedy. . 1 
inulation of the principal heads or mat- EPISPA'STICKS (S.) thoſe cauterizing medi- 


ps pr delivered before. cines that draw bliſters, or collect the hu- 

thin adi . NIICION (.) among the Greeks, was ] mours together in an extraordinary manner 

re not ale or publick rejoicing for a victory ob- into 47 n 10 En 

was alloy bined, or a triumphal ſong or pom. EPISTEMO'NARCH (S.] an officer 15 a 

to receivet PHANY (S.) the feaſt of the adoration off Greek church, who W to inſpet᷑t 
three kings, of the baptiſm of Jeſus] every thing relating to faith.,_ 


(Ain? 8 
Contagious aj which the church obſerves upon tne 
e from one h of January, and was anciently intended 
Ix, Kc. bi I@ 25 2 ſolemnization of the birth of Chriſt ; 


he Heathens uſing this word to ſignify the 
npearance of their Gods upon earth, from 
thence the Chriſtians borrowed it. , 
PHONE'MA (S.) a figure in Rbetorich, 
nifying a ſententious kind of exclamation, 
equently added after a narrative or re- 
rlal of any thing remarkable, containing 
lively and cloſe reflection on the ſubjeRt 
dere ſpoken of. 
PPHORA (S.) in Medicine, a diſeaſe of the 


a general 
f a contagit 
air, wherd 
without ca 


or ſcarf. 
nor ne 


blood dy e 
p a wound, 
lier, bands 


part of thei 


eum, attended ſometimes with heat, red- 
, and twitching. : 
'PHYSIS (S.) in Anatomy, a bone growing 
d another, | | 

PLOCE'LE (S.) a kind of hernia or rup - 
Ire, occaſioned by the falling down of the 
ul into the ſcrotum or cod. 


or ſometli 
nmediatel? 
it is taken 


artilage t PLOICK (A.) an epithet applied to thoſe 
of the flap ins and arteries, which are diſtributed thro? 
+ tongue 


e poem, thdl ane which covers the inteſtines, vulgarly 
it, which wf med the caul. | 
n thrives M coe Ac DE (s.) the murdering a biſhop! 
nezning of | any of his clergy. 

g firſt put x SCOPACY or EPISCOPAL GOVERN- 
but Altern ENT (S.) that form of church difcipline 
fe, for a herein biſhops are the heads and governors, 
ce, a8 well in the church of England, Cc. ; 
ted upon u SCOPAL (A.) ſomething relating to a 
e its ſobtilh Mop or biſhoprick. - | 3 
woch that Epiſcepal Government, is the governing a 
medi but 1 dcels by one perſon, who prefides over a 
all (hott, gy or church, and exerciſes a juriſdiction 
ne. religious matters. 


Epiſcopal Party, or Epi ſcopalians, a name 
ſen to thoſe who kept to the docti ĩne oi 
church of England, and the government 
the church by biſhups, as it was before 
reformation ; they retain the greateſt 


z parts 3 rt of the canon law, the decretals of the 
and v pes, the liturgy, &c, more ſtrictly than 
Catholicks themſelves in many places do; 


in matters of faith they are much the 


| : rh , £ mY the 52 
ö N 8) the office, power, or ju- 
e attend dition of a biſhop, ? PO fo Mt 


ook (S.) a digrefſion, or a ſeparate in- 


PTICK (b ent, ſtory, or action, which an hiſtorian 
edicane {poet inſerts, and connects with his prin - 


EP 


Uadiion, that the work may be furniſhed! 


” 


prayer book, one 


from. Candia, and 


may juſtly depy 


. - . 


; is mi ne marriage of EPI'STLE (S.) a letter, or (hart treatiſe upon 
it, and his miracle at 4 any ſubject NAA to one or more perſons; | 
this term is ſeldom uſed now, except for let- 
ters wrote in verſe, or dedications or prefa- 
ces to books; letters wrote in the modern 
language are not. ſtiled eprſi/es 3 but thoſe 
wrote in the ancient are; in the common- 
ne portion of ſcripture uſed 
in the commynion ſervice, is called the i- 
tle, becauſe it is commonly taken out of that 
part of the. New Teſtament called the epif/ze, 
though not always. « 
EPI/'STOLARY (A.) after 
the form of a letter. een 
yes, confiſting of an unuſual defluction of PEPI'STYLE (S.) in the ancient Architecture, 

was what is now called archittave. 
E'PITAPH (S.) at firſt fignified certain verſes 
ſung at funerals in honour of the dead, and 
repeated every anniverſary; but at preſent 
it means an inſcription upon the monument 
of a deceaſed perſon... | | 
EPITHALA'MIUM (S.) a. 
a poetical compoſition or poem, made @ 
for, or upon the marriage between two per- 
ſons of diſtinRtion.,,, 
'PLOON (S.) in Anatomy, a fatty mem- EPITHE'ME (S,). in Pharmacy, A liquid fo- 

mentation, of 2, (pirituqus kind, applied ex · 
ternally to the heart or liver, to ſtiengthen 
and comfegt them, of to corre&t ſore dis 
order in or near them. 
E'PITHET (S.) a noun. adjeQtiy 
ſubſtantive, to exprefs its quality 
ſigniſies a ſurname, or honorary title. 


the mode, or in 


ptial ſong, or 


e joined to a 


ITHY'ME.(S.). a i plant, brought | 
Ve 


> 


by an orator, grants ſomething, 


ed ſomething which he requires. 


EPITRO'PUS.(S.),2 perſon ; chole' 5 


nice ; it ſoon. petiſliea, 
unleſs it meet with ſome other plant to nou- 
riſh it; thoſe which grew on thyme and flax 
are the moſt common; its ſeed is very ſmall, 
and its ſtalk full of long fibres like beirs. 

EPI'TOMIZE (V.] an abridgment or redudtign 
of a.large book into 4 ſmall one, by te- 
trenchiog, the ſuperfluqus matter, and retain- 
ing that only which imm bately concerns 
the ſybje& in ha 
part of 
EPVTOQM 


nd; the heads or principal 
apy thing. ee a 

IZE (V.J to, abridge or reduce a 
large book intb a ſmall 1 7 Papas 


EPITRO/PE (S,) a figure in Rhetoric, Where- 


ich he 


the more. eaſily th be grant- 


} a5 


Greek Chriſtians, who live under the doniini- 
ons of the. Turks, to 2 as an arbitrator ard 


l Sas fs 
determiner of the 


# : 


venting the matfer's Being ary, 


Turkiſh magiſtrate, 


ir differences, thereby pre- 


fo 
LOVE 


4 

EPLO'YE (A.) in Heraldry, fignifies diſplay'd, 
ſhewn abroad, &c. 

E'POCH or ErOCHA (S.) in Chronology, an, 
ra or point of time from whence years are 
numbered or accounted; that us d through - 


out Europe, commences at the nativity of | 


Chriſt ; but in England, it was wont to 
commence at the incarnation, or annuncia - 


tion of the Virgin Mary, which is nine 


months before: it, commonly called Lady- 
Day, or the 25th. day of March, at which 


time the year with us uſed to begin; but 


now, by a late act, it begins on Far. 1. The 
Turks, &c. begin their Epoch from the flight 


of Mabomet from Mecca to Medina, the 16th |. 


of July, 622 of the Chriſtian Epocha, or 
5335 of the Fulian period; there are abun- 
dance of different epocbas uſed both by the 
Ancients and Moderns, for which ſee the 
writers of Chronology, _- 

E'PODE (S.) in the Lyrick Poetry of the Greeks, 
was the third part or end of an ode. 

EPO'PEA (S.) in Poetry, the hiſtory or fable 

— which makes the ſubject of an epick poem. 

E'PPING or E'PPING-STREET (S.) in E/ 

| ſex, has two confiderable markets weekly, 

on Thurſday for cattle, and on Friday for 
provifions ; diſtant from London 15 compu- 
ted, and 17 meaſured miles. 

EPSOM (S.) in Surrey, about 15 miles from 
London, which, though but a village, has, by 
the great concourſe of gentry and rich tradeſ- 


men, who have country ſeats and lodgings in | 


and near it all the ſummer, a market every 
day, which is plentifully ſupplied with all 
manner ot neceſſarĩies; it has alſo two fairs 
annually, viz, in Eafter holy - days, and the 
4th of Fuly ; it is exceedingly pleaſant, and 
reckoned very healthful to drink the purging 
waters, that were found out here in 1618, 


though it is not in quite fo much reputation 


as formerly. - 

EPULO'TICKS (S.) in Phyfich, dry, aſtringent 

medicines, which cicatrize or cloſe up the 
| ficth ſeparated by a wound or ulcer. : 
 EQUABILITY (S.) evenneſe, fteadineſs, re- 

gularity, juſtneſs, proportion, &Cc. 

E'QUABLE (A.) even, alike, equal, of 
ſame proportion. | | 

Equable Motion, in Phyſich, is when a 

body always moves with the ſame velocity, 
was its motion neither accelerated nor te · 
tarded. ; 

E'QUABLENESS (S.) a capacity of being made 

equal; alſo juſtneſs, exaftneſs, or truth, 

F'QUABLY (Part.) evenly, equally. 

E'/QUAL (A.) one as much as ano 
zuſt, right, c. a term of relation between 
'two or more things, of the ſame magnitude, 

| quantity, or quality; and when confidered 
mathematically, the quantities may indiffe- 
rently be ſubſtituted the one for the other, 

without varying the value; for it is a fixed 
axiom, that any two things that are gu 
to, or as much as the ſame third, are equa! 


ther, even, | 


4 


+ F 


9 


| 


; 


J 


co, or as much ag one another ; and if to or 


| | 


e 
from equal things you add or fubſtraR þ 
things, or multiply or divide by equal thig 
the ſums, remains, products and gun, 
of the one to the other will be 2 


| equal, 

E AL (S.) A perſon of the 125 rank ſo ule 
dignity with another, or one as well e diff 
lified for the performance of any thisg yy the fi 
ther mechanically or literally, as another hat is 
Egal Angler, are thoſe whoſe fide þ jon, 20 


the ſame inclination to one another. or 
are meaſured by equal parts of their ci 

_ A-rithmetical Rativs, are thoſe who 
in the difference of the two le, 1 
equal to the difference of the two geg 
in Opticks, things that are ſaid to be ſeen; 
der equal angles, are called equal, . 
parts of the ſame interval or magnitute 
unequally diftant from the eye, appear 
equal. Equal objects, and at equal dif 
ces, only one placed directly, and the d 
obliquely, appear unequal, that plicel 
realy appearing the bigger, 

_ Crrele, is one that is drawn 
the ſame or an equal radius, or two or m 
circles, ” whoſe diameters are of the 
length, are called equal circles. 

Equal Figures, are thoſe whoſe we 
equal, whether the figures are fnilf 
not. The ſegments of ſpheres or circly 


of equal concavity or convexity, when t qual or 


have the ſame ratio or proportion to requent 
diameter of the ſpheres or circles whin quotor it 
they are parts. þ WUERIE 
- - Equal Geometrical Ratior, are thoſe vi 8 for thi 


leaſt terms are ſimilar aliquot, or ai ſhen hi 


parts of the greater, &c, ading c 
Equal Hyperbolas, are thoſe whale donthly, 
nates to their intermediate axet are eu den uſhe 
each other, taken at equal diſtances ſed to x 
their vertices, hen th 
Equal Solids, are thoſe which aut lem, w 
each as much as the other, or whoſe oli dere are 
ties are equal, whether their externalk lation 
be the ſame or different. ing en 
| EQUA'LITY or E'QUALNESS ($.) the le (add! 
neſs, ſameneſs, CC of Thin 47 
in Aron the circle ty, acoord tou 

to Say was that — invented ben hi 
account tor 'the” eccentricity of the fm hilt th 
and make their places to be more cut Kr egue 
culated. bs him 


ch, 

E'RR\ 
en fo 
ce for 
e groon 
ole of 
is taken 
$ the ca 
ho in E 
Id in F 
tely mon 
E'STR 


EQUALTZE (V.) to reduce perſons of 
of different orders, or values, to tht! 
or anequivalent value, or order. 
EQUANT'MITY (s.) a fteady and pur! 
poſition of mind, to bear and gon 
all accidents of life with the ſame en 
of mind and contentment, 
E'QUANT (S.) a circle in the od A 
imagined to be in the plane of the ben 
to regulate and adjuſt the planen man 
EQUA'TION (8.) an equality, of mf 
thing equal to another, and 1 


applied to algebraical operations, in f. icht, o 
" may be coalidered as the ratio of qu an ſtat, 


dunted 


om een two quantities differently denomi- E OU (S.) 2 people bordering upon Rene, and 
K. . | ted or expreſſed, as four crowns are equal at firſt its enemies, till Quintus Cincinnatus 
a e 4 > doe pound ſterling, Ke. It is a term | brought them under the Joke; they were 
1 i uſed in Afronomy, and ſometimes means | frequently puniſhed for their rebellion by 
wo — g difference between the time marked out | Poftbumus Tubertus, and by Fabius totally 
0 oh | the ſun's apparent motion, and the time, | ſubdued after he had taken forty of their 
Xa 1 is meaſured by its real or middle mo- | cities in a little time, for which he had the. 


ole fide h jon, according to which clocks and watches | name Maximus conferred on him, and then 


ther. of ſuppoſed to be regulated ; becauſe time, | they became allies to the Romans, : 
their & | dolutely conſidered, always moves regu- EQUIA'NGULAR (A.) in Geometry, relates to 
: thoſe wh ly and equably, and therefore thoſe inftru- | thoſe figures all the angles whereof are equal. 
lefe Un ents that are to expreſs it, ſhould do ſo EQUICRU'RAL (A.) in Geometry, relates to a 
two pee kewiſe, which ſun-dials cannot poſſibly do, | triangle, uſually called an iſoſceles triangle, 
o be ſeen cauſe the ſun goes unequally eaſtwards | or one which has two ſides of the fame, or 
equal, Fi ith reſpect to the equator, 5 an equal length. N 

magnitude A'TOR (s.) a term much uſed in Afro- EQUIDVFFERENT (A.) in Aithmetick, is 
> appear ny and Geography, and means a great im-] when there is the ſame difference between 
equal Gi oveable circle of the ſphere; equally diſtant | the other terms of a ſeries, that there is be- 


and the of 
at placed 


rom the two poles of the world, or having - tween the firſt and the ſecond. 

he lame poles with the world; and is ſo | EQUIDVSTANT (A.) in Geometry, is applied 
ed, becauſe when the ſun is in it, the | to things, all the parts of which are at the 
Jays and nights are equal; in Maps, Charrs, | ſame or an equal diſtance from one another. 
1d Planiſpberes, it is called the equinoctial | EQUILA”TERAL (A.) in Geometry, is a figure 
dez and by Seamen, emphatically, the line; whoſe ſides are all equal. | 
divides the globe or ſphere into two hemi- Equilateral Hyperbola, one, the conjugate 
heres, the one called northern and the o-] axes of which are equal. 2 3 
er ſouthern ; by the paſſages or tranſits of | EQUILI'BRIUM (S.) a term in Mechanicks,. 


| drawn 
r two of m 


| of the 


hoſe areal 
are fimilar 


s or circles ches of the equator over the meridian, its | implying that two or more bodies, when 
ty, when th qual or mean time is eſtimated, which gives | . compared together, are exactly equal in 
portion to requent occafion to convert degrees of the] weight. 


ircles win quotor into time, and the contrary. ' {EQUIMU/LTIPLE (A.) in Arithmetick and 


WERIES (S.) are particularly uſed among cometry, is a magnitude or quantity multi- 


re thoſe a | for the officers of the king's ſtables, who, | pliedby the ſame or an equal number or quan- 
x, or alqh qhen his majeſty goes abroad, ride in the } tity with ſome other number or quantity. 


ading coach, are in waiting one at a time |EQNINO'CTIAL (S.) in Aftronemy, a great 
denthly, and have a table with the gentle- | immoveable circle of the ſphere, under 
jen uſhers during that time; formerly they | which the equator moves in its diurnal mo- 
ſed to ride on horſeback by the coach fide, tion: Whenever the ſun in his progreſs thro* 
hen the king travelled : There are fix of the ecliptick comes to this circle, the day 
lem, with ſalaries of 300l. per annum each; and night are equal all over the globe which 
ere are alſo two called dy the diſtin ap-] is done twice a year, one in the firſt point 
lation of egueries of the crown ſtables, as} of Aries, which is called the vernal equinox, i 
ing employed in managing or breaking | the other time in the firſt point of Libra, 


e whoſe 
zes are qui 
diſtances 


r whoſe 
f external 


U 
vi. 


 ($.) the | laddle- horſes, and preparing them for] which is called the autumnal equinox ; theſe 
ef of Ih le king's riding ; one of them is, or always interſections of the ecliptick and equinefial 
ality, xeon ould de in cloſe waiting at court; and | are called einge ia points. | 

ras invente hen his majeſty rides, holds the ſtirrup, Eęuinact ia Colure, that which paſſes thro* 
of the plaid hilft the maſter of the horſe, or one of the equinoctial point. 8 | 
more eule EIT equerier, in his abſence, aſſiſts in mount. J. Eguine&tal Dial, a dial, the plane where- 


B their ſalary is 2560. per annum dl is parallel to the equinoctial. 


erſon of EQUINOX (S.) in AHrenomy, the time when | 
g, to the ERRY or ECU'RY (S.) is ſometimes = ſun — one of the equinoctial points, | 
er. en for, or underſtood of the ſtabling or | at which time the days and nights are ex- 

and regula der for horſes, together with lodgings for | actiy equal, and which is twice in the year 

ind go ene mms, cc. and is commonly meant of | in all oblique ſpheres. . 

z ſame en © of kings, princes, &c. and ſometimes | The Autumnal Eguinos, is about the 224 


k 3 for the principal officer, or he that | of September, and is ſo called upon account 
bo; ce and charge of the king's horſes; | of the ſeaſon of the year: 


. 
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of the 6 i in England is called maſter of the horſe; | The Feral Equinox, is bout che arg of 
men mol 132228 the grand ecuyer, or abſo- March, fo called, as being the ſpring time 
of mut! 3 it grand, of the year, : | 
q _—_ 3 (A.) ſomething .relating to a [EQUI/P (V.) to ſtore or furniſh a perſon, | 
0 l 107 Aar on horſeback z ſo an equeſ- | place, or thing with proper "conveniences 


is ſtatue repreſenting a perſon | and neceſfaries to go a journey, or to do or 
| unted on a horſe, | perform an act or aQs, : E01 


Py 
I 
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E Q 

E'QUIPAGE (S.) all ſorts of furniture, con. 

veniences of a journey, voyage, &c. but it 

is frequently- underſtood of the attendance 

and grandeur that princes and noblemen ap- 

| pear in publick with; alſo the trinkets or 

toys added to a lady's watch, to hang by her 
fide is ſo called. 


EQUIPOISE'( V.) to balance or counter- |. 


welgh a thing, by putting ſomething of an 
equal weight againſt it. 8 
EQUIPO'LLENCE or EQUIPO'LLENTNESS 
G.) a Logical term importing that ſeveral 
propoſitions have the ſame meaning, or ex · 
preſs only the ſame idea. | 
EQUIPO'LLENT (A.) of the ſame power, force 
efficacy, or virtue with ſomething elſe. 
EQUIYO'NDERANCY (S.) an equal weigh- 
ing or poiſing between different things. 
EQUIPO/NDERATE (v.) is when one thing 
is a ballance for, or of the ſame weight, 
force, or value with another. | 
UIPO'NDEROUS (A.) equally heavy, or 
of the ſame weight. | | 
E'QUIPO'NDEROUSNESS (S.) the being of 
the ſame or an equal weight. 
EQUITABRLE (A.) juſt, reaſonable, fair, up · 
right, without hypocriſy or guile. 


E'QUITY (s.) is that virtue, by which we 


render to every one his juſt due, according 
to the ſeveral circumſtances a perſon may be 
under in telation to the laws of ſociety; it 
it ſometimes confounded with juſtice, which 
rather ſeems to reward or puniſh, according 
to ſome ſtated rule or law, than according 
to the varying circumſtances of an aQion, 
for which reaſon we have the court of Chan- 
cery or Equity to moderate the ſeverity of 
the letter of the law, and to regard the con- 
' troverſy according to the rule of equity and 
conſcience, rather than according to ſtrict 
legal juſtice, 
EQUUVALENCE (.) the agreement of na- 
. ture, quality, or circumſtances, 
ſeveral things propoſed. $1 
EQUIVALENT (S.) any thing that is ex- 
changed or given for another, ſuppoſed to be 
of the ſame value, though of a different ſort 
or kind. | 
EQUPFVOCAL (A.) 
tions, where the ſenſe is not determinate, 


that which is doubtful, or may be turned or 


- underſtood more ways than one; alſo ſuch 


Forde as are of the ſame ſound, but have 


- quite different meanings, as a bull, a beaſt 
10 called, and a bull, a blundering miſtake, 
nonſenſical expreſſion, &c. 
EQUY VOCALLY (Part.) dubioufly, ambigu- 
ouſly » ſpoken . 
urpoſe to degeive the hearer. 

VVOCATE (v.) to ſhuffle; to ſay one 
thing and mean another; to ſpeak dubiouſly, 
ſo that the hearer ſhall not be able poſi- 

_ tively to determine whether he underſtands 
er or not, 


the ſpeak | 
BQUIVOCA'TION (S.) a fbuffling, deluſive 


between 


ſuch words or propoſi- 


of a mental reſervation on | 


RE 
expreſſion, or ſpeaking ſo dubi 
nothing can be certainly — wh 


was the intent of the ſpeaker, ERECT 


EQUU'LEUS (s.) a puni 55 
f 8.) a puniſhment uſed by 4 
Ancients, and till retained in 4. — 


part of military diſcipline, and 
now called riding the — horſe V 4 
is done by ſetting the cffender upon | vid 
en inſtrument with a ſharp ridge in the a 
dle, widening much it its deſcent and t 
ing weights to his legs; there js allo 2 £0 
ftcllation under this name in The nort | 
K — CY by Ptolemy's and 7 
ogue ars, a 
"ee of — lg ger F wm 
RA (S.) the ſame with epochs, 2 word: 
troduced by the Span 3 
preſs the beginning of ſome extraordins 
change, as of reigns, &c, The moſtgy 
are that of Nubonaſſar, generally fred t 
Feb, 26, in the 3967th year of the Jula 
period, in the firſt year of the 8th Ohm 


28 11-11 
REC! 
ſtait. 

ERECT 
ing, . 
right, 

REM 
| pericn 

word 
hah ted 
ple u. 
ven'ly: 
Nl 
a hermi 
0 in a 
REWH] 
a imajl 


ad, and 6th of Rome; that of the Gre $ RO. 
leucide, fixed in the 442d of Noms, ql th f 
years before Chriſt, when Selkucu Min in E:g/ 


ſettled in Syria, 12 years after the dex 
Alexander the Great; the Chriftiar, whid 
is placed by different authors in the yt 
49, 80, $1, 52, and 53 of Rane, 
ERAY/DICATE (V.) to pluck up by the roo 
to take away the very ſeeds or foundations 
a diſeaſe, building, &c. 
ERADICA'TION (S.) a plucking up by f 
roots; a total and abſolute deſtrudton 
removal of perſons or things, 
ERA*DICATIVES (S) in Phyſik, are ve 
ſearching and ſtrong medicines, that piers 
| as it were, into the very inmoſt receffes of 
diſeaſe, and bring it away, 


wr, pos 
epieſent 


ERA'SED (A.) blotted or ſcraped out, pole fbich {© 
down or plowed up, totally defaced, & ela, or 
| moliſhed or removed away ; in Meng an mo 
it is any creature repreſented with its heady nimal | 
limbs, &c. torn or rent off by violence. terald's 


'ERA/SEMENT (S.) a ſcratching or bei 
out any words not agreed to in a deed, 
that they cannot poffibly be ſeen or reid 
ERA'STIANS. (S.) the diſciples or followend 
|  Eroflut, a phyſician of Baden in di. 
und, a perſon of great reputation in his fm 
n, who, among other principles, ma 
tained that the church had not the pover! 
diſcipline and excommunication, but the d* 
vil magiſtrate only. | 
ERA'TO (S.) one of the nine muſes that pb 
fides over love poems; ſhe is general 
preſented like a young maiden of 2 87 by 
crowned with myrtle and roles, bi 


ilk wh 
ported 
en, tha 
ave bee 
Dbes of 
N, to ad 
lack tai 
le whit 
D'DE (1 
bout, o 
D'SION 
humor 
em the 
(v.) b 


mour, | 
ing a harp in the right hand, and a bow K right 
the other, with a little winged RABLE 
by her, armed with his bow and arrow. d or do 
ERE (Part.) before that, rather than, &, q AND 
EREBUS (S.) called by the poets the go ton is 
hell, born of Chaos and Tencbre ; it u ANT 
wiſe the name of one of the alen F Cut of 


Meran, 


* 


ufl ( : . 5 . Pe 

* FRECT (A:) any thing oprizht, or ſtand'n: : 
{& ait, or pet pi nd cla Iy. 5 

ed by . E. ed Frowers, Wich the Flo: iſts, are ſuc! 

riſons; u ay grow up right without hanging + heir hende, 

is wh $.1ui1pS. | | ; . 

1 * MC 47.) to buj!d, raiſe, or (ect upright, 


ſit, or perpendicul ly. 


* + "3: (® - * — 

n wy MCTION{S. the act of lifting up, build 
at, and t jog, raifing, or making a thing to Rand up- 
alſo a cor | | | | 


night, ; 2 
REMITE (S.) the ſame with hermit, or 5 


e nort N 
y's and 7 -pecion that retires as it wers, out of the 
world to bve in @ deſert, loreforie, un n- 


Mt. Fi 


| hah ted place, with an tent io contem- 
pe upon, and wor ſhip God the mote ter 
vently and ur inter up edly. | 
REMUTICAU(A.) ſomething belonging to 


a word it 
pers, to ex 
traording 


moſt at abemit, ot te. l. ving in a loneſome Cciait, | 
ly fixed 0 in a ſoii ay manner. 

the Juli NWRILE (Part.) le ey, not Jorg fince, 
th Olymgi a imail- time ago, or » little while part, 

e Greet $ RGU{Part.) an illuſtrat. on, or con'equer ce, 
Rome, 31 drawn fm ceris ia premiſes laiq don; an- 
vcus Men in Erg u, is expreſſed by the particle iperce 
the death fire, or for that reaſon. 

tian, whid Daß bs s.) a corftellation in the ſou- 
in the 44) her hemiſphere, repreſented on the globe 
. ty a . veg conlilting in Ptoemy s catalogue 
y the root bf 20 ſick, in Tycio's of 19, and in Mi. 
oundation Fanſiend's of 68. : 


NO (s.) a plant, commonly known by 
he name of a fea- holly, / | . 
KUSMA (S. in Ari bitecture, is a ſhore, but- 
rels, or prop, put againſt à2 weak or de 


ck, are ed plate of a wall, to pre vent its falling 
that pier MINE (S.) in Hraldry, a white field or 
 receffes of ur, powcered with black ſpots, ſuppoſed to 


d out, pull which ſome ſay is a water-rat, others a mul- | 
defaced, & ela, or ſort of weazel, and others an Ar me- 

in Heralty an mouſe. There is really no ſkin of an | 
yith ity heady nimal that naturally correſponds with the 
violence. dera d's ermine 3 for the animal ſo called is 

p or biotin ik white, and ſo far from ſpots, that it is |' 
in a deed, ported, that it will rather die, or be ta- 

n or read, |} en, than fully ies whiteneſs ; white ſk ns 
Ir followent ave been uſed for many ages, to line the 
in Si. poes of kings magiſtrates, &c. the Furri- | 
on in his n to add to their beauty, fewed bits of the 
ciples, malt lack tails of thoſe, or other creatures, upon 
the power! de white ſkins, | 4 8 

n, but the ds VDE (V.) to gnaw off, eat out, away, 


bout, or into, 


uſes that pr PSION (s.) the ad of ſharp, acid fluid: 

generally tumours, goawing ard tearing off parts 
of a goin _ fleſh, metals, &c. 8 

d roles, J to milts b i 6 

and a bn & right way, r 2 

4 Cupid fh FABLE (A.) that is liable to miſtake, bs! 


er do any thing Wrong. 


eptelent the ſkin'of an animal of that name, 


E S C 

circuite ; of hailiffs at large; alſo of a ſet of 
kn:gh's, which in old romances ate rep e- 
ſented ridiag up and down, to relieve diſtrel- 
ſed lad es, encounter giants, and o'her mad 
unacc ufntahble feats-at arms z it alſo means 
\ery, true, poſitive, &c. as af errant knave, 

is a vety knave, Fo 5 

ERRXA'TA (S.) certain favits or omiſſions in 1 
a p'ece of werk, particularly ſpoken of ſuch 
as are made at the prin ting-preſs, and eſc- pe 

being corrected. "ge 5 a 

ERRA/TICAL or ERRA!TICK (A.) that 
wander:, goes out of the way, path, or tule 
it ouyht to follow z the planets are called 
errati & ſtats, becauſe each of them have a pe- 
collar motion, and the 6xed ſtars ſtand ſtill. 

ERRHYUNES (S.) medicines that purge the 
head, by being put up the noſtrils, 

ERKO'NEZOUS (S.) faiſe, miſtaken, liable or 
ſuhject to overtizht, N 

ERRU/NEGUSNESS (S.) falſi y, wrongne 

miſt⸗ke. 

ERROR or FRROUR S.) a miſtake, a falſe 
op nion, or overſight ; any thing ſaid or done 
wrong; in Lav, it is a fault in pleading or 
in the proceſs, for which a writ, called a 
writ cf err/cr, is oſten granted, to rectify a 
Falſe judgment, and redgeſs. the. party in the 

- inju.y he may ſuſt in hy ſuch a procedure. 


* 


ſs, 


ERST (Part.) an old word much u ed by the 


poets, fignifzing the time long fince paſt, 
formerly, ancient. | 
ERUBE'SCENCPE. or, ERUBE!/SSENCY (S.) 
a bluſhing for ſhame, or an uncaſy conſci- 
cufnefs tor, or at doing ſemething that ought 
not to be done, 
 ERUBE'SCENT. (A.) bluſhingy, becoming 
red, or ſnewing ſome ſgus of ſhame or un- 
eafincſ; by the alteration of the countenance, 
,ERUICT (V.) to belch or break wind up- 
wards, by reaſon or upon account of the 
ſtomach's being overcharged, or foul. 
'ERUCTA'TION (S.) a breaking, burſting, 
or belching forth, ; ; 
ERUDTTION (S.) learning, or knowledge, 
eſpecially in (ſuch parts of literature, as more 
immediately promote virtue and uſeful 
knowl:d2e, £ of 2 
ERUNCA'TION (S.) a clearing or freeing, a 
pulling up or taking away the weeds, or 
+ other obſtructions that are in the way. 
ERU'PTION (S.) a violent coming, iſſuing, 
or bre king forth. 25 a” 
ERYSI'PELAS (S.) the phyfical name for 
the diſeaſe, commonly called the St. Antba- 
ny*s fire, hav ' l 
8 S.) a ſudden, furious attacking 
a t wa or Citadel, by getting over the wall, 
by means c$ Jadders, without the-formaliy 
of a ſiege, ard the regular deſenfive ſortiſi- 
cations to preſerve and cover the army. 


E 


than, ke. Aub (S.) a meſfage, or bufinefs that : 
ets the go Mon is (ent aboutfromonevlace to another 
&; it is Ws ANT (A.) wandring, ſtraying, or g. 
ifernal cut of the way; in-Low, the fame with 


bran, ſpoken of thoſe judges that go the 


ESCA'i.OP SHELLS (S.) a bearing very often 
found in coat armour. 2 ao f th 
iMon 


ESCA'MBIQ (S.) was formerly a perm 
88S - given 


| 
| ESC 5 
| 2 4 


{ given a perſon to ma 3 
re e K 
. ee 5 | 2 (ON 
| my 3 ä eee NE pext be 
3 * iding of juſtice ; the ; eſigned to k iners work, origi | 
m danger, or bein "i z the running] may rea dj eep writings, &c. th ginally man. 
| 1 traordinary er g preſerved in ſome ex -] ESCRO!L 8 be gone to upon all ee | pal of 
SCA'RTEL (A.) in Heraid ment or p: in Heraldry, a roll of 1 . 
qua teriy. J. quartered, or upon it paper, having 2 motto i Pech. on a ki 
ESCHA R or ESCA'R F  JEzSCU/ oo inſcribed he was 
or (S.) in Surge EY (S.) the French which f 
cruſt made on the fleſh E 5 2 ſcab to 60 ſols L crown, which . ic 
ſome ſharp, cotroding h by an hot iron, | 4s. 6d Ws or three Jivres, in val N knighthc 
medicine. g humour, or acauſtick{ E AG rng, or Engliſh mone an OT ſſuez d 
ESCHARO'TICKS (S 1 holds E (S.) a tenure, wher Y. younger 
ing applied extern 10 icines which be- ti cer ain lands of the lord eby a tenan ſons of 
they are alſo ths ly, produce an eſchar; e of following him to 5 upon ccndi of knigh! 
ES HEAT s.) in —— TeScULENTS charge, e the epur 
- a landlord, either by ho Eating that falls poor (3.) ſuch plants or roots as 2 " — 
ying without heirs, or leavi ie, a tenant's E SCU RI 1L rrots, parſnips, catb | a 
| ö : aL{S. » Cat-Dage, Ke pair of f 
age, or unmarried agg aving him under] a monaſt (S.) a ſtately palace, in which if 
. alſo ſignifles a lawful by P aſte: y of the order of > „ang ſuperior 
3 4 bilip II. ki 07 St. Jerem, by 
is diſtingu: g to an heir, but then it 7 ip il. kirg of $ . Bo or equz] 
allo Ge 6. mag =>. dag: of rea ; if tage of hit name, Fs ang Th _ ſerjeaits 
. s it or ce zen: edo, about de eie ots of to\ 
eye 25, © 66 leagues frm WW nn 
e | | 11g IV. add i ovging to i of them 
ESCHEA'TOR (S.) was former pel, in which = to it a very beautiful chi ſome Ns 
who took care of the king” rly an officer who have i e kings and queens of Spa anc 
country, and certifie I 22 s eſcheats in a|ESCU'T in iſſue, are interred, of Spar == 
* quer and chancery. them in the exche-| or the ge in Hera dry, is a ſhield 1 
SCHEVTN or ECHEVIN (S.) i born z he that nu eld whereon the arms ar 10 prepare 
= W Codernments, is a 8 bear = oy #6 on aiming amheireſs ma Fav“. 
y the inhabitants of a ci o- wife's n over his own, whereonth towards d 
that good order and of a city to take care} eſcuteb arms are drawn, which is called or Ex 
1 and" bs hd conveniency is kept in 1 eon of pretence. witer 
— the — . hires 2 eee ee, * a 
and ; criminal affairs airs at firft us it means rows of 
: alſo com planted round th ows of tret Hunters, i 
cognizance ; and if the crimi e under their any part e out fide of a garten, I v 
ſelf guilty, they can 3 him- | or os —_— to preſerve tender plan Wa ths 
without any father proce; executed | which office thi or for the bounding a wal $88 (S.) i 
out appeal. proceſs, and even with-| ftone os — be found to do betterti real ge 
, . w * | 
_— X [$9 out of the way „ leave, for- much note or eee particular, fingular, terminates 
'KlTES (s. . 8 \ ESPE'C - which it 
among the > ſect of philoſophers in Arian LY (Part.) ſomething done of fa It is ths : 
man's greateſt ha tans, who believe that] b! xtraordinary, particular, ot obſe! dy ext 5 
rapibiog DFO) > gym conſiſts in the con- _ ger : 7 1 8 
zroſs conceptions 25 1 N Blahomet's| e rd in War, is a watch of gu" TRY 
ouſly avoid vice, love 5 * iſe; they ſtudi- ſee all t * one placed upon a high place, whoſe opin 
pear good humoured ; ms and always ap- ESPLANADE (8. to or from the place. with the | 
ers in the royal moſg A e ING preach. Ms (S.) in Fortification, 2 declivi profeſſed a 
EscLAT TE (A.) in 5 By els this opinion. ps ne e earth beginn:gg at the top of f ned all pl 
ſometfiing, whoſe parts eraldry, relates to] the — . and inſenfibly loſing itſelf canal copy 
violence. pirts are ſeparated wich] pet 10 the the campaign, ſerving u v puff e ban 
ESCO'RT (V.) to convo ESPLEE'S (8. unterſcarp or covere lh but water 
er fee © perſon ſafe y, protect, defend,] duce th ) in Law, is the profitable pf Itheir elders 
gerous place or pa _ pr through a dan- | corn 0 the ground yields, a8 paſture, hy hore all ot 
when a detachment is = pecially in War, ESPOU'S ALS (S.) th : | the (abbat} 
noted perſon, or conv e to protect ſome ing in marri J the betrothing Mn the eve 
ESCORT (8 3h oy ammunition, &c A arriage, or the ceremony uſed in of its place 
ſhips of war, * —— men, 5 _ completion in the church or al unleſs yery 
or valuable things, i e noted perſon 8 them all 
pas af os - order to — * ar op (V.) to betroth or contract 3 mon, 3 
 ESCOUA'DE (8 th bers, enemies, or pirates n aff; to wed z alſo to intereſt e u Whethe 
of foot rea, 6 mig part of a company — 8 "n_ cut iu to bear c 
E'SCRIT or E'SCRI « ves afte 
E'SCRIPT (S.) a tranſeri ESPY! (V.) to perceive, fee, or diſcove! ee 
copy of ſomething written but. _ 1 0 a td obſerve, or overlook Felt my 
| | J a title of nobility or 199 ere al 
| 4 Pick j 4 


ESS 


abinet, man, Several opinions are about the origi 
2 nal of thi: title, but the general received one 
; f 


that he was the immediate attendant up- 
on a knight that went to the wars, and that 
he was his armour-bearer, ſumewhat of 
which till remains among the orders of 
knighthood, each member having their e- 
ſpure; bur it is now commonly given to the 
younger ſons of noblemen, and to the eldeſt 
ſons of thoſe younger ſons, the eldeſt ſons 
of knights, and their eldeſt ſons ſucceſſively; 
the e/quires Of the king's body, and ſuch as 
the king crdates, by putting about their necks 
the collar of $S, and befiowing upon them a 
par of filver ſpurs j aiſo divers other in the 
ſuperior publick offices re reputed eſguires, 
or equz] o them, as ſheriffs of counties, 
ſe jeauts at law, juſtices of the peace, may 

ors of towns, counſellors at law, bachelors 


ions. 
parch⸗ 
ſcribed 


$ equ 
> about 


tenen 
1 condi 
„ at the 


8 a6 Wd 
aye, Ke; 
which i 
m, but 
mall vil 


kingdont 

* of divinity, law, phyſick, &c. though none | 
ing to i of them are really ſo ; Laſtly, the chiefs of 
tiful chu ,lome ancient families ale likewiſe eſuires by 


of Spas preſcription, 
uees, roots, ſtumps, or the like, in order 


a (hield 
to prepare the land for tillage, 


Arms af : 
ireſs m SAY" (5.) a trial, endeavour, or attempt 
nereon towards doing a thing; alſo a ſhort treatiſe 
called or mitten piece upon a pariicular ſubject; 


allo the proof or trial made of the purity of 
gold or filyer for coining, &c, and wich the 


es 2 Wi ye 
J of tre Huateri, it is the breaſt or briſket of a deer. 
garten, Wav“ (V.) to try, endeavour, or ſtrive to 


$35 (S.) in the School! Pbiliſipby, means the 
real or actual exiſtence or being of a thing. 

SENCE S.) that which conflitutes or de- 
terminates the nature of a thing, without 
which it cannot be what it is; in Cbymiſtry, 
it is the purcſt and moſt ſubtle part of a bo- 
dy extracted from it by fi. e ; alſo perfumes, 
&, go by this name. 

r VE Y (S.) a famous ſect among the Jews, 


Ng 2 Wal 
better ti 


fingular,( 


one of (al 
or obſerv 


1 of fan * 
ph * whole opinions, in many particulars, agreed 
lace. with the Pythaporeans : One ſort of them 
a declivi profetſer a community of goods, and ſhun- 
e top ol l ncd all pleaſures, even marriage, and all 
ing itſelf Grnal copu ation with women; they wore 
8 26 2 pl lite garmests, forbad oaths, drank nothing 
2d Ways t water, uſed inanimate ſacrifices, had 


['heir elders in particular reſpect, and were 
Pore all others {o ſtrict in the obſervation of 
the ſabbath, that they prepared their meat 
on the eve, would not remove a veſſel out 


ofitable pft 
paſture, ha 


or cobtrse : 

y aſedio! 4 * place, nor even eaſe or ſupply nature, 

rely or dl o 3 very much viefſed. Another ſort of 
allowed marriage, for the ſake of pro- 

traſt an ation, alter they had ſtaid three years, to | 

| one's {lf | eber the woman was healthy, and 

on, cant, it to bear children but never lay with their 


* after conception, to ſhew that it was 
wie out of a defire to benefit the common- 
9 „ than 10 latisfy their luſt. They 
* Givided into Prafticks and Theo- 

j the firſt lived in cities, the other in 


» diſcovef 
or overlool 


y or hon 


\ 


next below a knight, and above a gentle- | 


$A'RT (v.) to grub up, or extirpate buſhes, | 


O 


E 


ESSE/NTIAL (A.) whatever is abſolutely ne- 


ESSE'N'TIALS (S.) the foundatian or material 


E'SSEX (S.) the county ſo called, is large and 


ESSOL'N (S.) in Lago, an excuſe for him who 


ESTA“ CHE (S.) a bridge or bank of ſtone or 
ESTA!TE (s.) in Law, is a title a man hath 


dition in law, wiz, if he ſhall fo long well 


EE 
ſolitary places; they ſpent their time in 
handicrafts, and theſe only in meditation; 
there were alio ſome Chriftians went by this 
name, from whence it is ſuppoſed the ſeve- 
ral ſorts of monks took their riſe. 


ceſſary to conttitu'e a thing, and without 
which it cannot be what it appears to be, or 
is called. 


parts of a doctrine, building, agreement, &c. 


— 


populous, ſo ſurrounded by waters, that it 
forms a peninſula; its extent from eaſt to 
weſt is 40 miles; and irom north to ſouth 
about 35 miles; the whole circumference be- 
ing about 146 miles; containing 18 whole 
hundreds, and two halt hundreds, in which 
are 22 market- towns, 415 pariſhes, 46 
parks, one foreſt, one caſtle, about 45,000 
houſes, and 208,800 ſouls: it ſends 8 mem- 
bers to parliament ; is bordered and croſſed 
by ſeveral rivers, over which are 28 bridges; 
the waters of theſe rivers yield great variety 
and quantity of fine fiſh, particularly oytters; 
the ſoil is fine meadow, paſture, and corn 
lands, beſides a large quantity of wood-land, 
commonly called Epping Foreft ; the produce 
is corn, hay, &c, butter, ſaffron, the fineſt 
in the world, cheeſe, gunpowder, and wool- 
len manufacturies in great abundance, 


— 
— 
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is ſummoned to appear and anſwer to a real 
action, or to perform ſuit to a court baron, 
and is the ſame with the civilians excaſa'to ; 
there are five cauſes of 'Effert, viz. when the 
party is beyond the ſea, when on an expe di- 
tion to the Holy Land, when thro' infirmity 
of body he cannot come, When he is fick in 
bed, and when he is in the king's ſervice. 
STA'BLISH (V.) to confirm, appoint, ſet- 
tle, or do whatever is neceſſary to make a 
thing ſafe, ſure, certain and durable. 
STA'BLISHMENT (S.) the ſettling or put- 
ting things upon certain conditions; alſo the » 
known-and regular laws of a kingdom, of 
people, containing the eſſentials or iounda + 
tion of that government. . 22 


timber. 


in lands or tenements. Zfate is either in- 
ple or conditional ; Simple, called alſo fee ſim- 
ple, is where a man, by deed indented, en- 
feoffs another in fee, reſerving to himſelf, 
and his heirs, a yearly rent, with condition, 
if the rent is unpaid, to re- enter: Conditio- 
nal, is fuch as hath a condition annexed to it, 
though it be not ſpecified in wiiting, as if a 
man grant to another, by his deed, the of: 
fice of park-keeper for life, this is upon con- 


and truly keep the park. It means alſo the 
ſtate, empire, kingdom, provinces, or e%- 
tent of lands ut der any one's government or 

82 : domi- 
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1 
domijnion ; alſo the ſeveral ranks or claſſes 
of the people, which here in Erg/and are 
three, vi kings, lords, and commun, who 
have the power of redteſſing all grievances, 
and doing all aQs of power, obligztory, or 
binding to the people; alſo the poſſeſſions 
or goods of any private perſon; alſo the 
tate or condition any thing is n. 

ESTEEM S.) the value, reſpect, reputation, 
or worth of a perſon or thing. 

E>TEE/M (V.) to have a love, regard, va- 
lue or reſpe& for any perſon cr thing. 

E'STERLIND (S.) the ſame with ferling, in 
ceſpe to men, money, &c, alſo the name 
of a bird. | 

ESTETE' (A.) in Heraldry, is a beaſt repre- 
ſented: as if his head had been torn or rent 
off from the bocy by violence, fo that it ap- 
pears ragged. | 

E'STHER (S.) a received cancn cal book of 
the Old Teſtament, ſuopoſed to be written 

by a Jeto named Mor decai, who was uncle 
to queen Eber, the wife of Abaſeurus king, 
of Per ia, called by ſome Darius, the fon of 
Hypaſpes ; it gives an hiſtorical account of 
what happened to the Jetos during the life 
of that queen, in which it is obſervable, 
there is not the word Gop once mentioned, 
although ' a very great deiiverance was 
wrought for the Fezws, by means of Eftber, 

ESTHIiO'MENOS S.) a growing or ſpreading, 
gangrenous inflammations that conſumes the 
parts, and di poſes them to a mortification, 

E'STIMABLE (A.) that is worthy or deſerving 
of etteem, reſpect, or love; alſo any thing 
whoſe charge may be computed, or the va- 

lue known or found out. 

E'STIMATE or ESTIMA'”TION (S.) a fixed 
or determined value, or rate *of the worth 
or expence of a thing. 

E'STIMATE (V.) to valve, compute, ap- 
praiſe, or make known the worth or com- 
mon charge of a thing. 5 

ESTIMA TOR (S.) an appraiſer, valuer, or 


computer of the worth, charge, or expence | 


of a thing. 

ESTTVAL (A.) the ſummer weather, or 
ſomething belonging to the ſummer, : 
ESTEVAL or SU.AMER SOLSTICE (S.) is 
- when the ſun enters the tropick of Cancer, 

which is about the 22d of June, when it 
makes the longeſt day and ſhorteſt night, 
ESTO'PPEL (S.) in Lau, is when a man is 
hindered from ſaying any thing againſt his 
_ own act or deed though it be truth. 
E'STOVERS(S.) in Law, is a certain portion 
allowed a felon out of his effects for his 
maintenance during his impriſonment ; alſo 
a certain allowance of wood to be taken out 
. ©: another's woods, 
ESTRA'DE (S.) ja publick road or hway ; 
alſo ax imall rifing in the floor of a chamber, 
encompaſſed with a rail or alcove fur the 
pacing a bed in; in Turkey, they ate fre- 


ESTRE&A'T (S.) in Lrw, 
plicate of an original writing, v1z, americf 


ETC 


Battre L' Eflrade, a milit 
t b ary term, fienit 
ing the ſending out ſcouts t 1 
my's motions, "HEY 
ES'I rt V.) to alierate or draw aw 

a perſon's. Qi 

3 5 ok or affections towards 3 
ES RAV“ (S.) any tame beaſt found ina 

lordthip, ard nut owned by any body; 
which caſe it is to be cry'd publickiy 0 
next market 3 and if it be not claimed 
6 2 _ w.thin a year and a day, it is f 

eited to the lord of the foil where 

_— oil where it w 


a true copy or d 


ments or penalties ſet down in the rolls of 

couit, to be levied by the bailiff or other g 

ficer, for cffences committed, 

E>TREPEMENT (S., in Law, the imp 
riſhing land by continual plowing or fo 

ing without due reſt and manwing ; ailg 
ſpoit made by the tenant for life upon lands 
woods to the prejudice ot him in rere: 
E'SLUARY (S) a ditch, mote, or trend 
where the tide overflows at high- water, 
E/SULA (S.) the bark of a ſmall reddiſh ro 
which produces narrow green leaves, Ji 
ing a mii ky Juice, growing chiefly in Fra 
it is uſed in medicinal compoſitions fer 
dropſy, he ng firſt infuſed in vinegar, al 
which an extract is drawn from it, 

ESUR}/NE (A.) is applied to fal's which 
of a fretting or corroding nature, 

E'TAPUE (S.) in Far, the quantity cf pr 
fons or forage allowed an army in t 
march through a province or kingdom, 

ETAPPIE/R {(S.) one who contracts with 
country for furniſhing troops in theirm 
with neceſſaries. 

E!/TCHING (S.) the art of eating in the 
gures of men, beaſt*, birds, &c. upon cop 
plates, and eſpecially buildings, or draus 
of architecture, with aqua-fortis, or ſome 
ther cor rofive menſtruum; which is done 
ter this manner : The plate being firlt pl 
niſhed, and curiouſly poliſhed, itis heatedeo 
monly with the flame of burn: paper, 1 
then ſpread over with a certain compofl 
called the ground; of which there are gi 
varieties, ſome approving of one (oft, 
ſome of another; this done, it is ſmoakts 
biacked with a candle or link; the pat 
ing thus prepared, the draught or pidut 
rubbed on the back fide with red-lead, 
milion, chalk, &c. according to the lai 
the artiſt ; which fide fo rubbed over, 
upon the ground as above, and by going" 
the out. lines of the draught or p:Qure,\ 

a tracing need!e, it leaves the ſketch up 
ground in red or white, &c. accord 
what the paper was rubbed with ; then 
proper needles, the ſaid out-I:nes It f 
over again, and the whole hatched t 
to art; by hand, if the draught cab 


quentiy only covered with a carpet to re- 
cci e viſitors of quality in, 


figures ; or ruled, if it conſiſts of rat 
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| true of | 


ET T 
bach as moſt plans, elevations, or ſections 
of architeure are; this done, the wh le is 
rounded with a wall of wax, and the plate 
heing ſet upon A level place, fingle qua fortis 
jspoured on in ſuch quantiti.s as the ſtrength 
| ofthe fiquor, and natuie of the wo k requ 


n, ſignif 


e the er 


raw aw 
wards af 


rd | . if the liquor it too ſtrong, it is weak- 
_ : wich good ſharp vinegar, &c. in this 
ckly 0 the experience and judgment ef the artiſt 


re much requi:ed, as well as in now long 
"the liquor ſhall Rand on, ſome werks requi 
ring to be bit ſtronger, and others lighter; 
ths done, the plate being warmed, and the 
ground being wiped eff, a proof is taken 
{rom the rolling preſs, and ſuch places as are 
detective are ainended by. graving z and fo 
the whole is finiſhed, 

ETERNAL (A.) that never had a beginning, 


cl2imed 
„it is f 
ere it w 


opy or d 
B. ame ric 
e rolls ol 
Ir other e 


ne impoy nor ſhall, or can have an end, 

ig or fo ETERNITY (S.) infinite duration, as well 
ing; al paſt as to come. b 

pon lands FIERNI'ZE (V.) to make or cauſe to have 
 reverſi; an inficite duration to come, ſuch as we are 


afured the ſouls of men ſhall have aſter this 
life, 
ITHEREAL (A.) airy, light, fine, of or be- 
longing to the ether, or puſe air above our 
atmoſphere, and ſometimes applied to the 
atmoſphere itſelf; wich the Chymiftr, an ex- 
ceeding fine oil or ſpirit that very readily and 
eafily tꝛkes fire, is called erbereal oil. 
ETHICKS (s.) the ſame with moral pbiloſ.- 
pby, or the ſcience tht lays down rules for 


or trend 
Water, 
dish 00 
aves, pie 
Y in Fran 
ions fr 
negat, all 
1 4 
's which 
p 


ity of pr the conduct and @:onomy of life, that 
my int teaches the regulations of the paſſions, and 
gdom. inſtructs men to be happy by practiſing all 
ra@s with the ſocial virtues, N 
their n ETHMOIDAL: (S.) the ſuture or ſeam that 
ſurrounds the bone called ethmoides, which 
ng in the is in the inner part of the noſe, full of large 
pon coppl pores or ſmall holes like a ſieve. ö 
or draug ETHMOT'DES (S.) a bone in the middle of 
;, or ſome the os frontis, or bone of the forehead, and 
h ig done at the top of the root of the noſe, 
ng firſt f ETHNARCH (S.) a governor or ruler of a 
$heatedcot nation or province, the ſame with retrarch. 
: paper, 4 ETHNARCHY (S.) the act of ruling or go- | 
\ compoſi vernment. 
jere are fl ETHNUPHRONES (S.) a ſect of hereticks 
ne fort of the ſeventh century, who profeſſed Chri- 
is (-moaked ſtinity, but added thereto all the extrava- 
the plated gincies of the Pagans, : 
or pifturt ETHO'LOGY (s.) a diſcourſe or treatiſe upon 
ed. lead, tf manners; in Rbetorick, a deſcription of the 
) the lauch denus, igel. nation, temper, manners, &c. 
d over, I of a perſon; it is alſo called portrait or pic- 
by going Abad | 8 
p:Qure," ETHOPOF'LA (S.) a Rhetericaſ figure, of the 
etch upon me meaning with eth3/ogy, 
accord g ETYMOLO'GICAL A. ) teſating to the mean- 
th; (hen ng of words, by ſearching into their origi- 
nes alt f b nal derivation and ſignification. | 
hed celle TYMO'LOGIST (S.) a perſon that declares 
ht confi | ne meaning of words, by ſearching out the 
of frat! | {ive or ſuppoſed original of them, 


ETY MO'/LOCIZE (V.) to give the true or 


EUC 


ſuppoſed foundation or original of words, 
from whence the preſent meaning or uſe of 
them are ſhevyn. 


ETYMULOGY (S.) is that part of Grammar, 


that is bußed about fixing the meaning of 
words by ſearch.ng into, ot atter their ori- 
g'nal derivation, | 


E'TYMON (S. the original from whence a 


word is derived. 8 


EVA'TUANTS (s.) medicines which carry 


off bad or ſuperfluous humours by ſecretion. 


EVA'CUATE (V.) to empty pour out, er 


6:iicharge. 


EVACUATION {S.) the emptying, diſcharg- 


ing, or pouring one thing out of another 3 
and in Phy/fich, it is the leſſening the animal 
fluids, ſometimes by catharicks, ſometimes 
by phlebotomy, and ſometimes by otber 
means, 0 þ 


EVA'DE v.) to put or ſhip off, by going 


from the ſubject in diſcourſe, or getting, per- 
fonally out of thE way of doing or ſuffering 
ſomething. 4. 

out of fight ; periſhing, or coming to no- 
thing. | 1 UA? 
EVANGE'LICAL (A.) pertaining to the goſ- 
peis or evangeliſts, or ſomething in the ſtile 
or manner of the goſpel, url 

EVA NGELIS Is (S.) the inſpired aut frors of 
the goſpel; this name was alſo given in the 
primitive church to thoſe who preached the 
goſpel up and down, without belonging to 
any particular place, 5 508 


to bring good news, tidings, or accounts of 
ſomething agieeable and advantageous to 
the hearers. 

EVA'NID (A.) weak, fading, ſoon blown or 
wore cff, or away, particularly applied to 
colours that are not durable. | 
EVAPORATE (V.) to waſte, or leſſen any 
liquid or humid body by quantities going off 
or ſeparating from it, by ſteams or vapours 
breathing or going out of it, and when done 
cbymicaliy, is performed by proper heats, till 


ſtrength or conſiſtence as is required? 4 
EVAPORA'TION (S.) the breathing or 
throwing forth ſteams or vapours from a 
body; aad in Phyjick. it is the ſweating 
thro” the pores of the fin; in Pheloſopby, it 
is the exhaling the humid:ty or moiſture in 
a body, or turning it wholy into vapour of 
fume, _- * 
EVA'SION (S.) a put- off, excuſe, trick, or 
endeavour to get out of the way. 
EVA'SIVE (A.) that is not plain and free, but 
endeavouring to put a thing aſide by excuſes, 
put-cfts, or deceitful promiſes, doubtful ex- 
| preſſion, and double entendres. 
EU/CHARIST (S.) a chriftian facrament in- 
ſtituted by our bleſſed Saviour at his laſt ſup. 


/ 


per: The biſhops and prieſts have only an 
h S3 autho- 


* 


EVANE/SCENT (A.) diſappearing, or going 


EVANGELIZE (V.) to preach: the goſpel; 


the remaining part is reduced to ſuch a 
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EVE 
authority to conſecrate the elements, ac 
cording to the preſent church diſcipline; in 
the primitiue Times, the deacons uſed to give 
the ſacrament to the congregation. The 
catechumens and penitents were not allow 
ed to be preſent at the conſecration of the 
eucharifl, Till the 12th century, the faithiu! 
communicated in both kinds, both ih the 
Greek and Latin churches ; about which 
time the Lahn or Roman church refuſed the 
cup to the laity, but the Greek church conti- | 
nued the ancient cuſtom ; formerly both the 
eaſtern and weſtern church conſecrated wi'h 
leavened bread, which uſage is till conti- 
nued in the Greek church ; but the Latin 
church uſe unleavened bread. | 
EUCHARTFSTICAL (A.) any thing belonging 
to the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, whe 
ther it be bread, wine, prayers, &c. 
EU'CHITES or EV'CHETES (S.) a ſect a- 
mong the ancient hereticks that-prayed con 
tinually, affirming that the whole of religion 
conſiſted therein, founding their opinion up- 
on the words of Sr, Paul, 1 Tbeſ. v. 17. 
Pray without cea fing. 
EU'TRACY (S.) a good and wholefome tem- 
perature of the body. 
EUD/Z MON (S.) a good genius or fpirit ; 
and in Aſtrology, is the fourth houſe in a 
figure of the heavens, pretended to be the 
indication of ſucoeſs, proſperity, &c. 


EUDOY/XIANS (S.) hereticks, in the 4th cen- 


tury, who maintained that the ſon was crea- 
ted out of nothing, that he had a diflint 
and different will from the Father, &c. 
EVE S.) the proper name of a woman, eſpe- 
cially the firft, or wife of Adam; alfo a con- 
traction for even or evening ; alſo the name of 
the day preceding any of the church feſtivals, 
which is generally appointed for a faſt, | 
BVE CTION (S.) a lifting up, carrying out, 
praiſing or extolling ; in Afronomy, it is the 
| kbration of the moon, or the inequality of 
her motion, which occafions her at, or near 
ber quarters, not to. be in that line, which 
- paſſes thro* the centre of the earth to the 
ſun, which ſhe is, at her conjunction, op 
poſition, or ſyzgies. | 
E'VEN (A,) ſuch numbers as may be parted 
into two equal parts without leaving any te- 
mainder ; alſo any thing that is flat, level, 
plain, ſtraight, or ſmooth; alfo cloſe or pa 
rabel to a thing. When one even number is 
meaſured or divided by another ewes num 
ber, and the quotient is alſo an ewvex num 


ber, ſuch number is ſaid to be evenly even; 


but when the quotient is an odd number, 
then it is ſaid to be evenly odd. ; 
EVEN (Part.) like, or in ſuch a manner, juſt 
ſo, indeed, in truth, &c, 

EVEN or EVENING (S.) the cloſe of the day, 
or that part of it that is light after ſun ſet. 
E VENNESS S.) plainnefs, ſmoothneſs, free 

. from roughneſs or irregularity. 
EVENT (S.) the ſucceſs, reſult, or iſſue that 
proceeds or comes from any action. 


a * 


| 


EVE 
E'VEN. TIDE (S.) the ſame wit 
EVENTILATE . to value 4 8 
eſtimate an inheritance or eſtate. "ey 
EVENTIL4"TION (S.) a purging, winnow. 
ing, cleanfing, examining, or i ting int th 
bottom of a buſineſs, or queſtion in . 
alſo to appraiſe or value an eſtate, 2 
EVE'NTUAL (A.) actually being ſo, or com. 
ing to paſs in a particular manner, 
EVER (Part.) that has no end, eterna} that 
continues always, g 
E'VER-GREENS or PERENNIAL 8. 
ſuch plants as bear leaves, and iemain green 
all the year round. 
EVERLA'STING (A.) that has no end, that 
continues eternally, 
E/VERSHOT (5.) is a ſmall market. town in 
Dor ſetfhire, diſtant from London 106 com- 
puted, and 124 meaſured miles. 
EVE'RT (V.) to turn topſy turvy, to overe 
throw, to invert, or put into a quite con- 
trary pofition, 
EVES (S.) fee Eaves. 
EVE/SHAM or ESAM (8) in Worceferfbirg 
is a Very anc ent town, eſteemed the (e- 
cond in the county; fitua'e on a gentle af 
cent from the river Avon, over which it hu 
a ſtately bridge of ſeven arches ; it is a bo. 
rough that enjoys many privileges, ſome by 
preſcription only ; it has had ſeveral charter, 
but its laſt was granted by king Jam J. by 
which the chiet government was veſted n 
one magiſtrate, called a mayor, and urder 
him 7 aldermen, 12 capital burgeſſes, a te- 
corder and chamherlain, who were all of then 
of the common. council, and four of then 
juſtices cf the peace; there are alſo 24 dther 
burgeſſes, called aſſiſtants ; the market # 
week'y on Monday ; there are three pariſh. 
churches in it; its principal manufaRure u 
ſtockings ; near this town is a vale for fert. 
ing ſheep, eſteemed the moſt fertile in the 
kingdom, called the Vale of Eſam; the town 
ſends two members to parliament, andis 73 
computed, and 96 meaſured miles diſtant 
from London, g 
EVE'STIGATE V.) to ſearch or find out a 
thing by ſteps or degrees; to ſolve or anſwer 
problems or d. fficult queſtions, by drawing 
conclufions from ſomething that is altea 
known, &c. 
EVI/CT (V.) to convince, conſute, or filen 
ſtrength of argument. WE” 
EVI'CTION (S.) the making a thirg plan, 
clear or intelligible, either by argument a 
law, | 
E'VIDENCE (s.) the proof that any tlir 
carries with it of the truth or falſhood of 
matter; in Law, it is the teſtimony of pet 
ſons, deeds or writings to ſome factin a 
EVIDENT (A.) plain, clear, viſible, hath 
all the difficulties taken away, and no down 
left unanſwered, , 
E'VIDENTNESS'(S.) plainneſs, undeniable 


neſs, that cannot be gainſaid. = yy 


EUP 


EVI. Is.) fin, hart, mifery, harm, injury, 


ning, ; pt, 
» Prize or and in a particular manner applied to a dil- 
temper that eee. — in _— ttm 
Winn bout the glands of the neck and throat, em- 
8 int. 7 i —— the Ming"s-evi!, and which 
n debue; tradition affirms the kings of England have 
e the power of healing: The cure is perform- 
or com. ed in a folemn manner, having a particular 
office appointed for It in the kturgy of the 
nal, that charch of Fuz/ond 3 which ſee 
EVIL or YEOVIL (S.) in Somerſerſhive, 2 
LS (s.) Jarge market town much frequented, eſpe- 
ain green cially fince the decline of T«befler 3 it ſtands 
on the great weſtern road ; it carries on ſome 
end, that part of the clothing trade; but it is ch.efly 
noted for making gloves, &c. the market is 
town in . weekly on Friday, which is confider-ble for 
106 com- corn; it is diſtant from Londen 104 compu- 
ted, and 124 meaſured miles. ; 
to over. FVILNESS S.) badneſs, finſulneſs, heinouſ- 
uite con- neſs, 


cefter ſhi 1 
d the ſe. 
gentle af. 
uch it his 


t is 2 bo. EVITABLE (A.) that may be avoided, ſhun- 
ſome by ned, departed from, or prevented, 
| charters, EU'LOGY (S.) a praifing, commendiny, or 
am J. by ſpeaking well of a perſon; in the Greet 
veſted n Church, the name ot the ſacramental bread 
and ur der broke into ſmall pieces, which was diſtribu- 
Fes, a fe» ted to thoſe who were unqualified to commu- 
11 of them nicate; it was alſo a cuſtom for the biſhops 
of them and prieſts to fend of it to each other to keep 
\ 24 Other up a friendly correſpondence ; alſo the name 
market u ol thoſe preſents that were made, either out 
re patill. of reſpect or obligation. 
faQure u EUNTMIANS (S.) embracers of the opinions 
for feel of Equmius, biſhop of Cyzycum, in the 4th 
tile in the ceatmry, who maintained, that the Father | 
the town was bf a different nature ſrom the Son, and 
and is 1; that he knew God as well as God knew him- 
es diſtant {elf ; that the Son did not ſubſtantially unite 
himſelf to the human nature, but only bap- 
ind out 4 tied virtually in his operations, &c. he bap- 
e tized thoſe that had been baptized in the name 
drawing ot the trinity, and taught that faith without 
s already | $ood works was ſufficient for ſalvation, &c. 
EU/NUCH (S.) a man deprived of his genitals, 
or filenck a practice much in vogue among the Turks, 
who employ ſuch perſons in the ſeraglio to 
rg plat look after the grand ſeigniot's palace, and 
ument 0f part:cularly the women. 


EVINCE (v.) to demonſtrate, make plain, 
convince by argument, vanquiſh, or over- 
come; and in Law, to convict and recover 
legally, 

EVIRA/TION (S.) a gelding, unmanning, 
weakening, oc making effemmate. 


EVOLUTION (S.) in Ag. bra, is the extract. 


ny thing ing roots out of any power given; in Mare 
100d of nal Diſcipline, it is the doubling he ranks 
y of pet or files, the wheeling, or other motions of a 
n 0 is c. and in common Affairs 
tha nioldi ; 

dou cloaths, ye unrolling, &. of Wares, 


Jenjable 
E VII. 


EU'PATHY (s.) a fab; 5 : 
Aer full, Urry or eaſineſs in 


4 


EUPHEMISM (s.) a good reputation, name 


EUR 

| or ebaracter; 2 praifing or honovrable fet- 

ting forth the praiſe of a perſon 3 in Rbere- 

| rich, it is a Ggure by which a word of a foul 
| or harſh found or fignification is changed 
into one le's offentive. | 

EU*PHONY (S.) an agreeable, pleafing, grace - 

| ful, or ſmooth ſound of words, in a ſen- 

_ tence, ſpeech, or oration ; alſo harmony or 

mufick. 

EUPHO RIA (S.) the good effects or opera- 

tions of a medicine, by which the patient is 

eaſed, amended, or cured. 

EUPHRA TES (S.) one of the largeſt and 
moſt famous rivers in the world, which ri. 
fing out of the mountain Ararar in Armema, 
keeps on its courſe at firſt from eaſt to weft ; 
but then having left Erzerum,, turns to the 

- ſouth, ſeparates Natolia from Armenia, and 
Me ſopotamia from Syria and Arabia, After 
waſhing the walls of many cities, and having 
ſwelled itſelf with a vaſt number of rivers, 
below Selcucia, and near to Ge, falls 
into the Jig/is, and fo both together diſ- 
charge themſelves into the Pe, fan gulph ; it 
has ſeveral confiderable branches, whereof 
fome have forced their way into a new chan- 
nel, the old ones being loſt and dammed up 
by time; the lakes allo to the weſt, which 

were defignedto receive the waters in times 

of great inundations, are filied up by the mud 
and ſand brought down by the river, How- 
ever, that branch that runs to Cyfz, never 
comes to the ſea, but is loſt in the ſands of 

Arabia, and has turned the fruitful plains of 

Babylon into a moraſs, altogether unpafſable 

and uninhabitable. Pliny and Ser abo affirm, 

that it overflows yearly as the N:/e does, and 
much about the ſame time, which inunda- 
tion has the ſame effect, as to the fertility of 
| Meſopotamia, as the Nil- has upon Eęypt; 


the waters of it run very ſlowly, and are 


navigable, till it joins the Tigris. 
EURI/PIDES (S.) a famous tragick poet, born 


at Salawine; he flouriſhed in the reign of 


Archelaus, king of, Macedon, who had him 
in great honour after he left 4rbens, becauſe 
the comick poets were preferred before him; 
he wrote 75 tragedies, but was victor only 
in fivez there are now but 19 only in the 
whole ; ſome called hin! the wvomAr bater 3 
he was torn to pieces by dogs, and his bones 
were buried by the command of Archilaus at 
Pela. 

EU'RIPUS (S.) an arm of the ſea between 
Achaia and the Negrepont, fo narrow juſt 
over-againſt the capital city of the ifl-nd, 
that people croſs it over a draw · bridge, znd 
a ſtone-bridge of five arches, between which 
ſtands a tower built by the Yenetians; in other 

parts it is much broader, and the tide more 
| regular and conſtant, in the narrow parts, 
| the tides are regular the firſt eight days of the 


days of the full, and the three laft days of 
the laſt quarter regular; but the 9, 10, 
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12, 13 of the ſecord quaiter, and the 27, 


22, 22, 24, 25 and 26 vi the Jait quarter, 


the tid-s are irregular 3 duiing wh cti time it 
ebbs and flows 1, 12, , and 14 tines bs 
24 hours; and in the regular days it tiows 
like other ſeas 5 there ae alſo two particula. 
diffeences between the tides of Eurtj-us and 
the ocean; fi:{t, that the water for the moit 
part never riſes above a foot high, and that 
very rarely too, whereas n many parts of 
the ocean it riſes 24 cubiis 3 ſecondiy, i. 
the ocean the water falle, wick it ebbs, int 
the ſea, a nd rifes when it rolls towards the 
ſhore ; but the Zurrpus riſes when the water 
ebbs towar ds the iſlands ot the Arch:;pelaps, 
where the fea is broadeſt, ard riies when the 
water ebbs towards {1»://iy into the canal; 
at high water the waters ſtand ſtill for ar 
hour and halt. 


- EU&4O'CLYDON (S.) a violent, tempeſtuous 


wind, that generally happens about the be- 
ginnirg of winter, and from its dangerouſ- 
peſs called the ſeaman's plague. 

EU ROE (S.) one ef the four parts, into 
which the world is divided, ard contains 
thoſe countries commonly called Chriftend.m. 
or where they are inhabited by chrifliars, 
extending itſcli trom the 74h to the 7:d 
degree of north latitude, and from the gth 
to the 94th degree ci l-ngituce. 

EURO/PEAN (A.) ſ:methirg belonging to or 
after the manneis and cuſtoms of the people 
of Europe, 

EURO/PEAN (8) an irhabitant of that part 
of the world called Europe. | 

EURV DICE S.)] the diughter of Amyntas, 
third king o Mceden; ſhe married Ariaæus, 
king Pbiip's natural ſon; fo envious o O- 
Iyn pizs's grandeur, that ſhe took. the ficld o 
deſtioy he,; but being, defeated and taken 
priſoner, Ohmpias ſent her a ſword, a long 
filk lace, and a cup of poiſon, to make choice 
of her death; un which Eurydice, nzthing 
terrified with thiſe citmal vrefents, after ſhe 
had prayed whe gods hat Olympics m. gbt one 
day be reduced to the Jaſt extiemity, took 
the lace and ſtrangled herielt, .: 


 FURY'THMY. (S., 2 genicel. carriage, and 


beautiful proportion of body; in Architecture, 

it is the general harmony and proportion of 

all the parts of a building; and in Pick; 

it is the regular diſpoſition of che pulte. | 

EUTE'RPE S.) one cf the nige muſes, to 

* whom the invention ot the:ma:thematicks, 

and playing upon ihe pipe is attributed; he 

Ancients repreſented her crowned -with a 

garland of of flowers, holding in each'bane 
ſundry wind muſical initcuments. 


'EU'THANSY (S.) an eaſy, quiet, ſerene 


dear ing out of this life, or dying, 
EU'THYMY (S) contentment, trarquillity, | 
and fatisf-Qtien of mind. rid } 
EU TROPHY (S.) a juſt, due, and regular 
nouriſhment of the body. 
EU TY CHIANS (S.) hereticks of the 5 h cen- 


i E X A 


tury, who followed the o 
a Gnftuniinop tan monk, who contin 

asintt Ne ſtar ius. ell into a rew 1 
f. m, Chiilt to be ove thivg and 8 
an he : Hr remied the fieth of chm rok 
lice Cuts, athimurg his body to be ce nh. 
wh;ch paſſed thru* the Viign, as Re: 


pinions of ELtytlin {LT ( 
praiſe ol 
pur fy or 
it uſe/u! : 
ALTA” 
ing a per 


channel; that there wer : hefore, 0 
Chriſt before the bypotiatic wart for ſome 
after it but one compounded of Wi, A he recti 
thence concſuded, that the divinity of i Iquors, « 
bo hi ivffered and died, &c. ö 1 ore u'e! 
ned in a ſynod at Conſtantinople ried ur ft 
by Flavianus he biſhop, he appealed to f, ALTED 
emperor, and by the aſſiſtance of Dita pp ig th 
biſhop of Alexandria, he obtained a 1 buy ar 
called the affembly of thieves and robber 2 "MEN « 
wherein his opinions were approved; but ite, 
they 3 again condemned by the * rs that; 
Scumenica! cuncil helu et Chalcedonin id f 'ome e- 
EWE S.) the female ſheep, 1 neſs 0 
E/WEL (S.) in Surrey, is calle! a market. MINE 
town, ER fix*u day for it is to be tourd 3 
in any wrtineg x' ant; 1.4 tt 
ee en ne j about "5 Glo VIIINGS 
E'WrR (S.) a large filver veſſel, to contain q oy 
Wo ter for the king*s table, 0 officer 
E'WRY (S an ifice in the king's houſh , 4 4 4 
whe.e they ke care of the liven for the a - 
king's own table, lay the cloth, ard ſay "ph 
up water in fiiver ewers atter dinner, F - an 
LX. CT (A) p»nRual, true, juſt, nice, a- bh _ 
rious, obſer vat, hy 
EX CT V.) to cheat or impoſe upon a pet. 15 as 
ſon by ma ing uſe t his 1gnotance, to ce. "UM 
mind ot him more. than is Juſt or reaſons IR 
ble; ali to uie violence or torce in coll, * 1 
ing taxes, &c. ; e ef f 
EX 4/CTION?* S.) an unjuſt, rigorous, and hen N 
unreaionable demand; in Law, it is and. 3 4 
ficer*s taking or demanding ſuch fees as ut NNU A! 
not appointed or allowe by the court, ch could 
EXA'CTNES> cr EXA/CTITUDE (S ) ar. dehrs 
tulneis, a diligent and ſtriQ performing ore uy 
duty, promiſe and obligation to the gra t of the; 
nicety; alſo the making a garment, &, ITHE'), 
very curiouſly; ot fit for the perſon or thig = 
it was deſigned for, ; KOH 8. 
EX.A/CTOR .($.).a tax-gatherer ; an uni, coll pri 
rigid and unteaſonable demander or cold. Ity ot th 


EXACUA'TION (S.) the making 4 (hag de wen 
ſhirp- pointed. | | 
EXA!'GGERATE (v.) to enlarge upon alt 

ject by muitiplying words needleſs ) to . 
hance, enlarge, and make a great ſtir abclt 
a ſmall matter; to aggravate ant malt 
things much worſe than they rezily arg, U 
ought te be. 
EXAGGER 4/TION. (S.) erlarging, arpf. 
ing, aggravating, heaping up, of ama 
together.. . | 20 
EXA'GITATE (v.) to diſturb, diſquitt f. 
up, or trouble. 4 * 
EXAGITA'TION S.) a troubling, digt 
ing, Vexing, or LOrmMeEvtinge ix ut 
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{ALT (v.) to raiſe of lift up by promotion, 


tyettn 
cg praiſe or commendation z in Chymrftry, to 
iy, al. pur fy or refine a metal, and thereby render 
: Ward i uſe/ul and valuable. 
{t to be ATA TION (S.) the raifing or promot 
e eltil, ing a perſon to A higher dignity than he had 
thro' 3 fore, or the praifing and extolling him 
'wies in Gor ſome real or imaginary excellencies ; alſo 
n; but he rectifying or purifying metals, minerals, 
k ; and iquors, &c, and thereby rendering them 
di Chuiſ ore uſeful and valuable, than when in their 
ONCE atural Rate. | 
onvened A'LTEDNE+S (5.) a being lifted or puffed 
d to the w in the mind; alſo promoted to great 
1 ignity and honovr. 
a ſynod, MEN or EXAMINA!TION (S.) a ſearch- 
r-bvens eite, or trial of the qualifications of per- 
„ed; but rs that preſent themſelves for the diſcharge 
ie iec.nd f ome employ z alſo the trial of the truth, 
n in 451, neſs or propriety of any thing, 
N WMINE (v.) to inquire after, to ſearch 
market to the ruth, fitneſs, or propriety of any 
de tound ater or hb ng. 
Miles di \INERS (S.) perſons appointed to ſearch 


to the (ruth or falſhood of any thing; alſo 
o officers appointed by the court of Chan- 

ry to exam ne von oa'h the witneſſes 

duced on both tides of a cauſe, upon ſuch 

errogatories as the parties to a ſuit do ex- 

it for the g urpoſe; t'ere is alſo an office 

the exciſe, c:lled the ex miner's office, 

oſe buſineſs it is to te- examine accounts 
duzht in, &c. | 

MILE (S.' a copy, pattern, model, or 
ced:nt, by or after which ſomething is to 
made or done, 285 

NIMATE (V.) o murder, kill, or de- 

e ef life 3 to am ze, ſurpriſe, diſmay, 

hten, put in fear, aſtoriſh or con found; 
wong, or I:fe all ſenſation for 4 time. 7 
NNUAL ROLL (8.) a roll or liſt of fine* 


o contain 


hauſh de, 
en for the 
ard ſerve 
ner 
nice, (ls 


don 2 per. 
ce, to ce. 
r resſogz. 


in coll. 


orous, 1 
it is an d. 
fees as ue 


court, ch could not be levied, in which defpe- 
() en. debts were formerly entered, in order 
ming ole! be read annually to the ſheriff, to ſee 
the great t of them could he got n. ; 
ment, bt THEMATA (S.) whea!s or puſtules 
on or that break out in the ſkin of the head, 


eg Sin ancient Times, was what we 
call primate of a diogeſe; it was alſo a 
ty oi the empire; the emperot's general 
ne welt, ind his vicar trefiding at Ra- 
„ Were ſo called ; the fir ft exarch was 

Juſtin the Voung, in 567 ; the laſt 
Euty hive, defeated by Jeb, king 
le Linbards, in 751, Now exarch, ir, 
ret church, is a viſitor deputed into 
ines by the patriarch, to ſee whether 
h.ps do thejr duties, and whether the 
2 clergy obſerve the canons of he 


an unjuſt 
or collect. 


g a (hag 


upon a ſid 
l:{s!y to te 
at ſtir abel 
e and malt 
rally ate, d 


ng, amp!fy- 
- of amaliuſ 
3 E/XARCHY (S.) the of 

oy, dignity, power, or Juriſdic- 
bf an exarch. „ . 
HREMA (S.) a disjointing or put- 
t of its proper place, ' 5 "_ 


aiſeviet, l 
ng; difquit 
Ell 


b 


| 


EXCELSTTVY (S.) highneſs, haughtineſs, 


EXC 
EXARTICULA/TION (S.) in Surgery, the 
diſlocating, disj2inting, or putting a bone 
out of its proper place, ſocket, or joint, 
EXA'SPERATE (V.) to enrage, make an- 
gry, ſtir up to wrath, provoke, vex, or in- 
cenſe. : | | 
EXASPERA'TION (S.) enraging, provoking, 
vexing or making angry. 
EXAU/ZTORATE (V.) to put out of place, 
diſcharge from an office, or take away the 
power of acting or doing as before. 
EXAUGURA'TION (S.) a prophaning, un- 
hallowing, or deſecrating. | 
EXCADE/SCENCY (S.) fury, rage, paſſion, 
great heat or anger; and in Phyfich, ſuch a 
d ſpoſition to violent paſſions of the mind, 
as brings diſeaſes upon the body, 
EXCA*RNATE (V.) to grow lean naturally, 
or make uſe of and practiſe the giving or ta- 
king ſuch medicines that will prcduce ſuch 
an effect. N 
EXCARNIFICA'TION (8) a feparating, 
parting, cutting, or pulling the fleſh from 
the bones, | 
EXCA'VATE (V.) to ſcoop, dig out, or make 
hollow, 
EXCEE'D (V.) to go beyond what was allow- 
ed, to do hetter or finer than another. 
EXCEE'DING (A.) extraordinary, beyond 
compare, extravagant, immoderate, 
EXCE'L (V.) to ſurpaſs, go beyond, or out- 


do others in any art or ſcience; to be ſa- 


mous er expert in any reſpect whatever, 
whether good or bad, 

E'XCELLENCE or E'XCELLENCY (S.) the 
degree of perfection a perſon has in any art 
or ſcience z alſo a title of torour given to 
ambaſſ:.dors, governors of caſtles, &c. 

E'XCELLENT (A.) highly valuable, rare, 
choice, good, in an eminent degree. 


vraudneſs. 4 | 
EXCE*'NTRICK or EXCE/NTRICAL (A.) 
that moves upon a different centre t6 ſome 
other thing, as circles that are drawn upon 
different centres, e 
EXCYPT ert.) n e 
EXCE PT. (V.) to object to or againft a perſgn 
or thing; to find fault with; to take out of 
a number ot others ; to differ from the com- 
mon cr general rule, — oa 
EXC+/-TION (S.) ſomething taken ſrom or 
out of a number of other things, and differ- 
ing in ſome particular, as thoſe words in the 
| Latin grammar, that vary from the general 
rule; in Law, it is a ſtop, bar, or demur 
to an action. ä Ed as =o | 
EXCE/PTIONABLE (A.) that is or may be 
found fault with or objected to. po he 


picked out of a large parcel. 
EXCE'S3 (S.) ſuperfluity, more than enough; 
alſo any ſort of riot or debauchery; in 4. 
" rithmetick or Geometry, it is the difference 
between any two unequal given numbers or 
quantities, 


"XCE*RPPT (A.) breke off, choſen, culled or 
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quantities, or that which is left after the 

k Fr is taken from or out of the greater. 
EXCE'SSIVE (A.) that goes beyond any due 
either of 


meaſuce or moderate bounds, 
heat, cold, value, labour, &. | 
EXCE'S IVENESS (S.) extravagancy, un- 
i eaſonableneſs, unboundedneſs, without re- 
ſtraint. ; 
EXCHANGE (V.) to give one thing or com- 
mod ty for another, 
EXCHANGE (S.) a permutation, or giving 
one thing for another, which really and in- 
eced includes all merchandize, traffick, bar- 
gain, and ſales whatever; ſometimes it is 
reſtrained to the difference or premium paid 
by merchants to one another, for bills drawn 
in one country to be paid in another; and 
ſometimes the place where merchants meet 
publickly to negotiate their buſineſs, c. is 
fo called. | | 
EXCHE'QUER (S.) a law-court, erefted by 
William the Conqueror, and formed by the 
model of that in Normandy, ſet up by Rollo; 
ic had its name from the parti-cotoured cloth 
which covered the board, The authority of 
this court was fo great, that no man might 
contrad:& a ſentence pronounced here, In 
this court, not only the affairs concerning all 
che great baronies in England, and all ſuch 
eſtates as held in capite, were tranſacted, 
"but many rights and privileges were debated, 
and mary points determined, which aroſe | 
from incident queſtions z the buſineſs of the 
Excbeguer confiſting not only in accounts, 
but in trial of cauſes; for until the 28th of | 
Ezward I. the Common-Pleas were uſually 
held in this court; it being then enacted, 
That no Common Plea fbould be benceforth bel 
i the Exchequer, contrary to the Tenour of 
Magna Charta, From the time of the con- 
queſt down to that time, the great barons 
of the realm, both eccleſiaſtical and ſecular, | 
were generally the only judges of this court, 
the chief juſticiary being prefident : But af- 
terwards inſtead of theſe ecclefiaſtical and 
| fecular barons, cancniſts and other inferior | 
Fay perſons learned in the laws, were ad- 
mitted to the board, who thereupon had the 
name of barons, becauſe they ſucceeded to, 
or ſat in the places of thoſe who had thoſe 
real dignities. | | 
EXCRE'QUER (V.) to cite or call a perſon by 
a writ out of the Exchequer-court, to come 
anſwer, &c. 
EXCISABLE (A.) any thing that is ſubject to 
or may be charged with the duty of exciſc. 
EXCISE (S.) a duty or impoſition charged on 
beer, ale, cyder, vinegar, ſo=p, &c. This 
duty was firſt granted to king Charles II. in 
x660, during the life of that prince, in Eng- 
Lind and Wales, and has been continued and 
augmented by ſeveral parliaments fince, and 
extended to Scotland. This is one of the 
eateſt branches of the revenue, and was 


E XC 


by feven commiſſioners for the kin 

at the general exciſe office in the — | 
London 5 and receive the whole * 
the exciſe upon malt, beer, ale 4 
all over England, and pay it into the ; 
quer ; their falary is 300 “. Per annum 
and they are obliged by oath 0 take 
or reward, but from the king on] 
theſe commiffioners there lies an 2 
five others, called commiſliener, of ap 
the number of clerks, collectoss, 40 
very nume:0us, and the charge of t 
laries above 300,000 J. er annum, 


| EXCISION (S.) in Surgery, a cutting 6 


part or member ; and in Church 4 
eſpecially among the Jews, the cut 
From bis people, a puniſhment menti 
ſcripture, and frequently inflicted by 
mighty for crimes of an extraordinary 
the Jeros pretend to reckon up zo, 
when preſuraptuoufly committed, are 
thus puniſhed ; the rabbins reckonthie 
of exciſion ; one, which deſtroys on 
body; another, only the ſoul ; and a 
both foul and body, and ſeems 40 
much like annihilation, which they 
thus ; the firſt was an untimely deat 
ſecond by Levit. xvii. 29. where it 
Ewen the ſou's that commit them, ſhall 
off from among the peop'e ; the third 
expreſfion, That foul fball be wth 
bis iniguity foal! be upon bim: Thi 
heretical Fews make the ſoul mortal 
mortal, according to the degrees o. 
haviour of the people. 
EXCITA'TION or EXCI/TEMENT 
provoking, ſtirring up, or prompting 
ſon to do or ſuffer ſomething. 
EXCITE (V.) to egg, ſtir up, prowl 
forward, quicken, or encourage, 
EXCLAI'M (V.) to roar or cry out at 
find fault with, to ſpeak againſt of 
EXCLAMA'TION (S.) a crying, 0 
out, a finding fault with or railing 
EXCLA/MATORY (A.) thoſe ſortof 
or orations, that contain exclamatidl 
' ings or accuſations. 
EXCLU'DE (v.) to cut off, ſhut ou, 
away from. . 
EXCLU'SION (S.) a cutting off, ihrn 
or away; a debarring, hindering & 
from. 
EXCLU/SIVE (A.) that has the pow 
capable of hindering, cutting oft, „ 
away ; alſo ſomething done u 
notice of, or calling for the aft 
other. : , 
EXO OTT ATE (v.) to invent ar 
by examining, ruminating, of du 
upon the nature or relation of thing 
EXCOMMU?/NICATE (v.) to fi 
exclude from the uſe or privilego 
thing that a perſon had the oy 
enjoy'd before; but is co J 


merly farmed out, but now it is managed 
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king, MYUNICA'TION (S.) 2 church cen- 
x 0/4} or ſhutting out from communion 5 with 
le pre ers there were three degrees of it; 
&c. co id called Nidui, that is, ſeparation or 
to the B luce calied in the New Teſtament, 
” annum u it, 22. C-ftia7 out of the ſynagogue 3 


"on thus ex:ommunicated was obliged 
and ff from company the ſpace of four 
ts, and neither in eating, ſleeping, bath- 


0 take 
Only, 
an apy 
ers of at 


A013, & ws, uniefs he had ſubmitted to penance, 
ge of th vn allowed to be preſent at their reli - 
aum. u ceremonies, and might inſtruct or be 
cutting c ded ; it was alſo lawful for him to hire | 


Church A 
the cuttt 
ment 


ants, or to go to ſervice. If he conti · 
d impenitent, and did not give the ſyna- 
woe ſatisfaction, his ſeparation was doubled 


ted by trebled, and ſometimes continued to his 
Ordinar ib, in which caſe his male children were 
up 36, aamitted to circumciſion, till he gave 
tted, ar poſs of his repentance ; and if he died im- 


ckon thit tent, they hung a ſtone upon his herſe, 


troys on hew he deſerved to be ſtoned, and there- 
I; anda nobody made any mourning for him, or 
ems (01 pmpanied his corps; neither was he buried 
ch they the grave of his anceſtors, but thrown 
uy death d place by himſelf. The ſecond kind | 
vhere it 


J, call Cberem, which, 1 Cor. V. 5. is 
ed the del1wering io Satan; this was pub 
y denounced in the face of the whole 


bem, ſhall 
he third 


be utterly ch. with the addition of the curſes 
m: Thi tioned in Mſes's law ; when theſe curſes 
al mortal e publickly denounced, they had candles 
grees 0! ning, which were put out at the end of 


imprecations, to intimate, that the per- 


EMENT under this cenfure was to have no ſhare 


prompting he light of the regions above: This was 
g. wed upon the inceſtuous Corintbian, and 
p, Provoig upon Hymeneus and Alexander, In the 
urage. ian Church, thoſe thus excommunica- 
cry out a uſed to be configned up to the poſſeſñon 
rainlt of nl ſpirits, to be afflicted with terrible diſ- 
ing : b. The third and moſt formidable kind 
r railing 


the New Teſtament called Maranatha, 
bj:@ to divine vengeance ; others will 
it fignify, this is death, to intimate, that 
condemned perſon was delivered over to 
in the ſevereſt ſenſe; to which ſome 
St, Jab alludes, when he ſays, Tbere 
fin unto death, The Sadducees had a 
of excommunication among them, that 
ſrehended all the three kinds, called Te- 


ſe ſort of 
xclamatiol 


ſhut out, 


| off, th of 
ndering if 


the 2 "mat, which they pronounced in the 
— x hou umd manner: At a ſull congregation in 
— male, 300 prieſts, having each of them 


impet, and the books of the law lying 


nem, they uſed to begin the ſolemn im- 


ent of | ton by ſounding their trumpets ; then 
* a 3 ſung, and excommunicated the 
\ to (hut 3. in their mufick, with all the three 
2 + *xcommunication, curſing them by 
2 a Merious name of Febovab, by the 


Ave, and with 
or and fy ith all the curſes of the 


perior courts of judicature 
Ig all the Jews not ſo much as to eat 


mmodi / 


_ 


be. to come nearer any perſon for thirty | 


* 


| 
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with them, and declaring, that no Sama- 
ritan ſhould be admitted a proſelyte, nor have 
any ſhare in the reſurtet ion of the juſt, 
The heathens had alſo their excommunicatton, 
and thoſe under that cenſuie were forbid 
being at the ſacrifices ; and afterwards they 
were delivered over to evil Genii with im- 
precations ; and this was locked upon as 


the ſevereſt puniſhment, it was only inflit- 


ed upon incorrigible criminals ; it deſcended 
from the Greeks to the Romans, though very 
ſeldom uſed ; it was alſo the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ment among the ancient Gaul. The pri- 
mitive Chriſtians practiſed two kinds; the 
Medicinal, which excluded thoſe under ſen= 
tence for a time, or till they were likely to 
die; and the Mortal, proncunced upon here- 
ticks or impenitents. 
that a perſon ſentenced by provincial or dio- 
ceſan auihority, was not to be received into 
any church; and from a good and wholeſome 
law turned into pricſtcraft and profit, ſome- 
times one patriarch, biſhop or covncil undo. 
ing what another had done, purely to carry 
on ſome ſecular defign, without the leaſt re- 
gard to the innocent and the guilty, or with- 
out any other intention, than to gain power 
over the party or peop'e againſt whom it was 
thundered, Hiſtory formiſhes ſo many inſtan- 
ces of this under the papal uſurpation, that 
it would be endleſs to enumerate them. 
Sometimes, when the pope and king quar- 
relled, a whole nation (and particularly our 
own ſeveral times) has been laid under an 
interdi and excommunication, which is con- 
trary to the ancient diſcipline, which very 
rarely drew the ſpiritual ſword, and never but 
upon ſpiritual occafions, the principal effect 
being to exclude the ex communicate the ſo- 
ciety of the faithful, depriving him of the 
benefits of divine ſervice and the ſacraments, 
&c, This cenſure not extending to any civil 
forfeiture, whatever belongs to him, as a 
man, a citizen, a father, a huſband, or a 
king, by the law of nature, of nations, or 
the conſtitutions of his country, remains 
untow-hed ; However, religion ſo influenced 
law, that in the empire, if the excommu- 


nicated did mot procure abſolution within a” 


time limited, they were liable to impriſon- 
ment and forfeiture ; and in England, if it 
was not within forty days, the excommunica- 
tion was returned into the Exchequer, and a 
writ de excommunicato capiendoa warded; but 
God be thanked, fince the Reformation, and 
particularly fince the Revolution, very few 
inſtances of this arbitrary power have been 
executed, 

EXCO'/RIATE (V.) to pull, trip, or flea off 

the ſkin from any animal. 5 
EXCORIA'TION (S.) the fleaing the ſkin from 
off an animal; and in Pbfick, fignifies the 
tearing, rubbing, or fretting off the ſkin 
or the internal diſeaſe commonly called the 
gripes, occaſioned by gnawing or fretting hu- 
mours, 


It was a general rule, 
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mours, or acids acting upon the bowels; EXECUTION (S.) the acting, doing, or 
alio the ba king or pecung eff the outward | charging a duty, office, or buſineſs ; 2 
rind of trees. : put a perſon to death by publick auth; 
E/XCREMENT (S.) the dregs or waſte parts in Law, it is the laſt pei foi mance Ot an 
of a thing, and commonly means the ordure, or of a fine, judzment, & d. and this ad 
mucus, or other diicharges of animals, times final, which turns the deferd 
EXCREMENTI'TIOUS (A.) like to, or of | goods into money, or extendeth hi; 1; 
the nature f exctements. and delivers them to the plaintiff, &c. a 
EXCRE'SCENCE er EXCRE/SCENCY (S.) ] wilitary Affairs, it is the pillaging or piu 
a ſupe fluous or waſte part that grows out 0! | ing a country by the enemy's army, of 
another, as warts, tumours, &c. ' buying it oft with a large tum of money 
EXCRE'TION S.) a voiding, ſeparating, or | EXSTU"TIONER (S.) any one that perl 
putting forth ot the excrements, or excie- t xccutes, or does what he is appoint 
mentitious humours. do; but particularly rettrained to hin 
EXCRE'TOAY DUCTS S.) ſmall duct: o is appointed to hang, burn, whip, &c, 
veſſels, making part of the compoſition or offenders againſt the ſtate, as are leq 
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ſtructure of the glands. condemned to ſuch puniſnments. pot 
1 EX RU/CIATE (V.) to torment, afflict, or EXECUTIVE or EX ECU TOR (A.) elt: this cu 
grieve, by painſul wracks, blows, &c, has the power of doing a thing, by vir Che firſt c 
EX-RUDCIA/ TION S.) tormenting, wrack | a proper authority, atticular h 
ing, af Qing, grieving, puniſh.ng, &c. EXCUTOR (S.) a doer or performer; hogs of Jer 
 EXCULPATE (V.) to ensrave or carve; in Law, means that perſon who by th jany great 
alſ» to make innocent, by juſt.fying or | and teſtament. of a deceaied perlon, i pere poverr 
clearing an accuſ.d perſon. | powered to att and do whatever is nex ſe and me! 
EXCU'RSION (S.) the invaſion or inroads of | to fulfil the ſame, o be queſt 
one bordering country upon, or into ano- EXE GESIES (S.) an explanation, declari am diſpu 
ther, as of. Engl:nd into S:otiand, &c, alſo] ſhewing in an eaſy method that whichſ ves under 

the leaving the matter or ſubject that a per- | difficult or hard to be performed; ſo i bined many 

ſon is {pe:king to, or writing upon, to bring bra, exegis numerofa wel linea li, is the lice to the } 

in ſomething eiſe, that may at a diſtance il meral o: £e-merrical ſolution of the que onaſteries 1 
juſtrate the preſcnt ſubject. propoſed 3 fo in Rbetor ict, what the heſe, the ch 
EXCU'SABLE (A.) pardonable, that may be] delivered obſcurely, he makes inte ib ws for the 
forgiven or juſtificd, when the truth comes | proper explanaticns and 2 pplications, ame; by tl 

£1 ee  [EXEGETICAL (A.,) any th ng that ue 8 might 
'EXCV'S ABLENESS (S.) the reaſon why an] natory, or that is uſed to make a thing om cuiton 
act or deed ſhould be paiduned, ,excuſcd, | and eaſy to be done or underſtood, | im toabſo 
n | 46 EXE'MPUAR (S.) a copy or 'pattem | | the difag 
EXCU'SE S.) an endeavour to palliate or | another perſon to follow, and thereby ave made 
juſtey ſomething done, uſually applied to] or eſchew the evil or inconveniend radlice, as 
criminal matters. | my otherwiſe be run into j allo the EQUIES ( 
EXCU'SE V.) to plead for, or in behalf of a| a thing that a painter, carver, &, 1 t the burial 


perſcn or action, either by leſſening or pal- | his work before he goes about it; afl 
lating a fault ccm mitted, or juſtitying the | mocel to imitate or copy after, ** 
fact. by ſhewing the ea ſonableneſs or ne- EXEMPLARY (A.) worthy or deleit 
ceſſit / thereof ; alſo to forgive. or wink at | imitation; a proper or fit perſon do 
ſome'h.ng done. | after, &c. 2 
'EXCU*SSION (S.) a ſhaking off; alſo a dili- | EXEMPLIFICA'TION (S.) a plain | 
gent and careful examination, or thorough ble demonſtration of a thing by = 
" zrauiſhtion into a thing. ſhewing the thing dont; in Low, i ö 
EXE :4ABLE (A.) h:tcful, deteſtable, abo- | duplicate or copy of a record, „ 
m enable, very wicked, odious, or impious, &c. ſealed with the great _—— 
that ough: to be ſhunned or avoided. * eff:Qual to be ſhewn and ples = ö 
EXECRAB EN EOS (S.) impiety, abomina ginals themſelves; and nothing * 
hleneſs, or the teiſon why a perſon or thing recorded, is in this ſenſe to ey 
ſhould be accuſed, hated or avoided, N EXE'MPLIFY (V.) to proves 
EFXECRATE (V.) to cuife, abjure, excom- make good by example ; 6 - "hl 
mi icate, expreſs great hatred or d.ſlike to, deed or writing in a large far on 1 

to wiſh harm or evil to. EXE'MPT (V.) to free from an 8 
EXECRA'TION (S.) a fol:mn curſing or de- tax, duty, &. to ard 11 
noune ag judgment againſt a pes ſon; alſo] EXE/MPT S.) in military iy ind 
any defire or wiſh that evil may come to, life- guard man freed or — 1 
or upon a perſon, | his duty; in France, It. 18 che abſt Re 
EXECUTE (V.) to 5 do, 7 per- a who commands in * 
8 orm any thiag; alſo to puniſh a perſon un- the captan. po 0 „ ſtrer 
fer the Watense of tlie law with death, EXE'4 PTIQN ($.) a privilege fe: ; RM 
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, Or munity, whereby a perſon is not required j 
ls ; al 50 fuit and ſervice in a court, &c. which 
aulho vherwiſe he would be; 2 privilege given by 
ot an > rope to the clergy, and ſometimes to the 
wo ſ kity, to free them from the juriſdiction of 
leferd 


heir reſpetive ordinaries; for in the primi- 
ine ages of Chriſtianity, the churches were 
emed by a ſort of ariſtocracy, the prieſts 
lige a confiderable ſhare in the goverr.-. 
went with the biſhops 3 but to prevent the 
area's of d: viſions, it was found neceſſar y, 


his I; 
&, al 
or plu 
my, on 
money 


t pefſe tat the biſhop only ſhould have the ſuper- 
pointy tendency ; the neighbouring biſhops, whoſe 
to him ches lay under one province, likewiſe go- 
P, Re, ned themſelves by ſynods, and choſe the 


are leſ pſhop of the capital to be their head; and 


p by cuſtom he gained a ſuperiority over the 
elt this cuſtom was eſtabliſhed by a cancn 
a the firſt council of Vice, which appointed 
ticular honours and privileges to the bi- 
hogs of Jeruſalem 3 but in the Latin church, 
ay great monaſteries being built, which 
ele governed by men of grea! birth, learn- 
be and merit, the bſhiop's authority began 
o be queſtioned, Which occaſioned many 
um diſputes ; the abbots throwing them- 
ves under the protection of St. Peter, ob- 
bined many grants from the pope, in preju- 
lice to the biſbops authority, till at laſl the 
onalteries were exempted z in imitation of 
eſe, the chapter alſo of cathedrals, conſiſt- 
ts for the moſt part of regulars, got the 
ame ; by theſe means, the pope's authority 
3 mightily increaſed every where, and 
om cuſtom and indulgence at firſt, laid 
im toabſolute authority, taking advantages 
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pattern f f the diſagreement of thoſe who ought to 
| thered) ae made humility and true religion their 
_ naftice, as well as their pretence, 

Mo dhe K 


EQUIES (S.) the funeral cites performed 
t the burial of the dead, according to the 
om of the country where we are. 

ERCISE (V.) to practiſe or do a thing of- 
j to employ one's ſelf frequently in the 
me thing; to ſtir, play, ride, &c, for the 


er, c.! 
t it; 2 
T. 
r deſeni 
zxerſon 00 


11'n ul ke of health; in Wur, it is an officer's 
plain „ acting he men to be ſkilful in the practiee 
by en | every part of diſcipline, in order to be ca- 


Law, it 


| lerters p 1 * offend the enemy, or defend them- 


Ives the more eaſi 


ly; allo to try a perſon's 
|, wic tience by il i 
aded ad ti f:&ion, y ill uſage, or great trouble and 
yy I ERCISES 8.) ſuch taſks or performances 


t lebolars do, to come at the knowledge 
an art or ſcience. 

EXCITATION (S.) a diſcourſe, eſſay, 
mment, or criticiſm upon any ſubject; in 


Het, a firong exerciſe or motion, upon 
Cunt of one's 


ve, cook 
fo to Off 
a'r chan 
an incum 


Is health, ſach as riding, &c 
* ! i : g 8. : 
ty a V.) to do one's utmoſt z to ſtrive 
* 5 -avour to accompliſh a thing with 
x th ie * whole might, ſkill, or power. 


ERTIGN 8. 


wer, ſtrengt 
mcthing, 


) a putting out one's whole 


pes bert b, or (kill, to do or perforn: 


both now, and has been for ages, a very large 
rich and populous city, ſeated on the river Ex, 
which is lately made ſo navigable up to the 
very walls, as to admit large (hips to take 
in their loading; it was formerly very ſtrong, 
being defended by a great caftie, ſtrong and 
high wails and outworks, which are all now 
gone to tuin; the pleaſantneſs of its ſituation, 
and convenience tor trade, occefions a great 
reſort both of gentry, merchants, and me- 
chanicks ; and particularly for that branch of 
the wooll:n trade, called ſerges, perpetuanas, 
and ſuch like ſtuffs, which they ſend abroad 
in very great quantities; it is a biſhop's ſee, 
gives the title of earl to a branch of the Cecil 
family, and returns two members to patlia- 
ment: The town is a mile and a half in cir- 
cuit, with ſuburbs, that ſtretch themſelves, 
in ſome parts, a great way; it has fix gates, 
and four principe ſtreets, each of which 
have many by-ſtreets, lanes, &c. it is well 
watered, having many ſprings in the ſuburbs, 
the waters of which are conveyed by leaden 


the city, for their reception; it contains 15 
pariſh-churches, 13 of which were by Oliver 
Cr:mwvell's order expoſed to fate by the com- 


is a very large, magnificent Gotbicł building 3 
the preſent civil government of this city is by 
mayer, aldermen, tour baihffs, and a com- 
mon council; there are alſo ſeverel compa- 
nies of tradeſmen, each of which are ruled 
by their own «fficeis, who are choſen annu- 
ally; there are weekly two markets, viæ. 
Wedneſday and Friday ; 148 computed, and 
172 meaſured miles dittart from Londen, 

EXFO'LIATE (V.) to rife up, or part like 
ſcales, leaves, or ſplinters of a broken board, 
bone, &c. or as the leaves of a roſe, &c. 

EXHEREDA'TE (V.) to disinherit, cut off, 
take from, or blot out, 

EXHALA'TION (S.) a fume or fteam ifſuing 
from a body, and diſperſing itſelf in the at- 
moſphere; it is irequently uſed for vapour 3 
but the nice writers reſtrain exbalation to ſuch 
fumes as are emitied by dry bodies only, and 
vapour to thoſe of moiſt ones; nitrous. agd 
ſulphurecus exbalationt are the chief matter 
of thunder, lightening, and ſeveral other 
meteors in the air. . 

EXHA/LE (V.) to ſume, ſteam, or lightly 
breathe or ſend out vapours, &c. 

EXHAU'ST (V.) to empty, drain, or quite 
draw out; alſo to ſquander, conſume, waſte, 
or ſpend extravagantly; in Ph:loſopby, the 
air is ſaid to be exhauſted out of a receiver, 
when by the operation of an air-pump ſo lit- 
tle is left, hat very few creatures, or inſets, 
can live in it; yet there are ſome that do not 
ſeem to be affected, altho'ꝰ the pump has been 
emptied all it can. 

EXHAUSTION S.)] a particular branch in 
ma: hematicks, uſed by the arcients to prove 


IER er EXON (S.) in Der en ſaire, i. 


the equality of two magnitudes, and ſheu- 


that 


pipes into conduits erected in ſeveral parts of 


mon crier ; the cathedral is the chief, which 
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that if one be ſuppoſed greater or leſs than 
the other, there will ariſe a contradiction. 

EXHI'BIT v.) to produce, ſhew, preſent, 
offer ; in Law, it is when a deed, acquit- 
tarce, or other writing, as in a chancery ſuit 
exh biced to be proved by witneſs, and the 
examiner writes upon the b:ck, that it was 
ſne ved to ſuch an one at the ſame time oi 

his examination. 

EXHIBITION S.) a producing or ſhewing 
ol titles, auihorities, or other proofs of m3t- 
ter of tact in conteſt ; anciently it fignified 
ſhewing any thing openly or plainly, as a 
tragety, &c. which is now called a repreſen 
tation; at the Univer firres it is the ſettlement 
or endowment that a benefaQor has allotted 
cr appointed tor the maintenance of a ſcho- 
lar, not depending upon the foundation. 

EXHULARATE (V.) to en iven, cheer up, 

make meiry, pleaſe, or delight, 

EXHILARA'TION (S.) an enlivening, cheer. 
ing, pleaſing, or delighting. 

EXHO'RT V.) to perſuade, caution, adviſe, 
encourage, incite, ſtir up, or counſel, 

EXHORTA'TiON (S.) perſuading, caution- 
ing, encouraging, &c. 

EXHO'RTATIVE or EXHO'RTATORY 
(A.) a ſpeech, diſcourſg or argument that 
tends to the encouraging, perſuading, or ex- 
citing a perſon to do ſomething, 


E'XIGENCE (S.) need, occaſion, ftrait, dif- | 


ficuity, or expedient ; whatever a thing re 
quires, or is ſuitable thereto, : 

E XIGENCY or E'XIGENT (S.) a pinch or 
ſtrait; in Law, a writ that lies where the 
defendant in a perſonal action cannot be 
found, nor any thing belonging to him with- 
in the county, that may be attached or diſ- 
trained; it is directed to the ſheriff, order» 
ing him to proclaim and call the party five 
county days ſucceſſively, and charge him to 
appear upon pain of outlawry ; this writ al- 
fo lies in an indictment of felony, where the 
indicted party cannot be found. 

EXIGE'NTERS (S.) four officers of the court 
of Common Pleas, who make all exigents and 
proclamations, in all actions where the pro- 
ceſs of the outla w lies. : 

EXI'GUOUS (A.) ſmall, little, narrow, that 
takes up but little ſpace or room, | 

E'XILE (A.) fine, thin, ſubtle, 

E'XILE (S.) a baniſhed perſon, one thruſt out 
of his native country, as a puniſhment for 
ſome crime committed againſt the ſtate, and 
ſo to remain for a term of years or life ; alſo 
the place where ſuch a perſon is ſent to, or 
the puniſhment itſelf. | 

EX!'MIOUS (A.) delicate, choice, rare, fa- 
mous, curious, nice. 

EXI'ST (v.) to be, or have an actual being. 

EXI/'STENCE (S.) that whereby any thing ac- 
tually is what it is called. So a man has 
certain properties that demonſtrate him 
ſuch 3 as ſhape, reaſon, ſpeech, &c, with- 


excite in us another idea than that we na 
have of him, and for which reaſon, when 
birth coming from a woman has not th 
diftitgviſhing characters, althoueh it re 
has exiſtence, yet it has not the ex iftente of 
man, or the human ſpecies, and is thereſo 

; Called a monfler. 

| XIT (S.) a leaving or going out of a plag 

: allo a dying, or going out ot life, 

EXO'DIARY (S) in the Riman Trape/y, w 
a droli or mime, who appeared on the fly 
when the tragedy was ended, and performs 
ſomething comical or diverting to pleale f 
company. 

E'XODUS (S.) a going forth, or departing ra 
a place; the name of the ſecond book int 
Old Tettament, ſo called, becauſe it compre 
hends the hiſtory of the departure of the 
reelites out of Egypt, under the conduft 
Ma ſes; herein we have the birth of Miſa, hi 
education and flight, the perſecutions wd 
the Hebrews luffeted from the kings of Rat 
the return of Moſes from the land of Mida 
the plagues which he brought upon Eg. 
the departure of the Hebrews ; their pal 
through the Red Sta; the manner of gin 
the law; the erecting the tabernacle ; an 
the celebration of the ſecond paſſover, | 
contains the hiſtory of 145 years, beginnin 
from the death of Fofer h, in the year of i 
world 2369, before Chriſt 1631, 

EXO'MPHALOS (S.) in Surgery, is the flat 

ing out of the navel ; alſo a dropſy or up 

ture there, 

EXO*NERATE (V.) to unburthen, diſchug: 
clear, or eaſe a perſon ot a debt, duty, 
incumbrance that lay upon him, 

EXO/RABLE (A.) of a ſweet, eaſy, affibe 
forgiving diſpofition, that may be wrougil 

upon by intreaties, 

EXO'RABLENESS (S.) tenderneſs, compi 
fion, good- nature, or eafineſs to be intieab 
ed, wrought upon, or ſoftened. 

EXO/RBITANCY (S.) unreaſonableneſi, tt 

travagance, much out of the way, the & 

manding a great deal more for a thing that 
it is worth, : 

EXO'RBITANT (A.) very dear, unreaſo 

able, or extravagant. | ; 

E'XORCISMS (S.) certain prayers uſed anci⸗ 
ently for the diſpoſſeſſion of devils : Ide 
cuſtom is as old as Chriſtianity, being pi: 
tiſed by Chriſt and his apoſtles ; the pint 
tive Chriſtians were ſo well affured of Ut 
prevalence of their prayers upon theſe . 
fions, that they publickly offered to de. f 
their lives upon the ſucceſs ; the chur g 
Rome, at this day, makes great gain by" 
practice, impofing much upon the 
of their blind adorers. „gn; al 

EXO'RCIST (S.) a practiſer of exorcl R A5 
a conjurer; alſo an order in the 
Greek and modern Roman church. Kube 

EXORCI/ZE (v.) to caſt out, or lay 


out which the ſame quantity of matter would 


„ 


| evil ſpirits. * ; EX OR. 
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EXP 


hat we ng UM (S.) an introduction, preamble, 
ſon, when or preface to an oration or boo 

ias not th 0RNA'TION {S.) the beautifying, adorn. : 
veh it real ing, teme ting, or ſetting a thing off. 
exiſtence of O ATE (V. to carve in ſuch a manner, 


1 to take out the bones of a creature, which 
: commonly called boning. 


| 18 therefe 


t of a pl fick (A.) any thing that is of a foreign 
Tage), woods, plants, &c. 

on the ſta AND (v.) to extend or ſtretch out; to 
d performe pen ot unfold, : _ g 
to pleaſe i dba xnek (S ) in Metaphyſficks, is the idea we 


due of laſting or perſevering diſtance ; in 
Phyfchn, it Is the dilating, ſtretching, or 
ſpreading out of a body, whether from an 
external cauſe, as rarefaQicn 3 or from an 
internal cauſe, as elaſticity. Bodies naturally | 
expand by heat beyond their dimenſions 
when cold, whence their ſpecifick gravities 
xe different at different ſeaſons of the year 
PA'NSED A.) ſtreiched, widened, made 
greater n external ſurface than before 3 in 
ally, diſplay d, ſpread abroad, or ſhewn 
openly. 
(PANNSION (S.) a ſpreading abroad; a 3 
og open, or ſtretehing out; in Phyficks, it 
i the (welling of a fluid, by means of a ra- 
telactien. 
ARTE (Part.) a term uſed in the court 
of chancery, when a commiſſion is taken 
out and executed by cne party only, | 
FATE V.] to enlarge upon a ſubjeQ, 
by bunging in whatever may ſerve to illuſ- 
tra e the matter. N 
WPATIATING (S.) enlarging, fully diſ. 
courling, or expla ning a ſubject, matter, 
diſccurſe by Nuftrations, xc. 
WPECT v.) to wail, tay, or look for a 
thing or perſon, 

PECTATION (s.) a depending upon, hop- 
ng, waiting, or locking for ſomething, | 
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Charge any thing from the ſtomach 
KECTURA'TION (s.) the raiſing and 
pitting out of phlegm. 

Kp 

'EVIENT (A.) proper, fit, or convenient 


unreaſon to be done, 
NPEDIENT s ) a wa 
; 8. y, method, or means 
25 * - lomething propoſed, inftead of ſome 
vils ; bs = thing, that ſhould have been done. 
Deing pin br (v.) to forward, haſten, pro. 
the primls mote, or diſpatch, ; 


red of the 
theſe occa- 


XPEDITE 


Hy (A.) quick, nimble, ready, ac- 


to vent erb roc (s.) , 

church of quckly, the m Ut the doing ſomething 
ain by thi WT haſte, or forwarding a 
ie cd j al 2 journey or particular affair, 


lat a perſon oes N 
_ e 
* (A.) quick, nimble, active, 
a” eady in doing, promoting, diſpatch- 
Yo eros 3 forward, 
FSS (8. uickneſ; iſ- 
Pitch, ready — Mm 


cim ; alſo 
he ancielt 


y devils d 
EXO. 


KECTORATE v.) to throw out, or dif- | | 


EXP 


EXPE'L (V.) to thruſt, caſt, fe:ce, or die 


Ou. 


EXPE'NCE S.) the charge, coft, or amomt, 


of what a thing comes to. 

EXPE'ND V.) to lay out for, or upon a per- 
ſon or thing. 

EXPE*NDITOR (S.) a ſteward, agent, or 
officer that looks after the repairs of the 
banks of R:imney Marfp, $2576 

EXPENSIVE ( A.) chargeable, dear, that cofls 
a great deal; alſo wantonly laviſh, or chat 
ſpends more than there is occafi-n for. 

EXPENNSIVENESS (S.) chargeableneſs, coft- 
lineſs, dearrveſs, 

EXPERIENCE (S.) knowledge, cr {kil!, ac- 
quired by practice. 

EXPE/RIENCE (V.) to find or know the pro- 
fit or diſa*vantage, charge or value, good 
or ill of any thing, by doing or fuffering 
ſomethine, | | 

EXPERIENCED (A.) one that knows by do- 
ing or ſuffering; alſo a thing that has been 
effay*d, tried, or proved. 

EXPERIMENT (S.) an eſſay, trial, or en- 


deavour to prove the truth or falſhood, 


good or ill of any thing. 
EXPERIMENTAL A.) fourded, built, or 
ounded upon eſſays, trials, or exper :ments. 


j|EXPERT (A.) well ſkilled, dextrous, ara 


ready in doing any thing, 
EXPE'RTNESS S.) dexterity, ſkilfulnefs, rea- 
dineſs, &c. 
EXPE'TIBLE (A.) defirable, valuable, worth, 
taking pains for. 


JE'XPIABLE (A.) a fault that may be forgiven, 


or atoned f . ; 
E!/XPIATE (V.) to give fatisfaftion, or make 
an atonement for a man's fins, by ſuffering 
the puniſhment due thereto, or paying an 
equivalent inſtead thereof, 
EXPIA'TION (S.) a ſatisfaction, atonement, 
or amends; among the Fews, there were 
ſeveral ſorts of cxpiations ; as, for ſins of ig- 
norence committed contrary to the law; for 
purifying themſelves from certain legal pol- 
lutions, ſuch as after a woman's {zying in, or 
after a leper's being cured of his leproſy, &c. 
The ceremonies obſerved were, that the pa- 
ty brought his victim to the tabervacle, put 
his hand upon his head, confeſſed his fault, 
and ſle his victim in the court; at the place 
where the burnt - offerings were offered to the 
north of the altar, the p ĩeſt took the blood 
of the beaſt, with ſome of it upon his finger, 
he touched the horns of the altar of burnt- 
offerings, poured out the remainder of the 
blood at the foot of the altar, took away all 
the fat which covered the inteſtines and kid- 
nies, and burnt it upon the altar; laſtly, the 
prieſt prayed for the penritent, and he was 
pronounced pardoned, They might offer 2 


and if very poor, a ſmall parcel of mes w.uld 
do, The great day of exprati-n was kept up- 
on the roth of the month Tiz/:;, which an- 
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goat, a ram, 2 lamb, or kid, er two pigecns; 
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EXP 
ſwers to our Sectember; the Jeers call it 
Kipper, or Chippur, and this was for the 
whole people or nation, at which time the 
high prieſt waſhed not only his hands and 
feet, as uſual. but his whole body, dreſſed 
Himſeif in plain linen, like the common 
, Prieſts, wearing neither his purple robe, e- 
phod, nor pectoral, hecauſe he expiated for 
His own, as well as the people's fins. For 


- firſt, he offered a bullock and a ram for 


himſelt and all the prieſthcod: He put his 
hand upon the heads ot theſe victims, and 
confeſſed his own fins, and the ſins of his 
houſe ; and then he received from the prin» 
ces of the people two goats, for a ſin- offer - 
ing, and a ram for a burct offering, to be 
offered in the name of all the people; it was 
determined by lot which of the two goats 
ſhould be ſacrificed, and which let go: Atter 
which, putting ſome of the fire of the altar 
of burnt-offerings into a cenſer, he threw in 
_ cenſe upon it, and ſo entered into the ſanc- 
tuary, After he had perfumed it, he went 
out, took ſome of the blood of the bullock. 
carried it into the ſanctuary, and dipping his 
fingers into it, he ſprinkled it ſeven times 
between the ak and the vail, which ſepa- 
rated the holy ſanctuaty. Then coming out 
. a ſecond time, he killed the goat beſide the 
altar of burnt-cfferings, upon which the lot 
fell to be ſacrificed ; the blood whereof he 
carried into the ſanctuary, and ſprinkled it 
ſeven times alſo between the ark and the vail, 
as before, From thence he returned into the 
court of the tabernacle, and ſprinkled both 
fides of it with the blood of the goat 5 dur- 
Ing all this time, none of the prieſts or peo- 
ple were permitted to be in the tabernacle, 
or the court. After this, the high. prieſt 
came to the altar of burnt. offerings, moiſ- 
tened the four horns of it with the blood of 
the goat and young bullock, and ſprinkled it 
ſeven times with the ſame blood. After 
which-the goat that was to be ſet at liberty, 
being brought to the high prieſt, he put his 
hand upon his head, confeſſed his own, and 
the people's fins, and then gave him to a 
| perſon to carry him to ſome deſart place, 
and let him go. This done, the high prieſt 
waſhed himſelf all over in the tabernacle, he 
dreſſed himſelf in his pontifical habit, and 
then ſacrificed two rams for a burnt- offer- 
ing, one for himſelf, and the other for the 
people. This was one of the principal ſo- 
lemnities among the Jes. It was a day of 
reſt, and ſtrict faſting. They confeſſed them- 
ſelves ten times on this day, reckoning from 
the eve before ſupper. 
E'XPIATORY (A.) that has the power of ſa- 
tisfying or making atonement. | 
EXPIRA'TION or EXPIRING (S.) the fi- 
niſhing or ending of a determinate time ; 
the breathing out the laſt breath, dying, or 
giving up the ghoſt, 
EXPIRE (V.) to die or give up the ghoſt ; 


* 
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EXPLICABLE (à.) that may be made e 


| 


EXP 
to come to an end and terminate, 35 | 
of 7, 14, 21, &c. years does, erryiny 

EXPLAT'N (V.) to make clear and eaſy [PORT 
demonſtrate or make plain, Wiſes, 
pps wee (S.) the rendering a bros 
cult matter plain | 
wes pay plain, clear, and ealy to be dann 
EXPLA'NATORY (A.) tha! ferves or render 
to make things plain or eaſy. by makit 
E'XPLETIVE (A.) thit file up, and he! nels or 
make the ſenſe more determinate, 1 
or 
STe 
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Neon! 


known or underſtood, 

EXPLICA LE. (V.) to unfold, wake cl 
interpret, cr expound. 

EXPLICA”TION S.) the unfolding of dj 
vering the true meaning of a ride!e, or 
difficult, daik, cr dv ious propoſition; 
clearing, expounding, or aterpreting 
hidden matter, | | 

EXYPLiCA”TOR (S.) an expounder, tead 
or director. 

EXPLICIT (A.) pluin, clear, poſitive, dt 
minate, without any ſubtertuge, 

EXPLI'CITNESS (S.) pulitivencis, plan 
expretine's. 

EXPLO'DE (V.) to condemn, find faulty 
expcſe, and render contemp'ible, 

EXPLOIT (S.) a noble, brave, great, ord 
mendable action. 

EXPLORA'TION (S.) the finding cut h 
thing by ſearching very narrowly, carl 
2nd diligently into or afcer it, 

EXPLOSION {S.) a forc.ng, thruſting, u 
ving out of or away ircm a place; in 
ichs, it is applied to burſting out of 

der, the going off of gun powder, an 
expulſion of the ball, ſhot, &c. contains 
a tube or gun with itz it is alſo appli 
any other bodies, that ferment violently 
on their mixture, and make a cracking 
or ſound, as quick-lime and water, & 

EXPO'NENT (S.) the numeral charaQtert 
in the modern Algebra, expreſſes thept 
that any quantity is raiſed to, that 5, 

many multiplications from uniiy tber 
been of that quantity; thus, A 3 for 
expreſſed by A c, ſhews there are 3M 
plications of the number expteſſe i 
the quantity given, or that it muſt h 
ded by A 3 times, to bring it to un 
Exponent of the Ratio, between tog 
tities or numbers, is the quotient ant 
dividing the antecedent by the cone 

EXPONE'NTIAL (A.) making cleat,f 
eaſy or viſible, ' 

EXPO'RT (V.) to carry or ſend poi 
goods beyond ſea, a term much uch 
and well worthy the conſide ration of th 
power, how far it ought to be ecru 
diſcouraged, becauſe of the great 
regular decorum in this matter 
trade in general, and the true and! 

fare of the kingcom. 
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E 
EX0RTATION. (S.) the ſending away or 
eurying goods over fea. 
YORTER (S.) a perſon that ſends goods, 
wares, or merchandizes out of one nation 
into another, eſpecially by ſea, _ 
Neos v.) to lay open, or make publick; 
to hazard, venture, or go in danger; allo to 
render q perſon deſpiſable or contemptible, 
by making known his follies, vices, Wweak- 
nes, or incapacity. 
(P0SI'TION (S.) an interpretation, diſco- 
ery, or explanation. ; 
[0SITOR (S.) one that interprets, ex- 
pounds, or makes difficult things, matters, 
or words plain and eaſy, + 3 
WPOSTULATE (V.) to reaſon or argue 


ad hey 
nace C 


wake | 


'g Of upon a ſubject by way of compliment againſt 
cle, or ſomething done or ſuffered, 

firion; PO>TULA'TION (S.) the arguing, dif- 
preting Eourfing, or reaſoning upon a matter by 


my of complaint, PAs 
MSTULATORY (A.) ſerving to, or 


i the manner of an expoſtulation or com- 


ler, teat 


ſitive, de Wk | | | 
_— POUND (V.) to make that eaſy, plain, 
5, plant clear, which before was obſcure, dark, 


0 dfficult, q ' 

FRES> (A.) plain, clear, poſitive, unde- 
able, manifeſt. | N 
Ess (S.) a meſſenger ſent upon ſome 
n2ord.nary buſineſs or meſſage 3 alſo the 
ory or account of ſomething remarkable 
tn writing by ſuch meſſenger, common- 
oken of i#a'e-matters, 

Ass (V.) to ſpeak or declare by word 
Witing; alſo to draw or repreſent any 
Ng by colours; alſo to ſqueeze out the 
te of herbs, &c, in an engine, 

ESSION S.) a particular or peculiar 
id or ſentence ; allo the way or manoer 


q ſauitw 
ts 
eat, ore 


ing cut i 
ly, carel 


uſting, df 
ace; il 
out of it 
wder, and 
„ contains 
alſo appli 


t violently Wtterin 75 F 

; 8, pronouncing, or declaring one's 
wy upon a ſubject ; and in Chymiftry, the 
chend ing out the juices or oils of herbs, 


fruits, plants, &c. in Painting, it is 


eſſe: the f preſenting the paſſions, poſtures, ac- 


I. dia, be. of the ſeveral. objects in · 
A3 fon p $ 
A 30 ESSIVE ( A.) ſuch words, ſentences, or 


entitions, as carry 
Meaning in them, 


DBRA'TION (S.) upbraidi 5 
or e, 1 e 


cprefſed by a very ſtrong and 


it muſt bel 
it to unh. 


een two LSION / 2 33 . 

rent ain 82 15 & Frans driving, or 

ge conſequn dow poſſeſs, "PRA Waben 
muſt ou 


t. 
eln | | 
ſend p (V.) to blot, wipe, croſs, eraſe, 


| NGE 
uch uſel n out, 


tion of Ju 0 d oO o « 

= coun : : 8 (S.) a purging, clearing, 
"eat infith * 0 Jing, or amending; in Afro- 

0 , pply it to the emerſion or come 


it of the fun from an eclipſe, by which- 


= hid or darkened 3 in Chymiſtry, 


rue and te 


E/XTANT (A.) ſtanding out, viſible to be 


EXTE'MPORE (part.) off hand, without ſtu- 


EXTE'NSION (S.) the ſtretching out, or ſpace 
EXTE'NSIVE (A.) large, full, that reaches a 
EXTE/NSIVENESS . largenefs, reaching 
EX TE NT (S.) the limits, bounds or extre- 


EX TE'NU ATE (V.) to apologize for a per- 


EXTENUA/TION (S.) the leſfening, miti- 


EXTE/RIOR (A.) the outſide, 
EXTE'RMINATE (V.) to root out, to cut 
EXTERMINATTION (S.) a rooting-out, or 


EXTERNAL (A. ) Ithe outward or vifible part 


EX 
EXPU'RGATORY INDEX (S.) a book put 
out by the pope, in which are enumerated 
thoſe authors and writings that he cenſures, 
and forbics Roman Catkolicks to read, 
E'XQUISFTE (A.) choice, delicate, curious, 
rare, fine, excellent. 
E'XQUISITENESS (S.) delieateneſs, curiouſ- 
"neſs, excellence, fineneſs, choiceneſs, 
EXSI'BILATE (V.) to hiſs off the ſtage, to 
ſhew publick diſlike to a thing, 


ſeen, now in being. 
E'XTASY or E'CSTACY (S.) an extraordi- 
nary elevation of the ſpirits, a rapturous or 
ſudden emotion in the mind; a trance ot 
(woon,. , 88 ; 
EXTA!/TICK or EXTA*TICAL (A.) ſomes 
thing that gives the mind, as it were, a very 
ſudden, agreeable, and pleafing emotion, re- 
ſembling inſpiration, &0. - 


dy or pains- taking, all of a ſudden, imme» 
diately, without any fore-thought, 
EXTENT (V.) to ſtretch out or enlarge; in 
Law, it is the valuing of lands and tene- 
ments of one bound by ſtatute, &c. and wha 
hath forfeited his bond at ſuch an indifferent 
or low rate, that by the yearly income the 
obligator may in time be paid his debt. 


that any body or thing occupies. 


great way. L 


far on all ſides, &c. 


mity of a thing, or how far the power of a 
perſon. goes; in Lato, the valuation of lands, 
tene ments, &c, by the ſheriff, by virtue of a 
writ called an extent. 1 


ſon, to ſtrive or endeavour to make a fault 
appear much leſs than it is, to leſſen or miti- 
tigate a criminal matter, 


gating, or apologizing for ſomething done 
or omitted. 

or apparenk, 
part of a thing. s e 


off, to deſtroy totally. . 


totally taking away; ſo in Algebra, to take 
away, throw off, or blot out the unknown * 
part of a root, is called the exterminating the 
unknown quantities. 


of a thing; in Geometry, external angles are 
the angles without the figure, when all the 
faies ſeverally produced, and-taken together, 
are equal to four right angles; in Surgery, 
ſuch medicines as, outwardly applied, ripen 
or aſſuage a ſwelling, &c, and prepare it for 
cleanfing and cure, are called external di- 


up or evaporate 
Fx ing, ln 


, 


all the moiſture | 


geſtives, | 
xc: he EXTERSION 


1 


| * EX 1 
EXTE'RSION (S.) a wiping, bl-tting, or that extends in tely Lavell Ab 
rubbing out. AC Es th bounds er limits of the creation, ef part 3 
EXTIMULA'TION (S.) a puſning forward, cupied by finite beings, x 1 Artz 
encouraging, of egging on. EXTRA*NEOUS (A.) foreign, ſtrange ing out 
EXTINCT (A.) dead, gone, quite deſtroyed, properly appertaining to a thing, or is k TVSE 
quenched, put out, or taken away. | regular and natural production, ſuch as lke thoſ 
EXTVNCTION (S.) with the Cs, is the] mours and excreſcences. NTUME 
quenching red-hot metals or minerals in li- | EXTRAOQO'RDINARY (A.) more than co E, 
quor, either to abate their ſharpneſs, or to] mon, unuſual, ſupei numcrary, or abund NU BNA 
communicate ſome of their virtue io it for | that is uſed but accidentally, or upon yr jy ore 
phy fical uſes, | | occaſions. ; BER / 
EXTVNGUISH (V.) to put out, root up, | EXTRA-PARO'CHIAL.(A.) one out of dance, 0! 
vench, t-ke away, or deſtroy. - bounds, limits, or juriſdiction of a par U CER 
EXTIRPATE, (V.) to root out, pull up vio- or one excuſed or freed from pariſh-dy = 
lently, to leave none remaining. and charges; and ſuch lands as have hi 5 
EXTIRPA'TION.. (S.) a finally deftroying, } left by cr recovered from the ſei, be 3 
rooting up, or carrying a Way; in Surgery, a they are taken into any pariſh, are ci | 
it is a diſmembering or cutting off a part or extraparoechigl lands. 
limb that is mortified. EX TRA'VAGANCTE or EXTRA'VAC! e 
EXTIRPA TOR (S.) one who deſtroys, taxes] CV (S.) prodigality, laviſhneſs; wall bh ad 0 
away, or wholly roots up. ſquandering, or fuperfluoufly throwin N 
EX TOL (V.) to praiſe much, magnity, cry perſon's ſubſtance away ; the doing | pune 
up greatly, commend or ſpeak well of. thing in a very expentive and need ſtd, ke 
EX I ORT (V.) to exact illegaily, or get or] chargeable manner, the going beyond A Scl . 
take violently, and by unjuſtifiable means to bounds of reaſon and diſcretion, posen dat 
abuſe authority, and under that pretence to EXTRA VAGANT (A.) pre digal, fooliſh yl Py 
get or take more than is due. diculouss laviſh, wanton, ſupcrfioous, les tha 
EX TO'RTION-(S.} a violent or illegal taking | EXTRA'VAGANTS (S.) ſpendthriſts, | . 
or getting more than is juſt, whether it be | or fooliſh perſons that ſpend their eſtat 0 
taxes, fees, or intereſt for money lent, &c.| riotouſneſs, wantonneſs, and ſuperfiu Wo of 4 b. 
EXTORTIONER (S.) one that takes extra- | alio a part of the canon- law, containe or AVE 
vagant premiums for the joan of a ſum of | the Gecretal epiſtles, which were publi . 
me ney, or any ways oppreſſes and wrongs after the Clementines, and not contains pounded by 
another under pretence of authority, | the Body of the canon law. Saturday; 
EXTRA'CT.{V.): to draw, pull, collect, or { EXTRA'VASATE (V.) to get out of its and is gore 
gather ſomething out of or from another; in per place of veſſels, as the blood and "a 
Cbymiſt y, getting the pureſt and molt valu-. | mours ſometimes do. Wu 
able part out of a thing. | EXTREA/MLY (Part.) very great, ng bor 
Ex TRACT (S.) an abitraRt, or ſomething | ingly, &c, + ; omputed, 
gathered, copied, collected or drawn cut of [| EXTRE'ME or EXTREA'M (A.) cute 'E(S.) the 
or trom ano her; alſo the pedigree, ſami- way, exceeding, very much, or fest; hereby th 
ly, or original of a perſon. the laſt or etmoſt, the very brink, cg. or fa 
EXTRA'CTION (S.) the drawing or getting | full extent of a thing; in Matbenuti $ for the m 
out the moſt valuable part of a thing, we- is the outſide- term or number in any f the ſphe 
ther a book, metal, liquor, &c. alſo the be | either on the right or leſt hand; ſo in hoſt comm 
ing derived, or coming of ſuch or ſuch a ſa- metical Progreſſion, the ſum of the exir ell to cont; 
mily, whether mean or noble; and in Me-“ equal to the ſum of the means; and in ceive the j 
thematichs, it is findirg out the root or ſide | ſetrical Proportion, the product (f the ke humour: 
of a number, which being involved a ceitain| yrems is equal to the product of the ne h topether, 
number of times into itſelf, produces the ori-] jo Divinity, according to the chunt jon, and ll 
ginal number again; and this is called ex- Rome, extreme unction is one of the f atly adapt 
tracting the ſquare, cube, biquadrate, ſurſo- ments, the fiſth in order, adminiſter es from wi 
lid, &C. root. people dangerouſly ſick, by anounung! drdingly to 
EXTRA'CTOR (S.) he that makes an ex-| with conſecrated oils, and fepeail'y un; to l 
tract, or draws one thing or number out of] prayers over them; the Greek Chu is form for 
another; alſo a ſurgeon's inſtrument, uſed | tiſes the ſame thing, tut ſomew hat dn thit way 
to lay hold of, and pull out the ſtone from in the circumſtances. : e objects jt 
a human body, in the operation of cutting EX TRE MIT V (S.) the very bripk off b commodit 
| for the ſtone, | the laſt and greateſt extent of a thing he head, ne 
EXTRAJUDVCIAL (A.) ſomething done] ſo great miſery, want, or poverty. | e brain; v 
contrary to the common courſe of the law, | E-XTRICATE (V.) to get out of d * ie greater n 
as when judgment is given in a court, in to diſengage one's ſelf or another fro ft defende, 
which the cauſe is not depending, or where | ble; to deliver, or ſet at liberty: 10 me other c 
the judge has no juriſdiction. EXTRI NSE CAL. A.) that is outward, ly forway 
EXTRAMU'NDANE SPACE (S.) that void the viſible fide, xxmml | | 
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EXITS: 


8 
Abbe (v.) io puſh, thruſt, force, ſhut, 


orie out. : - 
TVBERANCE (S.) a ſwelling or bunch- 
jng out in knots or bunches, . 

bs RATE v.) to ſwell out in knobs, 
lke thoſe troubled with chilblains, 
XTUME'SCENCE (S.) a ſwelling, puffing, 
or nfing Up, „ 


WB NANCE (S.) very great plenty 5 


1n overflowing or abounding. 


BERANT (A.) that yields great abun- 


dance, or is very fertile. | 
ULCERATE (V.) to encreaſe, enlarge, 
or make a ſore grow into an ulcer. 
lr (v.) to leap for joy, to be very glad, 
to be exceedingly pleaſed. 
KULTA/TION (S.) the external expreſſing 
ofthe joy, pleaſure, or ſatisfaEtion the mind 
receives, by leaping, ſhouting, &c. upon 
tearing ſomething very advantageous, plea- 
lng, c. | 
KUPERABLE (A.) that may be conquer- 
ed, cvercome, exceeded, amended, ſur- 
paſſed, &c. 
KUSCITATE (v.) to awake or rouze a 
perſon out of or from ſleep. 
KUVIA (s.) the ſhells, or other marine 
bodies that are found in the bowels of the 
earth; a'ſo old or left-off clothes; the 
ſlouzh or old caſt ſkin of a ſnake, the hide or 
kin of a beaſt ; vr the ſpoils taken in war. 
Eor AYE S.) in Suffolk, a borough-town, 
by ſome called the Iſland, becauſe it is ſur- 
pounded by a brook ; its market is weekly on 
Saturday; it has one large h:ndſome church, 
und is governed by two bailiffs, and a com- 
non council, and ſends two members to 
parlament; the woman are employed in 
king bone lace z diſtant from London 74 
omputed, and 92 meaſured miles. 
[E (S.) the wonderful organ and inftrument 
hereby the ſoul ſees or perceives objects 
derer or farther off, &c. The form whereof 
for the moſt part globulous, or ſomewhat 
the ſpheroidal form, which is by far the 


hoſt commodious optical form, as being fit- 


eſt to contain the humours within; and to 
Eceive the images of objects from without, 
be humours being thereby laid commodiouſ- 
) together, to perform the office of refrac- 
0", and the retina, and every other part, 
ay adapted regularly to receive the ima- 
e irom without, and to convey them ac- 
drdingly to the common ſenſory in the 
"an; to this may be added, the fitneſs of 
i form for the motion of the eye this way 

that way, ſo that it may adjuſt itſelf to 
| objects it would view, © The fituation is 
d commodious as the form, being placed in 
de head, near the moſt ſenfible vital part, 
E brain ; whereby it is capable of taking in 
« breater number of objects, and being the 
| Gfended and ſecured, In a man, and 
ne other creatures, it is placed to look di- 


RU forward chiefly, yet fo ordered, that 


„* * a ** 
= 1 * 22 


it takes in near the hemiſphere before it. In 
birds, and ſome other creatures, the eyes ate 
ſo ſeated, as to take near the wh-le ſphere, 
that they may the better ſee k their food, and 
avoid danger; and in ſome creatures ſo as 


to ſee beſt. behind, or on each ſide them, 


whereby they can ſee their enemy that pur- 
ſues them, and ſo eſcape. The motion of 
the eye is every way, for the better and more 
eaſy and diſtin& reception of the viſual rays 3 
but where nature denies motion to the eyes, 
or head of ſome creatures, ſhe hath won- 
derfully provided by ſetting the eyes of thoſe 
creatures out at a diſtance from the head as 
in ſpiders, ſnails, &c.) to be cirtumvolved 
here ar! there, cne this, the other that 
way, at pleaſure ; and in creatures whoſe 
eyes are without motion, as in divers inſects, 
they have either more than two eyes, or elſe 
their y are nearly two protuberant hemi- 
ſperes, each often conſiſting of a prodig - 
ous number of other little ſegmen's of a 
ſphere, The ſize is different; in ſome ani- 
mals large, in others ſmall, according to the 


fizz and office of the creature itfelf; the 


number is no leſs than two, and in ſome ani- 
mals more, yet the object appears but one. 
The mech:niſm is as admirable as the uſe is 
great ; and to paſs by its veins, arteries. &c. 
common to other parts of the body, let us 
-firſt obſerve its muſcles, tunicks, and hu- 
mours. The muſcles are admirably adapted 
to move it any, or every way; and yet fo, 
as always to keep that paralleliſm of the eye 
which is neceſſary to true viſion; and, ac- 
cording to the poſture of the creature, either 
ere& or prone, 6uly prepares and obſerves 
an exact libration, and thereby prevents un- 
ſeemly contorfions, and incemmodious va- 
gattons, but alſo with great readineſs and 
exactneſs applies itſelf to every object, whe-. 
ther it be near, or at a gieater diſtance, As 
to the tunicks, or coats of the ey-, many 
thir gs might be taken notice of, the prodi- 
gious fineneſs of the archnoides, the acute 
ſenſe cf the retina, the delicate tranſparency 
of the cornea, and the firm and ſtrong tex- 
ture of that, and the ſclerotica too, each of 
them, in this and every other reſpect, in the 
moſt accurate manner, adapted to the plage 
in which it is, and the buſineſs it is there 
to perform. But for a ſample, I ſhall only 
take notice of that part of the uves which 
makes the pupil. 
vaiious apertures to our optick glaſſes, ſo 
nature hath made a far more compleat pro- 
viſion in the eyes of animals, to ſhut out tco 
much, and to admit ſufficient light, by the 
dilation and contraction of the pupil. But 
it deſerves particularly to be remarked, that 


theſe pupils are in diverſe animals of diverſe 


forms, according to their peculiar oceaſions. 
In man it is round; in ſomeother creatures 
of a longith form; in ſome tranſverſe, with 
its aperture largez in others the fffore is 
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in an object, 


the eye of the dome. 
volute, or tha: point wherein the helix or 


E 


; erect, and capable of opening wide, arc 


ſhucting cloſe, The next obſervable is the 
humours, and particularly the cryſtalline, 
And, pafling by its incomparable tranſpa- 
rency, its exact lenticular form, its curious 
araneous membrane that conſtringeth and 
dilateth it, and ſo varieth its focus (accord- 
ing to thc opin:on of ſome curious obſervers) 
and its admirable approach to and from the 
retina, by help of the circular ligament, ac 
cording as objects are far off or near; we 
ſhall particularly obſerve the: prodigious art 
and finery of its conſtituent parts, it being, 


as obſerved. by ſome late nice microſcopical 


obſervations, compo'ed of diverſe thin ſcales; 
and theſe. made up of one fingle minuteſt 


thread or fibre, wound round and round, ſo 
as not to ctoſs one another in any one place, 


and yet to meet, ſome in two, and ſome in 


more different centers; a web not to be 


woven, an optick lens not to be wrough 
by any art leſs than infinite wiſdom, The 


. whole ſtructure and apparatus of the eye tends 
to this, that there be produced a diſtin and 


vivid collection in the bottom of the eye, di- 


rectly under the pupil, of all the rays, which 
, proceeding from any point of an object, and 


entering the «ye, penetrate the cryſtalline 


humour ; and that fo many points be painted 


in the bottom of the eye, as are conſpicuous 
that ſo a ſmall image like 
thereto may be repreſented on the retina, — 


It is alſo applied to ſeveral other things befide 


that already deſcribed ; for with the Arcbi- 
tes, any round window made in a pediment, 


an attick, the reins of a vault, &c. is called] 


an eye; ſo the aperture at the top of a dome, 
commonly covered with a lanthorn, is cailed 
So the centre of the 


ſpiral, whereof it is formed, commences : Or 
the little circle in the middle of the volutes, 


wherin are found the 11 centers for the de- 


ſcribing the ctrcumvolutions thereof, is called 


the e of the vojute; in Gardening, the lit- 
tle bud or ſhoot inſerted into a tree, by way| 
of giafc, is called an eye; and Fbyficians fre- 


quen ly call any aperture an eye; in Printing, 
it 15 the graving in relievo on the face or top 
of the letter, that only making the impreſ 

fon; io the eye of the letter e is the hollow 
part cut off at the top by the croſs line; with 


. Fexwellers, it is the luſtre or brillant of dia- 
. monds and precious ſtones, commonly called 


the water; in Afronemy, a ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude, in the conſtellation Taurus, is 
called the bul/*s eye, or aldebaras; there is a 


precious ſtone, by ſome called cat's eye, by 


others ſun's eye, very ſhining and tranſparent, 


ol diverſe colours, and commonly of an ob- 


long form; in Phy/ick, there is a diſtemper 


called hare*s eye, which occafions the patient 


to ſleep with the eyes half open; alſo goars 
eyes, When there is a white ſpeck on the 
coinga ; and in cemmon, locks, rings, & c. are 


| 


F 


— 
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called eyes ; and in Ships, there 2 T 
Ee. beſides all which "Gs is 2 
obſcura, or artificial eye. 

EYE/BRIGHT (S.) an herb ſaid to be Pe 
for clearing, helping, and ſtrengthening 
eyes. 

EYE'. BROW (S.) the hairy part of the ex 


nal part of the eye, that grows upon the Als let 


bone, that projects over a little, to keep by othe 
ſweat, &c. from falling into the eye, u woch th 
EYE'-SORE (S.) any fort of blemiſh whater for which r 
whether in cloth, filk, or other matters; of Cet ext 
ſo any objection whatever, whethe; perſe thoſe of Lat 
or otherwi'e. the emperot 
EYE-TEE'TH(S. thoſe immediatelyunder aber letters 
eye ; alſo quickneſs or ſharpreſs of und gonſonznt, 
ſtanding and parts, are ſometimes ſo call Namerals, it 
EYRE or EIRE {S.) in Law, vGgnifies | liſh, F. 40, 
courts of juſtice itinerant, or thoſe that alled the F 
the circuit. 0 um, F, figr 
EY'RE or AY'RIE (S.) among Fals % Hor: 
place or neſt where hawks fit, and hat Filed, 2s 
and feed their young. (S.) the n 
E'YESS (S.) a young hawk, juſt or lately t jommon [ca 
en from the neſt, | Mt half a ne 
EZE'KIEL (S.) a man's name, and efpeci flat note, 
of the third cf the greater prophets in lobe, by pre 
Old Teſtament; he was the ſon of Buzi, Al (S.) an 
the ſacerdotal race, and was carried capi ly of Nome, 
to Babylon, by Nebuchadnezzar, along v ith ſeven a 
Jeboiachim, king of Fudab, in the ye: orſe, ſeven e 
the world 3405 or 3409, before Chrilt nfuſar pow 
years, After his captivity he was enduedm { triumphs, 
- the ſpirit of prophecy upon his coming Mk (S.) a 
Meſ potamia, in the zoth year of his age, oy, which 
coiding to ſome, or according to othen ets, &c, tal 
oth year after renewing the covenant dntaing a m 
God by Jafab, which was in the thy! Dn of our by 
of Exebiel's captivity; he propheſied ves in our 
years; during which time he took greatpi ſeveral, - 
to reform his countrymen the Jews, ho have wr, 
were fallen into idolatry, by repreſenting lo a down! 
them, under diverſe myſteiicus repreſent ented to d 
tions, both their p eſent and future coil it he ſhall 
- which their apoſtaſy and other enorme tf the truth, 
crimes had and ſhould bring upon them, ER or F. 
alſo their reſtoration, He not only fort iter of fable 
what ſhould happen to his own peopee RICA TE 
nation, but likewiſe to ſeveral othen, manuſactu 
eſpecially ſuch as were bordering upon RICK (8 
dea, Sc. The ſanhedrim, for ſome ut Papbirically, 
refuſed to regiſter this book in the canon ULA'TOR 
ſcripture, upon account of its obſcuit tr of ſtorie 
ſeeming contradiction of lots Po OUS (4 
with the law of Moſes : The prince alle, Iyin 
ſcurity is in the beginning angend, oi J E (8.) the 
reaſon the Jews adviſe their pupil l ng Creature 
read it tiil they are 30 years old. ul ſeveral apy 
ry full of beautiful ſentences and __ C 6, nclina 
* pariſons, and throueh the whole _ ens are in 
great deal of learning and {kill in Pas g ana 
fairs. His prophecies or viſions are "ut the ir 
number, aranged in the order of time n Gil or k 
were delivered by. him, . wy 
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ls letter by ſome is reckoned a mute, 
by others a ſemi- vowel, and has with 
u much the ſame ſound with the Greet ꝙ, 
for which reaſon ſome affirm that in words 
of Grak extract we ſhould write Ph, and in 
thoſe of Latin original F. Suetonius ſays, that 
the emperor Claudius invented this and two 
ather letters, and that it had the force of V 
galonznt, and was wrote inverted 4. In 
Namrals, it ex pre ſſes 40, and when with a 
laſh, F. 40,000 3 the baſs cliff in Mufick, is 
led the F cliff; and in Phyfical Preſcrip- 


ties, F, ſignifies fat, or let it be done; in 


Erlif Mordt, ſuch as end in F have them 
Iubled, as ffaff, f. f, muff, Ce. 
8) the name of one of the notes in the 
tommon ſcale of muſick, which is naturally 
it half a note aggone, and is what is called 
flat note, unleſs made a whole or ſharp 
lote, by prefixing this mark 3 before it, 
il (S.) an ancient and much noted fami- 
Vol Reme, of long continuance, dignified 
ith ſeven dictatorſhips, five maſterſhips of 
orſe, ſeven eenſorſhips, 48 conſulſhips with 
"uſer power, five princes of the ſenate, 
{ trumphs, and two ovations. 
BLE (.) an innocent, pleaſant, amuſing 
ay, which, under the diſguiſe of beaſts, 
3, Kc. talking together, hieroglyphically 
tains a moral inftruftion for the regula- 
on of our behaviour, and conducting our- 
her in our ſeveral ſtations of life; there 
e ſeveral, both ancients and Moderns, 
do have wrote in this way, as E ſop, Ce. 
bo a down: ight lie or forgery, purpoſely 
ented to deceive or amuſe a perſon, ſo 
it he ſhall not be able to come at, or find 
Rt the truth, is called a fable, 7 
ER or FA'BULIST 
ker of fables, 
RICATE (V.) to build, frame, invent, 
manufaQture 4 houſe, art or commodity, 
RICK (8) a building of any kind; and 
eh, any invention, art, book, &c. 
UA TOR (S.) an inventor, writer, or 
tr of ſtories, tables, novels, &c. | 
-9US (A.) deviſed, feigned, invented; 
falſe, lying, or deceiving, 
l hogs. or countenance of any 
ene and particularly of man, by 
Mi, inclinations or paſſions that particular 
ws ure inclined to, or ated by, may be 
4 u. de , Judged by a diligent obſerver, 
= e information of the party; and 
g nd nt, is called phyfiogno- 
dal Me front, ſurface, or outſide of 
thine, 18 called its face, 


\"-) to tront, flare, look at, dare, en- 


N 


(S.) an inventor or 


appeatances of which the diſpo- 


ö 


4 


FAC 


| counter, or engage; alſo to turn about, of 
look the contrary way, or to eſpouſe a con- 
trary party, cauſe or intereſt to what à per · 

' ſon did before, is to face abeut. 

FACE/TIOUS (a.) merry, joeoſe, pleaſant, 
entertaining, diverting, witty. e 

FACE'TIUUSNESS (S.) pleaſar try, witty diſ- 
courſe, openneſs, freedom, good humuur, 
and mirth, Ad 

FA'CILE-(A.) , eaſy, commodious, compen- 

dious, convenient. i 

FACI'LITATE (v.) to forward, make eaſy, 

"plain, commodious ; to take away cifficul- 

ties, incumbrances, or inconveniences. 

FACTLITY or FA'TILENESS (S.) readineſs, 

eaſineſs, c-nciſeneſs, plainneſs, gentleneſs, 

courteouſnels. 

FACT (S.) an action or deed, ſomething al- 
ready done; and in Arithmetich, the teſult, 
product, or amount of two numbe:s multi- 
plying one another, EE On 

FA'CTION (S.) a party or ſe, in religious or 
civil matters; a ſet of people d:ffering from 
the publick eftabliſhment 3; and oftentimes 
is taken in an ill ſenſe for the promoters of 
riots, rebellions, &, Among the Romans, 
parties that fought on chariots in the ei: que. 
who were diſtinguiſhed by their different 
colours, as green, blue, red, and white, te 
which Domitian added two others, one in 
coats embroidered with gold, a ſecond wear- 
ing ſcarlet, which did not laſt a century ; 
both the emperors and people had generally 
a greater inclintion for ſome parricular co- 
lour than the reſt ; but upon a quarrel's hap- 
pening in Fuftiman's reign between the blue 
and green, where 40,000 were killed on both 
fides, the name of faction was aboliſhed. 

FA'CTIOUS (A.) quarrelſome, riotous, re- 
'bellious, diſſatisfied with the publick eſta- 
bl:ſhment, 

FaCTITIOUS (A.) artificial, counterfeit, en- 
deavouring to reſ::mble nature, but not fo 
valuable; as fale or made gems, &c. alſo 
any made or compound bodies, ſuch as glaſs, 
paper, braſs, ſteel, pewter, &c. 

FA/CTOR (S.) a merchant refiding at one 
town or market, that is duly authorized to 
buy or ſell wares or commodities ſent to 
him, for and upon the account of another 
merchant reſiding in ſome other place. 

FA'CTORAGE {S.) the premium, allowance, 
or reward paid to a factor for his trouble in 
buying or ſelling commodi ies ſor another. 

FA/CTORS (S.) in Aritbmetich, are the two 
numbers given. to be mult-plied the ore by 
the other, in order to find out the reſult or 
product, called alſo the multiplicand and 
multiplier. 2 

 FA*CTORSHIP (S.] the office, duty, or em- 
ploymeat of » HRG x . 

FatC TOR (S.) a place where a confiderable 
number of factors refide, to negotiate” and 
manage buſineſs for cthers, and is commonly 


| meant of ſettlements by the great companies 
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as obſerved by ſome late nice microſcopical] 
thread or fibre, wound round and round, ſo 
as not to crofs one another in any one place, 
more different centers; a web not to be 
whole ſtructute and apparatus of the eye tends 
to this, that there be produced a diſtin and 
vivid collection in the bottom of the eye, di- 
rectly under the pupil, of all the rays, which 


, proceeding from any point of an object, and 


humour; and that fo many points be painted 


It is alſo applied to ſeveral other things befide 


the eye of the dome. 


_wherin are found the 11 centers for the de- 


. Fexvellers, it is the luſtre or brillant of dia- 
. monds and precious ſtones, commonly called 


precious ſtone, by ſome called cat's eye, by 


ol diverſe colours, and commonly of an ob- 


*”Y E 
| erect, and capable of opening wide, arc 
ſhucting cloſe, 


The next obſervable is the 
humours, and particularly the cryſtalline, 
And, paſſing by its incomparable tranſpa- 
rency, its exact lenticular form, its curious 
araneous membrane that conſtringeth and 
dilateth it, and ſo varieth its focus (accord- 
ing to thc opin:on of ſome curious obſervers) 
and its admirable approach to and from the 
retina, by help of the circular ligament, ac- 
cording as objects are far off or near; we 
ſhall particularly obſerve the: prodigious art 
and finery of its conſtituent parts, it being, 


obſervations, compo'ed of diverſe thin ſcales; 
end theſe. made up of one fingle minuteſt 


and yet to meet, ſome in two, and ſome in} 


woven, an optick lens not to be wrough! 
by any art leſs than infinite wiſdom, The 


entering the eye, penetrate the cryſtalline 


in the bottom of the eye, as are conſpicuous 
in an object, 
thereto may be repreſented on the retina.— 


that already deſcribed ; for with the Arcbi- 
tecti, any round window made in a pediment, 
an attick, the reins of a vault, &c. is called 
an eye; fo the aperture at the top of a dome, 
commonly covered with a lanthorn, is cailed 
So the centre of the 
volute, or that point wherein the helix or 
ſpiral, whereof it is formed, commences : Or 
the little circle in the middle of the volutes, 


ſcribing the ctrcumvolutions thereof, is called 
the e of the volute; in Gardening, the lit- 
tle bud or ſhot inſerted into a tree, by way 


of gc3fc, is called an eye ; and Phyſicians fre- 


quen ly call any aperture an eye; in Printing, 
it 15 the graving in relievo on the face or top 
of the letter, that only making the impreſ 

ion ; io the eye of the letter e is the hollow 
part cut off at the top by the croſs line ; with 


the water; in Aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude, in the conſtellation Taurus, is 
called the 6ul/*s eye, or a/debaran ; there is a 


others ſun's eye, very ſhining and tranſparent, 


long form; in Phy/ick, there is a diſtemper 
called bares eye, which occafions-the patient 
to ſleep with the eyes half open; alſo goars 
eyes, When there is a white ſpeck on the 


that ſo a ſmall image like 


£0inga z and in cemmon, locks, rings, &c. are 


E Z E 


called eyes ; and in Ships, there are dead 


Sc. befides all which there is the came 


obſcura, or artificial eye. 
EYE/BRIGHT (S.) an herb ſaid to be g 


for clearing, helping, and ſtrengthening 
eyes. 


EYE”. BROW (S.) the hairy part of the exte 


nal part of the eye, that grows upon the t 
bone, that projects over a little, to keep t 
ſweat, &c. from falling into the eye, 
EYE'-SORE (S.) any fort of blemiſh whats 
whether in cloth, filk, or other matters: 
ſo any objection whatever, whethe; pelt 
or otherwiſe. | 
EVE-TEE TH (S.) thoſe immediately undert 
eye; alſo quickneſs or ſharpneſo of und 
ſtanding and parts, are ſometimes ſo call 
EYRE or EIRE (S.) in Law, vgnifies 
courts of juſtice itinerant, or thoſe that 
the circuit, | 
EY'RE or AY'RIE (S.) among Falcnr,, | 
place or neſt where hawks fit, and hat 
and feed their young. 
E/YESS (S.) a young hawk, juſt or lately t 
en from the neſt, 
EZE'KIEL (S.) a man's name, and eſpeci 
of the third cf the greater prophets in 
Old Teſtament; he was the ſon of B, 
the ſacerdotal race, and was carried capt 
to Babylon, by Nebuchadnezzar, along 8 
Jeboiacbhim, king of Fudab, in the je 
the world 3405 or 3409, before Chriſt 
years, After his captivity he was endueds 
the ſpirit of prophecy upon his coming 
Meſ potamia, in the zoth year of his age, 
coiding to ſome, or according to other 
zoth year after renewing the covenant 
God by Fefiab, which was in the (tb 
of Exebiel's captivity; he propheſied 
years ; during which time he took greatp 
to reform his countrymen the Jew, | 
were fallen inte idolatry, by repreſenting 
them, under diverſe myſte:icus repteſe 
tions, both their pi eſent and future condill 
- which their apoſtaſy and other enom 
crimes had and ſhould bring upon them, 
alſo their reſtoration, He not only fo 
what ſhould happen to his own people 
ration, but likewiſe to ſeveral others, i 
eſpecially ſuch as were bordering upon 
dea, Sc. The ſanhedrim, for ſome 
refuſed to regiſter this book in the ca 
ſcripture, upon account of its obſcurity} 
ſeeming contradiction of fone Fug 
with the law of Moſes : The prince, 
ſcurity is in the beginning and end, for 
reaſon the Jes adviſe their pupils be 
read it till they are 30 years old, Fey 
ry full of beautiful ſentences and — 
pariſons, and throueh the whole oo 
great deal of learning and (kill in "ey 
fairs. His prophecics or viſions e 
number, aranged in the order of time 
were delivered by. him, | 
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of Grak extract we ſhould write Ph, and in 
thoſe of Latin original F. Suetonius ſays, that 
the emperor Claudius invented this and two 
ather letters, and that it had the force of V 
walonant, and was wrote inverted 4. In 
Nuntrals, it expre ſſes 40, and when with a 
laſh, F. 40.000; the baſs cliff in Mu fick, is 


alled the F cliff 5- and in Phyſical Preſerip- 
bien, F, ſignifies Sat, or let it be done; in 


wiſh Words, ſuch as end in E have them 
ballet, as foff, fff, muff, Se. 

($.) the name of one of the notes in the 
vymmon ſcale of muſick, which is naturally 
at half a note or tone, and is what is called 

flat note, unleſs made a whole or ſharp 
te, by prefixing this mark 45 before it. 


us.) an ancient and much noted fami- 


of Rome, of long continuance, dignified 
ith ſeven dictatorſhips, five maſterſhips of 
prſe, ſeven cen ſorſhips, 48 conſulſhips with 
pnſular power, five princes of the ſenate, 
{ trumphs, and two ovations. 
BLE (S.) an innocent, pleaſant, amuſing 
oy, which, under the diſguiſe of beaſts, 
des, Kc. talking together, hieroglyphically 
dntains a moral ĩnſtruction for the regula- 
on of our behaviour, and conducting our- 
Fes in our ſeveral ſtations of life; there 
e ſeveral, both ancients and Moderns, 
ho have wrote in this way; as A ſep, c. 
0 2 down!ight lie or forgery, purpoſely 
emed to deceive or amuſe a perſon, ſo 
if he ſhall not be able to come at, or find 
| the truth, is called a fable, ; 


ER or FA'BULIST (S.) an inventor or | 


7 er of fables, 
RICATE (v.) to build, frame, invent, 
manufacture 4 houſe, art or commodit y. 
Mick (8) a building of any kind; and 
Pebrically, any invention, art, book, &c. 
VLA TOR (S.) an inventor, writer, or 
4 of ſtories, fables, novels, &c. 
probs (A.) deviſed, feigned, invented; 
d falſe, lying, or deceiving, 
s (S.) the viſage or countenance of any 
"8 eaure, and particularly of man, by 
lveral appearances of which the diſpc. 
q i, inclinations or paſſions that particular 
a6 are inclined to, or acted by, may be 
y "ztionally Judged by a diligent obſerver, 
. the information of the party; and 
h Kill or knowledge is called phyſiogno- 


* alf, 
1 lo the front, ſur face, or outfide of; 
abe, is called its face, | 


Hls letter by ſome is reckoned a mute, 
by others a ſemi- vowel, and has with 
u much the ſame found with the Greek ꝙ, 
for which reaſon ſome affirm that in words 


and mirth. 


— 


courteouſnełs. 


bl:ſhment, 


multiplier. 


) to front, fare, look at, dare, en- 


S 4-- 


FAC 


counter, or engage; alſo to turn about, or 
look the contrary way, or to eſpouſe a con- 
trary party, cauſe or intereſt to what a per · 
' fon did before, is to face about. | 
FACE/TIOUS (a.) merry, joeoſe, p'eaſant, | 
entertaining, diverting, witty. ; x 
FACE'TIOUSNESS (S.) pleaſartry, witty diſ- 
courſe, openneſs, freedom, good humour, 


FA'CILE (A.) , eaſy, commodious, compen- 
dious, convenient. ; . 
FACI'LITATE (V.) to forward, make eaſy, 
plain, commodious z to take away cifficul- 
ties, incumbrances, or inconveniences. 
FACTLITY or FA'TILENESS (S.) readineſs, 
eaſineſs, c-nciſeneſs, plainneſs, gentleneſs, 


FACT (S.) an action or deed, ſomething al- 
ready done; and in Arithmetick, the reſult, 
product, or amount of two numbe:s multi- 
plying one another, | | 

FA'CTION (S.) a party or ſeR, in religious or 
civil matters; a ſet of people d:ffering from 

the publick eſtabliſhment ; and oftentimes 

is taken in an ill ſenſe for the promoters of 
riots, rebellions, Ke. Among the Romans, 
parties that fought on chariats in the ei que. 
who were diſtinguiſhed by their different 

colours, as green, blue, red, and white, to 
which Domitian added two others, one in 
coats embroidered with gold, a ſecond wear- 
ing ſcarlet, which did not laſt a century ; 
both the emperors and people had generally 

a greater inclinition for ſome particular co- 

lour than the reſt ; but upon a quarrel's hap- 

pening in Juſtinian's reign between the blue 
and green, where 40, ooo were killed on both 
ſides, the name of faction was aboliſhed, 

FA'CTIOUS (A.) quarrelſome, riotous, re- 

bellious, diſſatisfied with the publick eſta- 


Fa CTI TIOUS (A.) artificial, counterfeit, en- 
deavouring to reſemble nature, but not ſo 
valuable; as fal'e or made gems, &c. alſo 
any made or compound bodies, ſuch as glaſs, 
paper, brafs, ſteel, pewter, &c, 

Fa C TOR (S.) a merchant refiding at one 
town or market, that is duly authorized 
buy or fell wares or commodities ſent to 
him, for and upon the account of another 
merchant reſiding in ſome other place, 
FA'CTORAGE {S.) the premium, allowance, 
or reward paid to a factor for his trouble in 
buying or ſelling commodi ies for another. 
FA/CTORS (S.) in Arirbmetich, are the two 
numbers given. to be muſlt-plied the ore by 
the other, in order to find out the reſult or 
product, called alſo the multiplicand and 


| FA*CTORSHIP (S.) the office, duty, or em- 
ployment of a factor. : 
FA!/CTORY (S.) a place where a confiderable 
number of factors refide, to negotiate and 
manage buſineſs for others, and is commonly 
meant of ſettlements by the great companies 


FAD 


% 


FAL 


* 


or corporations in the Iadiet, Sc. The JFADGE (v.) to 2 3 
ä ee and nobleſt fadory in the world is pg Cres, e $0 on withy 
that of the Engliſh at Smyraa; it uſually 
conſiſts of 80 or 10p perſons, moſt of them 
young gentlemen of the belt ſamilies; it is a 


ſort of ſeminary of mefchants, ani as there 
is a neceſſity of ſerving an apprenticeſhip of 
ſeven years, to be entitled to trade to the 
Levant, it is uſual to contract that after 
three yea:s are expired, to ſend them to. 
Smyrna, where they have not only the ma- 
nagement of their maſter's affairs, with ve. y 
plentiful allowances, but are likewiſe per- 
mitted to trade for themſelves, 
FACTO'TUM (s.) the border or ornament put 
round Printers great ſett ers, ſet at the begin- 
ning of a bock, chapter, &c. alſo the chief 
or head manager in a trade, houſe, &c. 
FA'CULZE (S.) in Aftronomy, are certain ſpots 
that appear on the ſun's diſk brighter and 
more lucid than the reſt of his body. 
FA'CULTY (.) a power, ability, or-ſkill of 
doing a thing ; this term is much uſed by the 
ſchools, to explain the actions of natural bo- 
dies; ſo they y the digeſtive, motive, pur- 
gative, or aſt;ingen! faculty ; alſo the vege- 
tative and animal fuculties, which compre- 
hend all the ſubaltern ones, as generative, 
nutiitive, &c The animal facullies are the 
_ reſults of the ſeveral actions of the ſ ul, ſuch 
as the will, uncerſtanding. &c. it is fome- 


times applied to the diverſe parts cf mem- | 


bers of a univerfiry, divided according to the 
arts and ſciences taught or profeiied therein, 
which is uſually into four parts, wiz. hu- 
manity and ph:loſopty, theology, medicine, 
and juriſprudence ; i our Univerſities, they 
commence bachelor, maſter and dector in 
each faculty. Faculty is \.metimes uſed abſo- 
lutely for what is principally ſtudied or taught | 
in that place, as the faculty of Lo, don and 
Montpelier is medicine; of Paris, theology, 
Ec. In Law, it often fignifics a privilege or 
ſpecial power granted to a man, by favour, 
indutgence and diſpenſation, to do that which 
by law he cannot; there is a court belonging 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, called the 
Faculiy- office, who have power to grant diſ- 
nations to marry, to eat fleſh, &c. on days 
prohibited, the ſon to ſucceed his father in 
his benefices, a perſon to hold two or more 
| benefices incompatible, &c, 

FA DOM or FA'THOM (S.) a meaſure par- 


ticularly uſed by ſeamen, conſiſting of ſix 


feet, or two yarc's. - 

FA DOM or FA'THOM (V.) to found or 
meaſure the depth of a thing ; to ſearch into 
or examine what the intentions, deſigns, or 
bufineſs of a perſon is. 

FA'DDLE or FU/DDLE-FADDLE (V.) to 
trifle or play the fool 3 to ſpend one's time 
about matters of ſmall importance, or no 

value. | 

FADE (V.) to decline, decay, waſte, or wear 


ſure and ſucceſs, to fit or b 
thing or bufineſs, 1 


and commonly meant of two perſons qu 

relling, where one overcomes the other 

a {mall cos reftion, ſuch as parents, ich 

3 Sc. give to their children or ſ 

ars. { 

FAG S.) the waſte or worſt part of a p 

of cloth ; trom whence the fageend is 

wich has the entering of the loom pa 
by a ſtripe to be cut off. 

FA'GGOT (S.) a ſmall bundle of ſticks boy 
up together, ſuch as bakers, confectione 
Ec. buy to heat their ovens ; or ſuch, :1 

Fortification is called a faſcine ; allo a tg 

for a parcel of ſmall bars of ſtee! weigt 
120 lb. and in the Army, it is a term for 
ineffective man who receives no pay, 
does any regular duty, but only appears 
caſionally at a muster, &c. 

FAIL (V.) to diſappoint, offend, or do am 
fall ſhort, or not be able to do a thing; 
when a tradeſman or merchant break, 
is {aid to fai“ or become a bankrupt, 

FAI'LING. or FAUVLUKE (S.) the co 
ſhort off, or not doing what was expel 
or intended, diſappointing or breaking « 

. Promiſe ; alſo the breaking, going alide, 
leaving off trade, for want of ability a 
neſty to carry it on; the becoming a b 
rupt or inſ:]vent. ; 

FAIN (A.) deſirous, willing, ready to 0 
far, or as much as one is able. 

FAINT (v.) to ſwoon, or grow low-ſpi 
to fear, to expect ſome evil, miſchef 
harm; to grow leſs zealous in an affir 

*AiINT (A.) weak, imperſect, without 
vigour, ſtrength, or reſolution. 

FAIR (A.) beautiful, handſome, clean, | 
juſt, honeſt, 

FAIR (S.) a publick market, in ſomep 

kept once, in others twice, &c. in 2 J6 

among the old Romans, f:1rs were hold 

in which there was an intermiſſion of il 

and pleadings ; among the Cr fan, 1 

any extraordinary ſolemnity, particularly 

arniverſary dedicaticn of a church, travel 
were wont to bring and ſell their wa, 
in the church- yards, which continued, ® 
cially upon the feſtival of the dial 

many ages. Thus we find a great n 

fairs kept at theſe feſtival dedication, 

Weflminfler on St. Peter's day, at London 0 

Bartbolomew's, Durbam on St. Cutbbert's 

Kc. But the great numbers of perplet 

often the occation of riots and gifturoah 

the privilege of helding 2 fair Wi b 

by a royal charter ; at firſt they wer | 

allowed in towns and places of ſtierz 

where there was ſome biſhop or Bonet 
condition, th keep them in order ; WPP 
of time there were ſeveral circumfiancd 


off, as the colour ſiom a garment,or a flowy- | 
er or fruit when f is come to perfection. 


fayour added, people having the pr , 


FAG (V.) to bang, threſh, beat, or cudg 
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A 
„ bolday/ and allowed the freedom from 
. the ſcore,of any difference not 
arifing upon the ſpot; they had likewiſe 2 
ſuuiltiction allowed them to do juſtice to 
thoſe that came thither, and therefore the 
moſt inconiderable fair with us has a court 
telonging to it, which takes cognizance of all 
manoer of cauſes and diforders growing and 
committed upon the place, called pye-p7vger, 


with p 
er lor 


or cudg 
ons qu 
other, 
3, ſch 


I of pedes pulverix ati. Some fairs are free, 
of a p others charged with tolls and impoſitions ; at 
nd 1 free fairs, e. all traders, & c. whether na- 
tives or foreigners, are allowed to enter the 


om pa 


kingdom, and are under the royal fate-gua rd 
and protection in coming and returning, they 
2nd their agents, with their goods, &c. alſo 
their perſons and goods are exempt from all 
duties, impoſitions, tolls and ſervitudes, and 
ſuch merchants going to, or coming from, the 
faircannot be arreſted, or their goods ſtopped, 
The prince only has power to eſtabliſh Fair 
of any kind, Theſe free fairs make a pretty 


icks boy 
ectione 
ſuch, i 
Iſo a te 
el weigh 
erm for 
0 Pay, 


"I conſiderable article in the commerce of Eu- 
r do at je, eſpecially thoſe of the Mediterranean, 
thing; or inland par's, as Germany, c. The moſt 


famous are that of Francfort and Leipfic, the 
fin of Nevi in the Milaneſe, that of Riga, 
Arch» Angel, of St. Germain at Paris, of Ly- 
on, of Cuibray in Normandy, and of Beau 


break, 
upt. 
the co 


Jas EApet 5 
ug claire in Languedoc 3 thoſe of Porto- Bello, 
ng abe, Vera Crux, and the Havanna, are the moſt 
Mility or conſiderable in America. 8 


10g a 


Hirt, which has two large bridges over the 
river Coln, and a church with the fineſt paint- 
ed windows in England, confiſting of ſeveral 


dy to 0 


o- pi hiſtories both of the Old and New Teſta- 
miſchief ment, excelien'ly defigned by the famous 4]. 
an affail bert Durer, confiſting of 28 large windows, 
v;thout which are exceeding beautifully coloured; this 


Flas was taken by one Fobn Tame, a mer 
Chant, in a prize ſhip, which was carrying 
It to Rome, to be put up in a church there; 
when he brought it home, he purchaſed the 
manor of Fairford of King Henry VII. and 


clean 1 


ſome pl 


in 4 J6 


ere hokd built this church, on purpoſe to put the gl:ſ> 
ion of [al which he had taken at ſea, up in it, where 
iam, u by much care it has been preſerved in ire to 


this day ; this town is diſtant from Londos 
62 computed, and 78 meaſured miles, 
AIRING (S.) toys bought at fairs, and pre- 
lented or given to children, ſweet-hearts, &c. 
AIRNESS (S.) beautifulneſs, clearneſs, or 
whiteneſs of complexion, in oppoſition to 
drownneſs ; alſo juſtneſs, honeſty, plain or 
lincere dealing, 


AR.PLEADING or PLEADER (S. 


rticularl 
ch, radelt 
was 
tinued; e 
e cedicat 

great ö 
ation, 
London off 
utbbert's 


) a writ 


pecple! 1 perſon that ple ds upon the ſtatute of 
giſturdl Marlborough, which prov:des, that no perſon 
was gral 8 fined for not pleading fairly, or to 
ey were ( , purpoſe, 

* eng 0 RY (S.) an imaginary little being, phan- 
r governd we hobgoblin, or ſpirit, that the credulity 
r; in pig me, and the deſigns of others, have 
umſizncd made to exiſt ; pretending that they reward 


be indutious 


FAIRFORD (S.) a ſmall town in Glourefter- | 


F A K 
FAITH (s.) is the belief or aſſent, that the 
mind gives to a propoſition advanced by ano- 
ther, upon the authority of the propoſer, or 
ſome other, and not upon any certain know - 
ledge or conviction in our own minds, that 
it is really and abſolutely ſo ; and when un- 
derſtood religiouſly, it is called a theological 
virtue, whereby we are perſuaded to aſſent to 
all thoſe truths relating, to God, which he 
has revealed to us by ſcripture, whichaccom- | 
panied by a conformable practice to the rules 
therein delivered, gives eternal life and hap- | 
| pineſs to the hehever, Sometimes it is ap- 
plied to the fincere and honeſt fidelity with 
which. a man performs his promiſes, duty, 
and engagements to another, As to the par- 
ticular articles of faith, the church collec- 
tively in councils, ſyncds, &c, as well as the 
members fingly have differed astotheir num- 
ber and extent; but thoſe moft univerſally 
received, are contained in that called the apo- 
ſtles creed, In Painting or Sculpture, faith is 
repreſented by a beautiful woman cloathed 
in white, and holding a gold cup in her hand. 
FAI'THFUL (A.) honeſt, fince:e, true, juit, 
one that may be relied or depended upon. 
FAUTFUL (S,) the true proſeſſurs of Chriſti- 
anity. I 
FAT HLESS (A.) one that gives no credit to 
or does not beheve what is related by ano- 
ther; alſo a perjured, falſe, deceitful wretch, 
FA'RENHAM (S.) a town n Norſo/k, whoſe 
market is weekly on Thurſday; it is diſtant 
f:om Londen 88 computed, and 11x meaſured 
miles, ; 2 4 
FA'KEIR or FA'QUIR (S.) a fort of deviſes, 
or religious vagabond Mahometans, who live 
on alms ; when they go many in company, 
they have a ſuperior, whom they obey ; ths 
and the other chief Falirs garment confiſts 
of three or four yards of orange-colou ed l. 
nen, which they tie round them, ſo that one 
end hangs between the thighs to cover their 
nakedneſs, and a tyger's ſkin, which hangs 
over their ſhoulders, and is tied under their 
chins, whilſt the ordinary ones have only a 
cord round their waiſt, whith a piece of linen 
to hide their privities. Their hair is wove in 
treſſes, and forms a kind of turban, Each 
carries a hunting- horn, which he blows, 
when he arrives at, or departs from any 
town, and an iron rake, wherewith they 
clean the places they deſign to reſt in: Some- 
times having raked the duſt into, an heap, 
they uſe it for a hed to lie the eaſier. When 
they come to any town, their chief lends 
ſome of the company to beg fer the zeſt, 
and diſtributes equaliy what they bring; and 
if more than ſufficient ſor the preſent neceſ- 
fity, he gives it to the poor, reſervieg nu- 
thing for the next day, deluding the vulzsc 
with this falſe zeal, and making them be- 
lieve all they ſay is oracul-us. There are 
ſome called idolatrous Falirs, who, having 


ho pro! 


» and puniſh the lazy . 


no certain manſion, abandon themſelves to all 
| T 4 for 8 
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' forts of impurities, pretending a privilege to] charge 20 ounces of powder, and iti balls : 
do all forts of actions, with ut danger. or inches and an eighth diameter, it i 
fin, Their chief is d ſtinguiſh:d by having = | FA'LCONER (S.) a perfon that trains, m- alc 
greater number of pieces in his garmeat than | nages or ſports with a falcon ; it is (aid the ms 
the reſt, and by having a chain of a fathom | grand ſeignior keeps fix thouſand falcorert ig fro 
Jong tied to his leg; when he defigns to reſt | his ſervice, | wy 
in any place, a cloth being ſpread upon the | FALCONE'TTE (S.) a ſmall piece of ordnance * 
ground, he fits down thereon, and gives au- | of two inches diameter, wo 
dience, while his diſciples publiſh his virtues, | FA'LCONRY (S) the art of training, breed. 8 : 
and the favours he receives from God in the | ing, and ſporting with falcons, and other | Py 
neighbourhood, which makes the people] birds of prey, „ N ; 
flock to hear him: Some of them having } FA/LDAGE or FO'LDAGE (S.) a piu t 7 
200 diſciples, which are called together by that ſome tenants claim of ſetting up pens oi + 
beat of drum, and ſound of horn; and folds, to keep their ſheep in a particular fie > 
when they march, they have a ſtandard, I &c, within the manor, for the bern n l 
lances, and other weapons. The third ſort } nuring that particular ſpot of ground. 5 0 
of Fakirs are the children of poor people, |FA*LDSTOOL (S.) a ftool placed at the ſouth har 
who retire into moſques to fludy the law, | fide of the altar, at which the kings of Zo, * 
in order to become moula's or doctors; they land kneel at their coronation. | 6h 
learn the Alcoran by heart, marry three or FALL (V.) to tumble down, to deſcend 6 45 
four wives, out of devction, and in imita- | flip down by accident and involuntarily ; of 27 
tion of Mabemet, to get a greater number alſo to be degraded or thruſt out of ſong bombs 
of children, and obſervers of the law of | honourable poſt. | be 
their prophet. The penitent Fakir: affect a | FALL (S.) a flipping or tumbling down ad. fall di; 
certain poſture, which ſome obſerve all their] dentally, a being degraded, or put out of x blaſs, 2 
life-time, holding their hands zcroſs over | place of honour ;; in a woman's dreſs, the after 
their heads ; others turning them behind flounces or furbelows upon their ſcarve be. 
them, or holding their heads down without | petticoats, &c. ate called fall. poney 
ſpeaking a word, or locking at any body; | FALL-A. BOARD (V.) to ruſh in haſtily o hhecies, 
ſome ſtand upon one foot holding a cha- rudely, and eat heartily ; alſo to chreſh o SRO. 
fing-diſh, in which they burn frankincenſe] beat a perſon. lere, 
to their god; in all theſe poſtures they are | FALLA”"CIOUS (A.) that is not whatitappein LSIFI/A 
quite naked. The J:dian women are ſo] or pretends to be; deceitful, unjuſt, thi bje& o 
extravagantly ſuperſtitious, that they expect | cannot be depended on; that ſtrives to in- LSIF!C; 
particular favours in their marriage, by a} poſe upon a perſon by fair pretences, anda | forging 
ſhameful way of kiſſing theſe penitents, who | great profeſſion of friendſhip, ord, er 
turn up their eyes in a frightful manner, [ FALLACY (S.) deceit, fraud, impoſition; Isler 
when theſe, women approach them, They | crafty or cunning pretence, device, or colu- ome | 
have other Fakirs that feed theſe, and in ſo] ing a matter by a falſe report or appearanc, litate, « 
great repute are theſe Falirs, that it is re- |FALLIBI'LITY cr FA'LLIBLENESS (8) &, e anothy 
ported there are more than two millions of | ceivableneſs; the miſtaking, erring or di. ITY | 
them in the Indies, and that great perſons | ing a thing wrong. on or cl 
belonging to the court, frequently become | FA'LLIBLE (A.) ſubject or liable to fail, mi TER G 
members of chem. take, err, deceive, or be deceived, ak imp 
FALCA/DE V.) in the Menagery, is when a { FA'LLING (S.) tumbling or ſlipping downit- 's deſig 
< horſe in curvetting: very quick, throws him. voluntarily, from whence the epilepſy i Feavour | 
1 ſelt upon his hanches two or three times. called the falling ſickneſs, ERIN 
4 FA'LCATED (A.) in Aftronemy, is when any | FA'LLOW A.) of à pale rediſh colour, lik wing we 
$4 of the planets appear like a fickle, or as vul- | that of a deer; alſo ground that lies untiled E 8.) . 
34 garly called, horned; the moon is falcatedh in order to recover ſtrength and be imp. Our, re; 
| while ſhe moves from the conjunction to the | nated by the nitrous particles of the air, ul Srulprer, 
14 oppoſition, and the contrary, proper manure, where it is to be had, El blowir 
#7 FA/LCHION (S.) a ſhort and broad ſword, | FAILMOUTH (S.) a noted town in Cornul, t garmen 
f bent, crooked, or turning up ſomewhat like j where is a ſpacious and excellent harbour, if , 
| | a hook. | © which 100 ſhips may ride in its winding bi, ES CAN 
1 FA'LCON (S.) a bird of prey of the hawk in ſuch a manner, that from no one of the the pat 
1 kind, ſuperior to all others for goodneſs, | ſhall be feen ſo much as the top of the and ſo 
1 courage, docility, gen leneſs and nobleneſs of main-maſts; the creeks that riſe on all fide he is alu 
vt nature, uſed in ſporting, both on the fiſt, and are a perſect deſence againſt all winds df LIAR 
iq for the lure; its feet are yellow, head black, ſtorms whatever, which makes it much fit date, like 
0 and back ſpotted ; it flies chiefly at the large] quented; as its entrance is a high, " ſtand ng. 
vi game, as the wild gooſe, kite, crow, &c, | rock, and each fide of it is fortified e _ IAR ( 
in Gunnery, a ſmall piece of cannon, whoſe | caſtle, the one called St. Maudii's, in a demoy 
\ diameter at the bore is 2 inches and a quar- other Pendennis, which is one of as and aff 
ter, length 6 fect, ind weight 400 bb. its | in England, and has uſually a gairiſeo 05 . 
8 5 
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ir is a corporation governed by a mayor and | FAMILIA'RITY or FAMILIARNESS (s.) 
altermen, enjoys A good trade, and has a | the great freedom, openneſs, and friendſhip 
marker weekly on Thurſday 5 it is diftant | that one int mate friend and acquaintance 
tom London 220 computed, and 232 mea | uſes or expreſſes towards another; it is alſo 4 
fred miles; the king has a cuſtom-houſe ſometimes meant criminally, for an illegal 
- here, which is governed by a collector, cuſ | converſation between the two ſexes. 

tomer, comptroller, and under officers, FAMILIA/RIZE (V.) to make hard things 
A'LSE (A.) a lying, untrue, feigned, trea- eaſy, to accuſtom one's (elf. to do things of- 
cherous, unjuſt, deceiving report or account ten; alſo to indulge one's ſelf or another, to 

of matter; ſo in Heraldry, falſe arms are be converſant, free, unteſet ved and friendly 

| thoſe wherein the fundamental rules of the] to or with another, F 

at are not obſerved ; in War, a fa ſe attack [FA\!MILIST (S.) a profeſſor or owner of the 

js a pretended or feige ed attack, to draw all | tene:s of certain Hollanders, who imported 
the enemy's force to one fide, in order to] them into England about the year 1580, 
favour a real attack upon another part; ſo in who, under pretence to, and ſhew of ; 
Low, a falſe claim is where a perſon claims fanQtity, gained upon. the affections of the 
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the ſouth what is not his due, and falſe impriſonment common people, They maintained, None 9 

of Eng. js a treſpaſs committed againſt a man by im-] were of rhe number of the eli, but ſuch as 
| priſoning him without a legal cauſe ; in Mid- were admitted into this ſeciety ; that all otbers 

ſcend of wiſry, 4 ſa!ſe conception is a miſhapen maſs | were reprobares, and configned over to domna=- 

intzril 3 of hard fleſh, ſometimes generated in the | tien; tbat it was lawful for them to ſwear 


of ſors wombs of women. inſtead of a true {cetus| falſely befire a mogijirate, for their owon con- 


pr child, and called mola or mole ; in Art, wentence, &c. 


Wn add. alſ: diamonds, &c. are counterſeits made of FAMILY (S.) ſo many perſons as live to- 
out of a plas, and ſo of many other cafes, as falſe gether in one houſe or apartment, under the 
dreſs, the huſter is when ſuch men paſs in review, as] government or direction of one head or 


re not actual liſted as ſoldiers, &c, ſo falſe | chief manager; alio the kindred or lineage 


F (carve | 
poney, weights, meaſures, keels, roofs, pro-] of a perſon. 


haſtily a s. | FA'MINE (S.) a great ſcarcity or dearth of 

threſh or noob or FA'LSITY (S.) bafeneſs, any thing, particularly of food, and all the 
blſeneſs, cheating, lying, ſham, pretence. immediate neceſſaries of life, 

tit ppem LSIFVABLE (A.) that May be counterfeited, FA'MISH v.) to ſtatve or be reduced to a 

juſt, tht bje& o liable to be imitated or forged, very great extremity, for the want of the_ 


FICTION or FA'LSIFYING (S )} neceffary proviſions to ſupport life. 
forging or counterfeiting, a breaking one's] FAMOUS (A.) renowned, remarkable for 
ord, promiſe, or obligaticn. | ſomething extraordinary. 8 


ves to ite 
ces, anda 


nofition;1 LSIFY (V.) to break cne's promiſe, to FAN (S.) an inftrument uſed to clear or win- 
, Or colouts ome perjured 5 to counterfeit, forge, | now corn from chaff; alſo an ornamental 
ppearandt tate, or pretend to do or make a thing | trinket uſed by women to hide their faces at 
SS (8) E. e another, church, and to cool them, by gently exciting 


ITY (S.) a lie, a pretence, an impo-| the air in hot ſultry weather, or very cloſe 
on or cheat. places, : i 

TER (V.) to heſitate, to ſtammer, or [FAN (v.) to blow off or away the chaff that 
ak impertectly; to ſtumble, or fail in] is in corn; to cool or make temperate, by 


ion in ith 
zarrilod 4 


wy . e ſupernatural actions, retained, recalled, further examined, and e 
a =Y 8 ther 


ng downit s Ceſign, to deſiſt or leave off; alſo to moderately undulating the air in a cloſe "ly f 
epileply i peavour to avoid declaring the truth. room or hot weather. _ 
NIN (S.) ſtumbling, ſtammering, FANATTICISM (s.) extravagance, wildneſa, 
colour, lik wing weary, leaving off a thing. or enthufiaſm in religious matters. 115 
lies untill E S.) report, relation, renown, glory, |FANA'TICK (S.) a profeſſor or believer of { 
| be imptf our, reputation; and with the Painters} old, romantick, out of the way notions in - 
the air, ul Srulpters, it is repreſented by a lady or religion; a pretender to immediate revela- ] 
» had, el blowing a trumpet, cloathed in a thin, | tions from, and converſations with God, (| 
in Conil F garment, embroidered with eyes and | angels or ſpirits. UF 
t harbour, ll a ; ; FANA'TICK or FANA'TICAL (A.) whim- ( 
inding dif $ CANT NA (S.) a diſeaſe that occa- fical, inclined to enthuſiaſm or  romantick . 
one of then the patient to have a voracious appe- | notions, eſpecially in religion. 1 
top of and ſo exceeding and quick a digeſtion }FA*NCIFUL (A.) imaginary, conceited, whim. | i 
ſe on all ite : is ways hungry. : fi-al, fooliſh, &c. | 
all winds IAR (A.) free, unreſerved, loving, [FA/NCIFULNESS (S.) inclined to, or full of i- | 
; it much ſu⸗ * like a friend or acquaintance of | magirations that have no reality or foundation. ll. 
high, (8 org, Wy 8 0 FAN CY (S.) is that inte- nal ſenſe, power or * 
tied wi! 50 (S.) according to the old opini- z faculty of the ſoul, that is ſometimes called Mo 
dit's, and F 2 or ſpirit ſuppoſed to wait] imaginaticn, or that by which the ſpecies of 1 
of che lag and affft witches, wizac as, conjurers, objects received in by the common. ſenſe arc bk | 
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| FAR 

their compounded or divided, as occafion 
requires, and by which the ideas of abſent 
things are formed, and preſented to the 
mind, as if they were preſent, ; it is ſome- 
times applied to what is called invention, 6- 
- ſpecially, in painting, carving, &c. 

FA'NCY (V.) to think, believe, imagine, 
ſuppoſe, conjecture, deviſe, or invent; alſo 


pleaſed or delighted with any thing. 
FANE (S.) an inſtrument ſet up to ſhew from 
what part or quarter the wind blows, ſo 
contrived, that every gentle puff or breeze 
of wind will make it turn round. 
AFANNGLES (S.) new projects, whimſies, or 
trifles. 
Fa NGO T (S.) a pack or parcel, of goods 


dred weight, 

FANG (S.) the tuſks or large teeth of boars, 
dogs, &. 

FA'NION (S.) an Tralian term for a banner 
 borrs by a ſv1d:er of each brigade of horſe 
or toot, at the head of the baggage, 


a mafs prieft, about his arm, at the time of 
his cfficiaating. _ 

FA'NTASM or PHA'NTOM (S.) a ſhadow, 
whimſical conceit, or imaginary being; 2 
hobgoblin, ſpectre, or ſome frightful being, 
invented by the ſuperſtition or fears of de- 
luded people. | i 

FANTA/STICK or FANTA/STICAL (A.) 
fooliſh, whimſical, always changing one's 
mind, unſettled, humourſome, 

FAR (Part.) a great way off, at a diſtance, 
exceeding, or going beyond. 

FARCE (S.) a ſhort diverting comedy or play, 
never exceeding three acts, and full of hu- 
mour and ſprightlineſs, yet confined to the 
ici laws of the drama; but is now often 
underſtood of antick or mimical dances, 
ſticking at nothing, how extravagant ſo- 
ever, that is pleaſing.” 

FA'RCY (S.) a diſeaſe that affects horſes, 
oxen, &c. by poiſoning or corrupting their 
blocd in ſuch a manner, that it appears in 
eruptions of hard puſtules, knots or ſtrings 
along the veins, and in ulcers that are not 
eutable, but by running hot irons into them 
to prevent their ſpreading z it is much like 
the mange or ſcab in other creatures, and i- 
infectious like the plague. | 

FA'RDEL (S.) a bundle or packet, ſuppoſed 


alſo the fourth part of a yard land. 
FA/RDINGALE (S.) a diminutive hooped- 
peiticoat, that is ſtiſfened only at the top, 
to bear the other cloaths out hollow upon 
, the hips. | 
FARE (S.) the wages or hire of hackney- 
coaches, boats, &c. appointed by authority; 
alſo the entertainment or uſage a perſon 


road in travel ing, or af an entertainment, 
feaſt, &s. 


to long for, or defire ſome hing; alſo to be | 


from the Lewanr, from one to three hun- 


FA'NNEL (S.) an ornamental ſcarf worn by | 


commonly leſs thin a regular pack or bale ; |. 


meets with, as drink, food, &c. upon the] 


FARRIER {S.) a perſon that acts bh 


FAS 
FARE (V.) to ſpeed, ſu 
tained wal wal or il. ___ | 
FAREHAM (S.) a ſmall, but neat marks * 
town in Hampſhire, whoſe market is wee 
on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 57 con 
puted and 65 meaſured miles. N 
FA RM 48.) a certain portion of land occupig "oy 
in tillage, either of a perſon's own, or ren h f 
ed or leaſed from ſome lord or Proprietor | = 
at a certain rate per annum, to which therei 
houſe or habitation belonging; alſo the eq 
valent paid to a prince for the income or 
mount of ſome duty or 6xciſe upon comm 
1 v., ng or exported, 
.) to hire or ren On 
&c. of 9 1 . 
FARMER (S.) one who rents or 0ccupi fak T 
himſelf in tilling and improving land, Aix, 
oi der to its producing corn, &c, allo 0 or rule 
that rents the cuſtoms, duties, or exciſe ſome (ec 
a place or kingdom. ASCINA 
FA'RNHAM (S.) in Surrey, a town, thou ing, inch 
not very large, yet it ĩs pleaſantly ſeated on be 01 
banks of the river Lodden, near its riſe; t ACI Es 
market here was formerly on Sunday, | 3 
by king Jobs changed to Thurſday, and branches 
ſtowed on the biſhops of Mincbeſter; it i which be 
corporation, but a court is held here en &, toget 
three weeks, which hath power of tu they are a 
and deciding all actions under forty ſhillin pets, &c 
it is governed by two bailiffs, who are che SHION 
annually, and 12 burgeſſes, who act u or refs th 
the biſhop of Wincheſter ; it is one of making or 
greateſt wheat markets in England; ticular tor; 
trade is ſo prodigiouſly increaſed, thit the two pi 
to{l-diſh ſome market-days amounts to ae 
a load of wheat, whereas about 100) pieces on 
ago, one Buſt, who had the toll diſh, pieces. 
it for forty ſhillings. SHION { 
FARRA'GO (S.) a jumble or mixture df do a thing 
veral ſorts of grain together. ASHIONA 
the genera 
cultom, 
ISHIONED 
red, figurec 
SHIONS ( 
farcy, 

ST (A,) fir 
allo ſwitt or 
T (S.) a 
a ume of pu 
implore God 
an extraordin 
ST (v.) to: 


laurels 
FA'SCIA 
uſed b. 


ſmith and doctor to horſes. 
FA'RRINGDON (S.) in Berlſbire, 184! 
- handſome town, highly ſeated ; has af 
market weekly, and is diſtant from l 
£6 computed and 68 meaſured miles, 
FA'RROW (V.) to being forth pigs, off 
young at a time, like a ſow. 
FA'RSANG (S.) a Perfian league, d 
ſpace and diſtance of three miles. 
FART (S.) then. iſe a perſon makes in t 
ing wind backwards, 
'FART (V.) to break wind backward, 
make a grunting, unpleaſant noiſe lik 
that does, a 
FA'RTHER (past.) at a larger diſtant, 
greater way off, than ſome other pug 
th nz. p 
FA'RTHEST (Part.) at the greateſt dil 
or moſt remote. 10 
FA'/RTHING (s.) the loweſt or {malle | 
per coin current in England, being the! 
part of a penny. med, 25 0 


TI 6, ) in 


FA'SCES (S.) the enfigns of ata 
| | | K ſeluvals, 


5 


FAS 


ne to the principal magiſtracy among 
Ay . W wa carried by the lictors, 
which with us are called mace-bearers ; they 
vere a bundle of rods, with an ax bound up 
1 the middle, the head or cutting part of 
wh ſtuck out at the top; ſaid to import, 


be ente 


marke 
is wee 
57 con 


| occupit - 
„ or fen that ſome crimes and perſons were capable 
prietor of retormation by correction of rods, and 
there i | ome incorrigible, and muſt therefore be cut 


d the eq 
ome ot 
n comm 


lurels in them. 
F'SCIA or FA'SCIA (S.) a ſwathe or bandage 


uſed by furgeons to bind up, the arm after 
bleeding, c. In Architeture, a broad lift, 
filet or band, uſed in architraves and pede- 
flals, 

ASCINATE (V.) to bewitch, to overpower 
or rule the will and actions of another, by 
ſome ſecret impulſe or ſupernatural power. 
ASCINA/TION (S.) a charming, bewiich- 


, Cuſton 


r 0ccupi 
g land, 
c. allo « 
r exciſes 


wn, thou ing. inchanting, or overpowering a perſon's 
ated on reaſon or will. 

ts riſe; WSCIQES (S.) in Fortification, are ſmall 
zunday, | bundles or faggots made up of the looſe 


branches of trees, commonly called bavins, 


ay, and! ( 
which being thrown into di:ches, moats, 


Jer 3 it is 


| here en &, together with-earth, eaſily fill hem up; 
r of tyj they are alſo uſed as ſcreens to make para- 


0 are ch '$HION (S.) the general or common mode 


10 act u 


one of making or doing things in this or tha“ par- 

gland ticular orm or manner; with Shipwrig bts, 
(ed, that the two pieces of timber which make up the 
arts to 10 breadth of the ſtern, and are the outermoſt 
pt 100 pieces on each ſide of it, are called faſbion 
11 diſh, pieces. | 


SHION (V.) to make, form, ſhape, or 
do 2 thing, &c. 

A'SHIONABLE (A.) after, or according to 
. general received mode, manner, or 
cuitom, 


xture of 
ts bath 


re, is LSHIONED (A.) made, formed, contri- 
j has af red, figured, or performed. 

from l SHIONS (S.) a diſeaſe in horſes called the 
miles. farcy, 


IST (a.) firm, ſure, that cannot be moved; 
alſo ſwitt or expeditious. 

ST (S.) a ſolemn abſtinence from food, 
þ ume of publick or private humiliation, to 
implore God's pardon and protection upon 
ph extraordinary occaſion. 

(V.) to abſtain from food, and all man- 
der of pleaſure and diverſion 3 to humble 
ne's ſelf for fin, &c. 


gh, U 


ague, of 
les. : 
ales in die 


kwards, ( 
noiſe lie 
diſtance, 
her pl olting, &c, 

«ap upon, to ſeize, or lay hold on vio- 


teſt ll 
leſt STENING (S.) the ac of making faſt or 
r ſm? Ecure doors, wirdows, &c. alſo the mate. 
ging tht! Jals wherewith ſuch an operation is per- 
* a locks, bars, chains, bolts, &c. 
autio 1 (.) in the % Roman Calendar, where 


| felttvals, ceremonies, the names of the 


off: Upon a triumph they had branches of 


or dreſs that people wear, or the method of 


'STEN (V.) to make ſecure, by locking or 


\ 


FAT 


magiftracy, and the working days were ſet 
down; the working-days they called i 


diet, and the holy-days 2 i. Upon the 
firſt the courts of juſtice were opened, and 
the prætor gave judgment. In the begin- 
ning of this republick, the matter for hiſ- 
tory was furniſhed only from the prieſts an- 


nals, called faßi, and this cuſtom continued 


till the high prieſt Mutius; the fafti conſu- 
lares was a regiſter, where beſides the tri= 
umphs, the names of the conſuls, diQators, 
and cenſors were entered. The regiſtry was 
kept in one of the apartments of the capi- 
tol: This chronological treaſure was found 


in the popedom of Paal III. in the comi- 


tium of the forum Romanum ; they are uſed 
to compute the years from the building of 
Rome ; they are alſo called foflt capitolini ; 
but it muſt be obſerved, that theſe faf 
compute by a ſhorter year than Varre's epo 
cha, for which reaſon the moſt exact chro- 
nologers mention which they uſe, 

FASTVDIOUS (A.) ſcornful, diſdainful, proue, 
haughty, imperious. 

FA'STNESS (S.) any place of ſecurity or de- 


fence, ſuch as ſtrong holds, inacceſſible 


rocks, bogs, &c. alſo the ſteadineſs or firm- 
neſs of any fixed thing; alſo the ſwiſtneſs o 
motion, N | 
FAT (A.) large, corpulent, greaſy ; alſo rich 
or fruitful, | 
FAT (S.) the oily and greaſy ſubſtance that is 
in any creature, the harder part of which is 
commonly called ſuet;;z alſo a large wooden 
| veſſel uſed in brewing, diſtilling, &c. and 
among the Coal Mercbants, a meaſure con- 
taining 8 buſhels; and in other merchan- 
dize, an uncertain quantity. - 


deſtruction with it. 
FATA'LITY (S.) the unavoidableneſs of 2 


attends a matter. 

FATE (S.) as commonly underſtood, is the 
irrevocable word or decree of God, whereby 
he has inevitably fixed what ſhall, and ſhall 
not come to paſs ; the ancient Greets, called 
it catena, a chain, or neceſſary ſeries of things 
indiſſolubly linked together; the moderns, 
providence. Some diſtinguiſh, and call it 
aſtrologica! fate, or a neceſſity of things and 
events ariſing from the influence and poſition 
of the heavenly bodies; and ſome. the foical 
fate, which is defined to be a ſeries of cauſes 
wherein one being linked to another, each 
produces the other; and thus all things flow 
from one prime cauſe, 

FA'THER (S.) he that begets a child; and 
oftentimes metapborically ſpoke of him, who 
adopts another man's child for his own, and 
does all the as of generofity, humanity, 
kindneſs and tenderneſs towards or for him 
alſo a common name for all old men; and in 
the church of Rene, prieſts, &c. are called 
fathers ; and in Cburch Fiftory, the firſt bij. 


ſhops 


FA'TAL (A.) deſtruQive, that brings ruin and | 


thing, the ſure or certain death or evil that 


F A] 


mops and noted writers, are by way of emi 
nence called the fathers, 
FA'THER (V.) to own, acknowledge, take 
under a perſon's. protection another perſon's 
act or book, in order to defend it, as the" it 


was really one's own. 


Father upon, to charge or affirm fome- | 


thing was ſaid or done, by ſuch a particular 
perſon, tho“ he really knows nothing of it. 
father is dead, | 
FA'THERLINESS (S.) the kindneſs, affec- 
tion and tenderneſs of a father, or ſome- 
thing done in imitation of it. 
FATIGUE (S.) difficulty, hardſhip, great la- 
bour, toil, or ſeverity. | ; 


FA'TIGUE {V.) to weary, harraſs, vex, | 


plague, or perplex. 
FA TNESS (S.) a perſon's being or having a 


great deal of fat; a corpulent or groſs body. |. 


FA'TTEN (V.) to feed much, or to encreaſe in 
bulk and thickneſs, 

FAUCET (S.) the tap or wooden ſtopple put 
into a barrel, both to prevent the liquor 
from running out, an1 alſo to draw the li- 


quor out by the orifice it makes, when taken 


out of the caſk, C 

FAU/CHION (S.) a broad and ſhort wooden 
ſword in the ſhape of a ſcymeter. 

rt" (S.) an ercor, crime, defect, or ble- 
miſn. | 5 

FAU LTER (V.) to ſtammer, ſtumble, fall, 
deſert, forſake. 

FAU/LTINESS (S.) the defection, badneſs, 
or impet ſection ot any thing. f 

FAU'LTLESS (A.) without blemiſh or defect, 
that cannot be blamed. 

FA'VOUR (S.) a particular act of kindneſs, 
eſteem, or friendſhip ; alſo knots, or ſmall 
bunches of ribbons given to perſons that at- 
tend the ſolemnity of marriages, burials, 
&c, to be worn in henout of the perſons 
married or buried, 

. FA'VOUR (V.) to prefer one perſon before 
another; to eaſe, help, or aſſiſt a perſon 
to connive cr wink at the faults or miſcar- 
riages of a pericn ; alſo to reſemble or be 
like to another in the features of the face. 

FA/'VOURABLE (A.) gentle, mild, good. 
natured, a fit or proper time to do a thing 
in with a probability of ſucceſs. 

FA'VOURER (S.) one that encourages or pro- 


motes the intereſt or inclinations of another. 


FA'VOURITE (S.) one that is greatly eſteem- 
ed, beloved, admired, encouraged and ſup- 


ported by another; the darling or minion of 
2 parent, lady, or chief perſon in power, | 
particularly ſpoken of a prime miniſter of 
ſtate, who has his prince's ear at command. 


FAU'TOR (S.) an enccurager or promoter, de- 
fender, or ſupporter. | | 
FAWN {S.) a buck or doe of the firſt year; 

ard in the Heatben Mytbolot yp certain demi- 


gods that frequented the woods, were called 


Faws 


FA'THERLESS (S.) an orphan, or one whoſe | 


| 


EE A 


FAWN (V.) to bring forth young like a deer; 


alſo to humour, pleaſe, flatter, or footh a 

Cf perſon, by complying with his defires, and 
praifing his periormances, &c. 

FA'WNING (S.) humouring, and endeavoyr. 
ing to pleaſe by flattery, compliance, fide. 
lity, loyalty, faith fulreſs, &c, : 


FEA'LTY (S) this is the moſt general ſervice f 


in the common law, being incident to every 
tenure, but that of frank almoigne ; it is allo 
the moſt ſacred, becauſe it is done upon 
oath, and the reaſon why che tenant is not 

- ſworn, in doing his homage to his lord, i 
becauſe no ſubject is [worn to another lub. 
ject, to become his man of life and mem. 
ber but to the king only, and that is called 
the oath of allegiance. 

FEAR (S.) that faculty of the ſoul that ſhews 
or Expreſſes itfelf by awe, dread, (right, 
terror or apprehenfion of ſome evil; allo 
heathen goddeſs, to whom the Spartan; built 
a temple, and worſhipped with a great dealof 
ſuperſtition, being of opinion that this paſſica 
kept people ſtrictiy to their duty, and puſhed 
them forward to do their beſt, it being an di 
fancy among the Greeks, that courage and 
fortitude proceeded only from a fear of falling 
under cenſure and diſreputation, and other di. 
advantages conſequent to it, The Lacelen- 
nians worſhipped Fear as the ſpring and prn- 
ciple of generous actions; for this teaſon the 
Ephori built her temple near their own pt- 
lace, to have it always in their view, andto 
keep them from behaving ill in their ſtation; 
the Romans alſo built a temple to Fear, in 
the reign of Tullus Heftilius 3 in Seriptort 
fear is ſometimes uſed for the object feared 
worſhipped, &c. 

FEAR (V.) to reſpect, ſtand in awe of, to 
dread, to be affrighted at, and wholly ſubs 
miſſive to; to reſpect, honour and obey, 

FEA'RFUL (A.) timorous, apprehenſive d 
danger or evil; the Ancients :epreſented this 

diſpoſition by a wolf, which is ſaid to be s 
moſt ſtartliſh of any creature. 

FEA/RFULLY (Part.) in a terrifying manner] 

* alfo badly or ill performed. 

FEA/RFULNESS (s.) timorouſneſs, au 
expecting ſome hurt, danger, or ill conſe- 
quences to follow from the preſent of tuturs 
event of things, &c. ED; 

FEARLESS (A.) bold, dating, courageath 
without apprehenſion or confideration 
danger or evil; undaunted. 11 

FEA*'RLESSNESS (S.) courageouſneſs . 
neſs, without any apprehenſion ot rega! 
danger, evil, trouble, &c. 

FEA'SIBLE (A.) probable, likely, tbatnuj k 
executed, done, or performed. .elihook 

FEA/SIBLENESS (S.) probability, lle 
eafineſs of being done or performe*- | abi 

FEAST (S.) a ſurnptuous entertain ; 
great plenty ot rich or curious - 05 4 
drinking goes forward; alſoa time? 
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FEAT A.) odd, queer, whimſical, defective 


| guage, when a ſhip makes the water foam 


WP fernal gods, 


* — — A 


FEB 


ſick authority, 28 Chriflmar, Zafer, & c. 
the kige bitth-day, coronation, fifth of 
November, Se. In the Roman Church they 
have a feſtival called the feaß of God, in- 
ituted for performing a peculiar kind of 
worſhip to our Saviour in the eucharift, and 
formerly obſerved on Holy Thurſday, but 
latterly it is celebrated upon the Thurſday: 
after the octaves of Wbirſuntide, Feafis have 
ever made up a conſiderable part of all reli- 
gions, the Zeros having many appointed by 
God himſelf, as the feaſt of tabernacles, 


imitation whereof the Chriftians, Ma bome- 
tam and Heatbens have the ſame, in com- 


ke. obſerved among them, 
being taken notice of, | 


finical, offenſive, h 
EA'THER (S.) a plume of a fowl ; alſo an 
expreſion for ſomething that is honourable ; 
we ſay; It is a featber in his cap, as a title 
of dignity, &c. | 

LA THER V.) to hoard, lay up, or prepare 


wately cheat a perſon ; and in the Sea Lan- 


before her, ſhe is ſaid to cut a featber. 
A'THER-EDGED (A.) in Carpentry, is 2 
peculiar method of cutting boards uſed for 
covering the upright outfides of houſes, in- 
ſtead of walling them with brick, ſtone, 
Paiſter, &c, which is done by cutting them 
diagonally in their thickneſs, by which means 
one edge becomes thick and the other thin; 
lo that tho“ they lie one over the other a 
conſiderable way, yet the whole front pre- 
ſerves its perpendicularity, by putting the 
thick part over the thin part all the way, 
thereby preventing the wind, rain, &c. from 
beſting or coming between them. 


ſiripped, or left naked. 


4 i 
Ugg (S.) oddnefs, finicalneſs, queer- 
4 TURE (s.) a lineament or peculiar cha- 
r the face of a Lan whereby 
* Ry Known and diſtinguiſhed from 
8. any ni” ve that cures, 
es away a fever, 
FBRUARY (S.) according to the old vulgar 
nputation, and now alſs in the church 
, Ne Account, the ſecond month in 
me dear; the old Romans having but ten 


Mong them; but in 
E mpitu their calenda 

13 month inſer 
ent: In this 


r was reformed, and 
ted, with 28 days for its ex- 
month they ſacrificed to the 
and called it fo from Februa, | 
deity that .prefided over puri- 
others imagine, from Fun, 


the pretended 
* Mons, or a 


onths in their year, had not this named 
the reign of Numa 


trumpets, hey. moons, expiation, &c. in| 


memoration of ſome remarkable myttery, | 


EAT. (S.) an exploit or notable action worth | 


for time to come ; alſo to rob, ſtrip, or pri- 


A'THERLESS (A.) not yet fledged ; alſo | 


b 


| 


l 


: 


F EE 
called Februa, or Februdlis, becauſe the Luper- 
calia were then ſolemnized in honour of the 
goddeſs, 
this month by ihe image of a man in a dark 
ſky- colonr, cartying in his right hand the 
aſtronomical ſigh Piſces. ws 
FECIA'LES.(S.) publick officers among the 
Romans, like heralds, who, when the Ro- 
man had any diſpute with their neighbours, 
were ſent, firſt to demand the thing pre- 
tended to be uſurped, or require ſatisfaſtion 
for the injury alledged to be done; if an an- 
(wer was not returned by them, that was 
ſatisfactory to the people and ſenate, they 


were ſent back again to declare war, and the 


like in treating of peace: They were inſti- 
tuted by Numa, and choſe out of the  beft 
families, and being eſteemed a ſort of prieſts, 
their perſons were ſacred and inviolablez-and 
they were even. charged to ſee that the come 
monwealth did not pronounce war unjuſtly ; 
that they were to receive the complaints and 
remonſtrances of ſuch nation, as pretended 
they were injured by the Romans ; that if 
thoſe complaints were found juſt, they were 
to ſeize the criminals, and to deliver them up 
to thoſe they had offended ; that they were 
inveſted with the rights and privilegesfof am 
baſſadors; that they concluded treaties of 
peace and alliance, . and took care they were 
executed, and aboliſhed them, if they were 
not equitable; when they went to prochaim 
war, they were crowned with vervain. 
FE/CULA (S.) in Pharmacy, a white, mealy 
_ ſubſtance er powder, which ſubfides and ga- 
thers at the bottam of the juices or liquors 


of divers roots, as of briony, aurum, iris, 
and which is dried in the ſun after pouring 


off the liquors, 
FE'CULENCY (S.) the thickneſs, muddineſs, 
or dreggineſs of any liquor. * 
FE'CULENT (A.) ſuch liquors that are trou- 


thickneſs, or other impurity. - | 

FE'CUND (A.) fruitſul, plentiful, abundant, 

* DIT (S.) abundance, plenty, fruit; 
ulneſs. | 

FE'DERAL (A.) of or belonging ta a cove- 
nant, agreement, or contract. 

FEE (S.) an eſtate, land, tenement, lordſhip, 


| er right, held of a ſuperior lord, on condition 
of fealty, homage, or other acknowledg. 
ment; alſo certain ſettled perquifites or al- 


lowances paid to publick officers by ſuch whe 
have bufineſs done by them. ; 
FEE (V.) to hire, bribe, reward, or pay a 
perſon for doing ſomething, as a counſellor 
at law for pleading, giving his opinion, &Cc. 
a doctor of phy ſick for viſiting the fick, and 
preſcribing medicines, &c. . | 
FEE'BLE (A.) weak, lapguid, worn out with 
ave, ſickneſs, &c, | 


FEE'BLENESS (S.) weakneſs, incapacity, lan- 


guidneſs, or iafirmity. 4 
FEED (V.) to put victuals into the mouths of 
young 


Painters and ſculptors repreſent _ 


bled with or inclinable to dregs, waſte, 
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Bone ſo far, as to reduce all the other ſenſes 


©” Fencing, it is an offer at one part, but a de- 


' FELYCITY (S.] any kind of pleaſure, happi- 


| * throne, holding a caduceus in one hand, and 


young children, and in fick and aged per- 

ſons; alſo to ſupply, ſupport, or maintan a, 

-* perſon with all manner of neceſſaties; alſo 

to ſwallow or eat up, as cattle do gra's, 
hay, Sc. alſo to grow plump or fat. 


FEEL. (V.) to diſcern, diſcover, or know by | | 


the ſenſe of touching or feeling. 
FEE'LING (S.) one of the external ſenſes 
© whereby we get the ideas of ſolid, hard, ſoft, 
light, colour, heat, cold, &c, Some have 
\ to this, affirming, that before we have 2 
” Internal knowledge, our ſeveral organs are 


"externally ſtruck, which excite the reſpective 


41deas of ſcent, hearing, &c. 
FEE'/LINGLY (Part) after a very ſenſible and 
extraordinary manner... 

FEET (S.) the pedeſtals upon which men or” 


other creatures walk; ſometimes taken in a4 


- Large ſenſe, for all that part of the body from | 
the thigh ; and ſometimes only in a reſtrained 
ſenſe, for the lowermoſt, broadeſt, and thin 
neſt part next to the ground, from that joint 
© called the ankle, c. Sometimes it means 
the plural number of the c:mmon meaſure 
of 12 inches, called a foot, and ſometimes a 
© .certain quantity of ſyllables in Latin verſe. 

FEGARRY or VAGA'RY (S.) a whimſical, 
unſettled, romantick, irregular action. 

FEIGN (V.) to invent a ſtory, to pretend, to 
make a ſhew of doing what is not deſigned, 


*FET'GNING (S.) diffembling, counterfeiting, | 


-- * making a ſhew or pretence without deſign 
444 Re | | 
FEINT (S.) a ſhew, pretence, d.ſzuiſe; a 
©" falſe attempt, a mock endeavour ; fo in 


fign to make a real paſs at another, 


-FELI'CITATE (V.) to make or tender hap. | 


'py; to wiſh or compliment with ſucceſs. 


-neſs, or good ſucceſs ; alſo a goddeſs repre- 
ſented by a lady fittting on an imperial 


a cornucopia in the other, cloathed in a pur- 
ple veſtment trimmed with filver, 

FELL (A.) mad, fierce, outrageous, eruel, 
hard hearted ; alſo the preter-tenſe of the 
verb, to fall, | 

FELL (V.) to cut or beat down by violence, 
as to cut down a tree with an ax, or ſtrike 
a perſon down with one's fiſt, 

FELL (S.) the ſkin of a beaſt, when ſeparated 

from its body, 

FE'LLABLE (A.) timber that is fit or proper 

to be cut down, | 

FE'/LLMONGER or FE'/LTMONGER (S.) 
perſon that deals in, dreſſes, and takes off 
the wool from ſheep-ſkins. 

FE'LLNESS (S.) fiercenefs, madneſs, outrage. 


ouſneſs, 
FE'LLON or FE'LON (S.) a troubleſome and 
painful ſore or ſwelling, *that commonly 
comes upon or near the ends of peoples 
| fingers, and frequently takes away the nail; 


kX N 


fo a perfon convicted (of fome illegal and 


thieviſh act) in a court of judicatyre 


F ELLOWS (S.) any thing that matches or z. 


as the pieces of 
that make up the circle of : whe 


giees well together 


ſhoes made upon the ſame laſt 
or ſtockings that make u 


or rude man. 


F E'LLOWSHIP (S.) company, partnerſhip 
agreement, harmony; alſo the place dignity 
or profit a'member of the college in the Uni 
verfity enjoys; alſo that part of the rule o 
proportion in arithmetick, whereby 125 
number of per ſons concerned in a joint ſtock 
knows or finds out what part or ſhxe cf the 
profit each is to receive, or of the 1cſs hes 


to pay. 


FE'LO DE SE (S) ſelf. murder, or a felony 
commi'ted by and upon a perſon's own ſeh, 


whereby life is violently deſtroyed, 
FE/LON (S.) a perſon committ.og the cn 
or act cf felony. 
FELO/NIOUS (A.) a thieviſh, murdem 


crime or adt. 


FE"LONIOUSNESS (S.) the quality or nim 


of an act that is criminal, and deemel f 
 Teny, 

FE'LONY (S.) any crime or a& of thet 
violence, in degree below petty trei 
comprehending murder, rape, ſodomy, w 
ful firing of houſes, &c, 

FELT (S.) coarſe wool uſed to make hats 

alſo ordinary and coarſe hats ſo made, fi 
introduced into Ergland by the Span 
and Dutchmen, in the beginning cf Bar 
VIII's reign ; alſo the being feaſible of fon 
hurt or pleaſure, 

FELU'CCA (A.) a ſmall, open veſſel with6 
oars, much uſed in the Mediterrateesz 
may carry the helm on both ſides, which 
likewiſe ſhifted from behind forwards 06 
ſionally. 


FEMALE (S.) the ſhe, mother, or breed) 


fort of any animal or living creature; all 
term frequently applied to trees, plants, 
FE'ME COVERT (s.) a marcied woman, 8 
one under the protect ion of her huſband 
FE'MININE (A.) a Grammetical term, to 
preſs ſuch words as are the names of all (or 
of females, or ſomething belonging 409 
female ſex, which, in the Latin languagh 
particularly expreſſed by a different endl 
from the maſculine, as 24, a mare, f 
equus a horſe ; but in Erglih, general! 
a different word, as a buſband maſculith 
wife teminine, boy, girl, &c. allo wil 
iſh, or like to a woman. ; 
FEN (S.) a Geograpbical term for a m0 
quaggy watry ground, like thoſe in Lim 
ſeire, that are peculiarly called the /ith 
which there are two forts ; the one {om 
with earth and water, as not to bea 4. 


» two gloves | 

| ; P a regular pair; 

alſo companions or equals, ee &h 
ſame college or company 3. ao an ignomi- 
nious term for a mean, baſe, poor, Iller 


honou 
tenem 
things 
lee fim 
ever, b 
of thin; 
deed or 
OFFEF 
ment jg 
EOFFM 
Over lan 
OFFO! 
Makes a 
RAL | 
mortal, 
RA'LI; 
on the 2 
lead, 
'RIOL, 
l00p of | 
ds of c 
'RMEN* 
0 anoth 
Feaſt to; 
cakes, 


FER 


emit! 


Vega and to tread on; theſe neither receive nor emi 
. " tivers: The ſecond are ponds or collections 
ches ot a. of water with pieces of dry land, raiſed 
8 of wood | here and there above the ſurface. thereof; 
heel, two | and theſe are frequently the heads or ſprings 
wo gona e fuch as the Nile, Tanain, Se.. 

gular Pair; FENCE (S.) 2 hedge, wall, er boarded parti- 
Nors of the tion, to incloſe or ſeparate the fie}ds or lands 
n 130M of one perſon from thoſe of another; allo. to 


7, literaig ep them from being over-run by other peo- 


ple's cattle, or beir g trod down by people's 
walking over the inctoſures, &c. a)fo a ſhield, 
defence, ſupport, or protection; and in the 
 Canting Language, ſignifies one who receives 


artnerſhip, 
ace, dignity} 
in the uni« 


the rule and diſpoſes of ſtolen goods for the robbers. 
very a} « Fence Month, the time prohibited to hunt 
I in the foreſt, that being the female deers 


fawn'ng-'ime, PR 
FENCE (V.) to play or learn to fight with 
ſwords, to ward or keep: off ble s or other 


he loſs te 


' 
Bs * "injuries ; to wait or hedge in a plice. 
ny ou ENCER (S.) an artiſt in the ſcience of mall 
F 1 ; (word playing or uſing. ,.... + + J 
bg 105 END (V) to ward or ſhift off; fo at Ssa, it 
a is to preſerve the ſhip or boat ſrom being 
"I daſhed to pieces zgainſt the rocks, ſhore, bc. 
lity or nature E'NDER (S.) an utentil belonging to the fire, 
14 delignes to keep the eoals, cinders, ot em- 
28 bers that Yall down, within: the hearth, or 
q of theſt | from ſpreading into the toom, and thereby 
efty_tred prevent both the inconvenience and danger 
Pay en that would other wiſe be likely to enſue; it i 
8 commonly made of iron or braſs, in ſuch a 
make hatsol ſhape as deſt ſuits with the placeit is intended 
ſo made, fi to be uſed in; on Ship board, it is a; parcel of 
the Jeane 0!d ropes or billets of wood, which are hung 
ling of Fw over the fide when they r.de or ſail in compa- 
üble of fon ny,topreventother ſhips.running againſt her. 
O'DAL (A.) of or belonging to a fee, duty 
veſſel wick * oO, ; | 45 85 
Literrancan;| OFF or I'NFEOFF (V.) to give or grant 
ides, whichi honours, caftles, manors, meffuages, lands, 
or wards 00 tenements, or other corporeal or immoveable 
| | things of the like nature, unto another in 
7, or bred fee fimple, that is, to him and h 8 heirs for 
3 110 ker, by the delivery of ſeifin, and poſſeſſion 
ees, plants, p things given, whether the giſt be made by 
ed woma | ted or writing, 3 
ner huſband OFF LE (S.) the pe perſon towhom a feoff- 
al term, to 55 is made or given. | 
mes of all {a 1 (S.) the deviſing or making 
longing 40% Ec. 
5 — 1 3 O'R (S.) the perſon that. gives or | 
different endl 1 t3 a ſeoffment. 

2 mare, if Al (A.) wild, fierce, terrible, deadly, 
generally mor 1 diſmal, lamentable., / 
id maſculit RA'LIA (.) a feaſt held by the d Romans 
g. alſo wol "gy 21ſt of February, in honour of the 
a for 2 modi RIOL, FE'RIL or FE'RREL (S.) a ſmall 
choſe in Lim N of braſs, filxer, &c. uſually put at the 
led the fa 0 2 canes, knife. haſts, &c. a 
the one ſo NT (S.) any body that being applied | 


ot to beat 3 9 another, excites an inteſtine motion, as 


EY 
FERME!NT (V.] to fret, ſet in-motion, put 


or raiſe up, to work. 
brer, milk, &c. ee: 
FERMENTA'TION (S.) an inteſtine motion 
or commotion of the ſmall infenfible particles 
oſ a mixed body, ariſing without any appa- 
Tent mechanical cauſe, and preducing a great 
alteration therein; in Phi, any gentle mo- 
tien of the paits of the blood or jd ces, ex- 
cited by proper mgdicines or natural motion, 
tending to purge or clarify, them, and thereby 
render them more healtliſul and vig rous ; 
with the Chymrfts, it is an ehullition of ſpi- 
rits that want to get out of a m. xed body, 
FERN (S.) a plant that grows commonly in 
great quantities in wild, heathy, cr barren 
laces, the aſhes of which are uſed to mix 
up with b:ne' zſhes, &c. to make glaſs, 
teſts to re fine lead upon, &c, - , * 
FERU'CITY ( 


nature. fiercencls, cruelty. 


about the ze of a,,weazel, with a leng 
ſnout and thick tail; it has but four teeth, 


hunters to put into the burrows or neſts. of 
rabbits, to force them out of their holes to 
gins or traps put at the mouths of them; 
alſo a ſort of filk ribband uſed. by women to 
bind the bottoms of their garments, and ſor 
ſtrings to tie them, x „ 2rms 
FERRET (V.) to rouge, force, ſtir up, of 
* compel perſons to do what their own negli 
gence and indolencs would leave undone, 
'FERRIAGE (S.) the reward or ſum far fer- 


water, g 


where a large flat bot; om'd boat plies to 
carry over any perſon or thing, whether 
Waggons, coaches, horſes, &c. a 
FE'RRY (V.) to convey perſons. or things 
| over a tiver, in a boat, or veſſel made for 
that purpoſe, 


FERRY-BOAT (S.) the inſtrument or vefſel 


thing over or acroſs a river, 15 
FE'RTILE (A.) yielding or producing muc 


full of invention. | 
FRTVLITY (S.) plentifulnefs, fruitfulnefs ; 


tion: La Chambre ſays, that plants grow in 
| fuch abundance in Zgypr, that they are forced 
to throw ſand upon them, and to take as much 

pains to hinder them from choaking one an- 
other, as elſewhere to cultivate the ſoil. 

FERTILI/ZE (V.) to improve, make fruitful, 
or capable of yielding more and better than 
a perſon or thing uſed to do, 

FE'RVENCY: or FERVOUR (S.) earneft= 

© neſs, zealouſneſs, vigorouſre's, warmth, ve- 
hemency. 

FE'RVENT (A.) deycut, earneſt, zealous, 


cake, or rennet to milk, &. 


Feaſt to wort, or leavenuſed in making bread k 


warm, Yigorovs, 
4 FERULA- 


8.) W. ane ſu, chuclichneſs, u- 


FERRET. (S.) a ſmall, ſout-ſocted creature, 


with which it bites mortally, being uſed by 


rying a perſon, hoi ſe, or carriage acrois thy 


FE'RRY (S.) a place in a navigable river, | 


made or uſed to ferry or carry any perſon or 
fruitſul, plentiful 3 ready-witted, ipgenious, 


ingenuity, ready-wittedr.efs, full of inven. 


Waasen 


— 
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FFE!/RULA (s.) an infirument of puniſhment; | FETCH (V.) to go for, and bring 2 thin 901 
uſed at ſome ſchools to flap the palm of the | from one place to another 3 and in the ee - 
hand with for ſmall faults, made in the Langua e, the chafing or Purſuing of ky 
ſhape of a ſmall battledor, and called the] 18 calle fetching ber up ; and in Trad: 1 
ſchool- maſters ſceptre, it being a pure Latin | reaching, or charging more than one cup. * 

word it ſometimes ſignified the prelate's | 15 fo called, | bil 2 
crofier and ſtaff; and under the eaſtern em- | FETCH (S.) a deception or gloſs upon 3 Mate 
pire, it was the emperor*s ſceptre, as appears ter, a ſubtle coming over, or ſounding of 4 
by divers medals. In the ancient Zftern| Perſon's intentions, by aſking diſtant que. 

* Church, ferula fignificd a place ſeparated | tions, &c, | 
from the church, wherein the penitents or | FE*TID (A.) ſtinking, of an ill fayour or 
catechumens of the ſecond order, called | bad ſmell, 


auſcultantes, or hearers, were put, ſtood, or FE'TLOCK (S.) in the Menage, is the hat dent 
ſat, to hear the preacher. ; that grows bebind. 4 horſe's foot; ard 
FE/CENNINE. VERSES (s.) wanton, Iufci- | very frequently the lower or paſtern joint i patiet 


eus, or bawdy ſongs or poems, that were ſo called, 8 rf 
anciently ſung by the Romans at their marri- | FE TTER (V.) to chain vp,' clog, top, ar perioc 
ages. i hinder, to load with irons, or other incums | 
FE/SCUE (S.) a fmall dire ing rod, to point] Þbrances. oo 


out letters to young learners. FE'TTERS (S.) chains, clogs, or any ether th 
FESSE (S.) in Heraldry, one of the nine ho] embaraſſment, put upon the legs of crimi. | 
nourable ordinaries of the eſcutcheon, which nals, cattle, &c alſo any reſtraint laid Vpod as a ſe 
divides it horizontally in the middle, and ſe- | 2 perſon in order to hinder him from going 
.  parates the chief from the point; it is ſup- {| away, or doing what his inclination would 
poſed to repreſent à broad girdle, or belt of | otherwiſe lead him to. A, 
honour, which knights at arms were anci- | FEUD (S.) an inveterate or unpeaceable ray | Very 3 
ently girded withal ; it poſſeſſes the center | or anger that a perſon is in, or corceine very r 
of the eſcutcheon, and contains in breadth | againſt another; an old grudge, enmiy, 
one third part thereof; when it takes up] hatred or malice. _ th: th 
- leſs, it is called a bar; the f. /e point is the | FEU*DAL TENURE (S.) an eſtate in land, Hn 
exact center. given by the lord to his vaſſsls, in lieu df called 
FE/STER (V.) in Phyfich, is to putrefy, rot, | Wages, upon condition to aſſiſt the lordin ed per] 
- wrankle, or become very dangerous to cure; his wars, or do him ſome other ervice. The oe ly 
to grow worſe inftead of better, as a wound, | original of the grants was, that princes mill Þ VER 
or gangrene ſometimes does, | be furniſhed with a convenient number of il. ſing | 
FESTIVAL ( A.) joyful, pleaſant, merry, of diers upon occaſton, and that the frontien VER: 


firſt in 
of Few, 
and cor 
ſent ch 


or belonging to a holyday, - of their dominions might be well de fended i. 
FE STIVAl. (S.) a ſolemn religious day, or] gainſt the enemy; at firſt the ſeuda eſtate 
time, ſet apart for publick rejoicing, in| were held abſolutely at the will of the lad 
** commemoration of ſome great benefit re- but afterwards they were made hereditaty, 


ceived, or damage avoided ; alſo a civil re and dutchies, earldoms, baronies, &c, wear 5 co 
Joicing upon account of a marriage, birth. granted abſolutely upon the condition oſ t. e 10 
day, or coronation of a king, prince, &c,| alty and homage ; the vaſſal was ovligedt . We, 


The original of both is very ancient, as well| appear in the field upon his lord's ſummon, 
among the Pagars and Jer, as Chriflians| to follow his ſtandard, to protect his perſon 
and Mabometans. and never to deſert him upon the ſcore of 
FE/STIVITY (S.) the mirth, pleafure, and | danger, and to pay aids and taxes ; upob 

publick gladneſs ſhewn or expreſſed at, or | non-perſormance of which, the eſtate wa 
upon a feſfival, forſeited. About the year 990, Hug) 25 
FESTOO//N (S.) a garland, or ornament of | made theſe eſtates hereditary, and the Trail 


pled, a 
accuſed 
gling tr 
ful part 
dious cr 
neceſſar 


flowers, fruits, and leaves intermixed, an-] nobility began to take their ſurnames 2 =. — 
ciently much uſed at the gates of temples, | their. principal manors. Millan the (ar bompute 
where ſeaſts or ſolemn rejoicings were held, | gueror-is ſaid to have introduced thele tenunt 


or at any other places where marks of pub-] into Zrgland ; the granting theſe fees * 3 
lick joy and gaiety were deſired, as at tri- anciently very ſolemn. In the Emprre, t 


umphal arches, tournaments, &c. alſo ſuch] that were conſiderable were granted ON oper t 
garlands as were put on the heads of vic. vering a ſtandard or banner; but! p Ww onvenie 
tims in the ancient heathen ſacrifices; alſo} paſſed them by delivering a ring = a th ontinue 
ſuch flowers as were anciently placed at the fFEU'DATORY (S.) a vaſſal or peril **. tr diſſen 
entrances of churches, and on the tombs of | holds a ſuperior in fee, or upon con Ir acqua 
ſaints, and now commonly underſtood of] of homage, or other ſervice, 90 wi WNES 
ſuch ſtrings or collars of flowers, fruits and FEU'DIST (S.) - ſtudent or per m_ at Ir numb 
leaves tied together, and bulging out in the  lified or ſkilled in the law of — FAUT 
middle, as carvers or painters 0:nament archi. FEUDS (S.) the titie of a book, cr ill note 


| j | doe 
tefture with, eſpecially doors or windows. the cuſtoms and ding which a viſſi g 


ſovereign prince or lord, for ſuch 
he holds of him. | 
ick, is a ſtrong, 
attended with an 
if great, commonly 
al ; there are many denomina- 
tions for, or kinds of fewers 3 as an 

ial Fever, is. that whoſe primary 
«uſe is in the blood itſelf, and is the true or 


FEVER (S.) in Phys 


infammation; and, 


tick Fever, which ariſes as an 
ſymptom of ſome other antece- 


** 


hat which gives the 
patient no reſpite or intermiſſion, but ſticks 
to him from its firſt appearance to its final 


A Continued Fever, is t 


. 
A Haiel Fever, is a Now durable one, 
extenuating and emaciating the body by in- 


A Putrid Fever, is commonly conſidered 
as a ſecondary one, ariſing from the diſcharge 
of putrid purulent matter from ſome morbid 
fart, as an ulcer in the lungs, &c. 

A Burning Fever, is when the diſeaſe is 
very acute, and the motion of the blood 
very rapid, rendering the patient exceeding 
hot, dry, and delirious, and frequently kill 
the third or fourth day. 

An Intermitting Fever, is wh 
called an ague, and ceaſes and returns at fix- 
ed periods; there are many other diſtincti- 
ons, too many for this place. 

E'VERISH (A.) having the ſymptoms of, or 
being inclined to a fever, 

VERSHAM (S.) in Kent; this town was 
firſt incorporated by the name of the barons 
of Feverſham, then by the title of mayor 
and commonalty, and laſtly, which is its pre- 
ſent charter, by the name of mayor, jurats, 
and commonalty of the town of Feverſbam; 
this town is a member of the town and port 
of Dover ; it hath two markets weekly, vis. 
on Wedneſday and, Saturday; it is well peo- | 
pled, and in a flouriſhing condition; though 
accuſed of very much following the ſmug- 
ging trade; it ſtands in one of the moſt fruit- 
and has a very commo- | 
and carry all manner of 
neceſſaries and merchandizes in hoys, light- 
g the principal port-town in 
__ Kent; diſtant from London 44 
Computed, and 48 meaſured miles. 

(S.) a ſmall company, 


Cious creek. to fetch 


or number of per- 


WEL or F VEL (S.) all forts of matter 
r make fires with for any 
ever; alſo any thing that 
eaſes a diſturbance, quarre! 
ng friends; neighbours, allies 


(S.) tlie {mallneſs of a company 


(S.) the name of the ſeventh. or 
the three ſeptenaries of the ga- 


EED 
mut, or common ſcale of muſical tones or 
notes, 3 "6 | By, 2 
FIB (V.) to tell an untruth, a genteel expreſ- 
fion for a lie. „ 

FIB (S.) a genteel ſöft name or word for a lie, 
untruth, or falſe tory. „„ 
FI'BBER (S.) a liar, one who ſpeaks falſly, 


K N 
FI'BERS or FI BRES (S.) in Anatomy, a fimi- 
lar part of an animal body, ſometimes called 
a filament, and when very ſmall, capilla- 
ment ; it is a ſlender thread, which being va- 
riouſly intexwoven of wound bp, forms the 
various ſolid parts of an animal body; alſo 

. the long fine parts or tlredds that any natu- 
ral body is compoſed of. l 

FI BROUS (A.) made up of, or full of threads 

or fibres, WW Ss; 

FFCKLE (A.) unſettled; unteſolved; change- 
able, inconſtant. oP AZ 

FI'CKLENESS (S.) unſettledneſs; irreſolute- 
1 variableneſs, inconſtancy; changeable- 

neſs. 

Fi'CTION (S.) a tale, fable, ot invented ftory; 

a lie or deluſion. f 

FICTV FIOUS (A.) imaginary, without juſt 

ground; invented, not real. LL 

FID (S.) in Sh Carpentry, is an iron or 

wooden pin, made conical or tapering to 

open the ftrands of. ropes that are ſpliced or 
faſtened together; alſo the heel of the top- 
maſt that bears in upon the cheſs trees. 

FIDDLE (S.) the moſt common muſical in- 

ſtrument now in uſe; called alſo a violin; 

FIDDLE (V.) to play ordinarily or indiffe- 

rently upon the muſical inſtrument called a 

ficdle 3 alſo to ſpend a perſon's time about 

matters of ſmall or no importance; 

FIDE'LITY (S.) truſtineſs, | faithfulneſs, ho- 

neſty, integrity; the Ancients repreſented 

this virtue hieroglyphically, by an elephant 
alſo the name of an order of knighthood, 
inſtituted by Frederick III. king of Denmark; 
in 1670; this order conſiſts of 19 of the 
principal lords and officers of the kingdom; 

who art obliged to wear about their necks a 

white croſs, in a red and white ribband, in 

memory of the croſs, which is ſaid to have 
appeared to Yaldemar II. when he made war 
againſt the Pagans in Livonia, LY 

FI'D-HAMMER (S.) the head of which is a 
fid with a claw, to open ropes, pull out 
nals, &c, at the one end, and to drive with 
the other. . 

FYDIUS (S.) a deity which the Romans bor- 
rowed of the Sabines, and was by them 
greatly honoured with temples and ſacrifices z 
he was worſhipped upon the Quitinal hill in 
the month of June; and was called Sanctus 
Sabus, and Sem-pater, | 

FDLER (S.) a contemptuous name for muſi- 
cians, but particularly for an indifferent or 
bad player upon the fiddle ; alſo a trifling; 


fodliſh, or impertinent perſon, + 
 FIDLING (S.) playing upon a fiddle; alſo 
| * 1 - 2 : witung 


* 


SF 
trifling or ſquandering away time idly, or in 
fooliſh baubles. 

FIDU'CIARY (S.) a truſtee, or one appoint- 
ed to look after the buſineſs or effects of 
another. 

FIE (Part.) out upon, for ſhame, forbear, or 
how can you do fo diſcommendable a thing? 

FIEF (S.) lands or tenements which a vaſſal 


for which he owes ſervice, or pays rent; alſo 
a a manor or noble inheritance. 
FIELD (S.) is commonly underſtood of thoſe 


for graſs or corn, according to the nature of 
the ſoil, or conveniency of the place, and 


common open fields, when a great many 


parations as banks, ditches, quick- ſets, &c. 
In Heraldry, it is the ſurface or plane of the 
ſhield or eſcutcheon thus called, as contain- 
ing the atchievements anciently acquired in 
the field of battle, or it is the ground whereon 
the colours, bearings, metals, turns, charges, 
'&c, are repreſented z in blazoning a coat, 
they always begin with the fed, as he bears 
ſable, &c. The modern heralds more fre- 
quently uſe the term ſhield or efcutcheon, 
than feld ; in Painting, the field is the ſame 
with ground; in War, it is the place where 
a battle is fought, and an army encamps. 
Field Colours, are ſmall flags, about a foot 
and a half ſquare, which are carried along 
with the quarter-maſter-general, for mark 
ing out the ground for the ſeveral ſquadrons 
and battalions of an army. | 
Field Officers, in War, are ſuch as have 
the command of a whole regiment, vx. the 
colonel, lieutenant-colone], and major, 

Field Pieces, are ſmall cannon cartied 

along with an army in the field, as three 
ounders, minions, fakers, &c. 

Field Staff, a ſtaff carried by the gunners, 
about the length of an halberd, with lighted 
matches ſcrewed on the ends, when they are 

on duty, 

Field Works, are ſuch as are thrown up 
by an army in the beſieging a fortreſs; or 
| elſe by the beſieged, in defence of the place. 
FIEND (S.) a devil, or evil ſpirit, a fury, or 
| _ _ great ſcold, po 
FIERCE (A.) furious, cruel, tern, terrible, 
FUVERY (A.) hot, furious, fierce, raſh, in- 

conſiderate, paſhonate, _ N 
FIFE (S.) a ſmall wind muſical inſtrument, 
by ſome called a flagelet, very ſhrill in its 
tone, much uſed by the Swwifſcrs, & c. alfo 
the name of a conſiderable county in Scotland, 
large and well inhabited, having tae river 


ĩt is one of the beſt counties in the kingdom; 
and abounds with towns and noblemens ſeats ; 
towards the coaſt it is very fruitful in corn, 
Kc. and well provided with fiſh of all forts ; 


holds of his lord by fealty and homage, and 


incloſed parcels of ground that are manured | 


ſometimes called meadows, incloſures; or 


peoples property lies together, with ſuch ſe- | 


Forth on one fide, and the Tay on the other; 


. FIG 
made 3 the earls of Rorbes of the ſurn 
Leſley, are hereditary ſheriff; of this. ra, 
ty ; the principal city is St. Andres which 
was formerly an archbiſhoprick, and the 2 
—_— of n qr; it is dignified with: 
univerſity, hath many port- 
enden le trade. 3 

FIFTEE'N (S.) a collection of ſo many units 
into one ſum, as makes up the number { 

| woe hp which is expreſſed in our nota. 

FIFTEE/NTH (A.) the next to the fourteenth 

in order, number, or ſucceſſion, regularly 
aſcending or going forwards ; alſo any whole 
thing being divided into fifteen parts or num- 
bers, one of thoſe parts is called a fifteenth 
of the whole; alſo the way of levying taxes 
antiently, was by granting the king, 1, 2,4, 
&c. fifteenths ; in Mufich, it is the thin te 
petition of any particular note in the ſcale 
ordinarily aſcending or deſcending, | 

FIFTH (A.) with reſpect to order and number, 
is to be underſtood in the ſame manner as the 
fifteenth above; and in Muſicl, it is called 
diapente, 

FIG (S.) a ſweet, pleaſant, ſoft, delicious frait 
the produce of a tree of the ſame name; 
there are various ſorts of them, denominatel 
from their colour, but the white are mof 
eſteemed ; they grow almoſt every where, 
but in warm countries beſt ; they are gather. 
ed in autumn, and laid to dry in the fun upon 

a hurdle, and ſometimes in a flow oven or 
furnace, and are uſed both as food and phy- 
fick, bcing eſteemed very nouriſhing, and 
proper to ſoften the aſperities of the break, 
and much uſed for gargariſms, again dia- 

ders of the throat and mouth, and often - 

plied externally with good ſucceſs, to ſoften 
tumours, digeſt, and promote matoration; 
the virtuoſi of the French academy fay, i 
is a flower as well as a fruit, and that ip 
diſſection it diſcovers all the eſſentials of 
flower, as the famina, apices, and fan 
fæcundans. | 

FIGHT (S.) a combat, engagement, or fing 
gling for maſtery between a few or mati, but 
commonly applied to armies ; alſo the nuns 
of waſte cloaths, which han: round a ſlip 
an engagement, to keep the men from being 

ſeen by the enemy; alſo bulk heads ſet 

for the men to ſtand behind to fire upon ths 

enemy when he boards them, are called cos 
hts, | 

. — (V.) to contend for the maſtery , 
endeavouring to kill, deſtroy, or oder 
all oppoſers. 15 

FI/GHTER (S.) one that is ready d 10 
to fight or engage another upon 4 v. 
affront or occaſion ; alſo thole who get? 
ing by publicly fighting upon 2 or 

FI/'GMENT (S. ) an invented Rory, 29 
lacy, or impoſition. 

FIGURATE NUMBERS (S.) are ft 


a bearj 
man fa 
rl), 
any part 
in Dar, 
ſtopping 
with th 
which t] 
filks, 
CURE 
the 1 ( 
the conc, 
piece of 
chord or 
atithmetic 
5 45 &c. 
LAMEN 
burg, ſuch 
bots, Ec. 
LASER 6 
© court « 
bles the * 
els of w] 
viſions 2 
BERDS | 
lazel nuts, 
CH (v.) 
Pivately, el 
T ſums at 3 
E G.) an 
nes or furr, 
led Princip: 
Kc away. 
li 1 5 


Here is alſo abundance of coals dug, and ſalt | 


refer to, or repreſent ſome geometca "7 


er eon pa 


and are conſidered as Iineary, ſaperficial, or | ſerving them; alſo a rqv of ſoldiers ſtanding f 


me cf 
flid; and in Muſick, figurate counter-point, | behind one another the depth of a battalion 


coun- 


which is where there is a Mixture of diſcords along | or ſquadron ; in Heraldry, it is a mark of 
he Te- with the cencords 3 and when the compoſer diſtinction worn by an eldeſt ſon during his 
with 2 introduces all the ornamental, as well as father's life, | 

— harmonical parts of muſick, and uſes points, FILE-OFF (V.) in Var, to fall off from 


ſyncopes, c. it is called igurate deſcant. marching a great many in front, to march 
FIGURATIVE (A.) a fabulous or metapho- more in length by conſtituting many more 
rical way of expreffing the intentions or de- | rows or files than were before, _ | g 
lens of a perſonz either by hieroglyphic | FYLET or FVULLET (S.) a ſmall, flat, and 
repreſentations of men, beaſts, birds, trees, broad ornament” uſed in all the orders of ar- 
&c, or by words that have, or are intended chitecture. 2 

to have a different meaning from the plain, | FULIAL (A.) any thing betonging to a ſon, as 
natural, and grammatical ſignification of | reſpect, fear, love, &c. 5 | 
them, FVLING (S.) the wearing away any thing by 


y units 
lber {6 
r nota- 


rteenth 
egularly 
y whole 
or num- 


fifteenth FIGURE (S.) the ſhape, repreſentation, faſhi- rubbing it with a. file; it is an operation, 
ing taxes on, or form of any thing, and particularly which in moſt meralline works, comes next 
N. ſpoken of painting and ſculpture; alſo the after forging, : 5 

third te- numeral characters 1, 2, 3, 4, Kc. In Divi- | FILL (V.) to put or pour into a caſk, cheſt, 


the ſcale, nity, it means ſomething couched under a bottle, &c. liquor or other matters, that it 


fable, or ſome other dark way of expreſſion ; | can hold no more. 

in Granmar, an expreſſion that varies from | FVLLEMOT (S.) a ſort of yellowiſh colour, 
the common rules, &c- in Geometry, it is a | ſomewhat repreſenting the colour of faded 
portion of ſpace included within one continu- _ or dead leaves. 

ed line; or many; things under one line are | FV/LLET GS.) an inſtrument made uſe of by 


| number, 
ner as the 
t 15 called 


_— | called circles, ellipſes ; thoſe under many, | women to tie or bind up their hair with, 
a when the bounding lines are right lines, are | made of ſuch ſtuff as the uſer beſt likes; 
a called rectilinear figures, which may be tri- | among the Architects, it is called an aſtragal; 


angles, quadrangles, &c. in Heraldry, it is in Heraldry, it is the fourth part of an ordi- 


#4 = a bearing in the ſhield, repreſenting an hu- | nary; alſo the name of the thick or fleſhy 
ie ſun upot man face, as the ſun, an angel, &c. in A. part of a leg of veal, &c, after the ſhank or 
1 N Frolgy, it is a draught of the heavens for bony part is cut off; with the Farriers, it is 


any particular time paſt, preſent or to come; the fore part of a horſe's ſhoulder, or that 
in Darcing, it is the particular manner of part next the breaſt; in Anatomy, it is the 
ſtopping and moving in any particular dance ; extremity of the ligament under the tongue, 
with the Weavers, it is the pattern from] called the frænum or bridle ; in Botany, it is 
which they make their flowers, &c. in their thoſe threads found in the middle of a flower. 
ilks FI/LLIGRANE (S.) a kind of embelliſhment 
GURE (V.) to carve, draw, or repreſent on gold or ſilver, in the manner of threads 
the ſhape, proportion, or ſimilitude of any or grains, or both incloſed thereon, | 
thing; alſo to ſet over, or put the figures of | FV/LLIP (S.) a throw, toſs, or ſhoving a piece 
the concords over the thorough baſs of a of money by the ſtrength or ſpring of one 
piece of muſick, for the uſe of the harpſi-] finger only; alſo a ſmall ſtroke or blow up- 


d and phy 
iſhing, and 
the brealt, 
gainſt dia- 
nd often }* 
s, to ſoften 
maturation z 
emy ſay, It 
and that bf! 
Tentials of 4 


d farm 

Hens h Chord or organ; alſo to compute or make] on the noſe, &c, with a ſingle finger; alſo 
at, or fg aithmetical calculations by the figures 1, 2, | the raiſing the ſpirits by wine, or other 
or many, bit Fe Pk ſtrong liquors, . 
lſo the nume * bi (S.) ſmall, thin threads or fi- | FVLLY (S.) a ſhe or mare colt. | 

und a ſhip | - 7 as the fleſh, nerves, ſkin, plants, | FILM (S.) a thin ſkin which ſeparates, any 
n from benz ö A SER", ay compoſed of, IR parts of the fleſh ; in Plants, it is that ſkin _ 
heads, ſet e co I FILA'/ZER (S.) an officerin| which keeps the ſeeds aſunder. | 
fre upon Bf 1 e c ge der Pleas, that ſtrings or FILTER (S.) a pretended charm or potion 
re called do e writs, whereon he makes out pro-] given to a perſon to make him or her love 


els, of which there are 14 in the ſevera] | tome other particular perſon, 
| FILTER or FULTRATE (V.) to ftrain or 


Whons and counties, 


iy 
e maſtery 1 j $ * * 1 
1 BERDS (8) a large and curious ſort of | paſs liquor through paper, cloth, &c. in or- 


, or ole lazel nuts, der to ſeparate the feces or groſs matter fi 

T 9 ö rom 
20 of vii 4 thieve, teal, or take away| the pure liquid matter, | 
n à Wy ſnub q 9 pecially ipoken of ſmall things | FILTH (S.) dirt, ſoil, naſtineſs. 
e who p82 E(S,) 41 ns 6 __] FPLTHY (A.) naſty, dirty, impure, immo- 
4 ſage pps inttrument of ſteel, cut full of | deft, obſcene, &c. - 
ary, ah * ows, whereby it is made rough, FILTRATTION (S.) the paſting liquids thro? 


e Ne workers in metal, to paper, thick cloth, &c. ro make them very = 
liſh ber Lira and to ſmooth or] clear or fine. 2 ; 
n ee alſo a thread or wire] FI/MEBRIATIED A.) in Heraldry, an ordi- 
Papers are put for the better pre- | nary, which is edged round with one of a dif- 
DW *U 2 ferent 


5) a en 
metrical? * 


F I N 
ferent colour; alſo flowers, &c, that are cut |. 
or jagged about the edges, like a border or 
fringe. : « 

FIN (S.) the wings of fiſh, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling a duck's claws, by means of which 
they move or ſwim, ,- - - 

FIINABLE (A.) that is ſubject or liable to be 
fined, mulcted, or charged with a ſum to |]. 


be paid for ſome miſdemeanor, \, |: of any kind, 
FENAL (A;) that in which a thing terminates FINGER (V.) to feel, handle, meddle or 
an. : 55 play with, and frequently means the takin 
Final Cauſe, the purpoſe, deſign, or end | receiving, paying and managing the mig 


for which a thing is done. EY 
| Final Letters, thoſe which end a word. 

FINALLY (Part.) to ſum up the whole mat- 
ter, at laſt, or in the laſt place, in the end, 
or once for all. | 

FINANCE (S.) a term uſed by the French, |: 
for the publick revenues of the king or ſtate, |: 
and fo the council of the finances are the 
ſame with our commiſſioners of the Trea- 
ſury, &c. 

FINANCES (S.\ the publick treafury or ex- 
chequer of the French nation, = 

FINANCIER (S.) an officer belonging, to the 
publick treaſury, cuſtoms, or other revenues, 
eſpecially the exchequer, | 

EINARY or FINERY (S.) the ſecond forge 

at the iron mill, that fits the iron for pub- 
lick uſe. : 

FINCH (S.) an appellitive to many ſorts of 
party-colsured ſmall birds, ſuch as bull-finch, 
gold-finch, chaf-finch, &c. alſo a ſurname 

of men and women, &c. 

FIND (V.) to gain or recover what was loſt, 
miſlaid, or out of the way; to feel or know 
by experience the advantage or diſadvantage 
of a thing; alſo to diſcover a thing or art 
that was hid or unknown before, — 

FTNDERS (S.) officers in the cuſtoms that 
are now called ſearchers. 

FINE (A.) delicate, gay, ſpruce, 


curious, 


handſome, rich, ornaments, &. alſo pure, 


unmixed, ſpoken of gold and filver, 
FINE (S.) in Law, has ſeveral fignifications ; 
the firſt is a covenant made before juſtices, 
and entered on record for the conveyance of 
lands, tenements, or any thing inheritable, 
2. The price or ſum, which is'the cauſe of 
obtaining a benefit, is called a fine, 4. What 
an offender pays in ſatisfaQtion of his crime. 


The aſſurance which makes men enjoy | 


their lands and inheritance, &c. 
FINE (V.) to mulct or puniſh by obliging a 
perſon to pay a ſum of money for or inſtead 


of a corporal puniſhment ; alſo an acknow- | 


ledgment of the lord's power or right in 
lands, &c. alſo to rectify, clarify, or purge 
liquors from the dregs that are or may be 
mixed witli them. | 
FINE-DRAWING (S.) a curious, neat, and 


uſeful way of mending rents in clothes; a | 


particular part of the taylor's art, and com- 
monly a diſtinct employment, 


FINERS S.) common! 


FI'NERY (S.) richneſs of dreſs 


FINGER'S BREADTH (S.) an ancient mea. 
FINGERS (S.) the extreme part of the hand, 


: each'finger having three, 
FINICAL (A.) fooliſh, nice, dainty, euros 


FINIS (S.) the end, concluſion, or finiſting 
F 


eher, or that has any deterrainate extend 


* 
= 


FIR 
reliſh for, and performance in 
ſcience, particularly poetical ones 


any art or 


y called R 
thoſe perſons that ſeparate and — * 


and ſilver from allay, droſs; &c, that ma 
be mixed or incorporated with it. 
» Say cloathing, 


curious workmanſhip; beautiful ornaments. 


of a private perſon, or publick concern, 
wet about two third parts of our common 
inch, 


divided intò five parts or branches, conſiſting 
of 15 bones diſpoſed in three rows cr ranks, 


ſpruce, neat, over and above modeſt, re. 
ſerved, and pretendedly cautious, affectel, 
or conceited. 


of any matter, work, book, &c, 
I'NISH (V.) to compleat, perform, accom- 
pliſh, or make an end of 3 piece of work, 
NISHER (S.) an ender, compleater, or 
one that puts the laſt hand to a piece of 
work; a particular branch in tie watch- 
makers buſineſs, &c. 

FINISHING (S.) compleating, ending, « 
perfecting; in. Architecture, it is frequent 
applied to a crowning, &c. raiſed over 4 
piece of building, ſuch as a lanthorn, done, 
Ec. | 
FINITE (A.) limited, bounded, any thug 
that acts by the impulſe or permiſſion d 


FI 


or duration- = 
FINI'TOR' (S.) among Mathematicare, i f 
ther the natural Horizon, or an intranet 
: whoſe uſe is the ſame with the horizon, 
FIR or FIRR (S.) the name of 2 tree, U 
wood whereof is much uſed in building, d 
of young and old trees; the young n 
and are then called balks; the old, fn 
ber for the large beams of dwelling-hou 
ware-houſes, &c, or in boards of pl 
called deals; for flooring, weather-boardl 
&c, Theſe balks, timbers, or pay 
brought chiefly from Norway and St i 
FIRE (S.) among the old Phils! 
deemed an element in _ w yy | 
tlie prbperty of heating, burning, TR 
ing — had too great 2 r. . 
but among the preſent ſet of ſear n 
nature, is is defined to be only the* * 
violent or rapid motion, excited in be 
the conſuming body; fo that Whale! 
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FIR 
coals, wood, &c, burnt, either to warm us, 
or dreſs our victuals, &c, Fire, or the. ſun, 

was, and is worſhipped by ſeveral of the 
Heathens, as a deity, who, in imitation of 
it, kept continual fire burning upon their 
altars; in the Scripture, God is ſaid often to 
have appeared in, or encompaſſed with fire, 
as to Moſes in the burning buſh, on mount 
Lua, to the prophets Iſaiab, Exthiel, and; 
St. Jobn ; the wrath of God is deſcribed. by- 
a conſuming fre, and the angels, as his mi- 
niſters, are compare to it; and the pu- 
niſhment of impenitent finners by everlaſt- 
ing burnings, &c. Several diſeaſes go by this 
name, as the St. Anthony's fire, &c. alſo 
ſundry mechanical performances called fre- 
evorks, both for war and paſtime, as bombs, 
rockets, &c. alſo ſeveral natural phæno- 
mena, as the walking fire, called alſo the 
Jack-a»lanthorn, &c. 

FIRE (V.) to kindle, light up, excite, or ftir 
up; alſo to let off or diſcharge any ſort of 
fire-arms, whether great or ſmall, 

TIRE-SHOVEL (S.) an iron inſtrument to 
throw coals or live cinders on the-fire with, 
to continue or increaſe it. 

FIRING (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the materials 
that are fit to make fires with, ſuch as coals, 
wood, turf, &c, and ſometimes it means 
the act of diſcharging or letting off great or 
[mall guns, piſtols, &c, 

FIRK (V.) to whip, beat, laſh, or cut with 
rods,” thongs, cords, or any thing that will 
excite much ſmart, or pain, without any 
great danger of life. : 

FIRKIN (S.) a veſſel -uſed for liquids, and: 
then contains nine gallons, when applied to. 
beer, and but eight when uſed for ale, ac- 
cording to the exciſe ſtandard ; alſo a veſſel 
for ſolids, as butter, ſoap, &c. and com- 
mon!y contains about 56 pound weight of 
thoſe commodities, | | 

FIRKIN-MAN (S.) one who takes up large 
quantities of beer of the publick brewers, in 
order to retail it to particular cuſtomers in 
ſmall veſſels or quantities, 1 

FIRM (A.) ſure, laſting, durable, ſolid, Rtea- 
cy, conſtant, reſolute, unmoveable. ! 

Fl RMAMENT (S.) in the old Aſtronomy, was? 
the eighth heaven or ſphere, or that wherein 

| ax ſtars were ſuppoſed to be placed ; 
u the Oc pture, it is ſuppoſed to be that par- 
tition that ſupports the heavens, which, like , 
a ſtrong bank, keeps the upper and lower 
waters aſunder; and in common Speech, it 
means the viſible and apparent expanſe, or 
arched covering over us, the matter or con- 

1 whereof we know not, 9 
A (8 a paſſport or permiſſion grant-.. 
ne e When , e be. 
in their bee o foreign ſhips, to trade 


IRMNESS (S.) ability, ſteadineſs, faſtneſs, 


unmoye; f 8 
moyeableneſs, reſoluteneſs, conſtancy, hard- 


neſs, ſolidity, the contrary to fluidneſs or flui-9 


71 
FIRST (A.) the chief, principal, original, &c. 
this term has various applications, both re- 
ligiouſly and politically; as the frf fruits 
among the Jerus, were appointed by Moſes 
to be offered unto God, ,not only of corn, 
but alſo of many other things, that the reſt 
of the product might be ſanctiſied into a 


bleſſing unto the owner; it was alſo ap- 


pointed, that the yt born of mar ſhalt 
thou redeem, and the firſtling of anclean 
beaſts ſhalt thou redeem, Numb. xvili. 1c, 
16, The old Egyptians uſed to offer the 
Fir? corn that was cut, to how] about the 
ſheaves, and to invoke J, at whoſe ſo- 


and barley in proceſſion 3 the Athemans uſed 
to worſhip their deities with the rf ripe 
corn; the Hyperborei uſed to preſent the 
ckoiceſt of their i fruits to Apollo Delius, 
by the hands of virgins of the beſt charac- 
ter; the Romans offered their firſt fruits to 
Janus, &c, With us the frft fruits are 
the profits of every benefice for one year, 
originally intended for the pope's benefit, 
and ere accordingly, before the Reforma- 
tion, paid him; but by ſtatute 26 of Henry: 
VIII. tranſlated to the crown, Queen Anne 
in the third year of her reign made a grant 
of that whole revenue, to ſettle a fund for 


clergy, 

FI'RST-BORN (S.) this word is not always 
to be underſtood ſtrictly, according to the 
literal meaning, eſpecially in the Scripture, 
where it is ſometimes taken for the moſt ex- 
cellent or diſtinguiſhed for any thing extra- 
ordinary among men or things, as the firſt- 
born of the poor, Iſa. xiv. 30. is the moſt 


his angel killed all the firf-born of the E- 
gyptians, he ordained, that all the fi- born, 
both of men, if males, and tame beaſts for 
| ſervice, ſhould be conſecrated to him; but if 
the firſi-born was a girl, they were under no 
obligation to offer any thing, either for her, 
or the ſucceeging children, tho' males. If a 
man had many wives, the /fir/#-born of each, 
that was a boy, was to be redeemed, by 
bringing them to the temple, and. paying 
the ſum of five ſhekels for each, - | 
FIRSTLING (S. ) the firſt-born.of every crea 
ture whether man or breaft, but principally 
means that of bcaſts, | 
FISC (S.) the treaſury of a prince or com- 
monwealth, that which we now commonly 
call his Ex«enequer. _ 
FISCAL (A.) ſomething relating to the pe- 
cuniary affairs or intereſt of the king, the 
commonwealth, or private perſons, 
FISH (S ) the inhabitants of the water, uſu- 
ally cloathed either with fins or ſcales, or 
both, except the ſhell- kind; thexe are almoſt 
an innumerable number of various kinds, or 
ſorts ; alſo timbers or beams made faſt to the 
maſis and yards of ſhips to ſtrengthen them: 


9. 


3 in 


lemnities they uſed to carry baſkets of wheat 


the augmentation of the livings of the poor - 


miſerable or neceſſitous, &c, When God by 
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+7 
in Heraldry, they are a bearing eſteemed leſs 


honourable than beaſts or fowls, 
FISH (V.) to catch fiſh; alſo to get out a ſe- 
cret by ſly. queſtions and diſtant means, un- 
perceived by the perſon wrought upon ; alſo 
to bind or faſten thin planks or timbers to the 
yards or maſts of ſhips to ſtrengthen them. 
FISHER MEN (S.) a practiſer of catching fiſh, 


particularly ſpoken of thoſe who make a 


trade of it, 

FISHERY (S.) a commodious place for taking 
a large quantity of fiſh, with eafe and cer- 
tainty, and ſometimes it is applied to a com- 


pany or parcel of men united to carry on the 


fiſhing trade; the moſt conſiderable Hiſperies 
or places for catching fiſh in Europe, for fal- 
mon, herring, cod, and mackrel, are along 
the coaſts of England, Scotland, and Irelard ; 
for whales, about Greenland, Sc. 
FISHGUARD (S.) in Pembrokeſhire, a ſmall 
town whoſe chief trade is herrings, which 
are caught in the ſea, that lies at the foot of 
the hill or cliff upon which the town is built, 
and which forms a good harbour; it has a 
{mall market weekly on Friday, and is diſ- 
tant from London 170 computed, and 199" 
meaſured miles. 
FISK (V.) to caper, dance, or run about in a 
wanton manner. ws 
FI/SKING (S.) hopping, ſkipping, dancing, 
or running from place to place, in a hurry- 
ing, careleſs, wanton manner, 


FI/SSURE (S.) a cleft, crack, rent, breach, | 


or narrow opening; in Szrgery, ſuch flaws, 
cracks, or rents that happen long-ways in 
bones, 1 
FIST (S.) the whole hand clenched, ſhut up, 
or cloſed together. | 
FI/STULA (S.) among the Ancients, was an 
inſtrument of muſick of the wind kind, but 
how conſtructed or uſed is not certain; in 
Surgery, it is a deep, winding, callous, ca- 
vernous ulcer, with a narrow entrance, but 
opening thence into a ſpacious bottom, and 
generally yielding a ſharp, virulent matter 
there are ſeveral names annexed to this diſ- 
eaſe according to the parts that are affected; 
alſo the nam of a pipe through which the 
communicants anciently ſucked the wine 
of the cup in the Lord's ſupper, 
FIISTULAR FLOWERS (S.) ſuch as 
compounded, cr conſiſt of many long hol- 
low, ſmall flowers like pipes, 2 ged or 
| notched at the ends, 
FI/STULOUS (A.) after the manner, or like 
to x fiſtula. © © | 
FYSTY-CUFFS (S.) blows, or fighting with 
' the fiſt, or hands clenched together. 
FIT (A.) proper, convenient, ſuitable, as a 
' thing ought ta be. 
FIT (S.) a ſudden motion or inclination to do 
ſomething ; alſo a malady or diſorder of the 
animal ſpirits, whereby a perſon is rendered 
incapable of action, of which there are 
many ſorts, that go by various names, 


| 
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FIT (V.) to make a garment exacll 
ſhape or body of a man, woman rb 
to prepare or make any thing proper 
ſuitable for the purpoſe intended ; alſo to © 
_ an eee at a convenient tim : 
y returning the ſame uſa i | 
avg . F 
FITCH (S.) by ſame called a vetch, a 
pulſe to feed fowls with; alſo the hg 4 
a pole · cat, or rank ſcented ferret ; alſo the 
name of a painter's ſmall, fine, foft hair. 
bruſh or pencil, 
FITCHEE (S.) in Heraldry, is when the 
lower-end of a croſs is made ſhort-pointeg 
like a ſpike or needle, to thruſt into the 
ground; it is ſuppoſed to take its riſe from 
the primitive Chriſtian pilgrims, who uſe] 
to travel with a croſs in their hand, an! 


the ground, 

FITZ (S.) a word borrowed from the Farb 
ſignifying ſor, and is very commonly added t 
people's names, eſpecially the Jrifh, and here 
in England, to the natural ſons of the king, 
as James Fitz-roy, duke of Grafton, Gr. 

FIVE (S.) the number conſiſting of { many 
units, and marked 5 or V, 

FIX (v.) to reſolve, ſettle or agree upon, to 
make faſt in, or appoint to a place or pari- 
cular office. 

FIXA!TJON (S.) the making faſt, ſettling of 
appointing certain perſons or things for cet- 
tain purpoſes ; and in Chymiſtry, it is a he- 
culiar preparation of mercury, whereby it 
fitted to bear the fire without evaporation 
and the hammer without ſeparation or flying 
away; it is alſo applied to the binding toge- 

ther of any volatile body, ſo as it may be 

the fire, which naturally it cannot, 

FIXED BODIES (S.) are ſuch as neitherthe 
fire, nor any corroſive matter has ſuch eff 
on, as (to reduce or reſolve them into ther 
e e elements, that is, abſolutely t 
deftroy them: The chymiſts make but tw 

- general diviſions of all bodies, viz, fixed and 
volatile; the fixed are ſuch as bear the ut 
moſt force of fire, without diſſipating c 
ſpending themſelves in fume ; the princip 
of which are gold, filver, precious ſtone 
eſpecially diamonds, ſalts, &c. | 

FI'XEDNESS (S.) compoſedneſs, reſolutenth, 
determinateneſs, cloſe application, &. al 
in Chymiſtry, it is the oppoſite to voti, 
or that property in bodies that renders tat 
capable of reſiſting the fury of the fire, % 

FI'XED STARS (S.) are thoſe that confall 
keep the ſame poſition and diſtance with 
ſpect to each other, and are what ar f 
perly meant or underſtood by the tern 
the others being called planets or cones 

'FVZGIG' (S.) a dart or javel-n to ſtrike 
as they ſwim; alſo a compoſition a 
buſtible matter, or a particular fort d 
works. tht 

FVZZLE (S.) a baftard or ſilent fat, 5 

4 - Tx « { ut! | 
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uſually" occaſions a very ſtrong, rank, diſ- 
agreeable ſmell. 5 
FIZZLE (V.) to break wind backwards fear- 
fully and by reſtraint, through ſhame, and 
thereby putting the perſon to much trouble, 
and occaſioning a ſtrong offenſive ſmell, ; 

FLA'BBY (A.) limber, ſoft, moiſt, ſlimy, in 

2 ſtate of decay or putrefaction. 

FLA!CCID (A.) declining, drooping, wither- 
ing, decaying, flagging or growing languid, 
weak or faint, | 

FLAG (S.) the common name for all ſorts of 
colours, ſtandards, ancients, banners, enſigns, 
Ec. The faſhion of bearing flags pointed or 
triangular is ſaid to be introduced by the Sa- 


time all the enſigns of war were ſtretehed. or 
extended on croſs pieces of wood, The. pi- 
rates of Algiers, and all along the coaſt of 
Barhary, bear an hexagonal flag; it is gules 
charged with a moreſk head, coifed with its 
turban, &c, The term flag is more parti- 
cularly uſed at ſea, for the colours, ancients, | 
andards, &c. bore on the taps of the maſts; 
of veſſels, to notify the quality of the perſon 
ho commands the ſhip, of what nation it. 
is, and whether it is defigned> for war or 


a fleet muſt do, according as they have direc- 
tions from the chief commander, as to chaſe,, 
to give over, to come to council, &c, Only 
the admiral carries his Jag on the main- top, 
or top of the main-maſt ; the vice-admiral, 
carries his on the fore-top, and the rear-ad- 
miral his on the mizzen-top 3 commanders 
of ſquadrons bear their flags on the mizzen- 
maſt, when in the body of a fleet, and on 
the main-maſt when they command a party ; 
it ſhould be opened two thirds of its herght, 


mizzen, are called gallants. The French flag 
is blue charged with a white croſs and the} 


merchant-ſhips uſually bear leſſer flags on the 
mizzen-maſt, with the arms of the city, &c. 
where the maſter or owners commonly reſide. 


down on the cap, and fo let it hang over 
looſe, which is the token of the greateſt re- 
ſpect or ſubmiſſion, | 

To bang out the white Flag, is to beg 
quarter, or to ſign fy when a ſhip arrives on 
a coaſt it has no hoſtile intention, but comes 
as a friend or ally to trade, &c. 

The real Flag, is the enſign of battle or de- 
tance ; the way of leading vanquiſhed ſhips 
in triumph, is to tie the flags to the ſhrouds, 
pr to the gallery in the hinder part of the 

P, and let them hang down towards the 
Water, and to tov the veſſels by the ſtern. 
Flag Officers, are the admiral, 'the vice- 


Iral and 5 2 Yes | 
al blue. © -admiral, of the white, red 


Flag Ship, one commanded by a general 


| tinguiſh it from the ſeconda 


racens upon their ſeizing Spain, before which | 


trade; and alſo for ſigns of what ſhips. in| 


and terminate in a point. Flags bore on the| 


arms of France, Beſides the national Hag, 


To Ixwer or flrike the Hag, is to pull it} f 


. 

veſſels under 
the command or protection thereof. 

Flag flaves, are ſtaves ſet on the heads 

of the top gallant-maſts, and uſed to let fly 
and unfurl the flags. 5 

FLAG (V.) to grow weak, faint, or limber, 
to be tired, diſpirjted, or weary of a thing, 
to wither or decay, 

FLA\/GELLET (S.) a ſmall, muſical pipe, or 
d'minutive flute, g | 

FLA/GGON or FLA'GON (S.) large veſſels to 
contain wine or water for feaſts or other 


publick uſes, as wine in churches for the uſe 


of the ſacrament, &c. 5 
FLAGI'TIOUS (A.) notoriouſly and openly 
wicked, very villanous or criminal. 
FLA/iGRANCY or FLA'/GRANTNESS (S.) 

notoriouſneſs, openneſs, publickneſs, ear- 
neſtneſs, vehementneſs, ſhining, burning, 
or glitteringneſs. | 
FLA/GRANT (A.) hot, burning, flaming, 
viſible, notorious, plain, manifeſt, infamous, 
wicked. | | 


FRAIL {S.) an inftrument huſbandmen uſe to 


threſh out their corn. 7 . 
FLAIR or FLARE (V.) to burn away wafte- 


fully, like a candie that is blown by the 


wind, whereby the tallow is melted®* more 
on one ſide than the other, | 

FLAKE (S.) a broad thin piece, which comes 
off any thing like a ſcale, a flock of ſnow or 
ice ; alſo the pieces into which a cod-fiſh, 
after drefling, naturally breaks. 

FLA'KY (A.) full of ſcales, or that comes off 
in broad thin pieces. 

FLAM (S.) a lie, a feigned ſtory, a ſham, an 
idle tale, a put-off, &c.' | 

FLA'MBEAU (S.) a torch or link made of 
tow well covered with bees-wax, brimſtone, 
&c. to givea large light in the night-time to 
coaches, funeral prœceſſions, &c. 

FLAME (S.) the brighteſt and moſt ſubtile 
part of any burning ſubſtance, that riſes above 
the fuel, and always forms a conical figure. 

FLAME (V.) to blaze or burn with a very 
Lvely or ſtrong heat, that is viſible, and 
forms a confcal figure ; alſo to be exceed- 
ingly agitated with zeal for the proſecution 
or ſucceſs of any thing. » , * 

FLA/MENS or FLA'MINES (S.) certain 
prieſts among the old Romans, ordained by 
Numa Pompilius, to perform di. ine ſervice to 
Jupiter, Mars, and Romulus; whence the firſt 
was called Flamen Dialis, the ſecond Martia- 
lis, and the third Qurinalhs'; they were-choſe 
out of the patricii or noblemen, and were 


in ſo great eſteem, that whatever malefac- 


tor could eſcape to them, eſpecially the firſt, 
could npt be puniſhed that day ; none but 
married men could be elected into this office, 
and if his wife died he reſigned his ſacerdotal 
function. This prieſt was allowed a robe of 
ſtate, aud a rolling chair; no body might 
fetch fire out of his houſe, unleſs to perform 


pr biag-ofticer, which carries a flag te eil. 
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FL A 
barb him, nor with any other inſtrument 
than croſs ſciſſars; beſides theſe great Fla- 
mens, there were in ſucceeding times others 
of leſs note; fo that at laſt every deity had 
its particular Flamens, After the abolition 
of kings, the Romans choſe a certain prieſt, 
' whom they preferred before the Flamen Dia- 
lis, but judged him inferior to the arch-prictt, 
and called him rex ſacrorum. The Flame: 
Dialis preſided over all the reſt, had his litor 
or officer, was carried in an ivory chair, and 
clad in royal robes. If any criminal came 
into his houſe, or caſt himſelf at his feet, he 
had power to pardon and deliver him out of 
the hands of juſtice: It was he bleſſed the 
arms, and officiated in chief, but had no ci- 
vil office, that he might devote all his time 
to the worſhip of God; his cap was made 
of a white ſheep-ſkin ſacrificed to Jupiter, 
to whom he ſacrificed one every month ; he 
wore an olive-branch in the top of his cap: 
He was choſen in a general aſſembly, the 
reſt in other aſſemblies, who were conſecra- 
ted by this great pontiff. er 

FLAMMIFEROVS (A.) ſubject to break out 

into a flame, or eaſily ſet on fire. ; 

FLANCH (S.) in Heraldry, is an ordinary, 

which is a ſegment of a circular ſuperficies, 
always borne double, with the convex parts 
facing one another, : | 

FLANCONA'DE (S.) a term in War, or 
Fencing, ſignifying to puſh, thruſt, or bear 
down or hard upon the flank of a perſon, or 
army. 

FLANGE (S.) thoſe fide-pieces that are caſt 
on two iron pipes or barrels, to ſcrew them 
faſt, or to hang them by 9 

FLANR (S.) that part of an animal's body, 


where the ribs are wanting, and below the |. 


loins ; in an Army, it is the fide of a bat- 
talion, in contradiſtinction to front and rear; 
ſo, to fall upon the enemy's flank, is to at- 
tack them upon the ſide; in Fœriifcation, it 
is a line drawn from the extremity of the 
face toward the inſide of the work. 

FLA'NKARD (S.) the knobs or lumps ip the 
ſides of a deer. | RN 


' FLANKS (S.) a diſeaſe, hurt, maim, ſtrain, 


or diſorder in the back of a horſe; alio a 
leuretick diſorder, ariſing from too much 
lood. ö 


FLA'NNEL (S.) af thin kind of woollen cloth, | 


+ uſed chiefly for wornens petticoats, 'childrens 

aac: 

FLAP (S.) a blow, ſtroke, or flap; alſo the 

rim or border of a thing, as of 2 hat; alſo 
part of a thing, that lets down with hinges, 


as the top of a ſhop-counter, &c, 


Fly-Flap, an inſtrument or leather faſ- 


tened to the end of a ſtick, wherewith 
dutchers, and other trades annoyed by flies, 
kill thoſe inſects. | | 
FLAP (V.) to hang down like a thing that is 
© grown limber, or has loſt its ſtiffneſs ; alfo 
to ſlap, ſtrike, or give a blow wich the palm 


at 


F L A 
of the hand, or ſame broad thin 
as a piece of ſole leather, &c. ” aaa 
FLARE (V.) to waſte or burn away lay l 
to ſtare boldly in a perſon's fas” mine . 
to daſh him out of countenance, 
FLASH (S.) a ſudden light of a ſhort continu- 
ance, like the blaze of gun-powder, in the 
pan or touch- hole, when a piece is not char. 
ged ; or a light cauſed by the meteor called 
lightening, in the element or ſey; alfo x 
boaſt, brag, or great pretence made by 2 
ſpendthrift, quack, or pretender to more art 
or knowledge than he really has, 
FLASH (V.) to break out, blaze or ive 
light ſuddenly, like lightening, gun-poy- 
VV | 
FLA'SHINGS (S.) the mean empty boaſting 
of an 8 perſon, the gaudy apparel or TUL 
dreſs of a fop, the unſavourineſs or unpleafant FLAT 
reliſh of bad food, trifling diſcourſe, &c. 
FLA'SHY (A.) vain, bragging, boaſting, fool. 


A'S LAUN 
iſh, empty ; alſo any thing wateriſh and imper 
Vw ene es ſterial 

FLASK (S.) a thin bottle or glaſs veſſel to put look | 
wine in, commonly cloathed with wicker or LA'Y( 
withes, to defend it from blows or cruſhing ; | has, \ 
in Gunnery, a ſmall horn curiouſly made, to which 
put pewder in for thoſe that go a fowling; LAW | 
alſo a bed in the carriage of a piece of ori- tion i 
nance ; im Heraldry, it is an ordinary com- breaki 
poſed by a curved line drawn downwards to precio 
the baſe point, and always borne double. LA'W) 


FLA'SKET (S.) a large, open, wicker baſket, cracks 
frequently employed to put cloaths in as ſoon 
as waſhed, and for many other houſhold 
conveniencies. 7 

FLAT (A.) in Writing, dull, infipid, without which 
ſpirit ; alſo liquor when it is dead, and the for ſpit 
ſpirits iuactive; alſo any thing broad, long operati 
or extenſive, the ſame with area, plane, of commo 


ſurfac- any thing ſqueezed down, and f middlir 
made broad and thin; alio an even regular LEA ( 
field, &c. where no hills or dales are, ture; 
FLAT S.) in Architecture, a fmall ornament or ſtrip 
over the door-way of a houſe, to cover and reputati 
ſhield one frem the rain; a fort of 2 bi LEA ($ 
cony, or place-.to put flower-pots on; 1 creature 
the Sea-Language, the ſame with ſhoal, dogs an 
ſand-banks, fiefbes, Kc. a dangerous ple men in 
for ſhips or boats to go over, for fear numero 
ſticking; in Muſick, it is marked thus þ EA'BI" 
and imports that the particular note gi kins of 
which it ſtands, is to be played or funp White e 
half a note or tone lower than it au ſpots. 
would be, and when put at the beginnit EAM ( 
of a line or ſpace, affects all the notes wil to launc 
that line or ſpace, &c. by cauſing them (0 breed th 
be ſung or played half a note or tne * bleed ho 
than they would be, if they were it 5 EDGE 
feed.” h „5 | irds tha 
FLAT (V.) to ſqueeze down, te extend 10 Le, 
area, to make broad and thin; to way | aun 
the life; ſpirit, or pleaſure of * r ( 
ing, or buſineſs, to render it inſip1d, ! L: ECE 


bleſome, and. TIE SEES Fa 


A « 8 
a -- ; | 0 


I 


PLE 


FLATLY (Part.) plainly, downright, poſi- 
tively, without mincing or reſerve, *© ' 
FLATTER (V.) to humour, pleaſe, praiſe, 
a commend a perſon for, or in what they 
ought to be diſcouraged, diſpraiſed, hinder- 
ed, or prevented in doing; to increaſe a 


tance, 


aviſhly, 
n order 


continu» 


in the {mall value into an ineſtimable ſum; to coax, 
ot char- ' wheedle, comply with, and do whatever 
or called 


ſeems agreeable or pleaſing to another; 
FLATTERER (S.) one that commends a 
perſon or thing more than he ought ; alſo 
one that hides or extenuates faults or actions 
| that ſhould be condemned. 

LATTERY (S.) fawning, pleaſing, hu- 
mouring, complying with, and ſoothing 
erſons to their prejudice, : 

FLA TULEN CV, FLATUO'SITY or FLA'- 
TULENTNESS (S.) windineſs. 
FLATULENT (A.) windy, any thing that 


; alſo 
de by 2 
more art 


or tive 
un- pov 


oaſtings, 
pparel or 


FLEETING 


F LI. 


of what he has, whether money or goods; 
alſo to cut the wool from off a ſheep's back, 
FLEER (V.) to look in a perſon's face, laugh- 
ing, or diſdainfully, or in a ſaucy, impudent, 
unmannerly way. c 
FLEET (S.) a collection or large number of 
ſhips in company or together; alſo the 
name of a priſon where perſons are commit 
ted for contempt of the king, and his laws; 
alſo a priſon of eaſe for debtors. 
FLEET (A.) very ſwift, any perſon or thing 
that can run, move, or go a great pace. 
FLEET (V.) to ſkim or take off the cream 
from milk to make butter. 


quick or imperceptibly, 
FLEGM (S.) in Phy/ick, is a ſlimy excrement 
of the blood, often cauſed or engendered by 


watry diſtilled liquor, and oppoſite to ſpiritu - 
ous liquors ; alſo thoſe clouds that appear up- 
on diſtilled waters ; it is ufed by Hippocrates 
for an inflammatien; with ſome, it means 
the diſeaſe in hens called the pip, &c. 
FLE'GMATICE (A.) of a flegmy nature or 
diſpoſition, h : | 2 
FLE'MINGS (S.) the natives or people of tlie 
Netherlands or Low-Countries in Flanders, 
FLE'MISH (A.) the people, cuſtoms, man- 
ners, goods, &c, of the Loww-Countries op 
Flanders, ; 
FLESH (S.) the ſoft, thick, pulpy and bloody 
part of any animal, and is that which lies 


or it is defined to be that which is eatable, 
both in fruits and animals. 
FLE/SHLY (Part.) inclinable to carflal or 
worldly things, particularly the inclinations 
to groſs pleaſures. | 
FLESHY (A.) that has a large quantity, or 
much fleſh, well fed, bulky ; alſo one given 
or inclined to pleaſure, h 
FLE'TCHER (S.) a maker of bows and ar- 
rows, a buſineſs much in requeſt formerly, 
before the invention of guns, 
FLEXIBILITY or FLE'XIBLENESS (S.) an 
eaſineſs or aptneſs to bend, yield, or com- 
ply. | | | 
FLEXIBLE (A.) that may be bent, is 
pliable ; aliv a perſon of a rational and 
yielding diſpoſition, that may be wroug® 
on by intreaty or conviction. | 


bowing. 

FLVCKER (V.) to flutter like a bird; alſo to 
ſneer or laugh at a perſon in a ſcornful, ſaucy 
manner, 

FLIGHT (S.) the running or flying away of 2 

perſon, bird, or other creature, from'a place 

when danger is apprehended, an eſcape or 

getting off; alſo a large number of birds in a 

flock or company; allo the ſudden rapture of 

a poet or other perſon, whereby the ſtrength 

of genius is particularly and extraordinarily 


npleaſant 
Kc. cauſes, breeds, or produces wind. 
ing, fool- FLAUNT (V.) to behave haughtily, proudly, 
riſh and imperiouſly and fooliſhly, to affect a magi- 
ſerial air of behaviour, to bluſter, ſtrut, or 
Tel to put look big, , 
wicker or FLA'VOUR (S.) the reliſh that liquor or food 
cruſhing ; | has, whereby the palate diſtinguiſhes that 
made, to which is excellent from that which is not. 
 fowling; LAW (S,) a crack, deficiency, or imperfec- 
ce of ord- tion in a thing, eſpecially applied to the 
nary com- breaking off of ſhivers or thin pieces from 
nwards to precious ſtones, 
Jouble, LAWY (A.) imperfect, defective, that has 
Ker baſket, cracks in it, or ſhivers broke from off it, 
in as ſoon LAX or LINE (S.) a plant with a long, ſlen- 
r houfhald der, hollow ſtem, uſually about two foot 
high, whoſe bark conſiſts of fibres or threads, 
d, without which being combed and dreſſed, is then fit 
d, and the for ſpinning; the thread made from ſuch 
road, long, | operations being wove, makes that uſeful 
, plane, of commodity called linen, ſome fine, others 
xn, and 9 middling, and others coarſe. : 
ven regular LEA (V.) to ſtrip the ſkin off from any crea- 
are. ture; and Metaphorically, to rob, plunder, 
1 ornament or ſtrip a perſon of his money, goods, or 
) cover and reputation, KEEN 
t of a dal LEA (S ) a ſmall, but very nimble and active 
zots on; 0 creature or inſect, that particularly breeds in 
vith ſhoals dogs and cats, and are very troubleſome to | 
gerous PIE men in the ſummer time, where they are 
for fear d numerous. 1 
ed thus þ, EABITTEN COLOUR (S.) the ſpeckled 
note apainl kins of horſes, dogs, &c. which have a 
yed or fung white ground, powdered with darkiſh red 
it naturdlh ſpots, | | | 
ze beginning EAM (S.) an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons 
e _— * 33 the gums of young children that 
them eir teeth . farri 
* love bleed horſes, 25 RY e NO 1 
ere not {04 EDGE (V.) to cover with feathers, like 
5 birds that are fit for flying; alſo to make up 
to extend 0 a purſe, pack, or proviſion againſt a time of 
to take and difficulty or danger. * 8 
liquor, . Errck (s.) fo much wool as comes from off 
inſipich trove — ſheep ; alſo the name of a ram. 
1 Eck (V.) to rob, ſtrip, or ſpoil a perſon 
FLATIY | « I 


ſhewn; in Architefure, the quantity of ſteps 
. : « - . 2 7 * x : or 


1* 


(A.) paſſing ſwiftly, moving 


too much nitrous air; in Chymiſtry, it is 4 


between the outward ſkin and the bones; 


FLEX URE (S.) a crooking, bending, or 
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or Kairs that is contained between ene land- 
ing-place and another, is ſo called, 

FLIYMSINESS (S.) weakneſs, thinneſs, flight- 
neſs, that is not ſufficiently ſtiffened. 

FLYMSY (A.) thin, limber, flight, very 

weak, or of httle ſubſtance, 

FLINCH (Ve) to give way, ſtart back, grow 
fearful, leave off or decline a thing ; alſo to 
ſtrike, ſcratch, or cut the fleſh by a ſtroke 
with the nail of the middle finger. 


FLING (V.) to caſt, throw, or hurl from off | 


or out of-a placc ; and in the Canting Lan- 
guage, to cheat or bubble a perſon out of a 
ſum of money at cards, dice, &c. 

FLING (S.) a throw at a perſon or thing by 
either a ſtick, &c, or in words, to weaken 
a perſon's reputation, by ſaying ſomething 
to his diſcredit. 

FLINT (S.) a ſtone, whoſe property it is to 
ſtrike fire very freely upon a piece of ſteel, 
FLINT (S.) the ſhire town of F'fhire, in 
Nortb- Mal, is but a ſmall] town, and of 
very little note for any thing but an old, rui- 
nous caftle, and having privilege of ſending 
one member to parliament ; it is very thinly 
and poorly inhabited, not having ſo much 
as @ market in it; it is diſtant from Tondon 

x50 computed, and 201 meaſured miles. 

FLEYNTSHIRE (8) is one of the northern 
counties in Wales, not quite ſo mountainous, 
as ſome others are, interlaced with fertile 
valleys, which afford plenty of corn and paſ- 
turage; and though it yields much honey, yet 
is defective of wood and fruits; it is ſuffici- 
ently watered, and hath ſeveral ſafe harbours 
for ſhips to ride and anchor in; the moun- 

tainous or hilly parts are well furniſhed with 
mines of pit-coa}, lead-ore, &c. It is about 

40 miles in circumference, and is computed 

to have about 3200 houſes; it is principally 
in the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, tho' part of it is 
in the dioceſe of Cbeſter; there are 28 pariſhes 
and two market towns in it; it ſends two 
members parliament, vin. one for the 
county, and one for the ſhire town, 

FLIN'TY (A.) full of, or like to flints; alſo 

of a cruel hard-hearted diſpoſition, 

FLIP (S.) a fort of liquor in great requeſt a- 
mong the ſailors, made up of ſmall beer, 
ſugar and brandy. | 

FLVPPANT (A.) nimble-tongubd, talkative, 
briſk, airy, merry. ; 

FLIRT (S.) a banter, joke, or ſudden mo- 
tion; alſo a light whoriſh woman. 

FLIRT (V.) to banter, joke, throw ſquibs, 
or reflections upon the company, to ſpeak 
ſighting ; alſo a ſudden motion of ſhort 

continuance to do ſomething, 

FLITCH (S.) the name of the ſide of a hog, 
when cured, dried, or made bacon of, with- 
out the head or legs. 

FLUTTER (S.) a rag or tatter, a thing man- 
gled or torn to pieces. 


FLI/TTING (S.) moving, flying, or going | 


7 


RO 
FLOAT (V.) to ſwim backwards or 

| upon the ſurface of the water, I 
wind or 8.5 drives. 4 [ 

FLOAT (S.) a quill or cork that ſwims u. 
the ſurface of the water, to a 
abouts the hook and bait of a fiſhing-ling 
are, uſed by anglers in rivers and il! vn. 
ters ; alſo a parcel of logs or large flicks of 
timber, faſtened at the ends, to carry dow: 
burdens with the tide or ftream ; alſo to li 
in ſome convenient part of the river, tg 
keep them moiſt, and preſerve them frog 
tearing or rending with the heat of the yn 
till they are wanted to make maſts, buj 
houfes, or other proper uſes, 

FLOA'/TING (S.) with the Farmers, is th 
letting or ruſhing in of water upon a mex 
dow or low land, fo as to overflow ; all 
the ſeparating the curds from the hey, ig 
making cheeſe ; alſo the ſwimming or mor- 
ing upon the ſurface of the water, accords 
ing to its motion, or along with the cunen 
or tide that acts in a river or ſea; and in 
Weaving, it is when ſome of the threa 
break, ſo that the ſhoot or warp is a0 
bound down cloſe or tight, but lying up 
looſe is ſubject to be eaſily broke, 

FLOCK (S.) a large number, or drove o 
ſheep, goats, geeſe, &c. 

FLOCK (V.) to aſſemble, run, or come toxe: 
ther in large numbers, 

FLOCE'S (S,) tufts of wool, commonly of the 
worſt ſort, uſed to ſtuff chairs, make ori 
nary beds, &c, 

FLOG (V.) to whip, ſcourge, or lah with 

rods, ſmall cords, withs, &c. 

FLOOD (S.) the coming in, or flowing upward 

of the ſea or tide ; alſo the overflowing ori. 

undation of the ſea, river, or any kind 
waters, as well rain as river, &c, allo a laye 
quantity of tears that a perſon ſhes upon 
real or pretended account of ſorrow and gre, 
FLOOD (V.) to run over in great abundance 
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a term uſed in Midzifry, for a woman tl nented, 
has too great a quantity of the menſes, « oquent 
that in child-birth expends nature too freely URIDN 
by an extraordinary flux of blood, deautiful | 
FLOOK, FLOUK or FLUKE (S. ) the ben ther by 1 
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ed end of an anchor, fiſh-hook, &c. mais 
bearded and crooked on purpoſe to hold fa 
FLOOR (S.) the plain area or furface d 
room, whether natural of earth, or artifi | 
of wood, ſtone, &c. - 
FLOOR (V.) to lay or make the plain g 
ſurface of a room ſmooth, level or even; 5 
to cover it with boards, ſtone, brick, &, | 
FLORA (S.) the imaginary goddeſs of 2 
ſome ſay ſhe was a famous courteſan, that! 
her infamous practices got a great > : 
wealth, and left it to the Roman * 
celebrate her birth-day with plays, &t. 9 
to take off the odium, called her the 8 1 
of the gardens or flowers; ſhe 1s pan 
a garment of divers colours, with a gt 
of flowers. e106 


trom one place to another, 


z 


2 
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ORA LIA (S.) among the Romans, ſports. | ing ſigns of diſpleaſure both by Words 


I. -{itoted in honour of Flora, and obſerved } actions; alſo to ſpeak or behave Nanga. 
5 ö the four laſt days in April, and the firſt of | angrily, and diſdainfully ; alſo to qraamege 
ts Hy, at which time ſhameleſs ftrumpets | a garment with furbelows. | ; 

ew where, went up and down the ſtreets naked, ufing | FLOU'NDER (S.) an excellent, pleaſant and 


C:ivious geſtures and obſcene ſpeeches, who | valuable ſmall flat fiſh. ; 

vere uſually called together by the ſound of a FLOU/NDERING (S.) the ruſtling noiſe a 
trumpet ; they alſo baited and hunted goats, thing makes by falling. , " 
hares, &c. and elephants walked upon repes | FLOU'RISH (S.) a curious ornament in fine 
for the people's diverſion 3 alſo games inſti- writing or diſcourſe ; alſo à vaunting, boaſt- 
Thouloufe, a city of Languedoc, by | ing, or out-braving ; in Muſick, a wild fort 


fiſhing-ling 
d ſtill was 
e ſticks of 
carry down 
alſo to lig 


> river, u tuted at ret 

them from {ren wealthy men, ammo 1323, who invited] of overture, to try whether the inſtrument 
of the fun all the poets round about, to try their wits | is, or to bring the voice in tune, and to 
naſts, bu for a prize ; and he who won it was rewarded | bring the hand into a proper poſition for the 


with a golden violet; May-day was the time key of the compoſition, then going to be 
ppointed; in procels of time it was formed played or ſung. | : 
into a college, and two other flowers added | FLOU'RISH (V.) to live in plenty and efteem ; 


ert, is the 


pon a Meas | ; f : ; 
flow ; all 35 prizes; the conquerors were treated with | to thrive,. or grow rich; to. become frui- 
e whey, ig get honour, convey'd to their ſeveral homes | ful, or grow ripe ; in the art of Writing, it 
ng or mor- vith muſick and guards, and they, and all | is to make great letters, knots, figures, &c. 


the candidates nobly treated, by a ready, eaſy, and ſwift motion of the 


er, accords 

the — LO'REN or FLO'RIN (S.) both an imagi- | hand, to ſet off and adorn the writing; 

ea; and in nary and a real coin; real, it is of divers va- | a curious ſort of needle-work done upon 
the thread lues, according to the place where, and metal | fine muſlin, &c. In Mar, it is the graceful 
rarp is 0 whereof it is made; the filver -florins of Hol- | manner of diſplaying the colours, which the 
at lying up lud are worth about two and twenty pence | enſigns or fiandard-bearers make ufe of upon 


half-penny ſterling 3 thoſe of Genoa, &c, a- | extraordinary occaſions ; alſo to brag, boaſt, 
bout eight pence farthing ſterling; 5 pieces of | or pretend to a great deal more than a perſon 
three forins are called ducatoons : As a mo- is able to do; alſo to run over the ſeveral 


d 
”. 


or drove 9 


come toges hey account, the florin is uſed by the Italian, keys, ſtrings, &c. of a muſical inſtrument, 
Dutch and German merchants and bankers in | before the beginning of a grand performance, 

jonly of the keeping their books, and making out their | to ſce whether the inſtruments are in tung, 

make ond accompts, but variouſly valued and ſubdivi-] and to put the hand in a proper poſition for 


ded ; formerly in England, there were gold | the key of the compoſition, : 
coins that were called florins, FLOU' (V.) to mock, deſpiſe, jeer, or make 
URENTINE (S.) a peculiar ſort of tart | game at a perſon or thing. LY 
ſo called; alſo a native or inhabitant of Flo- FLOU”FING (S.) ſpeaking ſcornfully, proud- 
Face in Lay; alſo a peculiar fort of mar- ly, or diſdainfully; to ſhew one's reſent- 


r laſh with 


ing upward 
owing ori- 


any kind df ble, the veins of which have a natural re- ment by diſreſpectul words. 

alſo a lang ſemblance to houſes, buildings, &g. by ſome | FLOW (V.) to come upon a perſon or thing 
eds upon called landſcape marble, . greatly or haſtily, like the motion of water 
wand pritf O'RID (A.) any thing in its prime, beauty, | when the tide is coming in. | 


Ir ſplendor ; alſo a thing curiouſly orna- [FLOWN or FLED (A.) run, gone, or flew 
nented, a ſpeech full of rhetorick, a very] away, made its eſcape, or got off. 
oquent oration or perſon, FLOWER (S.) that part of a plant, Which 
URIDNESS (S.) eloquence, a ready and | contains the organs of generation, or thole 
deautiful manner of expreſſing one's thoughts, | proper for the propagation of its kind; and 
Kher by word or writing. 2 in Grain or Fruit, is that which precedes the 
URIST (S) a perſon {killed or delighting corn, produce, or ſced, | x 
the ſtudy, cultivation, and nature of all FLOWER (V.) to produce or bring forth 
ts of flowers, flowers or bloſſoms life fruit-trees ; to (mile, 


abundane 
woman that 
menſes, > 
e to freely 
) the ben 
„ &c. math 
0 hold fa. 
ſurface #4 


or artibeil 0a or FLOTI LLA (S.) the plate-fleet, | mantle, or be briſk and. lively like bottled 
4 kich the Spaniards ſend annually to ſome | drink. | | | 

plain ard f u of the Wit-Indjes, WP FLO'WERED (A.) ornamented, adorned, T. 
x eres j a TACES (S.) what twims or floats cloſely | mingled, or ſprinkled with flowers, parti- [l 
ick, &, | 0 the ſurface of the ſea, or navigable cularly ſpoken of filks wove with variety of + 
sof fe 30 5 colours and flowers. | 
clans WY 4 or FLO\TZAM (S.) ſuch goods | FLUUCTUATE (v.) to ſwim or move upon il 
reat 4 : gp by ſhipwreck, and that fwim] the ſurface of the waters all manner of ways; a 
an * . t e ſurface of the waters, which by alſo to waver in opinion, to be unſettled in 

Lare R the lord high-admiral are] judgment and reſolution, relating to any 

T uu 39 Nie 1 POP 1 5 thin . : | 

; painted f PUNCE (V.) to ruſh or jump into the wa- | F LU'CTUATING (A.) wavering, unſettled, 


th a gall 
flo 


| in er. by ſome ſudden impulſe; to go] irreſolute; allo floating or ſwimming back - 
dbruptiy out of company, and expreſf- Wards and forwards, &c, Th 
e N FEUc- 


% 


— 


FLU 


or being undetermined. 
FLUE (S.) the ſoft or downy hair of a rabbet, 


a chimney, thro* which the ſmoke aſcends 
and evaporates.- 

FLUENCY or FLUENTNESS (S.) readi- 
neſs of ſpeaking or writing pertinently upon 
any ſubject. | 

FLU'ENT (A.) eloquent, ready or prepared 
to ſpeal ar write upbn any ſubje& at any 
time. 2 f 

FLUID (A.) ready, or eaſily flowing, like 

water, from whence all bodies that natu- 

rally have, or artificially are brought to ſuch 
a conſiſtence and property, are called fluid. 
bodies, as wine, oil, metals in flux, &c. 

FLUVDITY or FLUIDNESS (S.) the pro- 
perty or inclination of moving or flowing 
eaſily, like water, that any body has natu- 

rally, or may be reduced to artificially, 

FLUMMER (S.) a cooling conſiſtence, or 
ſort of paſte or jelly made by the boiling up 

of oatmeal and water together. 

FLU'OR (S.) a flux, courſe, current, or 
ſtream, particularly the ſtate of a metalline 
or other body, that before was hard and ſo- 
lid, but now by fuſion reduced into a ſtate 

. of fluidity. * 

FLUO RES (S.) among the Miners, a fort of 
ſpar, ſoft and tranſparent. 

FLURT or FLIRT (V.) to throw or ſprinkle 
water about with one's fingers, a bruſh, &c, 

FLURT (S.) a whore, a ſorry wench, &c. 

FLUSH (S.) at Cribbage, and other games 

upon the cards, is when the whole number 
held, or otherwiſe, according to the law of 
the game, is all of one ſort or ſuit; alſo a 
bluſh or red colour ariſing in the counte- 
Nance upon hearing immodeft words, &c. 
and ſometimes occaſioned by an internal diſ- 
order ; alſo great plenty of money, wares, 
trade, &c. : 


* 


all of a ſudden; to pour in or overload, to 
have too great a plenty of money, &c. alſo 
to elevate a perſon's mind with good news, 
great praiſes, or expectations, &c. 
FLU'STERED (A.) put into diſorder, fright- 


ened, ſome what intoxicated with liquor. 


ſorts, as concert flute, octave flute, German 
fe, e, | N 
FLUTE (V.) in Architecture, is to channel or 
cut into a ſet number of hollows, with a 
ſmall fillet between each, the columns of 
the richer orders, to render them ſtill more 
beautiful. | | 
FLU'TINGS (S.) the channels, hollows, o 
gutters cut in a column, 5 55 
FLU'TTER (V.) to fly about haſtily, to 
make a noiſe or buſtle, to do a thing im- 
perfectly, and as it were in a hurry, fright, 
or confuſion, | RET 
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' FLUCTUA'TION (s.) a wavering, boring, 


. feathers of a fowl, &c. alſo the paſſage of 


\ 


FLUSH (V.) to bluſh, or grow red in the face 


FLUTE (S.) a wind-muſical inſtrument very 
much in uſe, of which there are various 


[FL (S.) an inſet fo called; alſo the regh 


a 


FOA 


FLUX (S.) the regular and * 10 b For 
in of the tide, or the $94 40 0 de 
in a fluid condition; YI OB 


i in Phyſict, it 
traordinary iſſue or Pra _— 


mour, and according to their ſeats an vri. 
ouſly denominated, as a flux of the bell 
uterine Flux, ſalival flux, Cc. in Oi. 
ſry, it is the reducing metals, that by natur 
are hard and ſolid, to a condition of foi 

and then it is ſaid to be in a flux, for which 
purpoſe various powders or preparations ar 
made uſe of, as powder of antimony h u 
approved one, to facilitate the ready mel. 

FLUNIBLE (A.) ar 

A.) any thing that can be reg. 
ced to the ſtate of Pane oh or e 5 
heat or fire, &c. 

FLUXIONS (S.) in Phy/ick, is a ſudden dl. 
lection of morbid matter in any part of the 
body; alſo a particular arithmetick, or am- 
lyſis of infinitely ſmall, variable quant 
or the method of finding an infinitely im 
quantity, which being taken an infnit 
number of times, becomes equal to a girg 
quantity, f 

FLY (V.) to move thro' the air by the act 
tance of wings, like birds; alſo to nuky 
haſte, to run, move, or go ſwiftly, 


7 


ting inſtrument of a jack, clock, &, th 
keeps the whole machine in due order ; a 
the name of that part of a mariner's con 
paſs, upon which the 32 points of thew 
are wrote down; alſo the name of 21 
boat or veſſel with a broad bow, uſed int 
_ coaſting trade; alſo the name of a light chi 
bodied coat much in faſhion at this tine 
FLY'ERS: (S.) in Archre&ure, ſuch fan 
go ſtraight, and do not wind round a 
whoſe ſteps are quadrangular, 
FLV ING (S.) moving thro" the air by 
help of wings; going from place to puce 
a ſwift or expeditious manner, 
Flying Bridges, in Fortification, ate m 
of two ſmall bridges laid one upon the | 
ther; ſo that the uppermoſt is mori 
ward by the help of ropes and pullits f 
the end is joined to the deſigned place 
Flying Camp, a ſmall part of an m 
both horſe and foot, that continually 
the field, making divers motions to pr 
the incurſions of the enemy. 
Flying Pinion, is that part of 2 clock k 
has a fly or fan to gather air, and 
bridle the rapidity of its motion, when f 
weight deſcends in the ſtriking part. 
FOAM or FOME (S.) the white ſcum 
or ſurge of the ſea ; the froth or (pt 
horſe, boar, &c. rais'd by hard running! 
FOAM (V.) to be vaſtly enraged, 11 
mad, ſo that the ſpittle is as it WR 
up, and comes out of the wout 7 5 
tarily, like a wild boar that is doch b 
and wounded ; alſo to riſe in froth 5 | 
ſcum, like a turbulent or difturbes 65 


perſon: 
other, 
VIL (8. 
art of ſr 
thing th 
other th 
the bac! 
them re 
&c. in 7 
Ous ſtone 
half fall 
VIL (v. 
or conful 
ornamen 
advantagy 
DILING 
real or fa 
them the 
Mg, Cong 


U 


F OI 


cal coming 


jeceive or cheat. ; X 
any thing 5-4 6. a ſmall pocket, uſually made in 5 | 
it is an ex. waift- band of mens breeches to put watches, 
f ſome bu · old, or other valuables in, privately or ſe- 
US are Vet} | rate alſo a trick, put-off, cheat, &c. - 
che belh, O'CAGE (S.) a tax or duty called hearth- 
in Cn money, chimney-money, or fire-money, be- 
at by nature ing a certain ſum levied upon every houſe, 
of flowing according to the number of fires or chim- 
» for which nies that were in it, 5 
arations we Ocus (S.) in e and the Conick Sec- 
imony is 1 ting, is the point in the circle, parabola, el- | 
ready melt lipfis, and hyperbola, wherein the rays re- 
fected from all the parts of theſe qurves do 
can be ni. concur and meet. ; 
running, by ODER (S.) any fort of proviſion or food 
for cattle; alſo the name of a quantity of 
a ſudden col lead, which in divers places is of divers 
y part of the weights, as in London it is 19 hundred and & ; 
tick, or n. at Neweaftle 21 hundred, in Derbyſhire 24 
le quantities hundred, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, 
finitely. UN according to the cuſtom of the ſeveral liber- 
n an innig ties where it is melted or made. 
ual to a fh O'DDER (V.) to provide ſtraw, hay, oats, 
: c. for cattle to lie on, and eat of, 
ir by the af OE (S.) an enemy, one who endeavours to 
allo to mak hurt or deſtroy another, 
fly. OEDERAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
ſo the regu covenant, article, or agreement. g 
ock, Ke. thy OE'TOR (S.) a ſtink or unpleaſant ſmell, 
ue order ; a for which reaſon the phyſicians give this 
Nariner s an name to a ſtinking breath, 
ts of the OE'TUS (S.) the young of any thing in the 
ame of a womb, after all its parts are perfected or 
W, uſed nl formed, but generally reſtrained fo the hu- | 
of a light l man ſpecies, 
at this unt 0G (S.) a thick miſt, or gathering together 
5 ban of vapours in the air, ſo that things at a 
nd round, u 


ſmall diſtance cannot be diſtinctly perceived. 
0GGY (A.) obſcure, dark, thick weather; 
| alſo unſettled, thick, unrefined ale, &c. 
OH (Part.) oh naſty, filthy, or good-for- 
nothing perſon or thing, \ 


the air by 
lace to pate 


ation, are m 
ne upon the 


ne wel | tion of a perſon in liking or preferring one 
is rmoreol 


perſon or thing very ſolicitouſiy before an- 


and pullies, 0 other, without juſt reaſon. | 
zned place VIL (S.) a blunt, or inſtrument to learn the |. 
art of an n art of ſmall ſword or fencing with; alſo any 
continually We thing that ſets off, ornaments, or makes an- 
otions to pſt other thing look better; alſo what is put on 
. the back fide of looking-glaſſes to make 
of 2 clock l them reflect, or at the bottoms of cryſtals, 
r air, and Kc. in rings, to make them reſemble preci- 
otion, with? ous ſtones ; alſo a ſort of baſtard throw, or 
ing part. half fall in wreſtling, - 

chite ſcum 3 IL (V.) to put in diſorder, to trouble, vex, 
oth or (pit or contuſe ; to conquer or overcome; alſo to 
ard running ornament, embelliſh, or ſet off to the beſt 
araged, Wh advanta . 

a5 it war! DING (S.) the putting ſomething under 
> mouth 0 ? real or factitious ſtones or jewels, to render 
is _ ug the more beautiful; alſo the diſorder- 
. al le & conquering, or overpewsring a perſon, 


Fon (v.) to put of with an excuſe, to gull, | 


OIBLE (S.) the natural weakneſs or inclina- 


1 


| 


7 
N 
N 


Y 


. 


— 


2 


FOM 
&c, alſo the imperfe& traces or marks of 


deers feet upon the graſs, that are ſcarcely 
viſible, 


FOIN (V.) in Fencing, is to make a paſs or 


thruſt at a perſon, 


FOINES (s.) the furs or ſkins of weaſels, fer- 


rets, &c, 


'FOIST (V.) to inſert, forge, or put in, a part, 


ſentence, word, &c, into # book. or writing 
ſurreptitiouſly, with an evil intent, to make 
it paſs as genuine, 


FOLD. (S.) a place to collect or put ſheep in, 


to preſerve them from the weather, wild 
beaſts, &c, alſo the doubling up, or plaitin 

of a garment, particularly in the ſkirts o 

mens upper coats, 


FOLD (V.) to collect ſheep together in an in- 


cloſed place, to fodder them, &c. alſo to 
plait or double up a garment, piece of cloth, 
or other thing, 


FO'LDAGE (S.) a right or liberty of folding. 


or collecting ſheep together in a field, &c. 


FOLE or FOAL (S.) the young colt of a mare,, 


aſs, &c, 
FOLE (V.) to bring forth young colts, 


- 


FOLIAGE (S.) in Painting, Carving, Oc. or- 


namental work, repreſent ng leaves or flow- 
ers; alſo a cluſter or aſſemblage of branches, 
leaves, flowers, &c. 


FO'LIATING (S.) ſpreading or ſticking a 


compoſition of proper matter upon the back 
of looking-glaſſes, to make them reflect the 
images that ſtand before them. N 
FO LIO (S.) properly ſignifies a leaf, tho“ very 
frequently it is confounded with page; in 
Merchants Ledgers, the double face, or right 
and left hand opening of the book, is num- 
bered both alike ; it is a term uſed alſo by 
Bookſellers, for ſuch papers or volumes as are 
printed in whole ſheets, one page of which 
is one fide of an half-ſheet of any ſize what= 
ever. 
OLE (S.) the ſame with people or inhabitants 
of any place or nation, | 


F 


FO'LEINGHAM (S.) in Lincolzſbire, though it 


is ſituate very pleaſantly upon a riſing ground, 
in a very heathful air, and ſupplied with ſe- 
veral extraordinary good ſprings, yet it is a 
town of very ſmall trade, and has a little 
market weekly on Thurſday; Liſtaft from 


F 


London 83 computed, and 102 meaſured. miles. 
O'LESTONE (S.) a maritime town in Kent, 


very ancient, and now a member of the port 
of Dover, is incorporated by the name of a 
mayor, jurats, and commonalty ; its market 
is weekly on Thurſday ; diftant from London 
62 computed, and 69 meatured miles. 

FO'LLOW (V.) to go after, imitate, or en- 
deavour to do, or be like a perſon or thing; 
alſo what is the conſequence or deduction of 
or from a propoſition. 

FO'LLY (S.) any ſort of weakneſs, fooliſh- 
neſs, imperfection, or irregularity. | 
FOMENT (V.) to breed, nouriſh, encourage, 
or abet a quarrel, diſturbance or * 3 

| ſn 


N 


FOO 
affo to rub, comfort, or cheriſh an aggrieved 
to abate the ſwelling, &c. 


kinds, viz, the liquid, or bathing the whole 
Body, or ſome part with warm decoctions 
of herbs, &c. the dry, which is performed 
Dy ftuffing bags full of herbs, &c. which be- 
ing heated, are applied to the aggrieved part. 
70 D (A.) paſſionately in love with, or vehe- 
mently deſirous of a thing or perſon. 

. JONDLE (V.) to humour, , pleaſe, indulge, 
play with, or extravagantly love a thing. 


gence, or value for a perſon or thing. 
FONT (S.) a ſmall room, baptiſtry, or place 
' | partitioned off in a church, or a large baſon, 
wherein water is kept to baptize infants or 
converts ; alſo the name printers give to'a ſet 
of letters of one ſize, both great and ſmall, 
together with the ſtops, points, &c. to ena- 
ble them to compoſe and print a work in 
that character, called engliſi, pica, brewer, 
Sc. according to what the ſize may be. 
FO/NTINELLE (S.) a ſmall fountain; in 
Surgery, means any natural or artificial col- 
lection and evacuation of humours, as it 
were from a fountain, as an iſſue in the arm 
leg, back, &c, 
FOOD (S.) any t 


* 


| hing that is fit for viduals or 
ſuſtenance, and ſometimes it includes drink- 
ables, as well as catables. : 
FOL (V.) to impoſe upon a perſon, to de- 
ceive, bubble or cheat him. 5 
FOOL. (S.) an idiot, or perſon uncapable of 
diſtinguiſhing between right or wrong; alſo 
an indifcreet, paſſionate, irregular perſon, 
one who acts contrary to that ſenſe and rea- 
ſon he is endowed with; the ancients repre- 
ſented a foo! by a ſheep, 1 
- FOO'LERY is.) childiſh, wanton filly or un- 
- juſtifiable words or actions. "2 
FOOL-HA'RDY (A.) raſh, inconſi 
_._. reaſonable, &c. 
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inconfiderate, &c. | 
FOOT (S.) that member of the body we walk 
upon; alſo the bottom of a ladder, hill, 
mountain, &c, alſo a well known meaſure, - 
i confiſting of twelve inches; in Poetry, a foot 
is ſometimes two, three, or more ſyllables, 
* ealled a ſpondee, dactyl, &c. 


* — 
* 


” : 


, 
N I 


not yet arrived to the age and ſtature of a 
man, kept to go of errands, clean knives, 


wait at table, &c. 
FOO T-HOOKS or FU'TTOCKS (S.) the 
compaſſing timbers which give the breadth 
and bearing to a ſhip. - 
FOO!TING (S.) an entrance to or beginning 
of a thing; alſo when a perſon has got or 
made ſome conſiderable advances in a thing, 
ke is ſaid to have got good footing. R 

FOO'TMAN (S.) a man ſervant that is to 
run or go of errands, to attend or wait upon 


FOOLISH (A.) wanton, filly, childiſh, weak, 
IFO RAGER (S.) he that goes to ſeek, bud 


'*FOO!T- BOY (S.) a lad, boy, or young perſon, | 


Part, by applying warm cloths or medicines | 


FOMENTA/TION (S.) in Phy/ick, is of two | 


* 


O NDNESS (S.) over and above love, indul- | 


, 


. 


; 


* 


FOO'TMAN's MAUND 
Language, is an artificial fore, ſuch a; beg. 


FOR 


„ 


to 0 ready to execute 
meſſages, &c. they ſhall be appoi 

any perſon that travels or ng, | 
FOO TMANSHIp (s.) the : 


any orders, car 


man; alſo the duty or offi 


gars make upon their arms; legs, &c, 


FOOT-PACE (S.) a term in Arcbitectur, for 
ace that is put in a flight 
oing u 
a cloth or he _ 
ing ſpread upon a chair or bed of ſtate: 4G 
the common rate of motion that 1 perſon ar 
traveller goes or walks when on foot, and 


the broad place or ſp 
of ftairs, for the more commodious 
and down; alſo a mat, 


% 


neither on horſeback, nor in a carriage, 


FOO'T-PAD (S.) a rogue or thief that wks 
on foot, and robs perſons that are travel 


the roads, or walking the ſtreets. 


F OO'T-STEP (S.) the mark, tract, or ins 
preſſion made by the foot in the clay. fad 
&c. alſo any remains or traces left of a clit 
whereby it might be judged or found out what 
the thing was; alfo a ſmall riſing to get up m 


a coach, &c, or any thing to reſt the foot on, 


FOP (S.) a whimſical, fcoliſh, empty fellow, 
one that is wholly taken up about modes a 
faſhions in dreſs, and by the effeminateney 
of his behaviour, comes nearer to a womat 


than a. man; 


FO!PPERY (S.) fooliſhneſs, extravagant gat 
in dreſs, Tantaſtical effeminateneſs, aum. 


neſs, &c, -: 


s of is not to be done; allo a word of ts 

Piss, or letting a thing alone, uſed inthe 

* compoſition of other words, as, firbear, fi 

ive, forſake, &c, | 

FU'RAGE (V.) to collect, get, or provi 
food, &c. for horſes, ' 

FO'RAGE (S.) proviſion for horſes, ſuch u 
corn, hay, ſtraw, &c. | 


provide neceſſaries for horſes. : 
FORBEA'R (V.) to let alone, leave of, af 
continue, 2 
FORBE'ARANCE (S.) the diſcontinung 
leaving off, or letting a thing alone; alſo be 
premium paid for the uſe of a ſum of mung; 
called forbearance money. 
FORBI'D (V.) to order a perſon not to 404 
thing; to countermand orders that war 
given before, &c. 
FORCE (S.) compulſion, co 
power, might, ſtrength ; | 
is the doing an act illegally, as entering 4 
perſon's houſe, by breaking open the Y 
c. in Mechanics, it is the ſame thing * 
power, and means fo much impetus, or 
ing upon a thing, as is applied to It, x 
weight, ſtrength of men, horſes, Wa 
laſticity of a ſpring, &c- p (80 


nſtraint, violent 
n a Law Serſy : 


try ay 
J Ub 
Wt performance, dia- 
ity, or capacity of a good walker or fool 
ce of a footman, 
(S.) in the Canting 


OR. Fart.) a word uſed to ſhew why a thig 


the maſter or miſtreſ; whien they | ORC 
CY * * .* 0 $ * 
by walking or riding immediate A oblig 


will 
knov 
ſent ; 
faſten 
fine 
O'RC 
thing 
ORC 
up or 
in ord 
O'RCI 
teeth. 
O'RCI 
tion 0 
O'RCI 
unden 
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FORCE V.) to compel, conſtrain, make, or 


de x perſon to do What is againſt thei 
— nelinstions; to raviſh, or carnally 
je with a woman without her con- 


fatening by violen 


by art. ; — 
ORCED (A.) compelled, or made to do a 
thing againſt a perſon's will or inclination, &c. 
O'RCEPS (S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument to take 
up or hold dead, proud, or corrupted fleſh, 
in order to cut it off from the ſound part. 
O'RCERS (S.) an inſtrument uſed to pull out 
teeth, | Ds | 
O'RCES (S.) the troops or armies of any na- 
tion or people, | * 
D'RCIBLE (A.) powerful, ſtrong, prevailing, 
undeniable; in Lazo, it is either the violent 
entering into a houſe, &c. or the like main- 
taining or keeping poſſeſſion againſt a law- 
ful power, ; f 
ORCIBLENESSs Se might, power, 


| or a ſtrong compelling, or forcing quality. 


ORD (S.) a part of a river that is eaſily paſſ- 
able, y reaſon of its ſhallowneſs, 

DRD (V.) to paſs or ga over a river or other 
water on foot, to wade through or croſs. 

D RDABLE (A.) a river, &c, that is ſhallow 
or paſſable, whoſe waters may be waded or 
walked through or ovex- - A 
DVRDABLENESS (S.) the poſſibility or ca- 
pableneſs of a river's being gone over eafily, 
or without danger of drowning, 


DRE-APPOINT (V.) to ordain or appoint 


before a thing comes to paſs, 

DRE-A'RM (V.) to tell, prepare, or make 
a perſon ready againſt what may hereafter 
come to paſs, | — 8 
RE-BO DE (V.) to propheſy or foretel, to 
Imagine, think, or ſurmiſe what ſhall come 
to paſs ; to be ominous, 

VRE-BOLTS (S.) iron pins made with an 
eye at each end, into which an iron forelock, 


pr key is driven, to prevent its ſtarting, par- 


bcularly uſed in Ship-building, to keep the 


abers firm, 


PRECAST (S.) contrivance, or well con- 
ulting or thinking upon a thing before it is 
ndertaken, 7 
RECA'ST (v.) to conſider well upon 3 
patter, and project the manner of doing it 
tefore it be put in execution, 
RE-CASTLE (S.) in a Ship, that part or 
lace where the foremaſt ſtands. 
KE-CLO'SE (v.) a Late term, ſignifying 
o bar, clude, ſhut out, or prevent per- 
In otherwiſe entitled to claim, from the 
oy an eftate for ever. 
. E-CLO'SED (A.) prevented, barred, hin- 
75 ſhut out, or excluded before-hand. 
8 (S.) the fore - ſail of a ſhip. 
DOOR (S.) the door in the principal 
= ng r houſe, next the ſtreet, read, &c. 
3 (S.) predeceſſors, thoſe 
ved a great while ago, and is taken | 


[ 


: FOR 
both in a general and particular ſenſe fbr the 
inhabitants of the ſame nation or Kingdom, or 
elſe for the originals of a particular family. 


the thumb. 
FO'RE-FOOT (s.) in 
| or leg next the head; alſo a Ses term uſed 
when one ſhip liss or falls acroſs another, 
FO'RE-FRONT (S.) the face, or outſide of 
| ay thing. S 
FOREGOꝰ“ (V.) to decline, let alone, give up, 
| deft from, quit all right or claim to; alſo 
to out-do or go, to leave behind, or go be- 
yond, to excel, | Sal 
FORE-GO'ERS (S.) harbingers or purveyers, 
who go before the king in his progreſs, to 
make proviſion for his reception. 
FO'REHEAD (S.) the upper part of the face, or 


another kingdom or dominion ; alſo what- 
ever digreſſes or departs from the queſtion or 
matter in hand; in Lav, it is uſed in divers 
ſenſes, as for an anſwer that is not triable in 
the county where it is made, or for an at- 
tachment of a foreigner's goods found within 
the liberty of the city, &c. in the hands of 
ſome third perſon, for the ſatisfaction of 2 
citizen or freeman, to whom the foreigner 
oweth money; ſo any thing that is triable in 
another county, is called forezpn matter, 


in the Exchequer, to whom all ſheriffs' ot 
bailiffs do repair to be appoſed by him of rheir 
green wax, after they are appoſed of their 
ſums out of the Pipe- office; his bufineſs is 
to examine the ſheriff's eſtreats with the 
record, and to aſk the ſheriff what he has to 
ſay. to every particular ſum therein, 
Foreign Plea, is refuſing the judge as in- 
competent, becauſe the matter in hand wat 
not within his precinct. NE 
Foreign Service, is that whereby a mean 
lord holdeth of another, without the compaſs 
of his own fee, or that Which a tenant per- 


lord paramount, 


before-hand. | 


FORE-JU'DGED (A.) is when the oH of -- . 
any court is baniſh d or expelled for ſome of:: 


ferice, or for non- appearance to a bill filed 
againſt him. * " 
FORE-KNTGHT (S.) a piece of wood in the 
ſhape of a man's head, faſt bolted to the 
beams upon the ſecond deck of a ſhip, 
FORE-LOCKS (S.) quch part of a head of hair 
as hangs down on the fore-part of the head; 
and in a Ship, are ſmall flat wedges, put into 
the endsõf bolts to keep them. trom ſtarting 
out of the holes, ſometimes called keys. 
FORE-KNO*'W (V.) to know that ſuch a thing 
or event will come to paſs, before it actually 


does, 


FORE-KNOW'LEDGE (S.) the knowing 
| that 


,FORE-FINGER (S.) that which is next to 
Quadrupeds, that foot 


that from the eye-brows to the top of the head. 
FO'REIGN (A.) any thing that comes from 


Foreign Oppoſer or Appoſer, is an officer 


formeth, either to his own lord, or to the 


FORE-JU'DGE (v.) to judge or ſentenee 
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FO'RENOON. (S.) the firſt or beginning part 
of the day, any time before. noon, or twelve 


FOR 


| that any thing will be before it actually is, | the place inſpiring well-meani 
'FORELAND or FORENESS (s.) in Navi-| 6 


| gation, a point of land running or jutting 
out into the ſea; in PFortification, it is a ſmall 
ſpace of ground between the wall of a place 
and-the moat. „ 

FO RELOIN (S.) in Hunting, is when a hound 
going before the reſt of the cry meets the 
chace and goes away with it. 

FOREMAN (S.) in Juries, is the preſident or 

chief man, that brings in, and delivers the 

verdict, &c. In Trade, it is the principal 
work man ſet over the others, both to direct 
and govern them. 5 | 

FO'RE-MAST (S.) is a large round tree or 
piece of timber, put to, or fixed in the fore- 
part of a ſhip, on which the fore-ſail and 
fore-top-maſt ſail- yards are carried, uſually 
divided into three parts or diſtinctions, viz. 
the fore-maſt, which is the whole taken to- 
gether ; the fore · top-maſt, which is half the 

length of the whole; and the fore-top-gal- 
lant- maſt, which is half the fore-top-maſt, 
or a quarter of the whole. 185 

FO REM OST (A.) in the front of a battle, 
or beginning of an affair; the firſt, head, 
chief, ring-leader, &c, in any buſineſs. 


o'clock, , | 
FORE-ORDAIN (V.) to appoint or deter- 
mine before- hang. f 
FO RE-PART (S.) the principal front of a 
bouſe, building, &c. the firſt or beginning 
part of any thing. 
FORE-PRTZE (V.) in Lazu, to except ſome- 
thing out of a conveyancſdeQ. | 
FORE-RUNNER (S.) a meſſenger, &c. that 
comes to apprize perſons that ſome other ex- 
traordinary perſon or thing will ſhortly come. 
FORE-SHE'W (V.) to ſignify, declare, pre- 
dict, or tell before-hand. | 


FO'RE-SAIL (S.) that fail that belongs, or is | 


fixed to the fore-maſt, 


FORE-SAY or FO R- SAV (v.) to recal, un- 
do, renounce, or countermand. 


FORE-SEE (V.) to fee or know before -hand, | 


to foretel, prog noſticate, or predict. © | 
FORE-SHORTEN (V.) a term in Painting, 
importing the perſpective repreſentation of 
a2 thing. 
FO/RE-SIGHT (S.) the knowledge a perſon 
has of the conſequenoe of certain actions, 
acquired by comparing and conſidering the 
nature and tendency of them together, 
FO'RE-SEKIN (S.) the ſkin that covers the top 
or head of a man's yard, commonly called 
the prepuce, and is what is partly cut off by 
_ thoſe that uſe. circumciſion, 
FO'REST (S.) a large parcel or tract of ground. 


covered with trees, anciently ſo large as to 


be 60 days journey, as was the Hercinian fo- 
reſt; the Ancients adored foreffs, imagining a 
great part of their gods reſided there; from 


FOR 
: and piyj 
: opportunity to deſigning men, moſt a 
ſuperſtition that 1s, and has been in 5 
world, took its riſe ; the ſcripture acquainti : 
us, that the Heathens and idolatrous 70 
retired to ſuch places to ſacrifice to their fl 
deities 3 in a Law Senſe, it is defined to be 
certain territory of woody grounds, and fr. 
ful paſture, privileged for wild beat * 
fowls of foreſt, chaſe, and warren to reſt and 


7 
abide in, under the ſafe protection l 
for his delight; meered 5bd — FO 
moveable bounds, maris, meers ; and head 01 
daries, known either by matter of record, ſo 
preſcription, repleniſhed with wild beat F/ 
venary or chaſe, and with great coverts ni 
vert, for ſuccour of the ſaid beaſts} for pre it 
ſervation and continuation of which place FO! 
with the vert and veniſon, there are certain Inj 

_ peculiar laws, privileges and officers 3 1 pri 
No perſon can poſſeſs a foreſt but the kin, for 
2. None can act in the courts appointed hut fel 
by the king's commiſſion, 43. None bit ie ma 
king's officers can do any thing relating oz me! 
foreſt, The way of making a fore is thy; 1. 
certain commiſſioners, appointed under the be | 
great ſeal, view the ground intended, a vide 
fence it round; this being reported in chat ſign 
cery, the king cauſes it to be procline * 

throughout the county where the land lis eftre 
that it is a foreſt; and from that time toe bad 
governed by the laws of a foref, al f what 
hibits all perſofis to hunt therein withouthi Was | 
leave: There are in England 68 fad! in th 
chaſes, and upwards of 780 parks, before 

FO'RE-STAFF or CRO SS- TAF (81 who 1 

inſtrument formerly much uſed at {1 Whoſe 
make obſervation of the ſun, moon, at fn to the 
with the face towards the object, but u * 

0 


grown almoſt out of uſe. 
FORE-STALL (V.) to prevent or antip melted 
| a perſon or thing, and commonly mea 
buying up cattle, corn, &c. before it am 
to the market, and thereby ingrofſing tt 
them into few hands, in order to enhai 
the price, and impoſe upon the publich 
crime againſt which there are ſerer in 
tho? ſeldom executed. 
FORE-STA'LLER (S.) a monopolizer, c 
groſſer of a commodity, a buyer up 4 
manufacture, &c, before it comes to N "a 
ket; in Hunting, one that plants hi 
order to ftop the deer that are bolt cd 
> the foreſt. —_— 
FO'RESTER (S.) an officer appointed bj 
king's letters patent to walk the foret, | 
watch the vert and veniſon, and to 4 
and preſent all perſons committung d 
within his walk. 
flat tal 


Prgettin 
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whence, and the natural gloom and ſilence of 


FO'RE-TEETH (S.) the broad, it the e 
the front of a perion's mouth, = d a thin 
FORE-TE'LL * to predict or ul RK (8. 
ſomething will come to paſs a gred on with 
before it happens. | 4 lings faſt 
FO'RE-THOUGHT (s.) a ſedate cu, op, are « 


4 


F 


FOR 


and giring ion bodn the conſequences that will follow 
oft of the o_ 5 things or actions. 
en in the FO'RE-TASTE (S.) a taſting, perceiving, or 
—_— en 
rous 7eur S.) the front of a periwig . 
their falt FORE. TOP (S.) | 7 


FORE-WA/RN (V.) to caution, or warn a 
efore a thing happens. 
CPE (v.) to do an act for which a perſon 


ned to be x 


deaſts, aul muſt pay a fine or mulẽt; alſo to loſe a privi- 
to reſt and lege br poſſeffion that was before enjoy d. 
of the king FO/RFEIT (S.) a fine, mulct, or penalty paid | 
ed withuy. or become due upon the doing or omitting 
and bout ſomething. 

pf record, ot 


) that is liable to be pu- 
114 beat FO'RFEITABE (A:) tha a P 


t coverts 
its; for pre- 


yhich place 


itſelf | : 15 
FORFEITURE (S.) the act of doing or omit- 


e are certin privilege, &c. alſo the thing or fine itſelf ſo 
Acers ; u. forfeited ; among the old ' Romans, 5 eitures 
ut the lig fell to the emperor's Exchequer, by a law 
appointed but made in the reign of Auguſius Ceſar, to aug- 


None but the 


ment the publick revenue. It contained, 


; relating w. 1, That all perſons who lived ſingle ſhould 

foreſt . be incapable of receiving any legacy, pro- 

wry ir vided they did not marry within the time aſ- 
pl 


ſigned by the law; in which caſe, whatever 
was bequeathed to them by will, ſhould be 
eſtreated into the exchequer, 2, Thoſe who 
had no children ſhould loſe one moiety 'of 
what was left them by will. 3. All that 


orted in chan» 
be proclaimed 
e the land lie 
nat time tot 


oreft, and 7 was given by will, to any perſon that died 
ein without in the life of the teſtator, or after his death, 
[ 68 fg! before the will was opened, 4. Every heir, 
_ 9 who neglected to revenge the death of him, 
= 5 6 | whoſe eſtate he inherited, forfeited his eſtate 


to the publick, 
ORGE (S.) a ſmith's hearth, where he heats 


his iron ; alſo a furnace where iron ore is 
melted, 


URGE (V.) to faſhion or make a thing in 
ron or other metal, by heating and ham- 


moon, 0 10 


dect, du n 


nt or ich 
mmonly mea 


before * mering it, Kc. alſo to counterfeit a writing, 
n a invent a ſtory, or make a lie. : 
der to 1 VRGERY (S.) the act of counterfeiting, 
1 the pu * cheating, or impoſing a falſe deed or fact 
are ſevele upon a perſon inſtead of a real one. 
ral PAGE'T (V.) to loſe the remembrance of a 
nopolizer, ung, that was once known, 
x buyer 4 : PRGETFUL (A.) liable or apt to forget any 
t comer J hing, having a bad memory, 
plants wy PRGE'TFULNESS (S.) the infirmity of 
are bro Mrgct:ing, ora want of memory, | 
— = 62 eee remit, paſs by, 
rſon of : 
Ik the 175 mic = n of. a debt, fault, treſpaſs, 
on, and 0: Grvexess (8. ; it- 
iu gr — ) pardon, remiſſion, quit 
GOE' or FOREGOE (v.) to give up or 
road, fat te it the claim or right a 1 8 . 
outh, 4 b a thing ; to leave off or diſcontinue, 
redict or RK (S.) an inftrument commonly made of 


fon with vote” 3 
Apr prongs, to ſtick into, and hold 


and when made about five inches 


niſhed by fine, mulct, or loſs of the thing | 


FOR 


ce eat, and when made larger have cbm 


monly ſome appellation added to it to diſtin- 


gui it, ſuch as fleſb-fork, dung: fort, &c. 


FO'RKED (A.) any thing made or growing 


; With prongs or diviſions in it like a fork, fo 


the heads of deer, and all other cattle with 


two horns or branches. | 


miſerable, comfortleſs, diftrefled, alone, help- 


«+ 


FORLO'RN (A.) _ frightful, afflicted, 


leſs, deſpairing; in Var, thoſe ſoldiers that 


are ſent upon ſome dangerous enterprize, or 
that make the firſt onſet in a battle, &e. are 
, © called the forlorn- hope. e 
FORLO/RNESS (S.) the unhappy condition 
of widows, orphans, or others that have 
loſt their comfort and ſupport, and are wi.h- 
out friends or relief. | 


ing ſomething liable to a fine, mulct, loſs off FORM (S.) the method, manner, ſhape of 


animals, flowers, fruits, &c. or way of do- 
| ing things; alſo ſo much as a printer com- 
poſes. to be worked off at a time, which: is 
commonly one face or fide of a ſheet; in 
Hunting, it is the ſeat of a hare ; in Schools, 
it 1s the ſeat or bench the ſcholars fit on, and 
ſometimes it is the degree of learning that a 
number of lads are in or about ; and in a 
Phyſical Senſe, it is the reſult of matter and 


to compole the ſhape or body. | 


FORM (V.) to make, contrive, invent, or 


deviſe; alſo to ſhape, &c. | 
FO'RMAL (A.) preciſe, pretendedly exact and 
punctual, very ſtiff and affected; alſo the 
being over and above ceremaniouss  - 
FO'RMALIST (S.) one who confines himſelf 
to great punctuality, preciſeneſs, and cere- 
mony. ; - 
FORMA'LITY (S.) ceremony, preciſeneſs, 
ſtiffneſs, affectation. | 
FORMA'LITIES (S. ) the dreſs, robes, or 
particular ornaments that magiſtrates of ei- 
ties, members of corporations, &c, wear 
upon folemn occaſions ; alſo the ceremonious 
doing of any thing. 
FORMALITZE (V.) to act or pretend to be 
very exact, punctual and ceremonious. 
FO'RMALLY (Part.) any thing done in a 
tiff, ſet, punctual, or ceremonious way or 
manner, 3 
FORMA'TION (S.) the making, methodiz- 
ing, or doing a thing regularly. | 
FO'R MER (A.) the perſon or thing ſpoken of 
before. : | 
FO'RMERLY (Part.) in time paſt, hereto- 
fore, &c. | 
FO'RMIDABLE (A.) terrible, frightful, dread- 
ful, that occaſions great fear ar Aiſorder. 
FO'RMOST or FO'REMOST (S.) he that 
goes in the front; alſo one that excels or goes 
beyond another in aris cr ſciences, any one 
_ that is moſt ready or capable to do a thing, 
 FO'RMULAR (S.) in Phet, is a ſmall or 
little form or preſcription uſed in extempora- 


ME, are uſed to take up the fleſh or victuals 


ſcribed 


motion guided by the power of the Creator, * 


neodus practice; in Divinity, it is a confeſſion 
of faith; in Law, it is a rule or model, pre- 
Xx 
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FORSA/KE (V.) to leave alone, or go away 


FOR 
ſcribed and decreed by authority for the form 
and manner of an act, inſtrument, proceed- 
ing, &, The Roman law was full of them 
for adoptions, divorces, ſtipulations, &c, 
FO'RMULARY (S.) a writing, contaifling 
the form of an oath, atteſtation, abjura- 


tion, &c. alſo the public liturgies or na- 
tional book of church ſervices, prayers, &c. | 


are called formularies. 
FO'RNICATE (V.) to be guilty of, or com 


mit fornication. 


ORNICATION (S.) the act of uncleanneſs, ; 


or carnal converſation between ſingle or un- 


married perſons of both ſexes. 


f 


FORNICA'TOR (S.) a Whore-maſter, and 
commonly is ſpoken of one that converſes 
with ſeveral women criminally, Whether 


married or ſingle. 


' FO'RRAGE (S.) all forts of proviſion for | 


cattle, eſpecially horſes, 'in time of war, 

KFO'RRAGE (V.) to go up and down the 
country, to get hay, ſtraw, oats, &c. eſpe- 
cially in time of war, for the ule of the 
troapers horſes, &c. 


from, to quit, or leave off the practice of 
any thing. - Ry 

FORSOO'TH (S.) the miſtreſs, or head of a 

family. Th 

EORSOOQ'TH (Part.) an expreſſion of banter, 
game, or contempt, wherein a great deal of 
the meaning is contained in the manner of 
ſpeaking, cadence of the voice, or the mo- 
tion and geſture of the body. 

FORSWEA'R (V.) to ſwear falſſy, to affirm 

that to be true, which a perſon. knows to, be 
falſe ; alſo to abjure, renounce, forſake, or 
oblige one's ſelf not to do a certain thing 
under a certain penalty, by a vow, reſolu- 
tion, or oath, 

FORT (S.) a ſmall place of defence, ſtrong by 
nature, or made ſo by art, both for the pre- 
vention of the enemies ſtraggling up into the 
country, or coming down too far, and alſo to 
preſerve. the people therein; there are many 
forts denominated from tt eir particular uſe. 

FORTH (Part.) abroad, or out of a place; 
alſo the name of one of the greateſt.ziyers 
in Scotland. N „„ 

FOR TH-CO/MING (Part.) ready to be pro- 
duced, er now coming out. 

FORETHUINEK (V.) to meditate or conſider 
of the conſequences of things before a perſon, 
acts or does them. | f 


ORTHWITTEH (Part.) immediately, preſvF+ | 


ly, with all ſpeed or expedition. = 
FORTIFIABLE (A.) that may be ſtrength- 
ened, fortified, defended, or made ſafer than 
at preſent it is. 5 


FORTIFICA!TION (s.) the art of building| 
ſuch walis, ramparts, battlements, or out- 
works befare or near a town, army, &c. as | 


may render it more.capable of being defend- 
ed againſt the attacks of an enemy, either by 


JO 


FOR 


ſea or land, and is dirided in 
branches or parts, VIZ, we we ſoon 
Natural Fortification, which is build 
a fort, caſtle, &c. in ach a place that - 
. is very — 66 of accefs, and conſe. 
quently wants hut little complete i 
defence. I Views " 
Defenſive Fortification,, that is chiefly em- 
ployed about the preſervation and . 
FUN the place pitched upon, and is what 
relates to. governors of towns, &c, princi« 
pally to look after. ys = 
Offenſrve Fortificatror, is chiefly. concerned 


about the prejudicing the enemy, and is f 
the beſiegers moſtly regard. PIR ag gh) 
Regular Fortification, is when the baſtions dug out o 
are all equal, or one whoſe figure is a regus FO'SS-WA 
lar polygon, the fides and angles being at highways 
the diſtance of a muſket-ſhot one from au- ſo called 
other; and irregular the contrary, &c. both ſides 
FO/R TIFY (V.) to make ſtrong, by making Deoonfoire 
regular defences both in reſpect of towns, &c, and t 
| cities, &c, and by arguments. or. reaſons for FOSTER (ö 
doing this or that, 5 up, prefers 
FO'RTITUDE (G.) is that virtue and reſolution WAY FO'STER-C 
of mind that goes through difficulties with 2 nurſe, fr 
_ calmneſs and ſerenity, that purſues virtaow natural par 
undertakings, notwithſtanding any oppoli- FO'STER-F, 
tions that may. be made againſt, or diſcov- of and br 
ragements that may attend the purſuance knowing it 
_ thereof, | FO/THER (+ 
FO'RTITUDES (S.) the advantageous ſitus- weight for 1 
tione, or accidental, beneficial conjunction, in different 
c. of the flars, to give aſtrological ſuceſ FOUL (A,) n 
| to any inquiry, R unmanner] 
FO'RTRESS (S.) any place that perſons retire FOUL (v.) t 
to for ſecurity againſt enemies, that is either filthy ; alfo 
naturally ſtrong by its ſituation, or made ſo unavoidably 
by building proper defences, according tothe any thing el 
rules of fortification, , FOU'LDAGE 
FORTUITOUS(A.) any thing that comes ly which fee, 
chance, accidentally or unforeſeenly. FOULDS (S.) 
FORTU/ITOUSNESS (S.) accidentalneſs, cas ment, 
ſualneſs, or the happening by chance, FOULLY (p- 


FO'RTUNATE (A.) ſucceſsful, happy, lvcky, 
that falls out juſt as a perſon wiſhes or delyet, 

FORTUNATELY. (Part.) that happens 0 

ſucceeds well or luckily. : 

FO'RTUNATENESS. (S.) ſucceſs, proſperit! 
happineſs,. thriving. 

FO'RTUNE (S.] a goddefs, which the Au. 


juſtly, diſh 

FOULNESs ( 
Efex, where 
alſo the dirti 
the quality of 
Vour; alſo th 


| cients believed was the governeſs of ther f ſons; alſo an 
fairs, and that ſhe diſtributed wealth and ho FOu/ 
nour at her pleaſure z the is commonly febur town whoſe n 
| ſented in the figure of a blind woman, ſtand: ſtant from 
ing upon the top of a wheeh with wes meaſured mi 
her feet; ſhe was likewile repreſented by 1 VUND (v. ) 
- veral other hicroglyphicks, eſpecially b a certain by; 
' Remans, who erected many temples to hes a college for tl 
under different names, imagining — riches ry, &c, ; 


poſiechon., and. diſpoſal of honour, Mr. 
pleaſures, and all the bappineſs of this Ml 
ſometimes providence is meant 9) this words Fa 

Wn 


FOU 
the gupiter and Venus, who are ſup-, 
poſed betokeners of happineſs or ſucceſs, 
FORWARD (A) one that is very willing or 
ready to do or promote a thing ; alſo ſpoke 
of a piece of work, of which a great par: 
; alſo one of a ready wit, or a: 


, 
* 


another in a Journey' 5 

WARD! 8s (S.) 5, eagerneſs, 
will 18. 1 ; 4 - | 
age ext ditch, or trench ; and with 


' opening, but not perforated. 5 

088 fl. 8.) any ſort of mineral, or hard, 
ſtony metalline body, that grows in, and is 
dug out of the earth. 


ſo called on account of its being ditched on 
both ſides ; it leads from Cornwall through 
Devunſbire, by Coventry, Leiceſter, Newark, | 
Ec. and to Lincoln, - . 
FOSTER (V.) to nouriſh, take care of, bring 
up, preſerve, or educate. : 
FO'STER-CHILD (S.) a child brought up by | 
a nurſe, friend, or any perſon that is not its 
natural parent. | | 
FO'STER-FATHER (S.) he that takes care 
of and brings up another man's child, 
knowing it to be ſo, 
FO/THER (S.) food for cattle ; alſo a ton or 


in different counties, 8 

FOUL (A.) naſty, dirty, filthy, undecent and 
unmannerly; alſo unfair and cheating. 

FOUL (V.) to make a thing dirty, naſty, or 
filthy; alſo a Sea term for being tangled, or 
unavoidably anStroubleſomely engaged with 
any thing elſe, 

FOU'LDAGE (S.) the fame with feldaga; 
which ſee, 

FOULDS (S.) the plaits or doublings in a gar- 
ment, 

FOU'LLY (Part.) naftily, filthily ; alſo un- 
juſtly, diſhoneſtly or baſely. | 

FOU'LNESS (s.) the name of an iſland in 

Ejcx, where many wild-fowl uſed to haunt ; 

alſo the dirtineſs or filthineſs of a thing, oi 

the quality of a perſon's language and beh-- | 

Your ; alſo the diſhoneſty or cheats uſed by | 

lome gameſters, ty impoſe upon raw per- 

— i alſo any unfair practice whatever, 

HAM (s.) in Norfolk, a pretty large 

ood market is weekly on Tueſday ; 

hea London go computed, and 102 


a certain building for ſame.particular vic, a: 


hiſtory, &e, alſo to caſt any thing in any 
4 of metals, as guns, bells, pipes, coins, 
allo the owning or acknowledging that | 


known, 


Nick apprehenſive genius; alſo one that is 
the Surgeons, a Cavity in a bone, with a large] occaſions. 


S. WAv (S.) one of the four principal] m 
* 4 the Romans in England,, which by reaſon of her weakneſs, or ſplit- 


weight for weighing lead of different values 


OUND (V.) to eſtabliſh, ſettle or appoint | 


have got ſomething that was loſt or un- 


teraturc, &c, it is the premiſes or argume 
upon which the book, debate, &c. is made 
or ſuppoſed, | | 
FOUNDER (S.) a perſd that appropriates 4 
certain ſum of money or eftate for the doing 
ſome particular thing, as the building or en- 
dowing a college, &c. alſo a perſon that 
works in metals, and after melting them 
runs them into various forms for ſundi 
purpoſes, in moulds proper to the feveral- 
FOU/NDER (V.) to grow tired; weary; and 
incapable of continuing a work or journey, 
particularly ſpoken of horſes that are Aiſeaſed 
in the feet; and in the Sea Language, it 
means the ſinking or deſtroying a ſhip at ſea, 


ing upon a ſhoal, ſand, rock, &e. becomes 
full of water, and ſo is loſt or fink; _ 
FOU/NDLING (S.) a child found or taken up 
accidentally in the ſtreet, field, &c. without 
knowing to whom it belongs, and of which 
the pariſh is obliged to take care, and be at 
the expence of bringing up. 5 
FOU/NDRTY or FOU ND RR (S;) the att of 
melting, running, or caſting metals into any 
form ; alſo the houſe or place where ſuch 
work js performed. e 
FOU'NTAIN (S ) the ſource; ſpring, or head 
of a river, or any place where water breaks 
firſt out of the earth; alſo the tame of ar- 
tificial water- works that are put in princès, 
noblemens, and gentlemens gardens, for 
curiofity and pleaſure, which go by various 
names, according to their form and embel- 
liſkment ; alſo the original or firſt beginning 
from whence or whom any thing come; of 
is made by, . "5 aps 
FOUR (8) the number marked 4 or IV; 
Some have athrmed this to be a myſterious 
hieroglyphic, that moſt natiotis mean Cod; 
or the ſupreme Being by; becauſe they write 
um, the Mirian adad, the Egypriens 
Amon; the Perjuans Syre; the Grecks S, 
the Latins Deus, Se. | | 


FOURCH (S.) a celay; put-off; or prolong- 


ing a cauſe or matter in law. 8 
FOURCHEE/- (S.) in Heraldry, is a ct6&?&c; 
forked at the ends, and thoſe forks: being 
compoſed of ftraight lines, have blunt or 
flat ends, as if they were cut or ſawn off, 
FOUR CO/RNERS (S.) the four angles of 
medtings of any quadrangular figure or 
room; and in the Menage, it is ſuppoſing 
the voit or round to Le divided into four parts 
or quartets, upon each of which the horſe 
makes a round or two at trot or gallop,” | 


a college for the ſtudy of the aw, divinity, FOURTH (A.) as it reſpects the order of 


things, is three places diſtant from unity, of 
the firit, chat being included in the aumber. 

FOURTH (S.) in Muſick, is one of the har- 
monic intervals of concerds; it is ſometimes 
called diateſſaron; which the anetents deeme 


VUNDATION (s.) ig Buildizg, is the fir 


one vt the greateſt ot moſt perfect eangords 5 
* z * dot 
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| part or beginning of the work A and In Les 
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FRA 
whole thing or number, of which the with. 
meticians have many ſorts, as decimal race 
tions, ſexagenary fractions, and vulgar face 
tions ; and theſe laſt they ſubdivide as folloys 

A Proper or fimple Frafion, which is when on thi 
the quantity expreſſed is leſs than an unit o church 
whole thing, and has its numerator always frequer 
leſs than its denominator, as 2, ꝓ Jy de. 

An improper Frattion, which is when the 
quantity expreſſed is more than an unit c 
whole thing, and hath its numerator ala 


FRA 
but by the moderns is eſteemed a very im- 
perfect one. ; 1 
FOWL (S.) any fort of winged creatures, 

commonly called birds. i 

FOWL (V.) to hunt, kill, or catch birds in 
toils, with guns, &c. | 

FOWLER (S.) a hunter, killer, or catcher of 
birds, 

FO'WLING-PIECE (S.) a light, ſmall gun, 
generally with a pretty long barrel, uſed by 
gentlemen to ſhoot wild fowl, ſmall birds, &c. 

*FOX (S.) a four-footed creature well known, 


FRA'M 
town, 
ruins 
double 


puted, 
FRA'MP 
lantly | 


|; tor alway: bundan- 
greater than its denominator, as 7, 5 pf &, 


are cauę 


commonly of the ſize of a middling dog, 
with a large buſhy tail, and of a rank or 
ſtrong ſmell, runs ſwiftly, and uſes a great 
many turnings and windings to avoid his 


A compound Fraction, may be more or le 
than an unit or whole thing, according to 
the nature of the propoſition, and is always 
expreſſed . by two or more quantities, with 


day, ani 
ted, and 
FRANCE 
FRANCE 


purſuers; the Engliſiß gentry are very much 
addicted to hunt this creature, which is 
reckoned the cunningeſt of all; alſo a name 
for a fly, cunning, or deſigning perſon, or 
one that hides his intentions by many ſhift- 
ing pretences; Emblemarically, it repreſents 
a general or other perſon that gets the ad- 
vantage over his enemies, by prudent coun- 
ſels and wiſe advice, rather than by force 
and great armies. 

FOX (V.) to cheat, deceive, or pretend one 
thing and deſign another; and in the Breww- 
irg Trade, it is to give the liquor a firong 
diſagreeable taſte, eſpecially in hot weather; 
alſo ro make a perſon drunk or fuddled, 

FOY or FO'WEY (S) in Cornwall, is ſituated 
upon an arm of the ſea, which makes a very 
commodious haven for abundance of ſhip- 
ping, which, tho? it is narrow, is very deep 
for three miles up the country; the entrance 
of which is ſtrongly fortified with block- 
houſes, &c. Former}; it enjoyed great pri- 
vileges, and fitted many ſhips at the com- 
mon charge, which frequently cruiſed upon 
the French, &c, and thereby greatly enriched 
themſelves z but that procedure has been 
long at an end, though ſtill it is inhabited by 
many conſiderable merchants, wha ſend vail 
quantities of pilchards and other fiſh abroad, 

which turn to good account, The town 1s 

very ordinary, the buildings being ill con- 
trived, and ſo confuſedly crowded together, 
that there is no open ſtreet belonging to it, 
only many intricate paſſages. ' The corpora- 
tion conſiſts of a mayor, eight aldermen, 
two aſſiſtants, a recorder, &c, The bur- 
geſſes are choſen by all the inhabitants that 
pay ſcot and lot; it ſends two members to 
parliament; it is diſtant from London 192 
. computed, and 240 meaſured miles. 
FOY. (S.) a treat given by a perſon to his 
friends or acquaintance, upon his change of, 
or bettering his ſtation in life, removing to 
a new habitation, going or ſetting out upon a 
journey, putting on new cloaths, &c. 
FRA/CTION (S.) a rent in a piece of cloth, 
- ©. garment, &c, alſo a quarrel, diſturbance, or 
diſſenſion among friends or acquaintance; 
and in Arithmetich. it is properly a part of ſome 


doms, p 
or ſocieti 
FRANCH 
from thi 
lum, or 
are ſecur 
ſteries arc 
were fort 
means an 
butes, tol 
Franchi) 
king's wri 
bam. 
Franchi(, 
of Fra: 
ladors, and 
arreſted or 
ted at law, 
RANCIS s 
RANCI'SC: 
church of 
about 1220, 
his follower 
and in gene 
life, 


RANCOLIN 


the term OF between them, as + of f, 1. 


of F. 
FRA CTIONAL (A.) appertaining, belonging, 
or like to a fraction. | ; 
FRA/CTIOUS (A.) quarrelſome, peeviſh, ſoon 
moved to anger. e 
FRA/CTIOUSNESS (S.) the quarrelſomereh 
or peeviſhneſs of any perſon's temper or d. 
poſition, + 5 3s 
FRA/CTURE (S.) the breaking or cracking a 
thing, particularly uſed in anatomy for acc 
dents that happen to the ſkull or other bones, 
FRA'GIL (A.) that is capable cf being ezfily 
broke, weak, brittle, 
FRAGFLITY or FRA/GILNESS (S.) tht 
property of things that expreſſes their wel 
neſs, Lrittlenels, or liableneſs to inap or bred 
ſhort aſunder. 
FRA/GMENT (S.) the remains of a hint 
meat, feaſt, &c, alſo ſentences or pieces cf 
authors preſerved from deſtruction, or al 
lected out of whole books for particular 
caſions. 6 
FRA'GRANCY or FRA“GRANT NES 
the pleaſing, ſweet, agreeable ſmell of floy 
ers, ſpices, &c. fit for hau- ; 
FRAGRANT (A.) ſweet, pleaſant, and . = 
greeable to the ſmell. e RA NOIBLE 
FRAIGHT or FREIGHT (S.) the l of being 
goods or burden that a ſhip brings ra RANGIBLE: 
ries; alſo the money or conſideration fu Neſs of bein 
for 1uch ſervice. RANGIp AN 
FRAIGH'T or FREIGHT (V.) ta hie, l ſcent gloves, - 
den, or put goods on boaid A ſup, to either. 
carried to ſome other place, jp RANK (A. 
FRA'IL (S.) a ima!] bag or baſket of ral kearted, bouns 
about dc pound weight. 11 Public taxes; 
FRAIL (A.) weak; fickly,” apt or la old laws, ? 
make miſtakes, or fallfinfo etrors. Frank Allodii 
FR A'LLTY or FRAVLNESS (S.) the Meſnes that do 
fection or weak neſs of our nature, Wh Frank Almoin 
tleneſs dt imbecillity of any thing. lands or tenen 
FRAME („.) to make, conte, ies den to ſach 
prepare things, ſo as to be eaſily kunt service. 
FRAME (S.) the rec of ut DIV Pat Gy, 
c. alſo an ornament round glaſſes, P a Tevit adjoinin 
Kc. the wood-work, or ſtone- Won; "1 though th 
done, doors, Ge. 5; "MA that cor 


F-R A 
'MLINGTON (S.) in Sufok, a large 
FRAY upon A 1 hill, defended by the 
ruins of a large caſtle, well walled, and a 
Jouble ditch on one fide, and a large meer 
on the other; the principal building is the 
church, and the market on Saturday is well 
frequented z diſtant from London 74. com- 
uted, and $6 meaſured miles, 
FRA'MPTON(S.) in Dorſerfhire, a town plea- 
fantly fituated on the river Frome, where a- 
bundance of excellent trouts and other fiſh 


day, and is diſtant from London 102 compu- 
ted, and 117 meaſured miles, et” 
FRANCES (S.) the proper name of a woman. 
FRANCHISE (V.) to grant liberty, free- 
doms, privileges, &c, to particular perſons, 
or ſocieties of men. 
| FRANCHISE (S.) a privilege or exemption 
from the ordinary juriſdiction; or an aſy- 
lum, or a ſanctuary where people's perſons 
are ſecure ; in Spain, churches and mona- 
ſteries are franchiſes for criminals, as they 
were formerly in England; ſometimes it 


butes, tolls and taxes, 

Franchiſe Royal, is a place where the 
king's writ runs not, as at Cheſter and Dur- 
bam, ; - 

Franchiſe of Quarters, is a certain diſtrict 
of Rome, wherein are the houſes of ambaſ- 
fadors, and where ſuch as retire, cannot be 
arreſted or ſeized by the ſbirri, nor proſecu- 
ted at law, | 
RANCIS (S.) the proper name of a man. 
RANCISCANS(S.) an order of friers in the 
church of Rome, founded by Francis d Aljiſe 
about 1220, whoſe rules very ſtrictly enjoin 
his followers chaſtity, poverty, obedience, 
and in general a very auſtere regimen of 


life, 
RANNCOLIN (S.) a ſort of red-legged bird, 
fit for hawking, ſometimes called a heath- 
cock, ſnipe, or rail, Ems 
RA'NGIBLE (A.) that is liable to, or capa- 
ble of being broke. 

RA'NGIBLENESS (S.) eafineſs or capable- 
| eſs of being broke. | 
RANGIPANE (S.) an exquiſite perfume to 
3 gloves, bags, or other things made of 
esther. 
RANK (A.) generous, free, plain, open- 
kearted, bountiful ; alſo one — al 
public taxes; it is a term much uſed in our 


r liable old laws, | 

* Frank Alledium, lands, tenements, or de- 
the Wf meſnes that do not hold of any ſuperior lord, 
2, the | rank Almoin, or Free Alms, a tenure of 
k ands or tenements beſtowed on God, 7. e. 


* to ſuch people as devote themſelves to 
$ lervice, þ 


Cirevit adjoining to a foreſt, b ict 
y which all 
en though they have land of their own 


are caught; its market is weekly on Thurſ- | 


means an immunity from the common tri- | 


Frank Cbace, is liberty of free chace in a | 


FRA 
down wood without the view of the foreſter 
firſt had or obtained; | 

Frank Fee, is that for which no ſervice is 
performed to any lord, being exempted from 
all but homage, and is that which is in the 
king's hand, or lord of the manor, being 
ancient demeſne of the crown. N 

Frank Ferm, is lands or tenements where - 


knights ſervice to certain yearly ſervices. 
Frank Fold, is where the lord hath the 
benefit. of folding his tenants ſheep within 
his manor, for the manuring of his lands. 
Frank Lan, is the benefit of the free and 
common law of the land. | 
Frank Pledge, is a ſecurity or pledge for a 
freeman, | 5 
FRANK (V.) to make free, or let a thing paſs 
without charge, from whence the privilege 
of members of parliament freeing letters, or 
their paying no poſtage, takes its name. 
FRANK (S.) the name of an inhabitant of 
old Germany, importing, that ſuch were free- 
men; they over-run a great many countries, 
and introduced many of their cuſtoms, it 
being from them that the Saligue law, or 
that which excludes women from the crown, 
in France, took its riſe ; alſo the contracted 
word for the name Frances or Francis, whe» 
ther it be of man or woman. | 
FRA/NKINCENSE (S.) is an odoriferous, 
aromatick gum or reſin anciently -burnt'in 
temples; and now much uſed in phyſical 
preſcriptions ; alſo to throw on fire, to burn 
in rooms where perſons fick or ill of peſti- 
lential diſeaſes are, or have died. 
FRA'NKNESS (S.) open-heartedneſs, free- 
dom of converſation, without any reſerve 
or malicious deſign, 5 
FRA/NTICK (A.) mad, diſordered in the 
ſenſes, diſtracted, wild, out of or beyond 
all rule and government. 


and uncivilized manner, 
FRA'/PPISH (A.) out of humour, hard to 
pleaſe, peeviſh, croſs, reſtleſs. 
FRATE'RNAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
a brotherhood or ſocie y; amicable, Hiend- 
ly, loving, united together. a 


or brotherly manner, 
FRATERNITY (S.) any company or ſociety 


cuſtoms and obligations. - 
FRA'TRICIDE (S.) the killing of murdering 
of a natural brother ; alſo the perſon com- 
mitting ſuch an act of vielence, is ſo called. 
FRAUD (S.) any kind of cheating, deceiving, 
or impoſing upon a perſon's ignorance or 
credulity; and if it be in religious matters, 
it is called a pious fraud; alſo a goddeſs wor- 
ſhipped by the ancient Heathens, when they 
intended to deceive others, or were apprehen- 
ſive of being deceived themſelves ; the was of 
a monſtrous ſhape, with the countenance of 


in that compals, are forbidden to cut 


X 3 | a 


in the nature of the fee is changed, from 


FRA/NTICKLY (Part.) in a mad, / diſorderly 


FRATE'/RNALLY (Part.) in a friendly, kind, 


of men living under the ſame regulations, 
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 FREA'/KISHNESS (S.) wantonneſs, maggot- 


FRE 


very handfome voung woman, the body of 
à party-coloured ſerpent, and a ſcorpion's tail. 
FRAU DULENCV or FRAU DULENTNESS 
(s.) deceitfulneſs, impoſition, knavery, cheat, 
cunning, or craftineſs. 
FRAU/DULENT (A.) falſe, baſe, cheating, 
' impoſing, injurious, deceitful. 
FRAY (S.) a ſkirmiſh, quarrel, fight, ſcuffle, 
contentioh. 
FRAY (V.) to part, open, fret, or grow thin, 
like bad muſlin, &c. alſo a deer's rubbing 
her head againſt a tree to renew it, or cauſe 
the pills of her new borns to come off. 
FREA (S.) a Saxon goddeſs, wife to Moden, a 
principal deity among them. 
FREAK (S.) a whimſical, fooliſh, irrational, 
* wanton aftion, _ | 
FREA/KISH (A.) filly, maggotty, fooliſh, ir- 


rational, wanton, trifling, mad. 


tineſs, fooliſhnefs. 
FREAM (S.) arable or ploughed land that lies 
fallow to recover itſelf, being too much worn 
out of heart by being over-worked. 


FREAM (V.) to roar or make a noiſe like a 


boar in rutting time. b 
FRE'CKLES (S.) certain ſmall yellowiſh ſpots 
upon the ſkin of the face and hands of ſeveral 
perfons, eſpecially thoſe of fair complexions, 
FRE/GKLY (A.) ſpotted, powdered, or co- 
vered with yellowiſh ſpots upon the ſkin of 
the face and hands. | vg 
FRE DERICK (S.) the proper name of a 
man, eſpecially among the Germans. | 
FREE (A.) at liberty, that can do or refuſe a 
his pleaſure, that is under no reſtraint ; alſo 
generous, kind, open-hearted, communica- | 
tive, good-humoured, &c, | | 
Free Bench, a Law term, ſignifying that | 
eſtate in copyhold lands, which the wife 
Þath after the death of her hulband, for her 
dower. CE + 
Free Booter, a ſoldier who makes inroads 
into an enemy's countr., and drives away 
the catt'e, &c, alſo a pitate or ſea rover, 
who ſei: es all that comes in his way; alſo, a 
ſoldier that receives no other pay than what 
he can get by plunder;  _ 
* Free Bord, the privilege claimed in ſome | 
places of two br 3 tert of land beyond 
the fenc* of the ground of field they enjoy 
r 
PFret Born, one that is born to certain pri- 
vileges, freedoms and immunities that ſome 
others are rot. SE 
* Free Clape!, one founded by the king, 
exempted from the juriſdiction of the or.j- 
nary, or one founded in a pariſh beſides the 
mother ot 'patiſh church. 3 N 
Free Warren, the power of granting or 
denying licenſe to a perſòn to hunt in parti- 
cular grounds. . 
FREE (V.) to ſet at liberty, to quit a perſon 
of the ſlavery or obligation he was before 


| 


4 ; 


| RE/NCHIFIED (A.) one admirivg d: 


FRENCH MA/RIGOLD (s.) a fine, 


a oy : 
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| ing a thing ofiza 0s repeal, pop 


FRE 
ſhip's pump has the full command of the wi. 
ter that leaks into her, it ſaid to free her, 

FREEDOM (S.) an exempti n from faye 
or reſtraint, the being at liberty to act and 
do as a perſon pleaſes; alſo the admitting 
perſons to be members of a corporation, and 
to be entitled to their particular privileges, is 
called tak ing up'a perſon's Freedom, / 

FREE'HOLD (S.) a free eſtate diſtinguiſhed by 
being called freebold in deed, which is the 
actual poſſeflion of, or right a man has to 
hold lands or tenements in fee, fee-tail, or 
for term of life; or freebold in law, which 
is the right a man has to ſuch lands or tene. 
ments, before he ſeizes or enters upon them, 

FREEHO'LDERS (S.) ſuch perſons as hold 
lands or tenements inheritable by a perpe- 
tual right to them and their heirs for ever, 

FREE'LY (Part.) without reſtraint, readily 
without heſitation, | 

FREE/MAN (S.) one at liberty, and not un. 
der the command of another; but com- 
monly is applied to members of corporas 
tions, cities, &c. that have particular pri. 
leges belonging to them. 

FREE N ESS (S.) open-heartedneſs, liberality 
generoſity, good- humour; alſo the condi- 
tion that enjoys freedom of will, or the pti- 
vilege of a corporatign, &c. 

FREE STONE (S.) a ſort of greet, but finer 
ſanded, and much ſmoother, uſually of 4 
whitiſh grey, and much uſed in building 
for pavements, &c, 

FREEZE or FRIZE (S.) a particular fort 

woollen cloth wove with little knots d 

heads upon the ſurface z in Gunnery, it | 

the ſame with the muzzle ring of a cannon 
and in Architecture, it is that part of the ens 
tablature of columns, which lies between 
the architrave and cornice, 

FREEZE (V.) to congeal liquids by the colt 
neſs of the air, or the mixing certain ing 
dients, that produce the ſame effect; alo4 
particular manner of laying a ground up 
the dial plates of clocks, watches, &c. K 
make them look beautifully rough. 

FRENCH (S.) the language, ſpeech or peo 
of France; alſo any thing that comes fac 
or relates to them, as modes, faſhions, di 
toms, &. 

FRE/NCH BEANS (S.) a pleafant pulſe, eat 

chiefly as ſauce to meat, boiled conumony 
in ſalt and water, or pickled with vinegar 
ſpice, &c. 
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FRE!/QUENCY or F RE Q ENTNESS( | Ng ted round, 


ful garden flower. 


FRE!NSY or FRENZY (S.) madneſo o d . 


5 7 
14 5 


F R E 
mMEQUENT (A.) often, uſual, cuſtomary, 
FMEQUENT (V.) to g0 fo, or vifit a p ce 


- 


dime of ſuch, verbs as import the doing the 
fame thing often over. 


ia a park, garden, &c. | | 
FRESCO (A.) cool, pleafant, agreeable, ſha- 
&, retifed ; from whence, : 

J) walk in Freſco, is to take the freſh air, 
# to walk in cool, retired places, 5 

Jo drink in Freſco, is to drink cool, plea- 
fant liquors, &c. 


walls, cielings, &c. while they are damp, in 


more effetually with the work, that it may 
laſt a great while, 
FRESH (A.) that has little or no ſalt in it, 
ke fim or fleſh juſt Killed; any thing that 
is new, pure, and good, like milk, butter, 
&, juſt made; alſo any thing that is tole- 
rably cool, briſk, or lively, like a moderate, 
breezing wind. 
Freſbs Diſſeifin, in Law, is a diſſeiſin that 
| a man may ſeek to defeat by his own power, 
without tne help of the king or the judges, , 
Fr; Fire, a fine levied within a year 
paſt, £5 
Ry Firce, a force done within forty 
ET | 
Fraß Gale, a pretty ſmart wind that blows 
ſoon after a calm, 
Freſh Man, an unſkilful perſon, or novice 
at any buſineſs, a young ſtudent at a uni- 
verfity, a ſoldier or ſailor juſt entered into 
the ſervice, &c, . 
ep Cbot, the diſcharging of a large ri- 
der into a fea, which freſhens the water for 
a mile or two. Z 
Frefo Spell, a new ſet of rowers to eaſe. 


ong before. n | 
Fred Suit, the continual following an of- 
ender from the time of committing or diſ- 
Overing the offence, till he is ſeized or ap- 
Pretended, | 
SHEN (v.) to waſh off, extract, or 
= meat, liquor, &c, leſs ſalt than it was 
before 


KESHNESS (s.) the newnefs or goodnefs 
if provifions, cloaths, &c. alto the not being 


= tatigue of labour; alſo the coolneſs of 
0 af ar, or moderate britkneſs of the wind. 
+ (V.) to vex, teise, or perplex one's 
3 at or about a thing; alfo to wear out 
8 cudding one part agamſt the other, like 
a darment or piece of cloth, filk, &c. 

* an agitation or diſturbance of the 
"ws occaſioned by ſome diſappointment or 
i. age of an affair; in Mufich, it is a 


or perſon often. i 
FREUENTATIVE (S.) the grammatical 


FRESCADE (S.) a pleaſant, ſhady, cool walk 
|. 


To paint in Freſes, is to paint upon new | 
order to let the colours dry in, and bind} 


or relieve thoſe who had wrought hard or! 


lalted ; allo the being relieved by reſt from | 


MINS tied round the 


linger · board of ſome in- | 


FRI 
ſtruments, to ſhew the proper diſtances upon 
the ſtring that each note ſhould be fixuck at; 
in Heraldry, it is a field with ſeveral lines 
running acroſs one another; in Building, a 
beautiful way of ornamenting cielings with 
flowers, knots, c. goes by the name of 

Fretwork ; wine, beer, ale, &c. when inclined 

to be eager, is ſaid to be upon the fret; 

among Miners, openings made in the banks 
of rivers by land floods, are called frets. - 

FRE/TFUL (A.) peeviſh, ſoon moved to an- 
ger, unealy. © . 

FRE/TTED (A.) tormented, vexed, fet into 
a diſorder or uneaſineſs of mind; alſo mu- 
ſical inſtruments divided into portions er 
diſtances upon the finger - board, to ſhew the 
regular places where to ſtop, or put the fin- 
ger, in order to produce the tone required by 
the compoſition, 

FRIABU'LITY or FRIV/ABLENESS (S.) the 
capacity of being reduced into powder, brit- 
tleneſs, or eaſineſs of being crumbled or 
broke into ſmall pieces. 

FRVABLE (A.) of a nature that may be pul- 
verized or reduced into duſt, or very ſmall 
particles, : 

FRIVCASY or FRICASEE! (S.) a diſh of meat 
cut into ſmall pieces, and fried. 

FRICA'/TION or FRYCTION (S.) the rub- 

bing, juſtling, or chafing of two or more 
bodies together; in the Mechunicts, it means 

a reſiſtance that a moving body meets with 

from the ſurface of the body it moves upon. 

The determining the quantity, and providing 
againſt the inconvenience of friction, as it is 
of the greateſt uſe in ali manner of machi- 
nery, ſo it is the moſt difficult to accompliſh, 
towards which ſeveral learned mathemati- 
cians have lent their aſſiſtance, but the 
practice has not yet been compleated by ar- 
tificers. In Surgery, it means the act of 
rubbing a diſeaſed part with oils, unguents, 
or other matters, in order to caſe, relieve, 
and cure it; in Chymiſtry, it is what in'Cockery 
is called trying or preparing matters in a pan, 
with the help of ſome unctuous matter. 

FRYDAY (S.) the ſixth day of the week, ſa 
called from Friga, a go. deis worthipped by 

our fore-fathers on this day, commonlyYup= 
poſed to be the ſame with Venus. 

FRIEND (S.) one who does all the kind offi- 
ces in his power to promote the good or in- 
tereſt of another; in Scripture, it ſometimes 
ſignifies a neighbour, . acquaintance, or fa« 
vourite. : R 85 

FRIENDLESS (A.) one who has nobody te 
aſliſt him in time of necethty, 

FRIENDLINESS or FRIENDSHIP(S.) kind- 
neſs, tenderneſs, courteouſneſs, good na- 
ture, or a readineſs to help any ons as far 
as it is in oae's power; the return of mutual 
benevolence, the very cement of lociety, and 

- medicine of lite, performing that in civil life, 
which the tree ot lite in paradiſe promiſed to 
nature and conſtitution: The Ancients made 

Aa 4 $riendſho.p, * 


FRO 
the bottoms of petticoats, to | 
round the SN blos, 
3 (V.) 1 garniſh, ornament or adorn 
with fringe ; alſo to put out reads 0 
cloth, &c. at cel. Bs thread 
FRIPPERY £2 old cloaths, caft-off gar- 
ments, or other lumber, 3 
FRISK (V.) to jump, ſkip, hop 
leap about in a merry manner, 
FRISKY (A.) buckſome, gameſome, airy 
jolly, merry, jocoſe, full of wanton tricks,” 
FRIT (S.) in manufacturing Glaſs, is the calx 
made by baking the aſhes of the plant kali 
or fern, mixed with ſand or flints; this h 
the body or chief part of the glaſs, which 
according to the intention, is different 
mixed and managed, 

FRITH (S.) an arm 6f the ſea, or the mouth 
of a large river, | 
FRI'T'TER (S.) a ſmall cake made with milk, 
flour, eggs, &c. and fried or dreſſed in a 
open pan over the fire, eaten particularly u 
Shrove-Tueſday, . 
FRI!'VOLOUS (A.) fooliſh, filly, impertinen, 
of no value or eſteem, 15 6 
FRIZ E (S.) the ſame with freize, 
FRIZZLE (V.) to curl or twine up in ing, 
like hair bound upon a paper or curling-pin 
FRIUZZLED (A.) curled or criſped, like hay 
upon a pipe or paper. 
FRVZZLING (S.) the act of curling, tying 
: up or preparing hair upon pipes, papers, ft, 

FROCK (S.) a looſe upper garment to-gal 


FRI 
Friendſhip a goddeſs, repreſenting her in the 
figure of a young woman in a plain white 
morning gown, with. her left fide bare, and 
her right hand pointing to her heart, with] 
theſe words in golden letters, far and near; 
her head was likewiſe bare, having only a 
crown of pomegranate flowers tied round 
about it, out of which grew four pomegra- 
' nates with theſe words upon them, cvinter 
and ſummer ; the bottom of her, gown is 
bound about with theſe two other words, 
life and death: This goddeſs, thus repre- 
ſented, graſped a dry young elm with a vine 
twiſted about it, in her left hand. 
FRIE/NDLY (Part.) like to, or after the man- 
ner of a friend, kindly, hoſpitably, tenderly, 
FRVER or FRVAR (S.) a common name for 
the monks of all orders, and often means 
particularly ſuch as are not prieſts, or 'in 
holy orders, thoſe that are, being generally 
called fathers ; there are abundance of de- 
nominations of them, as white, gray, &c. 
freers ; alſo a proof ſo illy wrought off a 
' the printing-preſs, that it is ſcarce legible, 
is called a jrrer, | f 
FRYERY (S.) a company or ſociety of friers; 
alſo the convent, cloiſter, place or habitation 
where they dwell, 5 
FRI GATE (S.) a ſmall ſhip or man of war, 
built ſomewhat lower and longer than com- 
mon, for its more eaſy and ſwift failing, 
conſiſting of but two decks, chiefly em- 
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' ployed in privateering, 


FRIGEFA/CTION (s.) a freezing, rendering 


or making very cold, 


FRUGIFIED (A.) froze, made or rendered | | 
| | goners, tallow - chandlers; &c. and cany 


very cold, 1 
FRI GERAT ORT (S.) an ice- houſe, or place 
to make or keep things cold. | 
FRIGHT or FRVGHTEN.(V.) to ſurprize, 
put in fear, amaze, or confound. | 


FRIGHT (S.) a ſurprize, a ſudden taking a- ; 


way the uſe of a perſon's reafon, by ſome 
extraordinary appearance, diſmal accident, 
terrible threatening, &c. | 
FRIUGHTFUL (A.) terrible, amazing, or 
what cauſes much ſurprize, fear, dread, or 
ſtrong apprehenſions of danger. s 
FRI'GHTFULNESS (S.) apt to be ſurprized, 
| ſoon terrified; alſo hidęouſneſs, terribleneſs, 
or an amazing appearance. 
FRIGID (A.) cold, bleak, ſharp, piercing; 
alſo barren or impotent. 
FRIGIDITy or FRIGIDNESS (S.) cold- 
' neſs, bleak neſs; barrenneſs, or impotency. 
RIGORVFICE (A.) any, thing that produ- 
ces cold; and with ſome Philoſophers, cer- 
tain particles or ſmall bodies, ſuppoſed to 
be abſolutely cold, upon account of their 
ſtructure, and which produce the effect 
called cold, ' where or with whatever they 
are mixed, in proportion to the quantity or 
number pf tbemn. 5 
FRINGE (S.) an ornament made of ſilk, 


1 


FROISE (S.) a 


over the other cloaths, both for warmth a 
to keep them clean, worn by children bal 
male and female, while young, and by wx 


monly made of linen, upon account of ben 


eaſily waſhed or cleanſed, - - - 
FRO'DESHAM (S.) in Cheſbrre, a good pitt 
|; town upon the river. Merſey, conſiſting 0 


one long ' ſtreet, with a caſtle at the n 


end; the market is weekly on Wednelar 
diſtant from London 140 computed, and 1 


meaſured miles; 


4 
FROG (S.) an amphibious creature that bred 


in marſhy places, | 

large ſort of cake made 
milk, flour, and eggs, and oftentimy li 
of bacon put in the middle or inſide, M 
in an open pan over the fire, 


 FRO!LICK (V.) to play the wanton, 1 


merrily, to be gay, airy, and jocole, 


FRO!/LICK or FRO/LICKSOME (4A. 


gay, blithe, jocund, waggiſh, &c. 


FRO/LICK-(S,) a jocoſe, merry prank, 


thing done purely for diverſion, or bf 
a particular humour. 


FRO!/LICKSOMENESS (s.) the plays 


ziſh, or jocoſe tricks. 
ry, waggiſh, or joco ine, ne 


FROM (Part.) apart, 
departing. | 

FROME or FROME SELWOOD()8 
mcrferſhire, on the river Frome, Ove! 


; worfted, gold, filver, &r, to be ſewed upon 


9. 
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the face; and oftentimes. means an aſſu- 
rance, impudence, or undauntedneſs : 7 
the fore part of any thing, of that next the 
view, which is ſometimes called the fore- 
vont or the back-front, as it relates to the 
houſe or building's being ſituated; in Forti- 


iry, | 1 

fFaalien, the face or outſide of any work; in 
A | Pol ice, it is what is called the ortho- 
tall | 7 5 projection of any building or ob- 


ject whatever, and is the ſame with upright 
plan; in Mar, it is the foremoſt rank or 
line of the whole army, or of a battalion, 
ſquadron, company, &c. ; 

FRONTA'LES (S.) two muſcles whoſe offices 
are to draw the ſkin of the forchead up into 
wrinkles, and the contrary, 

FRONTIERS (S.) the boundaries or extreme 
parts of a kingdom, or thoſe where another 
comes to, or very near it, eſpecially ſpoken 
of fortified towns or cities, where ſtrong 

ariſons are continually kept. 

FRONTAL (S.) in ArchiteFure, a ſmall pe- 
diment put over a little door; in Phyfick, an 
external form of medicine, applied to the 
forehead, faſtened with a bandage, | 

FRONTINIA'CK (S.) a rich, pleaſant, luſ- 

cicus wine, ſo called from the place of its 
growth in France, 

FRONTISPIECE (S.) the fore- ſide or en- 

trance of a thing, uſually made more beau- 

tiful than the reſt of the work, and parti- 
cularly ſpoken of the embelliſuments in pic-- 

Wa put-in the firſt page or title of a 
ook. 

FRONNTLETS (S.) ſquare pieces of hard calf- 

kin, including four pieces of parchment, 


the law, and put them on their foreheads; 
allo any thing put or bound on the fore- 
head, whether for civil or religious purpoſes, - 
RONTON (S.) in Architecture, an orna- 
ment, commonly called a pediment. 
FRO'PPISH or FRA/PPISH (A.) peeviſh, 

ray uneaſy, froward, crofs, hard to 

eaſe, 
FROST (S.) the congealing water, &c, into 

ice, by the extreme coldneſs of the weather, 


05 wh or by ſome artificial methods of producing 
* the ſame effect, by making proper mixtures 
A0 of ſalts and other ingredients. 5 


FRO'ST-NAIL (S.) a parti 

| NAIL (S.) a particular ſtud, or wa 
of making the ſhoe of a horſe, to Pen: 

bs S Ee weather. ' 

| Y (A.) inclinable to froſt. 1 

| Very cold weather, ; = N 

FROTH (S.) a ſpume or bubbly matter raiſed 


upon the head of boili SIR 
1 of boiling or fermenting li- 


thy ; alſo the tooliſhneſs, emptineſs, or va- 


upon which the Fezos wrote four paſſages of | 


FRO/THINESS (S.) the quality of being o- 


F R. U 


FRO W (S.) a Dutch name for a woman ; and 


in the ſame ſenſe frequently uſed in Engi/b, 
eſpecially among the vulgar. 


FRONT (S.) the forehead or upper part of | FRO'WARD (A.) peeviſh, fretful, uncaſy, 


croſs, pettiſh, hard to pleaſe, 


FRO'WARDLY (Part.) fooliſhly, pettiſhly, 


croſsly, peeviſhly, &c. 


FRO'WARDNESS (S.) peeviſhneſs, fretful- 


nefs, angrineſs. 

FROWN (V.) to expreſs anger or diſpleaſure 
by the external knitting of the brows or 
wrinkling of the forehead, to threaten or 
menance by looks, _ | 
FROWN'ING (S.) knitting or drawing up the 
ſkin of the forehead into wrinkles or fur- 
rows, thereby expreſſing our diſlike at, or 
to a perſon or thing, 

FROW'SY (A.) muſty, of a very naſty and 
diſagreeable ſmell. 

FRO/Z EN (A.) water, &c. hardened or con- 
gealed by cold. ; g 
FRU/CTIFY V.) to bring forth fruit, to im- 
prove, grow fruitful, and advance in learning, 
manners, or any other valuable qualification. 
FRU GAL (A.) one that huſbands his money 
well, that is very careful of avoiding all extra- 
vagant expences, as well in garb as diet, &c, 
FRUGA'LITY or FRU'GALNESS(S. ) thrif- 
tineſs, ſparingneſs, good huſbagdry, the op- 
polite to extravagancy.. * 
FRUIT (8. the univerſal name for all natural 
productions, whether animal or vegetative; 
alſo the effect of a perſon's endeavours or 
actions, whether good or bad; alſo the pro- 
fits ariſing by trade, rent, &c, but particu- 
larly applied to the produce of trees, as 
cherries, apples, pears, plumbs, &c. exclu- 
five of grain and herbage. 833 
FRUITERER (S.) one that deals in, or ſells 
fruit, particularly reſtrained to apples, pears, 


of grain and herbage. 
FRUVTERY (S.) a room or place to keep or 
grow apples, plumbs, &c. in. | 
FRUUVTFUL (A.) that yields or produces 
much fruit, -or a plentiful crop of any 
grain, herbage, apples, &c. alſo one of a 


thoughts or uſeful projects. 4 
FRUIT TFULNESS (S.) fertility, or yielding 
great ſtore of fruit, grain, &c. hierogly phi- 
cally repreſented by an olive- tree; in Sculp- 
ture, by a lady ſitting upon a bed, with two 
ſmall infants hanging upon her neck. ; 
FRUVTION (S.) the enjoyment, poſſeſſion, 
compaſſing, or obtaining what is deſired. 
FRUTTLESS (A.) barren, that yields no pro- 
fit ; alſo a vain or unſucceſsful attempt. 
FRUMENTA/CEOUS PLANTS (S.) ſuch as 
have pointed talks, and like reeds, produ- 
eing their ſeeds in ears like corn. 
FRUMP (V.) to pout, Jour, flout, jeer, 
mock, taunt, or ſnub, u 
FRUSH (S.) the tender part of a horſe's heel 


1 


pity of filly people's diſcourſe, | 


| next to the hoof, 
FRUSTRA/. 


plumbs, oranges, &c, excluſive of all farts 


quick and ready invention, ſtored with fine 


* 
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F U 
FRUSTRANNEOUS (A.) Froitfefs, anfucreſt- 
ful, in vain, to no purpoſe. 
FRU'STRATE (V.) to hinder, diſappoint, 
dalle, deceive, make void, or prevent. 
FRUSTRA'/TION (S.] a hindering, prevent- 
ing, diſeppointing, &c. 
FRU*'STUM (S ) a fragment, piece, or part 
broken or cut off from any whole thing; 


Mathematically, it means 'a part cut from 9 
off a pyramid or cone, by a plane parallel 


to the baſe. | 
FRY (S.) the fpawn or young of fiſh ; alſo a 


large number or company of any creatures 


whatever, 


FRY (v.) a particular manner of dreffing vic- 


tuals in an open pan over the fire, and com- 
monly by putting in oil, butter, or fat, to 
keep the matter to be dreſſed from burning 
or ſcorching, by the over heat and drinefs of 
the pan, which is commonly made of iron, 
copper, or other metal. 

FU'AGE (S.) the tax impoſed upon every 
houſe, called hearth or chimney-money. 


 FUB (S.) a nick-name for a fat, unwieldy 


chitd or perſon. 


FUB or BOB (V.) to put off, to trick or de- 


cee a perſon by a form 8 or in- 
Lenze Rory, made on . to take off a 
| bart? Fe wn, or to #mufe him. 
FU'CATE (V.) to paint, diſguiſe, colour, or 
counterfeit a thing, by making it look abun- 
"dantly more beautiful than it really is. 
Fucus (S.) a paint or wath, particulafly uſed 
dy women to hide a blemiffi or imperfec- 
tion, or to make them lock younger or 
handſomer than they really are; alſb a ſea- 


„ by ſome called alpa. | '} 
FU'DDLE (V.) to tipple, or drink much, to 


ſpend a great deal of time and money in 


drunkenneſs. 


FUPDLER or FU!DDLE-CAP {S.) one that 


loves tippling, an exceflive drinker, or 
_ erunkard, 


FUDGE (S.) a pretence, excuſe, colour, or 
deception ; a mere fiction, where there is 


no reality or truth. £ 


FUDGE (V.) to tteal privately, to excuſe, pal- « 
late, or colour a matter; to endeavour to 


make a falſity paſs far a reality, to make a 


great buſtle, and pretence of doing bulineſs* 
but without any riddance, | 1 
FUEL (S.) any tort of materials that produce 
made, as coals, } 


or keap up fire, when 
wood, ſtraw, &c. 


FUGE (S.) in Myfick, is when the different 
parts of a compoſition follow each other, 


each repeating what the firft had performed ; 
and accordil to what” and how it is per- 
formed, is called a ſingle ſugt, which con- 


Gfls of 5, 6, or any other number of notes 


begun by a fingle part, and followed by a 
fecond, third, &c. part; a double fruge is, 
when two or more different points move 
togrther in a fige, and are alternately in- 
terchanged by ſeveral paſts. . \ 


- - * 


/ 


4 


= FOUL 


FU UH G.) the diſtemper called an imp 
hume in the ears. 3 | 
FU'GITIVE (S.) a vagabond, deſertet 
run away; one that ſtrolls or flies 2 
place to place for fear of being ſcized, take 
| up, or puniſhed for fome offence Committed 
the goeds of fuch a perfon, being lawful, 
found after the flight, belong either ty th 
king or the lord of the manor, and ad 
called — 2 goods. '-" 
FU!LCIMENT (S.) in Wechanichs, the pro 
ſupport, or point upon which a lever, hy 
lance, &c, turns, acts, or is ſuſpended, 
| FU/LFIL (V.) to finifh, accomplith, perhm 
or do a thing, either according to one's 6 
defires or inclinations, or that of other, | 
FU'LGENCY or FU!LGENTNES G8.) tþ 
». brightneſs, ſhiningneſs, or glitterin neß of 
any luminous or poliſhed body. 
FU'/LGENT or FU'LGID (A.) bright, tiny 
or glittering, © | 
FULGURA'TION (S.) the flafhing of fx d 
| Tightening, which ſeems commonly to jp, 


j SSC 
no want 0 
LSOME 
nſcious, d 
LSOMN 
ſoulneſs; 

VID f 
four inclin: 
MMBLE ( 
dark, ank: 
without ſki 
ME (S.) a 
agitated boy 
veration, fi 
at ſome dif; 
ME (V.) 
caſt off ef 
Ec. alſo t 
bne's ſelf. 

MIDITY 
or ſteaming 
WVMIGANT 
Ing, ſteamit 


; 


cede thunder; In „it is theo 0 
tion of redueing 22. except Im 4 IGATE 
and gold, into vapours. * Sr 
FULV/GINOUS (A.) footy, ſmoaky, indy ite 
ble to, or full of foot or ſmmoak. #4 | 
FULL (A.) that has no void ſpace, or that e  * 
no part empty, 4 nl F 
FULL (V.) to mill or dreſs woollen cloth it eh AP 
for the market. | 2 Samy 
EFU'LLER TS.) the operator or worker in df this work 
bans Figs ov, Are 8 wocllen m. Ne Cnoak 4 
nu res for the market, p 
FULLERS EARTH (ö.) e. 57 
earth ufed by the woollen manefaCureh l Pain * 
cleanſe and dreſs their cloths, _ vith x of 0 | 
FU'LLERY (S.) a work-fhouſe or ple yit tals by if 
woollen cloth is dreffed by the fuller, pes 
FULL-NDPOCH (Part.) very cloſe or ner. 1 iſing a alis 
FuLI. OFT (Part.) very frequent or oft, tercury, v. 
FULLY: I Part.) amply, largely, ſuffcia ormed 8 
abundantly, to the utmoſt extent. ry "para 
FULMINANT (A.) noily, loud, nig vous r 
roaring, bellowing, &c, unable to vi 
FULMINATE (V.) to thunder, or mt N (.) foor 
| noife by fudden guſhes 3 to tizreaten pi bevifine, ; 
voully or ſeverely. 1 (v.) 10 
FULMINATING LEGION (S.) a Wat lier or im 
Chriſtian ſoldiers in the Roman army, tl AMBUL# 
were unter the command of Marci fn don a rope 
tus, who, when the army was rea) WOT ION, 
riſn for thirſt, prayed very fervently, ® bo of a thin 
obtained large ſhowers of rain, d D (S.) the 
with a ſtorm of thunder and lighten e people f 
FULMINATTION (S.) the loud noiſe off the fate 
thunder-clap, the ftorming or th: bank to rep 
| of an angry perſon, the crackling d Ppriating ce 
of metals heated in crucibles; in bel ereof; allo 
Diſerpline, it is the ſentence of excom\ y fociety, © 
cation pronounced by ſome biſhop "Y DAMEN! 
eccichaſtick, appointed by the PE * Pn which 
publick manner, againſt ſome people! rocks, or b 
| . tion he is diſpleaſed with Ph DAME'NT 


FUN 
—_ (5) Fe, thing 

ant or lack OF a . | 
SOME {A.) loathſome, hateful, naſty, 
W juſcious, diſagreeable, flattering or fawning. 
iso Muss (S.) loathſomneſs, naſtineſs, 
foulneſs ; alſo too much praiſe or flattery. 


? 
awful VID (A.) of a deep or dark yellow co- 
7 fo the Jour inclinable to a red. 5 
ind att MIELE (V.) to do a thing as if in the 


lark, ankwardly, lamely, or diſagreeably, 


e op without ſkill or judgment. 

er, de ME (S.) a team or ſmoak ariſing from any 
d. agitated body, eſpecially liquids 3 alfo anger, 
erfor vexation, fretting, or tormenting one's (elf 


at ſome diſappointment, &c. . 
ME vo, to reak, ſteam, or ſmoak; to 
aft off efluviums from .odoriferous bodies, 
Ec, alſo to chafe, fret, vex or torment 
dne's ſelf. : 
MIDITY (S.) the reakineſs, ſmoakineſs 
xr teaming of any body whatever. 


car (A.) fmoaking, reaking, fum- 
1 u. Ing, ſteaming, | 
eh ca (v.) to perfume a place by raiſ- 


Ing 2 great ſteam or ſmoak, and particu- 
lay applied to phyßcal operations, when 
tpſemary, frankincenſe, or other matter is 
Þurnt, in order to impregnate a perſon or 
lace very ſtrongly with the ſmell of the 
burnt ingredients, uſed to 3 away any ill 
ell, occaſioned by diſeaſed or dead per- 
ns, or to help ſeveral diſte mpers, as head- 
ches, tooth- aches, &c, alſo to ſalivate by 
e ſmoak of mercury, 85 
MIGA'TION (S.) a perfuming or purify- 


urning ſweet woods, flowers, gums, &c. 
ith the 15 it is the eating away of 
ietals by the ſmoak or vapour of corroſi ve 
dies; and with the Surgeons, it is the 
uiling a ſalivation by the ſmoak or fume of 
tercury, which unleſs very ſkilfully per- 


ty dangerous, 
MOUS or FOM (A.) that is apt or in- 
Enable to yield or ſend up ſmoak or vapours. 
V.) ſport, paſtime, joking, any ſort of 
dgeiſhneſs ; alſo the buttocks, 4 
(V.) to pleaſe, wheedle, cajole, ſoothe, 
ptter or impoſe upon a perſon, | 
euren (S.) the att of dancing 
don a rope. 2 
Neriox (S,) the buſineſs, office, or call- 
Is of a thing or perſon. 
b (S.) the public ſecurity that is given to 
. . for money borrowed of them 
E © ſtate, which is either by appointing 
ank to repay the ſums borrowed, or ap- 


4 of no 0 — 22 . * « 
|: (wb ens certain taxes for the diſcharge 
an ot; alſo the publick ſtock or bank of 


Jlociety, corporation; or co 
R partnerfhi « 
1 $2 that part of the body 
a. a - calted 
ttocks, or prove? iy wh. 2 


PAMENTAL (a.) the principat er chief 


g the air of a place by ſmoak, which is by 


abundance, that has [ 


prmed, and the perſon well prepared, is 


, 


FUN 

things to be minded or taken care of; thoſe 

propoſitions upon which the whole ſtructure 

df a doctrine is raiſed, or thoſe neceſſary 
concerns that require the principal looking 

after; the firſt beginning of a ſcience of art 3 

the foundation of a building, or the conſti- 

tnent laws of a nation or commonwealth, 

FUNDAME'NTALLY (Part.) according or 
agreeable to the principles upon which a 
thing is ſaid or done, 

FU'NERAL (S.) the laſt offices paid to the 
dead, or the ſolemn and ceremonious burial 
of a perſon, according to the particular cuſ- 
toms of particular countries ; the old Romans, 
after they had cloſed the eyes of the dead, 
called out aloud to him ſeveral times, to fee 


if he was not fallen into a ſwoon, or ſotne 
lethargical diſtemper ; after this they waſhed 


the corpſe with warm water, and rubbed it 
with perfumes ; this being done, they put a 
ſort of white gown upon him, and brought 
him to the door, with his feet to the ſtreet 3 
then they ſtuck branches of cypreſs before 

the vor 4 This ceremo 

days, and upon the eig 
corpſe where it was to be burnt, which 
cuſtom was introduced, becauſe the enemy 
ſhould not expoſe the dead bodies of the fol- 
diers that were killed in the wars. Among 
people of fortune, the bier or coffin was ge- 
nerally carried by relations; and at the - 
nerals of emporors and conſuls, the ſenators 
and magiftrates of the republick did this of- 
ſiee; but the common people were carried by 
veſpillones, or common bearers : When per- 
ſons of blood, or eminent for their poſts in 
the government, or for remarkable actions, 
were brought to the pile, the diſtinctions of 
their quality were carried before their coffin, 
as the faſces, ſword, mace, their anceſtors in 
wax-work, the plunder they had gained from 
the enemy, the civic, mural, &c. crown, 
which they had deſerved, or whatever might 
add to their figure and reputation. The pri- 
mitive Chriſtians buried their dead after the 
Ferviſh manner, firſt waſhing, then em- 
balming them ; they wrapped the corpſe in 
fine linen or. filk, and ſometimes put them 
on rich habits: They laid them forth mee 
days, during which time they conſtantly at- 
tended the dead body, and paſſed the time 
in watching and praying by it; then they 
carried it to the grave with torches or flam- 
deau's, finging pſalms and hymns to the 
praiſe of God, and expreſſing their hopes of 
the reſutrection. They recommended the 
dead likewiſe in their prayers, received the 
communion, and made their agapz or love- 
feaſts, and diſtributed altns to the poor. At 
the end of the year they made a Reln com- 
memoration for them, and ſo from year to 
ear, beſides the ſtanding commemofation 
for the dead, always joined with the boly 
euchariſt; they frequently put into the grave 
ſeveral things, either as marks of honour = 

. . . 2 3 ; 0 
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5 
the deceaſed, or to preſerve his memory, as 
. the badges of his dignity, the inſtruments 
. and acts of his martyrdom, an epitaph, or 


at leaſt his name, and ſometimes they threw | 


* 


in medals, laurel leaves, ſome croſſes, and 
the goſpel ; they had a religious ambition to 
be buried near the bodies of the martyrs, 
- which introduced the cuſtom of burying in 
churches and church- yards, and the cuſtom 
of erecting tombs and monuments over them, 
it being the ancient cuſtom always to bury 
without the walls of the city. From what 
is ſaid above, an eaſy concluſion may be 
made how we came by our preſent cuſtoms. 
Funeral Oration, a ſpeech or ſermon made 
at the grave, or upon the death of a perſon 
of note; the Romans had a cuſtom of giv- 
ing dead people of quality the reſpect of an 
Harangue, which was ſpoken at the great 
ſquare at Rome, in the roſtra, where the 
company who attended the corpſe, ſtopped ; 


the ſpeaker began with the antiquity of his | 


pedigree, and the figure he made in the re- 
publick ; then he ſet forth the regularity of 
bis behaviour, the obligingneſs of his temper, 
bis remarkablencſs for the diſcharge of ſome 
public office, &c. Sometimes theſe ſpeeches 
were made by the children of the deceaſed, 
and ſometimes by an orator appointed by 
the ſtate ; and this ceremony was paid to 
the ladies likewiſe, which was allowed them, 
28 2 reward for their generous aſſiſting the 
commonwealth upon an extraordinary emer- 
gence, by preſenting it with their necklaces, 
jewels, &c.. Popilia was the firſt Roman lady 
who had an oration pronounced at her fune- 
ral, which was done by her ſon Craſſus; 
and it is obſerved by Cicero, that Julius Cæ- 
ſar did the like for his aunt Julia, and his 
- wife Cornelia. 
BU/NERARY (A.) any thing belonging to a 


funeral or burial. 


FUNGO'SITY (S.) poroſity, ſpongineſs, or | 


full of little holes or ſpaces. 

FUNNGOUS (A.) any thing porous, full of 
ſpaces or ſpongy, as muſhrooms, &c. 

FU/NGUS (S.) ſoft, pappy, ſpongy fleſh, ſuch 
as grows upon or about wounds, 

FUNK (S.) a ſtrong, rank, il! ſmell, or a 
large, offenfive, or ſuffocating ſmoak. 

FU'NNEL (S.) an inſtrument to convey li- 
quors out of one veſſel into another; alſo 
the ſhafts or hollows of chimneys to convey 
fmoak out of a room, or air into a cloſe or 
confined place, SPY 

FUINN (A.) jocoſe, merry, wanton, arch, 


waggiſn. 8 | 
FU'RBELOE (S.) an ornament of ruffled or 


plaited linen, filk, ſtuff, &c. ſewn on we- 
mens garments, ſometimes of the ſame co- 
loux with the garment, and ſometimes of 
different colours. 
FU'RBISH (V.) to cleanſe, poliſh, or fit a 
thing up for uſe, particularly ſpoken of the 
gunſmiths art in cleaning, mending, and 


fitting up fire-arms, that haye 1:; 
fit both for uſe and dbb * long by, 
FU/RBISHER (S.) a poliſher, cleaner brigh 
tener, or ornamenter of arms, &c, N 
FU'RIES (S.) according to the heathen poet 
cal ſtories, are the three daughters of Meir 
and Acberon, called Acheron, Megæra and tf 
5 who live in Pluto's dominions, and in 
is rods to ſcourge guilty and finful foul 
by ſome they are called the three evils of hs 
mind, Anger, Avarice, and Concupiſeence, 

EU/RIOUS (A.) outrageous, mad, fierce, that 
cannot be ſtopped or appeaſed. 

FU RIOUSNESS (S.) the rage, fury, or anger 
of an enraged beaſt or man. 

FURL. (V.) a Sea term, ſignifying to ll, 
wrap, or bind up a fail cloſe to the yard, 
FU/RLING (S.) tying, binding, or wrapping 
up cloſe, as the fail of a ſhip to the ju, 

upon proper occaſions, 

FU'RLONG (S.) is a ſtated meaſure, of lengh 
for land, conſiſting of forty poles or perches 
each ſixteen feet and an half, or five yay 

and an half, which makes 220 yards, or ty 
eighth part of an Engl; mile, 

FU'RLOUGH (S.) a permiſſion, leave, or l. 
cence granted by a ſuperior officer to an i- 
ferior one, or to a common ſoldier, to bs 
abſent a ſtated time from duty, | 

FU'RMETY (S.) a pleaſant broth, or tlic 
pottage, made of whole wheat hulled, fer- 
ed, and boiled in milk, &c, 

FU'RNACE (S.) is ſometimes ſpoken cf 
veſſel of iron, copper, &c. but generally 

a kiln, or place ſo built and contrived, 3 
make an exceeding vehement, ſtronz fre 
to melt ores, metals, &c, in, or to caicie 
ſtones, &c. in, of which theie are vari 
ſorts and forms, which take their differ 
names according to the purpoſes for wi 
they*are built or made. 

FU'RNISH (V.) to accommodate or ſupp: 
perſon with ſuch neceſſaries, goods or othet 
matters, as he wants. 

FU'RNITURE (S.) any goods, neceſſary, 
materials whatever, that are proper or d 
venient to render a houle, place cr thug 
fit to do the office it is appointed for ; ul 
in Dialling, it is the art of ornameatitg 

ſun-dials with the parallels of declination 

length of the day, azimuths, almacanlth 

Kc. beſides the common hours. 

FURR (S.) the hairy ſkins of ſuch wild teal 

gas are commonly uſed for wearing 3p 
"upon account of warmth, &c. aiſo the 5 
ment that adheres to veſſels in which * 
is kept; alſo the ſcurf that ariſes upot 1 
tongue cf thoſe afflicted with a feel, ov 

FURR (V.) to foul, daub, or cover wit 5 
ſediment of any liquid, eſpecialj 1 F 
in Heraldry, it is to repretent te | 
certain wild beaſts ſeen in the doubling 

mantlings, & c. 1 

'PURRIER (S.) one- who deals in ſeins u. 
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FUS 


apparel, &c. in England they particularly pre- 


mayors, aldermen, 
re the ornaments of de 

<A men of companies, and magiſtrates 
dublic gowns, &c. : . 

RR 08 (S.) channels, or drains for watry 


lands : alſo the little vallies between the ridges 


d up by the plongh in arable lands, &c. 

FURTHER (Part.) at a diftance from, or be- 
vond where a perſon now is. : 

URTHERANCE (S.) a helping, promoting, 


aging, forwarding, &c. 


WS Part.) over and above, or 
UIRTHERMORE (Part.) © | FU!TILNESS (s.] weakneſs, vanity, blabbing, 


reſides what has been ſaid or done already. 


FN THEST or FURTHERMOST (A.) at 
alſo the 


ſprightlineſs of poetical writings. ; 


the greateſt diſtance. _ 
FURY (S.) rage, madneſs, frenzy 


URZ (S.) a fort of prickly heath or wild 
broom that grows upon commons and un- 


cultivated places, and which the country- 


folks uſe for firing to heat ovens, &c. 
USE or FUSEE! (S.) a ſpindle or ſtaff upon 
which another thing rolls, &c. in Watch- 


making, it is that conical part drawn by the: 


ſpring about which the chain or ftring 1s 
wound ; in 2 it is an appendage of a 
bomb or granado-ſhell, by which the com- 
peſition within is fired, conſiſting of a wood- 
en pipe or top filled with wild- fire, or ſome 
other proper combuſtible, ſo made and con- 
trived, as to burn as long as the bomb is in 
motion from the mouth of the mortar to the 


place where it is to fall; alſo the name of a 


portable or hand-gun, 

USIBIULITY (S.) a fitneſs, aptneſs, or rea- 
dineſs to melt, run, or become liquid by the 

heat of a ſtrong fire, as lead, gold, &c. 
U'SIL (S.) in Heraldry, is a bearing of a 
rhomboidal figure, ſlenderer than the lo- 
zenge, having its upper and lower angles 
more acute than its collateral or middle ones. 
SILE or FU'SIBLE (A.) that may be 


melted, run or caſt. 


SILEE'R or FUSILIE/R (S.) a foot- ſoldier, 


armed with, or carrying a muſcet or fuſee. 
U'SION (S.) the melting or ſolution of ores, 
or metals for caſting, founding, refining, &c. 
'SSOCKS (S.) a lazy, fat wench, one who 
delichts in jdleneſs and gluttony. 

ST (S.) the ſhaft of a column, or that part 
from the aſtragal to the capital; ſometimes 
called the naked of a column. | 

'STIAN (S.) a fort of ſtrong cotton cloth, 
made for frocks or outer coats of men or 
boys, &c, alſo an affected rumbling, made 
ule of by many writers, to make them look 
tormidable to the ignorant, by uſing many 
uncouth and hard words to convey their 
eas, which might be much better done in 
familiar and common expreſſions. ; 

STICK or FU!STOCK (S.) a wood im- 
ported from the Ancille iſlands in the Weſt+ 
Indies, for the uſe of dying, in whick art it is 


exceeding uſeful, and with a ſmall afliftance |- 


PFoducesa beautiful gold colour ; it is uſed alſo 


i 
: 


G AB 
as an ingredferit in blacks ; there is another 
ſort brought from Italy, Provence, &c, uſed 
to dye a dark brown, or coffee colour, _ 
FU'STI-LUGS (S.) a fat, dirty, 'naſty, rank, 
ill ſmelling woman. 1 
FU/STINESS (S.) rankneſs, muſtineſe, or an 
unpleaſant ſmell, or frowſineſs, that ariſes 
from ſweat, or half-dry'd moiſt cloth that 


has lain folded together wet, &c. wy 


FU'/STY (A.) rank, muſty, ill ſcented. ' 
FU'TILE (A.) babbling, talkative, focliſh, 
that cannot keep his own counſel, TY 


ſillineſs, lightneſs, &c, 
FU'TTOCKS or FOO/THOOKS (S.) in Sie- 
building, are thoſe compaſſing timbers which 
give the breadth and beating to the ſhip, 
which are ſcarfed to the ground indy 3 
and becauſe no timber of that compaſs tan 
be found long enough, to go up thro” all the 
fide of the ſhip, thoſe compaſſing timbers 
are ſcarfed one into the other; and thofe 
next the keel are called the lower or ground 
futtocks, the other the upper futtocks. ff 
FU/TURE 6r FUTU/RITY S.) the time not 
yet come, or that will hereafter be. 5 
FUZZ (V.) to unweave or unravel, like the 
ends of ſtuffs, ſilks, &c. — 
FY or FIE (Part.) for ſhame, out upon you, 


abominable, naſty, &. 


1 


\ Is the ſeventh letter and fifth conſonant in 
our alphabet, but in the Greek and ori- 
ental languages it is the third ; it is one of 
the mutes, and cannot be ſounded without 
the affiſtance of ſome vowel. It is frequently 
changed by Latin authors in their preterper- 
fect tenſes into C, and ſometimes into $ or 
X; the Ancients made frequent uſe of N for 
gn, as the Spamards do now; it was anci- 
ently uſed for a numeral, and fignified 400, 
with a daſh, thus G, 40,000 ; in Muſict, it 
is the mark for the treble cliff, ang is now 
made uſe of for almoſt all the upper parts a- 
bove the baſs, except in church muſick where 
the tenor cliff is ſtill retained; in Englh, it 
has a hard or ſoft ſound, as it happens to 
come before particular letters, wiz. before 2, 
o, and z, generally a hard or guttural ſound, 
as in game, gore, gun, &c. and before : and 
7, a ſoft or caly ſound, as in gefturey giant, 
Sc. gb at the end of words ſound like 5, 
as rough, tough, Sc. it is written in many 
words where the ſound is not perceived, as in 
xn, reign, &c, : 
CABARA (S.) a preſerved or embalmed dead 
body, which the Zyypiizns frequently kept in 
| | their houſes; eſpecially of ſuch of their friends 
as died with the reputat. on of great piety and 
holineſs, or as martyrs, by N hich means they 
ſuppoice 


4 


GAD 


they paid them more honour than Ab (v.) to ſtraggle, 


if buried them, wrapping them up in 
feveralfine linen cloths, with balms and ſpices. 
GA'BBLE (V.) to talk loud and faſt, to chat- 
ter, or prate fooliſhly, impertinently, or in- 


coherently. _ - 
GA'BEL (S) anciently it was a ſort of duty, 
er ſervice, rendered to the king or Jord ; but 
now it is applied to cuſtoms, taxes and im- 
poſts upon apy ſort of commodity whatever; 
* at firſt it was applied to ſalt only, 
among the French, from whom the word 


comes. :; 

GABIONA'DE (S.) in Fortification, is a bul- 
wark made with gabions. 3 8 

GA'BIONS (S.) in Var, are baſkets filled 

wvith earth, and placed upon the batteries 
about four foot diameter, and ſive or ſix foot 
bigh, to deſtraoy which, the beſieged throw 
among them lighted faggots well ſmeared 
with pitch, &c. 


GABLE-END (S.) in Carpentry, is the up- 


right triangular end of a houſe, from the 
eaves to the ridge. a 

GA'BLOCKS or GAFFLETS (S.) falſe ſpurs 
made of filver, ſteel, &c, put over the na- 
tural ones of game or fighting cocks, at the 
time of fighting-matches, 

GABRIEL. (S.) one of the principal angels or 
meſſengers of God, whoſe name ſignifies the | 
ſtrength of God; the ſcripture mentions him 
as being ſent, upon many occaſions; as to 
Daniel, to explain to him the viſion of the 
ram and the goat, and the myſtery of the 
ſeven weeks; to Zachary, to declare to him 
the future birth of Jobn the Baptiſt; to the 

' Firgin Mary, to acquaint her that ſhe ſhould 
Conceive and bring forth our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
without the converſation of any man, &c. 
The eaſtern people have added a great deal 
to the ſcripture account of this angel; the 
NMabametans call him the faithful ſpirit 5 the 
Perſians, by way of metaphor, the peacock 
of heaven ; it is now commonly uſed as. a 

proper name of men among us. 

GAD (S.) the ſon of Facob and Zilpab, Lrab's 
ſervant, whom, according to the cuſtom of the 
Eaſt, Leab gave to Jacul, becauſe the had left 
bearing children herſelf, that ſhe might adopt 
what were the offspring of her ſervant; from 
him one of the tribes of Iael was called, 
which when they came out of Egypt were 
45,650 men; allo the name of a prophet 
who was David's friend, and who followed 
him in all his troubles from Sau/'s perſecu- 
tion; alſo an heathen deity mentioned in ſe- 

veral paſſages of ſcripture, as {ſatiab xiv. 11, 
&c. The Arabians call the planet Jupiter, 
or whatever they imagine good and benefi- 
cent, Cad; it is alſo a meaſure of length, 


or a geometrical perch ; alſo a ſmall bar of 
Keel kept to be heated and quenched in li- 
gquor to drink, in diſorders of the ſtomach, | 


where the retentive faculty has heen top 


GAIT 


> or 
abroad without any — * ll, u 


able buſineſs inviting thereto, 
GA'DDING (A.) rambling, roving, wander. 
ing, or loitering about from place to placy 
without any real call or buſineſs, 
GADIYFLY (S.) a troubleſome, large, Ringing 
fly, by ſome called the gad-bee. 
GA'FFER (S.) a familiar word moſtly uſed i 
the country for maſter, 
GA'GATES (S.) a ſtone that ſmells, when 
rubbed, like brimſtone, and will take fd 
very eaſily. 
GAGE or GAUGE (S.) a ſtandard, indy. 
ment, meaſure, or rod, upon which are find 
certain numbers to make or meaſure can 
by, that they may know what they do, or 
ſhould contain; in Joinery, it is an iron pep 
put into a ſtick to ſtrike a line or liner 
equal diſtances ; alſo a pledge, ſurety, or f- 
curity for the doing or performing ſone- 
thing; the gage of a ſhip is ſo many fetgf 
water as ſhe draws, X , 
Weather-gage, is a Sca term for one fly 
that is to the wind, or has that advantye 
of another, g 
GAGE or GAUGE (V.) to find out the c- 
tents or meaſure of any veſſel of capacity, 
GA/GER or GA/UGER (s.) any perſon that 
meaſures, or finds out the capacity of lau 
meaſures or veſſels, and is commonly ſpaken 
of an officer of the exciſe upon ale, beet, x, 
GAGG (S.) an inſtrument put in the mouth, 
frequently uſed by thieves or houſe-breaken, 
which prevents or hinders people from: ſhu- 
ting their mouths, and thereby incapacitats 
them from cry-ng or calling out for allb 
tance, > 
GAGG(V.) to force ſomething into the mouth 
that may keep the jaws full ſtretched, ul 
unable to ſhut or cloſe together, 
GA'GGLING (S.) the noiſe made by a h 
or company of geeſe. 
GAVLLARD (S.) a dance, that moves in 
_ briſk, livdly manner, ſomewhat like a jg 
GAIN (S.) any advantage, benefit, profit, & 
lucre whatever, 
GAIN (V.) to get advantage, profit, benel, 
or increale, | 
GAINESS or GAVETY (S.) cheafunth 
briſkneſs, finery, gallantry, &c. 
GAINFUL (A.) profitable, beneficial, acm. 
tageous, ſomething that increaſes a mai 
ſubſtance or eſtate. 
GAVNFULNESS (S.) profitablenels, ad- 
tageouſneſs, beneficialneſs, c. 
GAINSAY! (V.) to oppoſe, coatradifh de 
or forbid, 1 
GAVFNSBOROUGH ($.) in Lia 
formerly but a ſmall town 3 but lately If 
convenient and pleaſant ſituation NJ 
banks of the Trent, by which means fs 
and come to and from enden ar 
is prodigiouſly increaſed, and he u 


much weakened, in order to ſtrengthen it. 


- 
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diſſenters; it is diſtant, from Londan 11 5 
A CTITES (&] a fort of brittliſh. gone, 


ALANGAL (S.) 2 medicinal root brought 


ALBANUM (S.) a fort of gum or ſweet 


GAL. 


weakly. on Tugllay 3 there has voy lately | GA'LEONS or GA'LLIONS S.) thoſe Spa- 


+ paſſed to robuild the pariſh-chorch ; 
Mites Thich there are meetings for moſt 
of tho noted different opinans among: the 


computed ; and 137 meaſured miles. 


hen broke or ground, diſſolves. inta a 
= like milk; alſo a ſort. of earth called 


milk marle. 


e Frft-Indies, the produce of a tree 
ba oy of which there are two 
kinds, the greater and the leſſer, whoſe vir- 
tues are much the ſame, and uſed with good 
facceſs in diſorders of the ſtomach and bow- 
els; it is uſed alſo by the vinegar-maſeers. 
%LAXY (S.) in Afrommy, that long, white, 
Juminous track, Which ſeems to encompaſs 
the heavens like a ſwathe, ſcarf, or girdle, | 
eaſily perceived in a clear night when the 
moon does not ſhine; before the invention 
of teleſcopes, the learned were divided in 
their opinions about what it was, ſome af- 
firming it with Ariforle to be a collection of 
vapours, others an innumerable quantity of 
fars, not viſible to the naked eye, which 
latter opinion is found to be fact; it is alſo 
called the m:Ay 2vay, 


ſpice of a fat or unctuous ſubſtance, iſſuing 
from the inciſion of a plant much like to; 
large fennel, now uſed in phyſical prepara- 
tions, and formerly was an ingredieat in the. 
compoſition of the Jeꝛviſb incenſe. 


or continued blait of wind; ſo they ſay a 
freſt, gale, or a ſtrong gale, when the wind, 
3 hard, and the contrary is a gen- 
tle gaz, | | 

A'LEASSE (S.) the largeſt veſſel that goes 
with oars, low built and heavy; it may car- 
Ty 20 very large guns, with a ſtern capable 
of holding a large number of muſqueteers ; 
It uſes both fails and oars ; the rowers are 
under cover; it has three maſts that cannot 


only by the Yenctians, 


mus, who lived in the ſecond century, in the 

rien of Marcus Antonius Philoſophus 5 he is 

Ed to have been a great enemy both to, the 
wu; and Chriſtians ; that he was a great 

Philoſopher, and an admirable phyſician, 

jad that having wrought ſome extraordin 

res, he was looked on as a conjurer, an 


rocuced the way of ptactice in phyſick to 
bis day called the Galerical ; he _ 200 


ae ternple of Peace, 


ELENIST (s.) one who. practiſes phy fick 


ter the preſcriptions, or according 2 
dethad of ptions, or according to the 


Calen, which now takes in all 


ALE (S.) a Sea term for a currency of air, 


de taken or lowered ; theſe veſſels are uſed 
YLEN (S.) an eminent phyſician of Perga- | 


; 


or that reaſon forced to fly Rome, He in- 


doks, 30 of which were burnt along with 


imp! * a | k 
2 medicines, or whatever is. nat chy- | 
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nſh ſhips that are ſent to Vera Crux in the 
eft- Indies, to fetch the bullion from Me- 


Spain; if the ſame ſhips are employed ia any _ 


other expedition, they go by anether name. 


'GALL (S. | nut chat grows upon ſome forei 
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oaks, uſed in making common ink, and 
the Dyers to dye blacks; in Phyſik, that 
yellow, bitter juice or humour commonly 
called bile, fecreted from the blood in the 
lands of the liver, and depoſited in a pecu- 
ar reſervoir, called the gall bladder, er by 
way of emphaſis the gall, which of divers 
creatures is uſed for ſeveral uſes, eſpecially 
| ſheep and ox galls for waſhing, or cleaning 
the greaſe out of woollen cloths, coats, or 
butchers aprons, 

GALL (V.) to fret, teize, vex, torment 
alfo to rub off the ſkin by riding, walking, 
or working, 

GA'LLANT (A.) gay, briſk, lively, fine, ci- 
vil, accompliſhed, genteel, brave, courage 
ous, bold, or daring. : 

GALLA'NT (S.) a lover, beau, or ſpark, par- 
ticularly ſpoken of one that is kept by, or cris 
minally converſes with another man's wife. 

GALLANTVYZE (V.) to act or play the gal- 
lant, and principally ſpoken of unlawful or 
too familiar converſation with women. 

GA'/LLANTNESS' or GA'LLANTRY (S.) 
braveneſs, courageouſneſs, valour ; alſo ins 
trigue or amour. 

G ALLER (S.) in Arcbitecture, is a covered 

place in a houſe a great deal 
broad, and is made for the diverſion of - 


ing, and convenience of going into ſcveral 


apartments with eaſe; in a Church, it is x 
kind of continued tribune with a balluſtrade 
built along the ſides, or lower end of the 
church; in Fertification, it is a covered walk 
made of timber, ſerving for the ſafe paſſage 
of a ditch; in a Ship, it is a balcony facing 
the great cabin, made for the pleaſure of 
| ſeeing or viewing what paſſes by, &c. 
GALLEY (S.) a low-built veſſel, that goes 
both with ſails and oars, chiefly uſed by thoſe 
ſtates that border upon the Mediterranean; 


they have uſually from 25 to 30 benches of 


oars on each fide, and four or five ſlaves to 
each bench, who are commonly perſons that 
have committed offences againſt the tate, 
and are condemned to this ſlavery as a pu- 
niſhment for their crimes ; in Printing, the 
wooden frame, or inftrument, into whick 
the compoſitor empties the letters qut of his 
compoſing- ſtick, as often as it is filled, till 
it contains. the matter of a page, is called a 


alley. 

offi (S.) the prieſts of belt, mother of 
the gods, ſo called from the river Gallus, in 
Pbrygia, of which they drank before they be- 
gan their facrifices, becauſe the water of that 
river infuſed a tort of madneſs into them, 
which they called divine ; they celebrated 
their feſtivals by running aboutlike mad 2 
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ufing extravagant, merry poſtures, and beat- } 
ing upon little brazen drums; they alſo caſ- 

trated themſelves, becauſe the goddeſs was to 
de ſerved by none but eunuchs. 


GA'LLIARD (S.) a briſk, lively dance, much 
like to a jig, the muſick whereof is com- 
poſed in triple time. | ES 
GA'LLICAN (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
French nation, church, or people, 
GAILLICISM (s.) a phraſe in ſpeech ſpoke | 
or wrote in Enghſh, in the mode or manner 


of the French tongue or language; the ſame} 


with Idiot. 

GALLIGA'SKINS (S.) a fort of wide- knee'd 
breeches worn over others, and commonly 
called trowſers. | | 

GALLIMA'FRY (S.) a confuſed mixture 
of divers forts of meats, or other matters 
together. 

GA LLION or GALLEOYN (S.) a large veſ- 


fel or ſhip of war of three or four decks, but | 


is commonly applied to thoſe ſhips only 
which trade to the Veſi-Indies; of which 
the Spaniards ſend every year two fleets, the 
one to Mexico, which they call the flora, 
and the other to Peru, which they call the 
galleons ; beſides theſe, which are the king's 
thips, there are commonly 12 or 16 others 
ſent to the ſame places by the merchants, 
who pay largely for that permiſſion, and 
theſe are called regiſter ſhips, which import 
gold, filver, precious ſtones, quinquina, 
ſkins, cochineal, indigo, &c, 

GA'LLIOT (S.) a ſmall galley or brigantine 
built very lightly, and deſigned for chace ; 
ſhe has but one maſt, and can both ſail and 
row, having 16 or 20 ſeats for rowers ; each 
ſeaman acts as a ſoldier, having a muſket Iy-| 
ing by him, to uſe upon quitting his oar, 

GA'LLOCHES (S.) a ſort of leather clogs that 
cover good part of the ſhoes, particularly at 

and about the toes. | 

GALLON (S.) an Engliſßʒ meaſure of capa- 
city for both liquid and dry things of ſundry 


ö 


ſizes, and though they are all ſub- divided 


into four quarts, eight pints, &c. yet that 
for wine contains but 231 cubic inches, or 
about eight pounds averdupoiſe of pure wa- 
ter, that for ale or beer 282 inches, and that 
for grain, &c. 272 cubic inches. 
GALLOO'N or GA LO ON (S.) a fort of nar- 
row ferret or ribband wove tor the uſe of 
tying or binding ſhoes, clogs, &c. 
GA'LLOP (V.) to ride, go, or puſh on very 
faſt, like a horſe in full ſpeed, 
GA'LLOP (S.) the ſwifteſt pace or motion that 
a horſe can move in, of which there are di- 
vers ſorts, as the hand gallop, half gallap, 
full gallp, Sc. 
GA'LLOWAY (S.) a faddle-horſe of the 
ſmaller ſize. 
GA'LLOWS (S.) a frame of wood made in 


divers forms, ſometimes repreſenting only a 
ſtraight line, ſometimes a triangle, &c. and | 


GAN 
demned by the law to ſuffer death, exe 
in ſome particular caſes ; alſo CY 
printing preſs, 5 "= 
GA'LLOWSES (S.) certain ſtraps with ey 
ſewed to the end of them, to hook U 
ſchool - boys breeches, or of ſuch erſ f 
whoſe hips are very ſlender. "I 


GALLS (S.) commonly called 4], 
are a particular kind of vegetable nt | 


or excreſcences like nuts, tha 
the hardeſt ſpecies of oak, and 1100 phe 
ing, making ink, &c, which although hy 
are as hard as ſhells, are nothing but th 
caſes of inſects that are bred in them 11 
which when grown to maturity, gnaw thei 
way out, which is the occaſion of thoſe lit 
tle holes we ſee in them. 
GAMBA/DOES (S.) a fort of leather boch 
affixed to the ſaddle, inſtead of ſtirrups, to 
put the legs in, and to preſerve them fog 
cold and dirt, 
GA'MBOLS (S.) ſportive or tumbling tricky 
played with the legs. 
GAME (S.) any fort of ſport, diverſion, pf 
time, or pleaſufe, whether at bowls, die, 
cards, hunting, &c. 
GAME (V.) to play at cards, dice, &, f 
the lucre of getting or winning another's 
money; alſo to ridicule, banter, or nu & 
perſon down, 
GA'/MESOME (A.) wanton, frolickſome, un 
briſk, full of unluckineſs. 
GAMESTER (S.) any perſon that pliys at 
any ſport or diverſion , but particular fo 
ken of thoſe that make a conſtant trade df 
livelihood by playing for money, 
GA'/MMER (S.) a free, innocent county 
word for miſtreſs, woman, &c, 
GAMMON (S.) the thigh or ham, pat 
cularly of a hog ; alſo a term in a play 
led back-gammon, * 
GAMMOT (S.) ſport, play, mirth, j« 
* | | 
GA/MUT (S.) the ſcale or alphabet of mud 
whereby a perſon in vocal or jnfirume 
muſick knows how to diſtinguiſh and ny 
late the tones in a compoſition, 
GANDER (S.) the he or male gooſe, 
GA'NDERING (S.) ſpoken of a man d 
goes a whoring while his wife lies in. 
GANG (S.) a company or crew of men {il 
together upon ſome exploit or affair; b 
war time, when ſeamen go about to 1m 
men for the nge — a 
reſs-gang ; ſo in a Ship, that pat mn 
oo 5 er and forwards in, 1s c 
the gang-way. 
GAN F.) 70 go, walk, or pals fromP 
to place, 3 
| GAINGES (s.) a river in India, which 58 
the largeſt and moſt conſiderable rivers 08 
world, diſcharging itſelf into the ban d 5 
gala, through five ſeveral mouths, 1 | 
many iſlands; in the narroweſt part! 


uſed to hang ſuch malefactors on as are con- 


leagues over, and its broadeſt 11 
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re is 0 

ry : four rivers that ran through panadiſe. and the | 
ſaperſtition, of thoſe. parts bas. rendered the 

eſes waters of it ſacred, for Which peaſon, even 

k ip kings come to it in diſguiſe, to bathe in it, | 


and others 


en 2 

n g. ſavage; with benged brows, of a fierce and 
a they did ec tea, with a palm, 
1t the and with a pitcher, as is uſual to other 
n, and floods, and a rhinoceros by his fide. | 
then CANCRENE (V.) to contract a deadiſn cor- 


ruption attending with a ſtench, blackneſs, 
and mortification. READS WE 


CAN RENE (S.) a young or beginning mor- 


of pain, and a ſhare of natural heat; its 
feat is in the fleſh, which it corrupts, con- 


adjacent parts, and is ſeldom cured without 
amputation, 8 : 
GANTLET or GAUNTLET (S. ) a large 
ſtrong glove uſed by thoſe cloathed in armour, 
made of thin plated iron, with ſeveral plates 
jointed for the fingers; the caſ and gauntler 


Kc. fo 
nother's 
N Tun 1 
ceremony ; the gauntlet was frequently 
thrown, like the glove, by way of chal- 
| lenge ; in Surgery, it is a, ſort of: bandage or 
ſwathe for the hand, when violently bruiſed 
being four or five yards long, to wrap roun 
each finger, and the whole hand. 
A'NTLOPE (S.) a puniſhment inflicted upon 


me, in 


plays at 
larly ſpo 
t tate df | 
t county 
their being ſtrripped bare to the waiſt, and 
fo obliged ts walk or run throꝰ the company 
they belong to, or ſo many of them as the 
commanding officer ſhall appoint, who ſtand 
ſo as to form or make à fireet or lane, with 
each a green ſwitch in his hand, who gives 


m, put 
| ply ak 


h, jo 


the offender a cut or flaſh therewith, 
A'NYMEDE (S.) a perſon kept for ſodo- 
mitical practices, ſo called ſrim a beautiful 
young man ſaid to be raviſhed by Jupiter, 
and made his cup- bearer inſtead of Hebe. 
PAL (S.) a priſbn, dungeon; or place of ſe- 
curity for debtors, malefactors, or offenders 


of any kind. \ | : 
*0L-DELI'VERY (s. a freeing a prifon 
Tom thoſe that are confined therein. 
OLER (s.) one that looks after and takes 
e a goal, and the priſoners that are 
| 4 8.) an open or broken place in a hedge, 
auh edge of a knife, diſcontinued part cf 


ſtory, Ke. | 


ich 5 E (V.) to open the mouth wide, like an 
rea e derſon, or like one a yawning. 
* G (S.) ſtaring, loitering, or looking 
5 ; 


We" © thing ; alſo yawnin 
N al be 
RB 65 the cloathing or dreſs of a perſon ; 


ate of opinion, that it is one of the 


ſend 5 or 600 leagues for it, to| waſte 5 & = 
drink; it being deemed the greateſt rarity GA'RBLE (V.) to pick out the dirt, or cleanſe 
ar every feaſt, vaſt ſums of money are made 
by the ſale of it. It is repreſented in Paint. . | 3, & 
ing, in the ſhape of a rude and barbarous GA'/RBLER:. (S.) an officer of great antiquity 


tification, that part fill retaining ſome ſenſe O 


ſumes, and turns black, ſpreading” into the 


were always bore in the ancient marches jn | 


ſoldiers for ſmall offences, which confiſts in | 


GAR 
which is fuppoſed the emblem of plenty. 
GA'/RBAGE ( 055 the entrails of any — 
as the fat, tripe, guts, &c. 
GA/RBLE (S.) a plan next the keel of a 
ſhip, called alſo a gatboard; alſo the gir: or 
waſte in ſugar, ſpice, tobacco, &c, 


the droſs, filth, waſte, &c. from many ſorts 
of commodities, as ſpices, ſugar, plumbs, &c, 


in the city of London, empowered to enter 
into any ſhop, warchouſe, &c, to view and 


— 2 . 


them. i 7 . 
GA RBLES (S.) the duſty ſorted or picked out, 


droſs, waſte, &c. of ſpices, &. 
ing out the waſte part of any thing. 
A'RBOARD PLANK (S.) the firſt plank 
of a ſhip that is faſtened to her keel, on the 
outſide, | 7 
GA'RBOARD STRAKE (S.) that ſeam in a 
ſhip that is next to her keel. 


roar, &c, 
GARD or GUARD (S.) protection or defence, 
| eſpecially ſpoken of the Iife- guard or yeo- 
men of the guard to the prince; alſo. the 
plate at the bottom of the hilt of a ſword ; 
in Law, it is the management or guardian- 
ſhip of perſons under age, idiots, &c. 
 GA'/RDANT' (A.) one keeping watch, or up- 
on guard; and in Heraldey, à creature full- 
| © faced, and looking right forward, 
GARDEN (S.) any pleaſant place ſtored with 


ally divided into three forts, viz, flower 
" gardens, fruit gardens, and kitchen gardens, 

fo called from the produce of each. 
GARDENING (S.) the art of cultivating, 

improving, and knowing how-to lay out gar- 
dens, fer grandeur, pleaſure, and advantage. 
GA/RDINER or GA RDENER (S.) one ſlcill- 

ed in or employed abont ordering, dreſſing, 
keeping, ank improving a garden, 


cinal drink ptepared to waſh, open, or cleanſe 
the mouth or throat from phlegm, &c. in 
any diſtemper, or upon any occafioh hat- 
ever, | 

GARGARVSE or GA/RGLE (V.) to waſh, 
open, or cleanſe the throat or mouth with 2 
lotion, prepared for the occaſion, when a 
perſon, through illneſs, is furred up, or al- 
moſt choked with phlegm, &. | 
GA'RLET (S.) a mortal diſeaſe in cattle, 


cularly aftects geeſe. | 

GARGVELION (S.) with Hunters, is the prin- 
cipal part of a deer's heart, - 

GA'/RGLE (S.) the gullet; alſo a lotion pre- 


ſick or difeaſed perſon with. ; 
GA'RISON (S.) ſometimes means the caſtle; 


tem in Heraldry, for rdf 


tower, ” * town, furniſhed with — 


I 
- 


ſearch dtugs, &c; and to garble ot cleanſe _ 


GA/RBLING (S.) cleanfing, ſorting, or pick- - 


A'RBOIL-(S.) riot, diſorder, tumult, up- 


flowers, fruits, plants, ſtne walks, &c, uſu- 


GA'/RGARISM or GA/RGLE (S.) a medi- 


GARGIL (8.) a diforder cr diſeaſe that partie 


pared to cleanſe and waſh the mouth of a | 
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A R. 
ammunition, men, &c. for the defence of 


that particular place, or the country round 
about it; and ſometimes it ſignifies only the 


ſoldiers reſiding there; and fometimes it ſfig-F GA'RTER (S.) in apart 


niſies a whole army going into winter quar- 
ters. . 
SARISON (V.) to furniſh a place of defence 
| with a proper number of ſoldiers, or to diſ- 
poſe of an army in winter quarters, &. 
GA'RLAND (S.) a ſort of ornament for the 
head, in the nature of a crown, made of | 
flowers, feathers, and other decorations : | 
Anciently, the poets, prieſts, and even the 
victims that were to be facrificed, were 
crowned with garlands; and to this day we | 
have a cuſtom at wakes, to dreſs May-poles 
with garlandt, and the milk-maids of Lon- 
don dreſs up their pails the four firſt days in 
May, and fo viſit their cuſtomers, attended 
with fidlers, &c, where they dance, and} 
commonly receive money; in a Ship, that 
collar of a rope that is wound about the 
head of the main-maſt, to keep the ſhrouds 
from galling, is called a garland. 2 | 
GA'RLICE 7s. ) a ſtrong- ſcented and hot- 
taſted piant, uſeful upon many occaſions, 
and eſpecially againſt windy diſorders. 
GA'/RMENT (S.) any ſort of cloathing or co- | 
vering of the body, | 
GA'RNER (S.) a ſtore-houſe, or granaty for 
any ſort of grain. 
OXYRNET (S.) the tackle with which goods 
are hoiſted into and out of a ſhip ; alſo the 
name of a precious ſtone of the carbuncle 
kind. 
GA'RNISH (V.) to adorn, ornament, beau- 
tify, or ſet off. 
GA'/RNISH (S.) a fee or treat claimed by pri- 
ſoners, of al thoſe who come under the 
ſame misfortune, at their firſt commitment 


7 


L 
p 


or entrance; alſo the flowers, flices of le- 


mons, &c. that cooks put about their diſhes, 
. when they ſerve them up to table. 


GARNISHEE! (S.) a Law term, for the | 
party in whole hands money is attached, 


ſtopped, or arreſted, 


GA'RNISHER (S.) one employed about orna- | 


menting any thing. 
GA'RNISHMENT (S.) notice or warning 
given to one for his appearance for the bet- 
ter furniſhing the cauſe and court. 
"GA/RNITURE (S.) any ſort of furniture or 
ornament in a room or chamber, &c, 


 GA/RRET (S.) the uppermoſt room or floor, | 


that is habitable, in a houſe, 
'GARRETEE'R<(S.) one who lives in a gar- 
ret, commonly ſpoken of poets and othe: 
authors; alſo of thoſe perſons who hid: os 

- conceal themſelves upon account cf debt, 


GARRU'LITY or GA!RRULOUSNESS (s.) 


talkativeneſs, prating, chattering, &c, 


 GA'RRULOUS (A.) one inclined to talk, 


. prate, or chatter too much. 
GA'RSTANG (S.) in Lancaſhire, an indiffe- 


AR 

large, weekly on Thurſday; diſtant 
Londen 175 computed, and 225 nelle 
miles. | | 

is the moi 
half a bend; alſo a ribband or her 2 
ſtuff to wind about the leg to keep the ftork- 
ings from falling down; among us here in 
England, there is a moſt noble order of 


y knighthood called by. this name, of which 


the king is always at the head: As to the tea. 
ſon of the inſtitution, as it did not proceed 
from ſo a trivial a ground, as a lady's gary 
ſo neither had king Edward III. who Was 
the founder of the order, any regard to the 
garter or leathern thong, which king hi- 
chard I. in his attempt upon Cyprus and A 
con, ordered to be tied about the legs of his 
officers, to animate their courage, by ſuch a 
particular. diſtinction; but Eduard III. be. 
ing a prince of a warlike diſpoſition, and en- 
pr in a war with France, made it his bu- 
ineſs to engage the beſt ſoldiers, in Eurqe in 
his intereſt ; with this view he projected the 
ſetting up king Arthur's round table, and 
proclaimed a folemn tilting, to invite foreign- 
ers of courage and quality to the exerciſe; 
the place for this folemnity was fixed at 
Windſor, for which purpoſe, on New-Yar's 
Day, 1344, he publiſhed his royal letters of 
proteQion, for the ſafe coming and retura of 
ſuch foreign knights as were willing to hut 
their reputation at this publick tilting, and 
ordering, that, this entertainment ſhouldbe 
held annually at the ſame place at Whiſa- 
tide; all the knights, during this ſolemnity, 
were entertained magnificently at the king 
expence, eating together at a table 200 füt 
diameter, which he called the round tbe; 
to countermine this project, Philip dt ali 
the French king, made uſe of a ſimilar & 
pedient at his own court, inviting the mir 
tial men of fame and charaQer, in Jah ad 
Germany, lor fear they ſhould be pre-engape 
to Eduard; this thought proving ſuccekfy 
gave a check to king Edward's deſign, L. 
<oard having lately given his gart for 
fignal of a fortunate battle, he took im 
from thence to inſtitute this ordet, 1 
the garter the principal diſtinctim #8 
from whence that ſelect number, en . 
incorporated into a fraternity, 55 cal * 
tes aureæ ft eriſcelidis, or knights of 1 
ter. By this garter, the knights ny 
are ſymbolically put in mind to "y 
maxims of good faith, ſincerit), rx 55 
gion, to puſh an enterprize with rich 
but not to undertake any thing contra 


j 10 
the ſtatutes of the order; not to violate 


engagements of friendſhip, the law 27 
the privileges of peace, or to do 1 
contrary to articles of probity 35 I 
This neble order was founded in t 1 
third year of the reign of king E 1 
Anno 1350 ; the patrons or Prot ul” 


rent town, on the Vyre; but its market is 


were the Holy Trinity, the Biſed IR 
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and St. Edvard the Confeſſor; 
- _ the moſt noble, ſo it is the moſt 
ancient of any lay-order now in uſe in Eu- 
rope; the number of the knights companions 
11 the order are 25, beſides the king, the 
fovereign of the order. To qualify a perſon 
for this honour, he muſt be a perſon of an 
anblemiſk'd character, not under the degree 
of knight, and one that cannot be charged 
with abetting a party or faction againſt his 
prince, He muſt be a gentleman born, that 
is, as king Henry VIIIth's ſtatutes explain it, 
a gentleman by name, arms and blood ; ſo 
that no knight that has been convicted of 
hereſy, or treaſon, or can be charged with 
cowardice, is capable of being elected a 
companion of the order, and may forfeit it 
upon conviction after he is choſe ; he is like- 
wiſe liable to be degraded at the pleaſure of 
the ſovereign, if by libertiniſm and extrava- 
gancy he ſpends ſo much of his patrimony 
as renders him uncapable of maintaining his 
character honourably, The habit of the or- 
der upon ſolemn days, 1s the garter, mantle, 


ſurcoat, hood, collar, great George and cap ; |. 


upon the collar-days they are only oblig'd to 
wear the garter, the collar of the order, and 
the great George ; at the middle of the col- 
lar, hangs the picture of St. George, fitting 
on horſeback, who having thrown the dra- 
gon upon his back, encounters him with a 
tilting ſpear ; the garter, which is blue, was, 
at the foundation of the order, appointed to 
be worn a little below the knee of the left 


leg, which till continues, having this motto | 


wrought on it, Hon ſoit. qui mal e, 
which was made in Hach“ — or 
time our king poſſeſſed the greateſt part of 
France, and was at war for the whole, and 
our laws were then in the French language, 


which was alſo univerſally ſpoke at the Eng- 


45 court; befides the 26 above mentioned, 
is college or corporation conſiſts of à dean 
and 12 canons, beſides petty, canons, vergers, 
and other inferior officers ; to which are add- 
ed 26 poor knights, who have no other main 
tenance but the allowance of this college, 
which is given them in conſideration of their 
Prayers, 1n behalf of the ſovereign and the 
PIR Mg ms and by way of reward for their 
ormer ſervice in the field; there are alfa. 
ſome conſiderable officers belonging to this 
order, as the prelate of the order, which is 
only an office of honour, without any profit 
annexed, and this is ſettled on the biſhoprick 


of Wincbefler, The chancellor of th 
befter, e garter 
is the biſhop of Saliſbury for the fray Wa | 


The office of regiſtry belon 
gs to the deanry of 
Windſor there is alſo an officer called Gs 


principal king at arms, wh eſs i 
| at » Whoſe buſineſs is to 
manage and martial their ſolemnities at their 


lation and feaſts. Laſtly, the have 
| : ave a 
2 called the black rod : the een is in 
e of Windſor, with the chapter-houſe, 


an >; 2 
"Wm by of St, George, built by king Ed. | 7 
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| GARTER (v.) to tie or bind up the ſtockings 


with a garter. | 
] ARMS (S.) a perſon 
whoſe buſineſs it is to attend the ſervice of 


the garter, for which he is allowed a mantle 


and badge, a houſe in Mindſor- Caſtle, and pen2 
ſions both from the. ſovereigns and knights; 
alſo fees, He carries the rod and ſceptre at 
every feaſt of St. George, when the ſovereign 
is preſent, notifies the election of ſuch as are 
new choſen, attends the ſolemnity of their 


inſtallations, and places their arms over thei | 


ſeats, carries the garter to foteign kings an 
princes, for which ſervice it is uſual to join 
him in commiſſion with ſome peer; 


GA/SCOIN (S.) the hinder thigh of a hörſe, 


beginning at the ſtifle, and reaching to the 
ply, or bending of «he hams. 


GASCONA'DE (V.) to bqaſt of improbabili- 


G 


GATE (S. the large, outward door or en- | 


ties, to affirm; vaunt, of brag of unlikeli- 
hoods, 


AS TR 


trance into a court, palace, town, &c, and 
when conſidered as a part of a fortification, 


is made of very ſtrong planks and iren bars, 


&c. intermixed, to withſtand the ſudden 
- ſhocks of, an enemy; alſo the geſture or 


manner of a perſon's carrying his body in 
walking, alſo'a long chain of mountains 
that ſtreteh quite through the peninſula of 
India on this fide the Ganget, from the king- 
dom of Cambaya td Cape Comorin, dividing. it 
into two equal parts, the one weſt, and the 
other eaſt, | 


2 * 


GA'THER (V.) to collect or bring many 


things into one place; alſo to pull off fruit 
from trees, when ripe, or nearly fo. 


GA'THERING (S.) à collection of money, 


wares, humours, &c. into one place, or at 


one time, and often means a charity.for the 
2 relief of perſons that have ſuFered 
y fire; inundation, or any other tudden 
mis fortuue. 
Y 3 | e 
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G AZ 
GAITHERS (s.) the heart, liver, lights, &c. 
of a ſheep, calf, &c. 
 GAU!'DINESS (S.) ſtowineſs, fineneſs, exceſ- 
five gaiety, or affected, rich, fine coloured 
cloaths. : 
GAU DV (A:) over and above gay, or fine 
in cloaths, &c. by Ifaving them exceecing 
ſhowy, and immoderately ornamented with 
xibbands, gold, filver, &c. alſo an appella- 
tion added to particular feſtivals obſerved by 
the ſtudents of inns of court and colleges, 
| which they call gaudy-days. 
 GA'VEL (S.) a Law term, for tribute, toll, 
cuſtom, yearly rent, payment, or revenue. 
GA'VEL-KIND (S.) a tenure, or cuſtom that 
- divides the father's lands equally at his death, 
among all his ſons : or a brother's, among 
his brethren, if he have no iſſue of his 
own ; this was the ancient cuſtom all over 
the ki gdom, and remains ſtill in part of 
Kent; Urchon-Field in Hereferdſhire, &c, 
GA!'VELOCE (S.) à pick or iron bar to dig 
holes to put ſtakes into the ground ; alſo a 
aft, javelin, or ſome ſuch warlike engine. 
GAVUGER (S.) one who meaſures caſks, or 
certifies the quantities of the liquor that ei- 
ther is in them, or that they are capable of 
containing, particularly ſpoken of thoſe who 
meeaſure or gauge for the cuſtoms, exciſe, &c. 
' GA/UGING (S.) the art of meaſuring, or cer- 
tifying what any veſſel is capable of holding, 
or how much liquor is in it, when it is either 
quite full, or partly ſo. a 
GAUNT (A.) lean, thin, one that has loſt his 
fleſh by ſickneſs, abſtinence, &c. 
GAIVOT (S.) a ſhort, triſk, lively, muſical 
air, always compoſed in common time, con- 
ſiſting of two parts or ſtrains, each ſtrain or 
part being played twice over, the firſt com- 
monly conſiſting of four or eight bars, and 
the laſt of eight, twelve, &c. bars. 
CAUSE or GAWZ (S.) a thin ſort of ſtuff 
made of filk or hair, and uſed for womens 
hoods or ſcarves. - 
GAY (A.) airy, briſk, lively, pleaſant, fine, 
florid, or much ornamented, 
GAY/NAGE (3.) plough tackle ; alſo the 
n rofit arifing from tillage of land held by the 
lower elif of ſokemen. 
GAZE (V.) to ſtare or look upon a thing 
earneſtly, with ſolicitouſneſs, wonder, or 
amazement. 
AZETTE (S.) in general, ſignifies any 


\ 


G 
countries in a looſe ſheet 3 but is now com- 
monly reſtrained to that paper of news cr 


name. ; 
CAZETTEE/R (5. )a writer or publiſher of ga- 
zettes ; allo thetitle of a book, explaining the 
bearings, diſtances, &c. of cities, towns, &c. 
GA/ZING (S.] itaring or Jooking upon a thing 
earneſtly, &c. |; 


CA/ZONS (S.) greens, turfs, or ſods of earth 


printed accoupt of the tranſactions of divers | 


intelligence publiſhed by authority under that | 


GEM 
the outſide works in a fortification made of 
earth, 
GA/ZUL (S.) an Egyptian weed, that is uſed 

as a principal ingredient in making the fines 

_ glaſſes 5 

GEAR or GEER (S.) the harneſſes and trad- 

pings of horſes; alſo drefs for the whole W. 

man body, or a part of it; allo the tackle 

uſed to lift up, or let down heavy weight, 
particularly among the Miners, ſuch a8 large 
water barrels armed with iron furniture, & 
buckets or corves to bri 

ſoil, &c. 

GEESE (S.) large eating fowls, and ſometime; 

a aw given to a parcel of filly, ignorant 

eople. | 

GEHE'NNA (S.) the name of a place men- 

tioned by the evangeliſts, which is ſometimes 

metaphorically underſtood of Hell, for the 
following reaſon: There was an image of 

Baal ſet up at the foot of mount 1/rih, at 

the head of the river $:/-a, near to Feruſas ' 

lem; this vale was a little even piece of 
ground, well watered, and woody, extremely 
pleaſant, having a little grove in it, conſe- 
crated to Baal, to whom the Jus ſacrificed 
and burnt, or at leaſt conſecrated their chil- 
dren to devils; this place is ſometimes calle 
the valley of Hinnom. 

GELD (V.) to caſtrate, or cut out the genital 

of any male creature; alſo tribute - money; 

alſo any ſum paid as a ſatisfaction or recom- 
pence. ; ; 

'GE'/LDING (S.) a horſe that is gelt or cafn- 

ted; alſo the act of. caſtrating or cutting 
out the genitals of a male creature, 

GE'LID (A.) cold, icy, inclinable to thicken 
or i ecome folid by means of the cold. 

GE'LLY (8.) the produce of meat much boiled 
in water, by means whereof the liquar, when 
cold, becomes congealed into a confiſtence 
proper for the ſtrengthening aged or welk 
people, or when applied to other uſes, called 

ſize, fuch as the plaiſterers uſe, 

GELT (A.) any male creature whoſe genital 

are cut or torn from him. 

GEM (S.) the common name for all forts 
precious ſtones and pearls, among which the 
principal. are the diamond, ruby, ſapplwe 
emerald, 

GEMA/RA (S.) complement, perfection, ſup 

plement, or explanation; the five books 
Moſes, or the Pentateuch, the Jui cal ol 
law; then they have the Talmud, vlic 

they call the Gemara, it being the decibony 
explanation, or interpretation of the rabbi 
upon the whole, or particular parts of 
law, of v hich there are two ſorts, ole calle 
that of Feruſalem, the other that of Baby; 
the firſt is not ſo much eſteemed a5 the th 
becauſe of its obſcurity, and meta 

and unintelligible manner of expteſſon; c 

Gemara, to the Ns, is Like our comme? 

vpon the Old and New Teſtaments uuf 
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GEN 
che Ferorfſh manner of explanation. 

. 2 — FP geometrical or aritheme - 
tical manner of explaining words, conſiſting 
in taking the numerical value of each letter 
in a word or phraſe, and giving it the ſenſc 
of ſome other word, whoſe numerical let- 
ters taken after the ſame manner, make the 
ſame ſum, ; . 
GEME'LLS (S.) the bearing bars by pairs or 
couples in a coat of arms. ; 
GEMINATE (V.) to double, or make twice 

25 much as there now is. | | 
GEMINA!TION (S.) doubling, or making a 
| number as many more as it now is. & 

GEMINI (S.) in Afronomy, is a conſtellation 
called the twins, the third in the preſent or- 


* der of the zodiack, conſiſting according to 
* Piabmys catalogue of 24 ſtars, of Tycho's 
de 20, and of Flamſteed's 79 ; in Anatomy, two 
of muſcles of the thigh, which ariſe from the 
1. portuberance of the iſchium, and are inſert- 
. ed with the pyriformis into the dent at the 
of root of the great torchanter, 2 
jely EMMA or SAL-GE'/M (S.) is peculiarly 
ne. uſed for rock ſalt, as ſalt dug out of mines 
iced upon account of its tranſparency ; in Bo- 
* tua, it is the turgid bud of any tree, when 


it begins to bear. 
GEMMARY (S.) a cabinet, or place to put 
or keep jewels in. 


teen companies. 


king's horie · guards only, but now the com- 
panies of the king's gard de corps, the muſ- 
queteers and light horſe are reckoned among 
them; there is a company of gentlemen of 
| about 250, of whom the king himſelf is 
captain, and one of the principal peers lieu- 
tenant- captain, particularly called by this 
name, who, when the king marches with all 
his houſhold troops, eloſe the maren 
E'NDER (S.) the diſtinction of ſex; and is 
commonly ſpoke of the difference made in 
the terminations of adjeCtives that are to agree 
with ſubſtantives of different Genders, eſpe- 
cally in the Latin tongue; alſo a diſtinction 
made by the geometricians to expreſs what 


penital 


forts df 
lich the 
apple 


ion, {ups fort of curve any inclining line is, 

books df UNDER (v.) to couple together carnally, 
«lv in order to beget or produce the ſame kind, 
j, whith of any fort of creatyres, 

Leiben, ENEALO/'GICAL (A.) belonging, apper- 
j are taining to, or after the manner of a gene- 
ts of alogy. ; 

ane ENEA/LOGIST (S.) one that ſtudies, prac- 


t ſes, or is ſkilled in genealogy, 
ENEA'LOGY (s.) an hiſtorical account of 


rd f the rife, progreſs, and preſent ſtate of a 

ron; G publick or private perſon or family, relating 

comme? the ſeveral marriages, intermarriages, and 
7 - deſcendants of noble families, both by the 
0 a 


Ae and eollaterial line, &c, 


GENDA/RMERIE (S.) the French cavalry or 
horſe, and particularly that of the king's 
houſhold, which at preſent conſiſts of ſix- 


CEN-D'ARMES (S.) anciently the French 


GEN 
| GENEA'RCH (S.) the origin, principal, or 
head of a family. F x | 
GE/NER ABLE (A.) that may be generated, 
begotten, or produced, . 
GENERAL (A.). common, frequent, univer- 
ſal, various, of all ſorts or kinds. ö 
GENERAL (S.) the chief or principal com- 
mander in an army; alſo the head or go- 
vernor of a religious order among the Roman 
Catholicks. | | 
GENERALI'SSIMO (S.) the ſupreme com- 
mander of all the forces of one or more 
kingdoms that are in confederacy. CES 


numbers, the common people. 
GENERALNESS (S.) the commonneſs, fre- 
quency, or univerſality of any thing. 


produce or bring forth. 

GENERATING LINE (S.) in Mathematichs, 
is that which by its motion or revolution 
produces any other figure plain or ſolid, 

GENERATION (S.) the 3 bring · 

ing a thing into being in natural way; 

alſo the ages or races of pepple paſt; pre- 

ſent, or to come, 5 a 

GENERATIVE (A.) that has the natural 
power of bege:ting, producing, or bringing 
forth ſomething. | | 

GENEFRICAL (A.) belonging to the genus, 
kind, or ſort of a thing, 

GENERO'SITY (S.) a brave nobleneſs of 


affronts, and injuries of others, and yet at 
the ſame time behaves with an- undaunted 
courageouſneſs ; alſo à liberal and free be- 
ſtowing of favours, alms, and rewards to 
the neceſſitous and deſerving. 


'GE'NEROUS (A.) open-hearted, bountiful 


free, ready to relieve and reward the nece(- 


ingneſs, ſtingineſs, or hard- heartedneſs. 

GENESIS (S.) the beginning, formation, and 
origin of a thing; alſo the name of the firſt 
ſacred book or part of the ſcripture, called 
Geneſis or Genergtion, becauſe it coatains the 
general formation of all things, and the ge- 
nealogy of the firſt patriarchs, from Alam to 
the ſons and grandſons of Jacob; in Hebrexy, 
it is called Bereſchith, becauſe it begins with 
this word in the original language; it includes 


ning of the world to the death of the patri- 
arch Joſeph; this book was written by Myſes. 
Among the Mathematicians, the forming of 
any plain or ſolid figure by the motion of 
ſome line or ſurface, is called its geneſis, 
GENET or GENNET IS.) a Sparſe horſa 
that is very ſmall and ſwift; alle 4 Turbo 
bit for a horſe's mouth, made in the faſuon 
of a ring, and above the liberty af the 
tongue; alſo the name of a ſmall creature 
with a very fine furr. | 


GENETHLVACAL (A.) belonging to that 


part of aſtrology that fortels future events, 
LY dy 


GENERA'LITY (s.) che greateſt part or 


GE'NERATE (V.) to ingender, to beget, to 


mind, that forgives the weakneffes, miſtakes, . 


fitous and deſerving, quite oppoſite to ſneak- - 


the hiſtory of 2369 years, from the begin- 
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E by calculating the nativities of the perſons | 


ſpoken of, | 
'GENETHLIA'LOGY (S.) the art of calcu- 
lating nativities according to the motions 
and aſpects ef the planets, 
GENEVA. (S.) a ſpirituous liquor, or ſtrong 
Water diſtilled from juniper berries, and by 
the rabble called by various humorous names, 
as. ſrike fire, white tape, ſpall Igo naked, &c. 
alſo the name of a famous city in Sxpit zer- 
lard, the chief among the Proteſtant can- 
. tons, K a 8 1 : 
GENIAL (A.) merry, blithe, gay, feſtival, 
' Joyful, belonging to a marriage; &c. it was 
alſo, according to the ancient heathen my- 
. . thology, an appellation given to certain dei- 
ties, ſuppoſed to preſide over the affairs of 
generation. | 
GENICULATE (V.) tp grow into joints, 
knots, or ſybdivifons. ; f 
GENICULATED (A.) knotted, jointed, or 
parted into ſeveral portions, like canes, 
. reeds, &c. LE | 
GENICULA'TION or GENUF LE/XION (S.) 
tze bowing or bending of the knee, as a to- 
ken of reſpect. | 
GENVCULUM (S.) the ſtalk or ſtem of a 
—ZZ | 
| ENII (S.) certain ſpirits which the old Hea- 
© thens imagined were the guardians of partitu- 
lar perſons and places, a ſort of middle beings 
between gods and men, of which they ſup- 
poſed each perſon had tive, a bad and a gocd 
one, always attending him, one prompting 


him to vice, the other to virtue; they uſual- 


ly ſacrificed wine, flowers, frankincenſe, and 


ſometimes a pig to them; the Romans uſed | 


to ſwear by the Genius of their emperors, 
which. they pretended to do with a great deal 
of conſcientiouſneſs and ſolemnity, and the 
puniſhment of perjur- in this caſe, was 
very ignominous; the Chriſtians were often 
put to death for refuſing this oath, 
GENIO'GRAPHY (S.) a treatiſe of angels, 
ſpirits, or intelligences. ; 8 
GENTITAL (A.) belonging or ſerving to ge- 
neration or propagation. | 
GENITITALS (S.) the generative parts of any 
male creature. 7 | 
GENITIVE CASE (S.) that by which pro- 
perty or poſſeſſion is generally expreſſed; in 
the Latin Tongue, it is called the ſecond caſe, 
and has according to the declenſions various 
endings; but in Engliſh is expreſſed by , 
or 's at the end of the word, as, The houſe 
of my father, or, My father's houſe, where 
it is to be noted, that when the particle of 
is uſed, the poſſeſſed comes firſt in order, 
and the poſſeſſor afterwards 3 but when *s is 
uſed, che proprietor is named firſt, and the 
property or thing poſſeſſed afterwards, 
GENIUS (S.) according to the ancient Hea- 
* thens, was a good or evil ſpirit, which they 
| ſuppoſed to be plaeed over each particular 


GEN 


birth to his death; from hence it ; 
the Chriſtian doctrine by the 3 an 
dian angels; but it is now commonly 9 
derſtood to be the diſpoſition, inclination 
or bent of a perſon's mind to do this or that 
art, ſcience, or practice. | | 
GE'NNETING. or JENNETING (S.) a mall 
pleaſant ſort of eating apples, that are com. 
monly ripe before any others, and are cz. 
pable of being kept the year about, | 
GENT or GENTEE'L (A.) well carriaged, in 
the air, or after the manner of a gentleman 
well drefled, both for goodneſs and manner 
of cloathing. OO 
GENTEE'LNESS (S.) the behavipur, carriage 
or dreſs of well educated perſons, 
GE'/NTIAN (S.) a medicinal root, belonging 
to a plant of the ſame name, eſteemed ex- 
cellent againſt poiſons and peſtilential diſea- 
ſes, ſo called from Centus king of Hupia, 
who is reported to have firſt diſcovered itz uſe. 
GENTIL (S.) a ſmall worm or maggot, uſed 
by anglers, as a bait to fiſh with. 
GENTILES 50 a term uſed by the Jui for 
all - thoſe who were not of their religion, 
and fignifies an idolater, or one that wor- 
ſhips idols, as moſt or all of the then Hes. 
then world did ; among the Romans, it fig- 
nified any foreigner or perſon not ſubject ty 
the laws of Rome, 
GENTILISM (S.) heathenifm, idolatry, u 
ſomething foreign or different from the eſl- 
bliſhed way of worſhip. 5 
GENTVLITY (S.) the degree of honour be- 
longing to a gentleman ; alſo the manner 
behaviour, dreſs, &c, of a perſon of 2h. 
lite education, | EE | 
GENTLE (A.) mild, good-natured, vel. 
condition d, civil; alſo any creature, vil 
by nature, that is tamed, or taught to e. 
have or carry itſelf tamely or familiar. 
GENTLEMAN (S.) one of a noble or gt 
family, that does, and has borne arms maty 
years; but in the preſent common accepts, 
tion of the word, any perſon that does . 
follow a mean or mechanic buſineſs is cal 
a gentleman, as lawyers, phyſicians, &. 
GENTLENES (S.) mildneſs, civility, tant 
' neſs, good-humour, and obligingnels, 
GENTRY (s.) that part of a nation vhoar 
below the. nobility, and above the mm 
alty; or ſuch who, tho they hare lap 
fortunes to live upon, without following 
trade or employment, have yet ao tits 
randeur, as duke, lord, &c. 
GENUINE (A.) true, natural, free from a 
ſort of adulteration whatever, _ 
GENUINENESS (S.) truth, perfection, . 
lity, or what is as it appears to be, 
unmixed with any corruption or debahng, 
GE!NUS (S.) the ſtock, origin, 04% f 
faſhion of a thing; with the Gram 
it means the ſort of noun, whether! p 
line or feminine, &c with the Lad, 


perſon, and to accompany him from his 
g 3 . 7 99 * T* 5 * 9 4 +6 TY 5 2 N 
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| GEO 
” Wo generals; in Botany and — 
- 8 or Lt plants 
or parts agreeing in ſome one common cha- 

' nfter; in Maſict, it is a particular manner 
of ſubdividing the principles of melody. 

- GEOCENTRICALLY (Part.) according to 
the Ptolemaick Syſtem, that which ſuppoſe: 
tte earth to be the centre of the world. 

EO ENTRICK (A.) in Afronomy, is the 
conſidering a planet or orb to have the ſame 
centre with the earth; ſo the ö 

Gecentrick Latitude of a Planet, is its la- 
titude ſeen from the earth. | | 

Gecentrick Place of a Planet, is that place 
in the ecliptick, in which it appears to us to 
de in from the earth. RE. 

GEODE'SIA (S.) the art of meaſuring land, 


commonly called ſurveying, 


GEODE/TIAL NUMBERS (s.) fuch as are 


applied to money, wares, or commodities | 


of any ſort or kind whatever. | 
GEO'CRAPHER (S.) a practiſer, ſtudent, or 
roficient in geography. . 5 
CEOGRA p HICK or GEOGRAfPHICAL | 
(A.) according to the rules, laws, or theo- 
rems of geography. 5 ; 
GEO'GRAPHY (S.) a deſcription of the ha- 
bitable world or a general ſurvey of the 
whole terreſtrial globe, containing the ſitua- 
tion of all countries and continents, the diſ- 
tances of places from each other, with their 
bearings, and other incidents, to render the 
ſcience compleat; it is efteemed the moſt 


GEO 


without regarding the inconveniences that 


ariſe from friction, the difficulty or impoſ- 


fibility of making ſuch or ſuch forms per- 
fectly, &c, and the other allows for the im- 
perfection, or takes the figures for perfect, 
Kc. and is called by various names accord- 
ing to the application; the painters repreſent 
geometry by a lady with a ſallow face, clad 
in a green mantle fringed with filver, and 
halding a filver wand in her hand, | 


GEORGE (S.) a proper name of a man, very 


common in England; alſo the patron faint of 
the kingdom, who is reported to have been 
a famous ſaint throughout all the eaſt, and 


called by the Gr:ets the great martyr; in 


Medak, Painting, Sc. he is frequently re- 
preſented on horſe-back well armed, and 


ready for an engagement; he is adored both 


in the Greek and Latin church, and England 
and Portugal have both choſe him for their 
patron ſaint: There have been various mi- 
litary orders under this denomination ; that 
which in England is now called the order of 
the garter, was, till K. Edzward the Vith's 
time, called the order of St. George; there 


is now one in Venice, the knights of which 


wear a chain of gold about their necks, at 
the bottom of which hangs a gold croſs ena- 
melled with red, which croſs is likewiſe 
embroidered upon their eloaks; chere are 
alſo ſeveral religious orders and congrega- 
tions, particularly canons regular of St. 
George in Alga at Venice, Sicily, &c. 


uletul and principal part of mixed mathe- | GEO'RGIC (S.) is ſome part of the ſcience of 


maticks, 

CEOMANCER (S.) @ practiſer, ſtudent, or 
profeſſor of geomancy. 

*GFOMANCY (s.) a fort of divination made 

by means of a number of ſmall dots or points 
made on paper at random, and by conſidering 
the various lines and figures which thoſe lines 
repreſent, or are imagined ſo to do, a judg- 
ment is formed, and the future ſucceſs of the 
querent is declared. From this account it is 
eaſy to judge to what a degree of ſtupidity 
and wickedneſs the practiſers or inquirers by 


this method muſt be arrived to, to give or 


take any aſſurance of ſucceſs from ſuch fool- 
iſh, improbable, and impoſſible methods. 
CEOMETRYCIAN (S.) a perſon {killed in, or 

prattifing of geometry. | 
GEOME'TRICK or GEOME/TRICAL (A) 
ſomething conſidered as, or actually belong- 

| ing to the ſcience of geometry,  — | 
EOMETRY (S.) ſtrictly means meaſuring 
the earth, but is now confined, and appro- | 
| Priated to the moſt noble of the mathema- 
tical ſciences, wiz. the conſideration of con- 
tnued quantity or ſenſible magnitudes, whoſe 
tarts, though never ſo vaſt or remote, by its 
zonſtrations are exactly meaſured and un- 
bur, to which purpoſe it is divided into 
ring and practical; the one conſiders the 
©£2t0n, proportion, and other affections of 


fuch nd ſuch figures, both plain and ſolid, 


* 


huſbandry put into a pleaſing dreſs, and ſet 
off with all the beauties and embelliſhments 
of poetry ; and here part of the poet's ſkill 
hes in fingling out ſuch precepts as are uſeful, 
and at the ſame time moſt capable of orna- 
ment; and as there is art in the choice of 
fit precepts, ſo the manner of treating them 
muſt be nicely and judicioufly purſued, The 
method muſt be natural, and unforced, that 
every thing may look eaſy, and ſtand in the 
beſt light; and where there are ſeveral ways 
of conveying the ſame truth to the mind, 
the poet muſt pitch upon that which is moſt 
diverting: Farther, the poet is not obliged 
to incumber his poem with too much buſi- 
neſs ; but ſometimes to relieve the ſubject 
with a moral reflection, or let it reſt a while 
for the ſake of a pleaſant. and pertinent di- 
greſſion ; but then theſe digreſhons muſt be 
ſomething of a piece with the main deſign 
of his Georgic, and have a remote alliance, 
at leaſt to the argument, that ſo the whole 
poem may be more uniform and' agreeable. 
The ſtyle proper to a Georgic muſt be worked 


"up with a great deal of thought and vigour, 


that the words may be lively and glowing, 
and that every thing the poet deſcribes may 
immediately preſent itſelf, and riſe up to the 
reader's view, He muſt be particularly care- 
ful not to let his ſubject debaſe his ſtyle, and 
| betray him to a meanneſs of expreſſion, but 
Y 4 | every 
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GER. 

every where to keep up his verſe in all the- 
mp of numbers and dignity of words: 
After this ſhort ſcheme of rules, it may nct 
be improper to mention in a word or two, | 
the different management of Heſiod and Vir. 
J, in this kind of poetry; To begin with 
Find ; he is wonderfully grave, 6iſcreet, 
and frugal ; he is always inſtructing his rea- 
ger, avoids all manner of digreſſions, and 
does not ftir out of the field, once in the 
whole Georgic; his method, in gdefcribing 
month after month, with proper ſeaſons anc 
employments, is too grave and plain, it 
takes off from the furprize and variety 0! 
the poem, and makes the whole look but 
like a modern almanack in verſe ; it is true, 
his deſcriptions have abundance of nature in 
them, but then it is nature in her ſimplicity | 
and undreſs ; neither has he ſhewn more art 


and jud;ment in the precepts he has given |. 


us, which axe ſown ſo very thick, that they 
clog the poem, and are often fo minute, and 
full of circumſtances that they weaken and 
enervate his verſe, On the other fide, Virgil. 
has ſo raiſed the natural rudeneſs and ſim- 
plicity of his ſubjeft, with the fignificancy 
of his expreſſion, the grandeur of his verſi- 
fication, the variety of his tranſitions, and 
the ſolemn air in his reflections, that if we 
look upon both poets together, we fee in 
one the plainneſs of a downright country- 
man, and in the other ſomething of a ruſ- 
tick majeſty like that of a Roman dictator 
at the plough tail; he delivers the meaneſt 
of his precepts with a kind of grandeur; he 
breaks the clods, and toſſes the dung about 
with an air of gracefylneſs; his prognoſti- 
cations of the weather are taken out of A. 
ratus, where we may ſee how judiciouſly he 
has picked out thoſe that are moſt proper 
for his huſbandmens obſervation, how he has 
enforced the expreſſion, and heightened the 
images which he found in the original: In 
ſhort, the Georgic has all the perfection of a 
poem written by the greateſt. poet in the 
flower of his age, when his invention was 
ready, his imagination warm, his judgment 
ſettled, and all his facult.es in their full vi- 
gour and maturity. . 
EC/SCOPY (S.) a fort of divination or fore- 
telliog the future fruitfulneſs of any land, 
by well obſerving the ſoil and other prope: 
prognoſticks. | : 


bird of prey, next in ſtrength to an eagle. 
E'RMAN (A.) of the ſame Rock, family,, 
kindred, ſort, or kind, Whether applied tc 
men or things; ſo brother german is a bro- 
ther both by father and mother's fide, or 
one that has the ſame father and mothe: : 
with another; cor fins germansare thoſe, who 
are the chuldren of brothers and ſiſters o 
the ſame father and mother; the ancient 
Romans permitted ſuch to marry, till th. 


{ GE/SSES (S.) in the 


: ES 
Fax-forbad their marriage, under very ſeren 
penalties, and even fine and proſcription, 
GERMA/NICUS (S.) an ancient title of bo- 
nout given to ſeveral of the Roman emperon 
for their many victories over the Cermari. 
GERMAN (S.) a large, fruitful, and ple 
ſant country of Europe, beating the title of 
an empire, and its head or principal goxer- 
nor is called emperor; it is divided into ten 
diviſions, called circles 5 the ſoil is generally 
very fertile, affording all things neceſſary fer 
the life and uſe of man, there being filver, 
copper, tin, lead, iron, and quickfilver mines 
in it, as well as excellent wine, corn, vod, 
cattle, &c. Tacitus deſcribing tlie ancient 
Germans, ſays, that they were the firſt that 
fung, when they marched to fight, and read 
verſes that animated them; they judged of 
the ſucceſs of an engagement by the thonts 
and huzzas of the onſet; the men were 
tall and robuſt, impatient of heat or thirt, 
but could endere hunger and cold to admis 
ration, | 
GERMINATE (V.) to ſprout, bud, bloſſom, 
or branch out. 

GERMINA'TION (S.) ſpreading or ſprouting, 
budding, blofloming, or branching out, 
GERMINS (S,) young ſprouts, or ſhoots of 
ſeeds or trees that come out the firit, 
GERO/NTES (S.) twenty-eight, or as fon 
contend among the ancient Greets, weis 
thirty-two ſenators or ancients, inſtituted by 
Lycurgus, after the model of the Ar-opagitss 
to govern in conjunction with the king 
whoſe authority they were to be a. balance 
for, and. to preſerve the rights of the per- 
ple; none were to be admitted to this offce 
under fixty years of age, and to continue n 
it during life, unleſs convicted of ſome ce 
pital crime. : 
GE'RUND (S.) a Grammatical term, by which 
a tenſe or time of the infinitive moo of a 
verb is expreſſed, by which both the line 
and the manner of the action are declared; 

and in Latin it is undeclinable. ; 
GERU!NDIVE (A.) a Grammatica/term, im. 
porting that a gerund is made into, or or 
tidered as an adjetive. - | 
Falconers Language, Ws 
ſeveral accoutrements or furniture belangng 
to a hawk. ; 
CESTA!TION (s.) carrying or bearing; a0d 
is particularly applied in Midwifry, to the 
time a child is in the womb. * 
GESTV/CULATE (V.) to uſe much partici 
motion or geſture, behaviour, or came 
the body. . 121 
GESTICULA'TION (S.) an endeavours * 
repreſent an abſent perſon, by a 1 * 
carriage or motion of the body; allo 
tion or behaviour in general. 1 
GES TS or JUSTS (S.) noble, Here 
thy, courageous, and manly eee, ou 
or exploits, particularly the ports o 


amperor Claudius, and the emperor Thceao- 
| 4 ; ; | 
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61 B 
g$TURE (s.) the carriage, motion, or be- 
F haviour of the body. | 
xr (V.) to acquire, compaſs, bring about, 
tain a thing. | = 1 
false GULES (S.) a term in Erraldry, 
For a briſk. red, or vermilion eolou. 
FW-GAWS (S.) the toys or trifles with 
which children and weak. minds are pleaſed 
delighted, A : 
stur (A.) pale, frightful, terrible, like 
che ſuppoſed appearance of a ſpirit or ghoſt, 
ERK INS (S.) an outlandiſh pickle reſem- 
bling our cucumers 5 alſo a pleaſant eating 


that give their wives, when they put them away 
read upon any d.ſtaſte; they ground this practice 
ed of won Derr. xxiv. JF a mai bas married a 


woman, «obs by ber faults diſpleaſes him, let 


yon; My 
were lin corite ber a letter of divorce, put is into 
dirt, ber hand, and diſcharge ber: To hinder abuſes 
ami: that may ariſe from» this practice, the Rab- 


bins order, that the letter ſhould be writ 
aud ſigned before witneſſes, and delivered to 
the woman in the preſence of a prieſt, who 
having read it, bids her not marry again 
under three months time, leſt ſhe ſhould be 
with child and not know it, 

HVTTAR or GUITAR (S.) a mufical 


inſtrument, formerly much uſed by the la- 
wele dies, eſpecially of France and Ttaly, but now 
ed by almoſt out of uſe ; made in the ſhape of a 
its, Jute, and reiembling it in tone. 
king HIZZARD or GVZZARD 650 the bag 
lance under the throat, or craw of a fowl. 
 peve HOST (S.) the mind, intellect, ſou], ſpirit, 
office or immaterial being, that makes up one part | 
we in of man, | | | 
e c. HO'STLY (A.) like to, or after the man- 


ner of a ghoſt ; frightful, terrible, &c, In 

Divinity, it is applied to the ſpiritual advice 

4 religious counſel of a confeſſor, preacher, 
| 


PANT (S.) any perſon of a very large, un- 
common ſize and ſtature ; ſometimes it means 
petapoorically, a perſon of extraordinary vir- 
ues or vices, or other remarxable acquire- 
ments; in the Scripture, grants are variouſly 
nderſtood by expoſitors, ſome imagining 
ey are only perſons of a very large bulk 
4nd ſtature, of which they ſuppoſe. whole 
ations, and not here and there a picked 
erſon; while others ſuppoſe them, more 
ationally, a warlike, valiant, and. reſolute / 
eople, eager after prey, cruel and barba- 
us, which qualifications deing expreſſed by 
be eaſtern ironical way of expre ſſion, come 
length to be generally ſuppoſed to have a 
3 meaning among thoſe who underſtood 
55 5 uſual hyperboles of thoſe people. 
e (S.) an unintelligibie jargon, or 
nfu ed way of ſpeaking, ufed by the gip- 
3, deggars, &c, to diſguiſe their wicked 


bfione » / 
gus; alſo Pry 3 where yo" 


bound more 
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GEL 


GI'BBEF or GVBET (S.) a triangular or 6- 


ther formed ſign, compoled of ftrong time 


bers, to hang malefactors on, for ſuch offen- 
ces as the law makes puniſhable by death, 
GVBBLE-GA'/BBLE (S.) filly, fooliſh, idle 


talk. : h . 
- GVBBOSE or GI'BBOUS (A.) ſomething 
thruſting or bulging out like a hump- back; 
a term uſed for the appearance of the en- 
lightened part of the raoon, during her courſe. 
from full to new, when the dark part ap- 
pears horned, and the light bunched, thruſt · 


ing or riſing outwards. 


irregular protuberance of any part of the 

body of a perſon, or the apparent ſwelling 

or riſing up cf any other thing. 

GIBE (V.) to taunt, mock; jeer, flout at, or 
make game of, 

GVBELINS (S.) a famous faction in the x2th 
century, that oppoſed the Guelfs ; but both 
miſerably harraſſed and tore Italy for two or 
three ages, each being ſupported by power- 
ful allies. , 

GVBLETS (S.) the offal part of a fowl, par- 

ticularly of a gooſe and duck, which the art 


of cookery has particularly buſied itſelf about, 


| 


ö 


by inventing ragoos, pies, ſoups, &c. mada 


of giblets; the particulars are the head and 
neck, the heart, liver, pinions, and legs, 

GVDDINESS (S.) thoughtlefineſs, fooliſhneſs ; 
alſo an infirmity that ſome people are af- 
flicted with, vulgarly called the ſwimming 
in the head, or the vertigo. 

G'/IDDY (A.) dizzy, or ready to fall, by 
whirling round; alſo inconfideration, raſh, 
unſettled, without mature deliberation, or 
thoroughly thinking of a thing; young, 
wanton, fooliſh. 

GIFT (S.) ſomething given to, or beſtowed 
upon a perſon, either by nature, called an 
endowment, or as a reward or gratuity for 
ſomething done, or out of good will, cha- 

. rity, or pity to a perſon's neceſſities. = 

GVFTED (A.) endowed, qualified, or fur- 
niſhed with ſome extraordinary qualificati- 
ons ;. and in a religious Senſe, means a perſon 
inſpired or extraordinarily aſſiſted by God. 


GIG (S.) a ſmall top made of the tips gf cows - 


or oxes horns, for children to play with, the 


ſpinning of which gives great opportunities to 


make many curious obſervations on the doc- 
trine of projectiles, of which Gale, in his 
ſyſtem of the world, makes very good uſe.” 
GIGA/NTICK ( A.) ſomething .very mon- 
ſtrous, large, and wo in its bulk or 
. a - 
GVGGLE. (V.) to laugh out fooliſhly, an- 
icaly, re, ft 


1 GIGS (s.) the Farrier's term for lumps or 


| ſwellings on the inſide of horſes lips. 
GILD or GUILD (S.) a company, fraternity, 
'or Corporation of perſons, who are to pa 


an allowancę or ſum towards defraying the 


publick expence; it took its riſe among the 
* mm, 
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'* fourteen years old ſhould find fureties for 


combinations at firſt conſiſted of ten families, 


GILD or GUVLD-HALL{S.) the publick-hall 


mer- flower, both for ſight and ſmell ; and 


parts in fiſhes, whereby they reſpire, hear, 


IN (A.) ſpruce, neat, fine, tight-; alſo gay, 


IN (S.) a ſnare, trap, or contrivance to 
perſons dr game in; alſo” the vulgar] 


'- GINGLE (V.) to make a tinkling noiſe, like 


IN * 
Danes, who required that every freeman of 


His keeping the peace, or be committed; 


vpon which certain neighbours entered into | 
' an affociation, and became bound for each 


other, for which purpoſe they made a com- 
mon ftock, to defray any charge that ſuch 
an engagement might expoſe them to; theſe 


but afterwards it was applied to any ſociety, ' 
whether religious or civil, and were endow d 

\ - by various princes with particular privileges, 
ſet forth in certain writings called charters'; 
among the old Law-Writers, it fignifies a 
mulct or fine for an offence, ; 


or meeting-place of any corporate town for 
the diſpatch of pubiick buſineſs, 

GCVLDABLE (A.) liable to be taxed, or pay 
tribute to a comman charge. 


GUVLDING (s.) the art of laying gold or ſil- 


ver upon wood, braſs, &c. either in leaf, li- 
quor, or otherwiſe, DE | 
GILL (S.) a meaſure containing a quarter of 
a pint, much uſed by wine-drinkers in a 

morning; alfo a country word for a ſmall 

rivulet or eurrent of water; alſo the name 
of ha well known herb, of Which a fort of 
diet or medicinal drink is made, called gill- 
ale, or fround-ivy ale. 
*GVLLIFLOWER (S.) a fine pleaſant ſum- 


alſo much uſed by apothecaries to make ſy- 
rup ; it blows about July. 
GILLS (S.) thoſe membranous, cartilaginous 


&c, ſituate on each fide the head. 


handſome, clever. 5 | 
' GVMBLET*or GUMLET*(S:) a ſmall piercer 
drive nails; pegs, &c. the more eaſily. 
- GIMP (S.) a ſort of mohair twiſt, or large 
thread. . . 


catc 
name for a ſtrong water or liquor very much 
. drank at this time by the common people, 
GINCRACK or GVMCRACE (S.) a toy, 
nicety, or pretty invention,” to pleaſe and 
amuſe the curious, cr for children to play 
with. EY 
CI/NGER (S.) an aromatick root much uſed 
in cookery, as 'a ſpice, and by the Apothe- 
caries, as a medicine,” principally brought 
from Calecut in the *Eaft-Indies; the plant 
which atfords it, reſembles our ruſh ; the 
root ſpreads itſelf near the furface of the 
ground, in form. of a man's hand, full of 
joints or knots, © *** 
GVNGERLY (Part.) ſoftly, tenderly, ſparingly, 


gently. 


or borer to make holes with in order to] 


| GIRTTH or OIRT (s.) a bwal grit! 


the ſhaking of bits of tin, pieces of money, 
c. in a bag together, © * 


| GIR 


GVPSIES (S.) a fort of pilfering, wand 


pretended fortune-tellers, . who diſguiſe — oe 
ſelves under various ſhapes, and with an if. Em v 
feed gibberiſh or barbarous language amuſe & of wh 


ignorant people, by a ſpecious pretence tg 


ſkill in palmiſtry, c 


SARMS 


GFRASOL {S.) a precibus flone, by fone eh fk 
called the ſun ſtone, u 9 5g of Its re. BORO! 
fleCting a yellow or golden luflre, when put the Nerth , 


into the ſun beams or towards the ſun wher 
refulgent, whereas to look upon it * 


mon, it is of a whitiſh colour. 


GIRD (V.) to bind up cloſe or tight, to tex 
erſon's cloaths about him, to make him 
ighter, and more capable of undergoing fi- 


tigue. 

GTRDERS (S.) the large, ſtrong, main, 0 
principal beams that go acroſs from fide u 
fide of a houſe, and which the joints o 
timbers to lay the floors on, are let in, and 
by which they are ſupported ; by the tut 
for rebuilding London, no girde is to lie le 
than 10 inches into the wall, and their end 
to be laid always in lomc, &c, They an 
ſometimes called girding-beams, 

GVFRDING GIRT (S.) in the Sa Lorgurs 
is the cable ſtrained tight, to prevent th 
ſhip's going over it with her fern port, an 
ſo lie acroſs the tide, 

GVRDLE (S.) a belt, band, or ſwathe tha 
goes round the waiſt, and is now eſpecialh 
uſed by the women, more for ornament tha 
uſe, being commonly made of very rid 
ſtuff, and ſometimes bedecked or ſet wit 
diamonds ; among the Hunters, the roe-buc 
of two years old is called a girdle; Au 
bankrupts, &c, put off the prrdl: in ope 
court, becauſe it was cuſtomary then to we 
the keys, &c. in a purſe that hung to th 
girale, which upon ſuch occaſions was (tl 
vered to the creditors ; in Architefure, It 
called a cincture, which ſee ; in Afrmony, | 
is called the zone, which ſee. In the Zak 
Motavablla, in the year 856, ordered 0 

the Jews and Chriſtians to wear a ph 
'a badge of their religion, which they 
to this day; and in Aſia, Syria, and MW 
potamia, 'they are commonly calied Cin 
ans of the girdle, being generally Nel 
ans; which ſee. 

GI'RDLER (S.) an artificer that mb f 

dles, girdles, &c. for horſes. | 

GIRL (S.) a young maid or female, com | 

Iy ſpoken of them under 16 Jenn , 
before they are marriageable; allo a fam | 

- word for all unmarried females, of Jou 

women whatever; and in e, 

guage, is a roe-buck of two yours "Perf 

GIRLISH (A.) childiſh, Ike we | 

manner of a girl; alſo amorous, | 

defirous of young womens company: 


buckles under a horſe's belly, nen 7 
of ſatking or very thick linen ; am 1 
ers, the compaſs or circumferench i ; 
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Someti 
t the em we 
ue combats, * 


' al. . 


thickneſs of a cock's"body 3 and oftentimes 
(RTH-WEB (5.) the particular ſort of tape, 


BOROUGH (s.) a pretty good town in 


is; computed, and 215 meaſured miles, 


LACIATE (V.) to congeal, freeze, or turn 


. : 6 


GLA 


_— y 


the thickneſs or circumference of timber, &c. 


of which faddlers make the ſaddle girts. 
. GUISARMS. (S.) a hall erd, 
or weapon with two ſpikes or prongs like a 
pitch fork. | 


the North Riding of Vorkſpire, whoſe market 
is weakly on Monday; diſtant from Lendor: 


VE (v.) to beſtow, allow, or afford ; alſo 
ſoken of dry, abſorbing bodies that ſuct | 
ip the moiſture of the open air, or damps 
of 2 vault, cellar, &c. alſo to thaw or gro- 
damp, wet, &. f 

IVEN (A.) ſomething beſtowed upon, or 
allowed to another; and in Mathematical 
Cmcaſims, it is the premiſes laid down, or 
conditions in a propoſition, by which ſome- 
thing elſe that is required, and which as yet 
is unknown, is found out, 4 
IVEN-TO (A.) addicted, inclined to, or 
apt to practiſe any particular thing. 


into ice; to make hard and ſlippery like 
plas by the violent heat of the fire. 

A cls (S.) in Fortification, is particularly 
uſed for the counterſcarp, which is an eaſy. 
or ſmall gradual aſcent, uſually ranging from 
the parapet of the covered way to the level 
on the fide of the common field; in common 
rchitefure, it is the ſmall inſenſible deſcent 
bf the cymaſe of a corniſh, to cauſe the 
water to drain off more eaſily. | 

AD (A.) rejoiced, merry, pleaſed, ſatisfied- 


Nances, . : 
A'DDEN or To make GLAD (V.) to com- 
fort, revive, enliven, make merry, or re- 
ice a perſon, G 
ADE (S.) in Gardening, Cc. is what is 
ometunes called a viſta 'or opening like a 
ine or paſſage cut through a. thick weod, 
pore, &, to let the view be diſtinct, and 
o let in the ſun's-beams more freely, &c. 
ADIA'TORS (S.) ſword-players, ſlaves 


ng-malters, on purpoſe for the divertiſe- 
kent of the Roman people at their publick 
james and ſhews, At firſt, none but ſlaves 
nd fugitives that were enforced to it, would 
Ws hazard their lives; afterwards freemen 
ere hired to it, who bound themſelves by 
folemn oath, to fight to the laſt'gaſp, or 
[eld themſelves to be whipped or branded. 
ut for the moſt part, the prince or people 
ive their lives to the wounded, when they 
Poo themſelves to be overcome, 
4 olding up a finger, and dropping the 
int of their weapon; and this was called 
1 Sometimes decayed noblemen, to 
| ine emperor's fayour, would engage in 
de combats, The victor was either crowned 


pt, or with one's own or another's circum- | 


ut were taught to fight at ſharps by fen- | 


GLA 
a ſlave, was preſented with a wand, called 
rudis, in token of his being a freeman; and 
that there might be a ſufficient number of 
- theſe people, there were ſchools erected, 
into which captives, fugitives, ſervants, and 
, Notorious offenders were condemned, and 
many times ſold, Theodoret, king of the 
Oftrogaths in Italy, utterly aboliſhed theſe 
gladiators, anno 500. They uſually were 
ſome marks of diſtinction, or a -peacock's 
feather, or ſome other &iſcernible. thing. 
" Nero ordered 400 ſenators, and 600 Roman 
knights to fight for his diverſion; they are 
called among us, prize-fighters, . 
GLADIA'TURE (S.) the act of fighting like a 
gladiator or prize-fighter, 
GLAIR (S.) the white of an egg. 
GLAIR (V.) to varniſh, brighten, or make a 
thing ſhine, by rubbing, or waſhing it over 
with glair, &c. 82 0 
GLAMORGANSHIRE 6850 is of a temperate 
and healthful air, but of a very different ſoil 
and ſituation, the northern parts being ex- 
tremely mountainous, full of thick woods; 
very barren, and thinly inhabited; the ſouth- 
ern parts are more evel,, and very fertile both 
for corn, and feeding great quantities of ſheep 
and cattle; it is well inhabited, and thick be- 
ſet with towns and houſes of the gentry; it 
contains 118 pariſh-churches, eight market- 
towns, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; at a place called Nezwton in this coun- 
ty, is a well, that ſwells up when the ſea 
ebbs, and finks as the flood increaſes, 
GLANCE (S.) a fide-look, turn or caſt of 
the eye towards or upon a perſon of thing; 
alſo a hint, or diſtant remark, or alluſion to 
or upon a ſubject. te #57 ta 
GLANCE (v.) to caſt a fide or ſhort look, or 
touch upon. or tpwards a thing, matter, or 
ſubject ; to refer or allude to a matter; alſs 
to glitter or reflect a ſhining from the bright 
part of a Jance; alſo a light touch made by 
the ſwift. throwing of à laace, or ſhooting 
of an arrow, &c, LEY 


kind of body, ſerving to ſeparate ſome par- 
ticular humour from the mais of blood; the 
Ancients thought them uſeful only as pil- 
| lows for the other parts to lodge on; others 
imagined them as ſponges, to ſuck up the 
ſuperfluous moiſture of the other parts; but 
the moderns have diſcovered more noble 
uſes for them; they are of ſeveral kinds, in 
+= 109 of their form, ſtructure, office, and 
uſes. e 
GLA/NDAGE (S.) the ſeaſon for turning hogs 
into the woods to feed upon the maſt that 
falls from the trees; alſo to feed hogs any 
where with maſt. 1 1 
GLANDERS (S.) a filthy diſeaſe in a horſe, 


from the noſe of different colours, according 
to the degree of. the malignity, . or as the in- 


fed a palm tree branch, or elſe, if he was 


fection has been of ſhorter or longer continu- 
| | ” ance, 


GLAND (S.) in Anatomy, a ſoft, ſpongy, lax 


conſiſting in the running of corrupt matter 
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CLA'NFORD or GLA'NDFORD BRIDGE 


GLA'NDULOUS or. GLA'NDULAR (A.) 


. GLANS (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, is an acorn, 


CLARE (V.) to blaze or fhine very bright, 


GLASS (S.) a tranſparent, brittle, factitious 


- tain plants, as fern, kali, &c. the fand or 


GLA'STENBURY (S.) in Somerſctſhire, is 
almoſt encompaſſed round with rivers, by | 


about the year 31, and his actual reſidence 


8 


6 


8 LA 
2 ſometimes white, yellow, green, 


(S.) in Lincolnſbire, a ſmall town whoſe 
market is weekly on Thurſday; diſtant from 
London 122 computed, and 153 meaſured 
miles; 3 | 


fomething compounded of or abounding 


with glands, as the fleſh of the almonds of 


the ears, ſweet-bread, &c, or ſuch roots as 
grow kernel-wiſe, and are held together by 


ſmall fibres or threads. 1 


or the fruit of the oak - tree; in Surgery, it 
is the top or button of the penis, or that part 
covered with the prepuce or fore-ſkin, 


like the flame of lighted torches blown by 
the wind; alſo to look or ſtare very ear- 
neſtly upon any thing, or in the face of a 
perfon with an intent to daſh a perſon out 
of countenance. 


body, produced of ſalt and ſand by the ac- 
tion of fire, which ſalt is extracted from cer- 


ſtone is likewiſe various, but the beſt is ſup- 


poled to be a ſort of marble, called tarſo, 
fonnd in ſome parts of Traly ; it is affirmed 


by the Conf thar glaſs is the ultimate 
procefs of al 

and that all bodies in the univerſe may be 
reduced to it; its invention is very ancient, 
and its uſe very great; many improvements 
have been made in it in the laſt century, 


which means it is a fort of an iſland; the 
town is large, and well built, containing 
two pariſh churches, a good market weekly 
on Tueſdays, and two yearly fairs; when 
horſes and fat cattle are very plentiful ; the 
ſtory of Joſeph of Arimathea's being ſent 
hither by the apoſtles to preach the goſpel, 


at this place, with the wonders he wrought, 
the account of the blooming hawthora tree 
upon Chriftmas-day, Sc. are nat proper 
ſubjetts for ſo ſhort an account of things and 
places as our room obliges us to; this town 
is diſtant from London 103 computed, and 
121 meaſured miles. | 

LAZE (V.) to poliſh, make ſmooth, or ſet 
2 gloſs upon a thing, as pottcrs do to their 
ware, by running melted litharge or- Jead 
over it; alſo to work in glaſs, ſo as to keep 
put the wind and rain, and let in the light, 
after the manner of ſaſhing, or by leading 
the panes together, as is the general practice 
of windows all ober this kingdom; alſo to 
put à pane or ſmall plate of glaſs before a 
picture, curious piece of writing, necdle- 
work, &c, to preſerve it from dirt. ; 


productions wrought by fire, 


GLO 
| fits panes and plates of glaſs to the fü 
window-frames of Büker Aale 4 
GLEAM (V.) in Felony, it is to diſgon 
throw up filth from a hawk's gorge. 
GLEAM (S.) a beam or ray of ligbt ift 
from the ſun, or any other luminous bad 
GLEAN (V.) to gather up the ſcattered { 
of corn, after the general quantity js cant 
in; alſo to pick and cull ſentences, Et. 
of ſeveral authors, to make one ſmall 1 
lume, &c, | 
GLEBE (S.) ſometimes ſignifies 4 clod or pie 


"i which is 
erer) part, al 
ſphere ; the | 
reſtrained 0T 
tical inftrem: 
which baving 
ces of the ear 
that geography 
eaſy ſhewing ( 
tance of plac 
Ke days in e. 
ticular place, 


of earth, containing ſome metal or mines Pezt and cold, 
fc, and ſometimes land belonging to pat * 
churches, beſides the tithes, and ſomet e terreſtrial 
any land or ground belonging to a benefg ing firſt the g 
fee, manor, inheritance, &c, the right ſronomers haz 
patronage ſhould be annexed to the gle, Pen in the f 
GLEDE (s.) the bird called a kite; al al reles, the . 
| ember or live coal. _ 
GLEE (S.) joy, mirth, rejoicing, triamyh, ee 
GLEEK (S.) the name of a Sy G eleſtial glabe, 
upon, or with cards, imes of eclip 


GLEET (S.) a flux, oozing, or running of number of { 


thin browniſh matter from the urethr,, a be place wher 
ſometimes cauſed by ſtrains, or other hag pace of divers 
leſs infirmities ; but moſt common!y fl thers hollow 
from venereal exerciſes, and frequently . - 

Ur ujes 


mains after ill cures, 
GLENE (S.) a cavity or hollow part of 2 bi 
that is not too deep, but of a middle nat 


dat treat of thi 
DBO'SE, Gl 


as of the omoplate, which receives theh % an; ſolid 
merus of ſhoulder bone; ſometimes it u = or like 
the two cavities in the vertebra, or tum 50 ITV oz 
joint of the neck. / 3 or 8 
GLIB (A.) ſmooth, flippery, any thing ü oy ES or ( 
is eaſily put in motion; ſo a very talk | ? 8 roun 
perſon is ſaid to be very g/ib-tongucd, 5 Fa y up; 
GLVBNESS (S.) ſmoothnefs, flipperinels, e r and m 
pable of being eaſily put in motion. . ory | 
GLIDE (V.) to move along ſmoothly, gent 117 b a or 
or eaſily, | i DMERATIC 
GLIVMMER (V.) to dawn, or begin to . 
pear; to give a faint or weak light, _ ng ginto a 
GLUMMERING (S.) a dawning, or veg! DOMINESS 
ning to appear, ſhining, or giving 3 9 (0 like cl 
faint light, t 5 * 
GLIMPSE (s.) a fudden flaſh or ben M cr | 
imperfect or light ſight of a thing. I 1. ) 
GLISTEN, GLVSTER or GLITTER (l 3 -wea 
to ſhine very bright, to reflect ſtrong 1 * CINE 
from any body, to be very ſparklin; ik TY PATR: 
diamond, or any body well poliſhes, 4 the Holy Tris; 
GLYSTER or CLY/STER (S.) in ? ch be repeated of 
liquid remedy or injection caſt inte the l 2 
teſtines, &c. by means of proper innen nie eee 
an is compoſed of various medIeine, A If 
nature of the malady requires, for u * 33 20 
is applied; ſometimes they ar inſet F ati called: e 
the womb to cleanſe and refreſh tj u 3 
For the ſme pure tune antiquit 
times up the urethra for & particularic: 


and ſometimes up the fundame"!, * , 
the moſt general method, and which! 
upen great variety of oecaſions. aſd 


King it was uſe 
8 generally aj 
en of ortho 


LA/ZIER (S.) a workman who makes and 


GLOBE (S.) a roand olid boch, rh tel by pope £ 


e earth ſet on it, 


Fe terreſtrial or earthly globe 


&ronomers have imagine 


uſe when the offices are 
* thoſe are the two fir words of that | 
1 or doxology, as it is fre- 

3 great conteſts have been a- 


iſtant from the center in 
Geametricians called a | 
/obe being more peculiarly | 
ted to theſe. two mathema- 
led the g/obes 3 one of 
all the lines and principal pla- 
after the manner 
nyented, for 
the bearing and diſ- 
and ſhortneſs of 
lime, kingdom, and par- 
together with the degrees of- 
the monſoons or trade winds, 
f the compaſs, &c, is called 
3 the other ha- 
general lines or circles that a- 
dinthe * and 
then in the proper places of thoſe lines or 
les, the ſeveral conſtellations, &c. et 
own according to the general ſy 
rration of particular perſons, 1 
lefial gebe, by which may be known the 
limes of eclipſes, what and where any ſtar 
number of ftars ate above the horizon of 
be place where a perſon is, c. They are 
pade of divers materials, ſome ſolid of wood, 
thers hollow of braſs, ſilver, &c. but moſt 
pmmonly ef paper plaiſtered over; for the 
ricular uſes of each ſort, ſee Harris, &c. þ 
bat+reat of the uſe of the globes. , 
050 SE, GLO/BOUS or GLO/BULAR 
l.) any ſolid body that ĩs made after the 
anner or like to a globe, or round body. 
DBO'SITY or GLOBO/SENESS (S.) the 
dundneſs, or globe-like form of any thing. 
VBULES or GLO/BULE TS (S.) very ſmatl; 
Jobes, or round bodies, Which the preſent 
Woſophy ſuppoſes all liguid bodies are 
Impoſed and made up of. 55 
UMERATE (v.) to wind round, or into 
d heap, ball or bottom, as thread, worked, 
c. is for many occaſions, bo 
PMERA'TION (S.) a gathering together, 
wlling into a ball, bottom, or globe; like 


VOWINESS (S.) dulneſs, duſkineſs, dark - 
dy day, room, or cell, where | 


8 
FOMY (A.) dark, dull, heavy, duſky, 
» Hazy -weather; alſo any thing, per- 
„or Circumſtance, that looks unhappy, 
ch trouble and affliction. 
(S.) a ſet form of praiſe 
„appointed by the church, 
many parts of the litur- 
y the pſalms; fo called 
performed in | 


remained as 


ever ſinos it was ap- 


e more 


ſtems or ob- 
is called the 


— 1 


GLO 


'GLORIFICA'TION (s.) a praifing, hanour- 


ing, — — magnifying, or adering ; aiſa 
e admitting or putting among the number 
of the hleſſed after this life. 


:GLO'RIFY (V.) to honour, praiſe, adore z 


alſo to perfect, compleat, or make happy, 
by putting among the bleſſed in heaven to 
de a partaker of their ſelicity. 


GRO/RIOUS (A.) famous, ſhining, beautiful, 


rich, exceeding good. 


GLO/RIOUSNESS (S.) ſplendor, honour, re- 


non, valuableneſs, richneſs, beauty, &c, 


GLO'RY (S.) honour, renown, reputation, 


fame, praiſe for well doing; alſo the beatt- 
viſion or joys of heaven; in Painting, 


| thoſe repreſentations of | ſhining or iſſuing 


forth beams from the head or countenance of 
Chriſt, the Virgin Mary, or ſome ſaint or 


- martyr, in imitation a ſun, is called a 
glory. 5 
GLO/RY (V.) to boaſt, brag, or value one's. 


ſelf for having done, ſuffered, or being wil- 


Ung and ready to do or ſuffer any thing upon 


the account of ſome opinion, perſuaſion, 
, or profeſſion, AT 


GLOSE (V.) to ſooth, flatter, humour, or 


deceiue a perſon by falſe pretences. a 


GLOsSS (S.) a comment, interpretation, or ex- 


poſition of a matter or thing; alſo a falſe 


ſhew, pretenee, or appearance; alſo a ſhining 
Auſtre, or beautiful furface ſet or put upon 


-filks or other wares; to make them more a- 


' greeable to the eyes of the beholders. 
GLOSS (V.) to interpret, comment, explain, 
or write notes upon a ſubject. 

GLOSSAR (S.) an expoſition or comment. 
upon a matter; alſo a dictionary, explaining 


the difficult words uſed in a language. 


GLOSSOGRAPHER (s.) a commentator or 


expounder of hard words. 


GLOSSO/GRAPHY (S.) the art of explaining 


or making difficult words or paſſages eaſy te 
be underſtood. 5 5 | | 


GLOSSY (A.) ſhining, bright, lively, like 


new preſs d broad-cloths, ſilks, &c. 


'GLO/TTIS (S.) in Anatomy, a cleft or chink 


in the larynx, ſerving for the formation of 
the voice, being in the form of a tongue ; 
thro' this chink the air deſcends and aſee 

in reſpiring, ſpeaking, ſinging, &c. it has an 
apparatus of muſcles, whereby we contract 
and enlarge it as occaſion requires, from 
whence all the varieties of tones in the voice 
are produced, 


LO/UCESTER (S.) is the principal place in 


Glouceſterſhire, being a city, and a biſhop's ſee, 
tolerably well built, though not fine, and for 
its obſtinate oppoſing king Charles I. has fince 
had all its:walls and works demoliſhed, which 
were very. ſtrong; and before its being be- 
fieged, had eleven pariſh churches, five of 
which were then demoliſhed ; here is a large 
fone-bridge over the Severn; there are ſe- 
veral hoſpitals, ſchools, & c. both for teach - 
ing and maintaining the poor of both ſexes, 
* . * 
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GLO 

as well young as old; it returris two mem- 
bers to parliament, and gives the title of duke | 
to a younger branch of the royal family; it] 

is governed by a mayor and 12 aldermen, 
out of which the mayor is annually choſen ;| 


there are alſo 24 common-council-men, out | GLO'VER (S.) a 


of which two are annually choſen for ſheriffs ; 
they have alſo an high ſteward (who is uſu- 
ally a nobleman) and a recorder; they are 
allowed to wear ſcarlet gowns, to have the 
ſword and cap of maintenance, and four ſer- 
jeants at mace; their preſent charter was 
given by king Charles II. dated April 16, 


1672, their former charters being reſigned : | 


For the regulation of the trade of this city, 
there are 12 companies aſſociated, the maſ- 
ters whereof attend the mayor upon all pub- 
lick occaſions, in their gowns, with ſtream- 
ers; it contains 12 pariſhes, though there 
are but 6 churches, and the cathedral ; it has 

- two markets weekly, viz. on Wedneſday and 
Saturday, and four fairs annually ; it is a 
port, and has a large key and wharf on the 
-banks of the river, very commodious for 
trade, to which belongs a cuftom-houſe, | 
with proper officers ; but the buſineſs is but 
ſmall, moſt of the foreign trade being mo- 

ved to Briftol ; this city is a county of itſelf, | 
and is diſtant from London 81 - computed, 
and 102 meaſured miles, _ 

GLOU/CESTERSHIRE (S.) is an inland 
county, of a healthful air, and fertile ſoil, as 
well for corn as paſturage, yielding plenty of 

corn, and feeding abundance of cattle, and 
great flocks of ſheep, eſpecially, in and near 
Cotefevold, whoſe wool is much eſteemed for 
its fineneſs; the eaſt part, called Coreſevold, | 
is ſomewhat hilly, and is principally em- 
ploy' d in grazing ; the middle part lies low 
and is watered by the Severn, which renders 
the plains very fruitful; the weſtern part is 

- over-ſpread with wood, and called Dean-| 
Foreſt, where grow great numbers of excel - 

- lent timber-trees, for ſhip-building, &c, coal 
and iron mines, on which are many furnaces 
and forges, for working the ſame ; this foreſt 
is 20 miles long and 10 broad, and contains 
3 hundreds, 23 pariſh churches, 1 caſtle, 1 
abbey, 3 market-towns, 1 mayor- town, and 

the common thereof (beſides the purlieus and 
abbey woods) is faid to contain 32, ooo acres 
of ground — The whole county is about 50 
miles long, and 25 broad, containing 30 

hundreds, in which are 25 market- towns, 

280 pariſhes, 1 caſtle, 2 foreſts, 19 parks, 

ſeveral large rivers, 27,000 houſes, and about 

- 160,000 people; it ſends 8 members to par- 
liament, and is about 140 miles in circumfte- 

- rence ; it is remarkable for the large manu- 

facture of cheeſe, though that which is ſo call- 

ed in London comes. principally out of Vili- 

' . ſhire, the real cheeſe of this county going 
more to Briſtol, than to London; the. woollen 
manufacture of this county is exceeding good, 
and fine, and is very large in quantity. | 
LOVE (S.) that part of apparel that is made 


* 


4 
FFP 


jelly, &c, 
| GLU'EY or GLU/ISH (A.) ſticky, cant 


WW NA. 
to fit the hand, ſometimes of 
&c, but moſt commonly of he) 
ther; among Szvordſmen, ſending or th 
ing the glove, is c allenging the perſon 
fight, to whom it is thrown or ſent J 

E perſon whoſe trade or 1g 
neſs it is to make, ſell, or an 
GLO'VERS STITCH (s.) in de, ee 

methed of ſewing up the lips of 4 
upwards, in- imitation of the gloye- mal 
manner of ſewing their gloves. | 
GLOUT or GLOWT (V.) to look froj 
| ingly, angrily, or diſpleaſed at 2 perſon! 


thing. | 

GLOW. (V.) to grow hot and 
cheeks and ears do, after having * 
ſharp air. 
GLOW-WORM (S.) an inſe& that line 
gives a light in the dark, ſomething 
phoſphorus. 
GLUE (S.) a thick, clammy ſubſtance, t 
has the property of being very tenaci 
and holding thoſe things together that h 
been daubed with it; it is a compo 
made from divers ingredients, according 
the uſe it is to be applied to; hardly yt 
curious in Joinery can be done without it 
GLUE or GLU'TINATE 00 to ſtick or 
boards or other things cloſe and faft tt 
ther, with the confiftence called plu, yl 
is ſometimes made of ſkins, or paring 
eins, ſteeped in water, and then boil 


NAT (S.) 
ticularly trc 
NA/THO | 
mouring, t. 
NATHO'N 
or manner e 
perſon, 
NATHON] 
comply witl 
ſome bye e 
ſe. 

Na (V.) 
the bones 01 
after the m: 
NOME (S.) 
to ſome cert 
ſuppoſe to in 
and to fill it 
| ſented yery 
friendly to 
ans of mines 
ſametimes ii 
tentious exp! 
NOMON ( 
director or e 
rallelogram 
by two lines 
one of theſ 
maining thr 
mn; in Af 
meaſuring t] 
or ſtars; in 
cock which 


out the hour 


of the nature of, or like to glue. MOMO NIC 
GLUT (V.) to overſtock, furcharge, off = upon a 
niſh a perſon or market with more war =_— be 

commodities than there is a call er dn - ling, 
for, OMONOL 
GLUT (S.) an abundance, great ſupeuꝶii (A.) ſomett 
more than is wanted of any fort of | es to th 
fruit, or other commodity, ö MACI 
GLUTINA'TION or GLU'ING (s.) af at condem 
ecauſe that 


ing, joining, or faſtening toge:her, by ms 


ö 
of ſome gluey or ſticky ſubſtance. OSTICKS 
GLU!TINATIVE or GLU/TINOUS (. geen Fo 
a ſticky, clammy, or adhering nature, 1 eq 
GLU'TTON (S.) the name of a bird, la ae 
be found in the northern parts of Mt n ee 
Sc. which ſtuffs itſelf with carrion til m1 5 ed ry tl 
paunch ſticks out, and getting into = 5 th 
ſtraight place, puſhes the ordure out, ab "omg mow 
turns again to the. carcaſe ; from Wh ble ey 
ples, the oz 


any one that practiſes or delights in eat 
eating, is called a glution. : 
GLU'TTONY (s.5 a riotous, immo 


or extravagant living, eſpecially with rl le Fw 2 
to rich or over-much eating. "Ty fb 
GLY'PHE or GLY'PHIS (5.) in 4% Indus 
is any cavity or canal, whether ru 5 wh 
angled, that is uſcd ornamentally, Were 15 J 
GNASH (V.) to ſet or ſhew the tel fis Chrig 
were, in a. poſture of biting hardy U. ave the la 
of ſcorn, derifion, or mocking 0! 20. iy, an 52 


alſo as a ſigu of ſorrow, Fic, * 
Or woe. 8 3 LE ; 


jout it, 
ick or 
faſt to 
us, wi 
parings 
bouled t 


| clam 


ſented very ſmall of ſtature, tractable, and 


Lining to the art of dialling. 


GN O 
- "[arly troubleſome in hot countr.es, | 
"Tr 0 (S.) 2 flattering, fawning, hu- 
mouring, time-ſerving fellow. 
NATHONNICAL (A.) after the mode, way, 
'r manner of a ſoothing, flattering, fawning 


Nano bak v.) to pleaſe, humour, 
comply with, or fawn upon à perſon to gain 
ſome bye end, or bring about ſome deſired 


le, 5 lM 
NAW (v.) to tear, pull, or rend off from 
the bones or any whole part, with the teeth, 
after the manner of dogs, &c. : 1755 
NOME (s.) a name which the cabaliſts give 
to ſome certain inviſible people, whom they 
ſuppoſe to inhabit the inner parts of the earth, 
and to fill it to the center; they are repre- 


friendly to men, and are made the guardi- 
ans of mines, quarries, hidden treaſures, &c. 
ſametimes it is applied to a ſhort, pithy, ſen- 
tentious expreſſion, obſervation, or reflection. 
No MON (S.) in general, ſignifies an index, 
director or explainer; in Geometry, if a pa- 
nllelogram be divided into four leſſer ones, 
by two lines interſecting each other, and any 
one of theſe four be taken away, the re- 
maining three will make or compoſe a gno- 
mn; in Afronomy, it is an inſtrument for 
or ſtars; in Dralling, it is the ftile, pin, or 
cock which caſteth the ſhadow that marketh 
out the hours. 4 

NOMONNICKS (S.) the art of drawing ſun- 


_ belonging thereto, vulgarly called 
ailing, | 

NOMONOLO'/GICAL or GNOMONNICAL 
(A.) ſomething relating, belonging, or per- 


NOSUMACHI 6310 a ſet of enthuſiaſticks, 
that condemned all ſearch after knowledge, 
decauſe that God required only good actions. 
OSTICKS (S,) theſe were not ſo much a 
articular ſect of hereticks, as a complication 
of many ſets; who were ſo called, . becauſe 
hey pretended to extraordinary illuminations 
pnd knowledge, one main branch of which 


Pibutes of the Deity, in which they differed 


hers; they affirmed there were two prin- 
tples, the one good, who was the author of 
u good; the other evil, who was the au- 
wor of all evil; they held the ſoul to be of 
ie ſame ſubſtance with God, and denied 
be divinity of Chriſt, ſaying only, that God 
: in bim; they held the moſt unlawful 
Jleaſures of the body to be good, and defiled 
ry nightly meetings with all manner of 
Tr impurities ; they affirmed alſo, that 
Jus Chriſt was not the Son of him, who 
are the law, but of fome'other unknown 


NAT (S.) a fall Ringing inſeRt or fly, par- 


meaſuring the meridian altitudes of the ſun | 


dials upon any plane, together with all the |. 


onfſted in their pretended genealogies or at- 


pmong themſelyes as much as they did from | 


GOB 
mantick .notions ; they had ſeveral apoery- 
phal books, which they eſteemed as divine, 
ſuch as the Revelations of Aam, the hiſtory . 
of Noria, Neah's wife, &c. 
GO (V.) to move, approach, or get to a place 
or thing, that is at a, diſtance from us; alſo 
the imperative mood of the fame, verb, 
whereby we order or command a perſon to 
move or to go to ſome diſtant perſon or 
place, for ſuch purpoſes as we have already, 
or do then declare. 8 
GOA D (S.) a.ftick, pole, or ſtaff armed with 
a ſharp- pointed iron at! the end of it, ts 
force or drive large cattle along with. wi 
GOAL (S.) the butt, mark, end, or finiſhing, 
place of a race; alſo a priſon or goal for 
debtors or malefactors. | 
GOALER (S.) the keeper or perfon who has 
the charge of a prifon, and the priſoners 
therein, | ES a % 
GOAR (S.) the warm blood of any creature 
alſo a long triangular piece of cloth to be 
ſewed into a garment, fail, &c, to fit it for 
the purpoſe intended, 

GOAR (V.) to fetch blood, or pierce the ſkin 


; buck, ox, &c. or with the tuſhes of a boar, 
&c, alſo to widen any thing at one end, by 
ſewing in one or more pieces, in the ſhape 

of a triangle, &c. as women do their ſhifts, 
and ſeamen do their ſails, &c, . 

GOAT (S.) an animal well known among us, 

| horned, and when any thing aged, of a very 


| . peculiarly uſeful for confumptive perſons; it 
was one of the clean beaſts of the Iſraelities, 
and uſed in their facrifices ; when young, 
they are excellent eating: This creature is 
reported to be exceedingly pleaſed with the 
act of copulation, from whence thoſe per- 
| ſons who are immoderately addicted to wo- 
men, are called goats, leachers, xc. Some- 
times in the Scripture, the term gaaf ſignifies. 
a demon or idol, to which facrifice was of- 

fered under this os a fimilar form, 
GOA'T-HERD (S.) a perſon whoſe —_— 
ment is to look after, and take care of a 

| large number or flock of goats, _ 94 
GOB or GO'BBET (S.) a piece juſt hig e- 


1 


GO'BBLE (V.) to eat haſtily, and after a gree- 
dy and voracious manner, like geeſe and 
ſwine, Kc. | | 

GO'BELINS' (S.) a noted houſe at Parit, in 

the ſuburb of St. Marcel, formerly poſſeſſed 

by famous wool-dyers, whereof the Thief, 
called Giles Geobelin, who lived in the reign of 
Francis I. is ſaid to have found the ſecret of 
dying ſcarlet, which was from him called ae 
ſcarlet f the Gobelins; the houſe, and river 
that runs by it, alſo took the ſame name: 
This houſe was purchaſed by Lewis XIV. for 
a manufactory of all manner of curious works 
for the adorning the ſeveral palaces of the 


5 <A.” 7 


Kity, and many other whimſical and r0- 


kingdom, under the direction of Monſieur 


. 


or fleſh, by the butting of the horns of a 


rank ſmell; the milk of the ſhe is reckoned 


nough, or fit to be put into the mouth at once. 
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GODA'LMIN 


= - CO'D-DAUGHTER (S.) a girl or female 
: child that has ſureties, or godfathers and 


80 DFATHER (S.) one who takes upon him 


GOD 
Elbert; ſuch as weavers of tapeſtry, gold- 
ſmiths, carvers, ſtatuaries, &c. which have 
produced extraordinary pieces of workman- 
ſhip, eſpecially in tapeſtry, from the defigns 
of the famous Le Brun, who drew for them 
by the appoiſſtment of the king. : 
GO'BLET (S.] a round drinking veſſel or cup, 
made without a fogt or reſting part, ſo that 
the perſon is obliged to drink what is con- 
tained in it, or runs the hazard of ſpilling 
the liquor, if he ſets it down. — 
GO'BLING (S.) eating greedily, haſtily, glut- 
tonouſly, and without any decency. 
GCO'BLINS or HOBGO'/BLINS (S.) imaginary 
evil ſpirits or bugbears, invented by deſign- 
ing perſons, to tmpoſe upon the credulity of 
innocent, harmleſs, ignorant perſons; alſo 
uſed by nurſes to quiet and frighten froward 
children, be | 


GOD 65 the ſupreme, eternal, and ſelf- exiſt- 
in 


eing, from whom we, and all other 
beings receive exiſtence, and by whom they 
and we are preſerved, maintained, and con- 
tinued, who is infinite in all perfections, and 
free from all infirmity or decay, and who, as 
he had no beginning, ſo he can þave no end. 

N 6 (S.) in Surrey, a corporation 
town whoſe market is weekly on Wednel- 
day; the chief magiſtrate is a warden, to 


whom is joined eight aſſiſtants; the manu- | 


faQture of this town is clothing, for which 
It is the moſt eminent in all the county; the 
ſorts are mixed kerſeys, and blue ones for 
the Canaries, which are reported to be the 
beſt coloured of any in the kingdom; 28 
computed, and 35 meaſured miles diſtant 
om n. . 
CO/DCHILD (S.) a boy or girl for whom 
one or more perſons have become ſureties art 
their baptiſm, &c. or promiſed that he ſhould 
be taught or inſtructed in the duties of reli- 
on and virtue. 


eadmothers at her baptiſm. 
CO'DDESS (S.) a ſhe ceity, of which the an- 
' cient Romans had a great number, to whom 
particular virtues, powers, vices, &c. were 
attributed, 


the office to perform what he otherwiſe had 
no obligation to do, as to hold or anſwer for 
a child in baptiſm at the font, &c. which is 
ſuppoſed to be done religiouſly, or for the 
cake of God; and according to the preſent 
uſe, that the perſon he undertakes for 


tould be regularly inſtructed in the princi- |. 
| ples of religion, and the duties of 
| to render the perſon agreeable Þ 


uma- 
nity, there 
both to God and man; this is a very ancient | 
cuſtom in the Church, and applied to many 
uſes, and is ſtill amongſt the Papiſts, ho 


have godfuibers for bells, æc. The Jews uſe 


them likewiſe at the cixcumcifion gf their 


. 

| GO'BLESS (A.) a wicked, abandoned © 
ture; one who, both 
ſhews no regard to a ſupreme Being, o 
religions ordinances, * 99 

GO'/DLINESS (S.) a fincere, devont 
worſhipping of God, and ſtrict 43 
of religious duties. | 

GO'DMOTHER (S.) a woman that is to 
in the ſame manner, and appointed for th 
ſame purpoſe, with a godfather, 

GOD SON (S.) a boy or male child that by 
ſureties, or godfathers and godmothers at þi 
baptiſm, ok 

GO/DWIN-SANDS (S.) certain ſands in d 
county of Kent, that were formerly the lan 
of earl Godawin, but now overflowed by th 
ſea, very dangerous to ſhipping, 

To be a GOG (V.) to have a very earneſt de 

fire or longing for or after a thing, or þ 

very zealous in the purſuit of a thing, 

eager after it. 

GO/GGLE (V.) to ſtare or look upon a per 
ſon or thing with the eye full open, 
GO/GGLE-EYED'(V.) a perſon with lar 
full, open, rolling, and ſtaring eyes. 
GO/GMAGOG (8) a perſon of very lay 

ſtature, which the Britiſh hiſtorians hay 
repreſented, as being near-16 feet high q 
tall, with a bulk proportionable ; the pe 
tended figure of whom is carved and ſet 
in Guild- Hall, London, | 

GONG (S.) the act of moving from plac 

place; alſo a term applied to liquor, me 
&c. when. it is periſhing or ſpoiling, 

Ceing to the Vault, a term in Hag 
uſed for a hare's taking the ground, of by 
rougbing like a coney or rabbit, 

GOLD (S.) the moſt pure, ponderoys, 
ductile metal that is in nature, from hend 

it has, by the conſent of almoſt all mankind 

for many ages been deemed the maſt f 
ble; among the Chymmiffs, who charatteon 
their metals by the names of the, planetz i 
is called S/, to ſhew its preeminence; i 
ſymbol or character is O; its properties 
ſo many, and different from all other me 
tals, that we cannot here mention theo 
only ſha!l obſerve, that it is the freeſt na 
ſnlphur of all others, which occaſions 5 f. 
traordinary ductility, as appears from fe 
operations of the wire-drawers and git 
beaters, for mix but one thouſandth pats 
ſulphur in any maſs. of gold, and it cal 
te malleable ; its extraordinary hxity 1 1 
from its capacity of reſiſting the preatel fark 

of any artificial fire, but there arc oy 
glaſſes, which collect the beat of them 
intenſely, that it volatizes therein; webt 

various names given to this metal, #' 10 

gold, Which is faid to be very bale, ® 

loft, that it may be molded into 2 1 

with the hang, and that it will take then 

preſſion of a ſeal, like warm We = 

Which, and tg heighten its colou, they 
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* * 


li J by the fire from all impurities and 


alloy; ſtandard gold in England, is that 

which has 22 parts pure gold, ong part ſilver, 
the other copper. THY 

GOLDEN (a.) Coding looking like to, or 

having the properties of gold; alſo a meta- 

phorical term for ſucceſs, plenty, &&, 

Calla Fleece, in the ancient Mythology, 
was the ſkin or fleece of the ram, upon 
which Phryzcus and Hella are ſuppoſed to 
have ſam over the ſea to Colchos, and which 
being ſacrificed to Jupiter, was hung upon a 
tree in the grove of Mars, guarded by two 
brazen hoofed bulls, and a monſtrous dra- 
gon that never ſlept, but taken and carried 
of by Jaſon and the Argonauts ; ſome ima- 
eine this to be an allegorical repreſentation 


of ſome true hiſtory, Philip the Good, duke | 


of Burgundy, in 1429, inſtituted a military 
order by this name; the king of Spain is 
| now grand maſter of this order, as duke of 
Burgundy; the number of knights are 31; 
it is reported to have been inſtituted upon ac- 
count of the immenſe profit the duke made 
by wool; the firſt ſolemnities were per- 
form'd at Burgos, at this duke's marriage 
with Jabel of Portugal; the knights wore a 
ſcarlet cloke lined with ermin, with a collar 
opened, and the duke's cypher upon them, 
in form of a B, to ſignify Burgundy, toge- 
ther with flints ſtrik ing fire, with this mot- 
to, Arte ferit, quam flamma micat; at the 


nd of this collar hung a: go/den-fleece, with | 


us device, Pretium non wile laborum; this 
drder is now common to all the princes of 
ie houſe of Auſtria, as being deſcended 
om Mary of Burgundy, daughter of Charles 
ie Hardy, laſt duke erec: 5 

Golden Number, a number made uſe of 
| chronologers, to ſhew what year of the- 
noon s cycle any year is; in the Fa/ian Ca- 
dar, it is uſed to ſhew on what days the 
e moons fall; but in a ſeries of time it is 
D be obſerved, that the golden numbers, 
rough the defect of the lunar cycle, re- 


en and do not ſhew the true time of the 
ew moon, 


Calden Rule, that rule by which Arichme- | 


ans anſwer all queſtions, wherein propor- 
eus concerned, ſo called by way of emi- 
Pace, as being of the greateſt value and 
e; ſometimes it is called the Rule of 
ee, Kc. becauſe from three numbers 
en a fourth is found out, proportional to 
three 8ven ones and tnis is either direct, 
it is, When the fourth numbet, or that 
bet, bears ſuch a proportion or relation 
the third number (they deing firſt duly 

Tanged) as the ſecond does to the firſt : 
3 when the fourth number deing 
0 Fray ſuch a relation or proportion 
= as the ſecond does to the third ; 
2 theſe are doubled, that is, there 

| -y numbers given to find a ſixth; but 
e are always reducible to thoſe above, 1 


G.ON 


forbear ſaying any thing more of them here: 

GO/LDFINCH (S.) a very pietty- coloured, 
ſmall finging bird. | 

GO'LD FINDER (S.) a genteel name for him 
whoſe buſineſs is to empty privies, vulgar- 
ly called a Tom turd mam alſo a cant 
name for a, cheat, who under the pretence 
of finding a piece of money, and inviting a 
by-ſtander to partake of a treat, &c. out of 
it, endeayours to g him to play at cards, 
dice, &c. in order to win or cheat him of 

his money; they are ſometimes alſo called 
gui neu- droppers. 


painters uſe to cover their works with, as 
the edges of picture frames, writing, &c. 
which is of ſo durable a nature, that it will 
laſt longer than the cloth or wood it is 
laid on. 

CO'kDING (S.) the name of both an apple 

and a fiſh; alſo the ſurname of a man, 

GO'/LDSMITH (S.) is properly one that works 
gold in a furnace, or makes toys, trinkets, 
rings, &c, and by vulgar acceptation, one 


wares, rings, jewels, &c, 

GO/LGOTHA (S.) a ſcull; there wasa moun- 
tain to the north-weſt of Feruſalem, called 
by this name, ſome think from its form, 
and others, becauſe criminals were executed 
there; others, becauſe the firſt man's head 

was buried there; it is commonly called 
mount Calvary, Jeſus Chriſt was crucified 
and buried there, in a garden belonging to 
Joſepb of Arimatbea. The emperor Adrian, 
when he rebuilt Jeruſalem, called it Alia, 
filled up Chriſt's tomb, and placed over it 
figures of the moſt infamous idols; but the 
empreſs Helena cauſed it to be cleanſed, and 
built over it a magnificent church, 

|GO/LOPS: (S.) a term in Heraldry, that ſigni- 
fies roundſes of a purple colour. 


matter, made uſe of for cart wneels, to 
cauſe them to move the eaſier; alſo ior the 
nuts and ſcrews of large preſſes, &c. | 
GOMPHYASIS (S.) a term in Surgery, by 
which is meant that diſorder or diſtemper in 
the gums of a perſon, that renders the teeth 
looſe and ready to drop out. 
GO'MPHOMA or GOM'/PHOSTS S.) a term 
in Surgery, uſed when one bone is inierted 
and faſtened into another, as the teech in the 
AWS, 
GO'MPHOS (S.) a diſorder in the eyes, when 
the ball is ſwelled, and ſtretched beyond the - 
ſkin called wica tunica, | 
GO'NAGRA (S.) the gout in the knee, 
GO/NDOLA (S.) the Y-netiau term for a {mall 
boat or Wherry, for the conveying of paſſen- 
gers or {ma}{ parceis of goods, from one 
place to another, that is but at a {mail or 
moderate diſtance, 3 
GONDULIE'R (S.) an Talian name for a, 


* 


COLD FOL (S.) leaf gold, or that Which 


who keeps a ſhop, and ſells gold and ſilver 


GOME (S.) the thick, black, oily, greaſy _ 


wherryman, er, as we commonly call them 
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2 waterman, or one that rows or ſteers a 
ſmall veſſel or boat upon a river. 
' GONE (A.) departed, ſeparated from, left, 
taken away, 5 
GONE-OUT-A-HEAD (A.) ſpoken of one 
ſhip that outſails or gets before the head of 
another under fail. | : 
GO'NFALON or GO'NFANON (S.) the 
church banner carried in the pope's army; 
alſo a tent or canopy & rried at the head of 
the proceſſions of the chief churches in 
Rome, as a preſervative againſt rain, the 
verge. or banner ſerving for a ſhelter, 
GONFALONIE R (S.) the pope's ſtandard- 
bearer. | 
GONORRHOF/A (S.) a diſeaſe commonly 
ariſing from impure converſation with foul 
men or women, which cauſes an involun- 
tary oozing or dripping of the ſeed without 
erection; ſometimes it is called a clap, or 
running of the reins, 
OOD (S.) whatever tends. or conduces to 
preſerve or improve nature or ſociety, and 
is the direct oppoſition to evil, which tends 
to deſtroy or impair it; Metapbyſically, it is 
the eſſential perfection or integrity of a thing, 
whereby it has every, thing that belongs to 
its nature, | 
_ Phyſical or Natural Good, is that whereby 
2 thing poſſeſſes every thing neceſſary to its 
well being, 


G 


Moral or Ethical Good, is the agreement | 


of a thinking reaſonable being, and of the 


habits, acts, and inclinations. thereof, with | 


the dictates of right reaſon, and the will of 
the Creator, as diſcovered by natural light ; 
in a Scripture Senſe, it frequently ſignifies all 
the blefilin's and advantages both of eftate 
and mind, as well-publick as private, 
OOD-A-BEARING (S.) a Lav term, im- 
-porting dutiful and quiet bebaviour, both to 
the king and all the members of the com- 
monwealth, for which perſons are ſome- 
times bound to -give ſecurity for having 
committed ſome act of violence, &c. 
GOO'DLACK (Part ) O ſtrange! wonderful; 
Is it ſo? & c. a 5 
_ GOO'DLY (A.) beautiful, fair, valuable, fine, 
delicate, ſpruce. x 
GOO'DMAN (8) a country word very fre- 
quently uſed alſo in London, for the maſter 
or head of the family. : 
GOO'DNESS (S.) the valuableneſs of or rea- 
ſon why 2 perſon or thing is or ſhould be 
eſteemed. 


- 


GOODS (S.} all forts of effects, riches, or | 


poſſeſſions. 


GOOD-WPLE (S.) a kind, beneficent incli- ; 


nation, a friendly or well-wiſhing diſpoſition 
towards à perſon, 


1 


GOOGE or GOUGE (S.) an inftrument or | 


tool uſed by carpenters, joiners, &c. to make | 

channels, guiters, or hollows with, | 
GOOSE (S.) a large, well known, eating | 
fowl ; alſo the large, heavy. iron uſed by | 


f 


oa 
taylors, to preſs down their fe * 
when heated very hot; alſo an ee, 
name whereby a perſon of little underſand. 
BER S.] a plea 
eee uſed for — og 1 7 
rv, ng green, and eating raw, when 
GOO'SE-BILL (S.) a particular fail ufzq ; 
when a ſhip goes before the wind, 2 
a quarter wind, 
GOO'SE-QUILL (S.) the horny part of the 
large jaar ea | & 4 gooſe's wing, which 
rows within the ſkin, princi 
Es with. | ; a Prncipally uf i 
GORBE'LLIED (A.) large or fat bellied, fup 
poſed to arife from too much eating or gor 
mandizing. 
GORCE or GORZ (S.) a ſhrub or fur: thay 
grows wild upon mountainous or heathy 
places, which the country people gather to 
burn; alfo a pool or dam to keep water in, 
any ſtop or hindrance in a river, as mill 
ſtakes, &c, £ ö 
GO RDIAN KNOT, (S.) a knot made in the 
leathers, traces, or harneſſes belonei 
the chariot of Gordius, father to Midas, kin 
of Phrygia, ſo very intricate, that both he 
ginning and ending were imperceptible; it 
was reported, that the oracle had declared 
that whoever could untie it ſhould be mak 
ter of all Ha: Alexander having undertake 
it, and fearing, if he ſhould not be ablet 
do it, it ok be looked upon as an il 
omen, drew his ſword and cut it; it i u 
often applied to things that are difficult t 
undo, and particularly to marriage wie 
it is ſaid, ſuch an one has this day tiedth 
Gordian knot, | 
GORE (S.) a triangular piece of cloth, & 
ſewed to or into any thing, to make one en 
broader than the other; in Heraldry, it 
ſometimes uſed as an abatement for efemi 
nacy or cowardice ; alſo congealed 0 cit 
ted blood. | 1 
GORE (V.) to ſtab a perſon or other in 
creature, ſo that the blood flows from U 
wound; but it is particularly ſpoken of 
'- horned beaſt wounding with his horns. 
GORGE (S.) the throat; and in Haug 
that part of a hawk that firſt receives N 
meat; in Architecture, the narrower paſt 
the Tuſcan and Dorick capitals, lying beta 
the aſtragal, the ſhaft of the column Þ 
the annulet; in Fortfication, the etui 
leading to the body of a work. 
Gorge of a Baſtion, is the right line 
bounds the diſtance between the two fun 
Gorge of the Half Moen, that (pace 
tained between the two ends of the 
next the place. | 
| Gorge of the Outwarks, the ſpace FP 
their ſides next to the great ditch, 
GORGE (V.) to eat over-much, to d 
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CORGED. (A,) in Halli, is bearing a co- | GO/THICK (A.) rude, inartificial, rafticle, 


ronet about the neck of a fawn, lion, &c. 


GORGEOUS (A.) fine, gay, coſtly, delicate, 


2oantly gaudy and rich in habit. 
COROEDUSNESS (S.) coſtlineſs, great ex- 
travagancy in clothes, furniture, or equi- 


, &c, 5 1599 
CORGET (S.) the neck-dreſs of a woman; 
alſo a breaſt- place worn as a defenſative by 


ſoldiers. 


CORGONS (s.) three Giters, Meduſa, Euri- 
ab, and Sthenio, the reputed daughters. of 
Phorcus, a marine deity, who are faid to 
have but one eye among all, which they lent, 
to one another, as occaſion required; they 
are reported to have had long wings; their 

heads were dreſſed with ſnakes, their teeth 


were as big as boar's tuſhes, and their taloons 


crooked and ſharp ; they dwelt near the Heſ- | 


perian gardens; and turned thoſe people into 
tones that looked in their faces, &c,.,, Theſe 
romantick ſtories are ſuppoſed to be fabulous 
repreſentations. of fortitude, and other noble 
- virtues, that overcome all difficulties, 
ORMANDIZE (V.) to eat more than a 
ſufficiency, to gluttonize, or ſwallow greedily 
large quantities of rich food. 


ORMANDI'ZING (S.) eating much, and 


reedily, 


Sreecii/ ; 1112 
ORS or COSS (S.) a ſhrub that grows upon 
the heaths, commons, and other barren. 


places, called furz, 

O'SHAWK (S.) a large bird of prey. 

0 SLIN (S.) a young or chicken gooſe; alſo 
a ſubſtance that grows on nut-trees. 


O'SPEL (S.) the book of the life, miracles, | 


death, reſurrection, and doctrine of Jeſu: 
Chriſt, of which there are four, under the 
names of Matthezv, Marky Luke, Febn 5 the 
word fignifies good news, or a joyful meſ- 
Rage; beſides thoſe four, the firſt ages of the 
Church were peſtered with about forty others, 
ſome of which are fill remaining, ſtuffed 
with the follies or the enthuſiaſtick notions 
df their fooliſh inventors, It was the gene- 
ral practice of the ancient hereticks, firſt to 
ittack the g2ſpels, in order to maintain their 
ors, or excuſe them, ſome- rejecting the 
© ones, and ſubſtituting ſpurious: ones in 
delr ſtead, others endeavoured to interpolate, 
ad others to obliterate the true ones, accord- 
0 : to the ſeveral opinions they embraced. 
PELLER (s.) a reader, profeſſor, or 
reat lover and promoter of the goſpel. 
SSIP (S.) a name given to thoſe women 


bo love and practiſe much going abroad, 


d talking of other 8 Al. 
zodmother, people's concerns; alſo 
ne (S.) a going from place to place 
„ dez allo a merry-making, Chriſten- 
B. or baptizing of a child; or a viſit paid 
everal women, 
Fovered after lying-in. 
FC 
or GO'TTEN 


A, . . 
led or enjoy a ) any thing acquired, 


to one who is pretty well | 


architecture was very heavy and rude, like 
moſt of our old churches, which are built in 
their manner, . | | 
GOTHS (S.) an ancient people of Germany, 
that dwelt all along the 7i//ula, as far as its 
mouth in. the Bahkick Sea, at Dantzick; in 
proceſs of time, mixing with the Rugians, 
and other Vandalick clans, were, by way of 
diſtinction, called Goths, © 2 | 
GOQUD or GAUD (S.) a plant called alſo 
woad, uſed by the Dyers in producing a yel- 
low colour, | 
GO/UDHURST (S.) in Kent, a ſmall town, 
whoſe market is we:kly on Wedneſday ; 
diſtant from London 40 computed, and 49 
meaſured miles, 
GO/VERN (V.) to rule over, direct, keep in 
awe or ſubjection, to manage or take care 


Of. 
GO'VERNABLE (A ) orderly, regular, that 
may be directed or managed. 


| SOVERNANNTE. (S.) a term of diſgrace for 


an old woman that acts as a bawd ;.alſo a 


young girls, &c, much uſed in Spain, Sc. 
GOVERNMENT. (S.) the power or autho- 
rity that one perſon exerciſes over another, 
or many; alſo the publick authority or 
manner of adminiſtring juſtice in every na- 
tion or commonwealth, | 
GO/'VERNOR or GOVERNOUR (S.) the 
perſon inveſted with the power of com- 
manding, directing, or managing any af- 
fair, whether publick or private, and is 
commonly ſpoke of the deputy of a king or 


province, &c. is committed. 


workmen in wood, to hollow out ſma 
channels, ſuch as flutings of columns, the 
ſhafts of gun-ſtocks, &c. a | 
GOURD (S.) a plant which produces leaves 
and branehes much like garden cucumbers, 
which creeps upon the earth, and is divided 
into ſeveral branches; its fruit is of the ſize 
and figure of an orange; it is of i light, 
whitiſh ſubſtance, if you pare off the rind, 
and ſo bitter. to the taſte, that it is called 
the gall of the earth. 


|GOUST, GOUT, GUST er GU/STO (S.) a 


reliſh for, liking, approving, or taſting of a 
thing; alio an inclination or deſire after any 
thing. 

GOUT (S.) a painful diſeaſe, that exerciſes 
its fury principally upon the joints of the. 
legs and hands; phyſicians are much divided 
about the origin of it, and more about the 
. cure. | | 

GOUTY {A.) troubled with the gout ; alſo 
any thing ſwelled, ill ſhaped, or bigger at 
one part than another, uneven, or irregular, 
as thread, filk, &c. 5 


GOWN (S.) a looſe garment worn by men 
-& 28 over 


after the manner, or Iike to the Goths, whoſe 


governeſs, or woman that has the care of 


prince, to whom the care of a town, caſtle, 


GOUGE (s.) an iron inſtrument uſed by moſt 
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GRA 
over their other cloaths, commonly to diftin- 

-  guiſh their profeſſion, office, or dignity, as 
parſons, lawyers, livery-men, &c. alſo the 
common. or uppermoſt garment of a wo- 
man's cloathing, _ 

GRA'BBLE (V.) to handle aukwardly or 
wantonly, to reel and ſtagger in muddy 
places, to lay hands on any thing, 

GRACE (S) in Divinity, is any favour or gift 
that God beſtows upon bis creatures out of 
his mere goodneſs towards them, ' without 
any regard to their merit; moſt diſputes are 
maintained by the divines of differing com- 
munities about the ſorts, power, extent, &c. 
ef grace, which do as little ſervice to man- 
kind as many other religious diſputes that are 
managed with much warmth and oppoſition 
on both ſides. In the formula of patents 

from princes, it is an uſual term, they com- 
anonly beginning A or B by the' grace of 
God. The Romſþ biſhops frequently begin 
tbeir mandates in the ſame manner; it is 
alſo a title for princes of an inferior rank, 
and particularly Engliſb dukes and arch- 
biſhops ; in Germery, it extends to barons, 
Till the time of king James I. the Engliſb 
kings were addrefled to by that title, ſince. 
when by that of majeſty only, | 

Days of Grace, in Trade, are a certain 
number of days that the cuſtom of particu- 
lar kingdoms or cities allows for the. pay- 
ment of a bill of exchange, after the ſtipu- 
lated time in the bill is expired; as in Eng- 
land it is three days, at Rome 5, Rotterdam 6, 
Paris 10, Hamburgh 12, Anteverp 14. 

Af of Grace, is an act of parlament or 
law for the relief of debtors, who are other- 
wiſe inſolvent, in order to clear them from 
their preſent reſtraint or impriſonment, upon 
their complying with the conditions required, 


and which the creditor has no power to pre- | 


vent, 

GRACE (V.) to honour or favour with a per- 
ſon's preſence; to adorn or beautify a thing 
by proper decorations, &c. 

GRA'CEFUL (A.) beautiful, handſome, de- 

cent, well looking, ornamental, &c. 

GRA'CELESS (A.) an impious, hardened, 
impenitent wretch, that has Joſt all ſhame 
and remorſe, and commits all manner ot 

wickedneſs with pleaſure, | 

CRA/CES (S.) in the common Law, is what is 
commonly called proviſions; and ſometimes | 
benefices promiſed or granted before they are 


vacant, are called reve rftonary graces; in the 
Heathen Theology, three ſuppoted daughters 


of Feprter, repreiente.) exccedingly beauti- 

tul, called Alais, Thalia, and Eupbroſyne, 

denoting the benefit done, the recewer, and 

the beſtower, whether it be to a perſon or 
nation, &. e | 
GRA'CIOUS (A.) kind, tender, merciful, be- 
neficent, favourable. 


GFEADA'/TION (S.) a regular aſcending to 


& R A 
2 or reaſoning. 

GRA DUAL. (A.) the going to a place, perſon 
or thing by regular methods or fi ; 
derly or by degrees, | 17.9 

GRA/DUA (S.) a part of the mass fc l 
tween the epiſtle and goſpel ; there 41. = 
pſalms called gradvals, or palms of tas . 
wane are {ag to have been ſung by th 

eviſh prieſts ſtanding u 
the Tank kung upon the 15th ſteps 

GRA'DUATE (S.) a perſon that has take, 

= . N in any faculty, as divinity, ph, 
5 QT. 

GRA DUATE (V.) to confer the honour os 
degrees of a univerfity or college upon per- 
ſon; alſo to divide a mathematical inſtru- 

ment into parts or degrees, that it may an- 
ſwer the purpoſe for which it was mide 

GRADUATION or GRADUATING (3, 

the working upon mathematical inſtrumeutz 
and marking the de ęrees of the ſeveril line 
according to the purpoſe for which it yy 
conſtructed, | 

GRAFF or GRAFT (S.) in Gardening, afmil 
ſhoot; cyon, bud, or eye of a tree inſeried 
into another tree, in order for that other to 
bring forth the ſame fruit with the firſt, or 
that from whence the graft was taken; or 
it is a ſmall portion of a tree incloſed ina 
cleft'or inciſion made in another, in order tg 
correct, qualify, or improve the taſte of in 
fruit, and ſometimes to make it bear a di 
ferent ſort, . 1 

GRAFF or GRAFT (V.) to inſert, inoculate 
or put a cyon, bud, or layer of one tre int 
another. : 

GRAIN (S.) all fort of corn; alſo theſmalef 

part of any thing, and particularly the leaf 

of the filver weights, 24 of Which makes 

penny- weight, being in value near ha! a 

farthing, and about two pence in gold; in 

Mood, it is the fibres or component pars; 

uy thing done againſt our inclination d 

will is {aid to be agaiaft the grain. 
Grain C:lur, with the Dyers, is that uit 

has cochineal for one of its ingredients, fuck 

as ſcarlet, and a multitude of mixed c- 

lours, ; 

Grains of Paradiſe, the ſeeds of the plant 
called cardamum, 

GRAMMAR (S.) the art of adjuſting wi 
according to the idiom and flexion of af 
language, fo that they may agree topetherl 
the mot regular, clear, and intelligibe may 
ner; alſo the name of a book, in which ar 
laid down ſuch rules, from whence it Via 
eaſy to conclude that the ſcience, à fich! 
the fame all over the world, and the WW 
rence between the grammar and fen 
one language and another is purely ar 
tal, the eſſence being univerlally the i 

GRAMMA'/RIAN (S,) one fkilled in 5 
of grammar; and in the preſent ſateof fan 


or deſcending from any thing, whether it be 
matlab, eps, as ſtairs, ladcers, &c. 07 
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er IH 
* tn chts, and pains upon the niceties and 
ite Ularities of particular words and phra- 


ſes, by which means not duly attending to 


the ſenſe, and intention of the ſpeaker. or 
writer, renders both himſelf and the perſon 
whom he comments upon, ridiculous, This 
term is now almoſt confined to the little 
teachers of particular ſyſtems of the Latin 
and Greek tongues, whoſe general ignorance, 
in almoſt all the other polite and uſeful parts] 


of learning bas brought the art, tho? in itſelf 
exceedingly uſeful and commendable, . into 
contempt, by their captious and ill-adapted 
criticiſms, Anciently, the moſt eminent in 


all parts of literature were denominated | 


ranmariant. 2 
GRAMMA!TICAL (A.) according to the 
rules or maxims of grammar. 
GCRAMMATICA/STER (S.) a pretender to or 
2 ſmatterer in the art of grammar, without 
being really ſkilful, ei 
CRA/MPOUND (S.) a mean borough-town 
in C:ymoall, of no great antiquity z formerly 
it had a market weekly on Saturday, but is 
now either quite diſcontinued, or very little 
uſed ; it has but one ſtreet of about 80 houſes, 
with a ſmal!, ordinary chapel ; it is a town- 
corporate, has a mayor, eight magiſtrates, 
a recorder, and a town-clerk, and ſends} 


manufacture is in the glover's goods; is 


Crand Cufto, à term in Painting, import - 
ing ſomething very extraordinary for its de- 
licacy, accuracy, and inſtruction in the de- 
ſign and performance of the piece. ; 

Grand Seignior, the title given to the em- 
peror of the Turks. . 

Grand Sergeantry, the tenure of holding 
lands of the king, by the perſonal ſervice of 
carrying a banner, or leading his horſe, be- 
ing his champion, carver, butler, &c. at his 
coronation, 

GRA/NDAME or CRA'NNUM (S.) the fame 
with grandmother, 2 

wor {a igang (S.) the ſon's or daughter's 
child, 5 

CRANDEE / (S.) the common title for a peer 
or nobleman of Spain, particularly thoſe to 

whom the king has given licenſe to be co- 

vered in his preſence, of which there are 

various ſorts, ſome for life only, made by 


grandees by deſcent, made by the- king's ſay- 
ing, Be covered for thyſelf and heirs ; which 
are much more honourable than the former ; 
ſome have three or four grandees or grandates 
in their family. a 

GRA NDEUR (S.) magnificence, nobility, 
excellence, greatneſs. | 


RANDVLOQUENCE (S.) high, eloquent, 


two members to parliament ; its principal fo or mother's father, 


diſtant from London 206 computed, and 252 
| meaſured. miles, | 
RA'MPUS (S.) a fiſh of the whale kind, 
but leſſer. 
pRANADIER (S.) a ſoldier who carries a 
pouch full of hand granadoes to throw among 
and annoy the enemy; they are of two ſorts, 
horſe and foot; to each troop of horſe- 
guards there is added, by eſtabliſhment, a 
troop of granadiers, conſiſting of 4 men, | 
beſides "officers, commanded by the captain 
of the troop of guards ; the pay of a private 
torſe grenadier is 2.5, 6 d. per day. 
NANA DO (S.) an iron ball or globe caſt 
hollow and filled with various ſorts af com- 
buſtidle matter, having a fuſee at the touch - 
hole, to fire it and throw among the enemies, 
NA NAR (S.) a warehouſe or ſtore-houſe 
to lay up and preſerve corn in, which are 


or lofty ſpeech. 
GRANDMOTHER (S.) my or your father's 


or mother's mother. 


| GRAN'DSIRE (S.) the ſame with grandfa= | 


ther, | 

GRANGE (S.) ſometimes fignifies only the 
barn or threſhing floor, and ſometimes the 
whole farm, as well fields as barns, ſtables, 
and all other its appendages, and ſometimes 
a farm-houſe only, 

hard and rough, and very unfit for a curious 
poliſh, ſprinkled with a great number of lit- 
tle ſpots or ſtains like ſand, | 
GRANVVOROUS (A.) that feeds upon corn 
or any ſort of grain. | | | 
GRANNY (S.) ſometimes is a familiar name 
for grandmother, and ſometimes a tetm of 
ſcorn, 8 


ſometimes under the direction and command] GRANT (v.) to give, beſtow, allow, yield, 


£ . * A . 
i the publick magi(:rate, as in Caſes of ſie- 


or concede to, 


Res, civil wars, famines and other publick | GRANT (S.) leave, permiſſion, a gift or al- 


lamities, and ſometimes only the property 
i private perſons, ** 
A'NATE (S.) a gem or precious ſtone of 
high red colour, calleA by this name upon 
Kcount of its reſemblance to the ſtone or 
* of a pomegranate; in Bohemia, they ; 

e ſound in common fields among the ſand or 


bb! a . : . 
Fobles, and not in any regular vein er mine. 


le Fo (A.) great, chief, principal, valua- 
N beautiful, noble; this werd is much 
wong the French, as an appellative for 


lowance for a thing done or to be done; in 
Lav, a gift in writing of ſomething which 
cannot aptly be paſſed or conveyed by word 
only, as rents, reverſions, &c. given by ſuch 
| perſons as cannot give but by dee, as, the 
King, and all bodies politick ; thoſe things 


ſaid to lie in grant. 

GRAN TEE“ (S.) the perſon to whom any 
thing is given or granted Ly deed, | 

GRANTHAM (S.) in Lincolnſhire, a borough 


pany officers of ſtate, &c 
as 2 
Tm grand ecuyer, Kg. . 


town, governed by an alderman, and 12 
Z 3 . Juſtices 


the king's ſaying, Be covered; others are 


GRA/NDFATHER (S.) my or your father's 


GRA/NIT (S.) a ſort of marble, exceeding _ 


that cannot be ailigned without deed, are 


—— — — ä Uä—ͤß . — ——— ́ ——— — _—_ ”— ” m_— 


GRA 
' Juſtices of the peace; has a large market 


weekly on Saturday, and is a neat, popu- 
Jous, well built town, and by the greatneſs 


of its traffick, enriches many of its inhabi- 
tants; it has a fine church, whoſe ſpire | 


ſteeple is 280 feet high, which by vulgar re- 
port is ſaid to ſtand awry ; it has alſo a fine 


free-ſchool, that has produced many great | 


ſcholars ; it ſends two members to parlia 


ment; diftant from London 85 computed, | 


and 105 meaſured miles, 


GCRANTOR (S.) the perſon or bedy politick |. 


that gives or makes a grant. 
GRA'NULATED (A.) made into ſmall globes 
or grains, as gunpowder, ſhot, Sc. 


GRANULA'TION (s.) the art of reducing | 


metals into fmall grains or globules, which 
is done by caſting the metals into cold water 


while in fuſion, which is uſually done by 
pouring the metal through a cullender, or a | 
vent getting out, &c. 


new birchen broom; gunpowder, common 
ſugar, &c. are uſually granulated, 


GRAPES (S.) the fruit of the vine, or that 
which makes or produces wine; in Farrery, | 


mangy tumours in horſes legs are ſo called, 


GRA'PHICAL (A.) deſcribed or drawn after | 


the life with exactneſs or curioſity. 
GRA/PHICE (S.) the art of painting, limn- 


ing, or drawing. 


GRAPHO'/ME'TER (S.) an inſtrument for 


"ſurveying, commonly called a ſemi- circle, 
having a ruler, fights, and a compals in 
the middle, to meaſure heights, &c. 
GRA'/PNEL ANCHOR (S.) an anchor for a 
ſmall ſhip, boat, or galley, without ſtocks, 
and having four holes or hold-faſts, 
GRA'PNELS (S,) large iron hooks to be 
thrown into an enemy's ſhip, to take hold, 
and hold her cloſe, to board, &c, 
GRA'/PPLE (V.) to contend, ftrive, or endea- 
'vour to overcome ſome difficulty; to graſp 
or lay hold of a thing with one's arms, or 
otherwiſe ; in the Menage, a horſe is ſaid to 
grapple with one or both legs, when he 
catches or raiſes them more haſtily, or higher 
than ordinary, as if he were curvetting. 
GRA'SIER or GRAZIER (S.) one whoſe trade 
'or employ is to feed or breed cattle for food, 
as ſheep, oxen, &c, | Ds 
GRASP (V.) to ſqueeze in one's hand, to 
ſeize or Jay hold of violently. ? 
Graſp at, to deſire liebe, eagerly, and 
covetouſly, to wiſh or long for. 
GRASS {S.) the common herbage of every 
field, uſed for feeding of cattle, either green, 
or dried, when it is called hay. 
Graſs Cocks, ſmall heaps or parcels of graſs 
raked together after being mown or cut 
down, to dry or make hay of. 
Graſs Plot or Green, in Gardening, is one 

of the moſt conſiderable parts to diſtribute 
and order regularly; they are made by cut- 


ting or parting of a part or portion of the |. 


garden or ground from the reſt, and laying 


.GRA'SSHOPPER (S.) 


GRA 
or place, or ſowing it with hay-ſeed, &, 


PLANS an inſect that 
and lives in the graſs, eſpecially in "__ 


weather, exceeding nimble and f ringy, and 
conliderable diſtance 


that leaps or jumps a 


at once, 


GRA'SSY (A.) full of, or mixed with eral 


or common herbage, 
GRATE (S.) an iron inſtrument that is uſe! 
built or faſtened to the walls of kitchens . 
make 'large fires in to dreſs victvals, Th 
water for waſhing, &c. thoſe in chamber 
are uſually called ſtoves, and are moveable 
alſo the lattice-work, &c. of iron to let th 
water out of the ſtreets into the common» 
ſewers ; alſo the wire or net works that 
ſtand before ſhop-windows to prevent things 
being ſtolen ; alſo the opening in wickets or 
doors of priſons, &c, to ſpeak thro', whoſe 
apertures are ſecured with iron bars, to pre- 


GRATE (V.) to rub upon a rough matter or 
thing, to reduce a ſubſtance into ſmall par- 
ticles, as bread, nutmegs for ſauce; alſo to 

be diſpleaſing to a perſon, to go againſt one's 
mind or inclination, to fret, perplex, or 
diſturb, 

GRA'TED (A.) reduced to poder, &c, by 

rubbing with, or upon a grater, as bret, 

nutmegs, &c, 

 GRA'TEFUL (A.) ready to acknowledge or 

reward a favour received; agreeable, pleas 

ſant, alſo delightful, &c. 

GRATICULA/TION (S.) the dividing 4 

draught or deſign into ſquares, in order to 

enlarge or reduce it. 

GRATIFICA!TION (S.) a preſent or giſt 

made or returned to a perſon for ſome f- 

vour or ſervice heretofore received or done, 

GRATIFY (V.) to reward, recompence, « 

repay a perſon for his labour, trouble, dt 

ſervice paſt or done, 

GRATING (S.) covering a thing with 2 l. 

tice, as the openings upon the upper deck d 

a ſhip, between the main and top-mal, t 

let in light, air, &c. below, 

GRA'TING (A.) diſagreeable, harſh, rough, 

- againſt one's inclinations. > 

GRA!TIOUS or GRA!/CIOUS (A.) kind, be 

neficent, merciful, tender-hcartec, cout. 
ous, civil, 

GRA'TIOUSNESS (5.) kindneſs, compa 

courteſy, favourab eneſs, &c. i 

GRATIS (Part.) without fee or read, tl 

ther at preſent or in expectation; ft 
enerouſly, 

GRA'TITUDE (s.) that noble and Prep 
; diſpoſition of the mind that takes all op 

tunities to thank and reward eve!) ys 
for every favour or act of kindneſs done) 
or received from another. - 

GRATU'ITY (S.) a gift, reward d u 
pence freely beſtowed for ſome eric 

bour, or favour done. 4 


it either with turf cut from ſpme other part 


GRATULA'TION (S.) a rejoicing 10 
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GRA 
yaing with others in their joy or pleaſure 
at their good ſucceſs, the wiſhing joy, ſuc- 
ceſs or pleaſure to others, MN > 

RAVE (S.) the pit or hole where the corps 
of a dead perſon is put, to hinder it from 
being hurtful or diſagreeable in fight or ſmell 
to others, . : 

GRAVE ( A. ) ſober, ſedate, ſolemn, flow, 
majeſtick in carriage or behaviour, like a 
judge, biſhop, and other chief magiſtrate, &E, 
in Mufik, it is,thoſe parts of the compoſi- 
tion whoſe notes are long and flow, and in 
which the harmony of the concords is per- 
fectiy diſtinguiſhed, and melodiouſly enter- 
tain, compoſe, and prepare the hearer for 
what follows; in Grammar, it is the mark 


cing ſyllables, and marked thus () denoting 

that the ſyllable over which it is placed, is 

to be pronounced in a deep, low tone. 
GRAVE or GREVE (S.) a German title, fig- 


T of 
pars nifying a count, governor, &c. ſo we ſay 
0 to the grave Merrice, &c. it is alſo an addition 


to the ends of words, as landgrave, marł- 
grave, palſgrave, &c. | 

CRAVE (V.) to engrave or-cut figures, coats 
of arms, or writing, &c, upon copper- 
plates, filver, gold, &c. in Ship-building, it 
is to bring a ſhip to lie dry upon the ground, 
and to bring off all the old filth that ſticks 
to her ſides without, 

GCRAVE'DO (S.) in Phyſick, is a heavineſs, 
drowlineſs, inactivity, or liſtleſſneſs that at- 
tends ſome people upon catching cold, or 
otherwiſe leſſening their perſpiration, 


—_o dl. 
— 


giſt CRA'VEL (S.) that part of earth that is uſed 
ie fas for the ſtrewing of gardens, to render the 
done. walks beautiful, to mend pavements, roads, 


&c, the finer part is like a large, gritted 
fand, the coarſer is a compoſition of ſmaller 
pebbles, from among which the curiofi very 
frequently collect thoſe beautiful grained | 
ſtones, which when properly cut, are put 
into the tops of ſnuff- boxes, and other cu- 
nous toys; in Pbyſict, it is a diſeaſe in the 
bladder and kidneys, ſoccaſioned by the col- | 
lecting or gathering together of a ſandy or 
gritty matter therein, which cohering toge- 


cout ther, becomes a ſtony maſs, and prevents a 
due ſecretion and excretion of the urine : 
ain, Some phyſicians ſay, it is the ſame diſtemper 


with the ſtone, only in an inferior de 

| gree. 
BEVEL (V.) to firew or lay gravel upon 
x - walks of a garden, road, pavement, &c, 
allo to put a perſon to A ſtand, diſappoint, 


enerput 2 or overcome a perſon; to puzzle 
opa render a man inc 1 

wk "Org ncapable of doing what is 
one df RA'VELLINESS (S.) the being fuil of grit, 


imall ſtones, or pebbles 
RAVELLING (S.) in Farriery, is a diſorder 


7 he working or getting in of ſmall ſtones 


keltlin 


or accent directing the manner of pronoun- 


5 to the quick, frets and feſters the 


G R A 
part; alſo the laying or ſtrewing gravel in 
garden-walks, Kc. or the puzzling. or filen- 
cing an opponent in argument, by thrawing 
ſome inſuperable difficulty in his way, &e 

GRA'VEN (A.) engraved. 3; 

CRA/VENESS (S.) the ſober, ſedate, wiſe, 
and prudent carriage of learned, ſober, and 
judicious men, eſpecially of thoſe advanced 
in years, whether they be miniſters of the 
church or ſtate, &c, -- 


GRA'/VER or ENGRA'/VER (S.) one who 


works upon ſtone or metal, ſo as to make 
any figures or repreſentations of men, beaſts, 
c. The Ancients were very famous for this 
art upon precious ſtones, ſuch as cornelians, 
cryſtals, &c, as appears by many exquiſite 
pieces of workmanſhip ſtill in being in the 
cabinets of the cur.ous, whoſe art lay buried 
for many centuries, till ſculpture and paint- 
ing being revived in Tah, graving alſo be- 
gan to appear again in 'prezious ſtones, but 
came not to perfection till the beginning of 
the 15th century, when one Jobn di Corgni- 
wole a Florentine, rendered himſelf famous 
for engraving cornelians curiouſly, from 
whence he took his name. The engraving 
upon Wood and copper was not found out 
here in Europe, at leaſt to a very mean de- 
 gree, till after the invention of printing, when 
| Aibert Durer and Lucas were the firſt that 
brought it to perfection; the inftrument 
wherewith this work is performed on metal, 
is called a graver, which is a ſmall angular 
piece of well-tempered ſteel, &c, In Sur 


gery, it is a ſmall inftrument, wherewith | 


ſcales of foul tecth are taken off. - 1 
GRA'VESEND (S.) in Xent is a eorporation 


governed by a mayor, jvrats, &c. it is ſituate 


upon the river Thames; here is ſeated one of 
the block- houſes for the ſecuring the paſſage 
of the Thames up to London; this being the 
common landing- place for all ftrangers and 
ſeamen, occaſions a great reſort of all forts 
of people, for whoſe convenience there are 
weekly two large markets well ftored with 
all forts of proviſions; here all outward-bound 
Mips muſt ſtop and come to an anchor, when 
a ſearcher of the cuſtoms comes on board, 
looks over the ſeveral cockets, which contain 
the entries of the ſeveral parts of the cargo, 
if of divers ſorts, and this is called clearing. 
In 1727, the church, and greateſt part of 
this town was by a dreadful fire burnt 
down, which is now rebuilt: By act of 
parliament made in 1736, it is ordered, that 
no greater number of pailengers ſhai! be ta- 
ken into the tilt boat than forty, and in the 
wherries ten, &c. diſtant from London 20 
computed, and 22 meaſured miles. 


GRA'VITATE (V.) to preſs, incline,” or 


ſtrive to fall downwards. 


that ariſes in the feet of travelling horſes, | GRAVITA/TING (A.) preſſing, moving, or 


ſtriving to go downwards. 


©. $135e] between the ſhoes and hoofs, which | GRAVILA!TION (S.) the preſſure or action 


of an upper body, upon another that is be- 
Z 4 : neath 
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GRE 

neath it, by the natural power of gravity, 
GRAVITY (S.) the tendency or inclination 

that all bodies have towards one another, or 

to ſome one common center; in Mechanics, 
| gravity is the conatus or tendency of bodies 

towards the center of the earth; it is again 

divided into abſolute and relative, ſpecifick and 


apparent; but the writers upon theſe ſubjects | 


ought to be conſuited by thoſe who would 
have a clear and diſtinct idea of the matter, 
GRAVY (S.) the natural juice that runs from 


any kind of fiſh or fleih boiled, roſted, &c. |. 


when they are cut open while hot; all 
broths made of meat are an inferior ſort ct 
Mn” AIST 
CRAY or GREY (S.) a colour partaking of 
part black and part white; ſo a man or wo- 
man is ſaid to be gray, when their heir na- 
turally becomes of a mixed cojour, which 
happens to moſt perſons by that time they 
are 50 years of age, and often before. 
GRAYHOUND or GREY'HOUND (S,) a 
tall thin-botied dog of almoſt all colours, 
uſed in hunting hares, &c, very ſwift, but 
of no ſcent; fo that if the prey gets out of 
fight it is commonly loſt. 
GRAY'/NESS (S.) duſky- colouredneſs, or what 
is ſometimes called aſn- colour. = 
GRAZE (V.) to feed or live upon graſs, like 
2 horſe, cow, ſheep, &c, allo to kegp or 
Hire land for that purpoſe; alſo to touch 
lightly, glide, or eafily pais over a place or 
thing like a bullet, &c. lightly wounding 
- the upper-ſkin, &c, : 
GRA/ZIER (S.) See Grafer, 
GRAZ ING (S) eating or feeding upon graſs ; 
alſo ſlightly and ſwiftly gliding over or touch- 
ing a thing, . 
CREASE (S.) the fat of all manner of crea- 
tures, eſpecially the ſofter ſort, which is de- 
nominated differently, according to the uſe 
it is applied to, or conſiſtence it is of, the 
Hard being called ſuet, &c, 
is a ſwelling and gourdineſs of the legs of a 
horſe, occaſioned by hard labour, colds, &c, 
GREASE (V.) to ſmear or daub with ſoft fat, 
&c. and is commonly ſpoken of coach, cart, 
or waggon wheels, the ſcrews of large preſſes, 
c. to prevent them from firing by the ſtrong 
friction they are ſubject to, and to make 
them move more eaſily; ſometimes it means 
bribing a perſon to do or forbear ſomething, 
GREA/SINESS (S.) the oilineſs or ſlipperine: 
of the oytſide of a thing, occaſioned by be- 
ing over-hcated, or naturally or artificial) 
in that condition. 


CREASY (S.) ſlippery, daubed or ſmeared 


with view fe, fat, cr 0:1, 

FEREAD (A.) big, large, powerful, mighty, 
ich, noble, valiant, learned, &c. this were 
is a term of ccmparilor, and muſt be al- 
ways underſtood relatively; ſo one man 
may be a great ſcholar in comparicon to an- 
other, who never had any education, and 


yet but indifferently qualified in compariſon 


=_ :. 
or. 


| 


In Farriery, | 


GREA/TNESS (S.) eminence, noble 
GREAVES (s.) 
GRE'/CIAN (S.) a native of that patt of the 


* 


GRE CISM (S.) a phraſe or ſentence ſpokeor 


GREECE (S.) a ſpacious country, now mo 


its name from a certain king called Graz 


. were it not for the Chriſtian feſtivals, whid 


thought the Chriſtian religion, would long 


of ſome other of a very extraordi F 
acquirements, &c, 5 mary Bens, 


largeneſs, mightineſs, &c. * 
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earth called Greece; alſo one who in theſe 
parts of the world has ſtudied and acquire x 
good ſhare of knowledge in the Greeklanguage, | 


wrote after the idiom, manner, or true pro- 
priety of the Creek tongue or language. 


all ſubje& to the Turks, ſaid to hare taker 


at firſt its extent was but ſmall, but in pro- 
ceſs of time it grew very large: The native 
and inhabitants were ſo renowned for thei 
wit and courage, that people reſorted to then 
from all parts of the world, either to be jy 
ſtructed in the ſciences, or to learn the ar 
of war, they being either the inventors gr 
improvers of moſt arts and ſciences, Th 
were the people who firſt ſubmitted to lie 
regularly by ftated laws; the Reman: uſl 
to ſend the children of their noblemen ty 
Athens, a principal city in Greece, for educe- 
tion, &c. At pieſent, they are exceeding 
degenerated from what they formerly wer, 
being cowed and over-awed by the Tur 
their preſent maſters, that both prieſts a 
laity are ſo miſerably ignorant, that thy 
frequently abjure the Chriſtian religion, ad 
embrace Mahometiſm, for the more quit 
enjoyment of the conveniences of life, th 


are with great veneration obſerved, It l 
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REE NNESS (8. 
[at is upon any thing; alſo the ſtate or 


GRE 

any holidays, keep four ſolemn 
_ To in the year, wherein they ab- 
tain from fleſh, butter, eggs, but per- 
mit the free uſe of fiſh, oil, and wine: 
Their ancient hiſtorians and poets were 
vaſtly addicted to tales and fiftions, and 
their modern ones are given to viſions and 
extraordinary adventures. 


CREE/DINESS (S.) covetouſneſs, an eager| 


3nd unreaſonable appetite or defire for, or 
after any thing. 


GREEDY (A.) coveting more than is ſuſh- 


cient, deſiring more than is fitting. 


k | 
CREEK FIRE (S.) a compoſition of com- 


buſtible matter invented by one Callinicus, 
an ingenious engincer of Heliqpolis in Syria, 
in the 7th century, in order to deſtroy the 
Saracers ſhips, which was effected by the 
general of the emperor Pogonat's fleet, and 
40,000 men killed; the property of this fire 
was to burn briſkeſt in water, to diffuſe it- 
ſelf on all fides, according to the inprefiion 
given it: Nothing but oil, or a mixture of 
vinegar, urine, and ſand, could quench it. 
It was made up of ſulphur, napthe, pitch, 
gums, bitumen, and other drugs; they that 
uſed it, blew it out of long tubes of copper, 
or not it out of croſs-bows, or other ſpring 
inſtruments. 


CREEN (S.) the colout ſo called, which graſs | 


and moſt other herbage is naturally of ; alſo 
the leaves of moſt trees, &c. this is eſteemed 
the moſt ſalutary of all other colours for the 
eyes, eſpecially weak or ſore ones; this, 
according to Sir Jaac Newton, is one of the 
original colours of the rays of light, but in 
compoſitions of dying, painting, .&c, it is 
commonly made of a mixture of blue and 
yeliow, 


REEN (A.) is an appellation to many things| 


that are raw, imperfect, ripe, &c, as, a 
green hide is one that is not yet curried, but 
remains as 1t was taken from the carcaſe ; 


fo likewiſe a young or anexperienced perſon] 


in arts, ſciences, &c, is ſometimes ſaid to be 
green, raw, &c, likewiſe all forts of grain 
or fruits before they are arrived to their 
perfection or eatable ripeneſs, are ſaid to be 
green, Ec. 


REE'N-HOUSE (S.) an ornamental build- 


Ing in large gardens, furniſhed with ſtoves 
and other proper conveniences, to produce, 
promote, and preſerve warmth, in which 
the exotick, and other tender plants and 
rutts are kept, 

REEN-HUE (s.) in the Foreft Law, is 
Vhatever grows within the foreſt of a green 


colour. 


REPNISH (A.) ſomething inclinable to the 


colour of green. 

) the degree of green colour 
8 8 . . - 

condition of fruit, &c, before it arrives at its 


n maturity or ripeneſs; alſo the raw- 
"18, unkilfulnels, or imperfection of any 


G R. I 


GREEN-WAX (S.) a Law term, uſed for 
the eſtreats, iſſues, and fines of the Exche- 
quer, delivered to the ſheriffs under the ſeal 

of that court, made in green wax, To be le- 
vied in the county. | | 

GREE/NWICH (S.) a town of Black-heath 
hundred, in the north-weſt of the county of 
Ken miles from London; it is a neat and 
healthful place, pleaſantly ſeated in a gravelly 
ſoil, on the banks of the Thames, and well 
frequented by gentry; it was formerly the 
court and birth-place of ſeveral kings and 
queens of England; the park and hofpital for 
ſeamen are two extraordinary things in their 
kind both for beauty and convenience; the 
kings of England have neglected their court 

there for a long time paſt. 

GREET. (V.) to ſalute, or with a perſon ſuc- 
ceſs, pleaſure, happineſs, c. 

GREE!TING (S.) a ſpeaking kindly, friendly, 
courteouſly, or civilly to a perſon ; a ſalutation. 

GREGO'RIAN CALENDAR (S.) is that 
which ſhews the new and full moon, with 
the time of Eafter, and the moveable. feaſts 
depending thereon, after the manner or ac- 
cording to the regulation made by order of 
pope Gregory XIII. anno 1582, from whom 
both the calendar and the year takes its 
name, which, tho' it comes nearer. to na- 
ture and truth than the old or Julian one, 
yet it is not without its errors, getting one 
hour and 20 minutes in 400 years, and 
conſequently a whole day in 7200 years; this 
computation was ſoon uſed in moſt countries 
of Europe, except England, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, which occaſioned what is called the old 
and new ſtile, the old ſtile being now 11 days 
behind the new; ſo that the 12th day of any 
month in France, Spain, Sc. was the firft 
here, till the new ſtile was introduced by a 
late act of parhament, 

GREGO'RIAN EPOCHA (S.) is that year or 
time the Gregerian year or computation of time 
took. iis riſe, this year 1757 being the 177th, 

GRENA'/DE (S.) in Cookery, veal collops lard- 
ed, p:geons and a ragoo. baked in a ftew- 
pan, being covere! and bottomed with thin 
ſlices of bacon. | 5 

GRESHAM COLLEGE (S.) a college found - 
ed by Sir Thomas Greſham, a merchant. of 
London, in the year 1579. By the ſtatutes 
of the foundation, there are ſeven lectures 


u, divinity, civil law, phy fick, rhetorick, 
aſtronomy, geometry, and muſick, for which 
there is a ſalary of ſeven times 50 J. per 
annum, to ſeven profeſſors, with the conve- 
n:ency of lodgings in the college; theſe lec- 


arms of the college are the ſame with the 
founder's, wiz. argent, a cheveron erme- 
neſſe between three mullets fable. ths 
GRVD-IRON (S.) a moveable frame or grate, 
commonly. made of iron, to lay upon the 


perſon in trade, art, ſcience, &c, 


fire, and uſed to broil fleſh, fiſh, &c. on. 
2 " *  GRUEF 


ſettled in che ſeveral faculties of learning, 


tnres are only to be read in term time; the 
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NI 
"GRIEF (S.) trouble, ſorrow, or veration of 
heart or mind. e 
GRIE'VANCE (S.) any inconvenience, in- 
Jury, loſs, or oppreſſion, that cauſes trouble, 
or ſorrow. | | 
GRIEVE (V.) to mourn, forrew for, or af- 
ter; alſo to afflict, injure, or hurt a per- 
ſon; to torment or vex. | 
GRIE'VOUS (A.) troubleſome, inconvenient, 
difficult to go through, &c. 3 „ 
GRIE'VOUSNESS (S.) troubleſomeneſs, hea- 
vineſs, burdenſomneſs, &c. a 


GRIFFIN or GRVFFON (S.) a bird of prey | 


of the eagle kind; but the Ancients have 
very fabulouſly repreſented this creature with 


fonr legs, two wings and a beak, the upper 


or bird part repreſenting an eagle, and the 
Jower a lion ; they ſuppoſed it to watch over 
gold mines, hidden treaſures, &c, they con- 


ſecrated it to the . ſun,” and the painters re- 


preſented Apollo's chariot to be drawn by 


them; this fabulous creature is till uſed in 


heraldry, and by fign-painters. 
GRIG (S.) a young or very ſmall fpecies of 
ecls ; alſo a nick-name to an active, jocoſe, 


merry perſon, who is frequently called * 


merry grig. | 


GRILL (V.) to ſtew or ſeollop oyſters by put- | 


ting them into a ſhell with ſalt, pepper, and 
parfley ſhred, and their own liquor, and ſo 
covering them with grated bread, and ſtew- 
ing them half au hour over a gentle fire, and 
browning them with-a red-hot iron held over 
them; che fame way ſhrimps are dreſſed. 


GRILLA'/DE (S.) meat dreſſed en the grid- | 


iron and cooked up with ſauces, 

GRILLUS (S.) ſalt of vitriol, uſed to promote 

vomiting. | 

GRIM (A.) one that looks angry, fierce, ter- 
rible, frightful, horrible, ſour, diſagreeable. 

GRIMA'CE (S.) a diſtortion of the counte- 
nance that may expreſs contempt, flattery, 
&c. and is ſpoken of thoſe, who pretend 
one thing and mean another, 

CRIME (V.) to ſmut, rub in, or beſmear 
any thing with dirt, ſoot, greaſe, oil, or 
fuck like matters. 

GRIUMNESS (S.) the angry, diſagreeable, or 
frightful appearance of a perſon's counte- 

nance that is in a fury, dying agonies, &c. 

GRIMSBY (S.) in Lincolnſbire, ſeated about 
half a mile from the Humber, is a borough- 


- town that ſends tuo members to parliament ; 


governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, bailifts, 
&c. the mayor keeps his court weekly on 


Tueſday, and the bailifts theirs on Friday; 
its church is as large as moſt cathedrals its | 


houſes are well built, of which there are ſe- 
veral ſtreets; it is a port town, but the har- 
bour is but indifferent; 124 computed, and 
x58 meaſured miles diſtant from London. 
GRIN (V.) to ſnarl at, or ſhew the teeth an- 


grily, as dogs do, when diſpleaſed ; alſo to 


laugh, twitter, or be pleaſed at a thing ;..or 
to expreſs our contempt or ſcorn of a per- 
fen up trouble, or by way of menace. 
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GRIND (V.) to make ſmall by breaking yi 


as Whetſtones, grindRones, cee. 
3 


mme of 
RIUTTIN 


>a mill-ſtone, &c, alſo to make and 
wearing or rubbing off ſome part 7 * K 
GRINDER (S.) a mill-man, one that 1,8 ROAN ( 
in the act of grinding. : mals 2 
©RINDERS J.) the teeth of any creatu great pait 
particularly ſpoke of the human ſpecies and in Hy 
GRINDING (S.) bringing down either in ting 
breaking into ſmall pieces, making even d ROAN (. 
ſmooth ; alſo ſharpening edge-tools, by mak by a perl 
ing the edge thinner; and ſcnuetimes 1 row, Kc. 
- plied to making contracts, where perlg ROANIN 
are. ſo very hard that they will not alloy  forrowful 
the workman ſufficient for his labour, ROAT (£ 
SRIYNDSTONE (S.) a ſtone with a fr four pence 
grit, commonly of a round form uſe þ ROATS ( 
the workers in iron, eſpecially the mals it is grour 
of edge-tools, to ſharpen them, or at led RO/CERS 
ſo to thin the edge, that it may be eaſily ſe ies of th 
upon a hone, Whetſtone, &c, for the pu mayor wa: 
poſe intended, nels is to 
{GRIPE (V.) to clench or hold faſt in the ff prunes, & 
to ſqueeze or wring with the hand; ay or monope 
pinch, grind, or give a perſon too littl Eccoard II 
their wages or goods; to be covetous ot & RO'CERY 
firous of getting much by any means; wha and becauſ 
a ſhip keeps a good wind, the ſailors fay quent cha; 
ripes. of goods, 
GRIPE (S.) a ſudden or hard ſqueeze; al as half-pe 
a name for a covetous muckworm, uſurey name, 
&c. alſo the compaſs of a ſhip's ſtern und RO/GRA\ 
water. large or co: 
GRIPES (S.) a painful, tormenting dior ROIN (S.) 
in the lower belly, commonly occaſioned iy the belly 
ſome ſharp, pungent matter vellicating tl privities. 
parts, or by winds pent up in the int RO'METS 
tines; this diſtemper very frequently alt on the upp 
young children, and throws them, by i the baſkets 
violence, into convulſions, ROOM (5 
The Gripes of a. Ship, is the compaß or waits upon 
ſharpneſs of her ſtern under water, clielf means ſever 
towards the bottom, as gr09m of 
GRVPINGNESS (S.) that quality, ſhah ouſe, priy 
or tartneſs of any thing that produces cl. Grom of 
creaſes the diſeaſe called the gripes, thouſhold, t 
GRUSLED (A.) mixed of two colbu 9 wardrobe, 
the hair of ancient people, white and black Cream Py 
called alſo hoary or gray-headed. hold Whoſe 
GRISLINESS (S.) uglineſs, frightfulntktt dodgings fur 
ribleneſs, horribleneſs ; alſo party-coluts and firing, 
GRVISLY (A.) hideous, frightful, ter, 7 decide dit 
horrible, rough, ugly, ſqualid. i KOOVE (£ 
GRIST (S.) ground corn, or gra * maſons, ca 
grinding; ſometimes it means Pio 55 Kc. to lid 
vantage, or benefit, as ſuch or ſuch 2 utter, &c, 
brings grift, that is, profit, benefit, or . diggi 
vantage to his mill. 4 N 
GRISTLE (S.) in Anatony, a fron | * (V. 
lagineus, fleſhy ſubſtance, very (0 io = 0p 
hard, 00 0 PING f 
GRIT (S.) that duſt of ſandy 11 „ lark places, 
cially thoſe that are not eafily roy þ pe fides of 
fine powder; alſo the grain, roughnt bn the 
compoſition of all forts of fharbens lle the grab 
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ume of a fiſh, ſometimes called a grample. | 


'TTINESS (S.) the being full of grit, , 
3 ſand, or very {mall ſtones; alſo duſti- 


nels. 

ROAN (V.) to ſigh, moan, lament, or 
make 2 diſmal noiſe, - either by reaſon of 
gest pain of body or affliction of mind; 


and in Hunting, it is the noiſe a buck makes 


in rutting-time, / 3 
ROAN (s.) a figh or mournful noife made 
by a perſon in real or pretended pain, ſor- 
row, &c. 


ROANING (S.) making diſmal ſighs, or 


' forrowful expteſſions of internal miſery. 
ROAT (S.) an Engliſo ſilver coin, worth 


four pence, or the third part of a ſhilling. 
ROATS (S.) whole oatmeal hulled, before 
it is ground. 

RO'CERS (S.) one of the twelve eompa- 


nes of the city of London, out of which the 


mayor was formerly choſe ; their proper buſi- 
neſs is to {ell ſugar, currants, raiſins, figs, 
prunes, &c, Anciently, it meant ingroflers 


or monopolizers, as appears by ſtatute 37 


Edvard II. cap. 5. 


RO/CERY (S.) plumbs, ſugar, ſpices, &c. | 


and becauſe that trade has occaſion for fre- 


quent changing of money for ſmall parcels | 


of goods, the braſs or copper money, ſuch 


3s half-pence and farthings, go by this] 


name, 


RO/GRAM (S.) a fort of filk ſtuff, of a 


large or coarſe thread. | 
ROIN (S.) that part. of the body between 


the belly and the thighs, adjoining to the | 


privities, 


ROME Ts (S.) rings faſtened with ſtaples 


on the upper fide of a ſhip's yard, to which 


the baſkets and caſkets are tied or made faſt. | . 
0 'GROU'LING (S.) murmuring, muttering, 
walts upon or looks after horſes; but it alſo 


ROOM (S.) generally means a perſon that 


means ſeveral ſervices in the king's houſhold, 
as gem of the ſtole, almonry, compting- 
houſe, privy-chamber, &c, 

Grom of the Stale, an officer in the king's 
bouſhold, that has the care of the king's 
wardrobe, 

Cream Porter, is an officer of the houſe- 
hold whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee the king's 
lodgings furniſhed with tables, chairs, ſtools, 
and firing, to provide cards, dice, &c. and 
to cecide diſputes ariſing at any game, 
ROOVE (S.) a hollow or channel cut by 
maſons, carpenters, &c, in ſtone, wood, 
. to ſlide ſomething in or along, as a 

utter, Ke. Among Miners, it ſignifies the 

"hole digging in or for a mine, comprizing 
the Haft, (nj drifts, &c. 

OPE (V.) to move, act or go in the dark, 


both as to place and knowledge. 


KO'PING 


lark pl : 
C 5 ay by means of, the hands feeling 


filo the grabbling with the hands in the holes 


GRO 
of rivers for fiſh, and by toying or playing 


to be eaſily caught with the hand, 
GROSS (A.) fat, thick, full of humours, foul, 
or what wants purging or cleanſing: in 


caſ and commodities,. &c. and in Law, 
means abſolute or independent ; alſo wicked, 
vile, or unmannerly. Cen 
GROSS (S.) twelve dozen, by ſome called the 
large or great dozen of any thing, whether 
by meaſure or tale, as buttons, ferrets, &c, 


dullneſs, baſeneſs. : 

GROT or GROTTO (S.) a cave, hole, or 
den in a rock or mountain, uſed for a reti- 
ring place, but is generally ſpoke of an arti- 
ficial, pleaſant, cool retirement, built on 
purpoſe in a garden for pleaſure, vx 

GROTE/SQUE WORK (s.) both in Painting 
and Sculpture, is the whimſical repreſenta- 
tions of figures and creatures that have no 
being, but in the deſigner's imagination, or 
elſe an amazing diſtortion of realities ; this 
is ſometimes called antique; this term is 
univerſally extended to all manner of extra- 
ordinary performances, whether of habits, 

diſcourſes, &c. | 

GROVE (S.) a ſmall wood, or place ſet or ſur- 
rounded with trees; among the ancient Hea- 

_ thens, thoſe places were conſecrated to ſome 
idol or Pagan deity, where they frequently 

offered human as well as other ſacrifices, 

GROVELLING (S.) lying prone, or with the 

face upon or towards the ground; in Hum- 

ing, a deer is ſaid to feed grovelling, when. 
the feeds lying on her belly, 

'GROUL (V.) to murmur, mutter, or make 

' a ſnarling angry noiſe, like a dog. ; 


_ grumbling, 

GROUND (S.) the earth, pavement, or place 
on which we walk in the ſtreets, fields, c. 
alſo the foundation, beginning, or original 
cauſe from whence a matter or thing ariſes z 
in Painting, it is that ſurface upon which 
the hiſtory or deſign is painted, and is pro- 
perly underſtood of ſuch parts of the piece, 
as have nothing on it, but retains the origi- 
nal colour with which it was firſt laid; in 
Heraldry, the ground of a fhield is the field 
of the arms; in Etching it is the gum or 


rr 


(S.) going or walking along in 


5 the walls, &c. alſo an indecent | 
putting the hands under womens garments ; | 


compoſition that is fpread over the plate in 
order to draw the deſign on, &. 
GROUND (V.) to inftru&t a perſon perfectly 
| in the principle of an art, ſcience, or opi- 
nion; alſo to ſet or lay a thing down upon 
| the earth, that before was carried upon, 
mens ſhoulders, &c. 
GROUNDLESS (A.) without any certain 
foundation, reaſon, or ſupport. 
.GROUNDS (S.) the reaſon, foundation, or 
principles upon which arts, ſciences, and other, 
matters: are built or performed ; alſo the 
dregs or lees of liquor, eſpecially thoſe mw 


with their gills, rendering them ſo tame, as 


Trade, the whole or total weight both of 


GRO'SSNESS (S.) foulneſs, fatneſs, thickneſs, 
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1 . 
from malt; alſo the name of powder made 
of ſtarch, uſed by the barbers to ornament 
their wigs with, unfcented, 
GROVUV'DSEL (S.) the bottom part of a 
- door-ſrame, or threſhold of a door-way. 
GROUND-TV 4BERS (S.) in Ship-builrng, 
are thoſe which lie on the keel, and are faſ- 
tened to it with bolts thro” the keelſon. 
GROUP (S.) a callection or aſſemblage of two 
or more figures of men, birds, beaſts, &c. 
which have a viſible relation to, or depen- 
dence on one another. 


'GROUT (S.) the ſediment of broth, or any 


thing that has oatmcai, &c, in it, 


GROW (V.) to thrive, increaſe, flouriſh, en- 


large, or proſper. 
GRUR (S.) an inſect or maggot that troubles 
gardeners very much. 2 
GRUB (V.) to dig, root, or pull up trees by 
the roots; alſo to go on in a mean, ſervile, 
covetous, naſty way or manner of living. 
SRUDGE (V.) to envy or think much of 
what any perſon has or enjoys. ; 


_ CRU/DGINGS (S.) thinking much of, repin- 


ing at, or envying another's happineſs, 
CRU'EL (S.) a fort of liquid food, com- 
monly made of water and oaimeal, 
GRUFF(A.) ſurly, il}-natur'd, churliſh, dogged. 
GRU'/FFNESS (S.) ſurlineſs, ill-naturedneſs, 
churliſhneſs, iourneſs, &c. | 
GRU/MBLE (V.) to murmur, repine, or find 
fault, 
GRU'MBLING (S.) doing fomething with an 
III-will, finding fault, and uttering a diſlike, 
but not openly. * 


GRUNT (V.) to make a diſagreeable noiſe like 


a hog. 
GRUNTING (S.) bemoaning one's ſelf or 
making a diſagreeable noiſe like a hog. 
GUAVACUM (S.) a phyſical wood, called 
alſo lignum ſanctum, uſed as a purifier. 
GUARANTEE (S.) a prince or other perſon 
appointed by ſome other agreeing parties to 
| ſee juſtice done between them; in a Law 
6 Seal, it is one that ſome perſon has obl:ged 
himſelf to keep harmleſs. 


GUA'RANTY (S.) the office or duty of a 


guarantee. 

GUARD (V.) to look after, defend, protect, 
or keep ſafely; in Fencing, it is an action or 
poſture proper to defend or ſcreen the body 
from another's ſword. 

ſoldiers, to ſecure the army or place from the 

ſurprizes and efforts of the enemy; of this 

there are many ſorts, as the main guar, 
grand guard, advance guard, Ec. 


, GUA'RDANT (A.) in Heraldry, is when a 


lion or other beaſt is borne in a coat of arms 
with his face full towards the ſpectator ; 


ſome heradls ſay, a lion ſhould never be | 


| borne thus, and a leopard always. 
GUARDIAN (S.) one who has the charge 
and care of perſons committed to him, and 
who has the diſpoſal of the effects and edu- 


GUARD (S.) the duty or ſervice done by the | 


GUG 


cation of an infant; ſometimes this +... + UIDANC 
applied to officers, and then they 1 3 or conduct 
| 3 wardens, as guardian or warden of the VIDE (5, 
inque-Ports, who has the juriſdiction of 1 
the Cinque-Ports, with all the power that 3 
the admiral of England has in other Places 5 wt 
GUA/RDIANSHIP (S,) the office or dur. of.” 
one that is appointed a gvardian, | UTDON ( 
GUARDS (S.) in Afronomy, are the two far king's life 
neareſt the north pole, in the hinder part of ; moſt a po 
the chariot, on the tail of the ht; Bear; mee 
alſo thoſe ſoldiers that are immediately u- wo 2 
tending upon the king and his palace, are ptr 
PODS Yin . 
GU .) the trimmings or par 
ſalt fiſh, ſuch as cod, W og =Y E ; 
GU'DGEON (S.) the name of a ſmall river jen, N 
fiſh; alſo a nick name given to a perſon 7 yr” 
that is impoſed upon, or cheated by others; 5 8 
alſo the iron eyes drove into the ftern-yot . 5 Y 
of a ſhip, in which the pineles of the rudder ava; 
go in and hang on. —_— 
GUELPHS (S.) a famous Talian faction tht = oY 
filled Taly with blood for many years, by h mY Me 
their wars with, and oppoſition to the Gi. a 125 ; 
belines ; they are reported to have taken . 5888 
their riſe from Welſe or Melfo, fixth brother Fr * 
of Herry, Duke of Bavaria; he aflifed by TREE bay 
Reger, king of Sicily, and others, mais DER > 
war with Comrade, | ill | 
GUE'RDON (S.) a recompence, reward, « rom by 
ſatisfaction for ſomething done. UIL.DFOR 
GUERITE (S.) in Fortification, is a mil dba 
tower of wood or ſtone, placed uſually u . wel 
the point of a baſtion, or on the angles df lament 
the ſhoulder, to hold a centinel, whoſe bo- Nos 
fineſs is to take care of the ditch, u . 
watch againſt any ſurprize of the enemy; a 
1 this is called a centry- box. up WS © 
GUE'RKINS (S.) fee Gberkins, 133 
GUE RN SEM (S.) an iſland upon the coaſtal © fill car 
Nermandy, ſubject to the king of Flut, town, that 
five leagues north-weſt of Fer/ey, about 13 "as gore 
miles in length, and 36 in compais; the fol 1 
is very fruitful, and affords great plenty handſome 
graſs for ſheep, and other cattle ; there weekly on 
neither toad, ſnake, nor any other ven0- 25 compute 
mous creature in it; the inhabitants ſpeak VILE (.) 
ſert of broken French; the iſland has tea lying, chen 
pariſhes, and one market town, which k UILEFUL 
likewiſe a haven, and called St. Per Sp ing, impoſi 
GUESS (S.) a ſuppoſition, conjecture, ot its IL or C 
gination, 3 f the being 
GUESS (V.) to ſuppoſe, imagine, or cone. bs that? 
ture, | NS UILTLESS 
GUEST (s.) a viſitor, ſtranger, ot one * fault, or er 
ted to a feaſt, who is not a member ot d DILTY (A 
family, -— ol Hing to def 
GUET (S.) a centry, watch, or PN F emnation. 
ed to look after a place, and give in INEA of 
tion of what paſſes, „ Current go! 
GU/GGLE (v.) to make a See 6 hoſe preſe 
that holds water in his throat to deen both n 
the noiſe made by pouring of water ot Dame, beca 


liquor out of a bottle with a Jong hoe 


GUYDANG 


GUI 
UINANCE (S.) leading, directing, ſhewing, 


or conducting. 


VIDE (S.) 2 leader, director, teacher, or | 


u V.) to ſhew, teach, or inſtruct per- 


ſons a Load, art, or ſcience, they are unſkil- 
bo ($.) a flag or ftandard borne by the 
king's life -guard, broad at one end, and al- 
moſt 2 point at the other, ſlit, or divided 
into two parts; alſo the name of the office 
who bears or carries it, and is the ſame, 
both perſon and thing, among the horſe that 
the enſign is among the foot; alſo the name 
of certain prieſts formerly eſtabliſhed at 
Rime, to conduct and guide pilgrims to e. 
ruſalm, to viſit the holy places, to aſſiſt 
them in caſe they fell fick, and to perform 
the laſt offices to them if they died, 
VILD (8,) ſometimes fignifies a tax, fine, 
or tribute ; but more particularly a ſociety or 
company incorporated by publick authority, 
with immunities and privileges to encourage 
the improvement of manufactures, &c. from 
| whence the publick hall of the city of London, 
and other corporations, where the mayor, al- 
dermen, common-council, citizens, &c. meet 
to make their publick elections, and do the 
publick buſineſs, is called the Guild- Hall, 
UILDERS (S.) a Dutch coin, about two 
ſhillings value, and a German one of about 
three ſhillings and nine-pence, 
ILD FORD (S.) in Surrey, by ſome called 
the county-town, upon account of the aſſizes 
being often held here, and the election for 
parliament men always; though it has nei- 
ther the county- goal, nor the aſſizes always 
held here; it is ſeated on the decline of an 
hill, and has the river Wye navigable quite 
up to it, which renders its trade conſiderable 
for timber, &c, a ſmall woollen manufacture 
is ſtill carried on here; it is a borough- 
town, that ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, governed by a mayor, &c, it is a large, 
handſome, neat, well-built town, with three 
handſome churches; it hath a good market 
weekly on Saturdays; diſtant from London 
25 computed and 30 meaſured miles. 
VILE (S.) fraud, deceit, hypocriſy, pretence, 
lying, cheating, &c, | 
UILEFUL (A.) fraudulent, deceitful, cheat- 
ing, impoſing, &c. 
ILT or GUYLTINESS (s.) criminaineſs, 
being conſcious of having done ſome- 
ng that ougnt not to have been done. 


UULTLESS (A., innocent, free from blame, 


fault, or crime, 


PULTY (A.) the having done or ſaid ſome- | 


ing to deferve blame, puniſhment, or con- 
emnation, : 

INEA or GUU/NEY (S.) the name of a 
Furrent gold com art this time in England, 
hoſe preſent value. 1s 21 h:{1,ngs, but has 
geen both more and) 


Dam , becauſe the E. 1 of 5 hn they Were 


i- 2+ called by this | 


GUN 


at firſt made, was brought from a kingdom 
of the ſame name in Africa, whoſe chief 
productions are cotton, rice, ſugar- canes, 
gold, elephants, peacocke, apes, ivory, &c, 
GUISE (S.) the mode, manner, faſhion, cuſ- 
tom or way of doing any thing. - E 
GULES (S.) in Heraldry, is a red colour; in 
Zinblaxoning, ſome call it in noblemens coats 
ruby, and in fovereign princes Mars; in 
Engraving, it is; expreſſed by perpendicular 
lines drawn from the top of the eſcutcheon 
to the battom,  -- | 
CULF (S.) an arm or part of the ſea running 
up within the land; alſo. any dangerous or 
bottomleſs hole or place, either in the ſea or 
elſe where. | 
GULL (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, or wheedle 
a perſon out of his money, &c, | 
GULL (S.) the name of a ſea-fowl; alſo a 
nick name for an eaſy, credulous perſon, 
GU/LLET (S,) the wihdpipe, 
GU/LLY-HOLE (S.) the place where the 


order to be conveyed through the ſhores into 
the river, Hop. 4 

GULP (S.) a mouthful of liquor, or as much 
as a perſon can ſwallow at one time, 

GULP (V.) to make a noiſe by ſwallowing 
down of liquor, | | 

GUM (V.) to ftiffen, ſmear, or daub over 
with gum, >. 

GUM (S.) a vegetable juice that comes thro? 
the pores of certain trees and plants, and by 
the warmth of the ſun, or action of the air 
upon , it, becomes hard, and commonly 
tranſparent ; the diſtinction between a gum 
and a refin is, that moſt gums are diſſoluble 
by water only, which reſin is not; they are 
applicable to many uſes. | 

GU/MMINESS (S.) ſtickineſs, clammineſs, 
or of the nature and quality of gum. 

GU/MMY (A.) full of gum, or ſtiffened with 
gum, | 

GUMS (S.) the fleſhy ſubſtance of the mouth 
in which the teeth grow. | 

GUN (S.) a general name for all ſorts and 
ſizes of fire-arms. ; £ e 

GU'/NNEL or GUINWALE (S.) in a Ship, is 

that piece of timber that reaches on either 
nde from the half- deck to the fore, caſtle; 
alſo the lower part of à port where a piece 
of ordnance lies. 

GUNNER (S.) a perſon ſkilful in managing 
the great guns of a ſhip, caftle, or army. 
GU/NNERY (S.) che art of directing the 

ranges of great guns, throwing of bombs, 


„ 


reach of the piece. : 
 GUN-POWDER (S.) an artificial compoſition 


gether, which very eafily takes fire,' and ra- 
refies and expands the air with great violence, 
eſpecially, when confined in a gun or tube, 


from whence it takes its name; it is by _ 
4 ap 


water of the ſtreets runs down or into, in 


&c, ſo as to hit a mark, or. do the greateſt, 
execution at any given diſtance within the 


of ſalt- petre, ſulphur, and charcoal mixed to- 
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" GUST (S.) a ſuddenand violent puff of wind. 


| GUT (v.) to empty or take out the inſide of 


— 


- GU'TTLING (S.) eating, filling, or ſtuffing | 


S 7B 


all feats in gunnery, fire-works, &c. are 

performed; it may be made ſtronger or 

weaker, at the pleaſure of the artiſt, or for 
the uſe it is applied to. . 

GU!/NTER (S.) the vulgar name given by 
ſeamen to a two foot ſcale, upon which are 
ſeveral ſorts of lines, by which any common 
queſtion in plain ſailing, &c. may be anſwered 
ſufficiently exact for practice. 

Gunter's Line, one of the lines upon the 
Gunter s ſcale, upon which are laid down the 
legarithms, by means whereof any queſtion 

_ . reſolvable by the tables may be wrought by 
the ſcale and a pair of compaſſes, and ſome - 
times by ſliding. . 

Gunter's Quadrant, is the fourth part or 
quadrant of a circle deſcribed upon woed, 
braſs, & c. being partly a ſtereographick pro- 

jection on the plane of the equinoctial, the 
eye being ſuppoſed to be in one of the poles 
of the world; ſo that the tropick, eclip- 
tick, and horizon, are arches of circles, but 
the hour circles all curves, drawn by means 
of ſeveral altitudes of the ſun for fome par- 
ticular latitude every day in the year, | 
GUSH (V.) to flow or run out violently, like 
liquor when the head of the caſk is burſt out, 
GU'/SSET (S.) a piece of cloth much broader 
at one end than the other, that is ſown into 
other pieces to widen it, as women do their 
ſhifts, ſeamen their ſails, &c. in Heraldry, it 
is one of the abatements of honour. 


| 


GUST or GU/STO (S.) taſte, reliſh, liking, 
or taking pleaſure in a thing. 


any creature or thing. 
CUTS (&) the bowels or entrails of any liv- 
ing creature; ſometimes it is ſpoken univer- | 
ſally of the inſide of a houſe, clock, &c. | 
GU'TTA-SERENA (S.) a diſeaſe of the eyes, | 
conſiſting in an intire prevention of fight, 
without any viſible diforder, excepting that 
the pupil looks ſomewhat larger and blacker 
than before, 
G©U/TTER (S.) a channel, ſpout, or trough | 
made of wood, lead, ſtone, &c. on the tops | 
of houſes, to convey the water off. | 
GU'TTER (V.) to waſte or melt away irre- 
gularly, like a candle that has knobs of cot- | 
ton in the wick, which occaſions the tallow | 
to run down on the ſides. 
GU'TTLE (V.) to eat much vr often, to de- 
light in feeding. | 
the guts full of food, and is very near a-kin 
to gluttony. 
GU'TTURAL (A.) ſomething that belongs to 
the throat, from whence thoſe letters that 
are ſounded in the throat are called gutturals. 
CU'/ZZLE (V.) to tipple, to fuddle, to drink 
much and greedily. ; 
GYBE (V.) to flout, fleer, joke, banter, or 
expreſs one's ſelf Judiggouſly upon a perfon 


GYMNA'SIARCH (s.) the head, 1 


 GYMNA'/SIUM 


GYM 
vernor or maſter of a ſchool or —_ 5 
ticularly where bedily exerciſes, as kenn 
wreſtling, &c. ate taught. & | 
"IO (S.) a ſchool, or Place of 
exerciſe in any art or ſcience, particularly | 
where bodily exerciſes are made uſe of, fach 
as wreſtling, ' fencing, ſhooting, Kc. which 
among the ancient Greeks were performed 
naked, or very nearly ſo, and of which they 
were very fond; theſe inclinations they car- 
ried with them into the eaſt, and introduced 
theſe ſports and exerciſes in the ſeveral places 
which they conquered, Faſen having intro- 
duced theſe novelties at Jeruſalem, and, built 
a gymnaſum, many of the Fewws gave them- 
ſelves up intirely to the ſports there praGtiſed, 
and imitated the cuſtoms of the Heathens 
and ſo deſpiſing what was before thought bo- 
nourable in their own country, endeavoured 
to excel in ſuch things only, as were in e- 
ſteem among the Greets: The very priefts 
neglecting the duties of their miniſtry, and 
the ſacrifices of the temple, run after theſe 
exerciſes, and were ambitious of obtaining 
the prizes, which were the rewards of ſuch 
as were moſt ſucceſsful; as may be ſeen by 
the ſecond book of the Maccabees, 
GYMNA'/STICK (A.) Something belonging, 
or relating to a bodily exerciſe, as wreſtling 
dancing, &c. 
GYMNOPZDIA (S.) a dance uſed by the 
ancient Laced#monans, that was performed 
during their ſacrifices by young perſons na- 
ked, who ſang, at the ſame time, a ſong in 
honour of Apollo, 
GY MNO/SOPHISTS (S.) certain philoſophen 
among the Greeks who wore no cloaths, un- 
leſs to ſecure their modeſty; there were ſome 
of theſe ſages in Africh, but the moſt cele- 
brated clan of them were Indians; the Aſri- 
can gymndſephiſts dwelt upon a mountain in 
Ein Pe 2 Nil, without the accom- 
modatior of ' cither houſe or cell; they did 
not form themſelves into ſocieties, nor facn- 
ficed in common like others, but every one 
had his pirticulir retirement, where they 
performed their devotions, and ſtudied by 
themſelves ; if any perſon killed another by 
chanee-medity, they came before them to 
beg abſolution, ſubmitting themſelves to the 
penances enjoined, withoilt the performance 
of Which it wis not lawful for them to fe- 
turn home; they lived'upon the natural pio, 
duction of the earth' without culture: Thr) 
are reported to have invented and ixtproves 
many arts and ſciences, particulatly aſiro- 
nomy and phyſtck ; for which realen 74 
were frequently conſulted by princes 2 "i 
ther great perſonages upon the moſt di 25 
caſes; but would not wait upon their au- 
e 4 ene ene 
rers, but obliged them to come temen. 
or ſend their meſſages; every day, at d 
they exathined tHeit diſciples or ſcholars he 


er thing, 


| they had employed the morning, upon 7 
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the juſtice: 
Chiſe, and 
of the K 
himſelf th 
the cauſe a 
this caſe 1 
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HA'BERDA: 


in various ſ 
tape, ribb; 
ſeller of ha 


HABERDI/N 


fiſh that is { 


HABE'RGEC 
of defenſati 
covered the 
waiſt; and 
a piece that 


oulders. 


HABILIME? 
cloathin ha 
ceſſary Proy 


and amn 


HAB 

one was obliged to make out, that he 
had been buſy in diſcharging ſome good of- 
Kce, practiſing ſome virtue, or improving 
himſelf in ſome part of learning, or elſe he 

to have no dinner. | 

CYNZECO'CRACY (S.) the rule or govern- 
ment of Women, commonly called petty- 
coat government. ö 


to tell fortunes, &c. : 5 
CYRA/TION (S.) the running, whirling, ors 
turning round of any thing, as of a boy's 
top, Kc. allo a giddineſs or ſwimming in the 
heal, = 


H. 


hairs have very much conteſted whether it is 
a letter or no, ſome calling it a mere aſpira- 
* ration or breathing; but in our language it is 
really, and to all intents, as much a letter as 


following monoſyllables, houſe, horſe, bere, 
Ec. In the beginning of words it has al- 
ways a vowel following it, but in the middle 
ot towards the end it is frequently followed 
by a conſonant ; whenever it follows P, it 
is ſounded together with it like an F, as in 
Philip, Sc. Among the Ancients, it was a 
numera', ſignifying 200; when a daſh was 
added to the top, thus, H, it fignified as 
many thouſands. | 

HA'BEAS CORPUS (S.) the name of a writ, 
which a perſon indicted for a treſpaſs before 
the juſtices of peace, or in a court of fran- 
chiſe, and impriſoned for it, may have out 
of the King's-Bench, thereby to remove 
himſelf thither at his own coſts, to anſwer 
the cauſe at the bar thereof, The order in 
this caſe is, firſt to procure a certiorari out 
of the court of Chancery, directed to the ſaid 
Juſtices, for removing the indictment into 
the King's-Bench, and upon that to procure 
this writ to the ſheriff, for cauſing his body 
» be brought at a certain day, 

HA BERDASHER (S.) the name of a trader 
in various ſmall wares or goods, as thread, 


tape, ribbands, need! ; 
bes of ban needles, pins, Ke. alſo 3 


hſh that is ſalted, particularly in Scotland 
HABE'RGEON (8. ? mail, or pi 
1 (S.) a coat of mail, or piece 
corered the party from the neck to the 
waiſt; and ſometimes it is underſtood. of 
"laſts that covers the head and neck, and 
Tony 3 
755 IMENT (s.) all forts 


loathing : 
nleltes aalen, . and in K 


- dinnes 


of apparel or 


CY'PSIES (S.) ſtrolling beggars, that pretend | 


Is theeighth letter in dur alphabet, and 
the fixth conſonant ; the nice ſplitters of | 


any other conſonant is, as is evident from the | 


HABERDINE (S.) an ordinary fort of cod- | 


ve armour in form of a coat that | 


| ar, all manner. of ne- | 
cllary Proviſions, as armour, harneſs, uten- |. 


* = 


HAD 
HABIT (S.) and inclination or diſpoſition both 
of the mind and body, attained by a repeated 
exerciſing the ſame thing often overyby which 
a readineſs or perfection in the performance, 
or a ſatisfaction in, or liking to the thing is 
acquired; it is alſo the name of the cuſtoma- 
ry cloathing of any country or people, which 
in different countries are in different modes, 
but all make a very confiderable difference 
between the men and the women; ſo that 
the ſex is at once diſcoverable upon fight of 


| the garments, cloathing, or habit; the eus 


were ſtrictly forbid the woman's wearing 
that which pertained to the man, and the 
man's putting on a woman's garment, which 
interpreters ſuppoſe was to keep them not 
only from all acts of impurity that might 
ariſe from ſuch a diſguiſe, but from the hea- 
theniſh practice of certain ſuperſtitious ce- 
remonies, which were performed at the feſ- 
tivals of Bacchus, Venus, Mars, and others 
wherein the men dreſſed themſelves like 
women, and the women like men. In the 
Eaft, the men ſacrificed generally to the 
moon in womens cloaths, and the women 
in mens, becauſe this planet was adored an- 
der the name both of god and goddeſs, and 
was affirmed to be of both ſexes ; the cuſ- 
tom of moſt nations is todiſtinguiſh perſons 
by their habits; ſo with Us, a clergyman, 
lawyer, magiſtrate, &c. have diſtinct ſorts 


eſteemed cheats. | 
HA'/BITABLE (A.) any place, or houſe, fit to 
live, dwell, or reſide in. 


'f HABITA/TION (S.) the place, houſe, &c, 


| where a perſon ordinarily or conſtantly re- 
fides or lives. | 

HA/BITED (A.) cloathed or dreſſed; alſo 
uſed or accuſtomed to do this or that. 

HABUTUAL (A.) cuſtomary, that which a 
perſon does by long practice. 

 HABI/TUATE (v.) to uſe. or accuſtom one's 

ſelf to the practice of any thing. 

HA BITUDE (S.) the diſpoſition or inclina- 
tion of the mind or body, acquired by much 
practice. 

HA B-NAB (Part.) at all adventures, without 
taought or conſideration, raſhly, Madver- 
tently. 


out regard to one part more than another. 
HACK (S.) any thing that is uſed in co 

or upon all occaſions, as a horſe, cloke, &. 
HA CKNE (S.) any creature or thing kept 
to be let out for common or publick uſe, as 
horſes, coaches, &c. alſo the name of a fa- 
mous village about two miles from Londaa, 


. re- 


and tradeſmen of that city have conntry- 
houſes, lodgings, &c, 
HA/DDOCK. (S.) a fort of fiſh that is ſalted 
for long keeping, ſqmething like a cod, but 
not ſo good in kind, nor large in ſizae. 


Ars how and ammunition, &c. 5, 
7 which 5 


ever 


HA DDON-PAS (S. Ja very large piece 
„ of 


of habits, in which others appearing, are 


HACK (V.) to cut, hew or ſlit any how, with- 


where vaſt numbers of the rich merchants 
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rich, that a certain perſon offered to pay as 


HAG 


of 'gr6und near Bakewell in Derbyſbire; fo 


much money for it as would ſurround it 
with ſhillings, which was refuſed j it is part 
of the eſtate and inheritance of the duke of 
Rutland. | 
HA'/DLEY (S.) in Suffelk, is a large town- 
corporate, governed by a mayor, aldermen, 
common-counc.l, &c, it hath two markets 
weekly, iz, a large one on Monday for al; 
forts of proviſions, eſpecially meat, and a 
ſmaller on Saturday; it has a large, hand- 
ſome church, a good manufacture of woollen- 
cloth, and is well peopled ; diſtant from Lon- 
den 58 computed, and 64 meaſured miles, 
HA'FT (S.) the handle of any fſharp-cutting 
inſtrument, whether knife, chiſſel, &c, 
HA/FTER (S.) a perſon whoſe trade or em- 
ploy is to make Hafts, or handles for knives, 
Kc. of ivory, wood, horn, &c. 
HAG or HA GARD (S.) a witch; alſo any 
ill-looking, withered, croſs, ill-natured old 
woman, - 
HA (V.) to tire, teaze, or perplex a perſon 
by too much fatigue or labour. 
HA'GARENS (S.) the deſcendants of 1þ- 
mael, called alſo 1/maelites, Saracens, and 
 Arobiars, i 


HA GG AS (S.) in Cookery, a ſort of olio, or 


mixture of ſeveral things put together and 
fried in a pan, + | 
HA/GGLE (V.) to ſcrew or beat down the 
price of a commodity very low, by abating a 


ſmall ſum at a time, and deduQting fome'part | 


of the price even after the contract is made; 
- alſo to cut a joint of meat in a diſorderiy and 
unhandſome manner, 
HAGIO'GRAPHA (S.) the ancient word for 
the ſacred or holy writings, taken from the 
cuſtom of the ſynagogues, by which the Old 
' Teſtament was divided into three parts, vix. 
Moſes's law, the prophets, and the Hagriogra- 
pba; by which laſt is meant the Pjalns, 
| Proverbs, Job, Ezra, Chronicles, Solomon 
Song, Ruth, Ecclefiaftes, and Efther, The 
Nos reckon Daniel and the Lamentations 
alſo among the Hagiographa, and not among 
- the prophets. 5 


HAGIO'GRAPHER (S.) a writer of holy or. 


ſacred things. | 
HAGUE (S.) the fineſt village in Europe, and 
much exceeding many cities in bigneſs anc 
beauty; it lies in the province of Holland, 
about two miles from the ſea, betwixt Ley- 
den and Delf, beautified with - many fine 
buildings, and the ſtreets with rows of tr es; 
this is the meeting-place for the  ſtates-yene- 
ral, the ſtates of the provinces, the court ot 
Holland, the high council, court of Brabant, 
and council of ſtate; here the earls of Hol- 


land formerly reſided, as did the princes of | 


Orange; here the ſtates, in 1586, abrogated 
the authority of Philip II. of Spain, and 


held a conference in 1610, upon the five ar- 


+ ticles of the remonſtrants, which occaſionec 


HAVCITES(S.) a Mabometon 


the world at the laſt day, that he is 


HAIL (S.) that meteor of the air that comes 


the bigneſs of peaſe, though ſometimes very 


HAIL (A.) healthy, ſound, hearty, in good 
HAIL (V.) to call a ſhip or perſon at a di. 


HAVNOUS or HEYNOUS (A.) very wicked, 
HATNOUSNESS or HEUNOUSNESS (x, ) 
HAIR (5.) thoſe ſmall fine threads that groy 


have long hair, for which reaſon Julias (4- 


degrees of men among them were know! by 


the ſynod of Dort. 


HAT 
HAIR'S 
poſed to 

inch. 
HAIRY | 

hair. 
HA LBAR 
ment of 
ing of a 
feel heat 
riery, it 1 
and abou 
toe of a 
treading | 
HALBARD 
a halbard 
ſerjeant 0 
HA/LCYO! 
plenty, ſui 
HALE (V.) 
violently, 
HALE (A. 
&c, the ſa 
A'LESWO 
town, wh 
Tueſday, 
yarn, whit 
of the neig 
here in larę 
both for do 
ALF (S.) « 
two equal o 
called the n 
LALF-PENC 
= for the con 
| of the twen 
merly the pi 
creaſe; ſo t 
two or four 
LF MOO) 
work that h. 
gether a (ali 
fome part c 

baſtions. 
ALF SEAL 
ſealing comr 

upon any a 
cauſes. 1 
ALF TONG] 
cauſe where a 
conſiſting of 
VLIBUT (8 
ſome called a 1 
eſteemed infer 
4 LIE Ax 0 8. 
bire, a very | 
liſting of ſever 
bf good houſe 
and commogil 
Kaldar „ and fi 
cent of a hil 
lencies, is har 
$ having a gr 
Cept London 
paſt, by their 
vollen maul 


lieve that Jeſus Chriſt being A = we 
a true body of fleſh, and have inſerted _ 
their creed, that Chriſt ſhall come to jag 
40 Years on the earth with t 6 

had when crucified, that - * T4 
anti- chriſt, and then the world ſhall be at 

an end, Pocock affirms this lat Opinion 0 
generally received among the Turk | 


down in ſmall icy particles, commonly about 
large, which in ſtorms do much d 

houſes, by breaking the windows, rag i 
loſophers are much divided about the origin | 
of it, but it is commonly ſuppoſed to he 
formed of drops of rain, frozen in their pal 
ſage thro' the middle region of the air. 


order and condition, 


tance, to make ſuch enquiries as are neceſ- 
ſary; alſo to pour or ſhower down mall 
round lumps of ice from the ſky, 


odious, hateful, or diſagreeable. 
wickedneſs, guiltineſs, offenfiveneſs, &c, 


out of the ſkin of human creatures, and moſt 
four-footed ones; it is in men longeſt upon 
the head ; in beaſts, it is frequently called 
ſhag and wool ; the Fervs were under ſome 
particular regulations as to their Hair; they 
were not permitted to cut their bar round, 
becauſe the Arabians, Ammonites, Moubita, 
Edomites, &c, are faid to have done ſo in 
imitation of Bacchus; upon ſome occafions 
they were to ſhave or cut off their hair, 2 
in caſe of a leprofy, &c, it was eſteemed a 
notable honour among the antient Gant to 


ſar, upon his conquering them, obliged them 
to cut off their hair, as a token of ſubmiſ- 
ſion; and ſo afterwards thoſe who forſook 
the common way of life, and betook them- 
ſelves to a cloiſter, had their heads jhaven, 
as a token that they bid adieu to all earthly 
ornaments, and made a vow of perpetual 
ſubjection to their tuperiors, The royal fi- 
mily of France had it as a particular mark 
and privilege of tne kings aud princes of the 
blood to wear long hair, aitful:y drefle and 
curled; ſome writers affixm that the ſeveral 


the cut of their hair, and if a fon of Pau 
had his hair cut, it was a publics decla- 
ration that he was excluded from che cron; 
but in proceſs of time, this extravagante 
changed into another, and every one Wii 
forbid wearing long hair, under pena'y d 
excommunication. - Many uſes are made 0 
hair, or what is commonly called we0y 25 
cloth for mens clothes, hats, &c. Hands 


HAL 


HAIR'S BREADTH (S.) is a meaſyre ſup- | 


poſed to contain the forty-eighth part of an 
ne | 
nto r (A.) covered over, or having much 
dge f h f 

. hair, £5: i x 
ign "TRARD or HA/LBERD (S.) an inftru- 
be 3 war much uſed formerly, conſiſt- 
roy ing of a ſtaff about five feet long, with a 


bo ead, in the ſhape of an axe; in Far- 
—＋ in a piece of roms an inch broad, 
and about three inches long, riveted to the 
toe of a lame horſe's ſhoe, to prevent his 
treading upon his toe, 5 3 
HAL BARDEER (S.) one who carries or uſes 
2 halbard, which is commonly done by a 


hs | ſerieant or corporal in the army. a 
Ein HALCYON DAYS (S.) times of grace and 
be llity, 


plenty, ſucceſs, and publick tranqu 
HALE (V.) to drag or pull along rudely or 


violently. 


HALE (A.) hearty, ſound, ſtrong, healthy, 
c. the ſame with Hail. 


. ALESWORTH (S.) in Suffolk, a populous | 
nl town, whoſe market is large, weekly on 
Tueſday, occaſioned chiefly by the linen 


yarn, which the women of this town and 
of the neighbouring villages ſpin, and bring 
here in large quantities to ſell, to make cloth 
both for domeſtic uſe, and publick ſale. 

ALF (S.) one part of any thing divided into 
two equal or exact parts; and in Law it is 
called the moiety. | 

IALF-PENCE (S.) are now a copper coin 
bor the convenience of change, of the value 
| of the twenty-fourth part of a ſhilling ; for- 
merly the penny had a double croſs with a 


this creaſe ; ſo that it might eafily be broke into 
* two or four parts. 1 F 
Gods \LF MOON (S.) in Fortification, is an out- 
* werk that has only two faces, forming to- 


gether a ſaliant angle, which is flanked by 
fome part of the place, and of the other 


baſtions. 


them JALF SEAL (S.) uſed in Chancery, for the 
bmiſ- ſealing commiſſions to delegates appointed 
orſook t any appeal in eccleſiaſtical or marine 
them- Fauler. 

haven ALF TONGUE (S.) a jury impannelled in a 
arthly cauſe where a ſtranger or foreigner is a party, 
peru confiſting of half natives and half foreigners, 
21h MIO T (S.) a fine, large, flat fith, by 
- mark ſome called a turbet, though it is generally 
of the eſteemed inferior to it, 

and VLIFAX (s.) in the Ve Riding of 'Yerk- 
jeverd "Ire, a very large and populous town, con- 
en by liling of ſeveral ſtreets well paved, and full 


bf good houſes built with ſtone, pleaſantly 
nd commodiouſly ſituated upon the river 
Kaldar, and from eaſt ts weſt on the gentle 


Frau 
decla- 


crowns 

ragance cent of a hill; this town, with its depen- 
de un Rncles, is hardly to be matched in England, 
1 o having a greater number of inhabitants, 
ade of cept Lenden; who within 1 50 years laſt 


och i Paſt, by their induſtrious application to the 


HAL 
and increaſed the country all about them; 
the whole is but one pariſh, tho* above 30 
miles in circumference, which is a vicarage 
but there are eleven chapels of eaſe, two o 
Which are parochial, 16 meeting houſes of 
different opinions, beſides Quakers, who are 


prevent their being ftole, at their firſt ineor- 


pitally any criminal convicted of ſtealing up- 
wards of thirteen-pence half - penny in value, 
by a peculiar engine, which beheaded them 


1620, took it away, and they are now un- 
der the ordinary courſe of juſtice ; there is 
weekly a very great market on Thurſday, 
for corn and freſh proviſions; and in the 


prodigioully thronged from all the neigh- 
bouring viliages, thoſe being the times when 
the clothiers buy oxen, &c. to kill and ſalt 
up, ſmoke and dry, for the ſtanding provi- 
ſion of the whole year, it is diſtant from 
London 140 computed, and 174 meaſured 
miles. | ; f 
HALL (S.) formerly uſed for a houſe, and 
particularly a ſeat or great houſe belonging 
to a nobleman, gentleman, &c. which name 
is ſtil] retained in ſome places; but it now 
generally means ſome publick place for the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, as Fuftice- Hall in 
the Old Bailey, Weſiminſter-Hall, Guild- Hall, 
Sc. alſo a large room in a great-houſe where 
the tervants, &c, dine, dance, &c, ſome- 
times it means only a waiting-room at the 
entrance of a large houſe, : 
HA'LLAGE (S.) a toll, cuſtom, or fee paid 
for cloth brought for ſake to Blackevell-Hall, 
in Londen ; alſo a toll paid to the lord of a 
fair or market for commodities ſold in the 
common- hall or market-place, 


town, in a rich ſoil, has a ſmall market 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
68 computed, and 80 meaſured miles. | 
HALLELU'JAH (S.) an Hebrew expgeffion 
frequently uſed in the Pialms and Few! 
hymns, from whence it came into the Chriſ- 
tian church, meaning, Praiſe the Lord, Ma- 
ny orders about the time when and where it 
was to be uſed, have been publiſhed by the 
church officers, who differ very much about 
it, of which I ſhall ſay nothing here, ſup- 
poſing it lawful at all times to praiſe God 
for his mercies beſtowed on us. 
HA'LLIARDS (S.) the Sca term for thoſe ropes 
by which all the yards of a great ſhip are 
hoiſted up, except the croſs jack and the 
ſprit-ſail yard, which are always flung but 
in ſmall craft the ſprit-ſail yard has balirards, 
HA/LLIER (S.) a net to catch birds with, 


10 volley mauufactures, have greatly enriched 


HA'LLOW (V.) to conſecrate, ſanctify, make 
Aa a holy, 


very numerous in theſe parts; and as this 
town and all the adjacent parts have prodis © 
gious quantities of ker.eys, ſhalloons, cloths, 
&c. continually on the tenters, therefore to 


poration they were impowered to puniſh ca- 


in a moment; but king James I. in the year 


months of September and Octcber they are 


HALLATON (S.) in Leicefierſbire, a poor 
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HA LSTEAD (S.) a good town in Efex,| 


miles. 4 - 
HALT (V.) to limp, hop, or go lame in 


H 


HA'LTER (V.) to put a rope or ſome other 


HAM (S.) the thigh or leg of a hog, which is 


-- eſteemed by moſt people; in a Man, it is 


- adjoining to the knee; in the beginning and 
end of words, or names of places, it pro- 


4 


holy, or appoint for divine uſe or ſervice. 

HALLO O' (V.) to ſhout out rudely with the 
voice, by way of ſetting dogs on to fight, or 
to ridicule any perſon for ſomething done, by 
contemptuouſly making a noiſe at him, as 
the vulgar or mob does upon ſome occaſions, 

HALLOO! (S.) a great ſhout or noiſe made by 
a multitude of people tumultuouſly aſſembled 
together. 

HALLUCINA'TION (S.) an error, blunder, 
or miſtake in judgment or opinion. 

HA'LMOTE or HA'LIMOTE (S.) an old 

- Law Term, ſtill retained in ſome countries, 
ſignifying what is now called a court baron, 
or a meeting of the tenants of the ſame 
hall or manor, in which differences between 
the tenants are determined; it was ſome- 
times alſo called fo/kmote, or a meeting of 
the citizens in their common or Guild-hall, 
upon the publick buſineſs of the city or cor- 
poration. 

HA'LO (S.) a meteor in the 
or circle of various colours, appearing round 
the bodies of the fun, moon, and ſtars; that 
about the moon is the moſt uſual, and is 
ſometimes called the corena or crown; that 
about the ſun is peculiarly called perbelia; 
in Phyfick, it is the red circle about the nip- 


HAM 


form of a ring 


les of a woman's breaſt, 


whoſe market is weekly on Friday; diſtant 
from London 39 computed, and 45 meaſured 


War, it is a word of command to leave off 
marching, or to ſtand ſtill; it is alſo uſed by 
undertakers at a burial proceſſion for one 
part to ſtand ſtill till the other comes up, 
or while ſomething is regulated that was out 
of order. 

A'LTER (S.) a rope that is tied round the 
head or neck of a horſe in the ſlable; alſo a 
rope uſed as an inſtrument of puniſhment, 
wherewith maleſactors are hanged by the 
neck till they are dead, for capital offences, 


inſtrument about his neck, to prevent a 
horſe's running away, or to hang a male- 
factor with. 


cured by a particular way of ſalting and dry- 
ing, and when boiled, is a diſh very much 


the lowermoſt part of the thigh, or that 


perly ſignifies a houſe, ſtreet, village, or 


bam, Buckingham, c. 


AMADRY!ADES (S.) nymphs of oaks and | 


other trees, of whom the great ſcholaſtick 
Apollonius relates a pleaſant hiſtory out of an 
ancient- hiſtorian, Charon of Lampſachus, as 
follows: One Rhucus perceiving an oak ready 
to fall down, ordered his ſervants to prop it; 


5 


ther dwelling-place, as Hampſhire, Notting- | 


HAN 
tree, ſo highly reſented the kindnefs, that 


ſhe appeared to him, bid him aſk h ibout is 
ever he would, and ſhe would dan i 1 = 
he readily anſwered, that his greateſt pafſon fea and 
was to enjoy her; to which the nymph con- run throu 
ſented, upon condition that he ſhould not for this | 
meddle with any other woman; but Ru variety of 
happening one day to be overcome by temp. for corn 
tation, a boy that ſerved as a meſſenger wg plenteous 
tween them, found him in the fa 20d modities, 
took upon him to check his maſter. Alan ſumption, 
anſwering ſomewhat angrily, the nymph fell | their manu 
into a paſſion and emaſculated him, The htuated fo 
poets often confound the Hamadryade with havens to | 
the Naiades; ſome call them goddeſſes, and burden, a: 
even they who make them mortal, grant Saubanton 
them a hundred thouſand years of naturd ty themſel 
life; others ſay they are born and die with eoaſt guard 
the tree, over which they are placed &, It con! 
guardians, 253 pariſhe 
HA'MLET (S.) a diſtri, diviſion, or pan a erke, 162, 
a manor, pariſh, &c, that may be at a members to 
ſiderable diftance from the principal place, ; AMP TON 
Bet hnal- Green, Old Ford, Sc. are called the very magnif 
Teoxver- Hamlets, Ic. alſo a man's name, | betyreen tw, 
HA'MMER (s. ) an inſtrument uſcd by anf ft built by 
all artificers, of various ſizes, according t quite finiſh 
the work it is to be applied to, conſiſting crown, ent 
an iron head, into the middle of which If now confiſt 
helve, handle, or haft is faſtened, in ori with neat buj 
to drive nails, flat iron, copper, filver, &c, ments and ad; 
HA'MMER (V.) to flat, beat out, or fi lan and quei 
with a bammer, as copper-ſmiths, flu beautifol, and 
ſmiths, pewterers, carpenters, &c, do tief from London al 
work, A'MSTRING 


HA MMOcCK (S.) a ſwinging or hanging be 
contrived ſo as to be uſed at fea on board 
| ſhip; they are alſo uſed by the Indian, wi 
fling them to the boughs of trees, to pre 
themſelves from wild beaſts, 
HA'/MPER (V.) to plague, ver, fat 
teaze, entangle, trouble, or confound, 
HA MPER or HA NAPER (S.) a wickert 
ket made with a cover to faſten or Jock 
| up with; alſo. the name of an offer 
Chancery; the clerk of the banaper isfon 
times called the warden of the banaper, | 
receives all monies due to the king for fg 
of charters, patents, commiſſions and t 
and attends the keeper of the ſeals dulf 
term-time, and all times of ſealing, 
takes into his cuſtody all ſealed charts] 
tents, and the like, which he now fun 
bags; but it is ſuppoſed they were Wo np 
put into hampers, for the eaſy mo 10 is called t. 
place to place. ea (V.) to re 
HA!MPSHIRE or HA/NTSHIRE .) f PU the band, 0 
times called the county of Soutlunpia 
of the maritime counties of Fg 
dering fouthward on the Brit channth 
upon Surry and Suſſex, weſt on Wa 
| Deorſetſhire, and north on Berkfoire ; i 
from Blackwater north, 0 Baſe af 
about 54 miles, and from Petersfield eu 


AND (S.) tha 
vining to the 
7 1. that for | 


He at is, it de 


the nymph who was te have died with the 


* 


* 


Tidwworth weſt, about 30 miles; in 
. 2 | graſp in hi 


2 9 
i F 
* 


{bout 150 miles; the air is temperate in re- 
ſpelt to cold, but thickiſh, occaſioned by the 
fea and many rivers that border on, and 
{un through it, which repay the inhabitants 
for this infelicity with great abundance and 


= 


variety of curious fiſn; the ſoil is rich, both] 


for corn and cattle, pleaſant for paſturage, 
1 in woods, and fruitful in all com- 
modities, both for home and foreign con- 
ſumption, particularly wool and iron, and 
| their manufactures; it is moſt advantageouſly 
ktuated for trade, having ſeveral excellent 
havens to receive and ſend out ſhips of great 
burden, as Portſmouth, Tichfield, Hambl:, 
Seuthampton, c. alſo many creeks that emp- 
themſelyes into the ſea; and the whole 
toaſt guarded by ſtrong caſtles, block-houſes, 
&c, It contains one city, 20 market-towns, 
253 pariſhes, 39 hundreds, 9 foteſts, 29 
parks, 162,350 inhabitants, and ſends 20 
members to parliament, | 
WWMPTON COURT (S.) in Middleſex, a 
very magnificent ſtructure, pleaſantly ſeated 
between two parks well ſtored with game, 
F firſt built by cardinal. Voolſey, who did not 
quite finiſh it; but when it came to the 
crown, Henry VIII. very much enlarged it; 
it now confiſts of five large courts, ſet round 
with neat buildings, which by the improve- 
ments and additions made to it by king Wil- 
lan and queen Mary, render it extraordinary 
beautifol, and eſpecially the gardens ;. diſtant 
from London about 14 miles, 
A'MSTRING (V.) to cut thoſe leaders, 
priftles, or ſtrings that hold or faſten the 
ham or thigh to the leg. 
ANCH (S.) the broad or large fleſhy part of 
the thigh ; this part is commonly applied to 
2 deer, as we ſay a hanch or haunch of ve- 
niſon, Kc. | 
AND (S.) that uſeful part of the body ad- 
vining to the wriſt or lower part of the 


Wm, that for the greater convenience and“ 


uſe has five branches or parts called fingers, 
ell ſtored with joints, &c, of theſe, all 
perſons born perfect have two, the one 
alled the right, and the cther the left and; 
ut with the Anaromifts all that part of the 
Jody from the ſhoulder to the fingers ends 


b called the greater band; and in common 


Ferh, it is called the arm; in Falconry, it is 
&d or ſpoke of the foot of the hawk; allo. 
e inder of a clock that points out the 
ours, is called the hand, wy 

ND (V.) to reach or give a perſon a thing 
ith wa, or to take it away, &c. there 
ſe abundance of expreſſions, in which this 
am is uſed, as a thing or perſon ſticks or 
u, chat is, it don't ſell or go off well, He 
p Fn band, ſpoke of one that is an artiit 
eme particular mechanical art or trade, 


b. ; . 
bez 8 (S.) a meaſure of three 


DFUL (s.) as 


much as | 
a graſp in bis a perſon can 


band, 


| 


HAN 


LHANDICRAFT (S.) any trade that is wrought 


or performed with the hand, 

HA'/NDINESS (S.) readineſs; ſkilfulnefs, or 
aptneſs for buſineſs. _ 

HA/'NDKERCHIEF (S.) a garment of various +, 
uſes, ſometimes for covering the head or 
necks of women in particular; alſo what is 
much worn by ſeamen round their necks, 
made of divers manufactures, ſome cotton, 
filk, linen, &c, and univerſally worn in 
moſt people's pockets, to take ifitd their 
hand, and wipe off, or take away any ex- 
creſcences of nature, as the mucus of tlie 
noſe, ſweat of the head, &c. 

HA'/NDLE (S.) the protuberating part of a 
thing, by which it is commenly moved from 
place to place, or readily made uſe of; me- 
taphorically, it is a matter or bufineſs that 
ſubjects a man to be found fault for, or gives 
another an advantage over him, &c. 

HA'/NDLE (V.) to feel or take held of with 
the hand; alſo to treat upon a ſubject in 
words or writing. | 7 

HA/ND-MAID (S.) a woman: ſervant. 

HA NDSOME (A.) beautiful, comely, de- 
cent; alſo generous, | - 

HA/NDSOMENESS (S.) beautifulneſs, come- 
lineſs, decency, generoſity, &c. 

HA/ND-SPECK or SPIKE (S.) a Imall lever 
to move heavy bodies with, and in Ships, to - 
wind up the cable or hoiſt the anchor, ge- 
nerally made of wood, and when iron, it is 
call-d a crow, 

HANDY (A.) that is very uſeful; alſo fit or 
ready for, or at the hand; clever, ingenious, 
ready at doing any thing. 

HAND YT-WORK (S.) any thing done or per- 
formed by the hand. g 

HANG (V.) to ſuſpend upon ſomething; alſo 
to puniſh a malefactor with death, by ſuſ- 
pending him by the neck. 

HA'NG-DOG (S.) a vulgar expreſſion for an 
ill-looking or roguiſh fellow. 

HA/NGER (S.) a broad, 
ſword, . 

HA/NGER-ON (S.) one that is kept by the 
generoſity or charity of another, a loitering 
idle ſort of a perſon. „ 

HANGERS (S.) irons made with notches in 

them to let up or dow, to hang a pot over 

the fire to boil! meat, &c. _ 

HA'/NGINGS (S.) the linings of rooms made 
of paper, filk, ſtuff, & according to the 
owner's fancy, which may eaſily be took 
down or put up inſtead of wainicoting, that 
is generally fixed, | 

HA'NG-MAN (S.) the common executioner 
of juſtice upon all ſorts of criminals, as 
whipping, burning, and hanging. 

HANK (S.) a ſkain of thread, ſilk, worſted, 
Kc. alſo an advantage that one perſon has 
or is ſuppoſed to have aver another, 

HA'NKER (V.) to long or deſire for, or covet 

after. any thing, 


ſhort, crooked 


| HANSE (5) a company of merchants united 
a 2 


, Tagetler 


— - 


HAR 


together for mntual advantage, and the pro- 
motion of trade. = 

HA/NSE TOWNS (S.) certain free towns of 
Germany and the North, united by firit 
league, under laws and magiſtrates of their 

en appointing, for the better carrying on 
of commerce, and their mutual ſafety and 

aſſiſtance ; this famous aſſociation is ſuppoſed 
to have begun at Bremen on the Weſer, in the 
year 1164, according to others in 1260, im- 
mediately after the incurſions and piracies 
of the Danes, Normans, &c, At firſt it con- 
fitted only of towns fituate on the coaſts of 
the Baltick Sea, but its ſtrength and reputa- 
tion increaſing, there was ſcarce any trading 
city in Europe, but deſired to be admitted 
into it, and in proceſs of time it conſiſted of 
66 citics ;\they grew. ſo formidable as to 
declare war againſt Waldemar, king of 
Denmark, about the year 1348, and againſt 
Erick in 1428, with 40 ſhips, and 12,000 
regular troops beſides ſeamen ; this gave um- 
brage to ſeveral princes, who ordered the 
ſeveral merchants of their reſpective king- 
doms, to withdraw their effects, and fo 
broke up the greateſt part and ſtrength of 
the aſſociation ; a great many towns in Ger- 
many ſtill retain the name, though they no 
longer are governed by thoſe laws. 

F}A/NSEL {(S.) the firſt money taken for any 

ſort or parcel of 3 

HAPor HAP-HATZ ARO (S.) chance, fortune, 
accident, Pas 

HA/PPEN (V.) to come to paſs, to be. 

HA'/PPINESS (S.) ſucceſsfulneſs, bleſſedneſs, 

ſatisfaction of mind, &c. 

HAPPY (A.) ſucceſsful, fortunate, proſpe- 
r6us, ſerene, eaſy, well pleaſed, or ſatisfied 
in mind. 

HARA/NGUE (S.) a long formal ſpeech, or 
publick oration. 

HARA'NGUE (V.) to ſpeak much upon a 
ſubject in publick or private. 8 

HA'RBINGER (S.) a meſſenger or officer be- 
longing to the court, who goes before and 
provides lodgings for a king, or other great 
perſonages. - 

HA'RBOROUGH (S.) in Leiceflerfhire, a good 
thorough-fare town, whoſe market is weekly 
on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 66 com 
puted, and $4. meaſured miles, 

HA'RBOUR (S.) a ſea- port, place, or ſtatior 
where ſhips may ride with ſafety at anchor, 
and is principally meant of thoſe places im- 
proved by art, and ſecured by a large bomb 
or chain, and furniſhed with a mole, &c. 

HARBOUR (V.) to lodge, entertain, or pro 
vide neceſſaries for a perſon; and ſometimes 
it is taken in a bad ſenſe, to conceal, encou- 

rage, or abet thieves, traitors, &c. DI 

HA'RBOURLESS (A.) that has no ſettle 
place of habitation or lodging. | 

WARD (A.) the quality ſo called in oppoſition 
to ſoft, or that compoktion of the parts of a 
toly that makes yreat reſiſtance to anypreſ- 


| 


| 


HAR 


' ſure that is made upon it; alſo 


difficult to be done, performed, 9 "ang * 
through, troubleſome, vexatious, &c, : to Biene 
HA RDEN (V.) to make hard, or to cloſ the JARMLE 
pores of a body, ſo as to make it leſs cap. clination | 
| bie er feparation than it was before, ; | neſs, and 
HA'RDINESS (S,) courageouſneſs, boldneſz, 0us if, 
ſtoutnels, nndauntedneſs, &c, JARMO/N 
my os Ong ſomewhat hard, inclinable tg greeing or 
3 or hard; alſo troubleſome, vexati- tion, muſ 
» &C, | Harmon. 
1 (S.) the cloſe and ſtrong coke- is when it 
ion of a body, whereby it is capable of is to one o 
| 23 reſiſting the preſſure of other bodies tream is to 
pon it. | Harmonic 
HARDS (S.) the coarſer part of flax ſeparate making mu 
from the finer, and commonly called tow, laws of har 
HA RDSHIP (S.) the circumſtance of under« Harmonic 
going, or ſuffering great wrong, injury, er the firing o 
inconvenience, - ference of 
1 (A.) _ M bu cold, much labour the difterenc 
atigue ; alſo ſtout, bold, reſolute, &, firſt is to thi 
HARE (S.) a ſmall wild creature that iscauht Harmmica 
by hunting, and reckoned a fort of veniſon, determinate 
HARE (V.) to hurry, frighten, form, t time that ſor 
ſcold at a perſon, which they 
HA'RE-BRAINED (A.) thoughtleſs, carcle] ARMO/NIO 
heedleſs, negligent. pleaſing, cha 
HA'RE-LIP (S.). a lip lit, parted, or cb VAMONY 
in two like a hare's, | landing, alſo 
HA'RIOT or HE'RIOT (S.) a due, ſen ording to the 
or fine belonging to the lord of a manor? VRNESS (v 
the death of a tenant, which is the be ither man or 
beaſt the tenant died poſſeſſed of, wheth efſaries for br 
it was horſe, ox, or cow, RNESS (S, 
Hariot Service, the tenure by which ort of carriage 
pron holds lands, for which he is to pay ©. (S.) ar 
ariot. 8 nich the Mo 
HA'RLEIGH (s.) in Merionei/bire, Nb", 2nd now 
Male, a ſmall borough-town, ſeated on hich is held 
rock on the ſea-ſhore, but the houſes areby gs, that play 
mean, and the people few, though govern pe main body 
by a mayor, &c. its market is weekly gat ide, is 
Saturday; diſtant from London 161 comp 00d, upon wh 
ted, and 193 meaſured miles, i two holes m 
HA'RLEQUIN (S.) a merry-andrew, bt bus of firings, 
foon, or jack-pudding, and is now nſec { row contain 
a very expert dancer at the p!ay-loule, an dies; the ſecor 
in an antique dreſs, and commonly like be third is tl 
Spaniard, ede to re 
HA'RLOT (S.) a whote, concubine, or i tons on the 
eſpecially thoſe who get their living by lu ep the firings 1 
wicked practices, Mened at the 
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alled the keys 
nds, by pinchi 
T together; it 
Pat, all the f 
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ore like a lute 
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HA'RLOTRY (S.) the diabolical trade 
practice of whoring. | 
HA/RLSTON (S.) in Norfolk, a long © 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Wein 
day; diſtant from London 82 copy 
and 95 meaſured miles. 3 
HARM (S.) damage, hurt, prejudice, &! 
jury of any ſort. 
AARM (V.) to damage, 
any manner, 2 
HA'RMFUL (A.) hurtful, injurious 0 
judicial. 100 


hurt, or prejudh 


[i 


: — _ 1 8 | 

PPT 
vRMLESS (S.) innecent, honeſt, kind, | us two ſorts, wiz, the Iriſh harp ſtrung with 
tender, that has no diſpoſition or inclination wire, and the Welch barp ſtrung with gut, 
0 in? tre any bodj's + : ; Ibdut in other Reſpects much alike, 
A/RMLESSNESS (S.) the diſpoſition or in- | HARP (V.) to play upon the muſical inſtru- 
[ ſination of a perſon to kindneſs and tender-| ment ſo called; alſo to dwell long, or con- 
neſs, and the abhorrence of doing an injuri-] tinue ſpeaking about the ſame matter or ſub- 

) | ( ject often over, to inſiſt upon, or be poſi- 
tive in a thing. 


0 wc Al. (A.) ſomething that is * 4 
[erecing or pertaining to ſound, or prepor- HARPER (S.) one who plays upon the in- 
tion, muical, i ſtrument called a harp; alſo one who dwells 
Hirmnical Diviſion of a Line, in Geometry, long upon a ſubject, or that cannot get over 
: when it is ſo divided, that the whole line] a matter, 
i to one of the extreams, as the other ex- | HA'RPIES or HA'RPYS (S.) fabulous mon- 
tream is to the intermediate part. ſters, daughters of Neptune and the Earth 
| Harmenical Compoſition, is the compoſing or | they are ſaid to dwell in iſlands partly by ſea, 
making muſick, ſo as to be agreeable to the and partly by land; they are repreſented to 
laws of harmony and melody. J be fowls with the face of a virgin, and bear's 
Hormonical Proportion, in Muſick, is when] ears, and bodies like vultures, and hands 
the fring or line is ſo divided, that the dif-] like their hooked talons; Virgil mentions 
frence of the firſt and ſecond, ſhall be to] three of them, wiz. Allo, Ocypete, and Cæ- 
the difference of the ſecond and third, as the leno, which laſt Homer calls Podarge ; Hejiod 
fir is to the third. Eg mentions only the firſt two ; according to the 
Harmmical Sounds, are ſuch as make af poets, they haunted Phineus s houſe, infected 
zeterminate number of vibrations, in the his meat, and ſnatched it from his table 4 
time that ſome other fundamental ſound, to] but Zetes and Calais, two, famous Argonauts, 


\ 


m or which they are referred, makes one. being winged were ſent thither, and drove 
4 AMO Nos (A.) melodious, agreeable, | them away to the iſlands Strophades ; all 
pleaſing, charming. which is ſuppoſed to be only a fabulous ac- 


\RMONY (S.) agreement, good under- count of the locuſts that very much afflicted 
Banding, alſo muſick juſtly perfot med, ac- | thoſe countries, and which the poetick in- 
cording to the ſtrict laws thereof. ventions of thoſe times transformed into the 


ſery 
VRNESS (V.) to clothe, dreſs, or accoutre] above-mentioned creatures, 


anot 7 


de bel ither man or beaſt with all manner of ne- |HARPINEERS or HARPONEE RS (S.) 
cheth eſſaries for buſineſs, pleaſure, or war. thoſe men that manage the harping irons, 
VRNESS (S.) the furniture of horſes for any] or ſpears in the whale-fiſhery, | 


ſort of carriage ; alſo armour for men. HA RPINGS (S.) in Ship-building, is the 
RP (S.) an ancient muſical inſtrument | breadth of her at the bow; ſometimes the 
hich the Moderns have very much improv- | ends of the bends which are faſtened into 


chic 
to pay 


| Neth d, and now make of a triangular form, the ſtern are called harpings ; alſo thoſe 
ed en hich is held upright between the perſon's | darts or ſpears which are uſed in the whale- 
s are bv 3, that plays on it: It has three parts;] fiſhery to catch whales and other large fiſh, 
govern de main body of it, which conſiſts of the] are called harping-irons, | 

eekly gat fide, is made of eight flat fronts of P HARPO'CRATES (S.) the god of Silznce, 


bod, upon which is placed the table, which] among the Egyprians, pictured with his finger 


compi a mages 
bas two holes made like trefoil; it has three] upon his mouth, and a wolf's ſkin full of 


i pws of ſtrings, which in all make 78; the] eyes upon his ſhoulders; the h-t 
y uſed {t row contains 29, which makes four ac- | was conſecrated to him, whoſe leaf is ſhaped 
uſe, di des; the ſecond row makes the half-turn ; like the tongue, and its fruit like a heart. 
ay like ie third is the uniſon of the firſt row; | HA/!RPSICORD (S.) a ftringed muſical inſtru- 


eee are two rows of pins which are called] ment, much uſed and played eſpeci 
ok _ the right fide, which ſerve to] b organiſts, e 
ep the ſtrings tight in their holes, and are HA'RQUEBUS (S.) a ſhort 8 bored 
3 1 the —4 end to ee enen of | hes! ) a 8 _ 
in placed on the upper fide, which are | HA/RRASS (V.) to we tire, or fati | 
A the keys z it is played on with both to lay a AM waſte 1 „ 
n e _ A the ſame man- roads of an enemy. : 
R er; its mulick is like that of a] HA/RRIDAN (S.) a canting name f. 
33 ago. 0's gh ON IEos : 5 wig — > y ) a dons. and arty Oy 
ng the ancient Feros, is ſup- awd; alſo a nbify j l-n; 
* pw very few ſtrings, \ Ag old woman, ces 5 — Nan 
a lute or guitar than the inftru- | HA/RRIER (S.) the hunter's term fo 
RO deſcribed, which is ſuppoſed to} of an excellent ſcent, and Ns 5 
Ty 2 3 _ name and thing, from theſ after the game, | Se * 
* Znghſo Saxen; there are among | HA RROW (S.) an inſtrument uſed by huſ- 
BM | | # Aa 3 . bandmen 


e, Or mil 
8 by {ut 
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long; 0 
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HAR 

pandmen to break the clods of earth, and to 
draw the ground over the ſeed when ſown; 

it is commonly made with pretty thick tim- 

bers, like the joiſts of an houſe, in a ſquare 

form and like a lattice; in the joinings of 

each little chequer or ſquare is faſtened a 
ſtrong iron fpike. 

HA'RROW (V.) to break the clods of earth 
that has been ploughed and ſpwn, by draw- 
ing the harrow over it to cover the grain with 
earth, and to lay it regular and ſmooth, 

HARSH (A.) tart, ſevere, or cruel, ſharp in 

taſte or diſpoſition. c 

HARSHNESS (S.) tartneſs, ſourneſs, ſeverity, 

_ eruelty 

HA'RS 
eaten, as the liver, heart, &c. 

HART (S.) a name for a ſtag or buck ; and 

when he has been hunted by a king or queen, 
and eſcapes alive, then he is called a hart- 


; 


al, N 

: HART-EVIL (S.) in Farriery, is a diſeaſe 

that affects the jaws and other parts of the 
forchead of a horſe, being a defluxion of 
rheum that renders him almoſt incapable of 
eating. 

HA'RTFORD or HE'/RTFORD (S.) the ſhire 
town of HartfordſÞire, is a corporation town, 
whoſe market weekly on Saturday is well 

| Rored with corn, and all forts of proviſions ; 

| It is built in the form of a V, with a caſtle 
in the middle of the two horns ; it contains 
ſeveral ſtreets and Janes, well filled with 
handſome new-built houſes ; it is pleaſantly 
fituated in a ſweet and wholeſome air, in a 
dry vale, Many charters have from time to 
time been granted to this corporation, til] 
increaſing their privileges; but the laſt grant- 
ed by K. James I. anno 1605, grants them 
to be a free borpugh, and incorporates them 
by the name of the mayor, burgeſſes, and 
(ar ans of the borough of Hartford, and 
y that name- to have perpetual ſucceſſion, 
c. that 10 chief burgeſſes and 46 aſſiſtants 
ſhould attend the mayor upon publick buſi- 
neſs, &c. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, which uſed to be choſe by the mayor 
and burgeſſes only; but 15 Charles II. all the 
inhabitants who were houſekeepers were al» 

- lowed to vote, and ſo continue to this day; 
it hath always a nobleman for its high-ſtew- 
ard; it is diſtant from London 20 computed, 
and 23 meaſured milcs, 5 

HA/RTFORDSHIRE or HE'RTFORD- 

SHIRE (S.) is an inland county, bordering 
eaſt upon Eſſer, ſouth on Middleſer, weſt on 
Buckinghamfhire and Bedfordſhire, and north 


on Cambridpeſpire ; its form is nearly circular; 


it is in circumference about 130 miles, and 
from Royſton north to Totteridge ſouth, about 
27 miles, and from Putnam in its welt part 
to Cheſton Nunnery eaſtward, about 28 miles; 
its air is temperate, ſweet and healthful ; its 
ſoil rich and plenteous, yielding abundance 


N 


Ec. 
LET (S.) the entrails of a hog that is 


| 


of corn, cattle, wood and graſs, deficient in | 


„ a+ I'S 


nothing that yields either profit or pleaſes 


for life; it contains 8 hundreds, 18 Hasb 
towns, 120 pariſhes 2 with a 
\ parkaent, p » and ſends 6 memberg tg 14.8800 
A'RTLAND (s.) in Devon ting, a 
town whoſe market is bare Long bl. ; for peop 
diſtant from Londen 171 computed, and F 1 
1 miles. f 9 tt | 
TLEPOO/L (s.) in Durham, ; - nds 
. paſſed on all Fl b the weſt, by Foy quicken, 
its market is weekly on Monday; it is prin a 
cipally noted now for its ſafe harbour ko | 1 
the colliers going to and from Neweaſl: p ee b 
in; it is an ancient corporation, governed þ * * 
a mayor, his brethren, and ſubordinate of So, 
cers; diſtant from London 187 computed ox . 
and 236 meaſured miles. _ rp 
HA R VEST (s.) the time or ſeaſon that iff. 6 4...) 
corn, Ka. is ripe and fit to get into fl ends aw. 
barns, &c. alſo any tine of advantage in e 
or buſineſs, when it is very fluſh, or there brat 
i | rey Ty forward, fm 
.) in Effex, ſeat | 
mouth of the Stour, 55 moſt —— os = 
and fine ſea-port, and tho! it is not al Ne 91 
town, yet it is well peopled, and fortif FASTING 
both by nature and art, towards the ſe, | Gods a 
which and the river, about three fourths; nigry 7 
| encompaſſed ; it is walled in, and the fire in hu 1 
in general are paved with a ſort of petri an 1 8 
clay; one thing remarkable is, that tho Har ($ ) tl 
entrance into the ſea is very wide, being | head is th 
tween two and three miles over at high rally of 5 
ter, yet the channel where the ſhips m A4 ft 85 
keep, and come to the harbour, is deep: next ef A 
narrow, on which fide there is a very fi in, vet {i 
fort, well planted with guns, ſo that nofl ks 5 
can go in or out, but muſt always be wit openin rag 
in gun- ſhot 3 the packet - boat goes out q c ſr 
comes in from Holland, &c, It is goven in the mid. 
by a mayor, annually choſen out of-e which ods 
aldermen, who with 24 capital burgef calle en 
conſtitute the corporation; its market batch-9p4 18 
weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from Laa ſtop the _ 
computed, and 71 meaſured miles, mantis in ba 
HASH (S.) in Cookery, is meat cut ſmal, e under the 
ſtewed, which is generally done to the HATCH (v.) 
maining part of a joint dreſſed the day do chickens 
meal before, and which near the bone miſchievous « 
not boiled or roaſted enough. Billing up the 
HA'/SLE (S.) the wood of the (mall nut. lingle fine ſtro 
uſed for fiſhing rods, &c. Y c. as the nat 
HA/SLEMERE (S.) a borough town ATCHET ($ 
rey, whoſe market is weekly on Tuek e chops or # 
it ſends two members to parliament; Called an ax 
tho* it has but one church, ATCHING 


et it is repo 
find live in 


to have no diflenter of any io produce you 


diſtant from London 36 computed, and aventing, plo 
meaſured miles. . &, allo the ſ 
HA/SLINGDEN (S.) a ſmall town ina number of ſm⸗ 
whoſe. market is weekly on Weinel cording to th 
diſtant from London 150 computed, t * wit 
meaſured miles. % ; CHME 
HASP (S.) a ſmall iron or braſs fallenin Coat of rhe g 


hatch or half-door, vere 3 perſo 


1 


HAT 
| v.) to faſten a door or hatch by or 
mw a It del or haſp. : 
HA/SSOCK (S.) a cuſhion covered with mat- 
ing, and ſtuffed with hay, uſed in churches, 
* to kneel on; ſometimes alſo called 


for people 


| a baſs, 75 : 
8.) hurry, quickneſs, diſpatch. 
NE 4 BST (V.) to excite, ſtir up, 
nicken, forward, or promote the doing of 
2 thing with diſpatch. = 
HA'STINESS (S.) angrineſs, or readineſs to 
become angry upon a very flight occaſion, 
HASTINGS (S.) an ancient town corporate 
in Suſſex, and one of the Cinque Ports, 
ſeated between a high cliff ſeawards, and a 


high hill Landwards 3 hath two ftreets, in | 


eich of which there is a pariſh church; it 
ſends two members to parliament, and has 

tuo markets weekly, viz. on Wedneſday 
and Saturday; this town has ſeveral good 
houſes in it, but its harbour, which was for- 
merly famous, is now a poor road for ſmall 
veſſels, having been ruined by violent ſtorms ; 
diſtant from London 54 computed, and 62 
meafured miles. 7 

HASTINGS (S.) the fruit commonly called 
peſcods of green peaſe. f . 

HASTY (A.) ſudden, unpremeditated, quick, 
in hurry; alſo paſſionate, or ſoon moved to 
anger, | 

Mr (S.) the common covering upon a man's 
head in the day-time, and now moſt gene- 
nlly of a black colour, 

HATCH (S.) a ſmall or half-door often put 
next the ſtreet, to prevent people's coming 
in, yet ſo that any meſſage or ſmall parcels 
may be taken in, and delivered out without 
opening it; in a Ship, thoſe looſe parts of 
chequer-work upon the decks, which are 
in the mid-ſhip before the main-maſt, thro* 
which goods are let down into the hold, are 
called batches, and the opening is called the 
batch-2way ; alſo flood-gates ſet in a river to 
top the current of the water; alſo when a 
man. is in bad circumſtances, he is ſaid to 
be under the hatches, | | 

HATCH (V.) to bring forth young, as hens 
do chickens ; alſo to lay or contrive a plot or 
miſchievous deſign; and in drazving, it is 
billing up the ſhades with a great number of 


lingle fine ſtrokes, ſome circular, ſome ſtrait, 


&, a5 the nature of the thing requires. 
ATCHET (S.) a carpenter's tool with which 
he chops or cleaves wood, and is oftentimes 
Called an ax, 2 
ATCHING (s.) the maturating eggs ſo as 
io produce young chickens alive; alſo the 
renting, plotting, or contriving miſchief, 
&, alſo the ſhadowing a picture by a great 
number of ſmall lines drawn ſtrait or curved, 
iccording to the deſign that is to be expreſſed 
dend 4 ; 
rr (S.) an atchievement or 
0 of arms put upon the wall of an houſe 
ere a perſon died, and commonly re- 


„ 
mains there a year; alſo the diſpoſing or 
_ marſhalling ſeveral coats of arms in one 
eſcutcheon. | 
HATE (V.) to be envious, or bear ill-will to 
a perſon, to have an utter averſion to, or 
diſlike for a thing; this expreſſion in ſerip- 
ture often means only a leſſer degree of love, 
as No man can ſerve two maſters, for either 
He ⁊uill hate the one and love the other; and, 
He who ſpareth the rod, hateth his child, &c, 
HATEFUL (A.) any thing that deſerves diſ- 
as that is odious, wicked, or abomi- 
nable, | 
HA'TFIELD, HA/TFIELD REGIS or 
KING'S HATFIELD (S.) in Eher, ſome- 
times called Hatfield-broad Oak, .a pretty good 
town with a ſmall market weekly on Satur- 


day; diſtant from London 25 computed, and 


28 meaſured miles, 


HA'/TFIELD (S.) in Herfordſbire, a good 


town whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday z 
diſtant from London 17 computed, and 20 
meaſured miles. T 
HA'THERLEGH or HA'THERLY (S.) in 
tt ee a ſmall town whoſe market is 
weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 160 
computed, and 194 meaſured miles. | 
HA'/TRED (S.) a ſettled ill- will or diſreſpect- 
ful diſpoſition ef one perſon towards ano- 
ther, in conſequence of which he will do 
whatever may be injurious to him, 2 


HAVE (V.) to poſſeſs, enjoy, know, hold, 


keep or detain. : 

HA'VEN (S.) a port, harbour, or proper place 
for ſhips to ride ſafe in, 
HA/'VERFORD or HA/'VERFORD-'WEST 
(S.) in Pembrokeſhire, South Wales, a bo- 
rough-town, and county of itſelf, which 
ſends one member to parliament; it is com- 
modiouſly ſeated on the fide of a hill, and on a 
creek of Milford-haven, over which it has a 
fine ſtone bridge; it is a good town, ſtrong, 
well built, clean, and populous ; contains 
three pariſh churches, has a good trade, and 
many veſſels belonging to it; the aſſizes are 
held, and the county goal kept here; has 
two markets weekly, vis. on Tueſday and 


Saturday, which are very great, both for 


cattle and proviſions; it is governed by a 
mayor, ſheriff, common-council, and juſt;ces 
of the peace; it enjoys ſeyeral immunities, 
and has many gentlemens ſeats in and near 
it; diſtant from London 195 computed, and 
254 meaſured miles, | 
HAU'GHTINESS (S.) pride, loftineſs of mind, 
a being lifred up above the conſideration of 
thinking juſtly of ourſelves and others, 


HAU'/GHTY (A.) proud, lofty, ditdainful, 


ſcornful, imperious, &c. 

HAUNT (V, E frequent or go to a place of / 
ten; alſo a troubleſome way of diſturbing a 
perſon or place, as ſpirits are related to do. 
HAUNT (S.) is ſometimes ſpoke of the accuſ- 

toming a perſon to the doing of a thing com- 


| . monly or frequently, and ſometimes of a 
A2 4 | place 
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H AW 
Jace that a perſon goes to, which 'is called 
is haunt, or one of his haunts, 

HAU'NTER (S.) ene who goes often to a 

place, as a tavern-haunter is one who goes 
very much thither, &c. 

HA/VOCK (S.) waſte, ſpoil, deſtruction, or 

ruin of any thing. 

To make HA/VOCK (V.) is to deſtroy, ruin, 
conſume, of waſte an eſtate, fortune, or 
country, _ 

HAU'TBOY of HO'BOY (S,) a muſical in- 
ſtrument of the wind kind, blown with the 
mouth thro' a reed, and played upon with 
the fingers; alſo a curious ſummer fruit, 
much ke a ſtrawberry. | 

HAW (S.) a dae e the fruit of the 
white thorn-tree or buſh ; alſo a griſtle 
growing between the nether eye-lid and the 
eye of a horſe, 

HAWK (S.) a bird of prey, of a bold and 

generous nature, whereof there are ſevera; 
ſorts, kinds, or ſpecies ; this bird is the ſub- 
ject of a particular art or ſport, called Ha- 
ing or falconry; and in the Cantirg Lan- 
guage, it ſignifies any officer of juſtice, as a 
conſtable, bailiff, &c. ; 

HAWK (V.) to go a ſporting or fowling with 
a bird called a hawk or ſalcon ; alſo to ftrive 
to ſpit up flegm, &c. 
things publickly about, in order to get cuſ- 

tomers. 

HAWK ERS (S.) were anciently eſteemed 

fraudulent perſons, who went from place to 
place to ſell or buy any commodity in a 
clandeſtine or unfair and unlicenſed manner; 
but now they are thoſe who ſell news-papers 
about the ſtreets, pr who utter wares by 
virtue of a licence from the commiſſioners, 
who are appointed for that purpoſe, 

HA/WKING (S.) hunting for ſmall birds with 


a hawk, alſo ſelling any commodity or thing 


about the ſtreets or country, by going fron; 
door to door, &c, and not keeping a ſettled 

place, market, or ſhop. | 
HA'WKSHEAD (S.) a ſmall town in Lanca- 
Here, whoſe market is weekly on Monday ; 


diftant from London 220 computed, and 254 | 


meaſured miles, 


HA\WS R (S.) a threz-ftrond rope, and may - 


be called a little cable, for that which is a 
ſmall ſhip's cable, is but big enough for the 
hawſcr of a large one; they ſerve for many 

uſes, as to warp a ſhip over a bar, xc. 

HA'WSES (S.) the great round holes before 

and under the head of a ſhip, out. of or 


thro' which the cables come, when ſhe is at |. 


anchor; when they lje high from the water, 
it is called a bold bawſez when it is ſuppoſed 

he cablg is frætted or chafed, or like te burn 
in the bazuſc, then they ſay freſb the bawſe, 
that is, veer out a little more cordage; an- 

vhen two cables, which come out at diffe- 
rent baſes, by the winding of the ſhip, have 
ſome turns one about thę other, the undoing 
them js called elaring the hawfe; and when 


alſo to cry or ſel} ]. 


HF A 


one ſhip rides with her ftern juſt before 4s are upf 


other's hatwſe, ſhe is ſaid 20 ride un „. TY; 
hawſe, Sc. ſo in common ſpeech, 4 an 3 : + 
perſon hinders, prevents, or diſappoints an. the Za 
other's doing what he intended or defired, well- bu 
he is ſaid to croſs bis hazvſe, Ge. 45 the fea 
HAY (S.) in Brecknockſhire, South-Wils: 2 ole 
good town, ſeated between two rivers, . ſon of 
ing a great market weekly on Monday: grown I 
, diſtant from London 116 computed, and 135 turday; 
meaſured miles. 0 and 172 
HAY (S.) graſs mown down and dried in the EA/D-P3 
ſun, on purpoſe for horſes provender in the put on tl 
winter-time in cities, ſtables, or other places, ſkilful, « 
when and where green and growing gra bead-piece 
cannot be had, | ; IFA/D-SA 
To dance the HAY (V.) to dance in ating, fore-maſt 
HAY'LSHAM (S.) in Suſſex, a ſmall tow whoſe uſe 
whoſe market is weekly cin Saturday; dif and mak 
tant from London 46 computed, and 55 mea. wind, 
ſured miles. EA'D-SE. 
HAZ ARD (S.) peril, danger, chance; al wind will 
the name of a game at dice much played at; but the ſ⸗ 
alſo a term at tennis play. for ſome | 
HA/ZARD (V.) to put to the venture, or mn to go righ 
the riſk or chance of the good or ill ſucceſs Tight a-he 
of a thing; and in Billiard-Play, it is the brad-ſea ; 
ſtriking another's ball into the pockets, nety little wine 
or holes, in the ſides of the tables, the wind, 
HAZ ARDOUS (A.) dangerous, uncertain will come 
that has a greater probability of miſſing thu IEA DT or 
ſucceeding. obſtinate, 
HAZ E (S.) a thick, wet fog. own opinie 
HA/ZY (A.) foggy, cloudy, miſty, dark, dil 2. 5 
Watry. 8 e head, 2 
HE (83 a term, expreſſion, or word, where REAL (V.) 
by the male kind of any thing is meant. ſore, wound 
HEAD (S.) that part of the body in ulich make up qu 
the organs of ſight, hearing, and taſting ae IEA'LING ( 
ſeated ; alſo the principal or chief of a f. ſores, fickn 
mily, college, &c. alſo the upper or top pat diſpoſitions « 
of many inſtruments, &c. as of a hammet 18 
nail, &c. ö : , 
HEAD (V.) to lead or go at the front of ap- (A.) ſomet} 
ty; to afliſt, encourage, or ſuppert by it motes the 


reſtoring loſ 
&, | 
ALTH (8. 
tution of the 
is compoſed, 
quality, and 
well as of thi 
A'LTHY on 
that contribu 
ther air, food 
Tap (s.) a 
laid on, or pil 
EAP (v.) to 
another; to þ 
to ifcreaſe a 
very ſparingl 

tunities of 8 
1 to 
the 1 of 
ber, from wh 


vice, money, &c. and in Trade, ro let in de 
ends of caſks, put on the tops of nails, Et. 
Ju make Head, to ſet up one's ſelf gin! 
perſon or thing, to ſtrive or encearout 
overcome difficulties, and maſter difadit 
tages. 7 : 
HEAD ACH (S.) a tormenting, troubleſome 
and painful diſorder in the head. 1 
HEA!/DBOROUGH (S.) was ancient 
chief of the frank- pledge, and now a pet 
or ſubordinate conſtable. , 
HEA/DINESS (S.) the ſpirituous or frog 
lity of any ſort of liquor, whereby it 4. 
or gets up into the head; alſo ae 
verſeneſs, ubborneſs, raſhneſß, inco ; 
rateneſs, &c. the ſame with 1 
HEA DP-LAND (S.) a part of a field phat 


a- eroſs at the ends of other lands; alſo a po 


of land lying farther out at ſea tn em 
HEA/D-LINES (S.) the ropes of 06 


g 
6 


HE A 


flo are uppe 
ſail 


is faſtened to the yard. ; 
N oo (S.) an ancient borough-town, in 
the Faft-Riding 'of  Yorkſpires a handfome, 
well-built town, with a ſmall haven from 
the ſea, which increaſes continually ; go- 
verned by a mayor, &c. but now, by rea- 
ſon of the ſea's increaching upon it, it is 
un mean; its market is weekly on Sa- 


- turday; diſtant from London 141 computed, 
v1 and 172 meaſured miles, | 
the EA/D-PIECE (5.) armour made to fit and 
the ut on the head; alſo one that is ingenious, 
ces ſkilful, or learned, is ſaid to have a good 
or dead. piece. | EOS 


IFA/D-SAILS (S.) thoſe belonging to the 
fore-maſt ſprit-ſail, and fprit-ſail top-maſt, 
whoſe uſe is to govern the head of the ſhip, 
and make it fall off, and keep out of the 
wind, | 

EA/D-SEA (S.) after a great ſtorm, the 
wind will ſuddenly alter fix or more points, 
but the ſea will go the ſame way as before 
for ſome hours; then if your courſe lie ſo as 


right a-head, for which reaſon it is called a 
bead. ſea; ſometimes when there js but a 
little wind, the ſea will come contrary to 


will come that way. 
ADV or HEA DSTRONG (A.) ſtubborn, 
obſtinate, reſolute, that will go after his 


quors that are tron; and apt to intoxicate 
the head, are ſaid to be Beady. 5 
HEAL (V.) to mend, cure, or make well a 
ſore, wound, &c. alſo to compoſe differences, 
make up quarrels, jars, diſcords, &c. 


ng are 

; ſts ſores, fickneſs, &c. and of allaying the angry 
p put diſpoſitions of mens minds one towards an- 
nmet other, upon the account of quarrels, &c. 


IEA'LING, HEA/LTHY or HEA/LTHFUL 


apa (A.) ſomething that conduces to, or pro- 
J ab motes the cure of ſores, wounds, &c. the 
intht * loſt health, compoſing differences, 
Sy &e, C, | 


ALTH (S.) a due temperament or conſti- 
tution of the ſeveral. paxts whereof an animal 
is compoſed, both in reſpect of quantity and 
quality, and this in reſpect of the mind as 
well as of the body. | 


that contributes or conduces to health, whe- 
ther air, food, exerciſe, &c, a 5 
EAP (S.) 2 large or ſmall number of things 


ö laid on, or piled 

Een » Or piled one upon another. 

ach EAP (V.) to pile or lay things one upon 
. another, to hoard, hide, or earneſtly ſtrive 
onhite to ficreaſe a perſon's wealth, by ſpending 
rnd very ſparingly, and taklng all poflible oppor- 
ought unites of getting and ſaving much, 

2000 g J to receive ſounds of all ſorts by 
heh the organs of the ears to the common ſen- 
* ban, from whence che mind forms a judg- | 


uppermoſt next the yard, by which the 


| to go right againſt this ſea, you will meet it 
the wind, but then in a ſmall time the wind | 


own opinion; alſo ale, wine, or other li- 


JEA'LING (S.) the art of curing wounds, | 


A'LTHY or HEALTHFUL (A.) any thing | 


| HEA 
ment of the ſenſe deſigned to be conveyed 
by words, the harmony or diſagre2ableneſs 
of muſick, &c. ſometimes it means trying a 
cauſe in a court before a judge, who is to 
determine the controverſy, and ſhew what 
the law directs. 8 | 

HEA RING (S.) that agreeable ſenſe by which | 
we readily and eaſily know the mind of an- 
other, from the words or ſounds he utters, 
Ec. alſo in Divinity, the attending or heark- 
ning to the Wee e at publick or private 
ſermons, lectures, xc. 

HEA'RKEN (V.) to attend diligently to what 
another ſays, to take advice, and follow 
the counſel of another; alſo to liſten, pri- 
vately to the diſcourſe of others, unknown 
to them, with a covetous defire of knowing 
other people's ſecrets or buſineſs, and ta 
talk or tell tales from place to place. 

HEA'RKNER (S.) a hearer, but is cammon- 
ly meant in a bad ſenſe for a liftner. 

HEA/R-SAY (S.) common fame, or : 
that which is taken from other people's tallæ 
without knowing the abſolute certainty of 
the fact. | 

HEARSE (S.) a covered waggon, uſed com- 
monly to carry a dead corpſe to the place-of 
interment; alſo a term in Hunting, for a 
hind in the ſecond year of her age, 

HEART (S.) a muſculous part in the animal 
body, fituate in the thorax, wherein the 
veins all terminate, and from which ail the 
arteries ariſe, and which by its alternate con- 
traction and dilatation is the chief inſtrument 
of the circulation of the blood, and the prin- 
ciple of vital action; its figure is conical, its 
magnitude indeterminate; it has two great 
cavities called ventricles, the one ſomewhat 
bigger than the other, \ thro* which the blood 
of the animal is continually paſſing and re- 
paſſing, called by the anatomiſts the circula- 
tion of the blood; alſo the ſoundeſt or ſtrong- 
eſt part of a tree is called the heart, Ic. 

HEART- BURNING (S.) a very trouble- 
ſome, uneaſy diſtemper, occaſioning a great 
diſorder in the ſtomach; alſo an envious and 
grudging diſpoſition againſt, or at the good 
of others. 3 ; 

HEA'/RTEN (V.) to encourage, cheer, ſup- 
port, or keep up the ſpirits of a perſon, 

HEARTH (S.) the floor or bottom of a fire- 

place, on which the common cuſtom is now 

to ſet ſtoves or grates with fire in them, but 
formerly they uſed to burn or lay the fire on 
the hearth, SONY. Bhs 

HEA'RTINESS (S.) healthineſs, ſtrength,” 
ſoundneſs of conſtitution ; | alſo fincerity, 
true friendſhip, and an earneſt endeavour to 
promote the good and intereſt of a perſon 
or thing, | | | 

HEA'RTLESS (A.) without hope, deſpairing, 
having no courage, or expectation of ſucceſs, 

HEA'RTY (A.) ſtrong, luſty, healthy, lively, 

active; alſo ſincere, firm, and true to the 
ingergits of a party, cauſe, or perſon, : 

9 HEAP 
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1 H E A 


HEAT (S.) is commonly conſidered as an in- 


herent quality in bodies, and ſo called one of 

- . the primary ones, and the oppoſite to cold; 
but the experience of the latter philoſophers 
have determined, that it is only occafioned 
by exciting a very ſtrong motion in the parts 
of which the body is compoſed, and ſo con- 
ſequently not inherent, but accidental in all 
bodies; there are various degrees of it, ſome 
more intenſe than others; and as this acts 


upon animal bodies, occaſions particular ideas 


to ariſe, according to the particular ſenſations 
it excites; that heat is the reſult of motion, 
may appear from the following experiment ; 
Jet a grindſtone be ſtrongly turned round by 
the handle without any water in the trough, 
and apply a piece of moderately thick iron, 

according to the diameter of the ſtone, and 
in a very few turns of the ſtone, ſo far of 
the iron as has touched the ſtone at leaſt, will 
be red-hot, as tho' it had been heated in a 
ſmith's forge. x 

HEAT (V.) to make warm or hot; alſo to 
make angry, to diſpleaſe, to excite or ſtir 
up a perſon to anger. 

HEATH (S.) a piece of barren or uncultivated 
ground, that bripgs forth a plant or ſhrub 

known by this namg | 

HEA'THEN (S.) a Pagan, idolater, or one 
that knows nothing of the true and pure 
worſhip due to God, taught in the holy 
ſcriptures, 

Heathen Philoſopher, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is 
ene of thoſe ancients that bears a great cha- 
racter for knowledge and exemplarineſs of 
life and manners in the hiftories of thoſe 
times ; but nowit is a mock term for a tat- 
tered, dirty, ſorry fellow, whoſe naked ſkin 
may be ſeen thro” the ſlits and rents in his 
cloaths. | 

HEA/THENISM (A.) rude, immoral, idola- 
trous, and diſorderly, after the manner of 
the Heathens, = 

HEA'THENISH (S.) the practice of idolatry, 

' ſuperſtition, and other diſorders, upon the 
principles of an Heathen, 

HEARTS (S.) in Horſe-Courſing, fo far as the 
home runs at once without ſtopping, which 

i ſometimes a greater, and ſometimes a 
leſſer diſtance; alſo the exerciſes that are 
uſed to prepare race-horſes to keep them in 
wind; it is ſometimes applied to bouts or 
trials at cudgels, ſwords, &c. 

HEAVE (V.) to riſe or ſwell as the breaſt of a 
woman does that is in affliction, or as dough 
does that is leavened, and laid in the warmth ; 
in Mechanicks, turning the capſtan or wind- 
laſs round, in order to draw up an anchor, 
a bale, &c. is called heaving at the capſtan ; 
alſo to throw a rope or any thing elſe over- 
board in a ſhip, or out of one's hand, is 
called heaving it; ſo to ſpread the top-ſail, 
or to hang out the flag of a ſhip, &c, is 
called heaving it; and in the Canting-Lan- 
trage, it is to rob or Real from any perſon. 


HED. 
or thing; and in the Sea-Lanpuape, 3 fl 
that riſes and falls only by the Ee 

the water, when ſhe is at anchor, is ſaid to 
heave and ſet. | a 
HEA'VEN (S.) this word has various fignifics. 
tions ; ſcmetimes jt means that place where 
the angels, ſaints and all good men are ſup. 
poſed to pay their continual adoration and 
praiſes to God, and where he more imme. 
diately ſhews himſelf in power and glory; 
ſometimes it means only that vaſt expanſs, 
where the ſtars are ; and ſometimes only the 
common atmoſphere or air ; and it is often 
applied to a ftate of happineſs, pleaſure, or 
content here, as well as hereafter, 
HEA'YVE-OFFERINGS (S.) the tithes or pre. 
ſents of the firſt fruits that in the ß 
church were preſented to the prieſts, 
HEA'VINESS (S.) weightineſs, drowſineſs, 


HEE/DL] 
HEE/DL] 


ſorrowfulneſs, unapprehenſiveneſs. or obſer 
HEA'VY (A.) weighty, ſad, mournful, far. HEEL (S 
rowful, flow, dull, blockiſh, or unappre- foot; i. 


maſt, f. 
pared a\ 
fide of t 
the top- 
HEEL (V 
ſhip lies 
afloat 01 
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henſive. 

HEBRA ISM (S.) a phnsſe, idiom, or ma - 
ner of ſpeaking uſed by the Hebrerys, or nz 
tives of Canaan, 

HE'/BREW (S.) the tongue ar language of the 
ancient Jeꝛus, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been 
the firſt and only language in the world; 
alſo a Jew or inhabitant of Canaan, 

HE'CATE (S.) a goddeſs called Lara in bes- 
ven, Diana on earth, and Hecate or Priſe- 
oY in hell; ſhe was repreſented with thres 

eads, viz, a nag's head on the right, : 
dog's head on the left, and a wild boar's in 
the middle, 

' HECATOMB (S.) a facrifice offered upon 
ſome very extraordinary occaſions, conſiſt 
ing of one hundred oxen, which the Lats 
demonians offered yearly for the hundred ci 
ties under their ſubjection, and which othen 
did in ſheep, lambs, &c. upon other occt- 
fions ; ſome affirm that it was not reſtrin- 

ed to that number only, but only ſignified 
great many, which might be leſs or more, 
according to the circumſtance of the per 
or thing. 

HE/CTOR (v.) to vapour, boaſt, brag, val 
inſult, affront, bully, or pretend to gra 
matters. 

HE/CTOR (S.) a man's name; alſo a nick» 
name for a cowardly bully, who pretends ta 
fight for the cauſes of whores, &c. alſo ont. 
who brags or boaſts much of what he i; 
capable of doing, | 

HEDGE (S.) a Gfonce or incloſure of ld 

made commonly of quick - ſets, ſm 
es, &c.  Clof a fel 

HEDGE (V.) to encompaſs or inclole *. 
with hedges; alſo to ſecure or re 
dangerous debt, voyage, Wager, &c. 

HE'/DGE-BIRD (S.) a ſcoundrel or wor 
ſorry fellow. 

HE'DGE-HOG (S.) a ſmall Four-foote? ie 
ture, defended by ſtrong briltles 11 0 


i 


, 


HEL 


thorns, all over his back, which when he 


rolls himſelf up, with his head between his | 


legs, ſerve as a defence for him againſt any 


other creature that may offer to hurt him, 


which it cannot do without offending him- 
ſelf; it lives in a hole under ground upon 
wild fruits, which he carries in thither, 


HEDGE TA/VERN or A/LEHOUSE (S.) a . 


by, obſcure houſe, that ſells very ordinary 

liquor, and commonly entertains diſorderly 

or mean company. : i 
HEED (S.) care, caution, obſervation, and di- 
\ ligence, | 

HEED (V.) to be cautious, watchful, obſer- 
yant and careful, 

HEE'DFUL (A.) careful, cautious, watchful, 
&c. | 

HEE/DLESS (A.) negligent, careleſs, &c. 

HEE'DLESSNESS (S.) without thought, care, 
or obſervation. ; 

HEEL (S.) the lower and hinder part of the 
foot ; in a Sbip, it is that part of the main- 
maſt, fore-maſt, and mizzen-maſt, which is 
pared away a little ſlanting on the afterward 
fide of the foot of the maſt, but the heels of 
the top-maſts are ſquare, | WE 

HEEL (V.) in the Sea-Language, is when a 
ſhip lies down on her fide, whether the be 
afloat or aground, and ſo ſhe heels much or 
little to the ſtarboard or port. ING 

HEE'LER (S.) in Cock-Fighting, is a cock that 


ſtrikes or cuts much with his ſpurs. 


HEGIRA (S.) properly ſignifies perſecution 


for the ſake of religion; the Mabomet ans call 
their epocha, or beginning of their preſent 
computation of time by this name, which 
commences from the flight of Mabomet from 
the city of Meccha, which, according to us, 
begins in the 6224 year of Chriſt, when 
Mahomet having conquered Medina, it ſo 
ſtartled the principal men of Meccha, that 
they raiſed a conſiderable power againſt him, 


by which they forced him to fly, on Friday 


the 15th of July, ann Chriſti 622. To un- 


derſtand the h gira truly, it muſt be obſerved, | 


1. That the Mabometan year is lunar, and 


it conſiſts of 12 lunar months of 30 and 29 


days alternately; ſo that their common year 
confifts of 354 days. 2, They uſed a period 
of 30 years, conſiſting of 19 common and 
II extraordinary ones, vl. of 355 days each, 
which are the 2, 5, 7, 10, 13. 16, 18, 21, 
24, 26, and 29; ſo that 33 Arabian years 
ms very near 32 Julian years; this occa- 
ions frequent miſtakes with thoſe hiſtorians, 
Who are not ſufficiently ſkilled in the nice 
aquſting the Arabian computation to the 
-uriſtian, in point of time, when any re- 
markable incident fell out; there are like- 


Wiſe ſeveral differences about the preciſe year | 


when the hegira be an, & 6 
and other 3 jg * Fe, Cap eee 


HEC'LER or HIGLER (S.) a foreſtaller, huck- 


7, or perſon that buys up proviſions in the 


fountry, and carries them to people's houſes | | 
| 


Whtead of ſelling them in the market, 


'HEI-DA'Y (Part.) what now, What's here, 
what's to be done, c. 


what larger and older than a calf, but not 
yet milched. 


thing; and Geometrically, is the third dimen- 
ſion of body, ere expreſſed by thick - 
neſs; in particular branches of the Matbe· 
 maticks, where ſolidity is not conſidered, it is 


place, as of the ſun, moon, ſtars, a houſe, 
mountain, ſteeple, &c. l 
HEIR (S.) one who ſucceeds to another's in- 


are ſeveral ſorts, as by the nearneſs of blood, 
which the laws of nations have made it the 
right to ſucceed ; ſome are called beirs of 
inheritance, which is when the preſent poſ- 
ſeſſor cannot ſet him aſide upon any account 
whatever, : | 
- Heir Apparent, is one that muſt ſucceed, 
unleſs the preſent laws of ſucceſſion are al- 
tered before the death of the preſent poſ- 
ſeſſor. | 
Heir Preſumptive, is the neareſt relation 
to the preſent poſſeſſor, and which, without 
the particular will of the teſtator, cannot be 
ſer aſide, 
HEVRESS (S.) a female or woman heir. 
HELVACA (S.) ſacrifices performed in ho- 
nour of the fun, 5 
HELVACAL (A.) pertaining or belonging ts 
the ſun; ſo in AMironomy, a tar riſes helia- 
cally, when it appears by coming out of the 


- hinders its being ſeen. 

HELIOCE'NTRICK (A.) a term in Arens. 
my, by which things are repreſented as they 
would appear, if the eye was placed in the 
center of the ſun, 


and meaſuring ſpiral lines upon a plain, and 
ſhewing their reſpective properties, i 
HE'LICON (S.) a famous hill of Phocrs in A 
chata, a province of Greece, conſecrated te 
Apollo and the Muſes, now called Stramu- 
lipa, taken particular notice of upon account 
of the fountains of Hippocrene and Aan pes 
the waters of which are reported to have 
done wonders, - : Pe 


ſun, | 
HE/LIOSCOPE (S.) a peculiar ſort of tele- 
ſcopes, that are prepared on purpoſe for ob- 
ſerving the ſun, without prejudicing the eye. 
HE'/LIOTROPE (S.) the ſun flower, called 


turn to the ſun. | 

HELISPHE/RICAL LINE (S.) is the rhumb 
line, or line deſcribed on the globe, wind- 
ing or turning round the globe ſpirally, and 
approaching continually nearer and nearer, 


without ceatring,ip ite HELIX 


HELICO'METRY (S.) the art of drawing. 


HELIO/GRAPHY (S.) the deſcription of the 


alſo turn-ſole, ſaid always to follow, or. 


HEVFER (S.) a virgin or maiden cow, ſome- 


HEIGHT (S.) the tallneſs of any perſon or 


called the altitude of a body from a certain 


heritance after his deceaſe, of which there 


rays of the ſun, where before it was hid, 
and ſets heliacally, when the ſun's ligbt 
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NL (S.) in Geometry, is the fame with a 
Spiral line; in Anatomy, it is the outward 


HEM 
with an indiffereut harbour, ve | 
eſpecially of fiſhermen ; its Dre F omen, 


* 


brim of the ear; in Archite&ure, it is the] ly on Thurſday; diſtant 
fnall volutes under the flower of the Corin: 4 y; dent from Longo 
th:ar capital. 


HELL (S.) is commonly underſtood of a place 
of puniſhment for the wicked after this lie, 


whither the vengeance of God follows them 


5 r (8 _ o meaſured miles, 
aſſiſtance, comfort, ſi 
aid of any ſort or kind. hands 
HELP (V.) to aſſiſt, forward, encourage 
promote, teach, or inſtruct. ; 


by an irreverfible decree, to eternal puniſh- FHE®LPFUL (A.) aſſiſting, forwarding, in- 


ment, and in this ſenſe, it is the oppoſite tc 
heaven ; the ancients were much divided in 
#heir opinion upon this ſubject, and the mary 
fables in the heathen mythology rendered, 1: | 


 eorntemptible enough; ſometimes it is meant 


- enly of a ſtate of ſervitude, uneaſineſs, c: 
great fatigue ; and ſometimes fo idly app'ied, 


as to mean only a place where taylors put | 


their ſtolen remnants of cloths, ſtuff, &c, 
Much pains have been taken to prove th 

icular place or fituation, as well as the 
duration, degrees, and kinds of puniſhment 
there exerciſed, all which can amount to very 
little ; ſometimes in Scripture, the grave is 
ealled by this name, &c. from this word de 
ſeribed as above, a lewd, graceleſs, ſtubborn 
wretch is called a c- born babe, hell- hound, 


&c. a tewd, vicious, proſtitute woman is“ 


called a Sef{-cat ; and a violent, diſorderly" 
Hackney coachman, a bell-driverr. | 
SE'LLENISM (S.) a Grecian phraſe, or Riom | 
of the Greek language. * 

ME'LLENISTS (S.) Greciam, or inhabitants 
of Greece, but more particularly applied to 2 
ſect among the Jeros, who living diſperſed 
in moſt provinces of the Roman empire, 
both read the ſcriptures in the Septuagint 
tranffation, and performed all their publick 
offices in the Greek tongue. | 

HE'/LLESPONT (S.) a narrow arm of the 
fea, betwixt Europe on the weſt, Aſia on 

the eaft, the Propontis or ſea of Marmora 
northward, the Egean ſea, now called the 

. Frebifelago, . ſouthward; it is now called 
the Dardanellian Straights, or Straights of 
Gallipoli, taking its original name from 
Heile, daughter to Athamas king of Thebes, 

who was drowned here, 

HE'LLISH (A.) very wicked, profligate, and 

- eutrageouſly bad, 

HELM (S.) that piece of timber which the 
Reerſman holds in his hand, to direct and 
govern the rudder ;\ if a ſhip be very foul, 
or too deep, or too light, ſhe will frequently 

.. fail as if ſhe had no rudder or heim. 

HE'/LMESLY (S.) in the North - Riding of 
Terkſbire, a town tolerably built with ſtone 
and ſlate houſes, whoſe market is weekly on 
Saturday, diftant from London 166 compu- 
ted, and 197 meaſured miles, | 

HE'/LMET (S.) a cap or armour for the head; 
in Heraldry, it is accounted the nobleſt part 
of the coat, and anciently they were re- 
ftrained and regulated by certain rules, but 
now very little regarded. 


ſtrücting, &c, 

HE'LPLESS (A.) one that is uncapable of 
performing what is. neceſfary without the 
aſſiſtance of others, as a bed-rid perſon ean- 
not get up and walk : alſo one that is defi. 
tate of friends or aſſiſtance. 

HE'LSTON (S.) in Cornwall, a good borough. 
town whoſe market is weekly on Saturday ; 
it is well ſeated upon the little river Cor, is 
one of the five coinage towns for tin, and 
has a tolerable harbour for ſhips a little be- 
low it, where the tin-ſhips load; it is large 
and populous, and drives. a conſiderable 
trade; has four large ſtreets, and a hand- 
ſome church; is governed by a mayor, al: 
dermen, &c, and ſends two members tg 

ö parliament; diſtant from London 226 com- 

puted, and 294 meaſured miles. 

HE'LTER-SKELTER (S.) a cant word for a 

rioteus, confuſed, diſorderly tumult. 

HELVE (S.) the handle of à bill, pick-ar, 
hammer, &c, 6 

HEM (Part.) ſo ho, heark, ſtop, ſtay, &, 

HEM (S.) the outward edge of cloth, filk, 
&c. turned inwards, and ſewed down to 
prevent its ravelling dr fuſſing out. 

HEM (V.) to turn down and ſew cloth, &c, 
alſo to encompaſs or ſurround a perſon or 
place, ſo as he or it cannot get out or e- 
ſcape; alſo to call after a perſon at 2 di- 
tance without naming him, &c. 

HEMERALO/PIA (S.) a diſtemper that db 
ables a perſon to ſee at any time but day- 
light. 

HE MEROBAPTISTS (S,) a ſect among the 
Ferws, ſo called, becauſe 
wafhed themſelves every” day in the year, e- 
ſteeming holineſs to conſiſt in ſuch ablutions; 
they followed the opinions of the Phariſees, | 
excepting that they denied the reſurrection, 

HE'MI (S.) a word uſed only in compoſition , 
and then always ſignifies a half; as bot 


circle, half a circle, hemi-ſphere, half 2 


ſphere or globe, in which form the heavens 
- always appear to every beholder, who cone 
: Linually ſtands in the center of his ow 
view; it is alſo the name for a map ot five 
jection of half the terreſtrial globe, o ce. 
leſtial ſphere on a plane; ſo in Mit 
hemi-tone is half a note or tene. : 
HE!/MLOCK (S.) a narcotick plant 2 
phyſick, and commenly reported to be of 4 
oiſonous nature, ; calle 
HE'MORRHOIDS (S.) the diſtemper « 
the piles, 


HE'LMSTON or BRVGHT-HELMSTON | 
{8.) in Suffex, a large, but ill-built town 


; 


HEMP (S.) an ordinary or coarſe ſort gh 
I 


they bathed or 


whfu! ! 
ropes, | 
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| Tolates to tl 


HER 


fa ſes, particularly to produce | 
os this . 
(S.) a woman whoſe 


thread, 


, ftrong cloth, 
RE'MPEN WIDOW 
was hanged. vg | 
STEAD (80 in Hertfordſhire, a town- 
corperate, by the name of the bailiff and in- 
habitants, &c. it has a great market weekly 
on Thurſday, of corn, and all ſorts of provi- 
hons ; diſtant from London about 23 miles, 
HEN (S.) 2 common name for the female of 


| ſorts of fowls. | - 
HENCEFORTH or HE'NCEFORWARD 


(part.) from this time forward, or any time | 


et to come. ; 
HENDECACON (S.) a figure in Geometry, 
that has eleven ſides. 


HEN. HEA RTED (A.) of a cowardly, fearful, | 


or timorous diſpoſition. | 

HENLEY (S.) in Oxfordſhire, commonly called 
Henly upon Thames, is the moſt noted town 
in the whole county; it is a large corpo- 
ration-town, governed by a warden, burgeſſes, 
and inferior officers ; its market is weekly 
en Thurſday, which is very great for timber 
and all ſorts of grain, eſpecially malt'; the 
inhabitants are generally meal-men, malt- 
ers, and bargemen, who carry corn and 
wood to London ; the bridge here over the 
river was formerly built with ſtone, but is 
now made of wood; diſtant from London 
29 computed, and 35 meaſured miles. 

HENLEY (S.) in Warwickſhire, a ſmall town, 
that has a mean market weekly on Monday ; 


diſtant from London 72 computed, and 84 


meaſured miles, 

HEN-PE/CKED (A.) a man that is over- 
awed by his wife, and dares de nothing 

diſagreeable to her inclinations, 

STKE. (A.) of, or belonging to the 
ver, 

HEPS or HIPS (S.) the fruit of the black 
thorn-tree, 

HEPTAE/DROV (S.) a figure of ſeven ſides. 

HE'PTAGON (S.) a figure conſiſting of ſeven 
hdes and ſeven angles, i 

HE'PTARCHY (S.) a government of ſeven 
kings, and with us generally means that 
part of Britain called England, which was 
divided into ſeven parts or kingdoms by the 
daran, before it came all under the domi- 
nion of Egbert, who by reducing the reſt, 

| Was the firſt monarch of England, be.ng 
crowned king of the whole, anno $19. 

HE'PTATEUCH (S.) a book containing ſe- 
Ven parts or volumes, upon which account 
ſome add the books of Jeſbua and Judges to 
tne five books of Maſes, and call them by 
this name. We 

HER (S.) the third perſon of the female kind 

e ſpoken of. 
Abr (S.) the art of armoury and 
lazoning, or the knowledge of what relates 
to the bearing of arms, and the laws and re- 
eulations thereof 3 it alſo comprehends what 

| Tolates to the marſhalling ef ſolemn caval- 


funerals, nuptials of princes, &c. 


RE 


- cades, proceſſions, and other ceremonies i. 


% 
* 


coronations, inſtallments, creations of 


HE RAL DS (S.) are thoſe officers of a prince, 


or ſovereign ſtate, whoſe office it is to declare 
war, and to proclaim peace, to ſummon 


places to ſurrender, to aſſiſt at the ceremo- 


nies of coronations, chriſtenings, weddings, 


and funerals of princes, at the general meet- 


ings of ſtates, the renewing of leagacs, 


ſolemn oaths, royal feaſts, publick ſhews 
and tournaments, entries of kings and queens, 


and all ſuch publick actions of ſtate; ancient 
ly they were held in much greater eſtrem 
than they are at, preſent, having loſt much 
of their ancient prerogatives; with us the 
name king, as added to their character, uſed 
to mean only the principal or chief of tne 
company or college, who in many ceremo- 
nies, where he repreſented the king's per- 
ſon, uſed to wear a crown, for which rea- 
ſon he was always a knight ; formerly there 
were but two of them here in England, one 
for the ſouth parts, called Clarencieux, the o- 
ther for the north, called Norray, Richard III. 
formed them into a college, and endowed 
them with privileges; and Edward IV. de- 
clared them free from all ſuoſigies, taxes, and 
other offices; Philip and Mary enlarged their 
privileges, and confirmed them by 12 , 
patents, in which their titles and order find 
thus; Garter, principal king at arms; Ca- 
rencieux, king at arms by ſouth Trent; Nor- © 
roy, king at arms by north Trent, Garter was 
inſtituted by Henry V. whoſe office principal- 
ly reſpected the Ceremonies and ſolemnities 
which concern the moſt noble order of the 
garter, and to marſhal the funerals of the 
knights of the garter; Clarencieux was inſti- 
tuted by Edward VI. and his office is to regu- 
late all ſuch ſolemn funcrals of all degrees un- 


der peers, as happen by ſouth Trent z under 


theſe are five others, .and four purſuivants ; in 


Scotland, the chief herald is called Lion king 


at arms, who has ſundry others under him. 


HERB (S.) a common name to all plants, whoſe 


ſtalks or ſtems do not grow large, or united 
enough to become wood, and ſo die away 
every year after their ſeed is become ripe ; 
of thele, in ſome the root periſhe? with the 


ſtem, as wheat, rye, barley, &c. and ſo are 


neceſſarily raiſed from the freſh ſeed every 
year; and inothers the roots laſt many years, 
as mint, fennel, &c, ſome keep their leaves 
all the year round, and are called ever-greens, 
as the aſagabaca, yellow violet, &c. others 
ſhed their leaves, and remain bare part of 
the year, as fern, coltsfoot, &c. they are 
further diſtinguiſhed into kitchen or ſallad- 
herbs, and medicina! or phyſical herbs, 


HERBAGE (S.) all kinds of herbs whatever; | 


and in Lao, it ſignifies the paſture or fruits 
of the earth, provided by nature for the 
food of cattle, | 


HE'/RBAL {(S.) a treatiſe or book that handles 


HER 


er diſcourſes upon the” conftruftion of the 
parts, and all the know virtues and proper- 
ties of herbs; and ſometimes it is taken for 
a collection of varieus ſorts of them, paſted 
into a book to compare the definition and 
thing together, in order to underſtand and 
know every herb upon fight. The method 
of preparing them is thus; the flowers, 
leaves, &c. being gathered perfectly ripe, 
and in their true colours, are to be ſpread on 
brown paper, with the parts all diſplayed as 
diſtinctly as may be. If the ſtem or the 
body of the flower, &c. be thick, one half 
to be pared away to make it lie flat; this 
done, put another ſheet of brown paper over 
them, and then put the whole between two 
Toon plates ſcrewed tight together, and thus 
| xg. bake them in a ſlack oven for two 
ours ; when taken out, waſh them over 
with a mixture of brandy and aqua fortis, 
and lay them on freſh paper to dry; when 


— 


dry, ſmear or lick the backſides over with a 


bruſh dipped in a diſſolution of gum dragon, 

to make them ſtick, and ſpread or lay them 

in a paper book prepared for that purpoſe, 
where they will lie faſt, and always look freſh. 

HE'RBALIST or HE'RBARIST (S.) one who 
is ſkilled in the ſhape, virtues and uſes of 

herbs, ſometimes called a botaniſt. 

HERBUIFEROUS (A. ) that bears, brings forth, 
or produces herbs, 

HERCU'LEAN (A.) ſomething that pertains, 
relates, or belongs to Hercules, the reputed 
god of Strength; any thing that requires 
_ labour, ftrength, or difficulty to per- 
form. - 

HE'RCULES (S.) the ſon of Jupiter, by Ae- 
mena, born at Thebes in Beotia ; by the envy 
of Juno he narrowly eſcaped death; two ſer- 
pents being ſent te kill him in his cradle, he 

overcame and killed them, by pulling them 
to pieces. After having performed many 
extraordinary things by the command of 
| Euryſtheus, he accompliſhed the twelve fol- 
lowing works or exploits, commonly and 
emphatically called his labours. 1. He over- 
came the lion of Nemea whoſe ſkin he wore 
continually afterwards, for which reaſon 
painters, ſculptors, &c. commonly repreſent 
him ſo dreſſed, 2. He deſtroyed the hydra, 
or monſter with ſeven heads. 3. He con- 
quered the Erymanthean boar, 4. He caught 
a hind with golden horns, and brazen hcofs, 
in the foreſt of Partbenia, after a year's 
hunting. 5. He. deftroyed the Harpies. 6. 
He ſubdued the Amazons, took their queen's 

irdle, and obliged her to marry his friend 
Theſeus, 7. He cleanſed Augeas's ſtable. 
38. He overcame the Cretan bull, Paſipbae's 
gallant, who vomited fire, 9. He killed Dio- 
mede, and his horſes which he fed with mens 
fleſh, 10. He ſubdued the Spaniſh Geryon, 
and carried away his flock. 11. He took 
away the golden apples from the garden of 
Heſperides, and killed the dragon that watch · 


ed them, 12, He brought Cerberus with the 


* 


three heads, from hell; befides chef. of 37 ei 
conquered the Centaurs, ctuſhed Ale k * * 
death betwixt his arms, carried the deans man, an 
of the heavens to relieve Atlas, Ec. Afur recorder, 
his death, he was taken into the number of four of 
the gods, and married Hebe, the goddeſs of © peace, g 
Youth, The ancients moralize this {4} town-cle 
thus : By Hercules, they ſay the ſtrength of It hath 

_ reaſon and philoſophy is meant, which fa: Wedneſd 
dues and conquers our . irregular paſſions; carries 0 
that his marriage intimates, that great and other lea 
noble actions are always freſh and bloomin poor buſi 
in the memory of all, by being tranſmit the city ĩ 
in the hiſtories of their times, to the lates afſizes, q 
poſterity 3 ſome would imagine, that all this publick 
fabulous romance took its riſe from the ex- members 
traordinary profits and advantages of ſome ted, and 
Phoncan merchants; who traded and ſet- 2 
tled colonies in divers places; others ins- HEREFO] 
sine, that the whole is only an hyperbolica en 
repreſentation of what % did for the for many 
children of Iſrael ; in Afronamy, one of the of Engla 
northern conſtellations is called by this exceeds a 
name, which, according to Pioleny's cat. to which 
logue, contains 29 ſtars, by Tycko's 28, and called app 
in the Britannick 95. cyder in v. 

HER D (S.) a great number of eatable cattle af county, be 
the larger ſort, as cows, oxen, bucks, &. fore and 

alſo of wild beaſts, &c, ECT. * hill 

HERD (V.) to keep or join company vith frire, on 
others of a like fort or kind, whether heafs by 85 * 
or wen. 2 

HE'/RDSMAN (S.) the manager, keeper, looks 494 ws 
er after, and feeder of large Cattle, &c. ing fruitfu 

HERE (Part.) in this place, &c. habitants | 

HEREA/FTER (Part) for, or in the time to corded, th: 
come, or after this preſent time, Janes I, 

HEREBY! (Part.) impowering, authorizing 2 dar 
POE, or commanding the doing any N 
thing. x 

HEREDUTAMENTS (S.) in Low, are fuk has $ mar} 
immoveable things as a man may have to 60 abe 
himſelf, and his heirs, by way of inheritan 3 
or which not being determined by will, @ 1 
naturally, and of courſe deſcend to hin 7 "ans 
and his next of blood, and fall not within has; 1 
the compaſs and direction af an executof hs etend It 
and adminiſtrator. ERE'SIAR 

HERE'/DITARY (A) any thing that came chief 0 
by right of ſuccefſion, or from our ab FRESY 8 
ceſtors, whether lands, offices, or diſten- choice Ay 
pers, &c, 

HE/REFORD (s.) is not only the chief plat mm, 
in Hereferdſhire, but alſo of all the counts "RR 3 
weſt of the Severn, being a city and a biegt! at. BY 
ſee ; before the late rebellion it was 0 re 
ſtrong, and well fortified, and had b churche ERETICA 
but during the ſiege two were domoliſted contradictor 
never ſince rebuilt ; it is a large and peru FRETICK 
city, but the houſes generally old, 10 invents, or 
mean; the ſtreets are very dirty, lying by ritical o a 
on the banks of the ye, which almoſt W naciouſ ' 
-rounds it, and which, as often as the re all poſſible i 
ſwell it, incommod-s the inhabitants; ry _ 


BReTOr, 
governed by * may or, ch oſen yearly 4 | Toro 


HER 
„ 432ens, who are called the election, 
ef roger I after known for an alder- 
man, and clothed in ſcarlet, 12 aldermen, A 
recorder, and ſundry common: council men; 
four of the eldeſt aldermen are juſtices of the 
peace, graced with a ſword-bearer, recorder, 
town-clerk, and four. ſerjeants with mace, 
It hath weekly three good markets, vx. 
Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday; this town 
carries on a great traffick for gloves, and 


other leathern wares, but as this is but a 


buſineſs, the corporation dwindles, and 
Kay is but thinly inhabited ; though the 
afſizes, quarter and petty ſeſſions, and moſt 
publick meetings, are held here; it ſends two 
members to parliament, and is 101 compu- 
ted, and 131 meaſured miles diſtant from 


Lindon. 

HEREFORDSHIRE (S.) before the conqueſt, 

' was reckoned a part of Wales, but now, and 
for many ages paſt, one of the counties 
of England; this county boaſts, that it 
exceeds in wood, wheat, wool, and water, 
to which they add various ſorts of the fruit 
called apples, from which is made excellent 
cyder in very great quantities; it is an inland 
county, bounded on the north by Morceſter- 
fire and Shropſhire, on the eaſt with the Mal- 
werne hills, which part it from Glouceſter- 
Fire, on the ſouth with Monmouthſhire, and 
on the weſt it is parted from BrecknockſÞire, 


by the Hatteral hills: The climate is very 


temperate and healthful, and the ſoil exceed- 
ing fruitful, by which means many of its in- 
habitants live to a very great age, it being re- 
corded, that ſerjeant He.ſtins entertained king 
James I, among other diverſions, with a 


morice danced by ten aged people, the ſum | 


of whoſe ages made more than a thouſand 
years: It ſends 8 members to parliament, 


has 8 market-towns, 176 pariſhes, 11 hun- 


dreds, about 15,000 houſes, and 90, ooo 
inhabitants, and is 102 miles in circumference 
| being nearly circular, "Formerly, as this 
county was a frontier between England and 
Malu, it was defended by 28 ſtrong caſtles, 
| to defend it from the Welſb invaſions, but they 
are now moſt of them demoliſhed. 
ERE'SIARCH (S.) a ring-leader, inventor, 
chief or head of any hereſy. | 
ERESY (S.) this word properly ſignifies only 
choice or liberty, and was formerly uſed to 
denote a particular ſect; but now, and for 
many ages paſt, it has been, and ſtill is 


taken in a bad ſenſe, and means ſome funda- 


mental error againſt religion, follow'd with 
voſtinacy, and a reſolute refuſal of conviction. 
IERE'TICAL (A.) any thing that is falſe or 
contradiftory to common or known truths, 
IERETICK (s.) one who holds, maintains, 
ments, or propagates known falſities or he- 
ntical opinions in the Chriſtian religion perti- 
nacioully, obſtinately, and wilfally, againſt 
ul poſſible methods of conviction. 
ERETOFORE (part.) in time paſt, 


hat q 


HER 
HEREUP!ON (Part.) immediately, c. 
HEREWT'TH (Part.) along or together with, 
another perſon or thihg, | | | 
HE'RITAGE (S.) an eftate, &c. that comes 
do a perſon by ſucceſſion or lot. | 
HE'RLING (S.) in Norfolk, is but a ſmall 
town, but has weekly a good market oa 
Tueſday, chiefly for linen yarn and linen 
cloth; 75 computed, and 88 meaſured miles 
diſtant from London, \ 
HERMA/PHRODITE (S.) an idol of the 
ancients, of both ſexes, compoſed of Hermes 
or Mercury, and Aphrodite or Venus; amon 
Us now, it means a perſon who has the Wa 
tinguiſhing marks of both ſexes viſible, about 
which the phyficians and ſurgeons are very 


denying it poſſible ; the Botaniſts and Floriſts 
call ſeveral plants and flowers by this name, 
and the Virtugſi affirm, there are many rep- 
tiles of this kind, ſome of which, they af- 
firm, perform the office of both ſexes at 
once ; nay, others go ſo far, as to affirm, 
there are worms that may beget young upon 
themſelves, 

HERMES (S.) among the Ancients, was one 
of the names of Mercury, or the god of elo- 
quence; it is alſo the name of a perſon, 
commonly ſurnamed Tr:ſmegiſtus, or Thrice 
Great, a famous Egyptian philofopher, ſup- 
poſed to live in the reign of Ninus, after 
Moſes; he was the firſt that began to leave 
off aſtrology, to admire the other wonders 
of nature; he proved there was but one 


God, creator of all things; he divided the © 


day into 12 hours, and is ſuppoſed to be the 


firſt that divided the Zodiack into the preſent - 


12 ſigns or portions, 


which undertakes to ſolve the ſeveral pha- 
nomena of nature from the three chymical 
principles, ſalt, fulphur, and mercury. 
HERME'TICK ART or SCIENCE (S.) 
chymiſtry, 
HERME'TICK SEAL (S.) is the cloſing the 
neck of a glaſs bottle, by heating it to ſuck. 
a degree, that it is ready to melt, and then, 


it together, 

HE'RMIT (S.) a name given at the firſt to 
thoſe that retired to deſart places, to avoid 
perſecution, where they gave themſelves up 


to prayers, faſting, and meditation; they 


were alſo called anchorets; they commonl. 
lodged in dark caves, and their food was ſuc 
roots, &c. that nature beſtowed freely with- 
out culture; from theſe came the monks, 
and almoſt all the ſorts of religious aſſembliee 
that live in monaſteries, &c, 
HE'RMITAGE (S.) the lodging or dwelling- 
place of a hermit; and is ſometimes applied 


&c, for ſtudy, diverſion, &c. 3 
HERMLTICAL (A.) like or. belonging to a 


| hermit. 
| - —  HERMI- 


much diſagreed, ſome affirming and others 


HERME'/TICAL PHILOSOPHY (s.) that 


with a pair of hot pincers, cloſing or twiſting * 
2 


to any place of retirement built in Sardens, : 
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HERMITORY (S.) a chapel or place ſet apart 
for prayers, belonging to an hermitage. 


| N (S.) a large wild bird that flies very | 
: kigh, and lives moſtly upon fiſh, and in wa- 


try places, and is <iſtinguiſhed by its beak 
and long neck; there are ſeveral ſpccies of 


them, called by different names, as bitterns, | 
.curlews, the ſtork, &c. they build their neſts | 


in vaſt high trees, and are reported to be ſo 
hot in nature, that if their ordure falls on a 
tree, it loſes its verdure, and dies. 
HERNER (S.) a common place where herns 
. reſort to rooſt, build, and breed. 
-HE'RNIA (S.) a rupture or ſwelling about the 
navel, and other places of the lower parts 


of the belly, and of which there are abun- | 


dance of ſorts, that go 


by as many various 
. Names, . 8 


HE RNIOUs (A.) burſten, ſubject or inclin- 


ing to burſtengsis, &c. 
HERO (S.) a name formerly given to famous 
- men, otherwiſe called demi- gods, becauſe 
the heathens believed, that their great ac- 
tions exalted them unto heaven after their 
death; there were two ſorts of them, the 
one pretended to be only of mortal race, o- 
thers to be deſcended at leaſt from a god or 
«goddeſs, in conjunction with one of the hu- 
man ſpecies; and now, any great and cou- 
rageous perſon, general, &c. is called a hero, 
as is alſo the principal perſon in a play. 
HERO DIANS (S.) a ſect among the Foros, 
who believed, that Herod was the Methah 
promiſed by the prophets, becauſe the ſcep- 
ter was ſeparated frem the tribe of Judab, 
when he came to the crown. 
HEROVICK (A.) ſomething honourable and 
,. worthy, brave and couragious, like the ac- 
tions, or worthy of an hero. | | 
. » Heraick Poem, one that treats of great 
find worthy actions, and is ſometimes call- 
eld an epick poem; it is commonly divided 
+. Into fix parts, viz, the fable, the action, 
the narration, the characters, the machines, 
the thoughts and expreſſions; and in Eng- 
Ip, it conſiſts of lines that have in genera] 
.. ten; ſyllables, whether in rhime or blank 
verſe, as Milton's Paradiſe Leſt, the Cam. 
785 Sc. | 
HE ROIN (S.) a famous woman that has done 
or now'does ſomething very great, noble, or 
remarkable. b | 
HE'ROISM (S.) the actions, behaviour, and 
principles of an hero or heroin. | 
HE RON (S.) a large water-fowl. 
-HE'RPES (S.) a ſpreading, inflammatory diſ- 
eaſe, commonly called the ſhingles, con- 
.  Gfting'of a very great number of corroſive, 
pourulent puſt uſes, that teaze the patient with 
2 a continual itching, and heated uneaſineſs ; 
as there are various degrees of infection, ſo 
it goes by various names. ; 
- HE'RRINGS (S.) the name of a very good, 
© _ Jrnall,. eating fiſh, caught in the Britiſb ſeas, 
Ain great quantities, which both ourſelves and 


N 


HET 


| the Dutch make a ve t ; i 
8 proſit of, both by renn n, ” oh 
exporting them abroad ; they are re ge. "0s F 
N freſh, or juſt as they are caught, and alio or 
| falted, dried, and pick led. ; HEW ( 
| HERSE (S.) a Covered carriage for dead bo- with i 
dies; alſo an offenſive warlike engine in th 1160 01 
ſhape of an harrow full of ſharp iron ft keg of an 
| which the aſſailed throw in the way of HE/WEL 
aſſailants, to hinder both horſe and foot pur- ment i 
| ſuing them, by throwing them down with HE/XAC 
the points upwards, the im 
HE'SITANCY or HESITAYTION (s.) an fxth, 
| undeterminedneſs, upon the account of the HEXAF! 
uncertainty of the thing; alſo a ftammering the regt 
or faultering in the ſpeech of a perſon, either called-a 
| through ſome ſettled natural imperfection in HE'XAG 
the organs of ſpeech, or by reaſon of fone hx ſides 
| ſudden ſurprize. ; | ſides are 
HE/SITATE (V.) to doubt, ſuſpect, or. be gon; in 
uncertain, what to ſay or do, to be irteſo- baſtions. 
lute; alſo to ſtammer or faulter in one! HEX AG 
ſpeech. ſides and 
HE SPER (S.) in Afronomy, the far callel HEXA MI 
alſo Veſper, Phoſpbor, Lucifer, the morning KF vpon the 
and ſometimes the evening ſtar ; ſome a- HEXA'M) 
firm this ſtar took its name from Heſprr, the ſix feet, 
brother of Atlas, who is reported to have HEXAPE! 
ſtaid ſo long upon mount Atlas, contem- ſix leaves 
plating the ſtars, that he was changed into HEX APL. 
this called by his name. brew text 
HESPE'RIDES (S.) the three daughters of and Greek 
Heſper, the brother of Atlas, called Ay), the Septus 
Areibuſa, and Heſperarethrſa; abundance of machus, it 
fables are reported of them, as the having added to! 
and keeping gardens that produced golden tho witho! 
apples, guarded by a dragon at the entrance called Ma 
of it; others, that they had ſheep vith Origen join 
golden fleeces, &c. and til] tl 
HE/TEROCLITE (S.) a term in Cramne, Pla, becaut 
that ſignifies an irregular or anomalous word, only of ce 
which either in the declenſion, conjugation, | the lame \ 
or regimen, deyiates from the common rule in many pl 
of grammar, and is particularly applied to the Pfalnis 
nouns, which vary caſes, numbers, &. har. of the H 
ing fewer or more than ordinary, and theſe When the 
according as they are circumitanced, 48 tion of th 
called aptotes, diptotes, monoptotes, & Hnmacbut, 
HE'/TERODOX (A.) ſome opinions contrap tapla to all 
to the eſtabliſhed and true faith generally n. EXA'STIC 
ceived in the church; but this word is wet Lo fix yerſ 
often applied by different parties to different EXAM (« 
things, each accuſing the other of beter. of great fa 
doxy, when perhaps they are both fo. or a conſid 
HE'/TERODOXY or HE'TERODOXNBI ed Hexemſb; 
(S.) the contradictiouſneſs of a petſon 5 * tow 
nation's opinions from known, eſtabliſh wave this t 
truths, eſpecially in matters of religion. and with a 
HETEROGE/NEAL or HETEROGENE ell into t 
OUS (A.) of a differing or diſagreeing g. 7 ueſday, a 
lity, kind, or nature, | "5p wy a 
1ETEROGE/NEOUSNESS (S,) the com 08 (8 
riety or difference between diſagreeing pe rage Ae 
ſons or things. Gorraptical um 1 ” , 
Tape: 7 
| HETERO SCII (5.) 2 C, e 
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185 1164 to thoſe inhabitants of the 


» dung, hoſe ſhadow at noon is always Pro- 
oth jected the ſame way, as that of the inhabje 
he temperate zone does. EX, 
alſo 116 to js or divide ſtones or timber 
bo with iron inſtruments or tools, 
* | WW of HUE 2 colour or appearance 
erſon or thing. N 
Th WII (8) one whoſe buſineſs or pf 
ment is to cut ſtones or timber fit for all uſes. 
teen (5) be in Ae, for 
the imperfect chord, which we now call a 
ſixth. 118 ? < : 
Fo HEXAE/DRON (S.) in Geometry, is one of | 
ring the regular bodies, having fix ſides, vulgarly 
ither called a cube. ; e| 
11 HEXAGON (S.) in Geometry, is a figure of 
ſome þx fides and as many angles, and when the 
ſides are equal, it is called a regular hexa- 
1. be gon ; in Fortification, it is a fortreſs with fix 
reſo- baſtions. . ; 1 
ond HEXA/GONAL (A.) ſomething that has fix 
ſides and angles, : . 
called HEXA'MERON (S.) a treatiſe or diſcourſe 
rning # vpon the ſix days work of creation, | 
ie of HEXA'METERS (S.) Latin verſes that have 
ſix feet, ? f 
15 HEXAPE/TALOUS (A.) ſuch flowers as have 
items ſix leaves. Bo 
| into HEXAPLA (S.) a book containing the He- 
brezw text of the bible, written in Hebrew 
en of and Greek characters; with the tranſlations of 
Aol, the Sepruagint, Aguila, Theodotion, and Sym- 
ce of machus, in fix ſeveral columns; there was 
ring added to it a fifth tranſlation found at Feri- 
zolden tho without the author's name, and a fixth, 
trance called Nicopolitan, becauſe found at Nicopolis. 
with 0r1gen joined to it a tranſlation of the Pſalms, 
and ſtil] the book retained the name of Hexa- 
une, fla, becauſe the 5th and 6th tranſlations were 
word only of certain books of the bible, and fo 
ations the ſame work of Origen had but fix columns | 
n rule in many places, eight in ſome; and nine on 
ied to the Pfalnis, Others think the two columns 
„ have of the Hebrew, text were not reckoned, 
theſe When the edition contained only the tranſla- 
J ad tion of the LXX, Aguila, dotion, and 
Ke. Symmachus, it was called Tetrapla, and Oc- 
tray tapla to all the eight, | 
I , . © / + 8. 
ly re EXA'STICK (A.) conſiſting of ſix ſtanzas, 
s ver | or ſix yerſes, : 
ferent EXAM (S.) in Northumberland, formerly 
deter- of great fame and beauty, and the ground 
for a conſiderable diſtance round it, was call- 
(NES ed Hexamſbire; it is at preſent a good bai- 
an's Of liwick town, on the river Tyne; a little 
blihdl abore this town ſouth and north T, yne meet, 
on, and with a full ſtream in one channel empties |. 
ENT: itlelf into the fea; its market is weekly on 
g qu ueſday, and is diſtant from London 211 
| 3 and 276 meaſured miles. 
cots "108 (S.) an opening, chaſm, or gap ; | 
ng pete rags Oy applied to thoſe verſes, 
w Men 
bh on the jaws to 


|| rhofe ſpread, and the ſound to be very tark, 


HIBE'RNIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to 
| Hibernia, or Ireland, as the people, language, 


1 
+ cuſtoms, produce, &c. 


| | ſome diſorder of the breaſt, ring too fre- 
quently frbm too freely drinking large quau- 
tities of liquor, SEE * MM 
HICK (S.) a filly; ignorant perſon, that may 
. eaſily be impoſed bn and cheated; 
HVCKLING (S.) a market-town in Nerfolt; 
101 computed, and 120 meaſured miles 2 
tant from London. 


particularly applied to thoſe of large cattle. 
HIDE (V.) to cover, or put a perſon or thing 

in a private, obſcure, or dark place, fo as it 
may be very difficult for another to find it; 
in the Scripture Language, it often fignifies 
to defend or protect againſt the injurious af- 
ſaults of our enemies; alſo to wifhdraw or 
abſcond from one's uſual habitation for debt, 


or what is commonly called breaking in a 


ſhop-keeper. .. 


HIDE-BOUND (A.) in Farriery} à diftemper 


that cauſes the ſkin to ſtick ſo cloſe 8 Os 


upon the bones, that it eannot be Jooſened 


by the hand; in Huſbandry, when the bark: 
of a tree is not ſappy enough, but clings too 
cloſely to the main body or wood of the tree 
| and when applied to Men, it means narrow 
ſoul'd, covetous, ſtingy, or niggardly, 
HIDE OF LAND (S.) ſo much as can be cuf- 
tivated or ploughed by ne plough. 


or diſagreeable to look at, or hear of. 
HIERA/RCHICAL (A.) of or belonging to 
the hierarchy or holy government. 
HVERARCHY (8) facred, divine, or holy 
government or order; when confidereq of 
unembodied beings, it is applied to the an- 
gels, which Dionyſius divides into three or- 
ders or claſſes, each ſubdivided” inte three. 
others; the firſt contains the three quires of 
ſeraphims, cherubims, and thrones; the ſe- 
cond, the dominions, powers, and princi- 
palities; the third the virtues, arch-angels, 
and angels; and when applied to Men, it 
ſignifies the dignities and diſtinctions in the 
church government. 3 : 
HIEROGLY'PHICK or HIEROGLY'PHI- 
CAL (A.) ſymbolical, or repreſenting any 
thing by pictures, that is ſuppoſed not fit or 


43, 


——_— — 


proper to be ſpoke in words. | | 
AIEROGLY!/PHICKS (S.) certain images or 
| figures which, for the greater veneration, the 
ancients called facred;” much uſed, eſpecially 
by the Egyptiant, to expreſs the principal Joc- 
. © trines of their divinity, and other moraFang 


vented by the prieſts; and of courſe they 
. were the only expoſitors of them, which nut 
only got them great fums, but alio great 


power bogs authority over the common peo- 


ple; 


&c EF 
HI'CCOUGH' or HFCKUP: (s.) a trouble- 


HIDE (S.) the ſkin of any animal, but |; ore 


HIDEOUS (A.] frightfül, terrible; amazing, 


| political ſciences, which were repreſented on 
ſtones, obeliſks, or pyramids ; they were in- 


” 


— 


ra 


"+7 

ple; this being eſteemed a conſiderable part, 
if not the whole of their learning. 
HIERO'/GRAPHER (S.) a writer or compoſer 
of holy or ſacred writings. 


HIERO'GRAPHY (S.) ſacred or 


tings. 
HIERO'SCOPY (S.) a divination or propheſy- 
ing, from obſerving, viewing, and conſider- 
ing the ſeveral circumſtances of the victim, 
that occurred during the courſe of the ſa- 
crifice, 
HIGH (A.) tall, lofty ; alſo the dignity or au- 
thority of a prince or chicf magiſtrate, &c. 
HI'GHAM FERRIS or FE'RRERS (S.) in 
Northamptonſhire, an ancient borough and 
town corporate, pleaſantly ſeated upon a riſing 
ground on the banks of the river Nyre; it is 
ſmall, but clean, dry, and healthful ; governed 
by a mayor, 7 aldermen, 13 capital burgeſſes, 
a ſteward, Sc. has a good market weekly on 
Saturday, and ſends one member to parlia- 


: holy wri- 


60 meaſured miles, 
HI/'GHNESS (8.) the diſtance from the ground 
.to the top of a thing, whether a man, tree, 
horſe, &c, alſo the appellation given to 
rinces, h | 
HIGH-PLACES (S.) certain mountains or 
elevated places, where the heathens and 
\ Jews worſhipped idols, and committed all 
manner of diſorderly impurities ; in the ear- 
lieft antiquity the heathens were ſo far from 
having any temples for religious worſhip, 
that they did not think it lawful to build 
them ; for looking upon the ſun as the ſu- 
preme deity, they thought it improper to 
confine him to the narrow compaſs of a 
houſe, it being common for them to ſay, The 
zwbole World is the Sun's Temple; and when 
they firſt began building of temples, they uſed 
to have the tops or roofs open, and uſed to 
plant trees to render the place more ſolemn, 
_ pleaſant, and entertaining for the worſhip- 
pers of the ſeveral deities in the places ſepa- 
rated or conſecrated for this purpoſe, which 
the Iraelites imitated fo far, as to have a col- 
lege of priefts ſettled, called the prophets of 
the grove, who, I Kirgs xviii. 19. are ſaid 
to be 400; they had likewiſe groves or Higb- 
Places to particular idols, as appears, 2 Chron. | 
xv. 16, where they committed all manner of | 
abominations in groves, caves, and tents ſet | 
apart for proſtitution and impurity. 


from its ſituation on an hill in the fartheſt 
corner of the county n rth, has a good market 

. weekly on Wedneſday, for cattie, as well as 

. Proviſions ; diſtant trom Lon. on bo computed, 
and 69 meaſured miles. 

HIGLER (S.) one who buys fowls, butter, 

&. in the country, and brings them to town 
. to (ell, 

RILA'RIA (S.) certain feaſts, rejoicings, or 

merriments celebra: ed on the 25th of Marcb, 


ment; diſtant from London 51 computed, and | 


HIGHWORTH (S.) in Miliſoire, fo called 


| 
1 


. 


a flanr 
HIPPO/ 
macy, i 
piece o 
are ſew 


HIP 
the gods, in which any man had the 
to take what mark of dignity 
himſelf, n 

HILL (S.) 5 riſing ou ſometimes, when 
It is very large, called a mountai 
but ſmall; u hillock. N 

HILLOCK (S.) a ſmall hill, or little piece of 

riſing ground. 8 

HYLLOCKY (A.) ground that is very ine 
gular, or full of ſmall hills and dales. 

HILT (S.) the handle of a ſword, or that part 
into which the blade is faſtened, and which is 
held in the hand of the uſer, 

HIM (S.) a variation of the word be, and uſed 
when an abſent man is ſpoken of; as1 will 
tell him of it, I will aſk him about it, &c, 

HIN (S.) a Hebreav meaſure which was half cf 
a ſeah, and the ſixth part of a bath; it con- 
tains a Roman modius or buſhel, and weighed 
160 ounces or 10 pounds averdupoiſe weight, 
which in our meaſure is equal to one gallon 
and two pints; in their ſacrifices 
ſays they offered half an hin of oil with an 
ox, with a ram the third part of an bin, and 


with a lamb the fourth part. triangu 
HIND (S.) a doe of the third year; alſo a ſer coction 
vant in huſbandry affairs. HVPPOL 


the liſt 
| horſe-r; 
HIPPO/V 

ina, or 
HIPPO/'M 
is bred i 
the mar 
alſo a ſo! 
cients, : 
ent in 
alſo the 
makes he 
HIPPOPO 
ture that 
ter, a riv 
F'PPUS (: 
caſions th 
ble, and t 
tuating, 2 
IPS (S.) t 
thighs; a 
- bramble ; 

corners of 
HIP-SHOT 
hard-ridiny 
wrung or 1 
ligaments 
due places ; 
BIRCULA/7 
the vines x, 


Hind Calf, a bart of the firſt year, 
HVNDER (V.) to ſtop, delay, prevent, or dil. 
appoint a perſon in or from doing or perform- 
ing what he deſired or intended. 
HI'NDERMOST or HVYNDMOST (A.) the 
laſt or furtheſt off, he that brings up the 
rear, | 7 
HYNDON (S.) in Miliſbire, a ſmall borough- 
town that ſends two members to parliament, 
and whoſe market is week)y on Thurſday; 
diſtant from London 80 computed, and go 
meaſured miles, : 
HIUNDRANCE (S.) a ftop, delay, diſappoint- 
ment, impediment, &c. 

HINGE (S.) a curious and uſeful infrument 
in ſmithery, made in divers forms, and for 
various uſes, bnt more particularly for doors 
to open and ſhut eaftly, 

HINGE (V.) to fix or faften upon ſome one 
thing, matter or perſon, to lay the whole 
burden or ſtreſs of any thing upon. 
HINGHAM (S.) a town in Nefihh, whoſe 
market is weekly on. Saturday; diſtant from 
London $0 computed, and 93 meaſured miles, 
HI/NKLEY (S.) a ſmall town in Leicefterſary 
whoſe market is weekly on Monday; ! 
ſtands pleaſantly on a hill, and has 2 7e 
fair and large church, with a great . 
ſpire ſteeple, forniſhed with a very tun; 
F bells: diſtant from Len 


ring and chime o N 
9 ee and 91 meaſurec miles. : 3 no 
HINT (V.) to point out or inenton ſome So (8. 
the chief heads of a matter er ſubject. r, or 


temples ; ir 
Caled alſo c 
2 e en 
as t ough it 
WIRE (S.) th 


HINT (S.) an item, A ſhort or -private notice 
of a thing. 

HIP or HUPPO (S.) ad 
ar. ſing from flatulent and pur 


iſorder of the doh 
gent bumon 


by the Greeks and Remarns, to the mother ot 


* 


in the ſpleenor ſweet· bread, whi 


afte('s 
ch al 15 ue, or char ? 


HIR 
che nervous and membranous parts, and 
cauſes the party 1 
melancholy. 
rer AURS (S.) a ſort of monſters 
that the poets and painters have repreſented 
to be half men, and half horſes; ſeveral 
authors mention theſe creatures as really ha- 
ving a being, whereas the whole fable means 
no more than that the Theſſafians, who dwelt 
near mount Pellion, being the firſt who backed 
and managed horſes; and by that means ſeem- 
ed to their ignorant neighbours to be able to 
beo more than others could do, both as to 
frength and ſwiftneſs, were reported to be the 
above-mentioned creatures, a 

HIPPOCRAS (S.) an artificial wine, com- 
poſed of elaret or white - wine well impreg 
nated with ſpices, and then ſtrained through 

a flannel bag. 


HIPPO'CRATES'S SLEEVE (s.) in Phar-| 


, is a thick woollen bag, made of a ſquare 
piece of flannel, the oppoſite corners of which 
are ſewed or joined together ſo as to make it 
triangular, uſed for ſtraining ſyrups and de- 
coctions to clarify them. 

HVPPODROME (S.) among the Ancients, was 
the lit or place where they performed their 
 korſe-races, and other exerciſes, | 
HIPPO'MACY (S.) a fighting, tilting, juſt- 
ine, or exerciſing arms on horſeback, ; - 
HIPPO'MANES (S.) a black fleſhy kernel that 
is bred in the forehead of a young colt, which 
the mare bites off as ſoon as ſhe has foaled ; 
alſo a ſort of poiſon famous among the An- 
cients, as being uſed for a principal ingredi- 
ent in love potions, philters, or charms ; 


alſo the thorn-apple, or a ſort of herb that 


makes horſes mad if eaten by them, 
HIPPOPO/'TAMUS (S.) an amphibious crea- 
ture that lives both on land and in the wa- 
ter, a river-horie, | 
I'PPUS (S.) a diſorder of the eyes, that oc- 
calions them continually to ſhake and trem- 
ble, and thereby renders objects always fluc- 
ating, * | wh 
IPS (S.) the largeſt or uppermoſt parts of the 
thighs ; alſo the berries or fruits of the large 
. bramble; alſo the timbers that are in the 
corners of a roof, g 


. IP-SHOT (A.) 


wrung or ſprained his haunches, ſo that the 
ligaments that keep the hip bones in their 
due places are relaxed. s 1 
WIRCULA'TION (S.) with Gardeners, is when 


the vines run dut into branches and wood, 
and bear no fruit, : 


e ear, or outward auricle that is next the 
temples ; ir. Aſtronomy, it is the fixed ſtar, 
calied alſo cqpella and ſometimes it ſigniſies 
2 comet encompaſled with a 
4 though it were hairy, . 

f * (S.) the Pay, reward, wages, price, va- 

» A charge of a thing borrowed or Rired. 


be humourſome, whim- 


0 ſpoken of a horſe that by 
hard-riding, ſtraining in drawing, &c. has | 


mane or ſhag, 


| HIT 


| HIRE (V.) to borrow, or agree to pay for the 
uſe of a perſon or thing a certain price ot 
reward „ A EIN EOS Þ 
HVRELING (S.) a perſon or creature that 
1 _—_ for wages. : 1 | ; 
A.) belonging, pertaining, or relating to 
. of — — property, as, 
Eis houſe, his book, c. 


HISS (V.) to make a noiſe like a ſerpent,” and 


when done by a human creature, is a mark 
of the higheſt ſcorn and contempt, 5 
HISSING (S.) the noiſe or crying of a ſer- 
pent; alſo the method of ſhewing our diſlike 


to a play, perſon, &c, | 
HISTO RIAN (S.) one who writes or ſtudies 
the annals; relations, br accounts of people, 
places or things both paſt and prefent, _ 
HISTO/RICAL (A.) giving an account of the 
ſeveral ſteps in a proceeding of action done 
and paſt. W ä 
HISTORIO'GR APHER (S.] a writer, or 
compoſer of a hiſtory, © | 
HISTORY (S.) a regular account of the ſe- 
veral tranſactions and conditions of a ſtate, 
king, private perſon; or \ other thing, as 
they riſe, or are dependent upon one an- 
other; and as it may be applied, goes by 
ſeveral names or diſtinctions; 2s natural 4:ſ- 
tory is a deſcription of the productions of 
nature, whether celeſtial, as the planets, 
ſtars, comets; affections of the air, climate, 
&c, or terreſtrial; as animals, vegetables, 
rivets, mines; &c, and civil hifory, is that 
of the people, governments; &c, _ 
HISTORY.PAINT ING (S.) is repreſenting 
any memorable action, by a proper number 
of figures ſo diſpoſed; that one may read the 
affections, pafſions, and intlinations of the 
principal perſons in their countenances. 
HIT (V.) to ſtrike a perſon a blow; alſo to 
ſucceed in, fit, or be well-adapted for a thing 
or purpoſe, 3 5 
HITCH (V.) to catch hold of; or faſten any 
thing with a hook or rope; alſo to ſtrike 
one ancle or leg againſt another as we walk ; 
alſo to wriggle or be uneaſy, or go along 
| with an ill-will. Far 
HI'TCHING (S.) in Hertfordfoire, near the 
great wood called Hiich- Mood, hath a good 
corn-market weekly on Tueſday; is go- 
verned by a bailiff and four conſtables ; diſ- 
tant from Londex 30 computed; and 35 mea- 
| ſured miles, | 
HITHE (S.) an old word for a port, wharf, 
- t for goods, as Qucenbicbe in 
5 on. 


. { HITHE or HYTHE (S.) in Kent, one of the 
WRCUS (S.) in Anatomy, is the eminence of | — pre 


Cinque-ports, but the port is now ſpoiled 
by the ſea's waſhing in the ſand; it is a 
corporation under the name of the rhayot, 
Jurats, and commonalty of Hythe; it ſends 
two members to parliament; and its mar- 
ket is weekly on Saturday; diſtant , from 
Lunden 49 computed, and 69 meaſured 


miles. bac, 
ba KMFTEER - 


HOB HOG 


| in this or that] any invaſion tawards the ſea-fide; allo the 
TT. 2 HOBBY (37 f u 1 horſ my 
on | that thing or perſon Pg, Mat. Mare, ar little horſe ree 
pb ene 0 — neareſt to 1 perſon or | formerly uſed by the Ih in their armies nö 
_ is the nex alſo 3 of prey of ; io nk in; alſo ſcra 
e ) until this time. _ an aukward country girl or la | HOG! 
e ) this way or towards | HOB-GO'BLIN: (S.) an imaginary, frightf ſo ca 
* place where I now am. ne ee eee e to Frys Cart 
is pl f 
certain people, the deſcen- emſelves and others, and now u pire 
S 6.0 ee e of tne F nurſes to quiet pee viſn children. | 3p 
dants of Hetb, | : HO/BIT (S.) a fmall fort of mortar, uſed to been 
Ive 8.55 {mail convenient houſe or lodging annoy the, enemy at a diftance with fal HO'GO 
x for be to ſwarm, and make their wax, ho- wi e alſo a play or game among boys fo —_ 
a eg Ri called, ent! 
ney, Ec. in. f E K (S.) the leſſer or bony end of a gam. 0/GS] 
_ NEC) | deſcended from Hæ- | HOC gam H 
.. dvele ar fir | mom of baconz 3 the nan fre fn 150 
in the land of the Caphrberins or Phililines ; | beer, old 3 Ke. Wen in HOL“ DE 
— nerwards on both fices Jordan, but | HOCK or HOCKLE (v.) . Joints ot full of 
MT ally at the foot of mount Hermon. leaders of any creature near the hough. HOISE | 
PLICIPA Yeo ho, flop, tay, come hither, &c. | HO!/CK-TIDE (s.) che time our anceſtors ſet any de 
* HO Got Fa 1 ſtone, by ſome | apart for the annual commemoration of their ther it 
HOAMN ( Wo 5 petrified, uſed to ſet razors, | deliverance from the tyranny of the Danes HOKE ] 
EN lances. &c, on. which 0 1 eee def rifing TUES] 
pen 3 8 ? : . privately. upon them, and deſtroying them in one our anc 
HOARD 2 to N —— 4 wer having been upwards of 290 epocha 
HOARD { in 3 time of need; alſo a place] years under this oppreſſion, m_ time writing! 
52785 Ak fore houſes that are building in þ Vas celebrated by the. common. People, with bots 
roblick ft. = for the workmen to put bricks, | 3 e {ports as are now uſed” on Shrox- OY 
os" Fea 2 In N day. | : = 
timber, mortar, &c. fur their work 00802 8 (S.) the art of juggling or bers of 
. in nature | HO/CU3 POCUS (S.) he Juggling rs of 1 
Hank FROST S winter legerdemain, whether it be done by fleight of the re 
_ 1 gi eng the, Harpneſs, of the air of hand, or decciving a perion's judgment b) wes 8 
c e ee the dews that fall in the night, | fallacious arguments. 2 1 3 — 
f bl; hail Zo: | . 0 (S.) an inftrumen = 4d w bl Infbire, 
O'/ARINESS{S.) the irhieneſs and bail-ike | and,montar in, up ladders, dc ky 
HC & chat bs upon the ground in a froſty || repair. houſes, &c. kt n Weekly 
er alſo the mculdineſs of any place HO'DDY. (A.) bearty, 4 1 bod h HOLD 5 
page 5 „e by dzmpnreſs ; alſo the gocd diſpoſition or con Key; 3 8 f ( G 
| Wir ell of old mens leads ot hair thro? age. ner 59 : of rv 5 or matter 5 ood 
0 RSE A. of. a rough voice, like a perſon] jumble of ſeveral ſoris of thing Fan mae | 
3 tors) r ors. WW ee 
O ARSENESS (S.) the roughneſs and unplea- HO DMAN (S.) a e — for my 8 1 
1 of ſound in a human voice, occaſion- ets — bes i WS 1: allo 7 
| 3 Sf 1 Chr. ＋ a 
ed by cold, or tov much calling, ſinging 2] Went "ip carries bricks eee for bo of u 
K 1 contraction of a man's name, eee maſons, &c. to bu epur © 4 
pro rly called Robert, and farniliarly Robin; Hou'es — 8. = Hertferdfire, a great tho · ali 
Ms plain, country, untavght fellow, or | HO!DSDON (S.) 3 a good market week- hoiſted at 
clown; alſo the back of a hy je , _ _ 7 dnnn from Lada I/ m- and great, 
iece of wood in a cylindri 5 r0 
3 yr og 1 ſet up on end us put * 8 _ aol rant wr n kt Rey 
| ly : f ; - | (S.) an 
pence on to chuck or pitch at with ano j ith. laces upo 
3 , or piece made on purpoſe, 12 ta cut up weeds, 3 br. plant = * 4 
| in vprder to firike down the 2c, and by that Py e e field with an inſtrument with a car 
. - means throw down the half-pence, all that || in a garden or f 1 another to 
z0mes up heads is the pitcher's, and the others ü gg = name for a male-ſwineor bot ol DS y 
or womans, are put up again, &c. ö HOG ( x) the ative given to a covatous, Np" in Devonſhi 
HO'/BBLE (V.) to walk as if a perſon was |, alfa an ne rſon, or one that lit weekly on 
lame; to do a thing by fits or irregularly. gardly, e eee eee oe when his abi computed, 
HO'BBLER (S.) one who wall, ſpeaks, or ft in er tt iu kent i. wee, I) 
| ny thing in a lame or imperfect man- lity the title of or thing, 
ws ; jr Gyre Do perſons, who” by our old | HO'/GAN nar et * Provinces, mw rss 
pn Leh held lanes by the tenure of being | ſtates-general - Ggnifying- high facrednefs, 
obliged to keep ſmall, light horſes, to this | monly called Holland, bgaily 1 OLLAND 
_ day called bebe, 9!!! www Valted Proy 


- x. 


H 0 L 
GGISHNESS (S.) of a ſwiniſh, ſelfiſh 
—_ covetous, naſty diſpoſition, , * 


10 C-CRUBBER (S.) a covetous, raking 
ſcraping, niggardly fellow, | 


'GMAGOG HILLS (S.) a ridge of hills 
= called, which lie four miles * of 


Canbridge ; on the ſummits of them js a ram- |. 
pire, formerly ſo ſtrengthened with ditches | 
zs to be impregnable ; it is ſuppoſed to have 


deen one of the Danes camps. . 
HO C00 (S.) that has a very ſtrong ſmell, 


favour, or reliſh of ſpices; alſo a ſtink or 


offenſive ſmell, 7 
HO/GSHEAD (S.) the name of a caſk that 


holds 64 gallons. 


HOIDEN (S.) a romping, unmannerly girl, 


full of wantonneſs and play, 


HOISE or HOIST (V.) to pull, draw, or lift |- 


any dead weight up by main' ſtrength, whe- 
ther it be by pullies, cranes, &c. 


1 

HOKE DAY, HO CRK- DAV, or HO CK - 
TUESDAY (S.) a very memorable time with | 
our anceſtors, even ſo far as to be a kind of | 
epocha or period to date their leaſes and other | 
writings from; or make them payable then; 


it was the ſecond Tueſday after Eaſter, cele- 
drated with publick rejoicings and ſports, in 
commemoration of the ſlaughter of great num- 


bers of the Danes on that day, the expulſion | 


of the reſt out of the kingdom, and the en- 
tire freeing England from their oppreſſion, 
which happened about the year 1000, 
HO'LBECHE or HO'LBEECH (S.), in Lin- 
colnſbire, a ſmall town, whoſe market is 


weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 84 


computed, and 98 meaſured miles. 
HOLD (S.) a faſfne 


tire into, called in the Bible ſtrong holds, 


commonly made on hills and mountainous | 


places; alſo a cover or ſhelter for deer; and 
in a Ship, it is that part which is between 


the keelſon and the lower-deck, where the | 
poo of merchant ſhips, and the ſtores of | 


ps of war are put, 
HOLD (V.) to have, keep, ſtop, or retain 
any perſon or thing. be | 
Held off, is when the cable is heaved or 
hoiſted at the capſtan, and being very ſtiff 
and great, or elſe having lain in a ſlimy or 
00zy ground, it ſurges, and flips back, they 
bold and keep the rings of cordage in their 


places upon the capſtan-wheels, by their 


hand nippers, or otherwiſe ; alſo to go aſide 


with a cart, coach, &c, or make way for | 


another to come along or 


POLDSWORTHY or HO'ULSWORTH?S.) | 
in Devonſhire, a little town, whoſe market is | 


weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 169 
computed, and 194 meaſured miles. x 


al 155 a cavity, rent, or cut in any place | 


IO'LINESS 
lacredneſs, 
OD (C.) the name of the chief of the 
Yted Provinces, with the title of Farleom, 


ſs, or * place to re- 
2 


(S.) putity, innocency, ſanclity; 


HOL 


and upon that account people in common call 


the whole ſeven by this name; ſuppoſed to 
take its name from two Teutonict words, Hol 
and Land, that is, hollow ground, becauſe of 
the multitude of rabbit holes in ſeveral places; 
it is a peninſula, having the ſea on the weſt, 
the eaſt, and the north, and the river Ma ſe, 
Brabant, and Biſhopricle of Utreche on the 
ſouth ; formerly called Batavia; the ſoil is ſo 
ſoft and mooriſh, that it cannot be ploughed ; 
in many places there are nothing but mea- 
dows, which are preſerved from. the fea by 
ſtrong banks that are continually kept in rg- 
pair; the beſt part of north Holfand has been 
taken out of the ſea; the air is rather hot 
than cold; it contains 29 walled towns, and 
many that were ſo formerly, which are not 
ſo now, but till retain their ancient privi- , 
leges, beſides 400 villages ; the Dutch are na- 
turally of good humour, laborious, cunning 
politjcians, defirous of riches, and ready to 
undergo- any difficulties for gain or liberty; 
they are grown very rich, and have many 
learned men among them, which the univer- 
ſity of Leyden breeds them; they have abun- 
dance of manufactures, eſpecially linen and 
woollen cloth; their trade of butter, milk, 
cheeſe and ſaltfiſh is great, but that of her- 
rings moſt conſiderable; their general way 


of living is frugal, private families buy an ox, 


or half an one about November, according to 
their number of mouths, which they falt 
and d in their chimnies for ſummer, and 
then eat it with butter and vinegar; in in- 


ter they boil a piece of beef every Sunday, 


which ſerves the whole week with fiſh, milk, 


and all kinds of garden - ſtuff; all theſe things 


pay taxes or exciſe; and it is obſeryved, that 
there is not a cow of nine years old, ſold for 
20 crowns, but what has already paid 21 
crowns exciſe, and that every diſh of meat 
pays the exciſe above 20 times before it comes 
to table; yet though they are ſuppoſed to pay 
more taxes than any people, none live more 


happily, which proceeds from their trading, 


ſobriety, and laborious genius; formerly only 
ſix towns in this province ſent deputies. to the 
ſtates ; but William I. prince of Gange, in- 
creaſed the number to 18, which it now 
enjoys; the nobles all together have but one 
vote, and ſend 12 deputies out of their body 
to the ſtates of the province; but notwith- 
ſtanding they are very conſiderable in the 
government, becauſe intruſted with the beſt 
places, civil and military, and the church 
revenues, all ſeized on by the ſtate upon 
change of religion; they have alſo the firſt 
vote in the aſſed y of the ſtates, and power 


to name. a — 7 in the two great courts 
of judicature. The penſioner of Holland, who 
is a learned man in the laws and cuſtoms of 
the country, and able to make ſpeeches upon 


publick occaſions, fits next to the deputies in 

all the aſſemblies of the province; he pro- 

poſes 1 affairs, receives advices, and puts 
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HOL 
the refolutions taken into a method; the de- 
puties of the towns are choſen out of the 
magiſtrates and ſenators, their number is un- 
certain, according to the cuſtoms and plea. 
ſures of the towns, becauſe each town has 
but one vote, though the deputies may be 8, 
10, or 12, &c, Theſe are ſeveral places cal- 
led Neo Holland; there is alſo a diviſion of 
Lineolnſhire in England called Holland, Sir 
. - William Temple ſums up their character, and 
ſays, it is a country where the earth is better 
than the air, and profit more in requeſt than 
Honour, where there is more ſenſe than wit, 
- more good nature than good humour, and 
more wealth than pleaſure, where a man 
would rather chuſe to travel than to live, and 
will find more things to obſerve than deſire, 
and more perſons to eſteem than love. 
HOLLAND (S.) a curious ſort of linen, prin- 
- cipally the manufacture of the province of 
Helland, Frieſſand, &c. whence its name; 
the principal mart or ſtaple of this cloth is 
Haerlem, whither it is ſent from moſt other 
places as ſoon as wove, to be whitened, c. 
it is wove of various widths and fineneſſes, 
according to the purpoſe intended for; that 
© For ſhirting, commonly called gulix Holland, 
a yard wide ; that for ſheeting and aprons, 
wider; the 'Frieſland Holland is eſteemed 
the ſtrongeſt and beſt of any others, being 
never callendered nor whitened with pap, 
like the others, but imported juſt as it comes 
rom the whitſter, and is à yard, quarter and 
half wide. IN „„ | 
HO LLOW (A.) any thing that has an empty 
ſpace or cavity in the inſide, any thing that 
. s not ſolid; and ſometimes ſpoken of a de- 
ceitful, treacherous perſon. ED 
HO/LLOWNESS (S.) the vacuity or empti- 
neſs of any thing; alſo deceitfulneſs, trea- 
.chery, &c, | 


* 


HOLME or A'BBY-HOLME (S.) in Cumber- 


” land, has a ſmall market weekly on Saturday; 
diſtant from London 231 compute, and 295 
, meaſured miles. z ' 
EO'LOCAUST (S.) the ſame with burnt- 
offering, in the Fewiſp-Church, was a ſa- 
crifice, which was all burnt upon the altar, 
and of this kind was the daily ſacrifice z this 
was done by way of acknowledgment, that 
the perſon offering and all that belonged to 
him were the effect of the divine bounty; 
the holorauft was to be a bullock without 
blemiſh; it was brought to the tabernacle of 
the congregation, with the hands of him that 
offered it, upon his head; then the Levites 
killed it, ſprinkled the blood of it upon the 


altar, and ſlaying it, cut it in pieces, after 


which it was laid upon the altar, and burnt 
by the prieſt, for a fevect-ſmelling* ſavour 
unto the Lord; there was a libation of wine 


added to the burnt offering, and while the | 


victim was burning, the muſick played, and 
the prieſts made a prayer to Ged to accept 


the ſactifice; after building the temple, there 
141 2k "= ENCES 3 2 
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were every day two lambs offered for a be 


locauſt or burnt offering, one i vow 
Ing before, the other 5 the e Hoh 
the other ſacrifices, which number 42 05 gold: 
bled upon the ſabbath ; and upon the 5 | * 
moons the bolacauſt were two youn bul. mand 
en a ram, and ſeven lambs, which a es 
likewiſe done every day during the paſchal oe 
ſolemnity, and upon the day of Pentecft ; of 3, 
and upon the Feaſts of trumpets, a bullock, x kw 
rain, ſeven lambs, and a he- goat which Fog 
was likewiſe done upon the day of expia- og 
tionz upon this ſolemnity the 'high-prief 82 
befote his going into the lo of holies, of. m_ 
fered a bullock for a ſin-offering, and 2 ram gs 
and a he-goat, for a ho/vcauft ; and at the feaſt edch o 
of tabernacles they offered 70 bullocks, &c, deep 
during the eight days feſtival ; the Heathen e 
likewiſe offered Holacauſts to their pretended . 
deities; the diſpoſing of ſacrifices this way, cr white 
by conſuming them wholly by fire, was the _ 
general cuſtom, till Prometheus introduced the eg 
cuſtom of burning only a part, and retaining rocky x 
the reſidue for his own table, which prece- — 
dent was followed afterwards by others, abort 
HOLOGRA'MMON or HO'LOGRAPH (5, 2 
will wholly wrote by the hand of the tel. vat * 
ator. 
HO LSTERS (S.) Riff leather-caſes to put ts gon 
piſtols in, ſo commodiouſly fixed to the bal, urs, 
that the rider may draw cut the piſtols with 3 
little or no trouble. FEY: | | ee 8 
HOLT (S.) a pretty large town in Nel, : m_ 
with a well frequented market weekly on | "gb 
Saturday; diſtant from London 97 computed, 1 £5 
and 117 meaſured miles. | e 
HOLY (A.) ſacred, divine, pure, innocent, — bel 
free from all manner of pollution, and is haire Th 
frequently added to many things according and oft 
to the deſign, uſe, or purpoſe of it; it n blows 
much uſed by the churchmen as a common "gr is 
appellative to all they are concerned in, #8 3 . 
boly orders, holy office, holy life, boly profel- nerall bs 
fions, &c, in Scripture, it is the peculiar ch . 
racer of God, where he is called the br) dt : MAGE, 
of Iſrael, &c. . 5 I 
HO'LY GHOST (s.) the third perſon inthe 3 
Trinity, by which is meant the divine power Law, 6 - 
and ſpirit of God, ſanctifying, aflſting, 20d fidelity 3 
influencing mankind, in performing two afee, pave 
ſpiritual duties of ſincere prayer and pale, — | 
whereby the faith and practice of the good IOME (8. 

7 > firmed and (S.) 1 
and obedient are ſtrengthened, cone or place wh, 
made acceptable. The extravagance 0! My, es, 
kind has run ſo far as to erect militar) orders O'MELT 

under this 1 hat in France, infttut i NES 
inder this name, as that in Tante f he imperfectneſt 
by Henry IIl. in 1569, in meme OMELY (/ 
great events happening on the ſame 15 different, uns 
wiz, his birth, acceſſion to the 07 7 OMESPUx 
France, and election to that of Poland; th ed, unadorne 
to conſiſt of 100 knights only, w bo, wh mean, &e. 
admitted, ate to make proof of their rob OMEWART 
for three deſcents; the king is grand matey Wards hom 
or ſovereign, and takes the oath, # 10 10 1 VMICIDE ( 
his coronation day, whereby be 6 ing a man 


tay and caſu 


\ 
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HO NM 
| deliberate, and committed with a ſet purpoſe 
and mind to kill, called mufder; the ſecond 13 
purely accidenta}, and is called chance med- 
ley; among the Greeks, this crime was tried 
at Athens by the Areopagites ; the proſecutor 
was obliged to ſwear, that he did nothing out 
of malice, and to curſe himſelf and family 
in a moſt terrible manner, if he knowingly 
mifinformed the court: There was no 5 
niſhment aſſigned to petjury in this caſe, the 
criminal being left to divine vengeance, for 
they did not queſtion, but the gods would 
take care to do right to their own honour. 
If the proſecutor had not one fifth part of 
the bench for him, when judgment was 
given, he was fined a thouſand drachmæ, 
that is about 31/, ſterling, On the other 
hand, the perſon accuſed ſwore himſelf in- 
nocent of the charge ; this being over, both 
parties pleaded for themſelves, but were not 
allowed to flouriſh or move the paſfions, but 
upon the firſt offer or harangue, they were 
filenced ; they ſpoke and anſwered by turns; 
the ind. cted perſon, after he had made his 
firſt defence, had the liberty of baniſhing 
himſelf without any interruption, though ke 
were guilty ; the laſt part of the trial was 
called criſis; the Areopagite judges gave in 
their verdict, which was a ſentence (they 
being both jury and judges too) made by bal- 
lotting; having firſt ſacrificed and worſhip- 
ped the gods, and taking the ballots they 
were to uſe, from the altar; they were 
ſtrictly tied up to the letter of the law, If 
the priſoner eſcaped capital puniſhment, - he 
was obliged to ſacrifice to Pluto, Mercury and 
Tellus, whoſe ſtatues ſtood in the court; the 
puniſhment, if guilty, was death, and the 
murderer was to be executed in the ſame 
place, where the fact was committed; ſar- 
ther, all homicides forfeited all the privileges. 
of the ſociety, the day they were indicted, 
but no perſon might offer any injury to their 
perſons, He that killed another at any pub- 
lick exerciſe or trial of (kill, or one that lay 
due to do another miſchief, or was ta- 
en with another man's wife, mothęr, ſiſter, 
daughter, or concubine, or him that᷑ without 
ground or reaſon aſſaulted another, and was 
killed by a third perſon in defence of the 
injured perſon, was not deemed an homicide, 
if he proved the provocation fairly in court, 
Among the Fezvs, wilful murder was capi- 
tally puniſhed, but for chance-medtey :the 
offender was to fly to one of the cities of 
refuge, where he was obliged to continue, 
till the death of the high-prieſt. In the 
primitive Church, before the Chriſtians had 
the civil power, they Who were guilty of 
wilful murder, were put under a twenty 
years penance, „ E 
HO'MILY (S.) as now uſed and underſtood, 
fignifies a ſermon or diſcourſe upon ſome head 


„ee te maintain, for ever, the order of the 
M Cb. The knights are all to wear a 
r all ola-croſs, hung about the neck by a blue 
lou- 1k ribband or collar; the officers and com- 
ewe manders are to wear a croſs ſewed on the left 
bul- kde of their cloaks, robes, or other upper 
way ' parents ; before they receive this order, that 
chal of St, Michael is conterred as a neceſſary de- 
ft; gre; for which reaſon their arms are ſur- 
K, 2 rounded with a double collar; in Heraldry, A 
hich cross of the Holy. Ghoſt conſiſts of a ciicle in 
pia the middle, on it a dove; the four arms are 
net, drawn narrow from the center, and widening 
, of- to the ends where the returning lines er 
ram each of them into two ſharp points, upon each 
feaſt of which is a pearl. 
Ke. HO'LY-WELL (S.) in Flintſhire, North-Wales, 
aber which though it be not a mai ket- town, yet 
ended | is very populous, and of late years much in- 
* creaſed in buildings; in this town is the fa- 
5 the mous well, called St. Winnifred's well, which 
ed the the luperſtition and deſigning craft of former 
aining times ſay, was thus occaſioned, That a prince 
Few of the country raviſhed this virgin, and be- | 
| cauſe he could not pacify her out-cries, he cut 
I (S,) of her head, the blood of whoſe neck be- 
i tel came this ſpring, from whence they attri- 
| bute great virtue to it, and many enſigns of 
0 put credulity ſtill remain there, as crutches, &c. 
halle, Over the head of this ſpring or well is a cu- 
s with | rious chapel, built of free-ſtone, and in the 
chancel, on the glaſs window, is lively pour- 
el, trayed the whole hiſtory of St. Winni fred, 
kly on and how her head was ſet on again by St. 
wotel, Bruno, In the well grows a ſort of moſs, 
exceeding ſweet to the taſte, and pleaſant to 
nocent, the ſmell, which is called St. Winnifred's | 
and 1 hair: The ſtream of this well is continual, 
cording and ſo ſtrong, as to form a ſmall river, that 
1; By drives a large mill; the country people are ſo 
ommon ſtrongly tinged with this legend, that though 
ms moſt of them are proteſtants, yet they ge- 
profel nerally believe this ſtory to be true, with 
ar cha abundance more added to it. | 
bely at MAC E or HO'MMAGE (S.) the reve- 
- rence, reſpect, and ſubmiſſion, than an in- 
n in we ferior ſhews or owes to a ſuperior; and in 
x my Law, ſignifies an engagement or promiſe of 
hw fidelity, which a vaſſal or tenant, who holds 
; , s =, pays or makes to a lord, when admitted 
eto, 
he an BOME (S.) the common and ordinary houſe, 
wy ng where a perſon cats, ſleeps and re- 
1 " UMELINESS(S,) in favouredneſs, deformity, 
1 mperfectneſs, meanneſs, coarſeneſs, &c. 
3 ' OMELY (A.) mean, ordinary, coarſe, in- 
me 1 different, unadorned, plain, Gmple, &c, 
1 9 uncultivated, unimprov- 
; una orn d . 4 
5 wh en, be, y dreſs or education, plain, 
= 1— art.) going or moving to- 
Ro 0 * (.) the act of killing or mur- N 
5 1 s 4 Man, which is divided into volun-1 


\ 


© and caſual ; the fir is chat which is 


or point of religion, commonly done in a 
plain manner, for its being more eaſily under- 
B b 4 | ſtood 
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HON 
_ Kood by the common people, of which, at 
the time of the reformation here in England, | 
chere were ſeveral made and printed, and or- 
dered to be read in thoſe Ehurches, that were 
not furniſhed with a ſufficiently learned mi- 
niſter, to compoſe ſermons or proper diſcour- 
| ſes themſelves, and alſo as a prevention of 
unſound doctrine, being taught in th? more 
Femote and leſs frequented country places; 
but in the primitive Church, it rather meant 
_ plain conference by way of queſtion and an- 
ſwer, which was commonly done by the 
biſhop till the fifth century, when the learn- 
ed ptiefts were allowed to preach, catechiſe, 
Ec. in the ſame manner as the biſhops uſed 


to do. 
OMOCEN TRICK (A.) a circle, &c. that 
has the ſame center, or is concentrick with 
r 
HOMOGE'NEAL or HOMOGE'NEOUS(A.): 
any thing that is of the ſame fort, kind or na- 
ture with another. =» 
HOMOGENF/ITY or HOMOGE!/NEOUS- 
NES (S.) fameneſs, or fimilarity of nature, 
kind, and properties. | 
OMOIME/RICAL PRINCIPLES (S.) in 
* * Philoſepby, are thoſe taught by Anaxagoras, 
the Gretk philoſopher, which are, that all bo- 
gies are produced or generated by the afſem- 
blage of a great number of ſmaller ones of 
the ſame k ind, as the bones of any creature 
out of exceeding ſmall bones, blood out of 
© particles of the ſame quality, &, 
_ HOMO'LOGOUS (A.) whatever has the ſame 
| 'or any thing that. is of 


ratlo or proportion 
; that is agreeable or like to 


> 


the ſame kind, or 
another. 


HOMONY'MITY or HOMONY!MIA (S.) 
©. uncertainty, undeterminedneſs, equivocalneſs, 
| 


that means ſeveral things by one word. 
HO NEST (A.) juſt, good, virtuous, truſty, 
faithful. | SE | 
HONESTY or HO'NESTNESS (S.) the prin- 
ciple and practicę of ſtrict equity, goodneſs, 

and virtue, RE 1 


HO'NE (S.) is commonly underſtood to be 


that thick, pleaſant, ſweet Juice, that bees 


Collect from various flowers, plants, &c. as 


well thoſe that are bitter as the ſweet, and ſo 
carefully bring home and manufacture in ther 
hives, though it is ſometimes meant of a re- 
ſembling Juice extracted from dates, &c. 
there are two ſorts, wwtite and yellow, the 


white called virgin honey, and comes out of | 


the ' combs without any force or art, the 
pollorw is preſſed out with preſſes ; it is eſteem- 
. ed very uſeful in many medicinal caſes, both 
internal and external, as being of a healing 
and cleanſing nature; in the Jeuiſp Oeconomy, 
- though the prieſts were to receive the firſi 
fruits of honey as well as of other things, yet 
it was expreſsly forbid to be offered in ſacrifice, 
— ii. 11. Ye ſhall barn no leawes ror any 


oney in any offering of the Lord made by fire. 


own 
where Moſes fays, The Lord bas 
people into a land, the rocks . Fn e 
ant the ſtones produce honey in price: Ming 1 
HO/NEY-COMB (S.) the waren firu@ure fl 
of little cells made by the bees in their 20 
or hive, to lodge their honey in; in Gum 
and ſeveral other arts, where caſt metal i 
uſed, it is running it fo that the external fur. 
face appears full of little flaws, cells, or holes 
that ongnt to be quite ſmooth ; this ſome. 
times happens to iron guns, by lying long! 
the weather, or by bein ill t * 
HO/NEY-MOON (S.) the firſt month after 4 
perſon is married.” Vo 
HO'NEY-DEW (S.) that pleaſant, clear, 
| ſweet-taſted, tranſparent dew or liquor that 
is found on the leaves of flowers, &, ear; 
in a ſummer's morning. 
HO'NITON (S.) in Devonſpire, a large the. 
rough- fare town from eaſt to weſt, which 
makes it well known; jt is a borough-toyn, 
that ſends two members to parliament; it 
market was formerly on Sunday, but changed 
to Friday by king Jobx, which ſtill remains; 
here is carried on a conſiderable manufaQure 
of white thread; Ciftant from Londin 126 
computed, and 156 meaſured miles, 
HO/NOR or HONOUR (S.) the reſpect due 
or paid to one perſon from or by another, 
whether inferior or ſuperior ; alſo eſteem, fe- 
putation, glory, virtue, &c, alſo a divinity to 
whom the Remass erected ſome ſtatues, com- 
monly Joined with Pirie; their temples 
were ſo built, that it was impoſſible to enter 
the temple of Honour without going thro' the 
temple of Virtze, Marius, who ordered them 
to be built, likewiſe ordered they ſhould not 
be too much raiſed or lofty, to intimate i 
the worſhippers, humility was the true va 
to Honour. | | 
HO NOR or HO'NOUR (V.) to reſpect, ne 
lue, eſleem, reverence, promote, advance 
favour, &c. RISE 5 
-HO'NORARY (A.) ſomething added by my 
of title to a perſon that does not act in thr 
capacity of che office to which its annexed, 
HO'NORABLE (A.) honeſt, juſt, worthy d 
raiſe, noble, free, generous. — 
HONORT FICK (A.) that tends or leads tl 
or brings forth 'honour. - 
-HO'NORS (S.) dignities, preſerments, fut, 
&c. and reputable marks of diſtindion j 1 
Lare, the nobler ſorts of Jordlhip up 
which others depended; alſo the making 
bows, courteſies, &c. according to themed 
of Dancing, at the coming into, dt dau 
out from company, &c. is called makibgd 
Boncurs. Re | 
HOOD (s.) a garment or dreſs for the Wy 
now generally worn by women uff 0 
made of various ſorts of ſtuffs, 2 my 
fille, velvet, &c. anciently worn by den 
before the invention of hats, mace ® by 
buttoned under the chin, ſomen bat u, 
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ian Was à land exceedingly abounding 
pith ee as appears from Pau, uri: 23. 
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hood, 


HOOD 
cover 
a per 
matte 
from 
HOOF 
foot 0 
groun 
hard, 
Jo beat ti 
down, 
HOOK 
made 
hang o 
HOOK ( 
an hoo 
thereby 
HOO'KE 
over-re; 
venienc 
other. 
HOOP (5 
or meta 
&c, to | 
HOOP (V 
with a 
leaking, 
HOO/PER 
ſel, &c, 
HOOT (ö 
cry or ſh 
perſon 01 
HOP (S.) 
throws! 
upon one 
plant of 
now muc 
drink fro 
HOP (v.) 
place to pl 
HOPE (S.) 
dependent 
preſented 
robe han 
holding 2 
Ver ancho 
HO'PEFUL 
promiſes 
tions of fi 
HO'PEFUL 
condition 
future pro 
expected. 
HO/PELES« 
has loſt a 
or ſucceſs y 
98 vic 
el, Or pun 
0 PPER 
vide at the 


fter 


clear, 
F that 
early 


tho. 
which 
town, 
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HOP 

where with the head of a hawk, &c. 
Tea it is alſo an adjunct frequently 
put to the end of words, ſignifying ſtate or 
condition, as childhood, manhood, widow- 
hood, prieſthood, livelihood, &c. 4 
H00/DWINK (V.) to actually put a cover 
" over a perſon's eyes, or endeavour to keep 
a perſon in ignorance of the true taſte of a 
matter, by hiding or concealing ſomething! 

\ from him. ; ? 
HOOF (S.) the part of a horſe's, cow's, &c. 
foot on which they tread, or is next the 
ground, made naturally horny, ſtrong, and 


hard. 6 
Jo beat the HOQF (V.) to walk much up and. 


down, to go a- foot. . | 

HOOK (S.) a crooked inſtrument commonly 
made of iron, whereon or wherewith to 
hang or faſten one thing to another, ; 

HOOK (V.) to catch hold of any thing with 
an hook, or to faſten one thing to another 
thereby, , | 

HOO'KED (A.) bent, croeked ; alſo cheated, 
over-reached, or brought into ſome incon- 
venience by the treachery or villainy of an- 
other, 

HOOP (S.) a flexible inſtrument made of wood 
or metal, ſoas to go round or incloſe a veſſel, 
&c, to keep it tight, and commonly is round, 

HOOP (V.) to encircle or incloſe a veſſel, &c. 


with a hoop, in order to prevent it from 


leaking, ſplitting,» &c. 

HOO'PER (S.) one who puts hoops on a veſ- 
ſel, &c, alſo a wild ſwan, | 

HOOT (V.) to make a noiſe like an owl, to 
cry or ſhout out with ſcorn and deriſion at a 
perſon or thing, | : 

HOP (S.) the ſpace of ground that a perſon 
throws himſelf by the ſpring of his body 
upon one leg at one time; alſo a curious 
plant of the reptile kind, whoſe flower is 

now much uſed to preſerve malt liquor or 
drink from growing ſour, 

HOP (V.) to leap or throw the body from 
place to place upon one leg. 

HOPE (S.) expectation, truſt, affiance in, and 
dependence upon another; the Ancients re- 
preſented Hope by a beautiful child in a long 
rode hanging looſe, ſtanding 
holding a trefoil in its right hand, and a ſil- 
ver anchor in its left. 

rar ( ms any perſon or thing that 
omuies well, or gives reaſonable. expecta- 
tions of future Falls OS 5. 

HO'PEFULNESS (S.) the promiſing tate or 
condition that any thing is in, from-whence 


future proſpect 
eee ect of ſucces may reaſonably be 


HO'PELESS (Z.) miſerable, dejested, that] 


has loſt all expectations of relief, comfort, 
or ſucceſs; alſo an extravagant, wild, head- 


ron, vicious perſon, that no advice, coun- | 


fel, or puniſhment can reclaim, 
brig (S.) a trough to a corn-mill, &c. 
le at the top and nartow at the bottom. 


i 


on tip-toes, | 


| 


| 


| 


* 


HORN BOOK (S.) a leaf of written at rinted 


H 04s 
HO/PPER-ARS'D (A.) one whoſe hips or 
buttocks ſtand out more than is common. 
HO/PPLE (V.) to tie the legs of an horſe with 
a rope, to prevent his kicking or running 
away. | | 

HOR 8.) a mountain in Arabia Perræa, on 
the borders of Idumea, which Aaron Was or- 
dered to go up into by the Lord to be gathered 
unto his fathers, which doing, he died, and 
was buried in the 40th year of the childre of 
1/rael's departure out of Egypt, computet to be 
in the year of the world 2552, before Chriſt 
1448, and before the vulgar zra 1452 


|HORARY (A.) ſomething belonging to an 


hour; ſo on the globe, ſun-dials, &c, horary 
circles are thoſe by which the ſpaces of time 
are marked out. „ 
HORD (S.) a treaſury, ſtore-houfe, wat& 
houſe, &c. alſo money, goods, &c. aid up 
there; this term is particularly applied to a 
place made or built up with boards in the 
ſtreet when houſes are building vr repairing, 
to lay bricks, make mortar, &c. in. 
HORD or HOARD (V.) to hide or 7 
money, goods, &c. privately, or againſt fome 
extraordinary occaſion. S SO... 
HO'REB (S.) a mountain in Arabia Pera 
very near mount Sinai, ſo that they ſeem to 
be only two hills belonging to the ſame nun- 
tain ; Sinai lies to the eaſt, and Horeb tq the 
weſt, ſo that when the ſun riſes, N is 


ND 


are two or three fine ſprin Fro ater mad 
of fruit trees on the top of Hereh, whereas 
there is none but rain-Water on Final. Re 
Horeb God appeared to Maſes in the butning 


buſh; at the foot of the ſame mountainIſoſes 


ſtruck the rock, and drew water to fafisfy the 
thirſt of the children of faellt. 
HO'/RITES' (S.) an ancient people who örigi- 
nally dwelt in the mountain of Seit bend 
Jordan; they had princes, and were powerful 
before Eſau s time, who made « conſt of 
their country; they are frequently confound- 
ed with the Edomites, who we ſuppoſe mixed 
with them, and became one people. 
HORVZON (S.) in Alronony, is a great circle 
of the ſphere, dividing the world into two 
parts or hemiſpheres ; and Us 
which bounds the viſible part of the world 
or earth from the inyifible, let us be in what 
part ſoever we may. . 
HORIZONTAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 
relating to the horizon, or that lies flat and 
parallel to the plain field, Se. 
HORN (S.) a hard, callous ſubſtance growing 
upon the head of divers creatures, with 
which they defend themſelves ; all of which 
the Naturaliſ · lay down as a rule or obſerva» 


tion unexceptionable, are cloven-footed, and 


that almoſt all creatures that are horned have 
two; in Scripture, it means ſtrength, power, 
eminence, glory, brightneſs, honour, &c. 


with, 


paper, paſted on a board, and 


covered with the ſhadow of Sina. There 
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H OR 


born, for children to learn their letters by, | 


and to prevent their being torn and daubed, 
F'ORN-CASTLE (S.) in Lincolnſpire, an an- 


ci:nt, large, well-built town, having three 


parts ſurrounded with water; .its market is 
weekly very great on Saturday; diſtant from 
London 104 computed, and 123 meaſured 
miles. 


a weekly market on Saturday; diſtant from 
London 21 computed, and 25 meafured miles. 
HO'RNET (S.) a large, troubleſome, ſtinging 

fl 


y. 
HORN MA'D (A.) ſpoken of a perſon that is 
in a fury, vexation, or ill-humour, upon ac- 
count of being cuckolded, &c. 
HO/RN-WORK (S.) in military Arcbitecture 
or Fortification, is a ſort of out-work ad- 
vancing towards the field to cover and de- 
fend a curtain, baſtion, or other place, ſup- 
poſed to be weaker than the reſt. 
HORO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of deſcribing 
the hour-lines upon ſun- dials. ä 
HO'ROLOGE (S.) any inſtrument that mea- 
ſures time, whether glaſs, clock, dial, &c, 
HOROLOGIO'GRAPHER (S.) a maker of 
iaſtruments to meaſure time, as clocks, dials, 
watches, glaſſes, &c. x 
HO/ROSCOPE (S.) in Aftrology, is the degree 
of the aſcendant, or ſtar riſing above. the 
horizon at any particular time, when a pre- 
diction is to be made of a tuture event; they 
were anciently ſo infatuated, that A'bertus 
Magnus is ſaid to have had the daringneſs to 
draw that of Jeſus Chriſt ; this term is alſo 
uſed for a ſcheme or figure of the zodiack or 
twelve figns, 


terrible, frightfu), ſhocking, amazing, &c. 
exceeding bad, wicked, or abominable, 

HO'RRIBLENESS (S.) dreadſulneſs, fright- 
ſulneſs, heinouſneſs, &c. 

HO'RRID (A.) barbarous, cruel, terrible, fright. 
ful, dreadful, amazing, heinous, &c. 
HORROR or HO RROUR (S.) a fright, fear, 
or amazement to ſuch an excels or degree, as 

to cauſe trembling. 

HORSE (S.) the moſt noble and uſeful of all 
quadrupeds that do not ſerve for food, the 
proportions and properties of Which are ſo 
curious and numerous, that this creature is 
the principal ſubje& of a very excellent, uſe- 
ful, and extenſive ſcience, called the manage 
or horſemanſhip ; theſe creatures are by nature 

ordained for ſeveral purpoſes, ſome for hard 
labour, endowed with ſtrength proportiena- 
ble, others for recreation, travelling and other 
uſeful exerciſes, and are .endowed with: ex- 
ceeding agility, &c, it is uncertain when they 
became in uſe among men, but it is undeni- 
able that tbey have a long while been uſed in 
war, &c; it ſeems to have been little knewn 
among the eaſtern nations, eſpecially the 
es, before Solomon's time, who is ſaid to 
ave 40,000 ſtalls of horſes for his chariots, 


HoRN DON (S.) in Eſx, a ſmall town with 


HO RRIBLE or HO'RRID (A.) dreadful, |, 


| 


Hos 


aed 12,000 horſemen diſtributed in h; malt; 
tified towns, 1 Kings iv. 26, 1 3 = * 24 
is a rope made faſt to one of the e HO If 
ſhroucs, with a dead man's eye at the end charitab 
of it, through which is received the pend, ly, cout 
of the ſprit-ſail theets, and is for 2 HU'SPIT 
uſe but to Keep it free of the flukes of hs generofi 
anchor; there are ſeveral other uſes 10 courteou 
which it is applied, as to ſet the ſhrouds tan HO'SPIT. 
when a rope with wale-knots at the end i place, © 
uſed, one end of which is faſtened to the entertair 
throuds, to the other they bring lannier ſons, w 
turning it with a hand-ſpike, they (et the them to 
halliards tort, &c, Alſo a wooden frame convenie 
made to open and ſhut with hinges, for the require 3 
conveniency of women to hang and dry lines perſon ti 
on ; alſo many inftruments both of uſe in many fa 
trade, and puniſhment in war, go by this name; aged or 
alſo in Lotteries, thoſe tickets that are le live the 
out for a day or two, &c. and not abſolutely bout; a 
ſold, are called borſes ; ſo men or women that bouſes, 
are very ſtrong and laborious, are alſo called HO'SPITA 
by the ſame name. the nece 
HO/RSE LEECH (S.) a ſort of worm thatlives alſo the 1 
2 _ of a black or brown colour, 8 en 
vVv hich faſtens upon the fleſh, and does not quit —— 
it till it is intirety full of blood. ; HO'SPOD, 
HO'RSEMANSHIP (S.) the art of riding, pv Iranfitog 
verning, breeding, training, &c, of horles tor are tribu 
war, hunting, or common ſervice, whom th 
HO/RSE-SHOE (S.) an iron covering of dien principalt 
inventions, made to fit the bottom of an a ſtandar, 
horſe's hoof, to which it is nailed as a cefen- him, tho 
ſative againſt ſtones, &c, and a preſervative ſovereign 
of the hoofs of labouring horſes, by enabling _ (S.) 
them to draw more vigorouſſy than othervile * conſe 
they would be able; the ſuperſtition of fome the church 
has made it uſual to nail a Lor ſe- ſooæ upon the = in the 
threſhold of houſes, barns, ſtables, &c. 3s 4 ? 5 q 
preſervative againſt witchcraft ; in Fortifica 8 
tion, it is a work that is ſometimes ound, "Fr the 
ſometimes oval, raiſed in the ditch of 2 mar lf AGE 
place or low grounds, bordered with a parapt 15 +08 { 
to ſecure a gate, or ſerve ſoldiers as a lod» : ee 
ment, to prevent ſurprizes, and to relieve u OSTESS. 
over- tedious defence. 1 e 
HORSE. SHOE-HEAD (S.) a diſeaſe in ib. 3 or 
fants, wherein the ſutures of the head are to 0STILE 
open, ſo that the cranium in that part will not COLD: 
be ſo hard as the reft for many years. | OSTULIT 
HO'RSHAM (S.) in Suſſex, a large, ancient deſolatio 
borough, governed by two bailiffs; the coul- 0STLE * 
ty goal is here, and frequently the aſlizes ue ther hk 
beld here; the market is very gat ech tenders 15 
on Saturday, eſpecially for fowls, which at noblemeh 
bought up here to ſend to London; i ſens ee 
two members to parliament; diſtant " or (4 1 
Landon 28 computed, and 33 ee 17 the pp. fit 
HOSA/NNA (Part.) an Hebrew word the fy ſonats or 3 
nifies, Save I beſeech you, and is {ill uſe by mh 
the Jeꝛus, ſometimes as a form of blefing filed wich 
ſometimes as a form of prayer- : coat of fi, 
HOSE (S.) a ſtocking; and in Houſewif 15 &c, are 2 
wicker-ſtrainer that is put into the me ; the fpricg, 
in brewing, to let off the liquor — 8 


HUT 
nut; in Botany, the huſk of a flower, 


HOSITABLE (A.) of a generous, free, 
| charitable, open · hearted diſpoſition; friend- 
ourteous, &c. 5 
HOLPITABLEN ESS or HOSPIT A'LITY (S.) 
generolity, charitableneſs, kindneis, freedom, 

courteouſneſs, &c. 

HOSPITAL (S.) ſome publick-houſe or large 
| place, conſiſting of many apartments for the 
entertainment, relief and cure of thoſe per- 
ſons, whoſe circumſtances will not permit 
them to be at the charge, or have not the 
convenience for cure that their infirmities 
require ; alſo the private donation of a ſingle 
perſon that endows a Certain large houſe, or 
many ſmall ones, for the entertainment of 
aged or unfortunate people in the world, to 
live the remainder of their days without la- 
bour ; and theſe are commonly called alms- 
bouſes, | . 
HO SPITALLER (S.) one who provides for 
the neceſſities of the poor, travellers, &c. 
alſo the name of a famous order of knights 
who built an hoſpital at Jeruſalem for the 

entertainment of pilgrims, ; 
HO'SPODAR (S.) the titles of the princes of 
Tranſitvania, Valachia, and Moldavia, who 
are tributary to the grand ſeignior, -from 
whom they receive the inveſtiture of their 
principalities, by his giving them a veſt and 
a ſtandard ; they are ſometimes depoſed by 
him, tho' in other reſpects they have the 
ſovereign power within their ſtates, 

HOST (S.) an inn-keeper ; alſo the name of 
the conſecrated wafer in the ceremonies of 
the church of Rome; alſo a victim or ſacrifice ; 


appellation for the Almighty, he being often 
called the Lord of Hoſts. 

OSTAGE (s.) a perſon in the time of war 
left aß a pawn or, pledge for the true per- 
formance of cer conditions or articles 
agreed on. | 


ment, 
OSTILE (A.) rude, unkind, in a warlike, 
ruinous manner, like a profeſſed enemy. 
OSTILITY (s.) open war, ravage, ruin, 
deſolation, &c. | | | 
O'STLER (s.) one whoſe employ is to look 
after horſes, and is commonly meant of the 
tenders at an inn or livery fable 3 thoſe in 
noblemens and gentlemens families being 
| Commonly called grooms, | | 
POT (A.) having a great degree of warmth, 
the oppeſite to cold; alſo a perſon of a paſ- 
onate or angry diſpoſition. 
A"; Beds, in Gardening, wooden frames 
lied with freſh horſe. dung, covered with a 
Cat of fine mould, over which glaſs doors, 


and in the Scripture, it fignifies an army, as, 
The hoſt went out to battle; it is frequently an | 


O'STESS ($.) the miſtreſs of an inn, ta- 
vern, or other publick houſe of entertain- | 


H-O-U 
Hot Cockles, an innocent ſport or play 
among children, 

HO/TCH-POTCH or PODGE (S.) a mixture 
or jumble of many different things together. 
HO'T-POT (S.) ale, brandy, ſugar, &c. boiled 

together, and drank hot, | 

HO'T-SPUR (S.) a fiery, paſſionate perſon, one 
ſoon angry and miſchievous. 

HOY/VEL (S.) a light covering of hurdles, &c. 
for cattle to ſtand under in bad weather ; 
alſo any mean, ordinary building, or poor 
ſorry houſe, : 

HO'VER (V.) to watch, walk, fly, or ſtay 
about, near, or over any perſon, place, or 
thing, in order to make a prey of ſome 
body or thing. 

HOUGH (S.) the lower joint of the hinder leg 
of a beaſt, | 

HOUGH (V.) to hamſtring, or cut the hough 
of any creature; alſo to cut or prune plants, 
and to break the clods of earth, 

HOUND (S.) a dog for ſport or hunting, of 
which there are many ſpecies or Kinds; in a 
Ship, the holes in the cheeks which, are faſ- 
tencd to the heads of the maſis, wherein the 
ties run to hoiſe the yard, are called bounds. 

HOUR (S.) the 24th part of a natural day, 

which is the common diviſion that clocks, 

watches, ſun-diajs, &c. are marked into, to 
diſtinguiſh the particular portions of time 
that buſineſs is to be done in; here in Eng- 
land, the dial- plates of clocks are divided 
into 12 equal parts, called hours, which the 
index or Beur- hand goes over twice in a na- 
tural day, ſuppoſed to begin either at noon, 
or when the ſun comes to the meridian of 
the place, or at midnight, when by our 
computation the day begins, and is called 
morning; in Traly, the whole face or dial is 
divided into 24 parts, ſo that the hand or 
index makes but one revolution ; ſometimes 
in the Jeu Account, the day was divided 
into four parts, morning, high day or noon,, 
the firſt evening, and the laſt evening; and 
the night into three parts, night, midnight, 
and the morning-watch ; ſometimes the day 
is divided unequally, according as the ſeaſon 
of the year varies; for all the time the ſun 
is above the horizon, called day, is divided 
into 12 equal parts, and conlequently thoſe 
parts at different times of different lengths 5 
and a!l the time the ſun, is below the Horizon, 
called night, is alſo divided into 12 equal 
parts in the ſame manner varying; in the 
Church Account, there are many needleſs nice- 
ties and diſtinctions of performing certain 
prayers at the preciſe time, &c. is 

HOUR-CIRCLES (S.) in Aftronory, are great 

circles meeting in the poles of the world and 

. croſſing the equinoctial at right angles, di- 

viding it into 24 equal parts, and are the ſame 
with the meridians, + 5 

HOUSE (S.) a building of divers forms and 

materials, ſuited and contrived with various 
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born, for children to learn their letters by, 
and to prevent their being torn and daubed. 


H/ ORN- CASTLE (S.) in Lincolnſbire, an an- 
cient, large, well-built town, having three 


parts ſurrounded with water; its market is 
weekly very great on Saturday; diſt ant from 
London 104 computed, and 123 meaſured 
miles. 


 HORINDON (S.) in Eſex, a ſmall town with 


a weekly market on Saturday; diftant from 
London 2.1 computed, and 25 meaſured miles. 


HO/RNET (S.) a large, troubleſome, ſtinging 
fi 


HORN Ma! (A.) ſpoken of a perſon that is 
in a fury, vexation, or ill- humour, upon ac- 
count of being cuckoided, &c. 

HO/RN-WORK (S.) in miluary Architecture 
or Fortification, is a ſort of out-work ad- 
vancing towards the field to cover and de- 
fend a curtain, baſtion, or other place, ſup- 

oſed to de weaker than the reſt, 

HORO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of deſcribing 
the hour-lines upon ſun-dials. | 

HO'ROLOGE (S.) any inſtrument that mea- 
ſures time, whether glaſs, clock, dial, &c, 

HOROLOGIO'GRAPHER (S.) a maker of 
inſtruments to meaſure time, as clocks, dials, 
watches, glaſſes, &c. 

HO/ROSCOPE (S.) in Aftrology, is the degree 
of the aſcendant, or ſtar r:fing above. the 
horizon at any particular time, when'a pre- 
diction is to be made of a tuture event; they 
were anciently ſo infatuated, that Albertus 
Magnus is ſaid to have had the daringneſs to 

draw that of Jeſus Chriſt ; this term is alſo 
uſed for a ſcheme or figure of the zodiack or 
twelve figns, 


HO'RRIBLE or HO'RRID (A.) dreadful;|. 


terrible, frightfu), ſhocking, amazing, &c. 
exceeding bad, wicked, or abominable, 

HO'RRIBLENESS (S.) dreadſulneſs, fright- 
ſulneſs, heinouſneſs, c. 

HO'RRID (A.) barbarous, cruel, terrible, fright. 
ful, dreadful, amazing, heinous, &c. 
HORROR or HO'RROUR (S.) a fright, fear, 
or amazement to ſuch an excels or degree, as 

to cauſe trembling, 

HORSE (S.) the moſt noble and uſeful of all 
quadrupeds that do not ſerve for food, the 
proportions and properties of which are fo 
curious and numerous, that this creature is 
the principal ſubje& of a very excellent, uſe- 
ful, and extenſive ſcience, called the manage 
or borſemanſhip ; theſe creatures are by nature 
ordained for ſeveral purpoſes, ſome for hard 
labour, endowed with ſtrength proportiena - 
ble, others for recreation, travelling and other 
uſeful exerciſes, and are endowed with: ex- 
ceeding agility, &c, it is uncertain when they 

became in uſe among men, but it is undeni- 
able that they have a long while been uſed in 
war, &c, it ſeems to have been little knewn 
among the eaftern nations, eſpecially the 

eWs, betore Solomon's time, who is ſaid to 
ave 40,000 ſtalls of horſes for his chariots, 


HOS 


| aed 12,000 horſemen diſtributed in his is 


tified towns, 1 Kings iv. 26, In 2 $h; 1 
is a rope made faſt to one of the ſore- nul 
ſhroucs, with a dead man's eye at the end 
of it, through which is received the pendant 
of the iprit-ſail theets, and is for no other 
uſe but to keep it free of the flukes of the 
anchor; there are ſeveral other uſes to 
which it is applied, as to ſet the ſhrouds tor 
when a rope with wale-knots at the end 1 
uſed, one end of which is faſtened to the 
throuds, to the other they bring lannien, 
turning it with a hand-ſpike, they ſet the 
halliards tort, &c, Alſo a wooden frame 
, made to open and ſhut with hinges, for the 
conveniency of women to hang and dry linen 
on ; alſo many inftruments both of uſe in 
trade, and puniſhment in war, go by this name; 
alſo in Lotteries, thoſe tickets that are let 
out for a day or two, &c. and not abſolutely 
ſold, are called borſes ; ſo men or womenthat 
are very ſtrong and laborious, are alſo called 
by the ſame name. 
HORSE LEECH (S.) a fort of worm that lives 
in the water, of a black or brown colour 
which faſtens upon the fleſh, and does not quit 
it till it is intirely full of blood. | 
HO'RSEMANSHIP (S.) the art of riding, po. 
verning, breeding, training, &c. of horles tor 
war, hunting, or common ſervice, 
HO'RSE-SHOE (S.) an iron covering of diren 
inventions, made to fit the bottom of 2 
horſe's hoof, to which it is nailed as a ceſen- 
ſative againſt ſtones, &c, and a preſervative 
of the hoofs of labouring horſes, by enabling 
them to draw more vigoroul)y than othervile 
they would be able; the ſuperſtition of ſome 
has made it uſual to nail a For ſe- ue upon the 
threſhold of houſes, barns, ſtables, &c. 3s 1 
preſervative againſt witchcraft ; in Fortifica 
tion, it is a work that is ſometimes round, 
ſometimes oval, raiſed in the ditch of amaliy 
place or low grounds, bordered with a parapt 
to ſecure a gate, or ſerve ſoldiers 35 a loige 
ment, to prevent ſurprizes, and to relieve a 
over- tedious defence. 8 
HO/RSE-SHOE-HEAD (S.) a diſeaſe in ib. 
fants, wherein the ſutures of the head are to0 
open, ſo that the cranium in that part wil nd 
be ſo hard as the reſt for many years. | 
HO'RSHAM (S.) in Suſſex, a large, ancient 
borough, governed by two bailiſfs; the cou 
ty goal is here, and frequently the aſlizes at 
-beld here; the market is very great week!) 
on Saturday, eſpecially for fowls, _ 
— bought up here to ſend to London; it t 
two members to parliament 3 diſtant 7 
Landon 28 computed, and 33 meaſured __ 
HOSA'/NNA (Part.) an Hebrew word ber b 
nifies, Save I beſeech you, and is ſill uſe 4 
the Jes, ſometimes as a form of blefiing, 
ſometimes as a form of prayer- the 
HOSE (S.) a flocking z and in Haff 
wicker - ſtrainer that is put into the mall 
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Botany, the huſk of a flower, 


malt; in 


ſeed, &c. 
HO'SPICABLE ( 
charitable, open- 
ly, courteous, Kc. 


0 / 8 
v1TABLENESS or HOSPITALITY (S.) 
e charitableneſs, kindneis, freedom, 
courteouſneſs, &c. a 
10/SPITAL (S.) ſome publick-houſe or large 
place, conſiſting of many apartments for the 
entertainment, relief and cure of thoſe per- 
ſons, whoſe circumſtances will not permit 
them to be at the charge, or have not the 
jence for cure that their infirmities 
he private donation of a ſingle 
perſon that endows a certain large houſe, or 
many ſmall ones, for the entertainment of 
aged or unfortunate people in the world, to 
live the remainder of theit days without la- 
bour ; and theſe are commonly called alms- 
bouſes, | Ex 
HO'SPITALLER (S.) one who provides for 
the neceſlities of the poor, travellers, &c. 
alſo the name of a famous order of knights 
who built an hoſpital at Jeruſalem for the 
entertainment of pilgrims, Z 
0'SPODAR (S.) the titles of the princes of 
Tranflvania, Valachia, and Moldavia, who 
are tributary to the grand ſeignior, from 
whom they receive the inveſtiture of their 
principalities, by his giving them a veſt and 
a ſtandard; they are ſometimes depoſed by 
him, tho' in other reſpects they have the 
ſovereign power within their ſtates, 


A.) of a generous, free, 
hearted diſpoſition; friend- 


require ; alſo t 


OST (S.) an inn-keeper ; alſo the name of | 


the conſecrated wafer in the ceremonies of 
the church of Rome; alſo a victim or ſacrifice ; 


and in the Scripture, it fignifies an army, as, 
The hoſt vent out to battle ; it is frequently an | 


appellation for the Almighty, he being often 
called the Lord of Hoſts. | 
BUSSTAGE (S.) a perſon in the time of war 
left 25 a pawn or, pledge for the true per- 
formance of * conditions or articles 
agreed on. 


O'STESS (S.) the miſtreſs of an inn, ta- 


or other publick houſe of entertain- 

ment. 

d SrILE (A.) rude, unkind, in a warlike, 

| Tunous manner, like a profeſſed enemy, 

POSTILITY (S.) open war, ravage, ruin, 
deſolation, &c, | g 

IOSTLER (s.) one whoſe employ is to look 
after horſes, and is commonly meant of the 
tenders at an inn or livery fable 3 thoſe in 
noblemehs and gentlemens families being 
commonly called grooms, | 

OT (A.) having a great degree of warmth, 
the opp-ſite to cold; alſo a perſon of a paſ- 
a0nate or angry difpoſition, 

wy Beds, in Gardening, wooden frames 
Eled with freſh horſe dung, covered with a 
N 1 fine mould, over which glaſs doors, 
"rh © put, to raile tender 1 early in the 


HOU 
Hot Cockles, an innocent ſport or play 
among children, | 

HO'/TCH-POTCH or PODGE (S.) a mixture 
or jumble of many different things together. 

HO'T-POT (S.) ale, brandy, ſugar, &c. boiled 
together, and drank hot, | 

HO'T-SPUR (S.) a fiery, paſſionate perſon, one 
ſoon angry and miſchievous. 

HO'VEL (S.) a flight covering of hurdles, &c. 
for cattle to ſtand under in bad weather; 
alſo any mean, ordinary building, or poor 
ſorry houſe, : 

HO'VER (V.) to watch, walk, fly, or ſtay 
about, near, or over any perſon, place, or 
thing, in order to make a prey of ſome 

boay or thing. 

HOUGH (S.) the lower joint of the hinder leg 
of a beaſt, 

HOUGH (V.) to hamſtring, or cut the hough 
of any creature; alſo to cut or prune plants, 
and to break the clods of earth, 

HOUND (S.) a dog for ſport or hunting, of 
which there are many ſpecies or Kinds; in a 
Ship, the holes in the cheeks which, are faſ- 
tened to the heads of the maſis, wherein the 
ties run to hoiſe the yard, are called bounds. 

HOUR (S.) the 24th part of a natural day, 

which is the common diviſion that clocks, 

watches, ſun-diajs, &c, are marked into, to 
diſtinguiſh the particular portions of time 
that buſineſs is to be done in; here in Eng- 
land, the dial-plates of clocks are divided 
into 12 equal parts, called hours, which the 
index or Beur- hand goes over twice in a na- 
tural day, ſuppoſed to begin either at noon, 
or when the ſun comes to the meridian: of 
the place, or at midnight, when by our 
computation the day begins, and is called 
morning; in Iraly, the whole face or dial is 
divided into 24 parts, ſo that the hand or 
index makes but one revolution; ſometimes 
in the Fews Account, the day was divided 
into four parts, morning, high day or noon, 
the firſt evening, and the laſt evening; and 
the night into three parts, night, midnight, 
and the morning-watch ; ſometimes the day 
is divided unequally, according as the ſeaſon 
of the year varies; for all the ting the ſun 
is above the horizon, called day, is divided 
into 12 equal parts, and conſequently thoſe 
parts at different times of different lengths; 
and a!l the time the ſun is below the Horizon, 
called night, is alſo divided into 12 equal 
parts in the ſame manner varying; in the 

Church Account, there are many needleſs nice- 

ties and diſtinctions of performing certain 

' prayers at the preciſe time, &c. y 

HOUR-CIRCLES (S.) in Afronomy, are great 
circles meeting in the poles of the world and 

. croſſing the equinoctial at right angles, di- 
viding it into 24 equal parts, and are the ſame 
with the meridians, | ® 

HOUSE (S.) a building of divers forms and 
materials, ſuited and contrived with various 


apartments, proper for the uſe and conve- 
nience 


H O W 

nience of the perſons deſigned to inhabit 
therein, where they may be protected againſt 

the inclemencies of the weather, and infults 
of robbers, or other vile people, and enjoy 
all the ſatisfaction that a ſafe, commodious 
dwelling or agreeable retirement can afford; 
and it is variouſly named, accamling to the 
purpoſe it is applied to; ſome are called 
dwelling-houfes, being thoſe that the matter 
and the reſt of the family eat, ſleep, &c. 
in; others are called any where the 
meaner offices are performed for great houſes, 

that the principal hauſe.may not be incom- 

moded by the dirt, litter, &c. occaſioned by 
the work therein done; ſome again are 
called work-4ouſes, which are appropriated 
to the producing various ſorts of manufac- 
tures ; they are again called town-houſes and 
country-houſes, Sc. in Aſtrology, it is the 
32th part or diviſion of the heavens. 

Houſe of call, a houſe where journeymen 
taylors, ſhoe-makers, hatters, &c. are to be 
beard of; and ſometimes it means a bawdy- 
houſe where whores ply, &c. 

HOUSE (V.) to get into a houſe, or under a 
cover in bad weather; to hide one's ſelf, or 
any other creature in a place of retirement 
from danger of any kind. _ - 

HOU'SE-BREAKER. (S.) a publick offender 
againf the laws, by feloniouſly getting into 

another man's houſe or apartment. 
HOU'SE-BREAKING (S.) the act of vio- 

- lently forcing open another man's windows, 

. ſhutters, doors, &c. of his dwelling-houſe, 
ware-houſe, booth, ſtall, &c. in order to get 

in and rob. the owner of what money, goods, 
Sc, is to he found or moved off. 


HOUSE TAYLORS. . (5. )  upholfierers, or 


" thoſe that make proper furniture for bed- 

. chambers, &c. 

HOU'SEWIFE (S.) a careful, induſtrious wo- 
man that takes care to-do, or cauſes to be 
Conſe all- proper buſineſs belonging to the 

ouſe. | 

HOU'/SEWIFERY (S.) the prudent, neat, 

careful performing or looking after the buſi- 

- neſs of a family, as waſhing the linen, dreſ- 
fing the victuals, making the beds, duſting 
and cleaning the furniture, floors, &c. 

HOVU'/SHOLD (S.) the whole of a family con- 

© fidered collectively, as maſter, miſtreſs, chil- 
dren, ſervants, &c. 

Houſhold days, four ſolemn feſtivals in the 

year, when the king, after divine ſervice, 

| offers a bezant of gold on the altar to God, 

wiz, at Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Whitſuntide, and 

AI! Saints, and theſe are part of the twelve 
collar days. 


HOU'SHOLDER (S.) the maſter or principal | 


perſon. of a houſe and family. 
HOU'SING (S.) a covering ſpread over the 
ſaddle of a horſe, to preſerve it from the wea- 
ther; and ſometimes it. is only additional to 
the ſaddle by way of ornament; / 
HOW (Part.) after what manner, b 


y what 


| 


HUF 


HOW'DON or HOW DEx (s.) in the 25 
Riding of Yorkſhtre, a pretty large town a. 
a good market weekly on Saturday; 5 


frighten 
their in 


HUFFIN 


from Lond. . 
— pc w 139 computed, and 173 mea. _— { 
HOW'/KER or HOU'GRE (8.) ave) ny cc ( 
uſee by the Dutch, built ſomewhat like a fondle, « 
pink, but rigged and maſted like a hoy ; they UGG 8 
carried from 50 to 200 tons, and with few ſo amon 


hands will go to the Eaf-Indic: : 
ſoon and ſhort, will ſail well, , 
the wind, and live almoſt in a 
HOWL (V.) to cry out, 
a dog, wolf, &c. 
4 ng noiſe, 
(S.) a ſmall veſſel, ſometimes called 
bark, and uſed chiefly among us in the 5 
trade, or for ſhort diſtances, for which pur. 
poſe ſhe carries fails like a mizzen of another 
ſhip, nor are her yards acroſs, by mea 
whereof ſhe is able to lie nearer than another 
veſſel, whoſe fails are acroſs. 
HOYSE or HOISE (V.) a Sea term for liftin 


they tack 
nd lie near 
ny ſea, 
and make a noiſe like 
to make a complaining, 


fary on } 
there, it 
HU'GGER 
vately, it 
UCON 
Proteſtan 
UK (s. 
the maſt 
alſo a laz 
ULL (S., 
the caſe, 

the name 
Riding of 
name to ft 


any thing up. into the 
HU'BBLE-BUBBLE (S.) a confuſed nj — 
made by a talkative perſon, who ſpeaks f bank of t 
quick, that it is difficult to underſtand what the Humbe 
he ſays or means. | this is on 
HU'BBUB (S.) a tumultuous, noiſy concourſe county of 
of mobbiſh people got together about they ty; it wa 
know not what, a riot, rumour, clas called Kin 
mour, &c. . . and prants 
HU'CKABACE (S.) a particular fort of liner, privileges, 
wove cn purpoſe for tables with little eyes in town to th 
it, and ſhot ſlack on purpoſe that the greaſe, init, it is 
dirt, &c, may eaſily waſh out, | handſome | 
LAU'/'CKLE BACE'D (A.) one that bunch i good key 
out in the back, and ſeems crooked or de · fide, and ſc 
formed. ET forts, and 
'HU'CK LE-BONE (S.) the hip bone. of the ftro: 
HU'/CKSTER (S.) properly ſignifies any re- able to bi 
tailer, or one that ſells goods in ſmall qua. land- army 
tities; but it is generally applied to them county of it 
only who carry wares baſkets, &c, from a warden, t 
door to door to ſolicit bbyers, who has ald 
HU/DDLE (v.) to throw things on a hey joined with 
haftily, to jumble, or careleſsly put up good weekly on 
buſineſs, &c. computed, ; 
HU/DDLE (S.) confuſion, diſorder, bull ULLING | 
ſurprize, &c. taken in al 
HUE (S.) the colour, complexion, countenanct Ws done to p 
© &c. of a perſon or thing. wearing ou! 
: Hue and Cry, the country raiſed in the pu weather wh 
ſuit.of a thief, in order to take and bring bin = take in 
to juſtice, which is done by deſcribing the deim to the 
party, and giving notice to che conſtables ira * a go 
town to town, who are obliged to call N alily under 
what aſſiſtance they jaw: | rhey may * I afore t 

till they have either caught or purſued ck 
felon to the ſea · ſide. my 3 
HUFF (V.) to ſcold, find fault, ſpeak U, u eher 
ſwagger at a perſon. , "ys and is 
HUFF or BU/LLY HUFF (.) a wg" 2 
fellow that attends gaming tables, 5 3 | en a ſhip. 

houſes, &c, to ſwear at, fight ye che 


means It is fo ? 


HUL | 
frighten young perſons they have caught in 
ir ſnares, A 9 | | 
W fn (A.) ſcolding, ien, vaunt- 
ing, ranting, vapouring, ec. 
HUGE (4. very large f bulk, fize, ſtature, 

fartune, &c. | | 
HUG (V.) to embrace, of keep up cloſe, to 
fondle, or play with in a loving manner. 


UGG ($.) a cloſe embrace, or hard ſquieze ; 
1172 fo 2 when one has his advet- 
tack fary on his breaſt, and gripes and holds him 
neu 


there, it is called the Cormſb-bugg. 
| VUGGER-MUGGER (A.) 5 Beal, pri · 
ntely, in a ſecret or clandeſtine manner. 
'GONOTS (S.) the common name of the 
Proteſtants in France. ö 
VLK (S.) a broad, open veſſel, uſed to put 
the maſts and other rigging of a ſhip in; 
alſo a lazy, droniſn fellow. : 
ULL (S.) the body of a ſhip unrigged ; alſo 
the caſe, pod, or covering of pulſe, &c. alſo 


name to the town runs from north to ſouth 
into the Humber ; the town, otherwiſe called 
Kingfon upon Hull, is ſeated upon the weſt 
bank of the river, and on the north ſide of 
the Humber, about 12 miles from Spurn-head ; 
this is one of the chief places in the whole 


neourſe county of Tork, though of no great antiqui- 
it they ty ; it was built by Edzvard'I, and by him 
„ Clas called Kingflon ; he made the harbour to it, 


privileges, which has preſerved it a large 
town to this day; and tho* but two churches 
in it, it is furniſhed with a great number of 
handſome buildings, and commodious ftreets, 
a good key and cuſtom-Houſe by the water- 
fide, and ſo well fortified with walls, ditches, 
forts, and a caſtle, that it is eſteemed” one 
of the ſtrongeſt holds in the kingdem, being 


any re able to bid defiance both to a navy and'a 
II quats land- army; it is a borough-town, and a 
0 them county of itſelf; its chief magiſtrate was firſt 
c. from a warden, then a bailiff, and: now a mayor, 


who has aldermen and common-council-men 
Joined with him; it has a great market 


computed, and 169 meaſured miles, 
VULLING (S.) is when a ſhip at ſea hath 
taken in all her ſails in calm weather, which 


tenatch Is done to preſerve the ſails from beating and 
Wearing out againſt the maſts, and in foul 
the pu. weather when they are able to bear no ſail, 
ring hilt bey take in all the ſails, and tie down the 
bing the helm to the lee-fide of the ſhip, and thus, if 
bles fron Be be a good-conditioned ſhip, the will lic 
o call it tafily under the ſea, and make her way one 
ay watt Joint afore the beam, : 
ſued it LLOCK (S.) X fmall part of a ſhip's ſail, 


hich is looſed and left o I 

| ſed pen in a at 
* when is is unſafe to have the he 
n 2nd is commonly uſed in the mizzen- 
e keep the ſhip's head to the ſea : 


* the name of a town and river in the ZEaft-| 
Riding of Yorkſhire ; the river which gives 


and granted the town a charter with great | 


weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 1 35 


chen 4 Mp. will not weather coil, they looſe 


HUM 
2 bullock of the fore-ſail, to lay her head the 
other way, and ſo changing the helm to the 

; weather fide, the ſhip will fall off, and lay 

her head where her ſtern lay before. 

HU'LLY (A.) grain not well cleanſed from 
chaff, &c, full of ſkins, waſte and droſs. 

HUM (V.) to make a noiſe like a bee, to ſing 

a tune to à perſon's ſelf without opening his 
lips; alſo to muſe, think, or ſtudy upon 

any thing; alſo to hefitate. 

HUMAN (A.) ſomething belonging or apper- 
taining to, or of the nature of mankind; 
alſo courteous, good-natur'd, gentle, affa- 

ble; with the Afrologers, thoſe figns that 
bear a human ſhape, as Yirge; Auarius, &c, 
are called human figns. 3 

HUMANIT (S.) the nature of man, cour- 
teouſneſs, gentleneſs, affability; alſo the im- 
provements and ſtudies of languages, poetry, 
oratory, &c. | 

HUMANVZE (V.) to civilize, inſtruct, or 

teach the art of good behaviour, manners, 

and regular living. 

HU'/MBER (S. one of the principal rivers of 
England, which principally is in YorkfÞire, 
and into which many of the rivers in the 
north empty themſelves, fo that at its mouth 
it is almoſt ſeven miles wide, where it falls 
into the German ocean at Spurn- head, a ſmall 
promontory, or neck of land, by ſome called 

Coney- Hill. a 3 
HU MBLE (V.) to bring under, to ſubject, to 
have a mean opinion of one's ſelf, voluntarily 
to ſubmit to what is below the ftation or dig- 
nity of a perſon 5 ſometimes it ſigniftes to 
conquer, or bring into bondage; and fonit- 
times to raviſh and debauch a woman. 

HU'/MBLE (A.) mortified, thoroughly ſubdy- 
ed, that has his affections and paſſions in 
perfect ſubjection. | . 

HUMECTA'TION (S.) in Pharmacy, is the 
preparing fimples or other medicines, by 
ſteeping them in water, and to prevent its 
ſubtilgg parts from flying: off in pounding, 
grinding, &c, alſo any moiſtening, as the 
earth by rain, &c, 

HU'MERUS (S.) in Anatomy, the ſhoulder- 

bone, extending from the fcapula or ſhoulder- 

blade to the cubitus or elbow, 8 

HU MID (A.) moiſt, damp, wet. 

HUMI DIT (S.) the quality or power that 
_ body has of wetting or moiſtening ano- 

er. 

HUMILIA'TION (S.) a ſolemn, voluntary 
act of devotion, whereby a perſon or nation 
accuſe themſelves of being guilty, or ar- 
knewledge they have many failings, and 
ſubmit to acts of penance, ſuch as faſting, 
praying, &c, 

HUMTLITY (S.) that amiable virtue that 

renders the poſſeſſor univerſally eſteemed 

which conſiſts in having low thoughts cf 
ourſelves, founded upon the knowledge of 
our imperfections, unworthineſs, and depen- 

dence upon God's aſſiſtance. 8 

' HUMMER, 
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HUN 


HUMMER (S.) a great, monſtrous, or noto- 


- nous lie, ; 
HU'MMUMS (S.) a ſweating-houſe, 
HU/MOR or HU'MOUR (S.) any juice or 
liquor that any way ar.ſes in, or affects the 
body; alſo the diſpoſition or conſtitution of 
a perſon's mind or body, occaſioned by the 
too great or too. ſmall quantity of * ſome 
particular juice or fluid in the body; in Po- 
etical Efjzys, it is the peculiar turn or man- 
ner of the author's way of writing, and is 


commonly applied to the merry or comick | 
ws © 


writings, | 
HU'/MORIST (S.) a perſon of an irreſolute 


and changeable diſpoſition, a fantaſtical, 


fooliſh, whimſical perſon." 

HU'MORISYS (S.) the title of a celebrated 
academy of learned men at Rome, eſtabliſhed 
by Paul Mancini ; alſo the name of another 
academy at Cortona in Ttaly, ; 

HU'MOROUS (A.) merry, jocoſe, pleaſant ; 
alſo whimfical, fantaſtical, conceited. 

HU'MOURSOME (A.) peeviſh, fretful, dif- 
ficult to pleaſe. 

HUNCH (V.) to thruſt, puſh, or ſtrike with 
the elbow. 

HU'/NCH-BACKED (A.) creoked, hum p- 
ſhouldered, or deformed at, or about the 
back. 

HU'NDRED (S.) the collective number ex- 
preſſed by common figures thus 100, and by 

our preſent notation of arithmetick, is the 
third place of figures towards the left hand; 
in letters it is expreſſed by a C; alſo the 
name of a part, portion, or diviſion of a 
county or ſhire, ſuppoſed to be ſo called, be- 
cauſe each part or portion ſo divided was 
obliged anciently to furniſh one Hundred able- 


bodied men in times of war; others are of | 


different opinions, and think it was ſo called, 
becauſe there was a Hundred families in that 
ſpace of ground, &c. but the preſent conſi- 
deration regards it only as a part or portion 


of the whole; it is ſometimes underſtood of 


ſeveral ſorts of goods ſold by the groſs weight, 
or 112 pounds to the hundred, as hops, ſugar, 
cheeſe, &c. at ſo much per Cent, or the 


| bundred ; and ſometimes it is underſtood of 


one hundred pounds in money, from which 


ſum the intereſt and diſcount of any ſum of 


money, greater or leſſer, are proportioned, 
HU'NGER (S.) the deſire or craving of the 

appetite after proper food, and which, when 

extreme, either by accident, through ſcarcity 


of proviton, or the cruelty of perſecutors, |- 


Kc. is the moſt acute of all pains or puniſh- 
ments, and which drives the unfortunate 
ſufferers to the moſt extravagant acts that 

human nature is capable of, even to the 
eating of a man's ſelf by pjece-meal, 

HU'NGER (V.) to deſire, crave, long, with, 
or covet after any thing. 

HU/NGERFORD (S.) in Pcrlbire, a ſmall 
town on the banks of the river Kenet, in a 
mooriſh ſituation, formerly called 4 gieferd 


| Charnom-Street ; this town is 


HU'NGRY (A.) wanting, 
HUNKS (S.) a nick-name of ſcorn or der 
HUNT (V.) to chaſe any ſort of wild ereꝛ· 
alſo to ſearch diligently after any perſon « 


HUN'TING (S.) the act of chaſing any wild 


by telling his private actions before his face 


HUN'TINGDON (S.) is the county-town of 


HU'/NTINGDONSHIRE (S.) is an inland 


HUR 
remarkable he fre, f 


plenty of good trouts and crawfiſh : ; throw 
ket is weekly on Wedneſday; it Age = HURDS 
thorough- fare, lying in the road What: flax or 


the fin 
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London, Bath, Briſtol, Cc. diſtant from Lan- 
don 54 computed, and 64 meaſured miles. 


craving after, a 


very deſirous of food; alſs covetous, &e, 


given to a covetous, miſerly fellow. 


tures, in order to catch or deſtroy them; 
thing. 


creature; alſo of diligently ſearching far 
ſomething loſt or-unknown ; and ſometimes 
means vexing, teazing, or fretting a perſon, 


in publick company, that he would have 
defired to have kept ſecret, 


Huntingdonſhire, ſituated on a riſing ground 
on the north fide of the Ouſe, upon which it 
is a ſtrong paſs, it hed anciently 1 Kchurches, 
but through the decline of latter times, and 
eſpecially the civil wars in king Charles Ift's 
time, they were reduc'd to three; this town 
principally conſiſts of one long fret, which 
is pretty well built, with a handſome market- 
place, with convenient paſſages over the 
Ouſe; it is governed by a mayor, 12 alder- 
men, and burgeſles ; the market is weekly 
on Saturday; the allizes are conſtantly held 
here twice a year, and the county-goal is 
kept in it; it is a great thorough-fare upon 
the northern road, and ſends two members 
to parliament ; diſtant from Londen 48 com- 
puted, and 57 meaſured miles, 


| er 0 
county, ſurrounded / with Nieren Saks 
on the weſt and north, Beafordſhure on the K 


ſouth, and Cambridgeſhire on the eaſt; the 
length from north to ſouth 24 miles, and the 
breadth from eaſt to weit about 18 miles; 
the whole circumference about 67 mileiʒ i 
is divided into four hundieds, in which are fir 
market-towns, 78 pariſhes, one large mn! 
called the Oufe, five bridges, $220 houſes, 
and about 50,00c inhabitants; formerly the 


e princip: 
Purricanes is, 
ly of ſhort 
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nd from on 
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whole county, or at leaſt the greateſt paſt FRRY ($, 
of it, was foreſt-land; it now ſends tour bon of the n 
members to parliament, | der, 
HU'RDLES (S.) in Hyſtardy, ar hs r (v.) 
made of ſplit timber, or hazel-rods wot, 6 F puſh a per 


platted together to ſerve as ſtop gaps, gates 
or ſheep folds, and are ſeldom fixec, but 2 
moveable, according to the place or cc 


; lo to do a tþ 
rectly. 
T (S.) an 


they are intended for; in Fortification, 6 | judice wha 
are made of twigs of willous or _ n r (V.) to 
wove with large ſtakes, and commony'” an's perion 


with earth, and are uſed to make batte 

firm, or to make a paſſage over 4 1 " 

ditch, to cover traverſes and lodgmens * x 

the defence of the workmen again * 
3 


RTFUL (A 


a perſon or t 
BAND (8. 


HUS 


fre, ſhot, ſtones, kee. that the enemy may 


le for them. 

mar- un 1 HARD S (S.) the coarſer parts of 
great fax of hemp ſeparated in the dreſſing from 
wee rts, SHE 
1 0 d. 50 l (S.) a bone in the middle of 
les, 4 horſe's buttock, Try apt to ſlip out of the 
cn, a ket by a ſtrain or flip. 

&c, nl As 8.) ſeventeen large ſtones ſet up 
rifion 10 _ at a competent diftance one 


from another, probably for a trophy, which 
the ſuperſtition of the ignorant people re- 

ts to have been men, ſo metamorphoſed 
for prophaning the Sabbath-day, by exer- 
cifing a ſport much uſed among them there- 


v wild on, called burling the ball, 

ng for 'RLING (S.) caſting, throwing of ſtones, 
etimes or other things from one, by a whirling. mo- 
perſon, tion of the hand. + 4 : 
1s face 'RLY-BURLY (S.) a tumultuous noiſe, 


riot, crowd, or afſembly of people in the 
ſtreets or elſewhere, 


own of 'RRICANES (S.) violent ſtorms of wind, 
ground rating chiefly among the Caribbee Ilands, 
;hich i which blow with ſuch violence as to drive 
urches ſhips out of the harbour upon the beach, beat 
es, and down houſes, tear up trees by the roots, &c. 
les It's Before theſe ſtorms it commonly rains two 
is town days exceſſively, and then ceaſes for two or 


which 
market · 
ver the 


three days, during which intermiſſion the 
"ſky appears cloudy and diſturbed, and as it 
were painted with various and frightful co- 


2 alder- Yours ; in the Weſft-Indres, they are troubled 
weekly with norths and ſouths 3 the norths are tem- 
tly held peſtuous winds, which frequently blow in the 
goal l bay of Mexico from October to March, com- 
re upon monly about the full and change of the moon, 
members but moſt violent in December and January; 


48 com- the ſea gives notice of theſe ſtorms by an ex- 


ordinary long ebb, and the ſea-fowls ho- 


n inland er over the land a day or two before ; the 
nptorſhir Jouths are moſtly troubleſome about Jamaica 
e on the In the months of June, July, and Auguſt ; 
at; the he principal difference between theſe and 
, and the urricanys is, that the latter are winds gene- 
$ miles lyof ſhort continuance, and from all points 
mile; it f the compaſs; the other of longer duration, 
ch he fr nd from one point at a time only; this 


roe rivet 
Q houſes | 
merly the 
-ateſt paſt 
ends four; 


mis ſometimes applied to a quarrelſome 
mangling of high words, eſpecially the 
olding of women. 

FRRY (S.) a great haſte, or violent emo- 


| der. 
re ſrates 
woe, i 
0s, baten 
but ea 
or occabol 
ion, 


etl, ung ightly, careleſsly, or im- 
NT (S.) any dam im 
dier Arche, age, wound, maim, or 


2 * NI (V.) to wound, maim, or damage a | 
_ 7 N or reputation. | 5 
2 mal UL (A.) any thing that is injurious | 


a perſon or thi n 
a BAND (8. ab n manner of way, 
tity 


—. 


bon of the mind; alſo a confuſion or dif- | 


RV (v.) to haſten, ſpur, or continual- | 
[ puſh-a perſon on to increale his ſpeed ; | 


b 


(S.) a man that is joined or con- | 


"HU. 


trated to a woman in marriage, according to 


the cuſtoms of the country where he or the 
lives, and in various countries they have va- 
rieus degrees of power; in England the lau 
ſuppoſes the wife to have no will, but that 
ſhe is wholly under the dominion of her buſ- 
band, to act and do what he directs; alſo in 
| Trade, the perſon who takes care to provide 


all manner of neceſſaries for a ſhip, &c, is 


called a huſband of ſhips. 

HU'/SBANDMAN (S.) one that employs him- 
ſelf in tillage and other country exercifes 
for the producing and increafing of ſeed, cat- 
tle, &c. 


HU'SBANDRY (S.) the art or practice of til - 


Iage, culture, &c. alſo a prudent or moderate 


frugality in expences, and good management 


of a man's income and affairs. 


HUSE (S.) a fiſh, of which the white glue 


called iſing-glaſs is made. 
HUSH (Part.) be quiet, ſtill, ſilent. 
HUSH (V.) to ſmother, ſtifle, or make up a 


matter by bribes, &c. in order to prevent its 


being publickly known or talked of. 

HU'SH MONEY (S.) a bribe or allowance 

given to a perſon to. conceal ſomething that 
he ought to reveal; and is commonly meant 

in an ill ſenſe, as when a perſon is privy to 
ſome bad action, as fraud, theft, &c. and 
never ſpeaks of it, or abſconds when he 
ſhould give evidence againft the offender, by 
which means he eſcapes puniſhment, 

HUSK (S.) the covering, or that part out ef 
which a flower grows; alſo the outſide coats, 
ſhells, or films of moſt ſorts of grain, which 

are ſeparated from the feed by winnowing, 
blanching, threſhing, &c, | 85 

HU SK (A.) full of hulls, ſhells, pods, &c. 

of corn, peaſe, flowers, &c. alſo ſpoken of a 

perſon that has phlegm ticking in his throat, 
which occafions him to ſpeak imperfectly. 

HUSSA/RS (S.) a part of the cavalry or horſe- 
ſoldiery in Poland and Hungary, they are ge- 
nerally oppoſed to the Turkiſþ horſe ; they 


are odly cloathed, and have tygers and other 


wild beaſts ſkins hanging on their backs, a- 
gainſt bad weather; the officers are adorned 
with plumes of feathers, and the cammen 
ſoldiers have their heads ſhaven with only a 
tuft left in the middle with a large muſtache 
hanging down to their ſtomach, and a fur 
cap with a cock's feather ; they are very re- 
ſolute, and fitter for a haſty expedition than 
a ſet battle; they neither give nor take quar- 
ter, and though they have fire-arms, ate 
aukward ufers of them, but very dextrous 
with ſabres; both the emperor and French 
king entertain ſome of them in their ſervice ; 
they are ſuppoſed to take their name from 
the huzza, or ſhout they make at their firſt 
onſet, 7 

HU!SSY (S.) is an appellative given to women, 
ſometimes in a good ſenſe, and ſometimes in 
a bad one; in a good ſenſe, it is a contraction 
of the word houſewife, or huſwiie, and then 
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HY E 
means a cleanly, neat, careful, indoftrious 
' perſon, and in a bad one, a whore, a care- 
eſs, negligent, drunken perſon ; and fome- 
times it. is only a word of anger or reproach 
without any ſettled foundation, as the mother 
ſays to the daughter. Huh, TIL whip "thee, 
as much as to ſay you naughty girl, &c, for 
ſome ſmall offence. 
HU'STINGS (S.) a houſe or court where caufes 
are heard and pleaded, and is the name of 
the higheſt court belonging to the city of 
London, now held in the Guild-Hall before 
the mayor and aldermen; error or attaint 
Hes-there of a judgment or falſe verdict inthe 
ſheriffs courts. Wincheſter, Lincoln, York, and 
other cities have coutts under this name, 
HUT (S.) any ſmall cottage ordwelling place, 
pod ſometimes applied to ſoldiers lodges in the. 
eld. 
HUTCH (S.) a ſmall cell, room or cottage, &c. 
HUZ Z A! (Part.) I am glad, O be joyful, &c. 
HV ACINTEH or JA'CINTH (S.) the name 
of a flower of a purple colbur, to which the 
poets give this romantick original: Hyacin- 
thus, prince of Amycles in Peloponiteſus, was 
loved by „ e and Zepbyrus at the ſame 
time; Apollo playing at coits with him, Ze- 
Pbyrus being jealous, out of revenge, blew 
the coit ſo violently againſt Hyacynthus 's head, 
that he died immediately. Apollo being ex- 
tremely grieved at it, tlie earth, to comfort 
him, turned the young prince*s blood into 
this flower; there is alſo a precious ſtone of 
this name, of which there are four ſorts, 
ſome intermixed with a vermilion colour, 
ſome of a ſaffron colour, ſome of an amber 
colour, and ſome of a white intermixed with 
a Night red, and is exceedingly well adapted 
for the carving or graving devices for ſeals, &c. 
it is frequently mentioned in ſcripture ; the 
Apothecaries have a confection or thin cordial 
electuary, which they pretend is made of di- 
vers precious ſtones, eſpecially this. RE 
HYACUNTHIA (S.) certain feſtivals cele- 
brated by the ancient Spartans, in honour of 
e, and in commemoration of his beloved 
lyacintbus above · mentioned; they laſted 3 
days, the firſt and laſt were ſpent in lamentifig 
the death of the prince, and the ſecond in 
feaſting and rejoicing ; they who aſſiſted at 
the ceremony were crowned with ivy. ; 
HY'ADES (S.) a conſtellation, by ſome called 
the pleiades, or the ſeven ſtars, ſituated in 
the head of Taurus or the bull, the Fe 
of them in his left eye, commonly called 
Adebaran; they are famed by the poets and 
aſtrologers for bringing or cauſing rain when 


mY ariſe, 

HY NA ( S.) an uncommon four-footed 
creature, ſcarce to be ſeen any where but in 
Egypt,. almoſt as large as, and reſembling a 
wolf, excepting that its legs are not ſo long ; 
its hair is rough, and ſkin ſpotted ; ſome de- 


ſcribe it with the head of a maſtiff, ſhort tri- 
angular ears, and a lion's tail and feet; Pliny | 


ſays, that it changes ſex arinvally, that is, f. 


is pale one year, and fem | 
Holle and Tian fay it 1 popes Fant, Ari. lings 
its ſhadow, that it imitates che r h a 
.. peech of man- 1 
kind, and thereby deceives them that th HYDR( 
may come out of their hovſes and be de oF dilute, 
ed; they add, that it has feet like 7 ferme! 
ang no vetebrz in the neck, N long ti 
4 RA (S.) a monſtrous ſerpent of I remain 
Marſh near Peloporneſus FR ſwim i 
757 » repreſented by the 
poets to have 50 heads, one of which bein for abo 
cut off, many others were produced in the then a 
room of it; this Hercules killed, and is called it, and 
one of his labours; after his death it was acquire: 
placed 8 the ſtars, and forms the ſouth- to maln 
ern conſtellation going by thi | dily, an 
| 25 of 9 91 85 . enen "than co 
RAVU'LICKS (s.) that part of flat ties; th 
; which conſiders * "we 401 3 12 KYDRO! 
| fluids, and particularly water, with the ap- ſure the 
plication thereof td all manner of engine; 1 whereby 
| the conveyance of it for all the ſeveral pu- uſes ma; 
| Poſes of life, relating as well to profit and HYDRO!) 
5 JN 0 pleaſure. nag 00 
HYD E'LE (S.) a ſwelling or bloating . 
the outer integument, or ſkin of the . DROP 
; occafioned by watry humours collecting and by the | 
' ſettling there. party has 
HYDROCE'/PHALUS (S.) is a dropſy in the water, th 
head, or a congeſtion of water therein that fort of lic 
; renders it ſoft. tion, muc 
HYDRO'GRAPHER (S. ) one {killed in dna isa fign 0 
ing and deſcribing the ſea, its boundaries, and height, ar 
other neceſſary obſervations that ate uſefal curable, 
to ſailors, ſuch as the tides, currents, ſands HYDRO/PF 
ſheals, rocks, &c. the bearing and diſtance eye, that 
of places one from another, cc. ſeems to | 
HYDROGRA'PHICAL MAPS ($.) Rot 
monly called ſea charts, are ſuch whetein the are g00d i 
bearing and diſtance of ports, the rocks, ſhoal | the dropſy, 
ſands, rhumbs, meridians, coaſts, trade · wind DROPS 
&c, of the whole ſea, or part of it, are laid commonly. 
down, according to the rules of art, and ob general, wi 
ſervations of navigators, _ | watry hum 
HYDRO'GRAPHY (s.) the art of mer ec, r pa 
and deſcribing the ſea, and its boundaries, t np than 
gether with whatever is neceflary for a fil ralf, hand 
or ſeaman to know, ſuch as the bearingal ps Ne 
; diſtance of one port from or to another, ti f ROSTA 
tides: Tands, &&. er 
HY!/PROMANCY (S.) a method of di SEP 
tion by water, practiſed by the ancient He ny » ores 
thens, thus; chey filled a cup or bowl wil th 2h mixt 
water, and then faſtening a ring to the ende Om 
a piece of thread tied to the finger, U wh _ 
holding this ring over the water, they wt by; Pk in 
ed a certain form of words, and defired tdi YDRO Ta“ 
ſatisfied about their inquiry, and then if 0 vitati STA | 
affirmative of the queſtion was true, 1 weithe in flu 
ring of its own accord, would ſtrike t ter, and of all 
85 ſides of the bowl ſeveral times; another | or whi 4 all 
Was to look upon the water, in wh rDRO TI 
figures of ſeveral demons were pretend ſweat on 
appear ; another was by obſerving ihe wan YiEMs 
impreſſions, changes, fluxes, refluxes, g 8.) 
| mpreſſions, changes, , lio the olg * 
black ſheep 


4 


RO MET. 


*. 
; Hv 6 
5 
Arte 
vith 
lan- 
they 


we 


'&c 5 

ono l. 68.) a liquor nary of 4 
. % r quantity of water, an 
diluted wth 8 Probe 8 heat for a 


by a flow . 
fermented Nr J continually ſkimmed, till the 


ny time | 

a liquor is ſufficient to bear anegg to 
ge ſwim in jt; this done, it is expoſed to the ſun 
' the for about 40 days to diſpoſe it to ferment ; 
eing then adding ſome Spamſb wine or brandy to 
the it, and keeping it two. or three months, it 
alle acquires a taſte or flavour, but little inferior 

9 to malmſey; thus made, it will inebriate rea- 
uths dily, and the fit will be 8 working off | 
nhit- than common wine drank in the ſame quanti- 

: ties ; the Poles and Ruffians drink it much. 
ticks HYDRO/METER (S.) an inſtrument to mea- 
of al ſure the weight, denſity, &c. of water, 
* whereby a judgment of the phyſical and other 
es for uſes may be determined, | 
pur. 17080 /MPHALON (S.) a tumor in the 


t and nayel, occaſioned by a collection of waters 
there. 

DROPHO BIA (S.) a diſtemper occafioned 
by the biting of a mad dog, wherein the 
party has ſo great averſion to and dread of 
water, that he cannot bear the fight of any 
fort of liquor without the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion, much leſs ſwallow the leaſt drop; this 
is a ſign of the diſtemper's being come to its 


ing of 
rotum, 
ng and 


in the 
n that 


1 draws 


es, and curable 

* U F F SPE Fo a 
to BW YDRO/PHTHALMY (s.) a diſeaſe in the 
Fry * eye, that oecaſions it to grow ſo big that it 


ſeems to ſtart out of its orbit. 

DRO'PICKS (S.) medicines that expe], or 
are good in and againſt watry humours, or 
the dropſy. | WS. 


* 


commonly called the dropſy, which is either 
general, when there is a ſtagnation of a 
watry humour in the whole habit of the 
body, or particular, when ſome one part is 
more than ordinarily affected, as the head, 
dreaſt, hand, foot, &c. which go by ſeveral 
particular names accordingly. 

YDROSTA\TICAL BALANCE (S.) the uſe 
| of which, is to diſcover the purity of bo- 
dies of all kinds, the quality and richneſs of 


aring al 


ther; th 


141 metals, ores, minerals, &c. the proportions 
ow. wit m any mixture, adulteration, or the like; 
de end this inſtrument is founded on this theorem of 


Archimedes, That a body heavier than ⁊vater 
72 leſs in water than in air, by the weight 


of ſuch quater as is equal to it in bulk, 


wa: 15 ROS TA TICKS (S.) the doctrine of gra- 
true; mation in fluids, or the conſideratlon of the 


Weight of all ſorts of fluids 


ved | particulatly wa- 
7. << det, and of all ſolid bodies immerged therein, 
which 3 purpoſe the above inſtrument is uſed. 
5 ; 3 (S.) medicines that promote 


the vn 
Iles, { 
lin 


Y'EMS (S.) the winter, a divinity among 


n 3 to wbom they ſacrificed a 


lags, diminutions, colours, images, &c, of 


height, and renders the perſon intirely in- | 


| 


* 


| 


DROPS (S.) in Phyfich, is the diftemper | 


ROME TER or HY'GROSCOPE (8) 


| 


HYP 
an inſtrument to meaſure the drineſs cr 
moiſture of the air, 

HY'LEG or HY'LECK (S.) with the Afrolp- 
gers, is that planet or paft of the heaven 
which in a man's nativity becomes the modes 
rator and ſignificator of life, 5 

HYLO'BIANS (S.) a fort of philoſophers a- 
mong the ancient Indians, that retired into 
the woods to be alone, and at liberty for con · 
templation. 

HY/MEN (S.) is the fabulous god of marriage, 

repreſented with a chaplet of roſes, and as it 

were diſſolved and enervated with pleaſures; 
with long yellow hair, in a mantle of purple 
or ſaffron colour, bearing a torch in his hand 

alſo with the Aratomiſts, it is the mark of vir- 
ginity in maidens; among the Boramfts, it is 
the fine delicate ſkin, wherein the flowers 
are incloſed while in the bud, ' 

HYMN (S.) a religious *%ong or ode, at firſt 
uſted by the heathens in praiſe of their falſe 
deities, and afterwards introduced both into 
the Jezuiſb and Chriſtian church; it frequently 

is uted as ſynonymous to the words canticle; 
ſong or pſalm ; it is ſuppoſed, when it is ſaid 
that Chriſt having ſupped, ſu..g an hymm, Sc. 
that it was one of the pſalms the Fewvs uſed 
to ſing, after they had eaten the paſſover. 

HYPE'/RBATON (S.) by ſome called a gram- 
matical figure, by others a rhetorical one, 
becauſe it means a ſtrong or violent paſſion, 
and a tranſpoſition of words and thoughts 
from the natural order of diſcourſe, 
YPE'RBOLA (S.) a Geometrical term; ſigni- 
fying a curve-line, Which is the boundary 
of a plane, formed by the ſection of a cone, 
by means of a plane's cutting it, ſo that it 
paſſes through but one of its fides, and is 
not parallel to it, and ſo conſequently may 
be infinitely various, | 

HYPE'RBOLE(S.) a Rhetorical figure; where4 
by the truth is very much aggravated, and 
the virtues or vices of a perſon repreſented 


exceedingly greater or leſſer than they really 


H 


are, | ; 
HY PERBO/REAN (A.) a name given by the 
- Ancients to ſome ſeas, mountains. and peo- 
ple, the true ſituation whereof thgy did not 
know; but however agreed they were very 
far north, or at the world's end. ; 
HYPERCRVTICES (S.) over- ſevere eriticks, 
or cenſurers of other mens words and ac- 
tions, ſuch as do not make any allowance for 
the ſlighteſt fault, | | 
HY'PHEN (S.) a ſmall ſtroke or line that unites 
a word compounded of two or more words, 
and makes it to be conſidered as one fimple 
or fingle word; marked thus ( - ), . 
HYPNO'/TICES (S.) ſleepy medicines; or ſack 
as compoſe a perſon to fleep, that by the 
violence of a diſtemper has been too long kept 
awake; an opiate or ſoporifick;, +» 
HYPOCHO'NDRIA (S.) in Aratony, is 4 
ſpace on each fide the upper part of the 
lower belly; alſo the diſeaſe called the ſpleens 
Ge | | 3 


8 


ſterick, or fits of the mother. | 
HY PO'CRISY (S.) the moſt odious of all vi- 
ces, as being a complication of villainy un- 
der the diſguiſe of religion, pretending to 


and confidence, and thereby take the oppor- 
tunity of doing mifchief more effectually and 
irremediably, than otherwiſe he could have 


of what he pretends and appears to be. 
HY/POCRITE (S.) a downright cheat or im- 
poſtor, one who pretends to one thing, and 


cious or wicked 


" tending one thing, but meaning and deſigning 

another, 
HYPOMO'CLION (S.) in Mechanics, is that 
point of the prop or fulcrum, which ſuſtains 
the preſſure af the lever, either in raifing or 
lowering of bodies. 

HYPO'STASIS (S.) among the ancient Divines 


thoſe of the Latin church, it was the ſubſtance 


when they meant the ſame thing when ap- 
plied to the Trinity; in PEy/ich, it is the 


ſubſides to ti bottom. | 
HYPOSTA'TICAL PRINCIPLES (S.) in 
Cbymiſtry, are what they call the three chy- 
mical elements or conſtituents of all bodies, 
ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. g 
HYPOSTATICAL UNION (S.) in Divinity, 


together in the perſon of Chriſt Jeſus, 
HYPOTHENU'SE (S.) in Geometry, is the 
longeſt fide of a right-angled triangle, or that 
which is oppoſite to the right anęle. 

HYPO*THESIS (S.) a principle or propoſition 
taken for granted, from whence certain con- 
eluſions may be drawn for the proof of ſome- 
thing in debate; in Phyficks or Natural Phi- 
Þſophy, it is a kind of ſyſtem of our own 
imagination, laid down in order to ſolve the 
ſeveral appearances of nature; in Afroncmy 
it ſignifies the ſeveral ſyſtems of the heavens, 
that aſtronomers have ranged the celeſtial 
bodies to move in; in general, it ſignifies a 
ſuppoſition, the truth of which is not abſo- 
lutely known. {4 

 HYPOTHE'TICAL (A.) ſuppoſititious, imagi- 

nary, probable, likely, &c. 

HY'SSOP (S.) a ſhrub which ſhobts abundante 
of ſuckers from one root only; it is as hard 
as any large wood, and grows with us about 
a foot and half high ; at particular diſtances 
on both ſides its ſtock it puſhes out longiſh 
leaves, Which are hard, odoriferous, warm, 
and a little bitter to the taſte; the bloſſom of 


- vapours, cc. and in Momen, it is called by- | 


much holineſs, innocency, truth, juſtneſs, &c. | 
on purpoſe to get into a perſon's good opinion 


an opportunity; one who is the very reyerſe | 


means quite the contrary, eſpecially conſidered | 
of one that outwardly pretends to be very re- 
ligious, and privately is very notoriouſly vi- 


HYPOCRUTICAL (A.) diſſembling, pre- 


of the Greek church, was the perſon, and by |. 


or eſſence, ſo that they ſeemed to differ widely | 


thick, heavy ſediment of the urine, that 


is the union of the divine and human nature |]. 


JA/\CINTH or HY/ACINTH. (6.) the nme 


f 


+, AC 
colour, and like an ear of corn; that 
grew very high, as appears from Jobn oe : 
Among the Jews, it was uſed as a forinkſe 
in their purifications ; it is uſed in Plyjec 
as a ſtanding ingredient in all pectoraſ a & 
xems; there is alſo a ſyrup made of, and 2 
ſimple water diftilled from it. 
HY/SSOPIC ART (S.) a name given by Pa. 
racelſus to chymiſtry, upen account ef jrs 
being the purger, refiner, and purifier of 
metals, 
\HYSTERIC AFFECTION or PASSION (8.) 
in Nomen, the ſame with bypochondria in 
Men, and is called ſometimes ſuffocation of 
the womb, and ſometimes fits of the mc. 
ther, ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome diſorder of 
the womb, which are fo violent in ſome per- 
ſons, as to work upon their imagination in a 
ſtrange manner. | 
HYSTERICKS (S.) medicines proper 
orders of the womb. 
HYSTERO'CELE (S,) a rupture or falling 
down of the womb, 
HYTHE (S.) a port, wharf, or ſmall hayen to 
embark or land wares at. 
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FFUHIS letter is the ninth in the order of our 
alphabet, and is both a vowel and a con- 
tonant, as it happens to ſtand related to other 
letters that may be joined to it in the ſame 
ſyllable or ſeund ; we, together with the La- 
lians, Spaniards and Flemings, pronounce this 
letter,, when a conſonant, two or three dif- 
ferent ways; the eld Latins ſometimes chat 
ged I into U, as decumus and maxumus, for 
decimus and maximus, I, in the common let. 
ter way of numeration, ſignifies unity or one, 
and ſo many times as it is repeated, ſo many 
ones are ſignified, Obſerve, when I comes 
| before another vowel in the ſame ſyllable, it 
is a conſonant, I, when, it is not deligned 
to expreſs a number, and. ſtands alone, 1s 2 
perſonal pronoun, whereby. a man affirms! 
ſomething of himſelf, as, Who did this or 
that # 1.. Who evill bi this or that ? Is ke. 
JA/BBER (V.) to prate or. talk much, fal, 
baſtily, or fooliſhly ; alſo to ſpeak 2 broken 
or imperfect language, ſo that the ſpeaker 
hardly underſtood, _ | 


of a flower and a precious ſtone, See He- 
cinth, | 
ACK (S.) the nic 
tion of the name Jobn; . 
machine contrived ſo as to carry a ſpit, in or- 
der to roaſt meat before the fire; alſo of . 
ther uſed by oſtlers to aſſiſt people 0 pu 8 | 
off their boots; alſo the name of a Nag mY 
ally hoiſted at a ſhip's ſprit · ail os x 
head; alſo an engine of very great 6. 


k. name or familiar contrat- 
+ alſo the name ol 


it appears at the top of the ftem of an azure 


. h - Canet 
1 fting weights, particularly pled by Gy Nr 


JAC 
to elevat 


by Car pen 


2 houſe, 


ters to ſcrew up, or reduce a part of 


ty „ re hed of > Bol. | 
ight place; in the play a 8 
1 fel bow! or mark at which the reſt | 


of wood that are fixed to the Keys of harp- 
6chords, ſpinets, and virginals, and which 
are cloathed with ſmall bits of liſt or cloth, 


5 fih; and in Hawking, it is the name o the 
| of male birds of ſport 3 alſo that clammy va- | 
ma pour which reflects light in the dark, and 
r of zriſes in feriny or marſhy places, about pri- 
pers, vies, church-yards, and other fat, moiſt 
in a ſoils, from whence it flies into hedges, 
about rivers, &c. or wherever there is a. 
dif. continual flux of air, and thereby leads 


thoſe unwary people who go after it, out of 
their wa, is called Jack in a lanthern,, or 
| Willwith a 2phi{þ; alſo the cant name for a 
farthing; alſo the name of a fine fieſh- 
' water-fith, 


ſignificant fellow, | 
Jack at a Pinch, a hackney parſon, or any 


previous notice, 1 12 
Jack in a Box, a ſharper or cheat. 


f our ACK- ADAMS (S.) a fool or filly fellow, | 


con- 
other 
ſame 
e lla- 
ce this 
e dif- 
chan- 
155 \for 
on let · 


who in the evening hunts for prey for the 


open ery, till the lion comes, and ſeizes it; 
and after the lion has ſatisfied his hunger, 


feeds upon what he leaves, 


little, prating, whiffling fellow. FT 
KE T (S.) a ſort of outward coat, but 


or one, tward 
many made very ſhort, a ſeaman's coat that he 
. wears at his work ; anciently the horſemen |] 
ble, it uſed to wear them, made of filks and other | 


nich ſtuffs, over their armour, _ ; 


eſigned * 
my ICK-KE'TCH (s.) the hangman, or office 


is 2 
"Gems pppointed to execute the ſeveral corpora) 
me puniſhments that a court of judicature pro- 
"i ounces againſt offenders, . 3 
þ, la, CK PRA'T (S.) a dwarf or perſon un- 
broken ommonly ſmall of ſtature, or reputation. 


FCOBINS (S.) thoſe religious perſons of 
both ſexes in France, that follow the rules of 
is Doninic; the men are alſo called friars 
redicants, who are one of the four orders 
df Mendicants, 


COZITES (S.) a ſect among the Eaſtern 


contrae "7 

me of 1 Hart, ſo called from Jacob Bardeus, a 
o inf nh diſciple to Eutyches and Dioſcorus, 
\ of 250. | ofe hereſy he ſpread ſo much in Aſia and 
u pulln aps in the beginning of the 6th century, 
fag uſt- | f in the 7th century all the different ſects 
op-walt © Eutychians went by the common name 
force for Jacbits, i. e. ſuch as acknowledge only 


an ure, and that the human in Chriſt, 


e or depreſs the large artillery, and 


that is ſomewhat ſunk, to its true | 


are thrown, in order to ſee wha wins the 8 
game; among the Muſicians, the ſmall pieces 


are called Facks 3 alſo the name of a ike- | 


Jack a Dandy, a little, impertinent, in-⸗-- 


one that ſerves the place of another without | 


A'CKAL (S.) a wild beaſt of a middling fize, | 


lion, which when found, he follows with | 


VCKANAPES (s.) a term of reproach for a 


IAN 
they deny the Trinity, and make the fign of 
the croſs with one finger, to fignify there is- 
but one perſon ; they baptize by applying a hot 
iron to the childrens furehead, after they have 
circumciſed them; at preſent they are divided 
among themſelves, one part embracing, and 
the other diſowning the communion of the 
church of Rome; in England, thoſe who 
eſpouſe the cau'e of King James II. and the 
ſucceſſion of his pretended ſon, commonly 
called emphatically the Pretender, or the 
Chevalier de St. George, are called Jacabites, 
without any regard to their having different 
notions - about religious, tte from the 
general opinions 

JA'COB'S. STAFF (S.) 3 mathematical in- 
ſtrument, formerly uled to take heights and 
diſtances. | | 1 

'JACULA/TION (S.) a throwing, caſting, 
darting, or ſhooting,  ., 5 

JACULA/TORY (A.) caſt, thrown, or ſhot 
ſuddenly, | Ek a 

JADE (S.) an ordinary, mean, or good for 

nothing horſe; alſo a whoriſh, fluttiſh, naſty 
woman; alto the name of a greeniſh ſtone 
much valyed for its hardneſs, and efteemed 
by the Turks and Poles, who adorn all their fine 
works with it, eſpecially the handles of their 
ſabres; ſome attribute extraordinaty virtues 
to it, and call it the divine tone, 7 


' 


ſoon tire, and will not go without much 
ſpurring, &c. fr? Þ 4 3 
AGG (V.) to hack or cut notches in a thing 
like a ſaw. * a 
JA'GGED (A.) any thing that is rough, or 
notched like a ſaw, &c. 


JAH (S.) wich the Hebrews, is one of the names 


F 


; - quently meet with in compoſition with many 
| Hebrew words, as Adonijub, ballelujah, &c. 
that is, God is my Lord, praiſe the Lord, & c. 
JA'IL-BIRD (S.) a priſener in a jail, ora term 
of reproach to thoſe” whoſe bad actions have 
formerly, or their preſent ones fender them 
now deſerving of the puniſhment of 2 jail ; a 
vile, lewd, thieviſh, profane, wicked perſon; 
JAKES (S.) a privy or cemmon- fewer, or lay- 
ſtall for all ſorts of filth, 
JA'LAP (S.) a ſtrong, purgative medicine, 
much uſed by the Apothecaries; it is the root 
of a plant much like our briony, that grows 
in Peru and New Spain; that which breaks 
blackiſh, moſt brittle, ſound, and - ſhining 
within fide; is the beſt. 2 107 F88R Be x 
JAM, JAMB, or JAUMB (S.) among Miners, 
is a ridge of rock or ſtone, that'nips eff the 
vein of ore, and hinders them from purſuing 
| tit; among Carpenters, it is any thick piece 
chimney: pieces, &c. 
JANGLE (V.) to ſquabble, quarrel, differ, 
ſcold, or fall out in words; alſo any untune- 


n go took in the Armenians and Ane; 


able noiſe, as a confuGon of bells, or ſounds 
| 'Cc3 | '65 


JA/DISH (A.) incliaed to the tricks, or like to 
a jade; ſpoken eſpecially of dad horſes that 


of Gad, which in. the Old Teſtament we ſte- 


of timber, particularly the ſide poſts of doors, 
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JANNISARIES or 


- . garing to execute the deſigns of a publick or | 


a a pretended deity, whom the Romans ſuppo- 


JA'NSENISM ( S.) the doctrine of Cornelius 


JA/NSENIST (S.) an embracer or fellower of 


JAN 


of inſtruments of different tunings, &c. 
JA'NIZARIES (S.) foot 

ſoldiers in the Twurkifh army; they were for- 
merly compoſed only of Chriſtian children, 
whom the poverty of the parents gave up 
for the tribute exacted by the grand ſeignior 
for liberty of conſcience, or ſuch as were 
taken priſoners from the Chriſtians, but that 
is now ceaſed z their number is various, ac- 
cording to the occaſions of the ſtate; for- 
merly it was fixed to 33,000, but of late 
years they have been 1c0,000 their pay is 
from 2 to 12 aſpers a day, beſides their do- 
liman or long cloth coat with ſhort ſleeves 
given them yearly, the firſt day of their Ra- 
mexan or Lent 5 particular ſervice or extra- 
ordinary valour, entitles them"to ſome addi- 
tional pay, and alſo entitles them to the 
continuation of it, tho" they ſhould become 
lame and unſerviceable ; they are obliged to 
lodge in their oda, or common chambers, 
(of which there are 160 at Conflantinople) 
under ſevere penalties, without leave grant- 
ed; formerly they were obliged not to 
marry, but the policy of latter times both 
indulges that, and the exerciſe of trades ; 
in times of peace they carry only a long 
ſtick; in war, fire-arms and a ſabre ; alſo 
the name of certain officers in the chancery 
of the court of Rome, whoſe buſineſs it is 
to ſuperviſe and correct all publick writings 
before they go abroad; it is alſo a name for 
any ſet of men that are reſolutely bold or 


private perſon at all adventures. 


' Janſen, biſhop of Ypres in France, with re- 
ation to grace and free will, which has met 
with much oppoſition, and been condemned 
by ſeveral popes, and arrets of the French 


kings, &c. but to very little purpoſe, it till] | 


gaining ground, 


the opinions of Janſenius. * 
JANUAR (S.] the firſt month in the year, 
according to the common and now legal 
computation; it was added to the Roman ca- 
lendar by Numa, wiio placed it about the winter 
ſolſtice; it was thus called in konour of Janus, 


ſed preſided over the beginning of all buſi- 
nefs, and therefore it was thought proper the 
month dedicated to him ſhould lead or begin 
the year; they facrificed a cake of new Gifted 
ens to him, with ſalt, incenſe, and wine, 
on the firſt day ef this month ; upon this 
day all the mechanicks began ſomething of 
their art or trade, .the men of letters did the 
ſame, as to books, poems, &c, the conſuls, 
though choſe before, took the chair and en- 
tered upon their office this day, eſpecially af- 
ter the government was in the hands of the 
emperors; upon this day the conſuls marched 


to the capitol, attended with a crowd, all in 
new cloaths, two white bulls never yoked| 


all publick acts done by his! 


JAPONF'/SE 


were ſacrificed to Jupiter Capitolinus, belides 


5 
a great deal of incenſe and other 
ſpent in the temple; the 8 
with the conſuls, during this religious ſolem. 
nity, offered their vows for the proſperity of 
the empire and the emperor, after bail 
taken an oath of allegiance, and confirmed 
mperial maj 
the preceding year; this day % Fs 
alide all old grudges and ill humon: and 
took care not to ſpeak ſo much as om ond 
nous or untoward word; this day it was 
cuſtomary for friends and acquaintance to 
make each other preſents, from whence the 
cuſtom of new-year-gifts, ſtill retained 3. 
mong us, was originally taken, 


JAPAN (V.) to varniſh and draw figures on 


wood, paper, leaves, or bark of trees pound- 
ed and made a paſte of, wherewith plates 
bowls, &c. are made after the manner of the 
people who are natives of a famous ifand on 
the coaſt of China called by this name, who 
are celebrated for perfection of this art, 


JAPAN EARTH (S.) an earth of a «ak 


purple colour, very harſh upon the palate 
ſeems to melt like bole in the mouth, and 
leaves a ſweetiſh taſte behind it 3 it is famous 
for ſtopping all ſorts of fluxes, 

655 a native of the iſland of 
Japan, the language of which place is (aid 
to be very curious, they having ſcveral words 
to expreſs the ſame thing, one to the honour, 
another to the diſpraiſe, another to the deri- 
fion of the ſpeaker, ſome for the prince, 0- 
thers for the quality, others for the common 
people, according to the perſon or circum- 
ſtance ſpoke about; alſo the name of the 
language of 1 


pan. | 
JA'RGON (S.) a confuſed noiſe, an unintel+ 


ligible parcel of words, or unknown lin- 
guage. 

ARR (V.) to diſagree, to have a flight quar- 
rel in words; and in Muſick, it is being on 
of tune or time, ſo that the ſeveral inſir- 
ments do not perform their parts harmont- 
ouſly ; alſo when a door ſtands a ſmall way 
open, it is ſaid to ſtand a-jarr, 


JARR (S.) an earthen: veſſel of various fize 


to put oil, raiſins, pickles, &c, in. 


JA/RRING (S.) grumbling, ſcolding, qu 


relling, falling out or diſagreeing. 


JA'SMIN or JE/SSAMIN: (S.) a firub th 


bears very fragrant flowers. 


JA'SPER (S.) is commonly taken for a pre 


ous ſtone in Scripture, but in other langusgh 
it is reckoned rather among marbles; 
moſt beautiful are green, and the mo 
ſeemed is full of little ſpors here and the 
ſcattered upon the green; ſome * | 
purple-coloured very much; there ate l 
of a carnation colour, red, roſe-colou 
ſtriped, white, and of many other coloun 
in ſome nature repreſents trees, flowers | 

landſcapes, as if they were painted; i 7 

tranſparent, and comes pretty near the 2 

of agate; they are found in many Per. 
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JAVELIN (S.) a fort of ſpear or half pike, 


IBP 


the eaſt, in ſome parts of Edope ; ſome 


attribute the phyſical virtue of ſtopping blood, 


exſing women in travel, &c, to them; tis 
called by divers names in the ſcriptures, upon 


account of its variety of colours, 


A'SS.HAWK (S.) a young hawk newly ta- 
ken out of the neſt, 5 

TS 1ATRALUPTICK (A.) that part of medicine 
that cures by external applications, ſuch as 
pulteſſes, fomentations, frictions, plaſters, 


Ec. , 
14/TRO-CHYMIST (s.) a phyſician who uſes | 


or preſcribes chymical preparations chiefly, 
IA TRO-MaTHEMATICIAN (S.) one who 
preſcribes phyſick by mathematical proporti- 
ons, from the mathematical conſideration of 
diſeaſes, and their cauſes, 


JAVARIS (S.) an American hog, whoſe na- 


vel is on its back, and that is very difficult 
to take, becauſe ſcarce ever tired with run- 
ning, and exceeding fierce, tearing all before 
it with its tuſks, 


uſed by the Ancients both on horſeback and 
on foot, Ave feet and a half long, headed 
with ſteel, and that has three heads or faces 
all terminating in a point. 

AUNDICE (S.) a difeaſe confiſting in the 
overflowing of the bile, of which there are 
three ſorts, the one that renders the perſon's 
ſkin all over of a yellow-colour, indiſpoſes 
them to action, and makes them very ſick ĩſſi; 
another ſort is what is called the black jaun- 
dice, and is generally mortal; the other is 
what is called the green ſickneſs in maids or 
young women, 
AUNT (V.) to walk, ride, or go much out 
of the way or about, or very long journies 
to little purpoſe, = 
AUNT (S.) a long, weariſome, round-about, 
tedious walk, 


AUNTINESS (s.) airineſs, briſkneſs, full of | 


play and wantonneſs. 0 

kl (S,) the fellows or ſpokes of a 
Wheel. 5 5 
AW (S.) the bone in which the teeth of an 
creature grow or are ſet, | 

AY (S.) the name of a bird, 

BEX (S.) a wild goat that lives upon ſteep 
rocks, to whom nature has given very large 
horns, which it bends backwards as far as 
its buttocks, ſo that it leaps from the higheſt 


precipices, and falls upon its back without | 


hurting itſelf, becauſe its horns receive and 
5p blow, 

1d (S.) a bird very common in Egypt, of 
the ftork kind, unclean to the pf but 
adored by the Egyptians, upon account of its 


living chiefly upon ſerpents, and their eggs; 


they are ſaid to be of two ſorts, the black and 
* white, the black · ſo peculiar to Egypt, 
_ % is reported they can live in no other 
* ry; tho' called black, the feathers of 

c and wings are coloured like a lap- 


Fing or wood-raven, mixed with green and 


100 


purple feathers, the belly and ſides under the 


wings white; its beak is large, ſtrong, and 
of a ſcarlet colour, and ſo are its feet and 
legs; its beak about 18 inches long, its neck 
12 or 24, its body and breaft as large as the 
back of a gooſe, and when its head is under 
its wings it repreſents the form of a heart; 
after the death of the is the Egyptians uſed 
to embalm it, made a ſort of funeral for it, 
and paid it great honours; it is remarkable 
in this bird, that altho' it be a water fowl, 
and lives principally about the Nile, yet it 
never enters the water; it generally builds its 
neſt in the pa!m-trees to avoid cats. 


ICE (S.) any liquid congealed together by 


means of cold. 


ICHNEU/MON (S.) an Epyftian rat or ſmall 


creature that is a great enemy to the croco- 
dile. | 


ICHNO'GRAPHY (s.) in Perſpe&ive, is the 


view of any thing cut off by a-plain parallel 
to the horizon, juſt at the bottom or baſe of 
it; in Arcbitecture and Fortification, it is the 
ground plain or plat-form upon which the 
building is erected, wherein are contained all 
the out-lines of the ſeparate parts or diviſions 
of the rooms, offices, &c, 


ICHO'CLANS (S.) certain white eunuchs, or 


pages that attend the grand ſeignior's ſeraglio. 


VCHOR (S.) in Phyfick, is ſometimes the thin 


watry humour that is in the body, and ſome- 
times the pus or matter that iſſues out of 
ulcers or ſores. "0 


ICHTHYO'LOGY (S.) a treatiſe or deſcription 


of fiſhes, 


ICON (S.) the picture, cut, or repreſentation 


of any per on or thing. 


ICONO/LOGY (S.) the ſcience that deſcribes 


tae figures and repreſentations of- men and 
deities, and here each is diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
peculiar characteriſtick, as Saturn is repre- 
ſented like an old man with a ſcythe; Jupi- 
ter with a thunder- bolt in his hand, and an 
eagle by his ſide; Neptune with a trident, 


ſitting in a chariot drawn with ſea-horſes; 


Pluto has a fork with two tines, riding in a 
chariot with four black horſes ; Cupid has a 
bow and arrows, a quiver, anda torch, and 
ſometimes a muffler over his eyes ; Apollo is 
ſometimes repreſented with a bow and arrows, 
and ſometimes with a harp; Mercury has a 
caduceus or wand in his hand, with wings on 
his hat, and at his heels; Mars is armed 


| cap-a-pee with a cock which was conſecrated 


to him; Bacchus appears crowned with ivy, 
armed with a Thyrfus, with a tyger's ſkin 
over him, ſometimes drawn with tygers, and 
followed with a train of Menades; Hercules 
has a lion's ſkin for his ſurtout, with a club 
in his hand; Juno rides in a cloud with a pea- 
coek at her ſide; Venus travels in a chariot 
drawn with ſwans or pigeons; Pallas has an 
head- piece on, leans upon her fhield called 
@gis, with an owl for her attendant ; Diana 
is dreſſed like a huntreſs, with bows and ar 
Ceo 3 
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1D I 
rows in her hand; Ceres has a fickle and a 
ſheaf, &c. As the Heathens, ſo the painters 
have run theſe emblematical expreſſions to 
great lengths, ſo as to repreſent the paſſions 
of the mind, vices, diſeaſes, &c. by bodily 
terms, too numerous here to recite. 

T'CONISM (S.) a true lively repreſentation of 
a thing by words or figures, 

ICOSAE'/DRON or ICOSIHE'/DROVN (S.) a 
ſolid in Geometry, conſiſting of 20 triangular 
Pyramids, whole vertices meet in the center 
of a ſphere, that is imagined to circumſcribe 
It, and therefore have their height, and baſis 
equal, | 

JC (A.) full of ice, abounding or covered with 
ice, froze, &c. 

IDEA (S.) that conception of any matter or 
thing that is formed in a perſon's mind upon 
his hearing a relation, or ſeeing the external 

form of any thing, or the repreſentation he 
makes to himſelf upen his thinking of the 
nature and properties of things, ſo far as 
they occur to his ſenſes or his underſtanding; 
and this is either ſimple, as all thoſe are that 
are immediately determined by the ſenſes, as 
heat, cold, ſolidity, colours, &c, or cem- 
plex, as are all thoſe which are collected by 
the faculties of the mind, exerciſing their 
proper functions of comparing and ſeparating 
the ſeveral ſimple ideas, of which the whole 
conſiſts, and making ſuch proper concluſions 
as are neceſſary. 8 

IDEAL (A.) imaginary, exiſting no where 
but in thought ; alſo of, or relating to an 
idea, 

IDE/NTICK or IDE/NTICAL (A.) the ſame 
very individual perſon or thing ſpoken of. 

IDE'NTITY (S.) the ſameneſs or agreement. 
of two or more things with one another, 

I'DEOT (S.) a perſon that has not the uſe of 
the rational faculty nor of being taught to 
diſtinguiſh the good or evil between one act 
and another. By our Law, he that can do 
any little neceſſary act, as to meaſure a yard 
of cloth, name and diſtinguiſh the days of the 
week, count twenty, &c. is not deemed an 
7deot, 

IDEs (S.) a term much uſed in the Roman Ca- 

lendar, for the diviſion of the months into two 
parts, they were commonly the 15th or 13th 
day of the month; in the months of March, 
May, July and Ofcber, the id:s fell on the 
T5th day; in the reſt, on the 13th, becavie 
they follow eight days after the nones. 

VDIOM (S.) the ſame with dialeck, and is the 
peculiar manner of expreſſion of one place 
or kingdom different from another, the pro- 
priety or phraſeology of ſpeech of any people 
or language. f - 

IDIOMA'TICAL (A.) according to the par- 
t cular manner of expreſi on, or phiaſe of 
any language or people. EE 


 IDIO'PATHY (S.) the natural inclination, 


love, or affection that a perſon has to ſome | 
particular thing. 
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VDLE (A.) lazy, flothfal 


» uninduſtrious, dot 


willing to work. 
VDLENESS (S.) the habit or cuſtom of bein nw 
flothful, unwilling to work, and la: JUd 
VDLY (Part.) after an indolent, | JELL) 
ſlothful, negligent manner, 9 made 
VDOL (S.) properly ſignifies the image, fa. the b 
ture, or repreſentation of ſome falſe dei f oy 
but in a large Senſe any thing but the rs 'NNE 
God that a perſon ſets his affections 1 Y Span; 
and pays particular reſpect to, eſpecial, in OFA 
a religious way, as the ſun, moon far a a cut 
wife, child, huſband, &c, may be le it, for 
idol; the ſun and ſtars were the firſt 4, medy 
and the nations, either through fear or fla. OTA 
tery, that had valiant princes, upen their or imp 
death, amuſed the vulgar with their bein: RO 
tranſlated into heaven, and changed into longing 
ſtars, and ſo worſhipped them; as, Ile Abe 0 
under the name of Saturn, &c, Afterward: N 
beaſts that were either peculiarly hurtful or Pn by 
uſeful were transformed into deities, ſome whip, 
out of fear, others out of veneration, as of any 
the ox, &c, The Heathens had formerly JERK (V 
and too many ſtill, des of all forts, and dt 8 
every kind of matter, as gold, filver, brafs LF, foot 
ſtone, wood, earth, &c, allo the flats, JE REIN 
ſpirits, men, animals, rivers, plants, and ping, la 
elements, were the fubject and model «f | Ar 
them; too much of this is now pratiſed in JEROMA 
the church of Rome, whoſe extravagant ye- collected 
neration for the images and pictules of the webt 
ſaints, eſpecially the Virgin Mary, and the JERSEY 
pretended efficacy and power they attribute Mandy, | 
to the croſs, gives tov much ground for the but now: 
charge of idolatry in their worſhip, though fog; tons 
they pretend to the only tive religion of to the ki 
Jeſus Chriſt, jarge der 
IDO'/LATER (S.) a perſon that pays divine pe boy: 
adoration to ſomething beſides the true God, 3 
a worſhipper of idols or falſe gods, 5 bee 
IDOLATRIZING (s.) a complying with pond, 
or conſenting to the worſhip of falle gods e e 
or idols. | | Fries * 
IDO/LATROUS (A.) after the manner of wes any 
idolaters, f thay 
IDDV/LATRY (S.) the ſuperſtitious worſhip ae My 
which is paid to idols and falſe gods, and is 3 
general underſtood of all impious, ſuperliitiouy "Es * 
and ſacrilegious worſhip. ard ess 
IDOLVZE (V.) to fondle, ſet an extreme value, 33 pi 
love or eſteem upon any thing, to worthip 0r 5 ati 
pay divine honours to any creature, e 
IVDYL or IDY/LLION (S.) a pleafant, 8% ported oh 
diverting poem, containing. a narration of fon 12 
agreeable adventures. freſh Prin. 
JEALOUS (A.) very tender, watchful, carefuy nerall a : 
and choice of a ching ; alſo” ſuſpicious al "tm 
fearful of a rival, : temperate, 
JEA/LOUSY or JEA'LOUSNESS (S.) fp capital. jg f 
cion, miſtruſt; alſo caxe, watchtulneſs, & well-buitt 


JEAT or JET (S.) by ſome called black 2m 
is a mineral or foſſil extremely black, com. 
poſed of a bituminous juice in the earl), 
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ROMAN CV (S.) divination by ſacrifices, 
JERSEY (S.) an iſland on the coaſt of Ner- 


| wn; this and Guernſey being all that remains 


| a fort of Norman French; it contains twelve 
| pariſhes and two caſtles, being about twelve 


| brought malt liquor into much neglect, their 


| of navigation, manufaCtures, and commerce, 


JER : 
» TEAR (v.) to mock, deride, make 

pu oe at, 5 ſcorn, ridicule, &c. 

IE UNE (A.) dry, barren, unfruitful, &c. 
'LLY (s.) a congealed ſubſtance, commonly 
made by boiling meat very much, and letting 
the broth or liquor grow cold, when it be- 
comes a ſolid maſs like ſize, &c. ü 
NNETS or GENNETS (S.) ſmall, ſwift, 
Spaniſh horſes, SO ; : 

JEO/FAIL (S.) in Law, is an error in pleading 


a cauſe, or not rightly and judicioully ſtating: 


it, for which it is very difficult to find a re- 


medy, N | 3 
JEO/PARDY (S.) hazard, danger, great riſk, 


or improbability of ſucceſs, | 
'RGUER or JE'RKER. (S.) an officer be- 
longing to the C/fom-Houſe, Exciſe-Office, &c. 
who overſees and re-examines the waiters, 
gaugers, &c, accompts. ; 
JERK (S.) a ſedden, haſty, ſmart Jaſh with a 
whip, rod, &c, alſo a ſnatch, pul], or catching 
of any thing from a perſon haſtily, 
JERK (V.) to correct by re-examining an ac- 
ccunt or affair; to Jaſh, whip, jolt, ſnatch, 
Ke. ſuddenly, or at unawares, 


JERKING (S.) the act of examining, whip-] 


ping, laſhing; &c, alſo a ſhort upper coat; 
alſo a male hawk, 


collected firſt from the external motions of 
the victim, then from its entrails, &c, 


mandy, formerly a part of that dukedom, 
but now annexed to the county of Soutbamp- 


to the kings of England of their anciently 
large dominions. in France; it is ſituated in 
the bay of St, Michael, between two pro- 


montories, from the ſhores whereof it lies | 


about five miles to the weſt, and thirty from 
England to the ſouth 3 the inhabitants ſpeak 


miles Jong, and between fix and ſeven broad; 
it produces all manner of trees, fruits, roots, 
flowers and medicinal plants, ſcented, or for 
the kitchen, and of late years cider has 


arable grounds being much of it turned into 
gardens and orchards, and the improvement 


has much contributed to the neglecting of 
buſbanery; the honey of this iſland is re- 
ported to be the beſt that is any where to be 
found ; it is plentifully ſupplied with excellent 
freſh ſprings ; their, beef and mutton are ge- 
nerally very ſmall, but finely taſted; the fa- 
mous ſoland geeſe are bred here; the air is 
temperate, and the whole iſland healthy; the 
capital is St, Helier, which is a bandſome, 
vell-built town, ſituate near the ſea, and 
Wers about a thouſand inhabitants; it is 
e ordinary ſeat of juſtice, and has a market 

very Saturday in the nature of a fair, where 


ER ; 
buſineſs; the governor has the military au- 
thority, and the bailiff the civil. 

JERU'SALEM (S.) the capital city of the 
Holy Land, which the Turks call Cuts ; it is 
ſometimes called the city of David, the city 
of Peace, &c. it belongs to the tribe of Ben- 
janin, but was commonly eſteemed a part of 
Fudea, and ſo peopled with prieſts, that in 


was 36,0c0; it is generally ſuppoſed that 
Melchiſedech founded it, and called it Salem 
it was afterwards taken by the Jehufires, 
who called a fort they built in it Jebus, 
which they kept poſſeſſion of till David 


the famous Fervi/h temple, and ſurrounded 
the whole with prodigious walls; this city 
was taken from, and re-taken by the J 
many times, till at laſt Titus Veſpaſſan be- 
ſieged it at Zafer, when a vaſt afſembly of 
Jeꝛus from all puts were in it, and which 
by their numbers ſoon made proviſions ſo 
exceedingly ſcarce, that human fleſh was eaten; 
in about five months he took the whole, plun- 
dered, burnt, and deſtroyed it in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it was literally accompliſhed what 
Chriſt propheſied of it, wiz, that one ſtone 
ſhould not be left upon another. | 
JE'SSAMIN (S.) a ſpreading ſhrub, ſomewhat 
like a vine, that bears exceeding fragrant 
flowers; in Heraldry, it is the ſame with 
Argent or white. | 
JE/SSES (S.) the leathers or ftraps that are put 
over a hawk's legs, &c. / 

JEST (S.) a pleaſant, witty turn of thought or 
expreflion ; alſo a falſity, lie, or ſtory. 

JEST (V.) to play the wanton with words, 
to ſpeak one thing and mean another, a 
friendly, jocoſe liberty, whereby a perſon's 
morals may be reformed if well applied and 
taken, . 5 
JE'STER (S.) a merry, witty punſter, or jocoſe 
perſon, ſometimes kept by princes, to inform 
them of their own or others failings, under the 
diſguiſe of a waggiſh ſtory, &c. 
JE'SUATES (S.) a religious order founded by 


century; it had many privileges granted them 
by ſundry popes, but in 1668, pope Blement IX. 
abeliſhed this order; they worked for their 
livelihood, and intermeddled with neither 
civil nor eccleſiaſtical affairs, | 
JE/SUITED (A.) one influenced by the opinions, 
advices, or practices of the Jeſuits, a fayourer 
or abetter of them. 
JE'SUITES (S.) Monks of the ſociety of Jeſus, 
called by the council of Trent regular clerks ; 
Ignatius Loyola founded this order, anno 1534 ; 
pe Paul III. founded it wiva woce in 1539, 
and the following year approved it by an au- 
thentick bull, dated Sept. 27, by which their 
number was 7 to exceed 60 but that clog 
was taken off, March 14, 1543, by another 
bull; the popes Julius III. Pius V. and Gree 


$emen met for converſation as well as 


gory XIII. and divers others, have confirmed 
Cc 4 e and 


the time of David and Solomon their number 


drove them out; here Solomon his ſon built 


St. Jobn Columbinus of Sienna, in the 14th / 
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and granted ſuch privileges to this ſociety as 
render'd them exorbitantly powerful and nu- 
. merous, notwithſtanding their ſeditious wri- 
tings have occaſioned them to be diſcounte- 
panced in ſeveral governments in Chriſtendom: 
that own the Romiſp religion. 
JESUV' TICAL (A.] like to, or after the man- 
ner of the "ours and in common Speech, 
means artful, dubious, or equivocal, 
JE'SUITS BARK (S.) the rind of a certain 
tree in the Veß-Indies, found out by ſome 
Romiſh miſſionaries to be an effectual remedy 
for agucs, &c, 
E'SUS (S.) or as the Hebretus pronounce it 
Febeſhua, or Jaſbua, ſignifies a Saviour; a- 
mong the Jeros, there were jeveral of this 
name, one a famous general that ſucceeded 
. Moſes, and that compleated the conqueſt of 
Canaan, and ſettled each tribe in its poſſeſſi- 
ons; this by way of diſtinction is called the 
ſon of Nun; another of this name, called 
the ſon of Sirach, who about the year of the 
world 2798, gathered Solomon's ſentences 
together, and compoſed in Hebrew the book 
of Ecclefiaflicus, which was tranſlated by his 
grandſon who was of the ſame name; but 
the Chriſtians take little notice of this name, 
but as applied to Chriſt the Son of God, the 
true Meſſiah and Saviour of the world, be- 
gotten of the father before all ages, equal to, 
and conſubſtantial with the Father as to the 
divine nature, and of the fame ſubſtance with 
the Virgin Mary his Mother, as to his human 
nature; the firſt and principal object of the 
prophecies, figured and romiſed in the Old 
TJTeſtament, e deſired by the old 
atriarchs, the hope and ſalvation of the 
entiles, and the glory, happineſs, and con- 
ſolation of the Chriſtians; though many 
have, yet no one ever bore this name with 
ſo much juſtice, nor ſo perfectly fulfilled the 
ſignification of it as our Jus Chriff, who 
hath ſaycd us from fin and hell, and hath 
purchaſed heaven for us by the price of his 
blood. Authors differ much as to the preciſe 
year when Chriſt was born; the Greeks differ 
from the Latins no Jeſs than 1500 years; the 
computation of time from Chriſt's birth was 
firſt begun by Dionyſus Exiguus, about 527, 
and was not generally uſed in the weſt until 


870, but was never uſed in the eaſt at all, 


they ſtill reckoning from the creation, 
JE'SUS CHRIST (S.) the name of a military 
* orcex in Portugal, and alſo of another inſti- 
tuted by pope bn XXII. in 1320 at Avig- 
non, Who carried a golden croſs enamelled red. 
JET or JE!TTY (S.) a corner or part of a 
thing that ſtands out beyond the reſt of it; 
alſo of the colour or like to jet. | 
JE!TSAM, JE'TSON, or ELO'!'TSON (S.) 
- ſuch goods, or part of a ſhip's cargo which in 
a ſtorm have been caſt over-board, or after 
a ſhipwreck are drove upon the ſhore, and 
- belong ta the lord high admiral, : 


ETT (S.) à hard, brittls ftone, that when 
4 * f * ? | 


— AS 


I'G N 


-poliſhed is of a moſt curious black 

JE'WEL (S.) any valuable or ane huge ee 
9 3 applied to diamonds, — chi 

JE'WELLER (S.) a worker upon, or dea! 2 

in diamonds, pearls, c. 5 . 3 

JE WEL OFFICE (S.) an office belonging to pa 
the crown, that takes care of faſhioning and NOR 
weighing the. king's plate, which they deli. n a 
4 out by warrants from the lord chamber. a 
ain. | 

JE'WISH (A.) like to, or after the manner of _ 
the Jus, or ſomething belonging or apper- 5s yu 
taining to the "path | * Fe 

JEWS (S.) thoſe people that were former! h | 
called Hebre | IM 1 charge 

| 20s or Jſraclites ; they took this of rep! 
name at their return from the captivity of lifesp 
Babylon, and have retained it ever fince, it VGNOR 
coming from Judab, which was the only unſkilf 
tribe that made any conſiderable figure at that I'GNOR 
time among them; their economy, both tant 
Givi Ro cans ip £ 
vil and military, and alſo their religious JG (8.) 
cuſtoms, is much of it related in the Old mne; 
Teſtament, only ſhall here obſerve, that 2. I. H Is 
mong the modern Jews, when any perſon is . 
buried, his neareſt relations, ſuch as father, commu: 
mother, child, wife, huſband, brother, ſiſter, ſignifies 
&c. keep thè houſe a week after the funeral, Saviour 
ſitting on the ground all the while, excepting explain 
on the ſabbath day, when they go to p Jeſus th 
ers; during this week they are neither to poſed to 
work nor diſpatch any buſineſs; the huſband and the 
and wife are to lodge. aſunder, and then moſt ort] 
come people morning and evening to ſay the JILL (s.) 
cuſtomary prayers with theſe relations, which quarter 0 
is concluded with a prayer for the ſoul of the JILT (s., 
deceaſed ; ſome repeat prayers for their friends lewd firs 
ſouls in the ſynagogue, every morning for LIN 
eleven months together after this week is ex- deceits of 
pired, which ariſes from an opinion they have, JINGLE ( 
that the bleſſed enjoy the beatifick viſion in * horſes be 
Paradiſe or Gan-Heden, and that the wicked verſes wit 
are tormented in Hell or Gbeinam; and that JUNGLIN 
though ſome will be damned to all eternity, horſes bel 
yet others only for a time; others among chinks in 
them believe the tranſmigration, and that VLCHEST? 
at death the ſoul paſſes out of one body in- ancient 
to another; when they excommunicate any fituate on 
perſon, they curſe him publickly, and during bridge; it 
the time this laſts, no Jeu muſt come within burgeſſes; 
two yards of him, which laſts till be ha ment ; h. 
performed penance, and a raþbin bleſſes bim; Wedneſda 
their confeſſions are general, and only uſed puted, anc 
in their devotions to God Almighty, and nd 'LET-HOL 
to any particular prieſt. _ {mall ronn 

JEW'S HARP or TRUMP (S.) a mock ft edges of w 
of muſical inſtrument that children play vith by being v 

IF (Part.) a word by which ſome condition d cloſe, in o 
circumſtance of a thing is expreſſed. LFORDCO 

VGNIS FA!TUUS (s.) a meteor thatzariſcs t Devon fire, 

_ damp places, and which ſhines like fire 11 reaſon of a 
the dark, the ſame with Fack a lanthorn, 0t of one fret 
Will with a wiſp, Ge. f church to 

IGNITION (S.) a Chywical Term, for beat uſt * 

A (S.) in 


metal red-hot, as Smitbs do 0 FT 


pier belly 


E | i L'E 


| NO BLE (A.) mean, baſe, unworthy, un-] and the ſmall guts; alſo the name of king 
n enerous, below the dignity of a gentleman, } Numitor's daughter, who being a veſtal vir- 
. f thing of no value or eſteem. $1 0 the poets ſay NMars got with child, and 
IGNOMINIOUS (A.) diſhonourable, mean,] at her delivery ſhe brought forth Remus and 
alex hameful, reproachful, or diſgraceful. Romulus the founders of Rome, for which fact 
IGNOMINY (S.) ſhame, diſgrace, reproach, | ſhe was ſet into the ground alive, and the 
8 to ſhonour, Kc. . children expoſed on the banks of the river 
and IGNORA/MUS (S.) a word uſed by the grand | Tiber, where Fauſtulus the king's ſhepherd 
tel inqueſt, impannell'd inthe inquifition of cauſes | found, and took them up and nurſed them. 
dot» criminal and publick, written upon the bill, | 'LIACK PASSION (S.) a dangerous diſeaſe, 
when they diſlike their evidence, or think it conſiſting in the expulſion of feculent matter 
er of defeftive or weak; the conſequence of which] by the mouth, accompanied with a ſwelling 
ppor- is, that all farther enquiry upon that party] of the lower ventricle, an intenſe pain, and 
for that fault is thereby ſtopt, and he diſ- a total conſtipation. 
merly charged without farther anſwer ; alſo a name V'LIAD (S.) the name of the firſt of Flomer's 
; this of reproach for a raw, unſkilful, or unqua-] poems, wrote upon the fiege of Troy and rape 
ty of lifed perſon to diſcharge any oftice or truſt, of Helen, ſuppoſed to be both the firſt, and 
ce, it IGNORANCE or VGNORANTNESS (S.) ] moſt perfect poem that was ever wrote in the 
only unſkilfulneſs, want of knowledge. world. f | 
t that IGNORANT (A.) unknowing, uninſtructed, | ILLA'TION (S.) an inference or conſequence 
both untaucht; alſo innocent. drawn from ſome preceding arguments. 
igious 110 {$,) a briſk, merry dance, or airy, light ILLE GAL (A.) unlawful, unfair, contrary ta 
e Old tune; alſo an arch, merry trick. ſ the known laws of a country, | 
lat as I. H. S. theſe three letters are frequently em- | ILLEGA/LITY or ILLE/'GALNESS (S.) op- 
ron is broidered upon the velvet hangings of the] poſition or contrariety to the known laws of 
father, communion-tables in churches, and generally} any place, 
ſiſter, ſignifies Jeſus bominum Salvator, or, Jeſus the | ILLEGV'TIMATE (A.) unlawful, irregular, 
uneral, Saviour of men is worſhipped here; others | applied to children got and born out of weg- 
cepting | explain it by Jeſus hominum ſanctiſſimus, or, lock, which cannot inherit, by right of birth, 
) pray= ; Jeſus the moſt holy of men; but this is ſup-| any part of their parents eſtate, but what is 
ther to poſed to lean too much towards Socinianiſm, | bequeathed by will to them. 
wſband and therefore the former is eſteemed the ILLE/VIABLE (A.) ſomething in the law that 
d then moſt orthodox interpretation. cannot be levied, for which reaſon a debt or 
ſay the JILL (S.) a ſmall wine-meaſure containing a] due fo circumſtanced, is endorſed nib1l. 
„Which quarter of a pint. ILLVCIT (A.) unfair, unjuſtifiable, unlawful, 
| of the ILT (s.) a tricking, intriguing harlot, a] clandeftine, 
friends lewd ſtrumpet or whore, ILLVYTERATE (A.) ignorant, unlearned, un- 
ing for JVLTING (A.) acting the tricks, ſhams, and| f{kilful, | | 
k 1s ex- deceits of a whore or jilt, ILL-NA/TURE (S.) ſurlineſs, eroſſneſs, pee- 
ey hare, JINGLE (V.) to make a tinkling noiſe like] viſhneſs, moroſeneſs. 
ion in * horſes bells; alſo to rhime only, or make] ILLO!/GICAL (A.) contrary to, or againſt the 
wicked verſes without ſenſe, rules of logick ; irrational, unreaſonable. 
and that JYNGLING (S.) a tinkling noiſe of carriers] ILLU'/DE (V.) to deride, ſcoff, mock, jeer, 
eternity, horſes bells, or the ringing of money that] banter, or ſet at nought. 


s among links in the pocket, a ſhaken bag, &c, ILLU/MINATE (V.) to enlighten,” ornament, 
nd that FLCHESTER or V/VELCHESTER (S.) an] embelliſh'or adorn, 


body in- ancient corporation town in Somerſetſhire, ILLUMINA“TI (S.) a ſect called by the Spa- 
cate al ſituate on the Iuel, over which it has a good] miards Alumbrados, who after their ſuppreſ- 
d during bridge ; it is governed by a bailiff and twelve] fion in Spain ſprung up again in France; a- 
je within burgeſſes; it ſends two members to parlia-} mong other extravagancies, they affirmed, 
| he Ut ment; has a tolerable market weekly on] that a ſyſtem of belief and practice had been 
ſes him ; Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 104 com- revealed to frier Antbony Bouchet, one of their 
ly uſe Fated, and 125 meaſured miles, leaders, which exceeded every thing Chriſtia- 
, and not HOLY or OY'LET-HOLE (S.) a] nity had yet been acquainted with; that by 
2 4 ronnd hole made in a garment, the virtue of this method people might improve 
nock * ecges of which are ſecured from fuzzing ou: in a ſhort time to the ſame degree of perfec- 
lay with, by being wrought with thread or filk very] tion and glory, which the ſaints and bleſſed 
nd1tion ot | 05 in order to lace or tie it. : virgin had attained to; that this improvement 
„ * D RDCOMB or VLFARCOMB (S.) in| might be carried on to ſuch a union, that all 
＋ or 8 a pretty ſafe harbour for ſhips, by] our actions would be geified, and when they 
— q 77 = a pier built there; the town conſiſts were raiſed to this pitch, they were to refign 
; 


eet, about a mile in length from the] their minds wholly to God's diſpoſal, without 
1 e the harbour; diſtant from London] producing any act themſelves; that none of 
25 I computed, and 179 meaſured miles, | the doctors of the church knew any thing of 


(S.) in Anatomy is the ſide 8 5 
n iy, parts of the] devotion ; that in ten years time their doc- 
av puer belly between the laſt rib, the privities f | trine 
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IMA 
trine would be received all the world over, and 
that then there would be no occaſion for piteſts, 
and ſuch other religious diſtinctions. | 
ILLUMINA/TION (S.) the act ot emittin 
' light from any luminous body; alſo the paint- 
ing, gilding, or adorning of frames, pictures, 
maps, &c. | | 
TLLU'MINED (A.) an old church-word, or 
name for thoſe who were newly baptized, io 
called from a taper they held in their hand at 
the performing the ceremony, as a ſymbol of 
the faith and grace received in that ſacrament. 
ILLU'SION (S.) a cheat, deception, impoſition, 
falſe appearance, &c. 
ILLU'SIVE or ILLU'SORY (A.) deceitful, 
cheating, ; 
ILLU'STRATE (V.) to make evident, plain, 
or clear, to expound, explain, or take away 
difficulties, | 
ILLUSTRA!/TION (S.) the act of making 
plain, evident, clear, or eaſy to be underſtood, 
ILLU'STRIOUS (A.) famous, eminent, re- 
nowned, noble, excellent. 
I LMINSTER (S.) in Somerſetſpire, a pretty 
large town, whoſe market is weekly on Sa- 
turday; diſtant from London 113 computed, 
and 138 meaſured miles, 
Ea VLSLEY (S.) in Berkſhire, a mean town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Wedneſday. for 
ſeep, whither great numbers are conſtantly 


brought from the downs near it, which vield | 


excellent paſture for them; diſtant from London 
computed, and 51 meaſured miles, 
VMAGE (S.) the ſhape, figure, repreſentation, 
ſimilitude, or likeneſs of any thing, particu- 
larly in the way of carving or modelling; it 
is of long ſtanding, that thoſe images have 
been introduced into religion, at firſt by way 
of ornament, and then through an extreme 
ſuperſtition they became idols, and were, and 
ſtill are worſhipped with divine honours ; 
they had alſo civil uſes for good purpoſes, 
eſpecially among the Romans, who put under- 
neath the buſtoes and ſtatues of their fore- 
fathers, the noble exploits they had done, 


= their origin and improvements in commend- 


able actions, to excite their children to do 
the like ; ſometimes we apply it to the idea 
or repreſentation that any thing external 
raiſes in the mind of the beholder ; in Diſ- 
courſe, it is thoſe proper expreſſions a perſon 
chuſes to explain himſc1: by upon any ſubject, 
ſo as the hearer may readily conceive the 
meaning of the diſcourſe, 

V'MAGERY (S.) all forts of works that repre. 
ſent the ſhapes of men or other creatures, 
whether it be tapeſtty, painting, or em. 
broidery, but more eſpecially carving, 

IMA/GINABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
conceived, comprehended, or imagined by 
or in the mind of a perſon, 

TMA/GINARY (A.) ſomething that exiſts 
only in thought, but has no real being; fan- 
cifu}, fantaſtick. | ; 

IMAGINA'TION (S.) thought, conception, 

idea, cr that faculty of the mind or ſoul, 


IMB 


whereby it ſees and compares + x. IMI 
tion of external things, 20h Wee bo 
capable of concluding or agreeing upon wh * 
is fitting to be done or let alone. 2 IMB 

IMAGIN ACTIVE (A.) whimſical, full of * Ma 
ſettied thoughts and various repreſentati þ IMB( 
of the ſaine thing. ons ſau 

IMA'GINE (V.) to think, conceive, fornofe ER 
f:nc 9 br , me! 

IMAM (S.) among the Tur}, is a head, chief Kc. 
ruler or governor of a congregation or moſque, thic 
and by way of eminence, it ſignifies hicy who IMBO 

has the ſupreme authority both in ſpiritvals 2113 
and temporals; the ſubordinatk imans Which Gary 
are in moſt cities, are only concerned in rel. IMBO 
gious matters, and by it is commonly meant of a 
the right and lawful ſucceſſor of Malene 1MBR. 
and are in particular moſques much like our 5 
pariſh prieſts. 5 by br 

IMB ALM (V.) to prepare a dead carcafe by IMBRC 
pickling or covering it with oiniments, ſpices, * 
&c. fo as it will nt putrefy, corrupt, ſtink, ſilk, « 
or rot away, a method much practiſed by the IMBRO 

1 OS). by Si eaſtern nations, 1 
1BA'RG ) a pronibition or ſtop put to wag 
veſſels or ſhips, to prevent their 10 0 tl of IMBRQ/ 

a port or harbour; alſo the forbidding any late 1 
per ſon or commocity from going out of, or trouble 
coming into a nation by publick authority, ] M3RU] 

IMBAY\RE (V.) to goon ſhip-board, to engage, 18 comn 
lift, or enter into any buſineſs, to undertake, Durden 
or go on with an affair. IMBUE/ 

IMBA'RKMENT (S.) the entering or going a child 

on ſhipboard ; the beginning or eſpouſing a ſeeds, l 
affair, intereſt, or buſineſs. „ Profitabl 

IMBA/SE (V.) to make metals, &c. worſe ar UN 
meaner, by mixing copper with gold, &. 0 a ito 

IMBA/TTLE (V.) to arrange, draw up, 0 = 
make an army ready for battle, | | =o RS] 

IMBECVLLITY (S.) weakneſs, impotency ; TABL 
feebleneſs, or incapacity of body or mind, for RC 
doing of any affair or buſineſs, hi 1E 

IMBE'LLISH (V.) to beautify, ornament, of Fo 4 frog 
ſet off any thing by words or actions. TIC 

IMBE/LLISHING or IMBE'/LLISHMENT{(3, OVER 

' a decoration, ornament, or beautifying, Mir - — 

IMBE'ZZLE (V.) to waſte, deſtroy, purlon, ks 

or ſteal privately any thing committed to 4 MM 40 10 
perſon's truſt. : blemif, 

IMBE'/ZZLEMENT (S.) a ſtealing, waſing i AN 
or milapplying of any thing. ; neſs RY : 

IMBVBE (V.) to fuck, receive, or rink iþ neſs. & wo 
any moiſture ; alſo to be tincluied with, or MMANtN 
favourer of any particular opinions by educa . be 
tion or otherwiſe, 1 g IM ARCFI6 

IMBIBI/TION (S.) the chymilts term hover fads; 
any ſpongeous or porous body taking in, MaTERI 
ſacking or drinking up any ſort of J1quot 0 of boiy or 


moiſture, | 
IMBI'TTER (V.) to make or render 207 
thing very bitter, to exaſperate or ſtir ms 
perſon by making or rendering their caſe 
condition worſe than otherwite it wo 
by ſome unkind or harſh reflections, 


alſo a thi 

cern, we 
MATER]. 
NESS (S,) | 
not made of 


or con- 


dittions to be done or performes. IEor 


o 


IMM 
: ; ; 
O'DY (V.) to incorporate or mix ſevera 
3 A one mals, heap, or lump, as me- 
tals, phyſical ingredients, &c. 
IMBO/LDEN (V.) to encourage, hearten, or 
ke bold. . 10 
1MBO'SOM (V.) to hide, conceal, incloſe, or 
hut up in the boſom, f ; 
IMBO'SS (V.) to cover any thing with orna- 


ſent. 
comes 


what 


f un« 
ations 


ppoſe, al riſings of carved- work, needle-work, 
: ug in e it is to chaſe a deer into a 
Chief, thicket, _ 2 

olque, IMBO'SSMENT or IMBO'SSING (S.) any 
N Who crrament made or raiſed upon any thing by 
rituals carving, embroidery, c. 
mu IMBO'WEL (V.) to cut or take out the bowels 
IN rech- 


of any perſon or creature. ; 
IMBRA'CERY (S.) a Law term for tamper- 
ing with, or endeavouring to corrupt a jury 


meant 
alunet, 


ke our by bribes, dec. | 

IMBROIDER (V.) to make flowers or other 
caſe by ornaments upon cloth, &c, with gold, ſilver, 
» ſpices, ſilk, &c. in needle- work. 
» ſtink, IMBROIDERER (S.) a perſon that imbroiders, 
d by the IMBROVDERY (S.) the work of an imbroi- 


ns. derer. 


put to IMBRQYIL (V.) to bring or engage a perſon or 
g out of ſtate into a quarrel, to put into confuſion, 
ding any trouble, or diſorder, 

© ot, of IMBRUE! (V.) to wet, dip, or moiſten; and 
ority, is commonly applied to a perſon. that kills or 
0 engẽke, murders another, | 


ertake, IMBUE/ (V.) to ſeaſon, cultivate, or improve 


a child or other perſon with the foundations. 
ſeeds, or principles of virtue, ſcience, and 
prolitable knowledge, &c. : 
MBU'RSE (V.) to become a partner, or lay 
. a ſtock of money, wares, &c. with ano- 
ther. 
Mb RSEMEN TS (S.) expences, charges, &c. 
I'MITABLE (A.) that may or can be copied 
or imitated, 
MITATE (V.) to copy, do, or make fome- 
thing like to another perſon or thing. 
MITA!TION (S.) the act of doing or ſtriving 
to copy after, or become like to another per- 
{on or thing, 


or going 
uſing u 


worſe or 
s &c, 


wup, ay 


N potene), 
mind, for 


ament, Of 


8. 
LENT(S) 


8. MTA “TOR or IMITA!TRIX (S.) he or the 
Ar b i that copies after another perſon or thing. 


MMA'CULATE (A.) pure, perfect, without 
blemiſh, undefiled. ; 
IMA'NENESS or IMMA/N1TY (S.) fierce. 
nels, cruelty, monſtrouſneſs, unmanageable- 
nels, &c. ; 
MMANENT (A.) abiding, remaining, inhe- 
rent, &c. N "=" 
MMARCE/SSIBLE (A.) unchangeable, that 
never fades or decays, 8&c, 
MATWRIAL (A.) a being not compoſed 
3 or matter, as God, the ſoul, &c. 
a x a thing of little moment, value or con- 
n, 
MATERIA/LITY or IMMATE'RTAL- 


NESS (S.) the ſpiritual exiſtence of what is 
not made of matter: 


0 waſting, 


F drink u 
with, or a 
; by educa· 


term for 
taking I 
of liquor d 


render a 
yr ſtir up! 
neir caſe dt 
t would 
ons, 0! col 


II N 

IMMATURE (A.) raſh, haſty, inconfiderate, 
raw, unripe, unfit to be done, 

IMMATU'RELY (Part.) done out of due or 
proper time, before every part of a thing or 
affair was brought to perfection, 

IMME/DIATE (A.) that is capable to do a 
thing without means, or progreſſively; alſs 
the time preſent, now, at this inſtant or 
juncture. a 

IMME/DICABLE (A.) uncurable, beyond the 
reach or power of medicine or phyſick. | 

IMME'MORABLE (A.) unworthy of re- 
membrance, that does not deſerve notice, 
worthleſs. . 

IMMEMO'RIAL (A.) that cannot be re- 
membered, that is paſt, beyond, or before 
the memory of any perſon living; in a Laco 
Senſe, time immemorial is before the reign of 
Edward II. 

IMMENSE (A.) that cannot be circumſcri- 
bed by time or place, or overcome by pow- 
er, &c, 

IMME'/NSENESS or IMME'NSITY (S.) un- 
meaſurable, unnumerable, that cannot be 


large, extenſive, &c. 
OY (A.) that cannot be mea- 
ured, 
IMME'RGE (V.) to cover all over, to plunge 
or dip any thing in water, : 
IMME'RSE (V.) to bury, or wholly plunge 
any thing or perſon under water, &c, | 
IMME/RSION (S.) a dipping or plunging in, 
or covering with water; with the Chymrſts, 
it is the putting metals and minerals into 


powder; with the Aſtronomers, it is one 
planet's being hid or covered wich or by the 
ſhadow of another, 

IMMETHO/DICAL (A.) irregular, diſorderly; 
confuſed. 

V'MMINENT (A.) apparent, viſible, juſt at 
hand, threatening, or hanging over a perſon's 
head, 

IMMINU/TION (S.) diminiſhing, leſſening, 


C, 
IMMOBPLITY (S.) fixedneſs, ſtedfaſtneſi 
unmoveableneſs. 25 
IMMO DERATE (A.) exceſſive, without all 
bounds. 8 | 
IMMO DEST (A.) contrary to the rules of 
decency, good manners, and virtue, and ig 
commonly applied to laſcivious, wanton, 
bawdy diſcourſe, 
IMMOLA/TION (S.) a facrificing or offering 
up of any thing. | 
IMMO/RAL{(A.) rude, unmannerly, itreligious, 
prophane, i ; 
IMMORA'LITY (S.] all ſorts of diſorderly be- 
haviour, particularly that which is levelled 
againſt the principles of religion. 
IMMO'RTAL (A.) that has no end, that never 
dies, expires, or ceaſes to be. | 
IMMORTA'LITY (S.) the ſtate of unchange- 
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IMP 


IMMO'RTALIZE (V.) to render or make 
everlaſtingly durable, memorable, * famous, 
or happy. 

YMMO'/VEABLE (A.) that cannot be altered, 
changed, ſhaken, or removed; alſo one 
whoſe mind and reſolution is ſo fixed that 
no arguments whatever can make any im- 
preſſion upon. 

IMMU'NITIES (S.) certain exemptions, pri- 

vileges, or freedoms from taxes, offices, &c. 
granted to a perſon, city, or people, by a 
prince, &c. 

IMMU'RE (V.) to ſhut up, or incloſe within 
two walls. 

IMMU'TABLE (A.) that is by nature un- 
changeable, fixed, unalterable. 

IMP (V.) to inoculate or ingraft a tree, &c. 

2s the gardeners do. 

IMP (S.) a familiar or ſpirit, a ſubordinate de- 

vil or demon, ſuppoſed to wait upon witches, 
&c, alſo a wicked, bold, impudent child, 

IMPATR (V.) to weaken, wear out, detri- 
ment, or hurt any thing. 

IMPA'LE (V.) to ſurround or incloſe a perſon 

or place with ſtakes; alſo to thruſt a ſtake or 
pole through the body of a malefactor or 
. other perſon, by way of puniſhment with 
death; in Heralary, it is to put a man and 
his wife's coat of arms both into one eſcut- | 
cheon, his on the right hand, and hers on 
the left. i | 

TMPA/LPABLE (A.) that cannot be feen or 
felt, by reaſon of its exceeding ſmallneſs, by 
the common natural organs of ſenſe, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of art, 

IMPANNEIL. (V.) to enroll 

a jury to try a cauſe. 

IMPARKED (A.) incloſed, fenced, or tak 

in for a park, 


IMPA'RLANCE. (s.) in 


7 


the names of 


mandant by the tenant, or declaration of the 
plaintiff by the defendant, whereby he crav- 
eth reſpite, or another day to put in his 
anſwer, and is ſometimes: general and ſome- 
times ſpecial. _ 110 
IM PART (V.) to communicate or reveal 
ſomething to a perſon that he did not know 
before; alſo to give relief or aſſiſtance to a 
perſon that ſtands in need thereof. | 
IMPA'RTIAL (A.) unbiaſſed, fair, juſt, ho- 
nourable, | 
IMPARTIA'LITY or IMPA'RTIALNESS 
- {(S.) that honeſt and juſt diſpoſition of mind, 
or regular way of acting between different par- 
ties, that does not prefer one perſon or thing 
before or above another, but acts and deter- 
mines juſt as the truth or falſhood appears or 
deſerves, ; | 
IMPA'SSABLE or IMPA/SSIBLE (A.) that 
which is exempt from ſuffering, that cannot 


' 


be altered or affected by pain; alſo any thing, 


road, or place that cannot be gone thro', 


IMPA'TIENCE or IMPA/TIENTNESS (S.) 


IMPA!TIENT (A.) haſty, 


IMPATRONYZE (v.) to put into the fa! 


IMPE/ACH (V.) to accuſe of a crime, as fe. 
IMPEA'/CHABLE (A.) that is liable to be in- 


Leww, is a motion | 
made in court on the account of the de- 


ments, or any ſort of trouble or vexation, 


fiery, angry, t 

cannot ſtay till a thing is tans or 8 
found out by proper examination, uneaſy 
anxious, &c. ; 


MMPETE 
mand 
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neſs, 
IMPE'R 
of pe! 
thoſe | 
perſon 
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it hurt. 
IME R 
iſhneſs 
diſcour 


IMpER 


poſſeſſion of a benefice, or profit ariſing f 
church lands or tithes. ; No 


lony, treaſon, murder, &c, 
formed againſt, or accuſed of a crime. 

MPEA'CHMENT (S.) an accuſation or in- 
formation laid or made againſt any one; and 
in Law, impeachment of the waſte is a prohi. 


I 


bition or hindrance of any perſon's making foreign 
waſte, that is, of cutting timber, &c, from IMPE/R' 
off the land he occupies, that ad 
IMPE'DE (V.) to hinder, ftop, prevent, or I'MPET] 
diſappoint, by pray 


IMPEDIMENT (S.) any hindrance, ftop, or 
obſtruction whatever, 

IMPE'L (V.) to thruſt, drive, or force a perſon 
or thing forward, 

IMPE'ND (V.) to hang over a perſon's head, 
to be continually threatning with danger or 
puniſhment. 

YMPE/NDING or IMPE/NDENT (A.) any 
thing that hangs juſt ready to fall, and com- 
monly means ſome danger or puniſhment 
that immediately threatens a nation or per- 
ſon, &c. 

IMPE/NETRABLE (A. ) that cannot be pier- 
ced, paſſed, or gone through; alſo that is 
invincibly obſtinate. 
IMPE!/NITENCE, IMPENITENC or IM - 


IM/PETL 
haſty, t 
ed, or ſa 
IMPETU 
furiouſn 
ſtineſs. 
V'MPETU 
impreſſe 
IMpI ET! 
wickedn 
velled ag 
tke reſtr 
VMPIOU' 
irreligio 
IMPLA'C. 
appeaſed, 


PE/NITENTNESS (S.) a hardened ſtate and unfo 
or condition that a perſon's mind is brought IMPLACA 
into, by habitually doing wicked actions, fo (S.) a fi 
that at laſt he has no remorſe or conſcioul- and thor, 
neſs, or at leaſt no contrition for them. IMPLA/N' 
IMPENITENT (A.) obdurate, unrelenting, thing in 
that has no ſorrow for fin, &c. IMPLEA/L 
IMPE'RATIVE (A.) commanding, ordering  Endeayou! 
or appointing ſomething to be done or fat- I'MPLEM] 
born by another, : and mate! 
IMPERCE/PTIBLE (A.) that cannot be di Whatever, 
cerned, ſeen, or perceived, ; PLICA“ 
IM PERFECT (A.) unfiniſhed, untipe, that | one thin 
wants ſomething to make it compleat ; &- MPLI'CIT 
fective. | from, ſom 


unity, thi 
lieve any 
another, 1 
mining int 
MpLO RE 
pray, or re 
humble an; 
MPLOY!/ ( 
MPLOY! » 
ing, trade, 
PLY! ( 
farther tha 
WP OLUTE 
erctled, u, 


IMPERFE/CTION (S.) a defect or want of 
ſomething that by nature a thing ought 0 
have to make it anſwer its proper end; ut 
the Printers, it is one or more ſheets = 
are wanting to make a compleat book; A 
ſome particular letters to make their fob 
ſatficient to print the particular book or pleck 
of work they are about. 2 

IMPE/RFORABLE (A.) that cannot be pi 
ced, bored, or paſſed through. 

IME RIAL (A.) of, appertaining, 
longing to an emperor or empire. 


[MPE'RIALISTS (S.) thoſe who fide vid, 


or be⸗ 


a a reſtleſineſs or uneaſineſs of mind, a haſty 
diſpoſition, or incapacity to bear diſappoint- 


or take the part of an emper non 


Carle, &c, 
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1MPERIOUS (A.) proud, _ haughty, com- 
ing, domineering. 
mir RICUsN Ess (S.) proudneſs, haughti- 
neſs, ſwaggering, commanding, &., 
IMPE/RSONAL ( A.) that hath no diſtinction 
of perſons; Aa Grammatical term applied to 
thoſe verbs that are ſpoken of in the third 


only, and its Engliſp commonly has 
* — ſign it 2 5 as, it phaſeth, 
it burteth, Cc. & | 
IMPE/RTINENCE (S.) unmannerlineſs, fool- 
ilhneſs, idleneſs, weakneſs, triflir g and filly 
diſcourſe, nonſenſe. 


IMPERTINENT (A.) fooliſh, ſaucy, bold, 


foreign to the purpoſe or ſubject. 

IMPERVIOUS (A.) that cannot be pierced, 
that admits of no ſeparation, 

IMpETRATE (V.) to obtain or get a thing 
by prayer, intreaty, or ſolicitation, 

IMPETUOUS (A.) raging, ſtorming, violent, 
haſty, that cannot be ſtopped, quelled, allay- 
ed, or ſatisfied, | 

IMPETUO'SITY or IMPE'TUOUSNESS(S, ) 
furiouſneſs, violence, uncontrolableneſs, ha- 
ſtineſs. | 

I'MPETUS (S.) the degree or force of motion, 
impreſſed upon one thing by another, 

IMPVETY or VMPIOUSNESS (S.) daring 
wickedneſs, or a ſettled ſeries of actions le- 
velled againſt religion, a wilful oppoſition to 
the reſtraints and commands of godlineſs, 

IMPIOUS (A.) prophane, wicked, ungodly, 
religious, lewd, debauch'd, &c. 

IMPLA'CABLE (A.) that cannot be pacified, 
appeaſed, quieted, or ſatisfied, revengeful 
and unforgiving, 

IMPLACABULITY or IMPLA/CABLENESS 
(S.) a fixed, reſolute, unappeaſeable hatred, 
and thorough reſolution to be revenged. 

IMPLANT (V.) to ſow, inſtil, or fix ſome- 
thing in the mind or memory of a perſon, 

IMPLEA'D (V.) to accuſe, ſue, proſecute, or 
endeavour to puniſh by law. iis 

IMPLEMENTS (S.) all ſorts of proper tools 


and materials for any trade, buſineſs or affair 


whatever, 

PMPLICA!TION (S.) a wrapping or folding 
one thing up or within another. 

PMPLICIT (A.) conſequent upon, or flowing 
from, ſomething ſaid or done before; in Di- 
unity, the term is applied to thoſe who be- 
live any thing purely upon the authority of 
another, without taking the pains of exa- 
muung into the matter themſelves, 

MPLO'RE (V.) to intreat, beg, beſeech, 
Pray, or requeſt earneſtly, and in the moſt 
3 and moving manner. 
ey (V.) the ſame with Employ. 
PLOY! or IMPLOY!MENP (S.] a call- 
nh trade, buſineſs, or occupation, 
. LY! (V.) to contain ſemething more, or 
bones the bare words mean. 
OLITE or UNPOLYTE (A.) rude, un- 


drelſed, u a 
coule, HON ummproved, ordinary, 


| 


IMP. 


IMPO!LITICK (A.) fooliſh, ill contrived, con- 
trary or oppoſite to the rules of good manage- 
ment, intereſt, or policy: ROO 

IMPO'RT (V.) to bring home goods from be- 

yond the ſeas; alſo to mean, fignify, hint, 
or aim at fomething more than the bare words 
of any perfon expreſs. F 
IMPORT (S.) the actual bringing in of fo- 
reign commodities; alſo the meaning, deſign, 
ſenſe, hint, or true intent of a diſcourſe, di- 
rection, &c, eee 

IMPO'RTANCE (S.) the weight, ſignification, 
conſequence, or value of a thing. 
IMPORTANT (A.) of great concern, value, 

moment, weight. | 

IMPO'RTUNATE (A.) eager, ſtrenuous, that 

will not be denied, very preſſing and trouble- 
ſome. . | 

IMPORTU'INE (V.) to preſs, move, or pe- 

tition for ſomething in very ſtrong terms, 
and often, : 

IMPORTU/NITY or IMPO'RTUNATE- 

NESS (S.) eagerneſs, ſtrenuouſneſs, exceeding 
preſſing, troubleſome and worrying. | 

IMPO/SE (V.) to put, ſer, lay upon, or force 

a perſon to do ſomething, + whether they are 
willing or no; alſo to defraud or cheat. 
IMPO'/SITION (S.) a tax or duty laid upon 

goods, perſons, or lands, by the legiſlative 
power,or people of any nation ; alſo a trick, 
cheat, fraud or deceit. SIE OE 

IMPO'SSIBLE (A.) that cannot be, by or up- 

on any means or account whatever. a 
IMPOSSIBVLITY or IMPO'SSIBLENESS 
(S.) the reaſon or condition why any thing 
cannot be. PIES Deans 
VMPOST (S.) the cuſtam, tax, or duty that 
is paid for bringing in of foreign commodi- 
ties; in Arcbiteciure, it is the foot of an arch 
or vault, or the crown of the pier that ſup- 
rts It, 
IMPO/STOR (S.) a cheat, ſham, or falſe pre- 
tender to ſomething, ; 
IMPOSTUMATTION (S.) the act of a boil or 
other ſores growing to a ſtate of corruption 
or purulency, 
[MPO/STURE (S.) fraud, knavery, ſham, 
cheat, or deception. 2 5 
 /MPOTENCE or FMPOTENCY (S.) any 
kind of weakneſs, or inability to do a thing, 
but is particularly applied to ſome natural de- 
fect that hinders generation. , 
IMPOTENT (A.) weak, unable, unfit, or 
incapable of doing a thing. | 

IMFPO'VERISH (V) to render or make poor, 

to weaken or make land unfruitful, &e, 
 IMPO/'VERISHMENT (S.) the being made 
poor, or unfruitful. 

[MPOU/ND (V. ) to ſhut up cattle in a publick 
pound for breaking the hedges, or feeding up- 
on the ground of him who is not the owner. 
IMPOb WER (V.) to authorize or enable a 
a perſon to do ſomethin 


IMPRA'CTICABLE (A 3 that cannot be done 
or effected. ; - 
IMPRE- 
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wiſh evil, hurt, or detriment to any perſon 
or thing. | 
IMPRECA'TION (S.) a curfing, wiſhing, or 
defiring ſome terrible evil or detriment may 
happen to a perſon or thing. 
IMPRE/GNABLE (A.) that cannot be pierced, 
forced, taken, or overcome by any means or 
power whatſoever. 
IMPRE/GNATE (V.) to inject, put or caſt 
in ſeed, &c. to cauſe a perſon or thing to 
: 2 young; alſo to ſeaſon, tincture, 
or fill, GT | 
IMPRE/SS (V.) to mark, ſtamp, or print the 
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F thing upon another; alſo to fix a thing in a 

. perſon's memory; in Var, it is to compel 

or force men into the land or fea ſervice for 
ſoldiers or ſeamen, 

IMPRE'SSION-(S.) the mark, ſtamp, or print 
of a thing; alſo the effect a matter or thing 
makes upon a perſon's mind or affections; 
in Printing, it ſignifies any number of books 
that is printed off at one time of the ſame 
ſort. 

GENES (Part.) firſt of all, or in the firſt 

ace. : 

IMPRINT (V.) to fix, faſten, or ſtamp the 
ſhape or repreſentation, or memory. ot any 

. thing-in a perſon's mind or memory. 

IMPRIYSON (V.) to ſhut up a perſon in a 

- goal or priſon, to confine a perſon, ſo that 
he cannot go freely where he pleaſes. 

IMPRISONMENT (S.) confinement or re- 

ſtraint, a not being at eaſe and full liberty, 
- IMPRO/BABLE (A.) that does not look, ſeem 
or appear likely to be or ſucceed, | 

IMPROBABILITY or IMPRO/BABLENESS 
(S.) unlikeneſs to be or ſucceed. 

IMPRO/BITY (S.) diſhoneſty, knavery, un- 
faithfulneſs. 
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benefice, the profits or tithes of which are 
in the poſſeſſion of à layman, he paying a 
vicar to ſerveithe cure, of which there are 
ſaid to be 3845 in England. | 8 
IMPROPRIA/TOR (S.) a layman that has a 
parſonage or church benefice wholly at his 
"own diſpoſal, 
IMPROPRIYETY-: (S.) a phraſe, word, or 
- ſpeech that js uſed contrary to the true gram- 
matical way of ſpeech among any people, 
IMPRO'VEABLE (A.) that is capable of being 
made better, 
IMPROY/VE (V.) to reform, refine, or make 
a thing better; alſo to grow more learned, 
ſkilful, or able to do any thing than for- 
merly, 
IMPRO/\VEMENT (S.) an addition to, or 


clearer and eaſier way of underſtanding any 


king ground more fruitful, &c. 
IMPRO'VIDENT (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, 
2 , 


I'MPRECATE: (V.) to curſe, to defire or | 


ſhape, repreſentation, or ſubſtance of one |. 


IMPRO'PER (A.) unfit, unſeaſonable, incom- | 
IMPROPRIA/TION (S.) a church living or 


art or ſcience; alſo the cultivating and ma- 


INA 
thoughtleſs, without due care and ; 
of what would follow Fate N 


NA Nl 


pable 


IMPRO/VIDENCE er IMpRO pn 
NESS (S.) a fooliſh, 4 9 ms 
gant, inconliderate way of acting or beak 950 
viour. 7 aut an 

IMPRU/DENCE or IMPRU!/DENTNEss / ial 
foc liſhneſs, raſhneſs, inconſiderateneſs. th 10 Aer 
leſſneſs, Kc. | thought. INAETI 

IMPRU'DENT (A.) raſh, unadviſed, fall. + 
filly, thoughtleſs, ; Kon 

I'MPUDENCE (S.) immodeſty, ſhameleſſneſ⸗ . "di 
oppoſition to decency, good manners, and 1000 
virtue; alſo a deity or goddeſs among the an- Gnith tl 
cient Greeks, who ereQed a temple, and con- ras t 
ſecrated the partridge to her, upon account eb 
of ſome reſembling qualities between them. a 

V/'MPUDENT (A.) immodeſt, bold, ac), in- a1 1 
pertinent, ſhamelefs, unmannerly, arSpr 

IMPU/GN (V.) to oppoſe, accuſe, or endes. age 
vour to ſhew an error to be in ſome received likely to 
doctrine or opinion, NBRED 

VMPULSE (S.) a puſhing, driving, forcing, or or grows 
inclining a per fon or thing forward, or diſpoling NCA or! 
him or it for the doing ſomething, 328 

IMPU/NETY (S.) an exemption or freedom CALF/S( 
from puniſhment, a conniving at, or encoy» coming v 
raging of a perſon, tion. mot 

IMPU'RE (A.) unclean, unholy, defiled, lewd, WCAMER 
filthy, naſly, diſhoneſt ; among the Jews, ting of f 
ſo many niceties are required, that it is next dominion 
to impoſſible to be otherwiſe, ICA'MP ( 

IMPU/RITY or IMPU'RENESS (S.) füt. or ſmall 

neſs, diſhoneſty, lewdneſs, uncleanneſs. place; an 

IMPUTA/TION (S.) ſomething charged, at- ſurroundin 
tributed, reckoned, or accounted to a perſon, | ſtreſs, or | 

IMPU'TATIVE (A.) that is or may be put t dther arm) 
charged to another, defending | 

IMPU/TE (V.) to aſcribe, place, reckon, CA/MPM 
charge or account to another, in army in 

IN (Part,) has many fignifications, according CANT A!) 
to the manner or place of ufing it, but malt Jouncing c 
generally means reſt, continuance, or abiding or deſignec 
in a place, ſtate or condition, as He lives in o raiſe fam 
the city, in continual war, &c. : A'PABL 

INABVLITY (S.) unfitneſs, or incapacity, o do or pe! 

INACCE/SSIBLE (A.) that cannot be come APA/CIC 
at, or approached to. ants prope 

INA/CTION or INACTIVITY (5.) tefi, of APA'CT) 
being without motion of any kind, able or un 

INA'DEQUATE (A.) imperfect, or far ft PAPA/CIT 
of a thing, not fit to do or perform what ility, or « 
or may be required, drm any thi 

INADVE/RTENCE or INADVE'RTENCY ARCERA 
(S.) heedleſſneſs, thoughtleſſneſs, want of ndering a f 
due care, | A'RNAT) 

INA/LIENABLE (A.) any thing that cannot be Oy alſo- 
transferred, or made over or away to anothet come fleſh 
legally. dg deſcended 

INA/MOUR (v.) to prevail upon a perſon, f ae tha 
as to engage their love or affection. : IRNA'T] 

INAMOURA/TO (s.) an bumble {crvaty Bing the n 
lover, or ſweetheart, eſpecially ſpoken 33 

- 4 4 an 


the man, : 10. fl te. 
INA'NE (As) fooliſh, empty, vain, i. 


PF © YEE 
9 ** 


* 2 
- * 


1 I N o 


MNANIMATE (A.) that has Rot, nor is ca- in Phy/ch, it is the caufing fleth to grow 


ration pable by nature 0 animal life, motion, ſen- | in, over, or upon wounds. 
lation, or reflection, as a ſtone, a tree, c. INC ARNATIVES (S.) medicines that cau 
NT. INA/NITY (S.) in Philoſophy, ſignifies abſo- fleſh to grow upon wounds or injured parts, 
travz. jute emptineſs or vacuity, mere ſpace with- INCARTA'TION (S.) the Chzmi/*s term for 
bela. aut any relation to matter, &c. purifying gold with filver and aqua - fortis. 
7% INAPPLICA/TION (S.) a heedleſs negli- IN CE NDIAR (S.) one who makes it bis 
8 (8.) gence, lazineſs, or remiſſneſs. buſineſs to tir up and foment quarrels, make 
ought. | INARTYCULATE (A.) that cannot be per- and keep up miſunderſtandings and ſtrife be- 
fectly known or diſtinguiſhed by the voice or tween private or publick perſons 3 alſo one 
ooliſh, ſound, confuſed, or indiſtinct, | | that privately ſets peoples houſes on fire. | 
INARTIFICIAL (A.) rude, unpoliſhed, not ; VNCENSE (S.) an aromatick and odoriferous 
eſſneſs, according to art or accuracy. r= | gum that iſſues out of a tree, called by the 
S, and AU'GURATE (V.) to. admit, inveſt, or Ancients thurifera, the leaves whereof are 
the an- fniſh the ceremonial part of appointing any like a pear-tree ; in the Dog- Days, they _ t 
d con- ron to the diſcbarge of ſome publick office, | incifions in it, and ſo draw out The . 
account NAUGURA/TION (S.) the publick cere- the male ſort is eſteemed the beſt which — 
hem. mony performed at the crowning of a king, round, white, and unctuous within, and kin 
cy, im- making a knight of the garter, &c, : dies into a lame as ſoon as it is put or ane 
| NAUSPICIOUS (A.) that promiſes, threat- | upon the fire; the female is ſoft, more gum th 
endea- ens, or foretels ſomething unhappy, that is | my, and leſs agreeable to the ſmell I 405 
received likely to come to paſs, - i the. Heathens and the Jews offered incenſe j 1 
; NBRED (A.) ſomething that is connatural, | their facrifices ; the Jewiſh prieſts * 1 85 
eing, er or grous up with a perſon or thing. I and evening burnt incenſe, and upon the — , 
Jiſpoling NCA or YINCA (S.) the appellative of the day of expiation the bel en took u — 7 1 
Peruvian kings and princes of the blood. pounded, and ready to be put into = w_ * 
freedom CALESCENCE (S.) the growing or be-“ with a ſpoon, and threw it upon the ec 1 
7 encou· coming warm or hot by an internal agita-] moment he went into the ſanctuary, to pre- N 
tion, motion, friction, or fermentation. vent by its: ſmoke, his too pa. e i TA! 
d, lewd, WCAMERA'TION (S.) the adding or uni- upon the ark and mercy-ſeat ; n th 1 
e Jews ting of ſome land, right, or revenue to the ſacrifices and fat of the Tims offer * 14 
t 15 next dominion of the pope. f ? f called by this name, as 1 Chron. vi. > yer — 
: ICA'MP (V.) to erect, pitch, or build tents INCE NSE (V.) to make angry, — 19 — or 
9 filthle or ſmall huts upon or about any particular] inflame a perſon,. by doin Fe ood 
ſs, lace; and is c ! 942: e 91 8 hing that is 
51 ; 45 ee y ſpoke of an army's | diſagreeable. | 
„at- ſurrounding or beſieging a city, town or for- | INCE/NSORY (8. I | 
perſon, treſs, or lying in a Coors en oppoſe an- | place in or upch Je MOT 
be put or dther army of a contrary intereſt, either by {INCE/NTIVE (S.) a motive or reaſc ns h 
defending themſelves or attacking the others, | perſon ſhould do a particular acti mas og: 
reckon, MMA T ; of hl a lr 
3 (S.) the fixing or lying of [INCE'/PTIVE (S.) a beginning or generative 
2 + 7 fr Lia method in the field. of ſomething, as a point of a line, a line of "WE 
; (S.) a ceremonious pro- plane, and a plane of a ſolid z in G | 
but molt jouncing certain words that are. pretended | thoſe verbs that expreſs th I Gen. 
Ir abiding! dr deſigned for witchcraf ; cpreſs the orderly proceſs 
1 eli r witchcraft or inchantment, | of actions are called inceptives 
e lives n 4 A ſpirits, dead perſons, &c. INCE/PTOR (S.) a beginner or entever 0 
4 _ wg, . or able] any thing; and at the. Univerſity, ſiguiſies 
be come APA'CIOUS (A.) chat is pent up, or that nh Bs yy e _ 
ants proper room or | N b A7 7 ® 42; 
e e ERATION (5) th the ada 
Wrable ot unfit to g hi qualify, make] the moiſtening any dry matter till it comes to 
r far ſhoit APAICITY ( e of i INCERTITUDE. 8 2 foie: OE 
8 Dil 4 4 bl i Do AS 
n what *, ilty, or other qualification to act or per-] tainty, 3 2 8 


drm any thing. hp 

NCY : 3 ä INCE/SS ANT (A.) continua! i 
get 1 impriſoning or ſtop, delay, e e 
V perſon of their liberty. ; {IV/NCEST (S.) an unlawful marriage, or car- 


A "Þ 7 
* n - cover or clothe with | nal conjunction of perſons related within 
to anothet come fleſn ri e nature of man, or | the prohibited degrees. 
| deſcended from „ did when | INCE'STUOUS (A.) one that marries or | 
perſon, e body that was born 6 er united to] commits the act of carnal copulation with a 
ARN a! | irgin Mary, fiſter, daughter, or other prohibited perſon. 


| = TIO k < 

le ſervatty king the the. Prop act of aſſuming or | INCH (S.) the x2th part of the meaſure com- 

ſpoken ling to it as 8 yoo Py rg . uſed among ys, called a foot; alſo a 
* db OY niting - the |. ſma fi 

jilly, Kr. tad and manhood in one perſon ; and ties. GE 


INA N- : . | Treb 
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Tuch of Candle, a term in Trade, for the 
method uſed for ſelling ſhips, large parcels of 


merchandize, &c, by putting them up at a 


certain price, in order to induce the perſons 
praſent to bid more and more all the time 
an inch of candle is burning, at the expiration 
of which the higheſt bidder is the buyer. 
INCH (V.) to incroach, or get by a little at a 
time, ſome advantages over a perſon. 
INCRA/NT (V.) to bewitch, charm or lay a 
ſpell upon a perſon, by means of ſome un- 
lawful practice or diabolical art, ſo that the 
perſon cannot act freely according to their 
choice and diſpoſition z much of this nature 
appears in the writings of old authors, but 


the penetration and better information of | 


latter times, by the advantage of the im- 
provements made in natural philoſophy and 


mathematicks, demonſtrates moſt of the | 


famous boaſtings and ſtories of former times 
to be mere fiction, artifice and deluſion, to 
cheat and impoſe upon the more ignorant part 
of mankind. ; 
INCHA/NTER (8) one that has the art, 
fill, or power to do ſomething natural or 


fupernatural, to render my or your actions at 


his diſpoſal, called alſo a magician, conjurer, 
forcerer, &c, | 
INCHA/NTMENT (S.) any fort of ſpell, 
charm or influence over a perſon, that takes 
away his natural liberty and choice, 
INCHA/'NTRESS (S.) a woman that does, 


or pretends to ſomething extraordinary and |. 


ſupernatural, a witch, ſorcereſs, &c. 
INCHA/SE or CHASE (V.) to ſet curious 


toys, jewels, ſtones, &c, fincly in gold, fil- | 


ver, &c. 

WVNCHIPIN (S.) in Hunting, is the loweſt gut 
of a deer, 

INCHOATE (V.) to begin, generate, or put 
a thing into motion or being. 

INCIDENCE (S.) a meeting together; with 
the Mathematicians, it means the direction 
with which one body ſtrikes or falls 72 — 
another, and the angle made by the line 
of direction upon the plane of the receiving 
body, is called the angle of incidence; with 
the Opticians, that point in which a ray of 
light does, or is ſuppoſed to fall on a piece of 
glaſs, is calle:! the point of incidence. 

VNCIDENT (S.) an occafional or accidental 
matter or thing; in Law, it is ſomethipg 
neceſſarily depending upon a matter ſuperior 
or antecedent, as a court baron upon a manor, 
Kc. In Yiting, and particularly in Poetry, 
it is a pleaſant and agreeable matter that may 
be introduced into the ſubject, as a natural 
conſequence of ſomething ſuppoſed or related 
to have been done by the principal actors, cr 
flowing from the principal action. 

INCIDENTAL (A.) the ſame with acciden- 
tal, or happening by chance. 

INCIUNERATE (V.) the Chymifis term for 
reducing vegetables into aſhes for particular 
purpoſes, as fern to make glaſs, &c, | 


Ll ; 

INC 
nden. 2 to encompaſs within a cr. 
_ 5 | aw a circle round a perſon of 

[NCUSION or INCISURE (S, 
in the fleſh or other — " 

| ticularly uſed by the Surgeons, who pol 
knives of various forms, according to 05 

| E it is to be applied to, called inciſmn- 

INCI TE (V.) to move, fiir u 
egg, or = forward, : 8 been 2 

INCUTEMENT or INCITA'TION (S.) a 
motive, reaſon, or inducement for the d 
or forbearing of a matter or thing. 

INCIVVLITY or INCUVILNESS (S.) rude- 
neſs, unmannerlineſs, contrary or oppoſite to 

the rules of civility and good behaviour, 

V'NCLE (S.) a ſort of tape uſed by women to 

tie their coats, aprons, &c. made of cotton: 

| alſo a fort of cotton uſed by the weavers 0 
ſhoot with filk or thread, in ſome forts of 
broad goods, 

INCLE'/MENCY or INCLE'/MENTNESS (8. 
a harſhneſs, unkindneſs of temper or di- 
poſition, ſeverity, unmercifulneſs, ſharpnel 
rigour, | 

[INCLUNABLE (A.) bending, yielding, prone, 
or agreeable to a thing. 

INCLINA”TION or INCLUNABLENESS(s,) 
the bent, or natural proneneſs of a perſon's 
diſpoſition for, or towards any thing ; with 
the Mathematicians, it is the tendency or 
leaning of one plane, line or thing towards 
another, ſo as to make an angle at the point 
of contact; this is particularly wude an 
regarded by thoſe, who conſtruct or make fciently 


doing 


ſun-dials, as may be ſeen in any treatiſe upon IN COR 
that ſubject. qualified 
INCLINE (V.) to bend, lean, favouter br COMP 
reſpect to a perſon or thing, NCOMPt 
INCLO'SE (V.) to ſhut up, or furround Aribmet 
petſon or thing by a wall, bank, xc. made uf 
INCLO'SURE 8. a field or parcel of ground that is, t 


parted from all others, by a wall, bank bers but 


Ec. called for 
INCLU'DE (V.) te contain, comprehend, 0 commenſ 
take in, ah as INCOMPR 
INCLU'SIVE (A.) a condition or expreſi or above 


whereby ſeveral perſons or things are taken or Conce 
beſides he <0 NCONCE! 
INCO'G or INCO/GNITO (A.) hid, © Er dor 
cealed, diſgniſed, ſecret, unknown. 9 
INCO/GITANCY (s.) heedleflneſs, though « faſhion 
leſſneis, careleſſneſs. e 
INCOHERENT (A.) that does not hang, c ene 
is not united together, and is comme an 
applied to a diſcourſe or ſpeech that 1s f (.) lt 
mixture of ill- ſuited matters, that have 0 4 J with 
regular dependence or connection upon“ : at hind, 
with another, | cons t 
INCOMBU'/STIBLE (A.) that cannot i NNE/ 
| burnt, or conſumed by the fire. | op with, 
VNCOME (S.) an eſtate, or revenue, 07 "ci N coN thing 
profit, whereby a perſon maintalns dun ADF 
j ονẽ 


f | 


| 1 N 2 N . | I N . 
i Emily, and defrays thoſe neceflary and | INCONSI/DERATE (A.) raſh, precipitate; 
wt HER expences that do or may ariſe, haſty ; alſo unreaſonable, cre}, harſh, 
INCOMME/NSURABLE or INCOM ME!N-f INCONSI/DER ATENESS, or INCONSIDE=+ 
SURATE (A.) that cannot be meaſured ] RA'TION (S.) thoughtleſſneſs, negligence, - 


2 cit. 
ſon of 


r gaſh and with the Marbematicians, it is applied to careleflneſs ; alſo cruelty, harſhneſs, N 
n par- thoſe numbers and quantities that have no ſonableneſs. 1 3 
| hae other exact or perfect diviſor but unity, and INCONSI'STENCE, INCONSP'STENCY, * 
to the the number itſelf, as 7, 11, 13, 23, &c. INCONSLSTENTNESS (S.) dit meat, 


INCOMMO/DE (V.) to hurt, diſturb, or| unſuitableneſs, irregulatity. 


ncifane 88 
2 render a place or thing uafit, inconvenient, INCONSFSTENT (At) contraty or diſagree 


INCOMPA'CT (A.) that is not well ordered] on. * 
or diſpoſed, that does not lie cloſe and well INCONTE/STABLE (A.) that admits of no 


ſet on, ge. : able to a thing, irregular, unconnected, un- 

INCOMMO/DIOUSNESS, or IN COMM O-. fuitable. oy I * 
(S.) 2 DiTy (s.) inconvenience, unfitneſs, trouble - | INCONSO'/LABLE (A.) fo full of, or over- | 
e doing ſomenels. 5 whelmed with grief, that ne advice or com- 10 

INCOMMU!NICABLE (A.) that cannot be] fort can make chearful or merry. f if 
) rude- imparted to another ; alſo ſpoken of a per- INCO/N SONANCY (S.) 4 diſagreeableneſs, or l 
ofite to Gn of an ungenerous, reſerved temper, that unharmoniouſneſs in found, E - a ig. 
ur. will not be free to declare ſuch uſeful things] INCO'NSTANCY, or INCO'NSTANTNESS fi 
men to as he may be maſter of in order to benefit : (3) fickleneſs, changeableneſs, unſettled- F 
cotton; others. | : nets, : PR yh 
avers to INCOMMU!TABLE (A.) that is unalterable] INCO'NSTANT (A.) unfixed, waveting, un- he! 
forts of or unchangeable by nature. ſettled, fickle, irteſolute, not to be depended 

i 


ESS (8.) 
or dif 
harpneſ, 


vas ow 


— y 7 2 
o T5 
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together. diſpute, that is plain and evident beyond all 
INCO'MPARABLE (A.) that is beyond all]. contradiftion, * * : 
* compariſon, that is extraordinary or exceeding | INCONTE'/STABLENESS (S.) the plain and 
in its nature, that admits of no equal, evident certainty of a matter or thing. 


8 prone, 
NO MASS (V.) to hedge in, or futround, | INCO'NTINENT (A.) unchaſte, impure, 


- 
— * „ 
. or 2— 


NESS(S.) BN 1NCOMPA'SSION ATE 5 that has no ten-] given to boring. 1 ag 

a perſon's derneſs or compaſſion for the calamities or | NCO'NTINEN TNESS, or INCO'NTINEN- 
ng ; with misfortunes of another; hard-hearted, &c. CY (S.) the act of unchaſtity, impurity, 
adency 0 INCOMPA'TIBLE (A.) that does not agree, | or whoredom ; in Phyfck; it is the involun- 


1g towards ſuit, or is not fit for another, tary diſcharge of urine, or other natural pur- 


INCOMPENNSABLE (A.) that cannot be ſuf- | gations, that ſome weak perſons ave ſubject 


” ficiently rewarded or made amends for. to; | 
1 INCOMPETENT (A.) unfit, unable, un- | INCONVE/NIENCE (S.) trouble, difficulty, 
eatiſe upon EEE cd, 4 ; 1 , 
or diſturbance of any kind, 


qualified, or improper, | f | 
INCOMPLE!TE (A.) imperfect, unfiniſhed, INCONVERSABLE (A.) that cannot be 
INCOMPOYSITE (A.) a term uſed by the converſed with, cne whoſe weak parts, or 
Arithmcticians, for ſuch numbers as are} high paſſione, renders him unfit tor com- 


9 made up and compounded of units only, | pany. | | 
1 ound that is, they are divifible by no other num- | INCONVE'RTIBLE (A.) that cannot be 
al ok bers but - themſelves and unity, and are] changed, transformed, er altered, 

bl 


called ſometimes primes, and ſometimes in- INCO'RPORATE (V.) to make into a maſe, 
commenſurables, as 117, &c. heap, lump, or mixture, by thoroughly unit- 


neben, e mcopR EHE SIR (A.) that is beyond] ing the particles of one body with thoſe or , 
 exyreſlo or above the underſtanding, comprehenſion, | another; and in a Political Senſe, it ſignifies 
| or conception of man, making or collecting the people of a bo- 


are taken NCONCEV'VABLE (A.) that cannot be ima-| © rough, city, &c. into one body, by indulg- 


gined, ronceived, or thought. ing them with particular privileges, for the 


35 INCONCI/'NNITY (S.) unfitneſs, irregularity, | better carrying on of trade, a 
ſs, though ll-faſhionedneſs, - {INCORPO/REAL (A.) that has no body, a 
Sy CONGRUOUS (A) improper, difagreeable,| ſpiritual being, as God, angels, the ſoul of 
not hang, 0 unfit, unſeemly. 5 | man, &c, | | 
- conn <O'NGRUOUSNESS, or INCONGRU/1-| INCORRE/CT (A.) faulty, defective, imper- 
h that is (S.) impropriety, diſagreeableneſs, unfit- } 1eR. HE 

neſs ; with the Phyſicians, it is that property] INCO'RRIGIBLE (A.) hardened, ſtubborn, 


that hinders two fluids from mixing or] that will not be reſormed by any means. 

Neon together, as water and oil, &c. INCORRU'PT (A.) pure, undefled, without 
| NNE'XION (s.) a not joining, agree- | taint, perfect, unblem:ſhed, | 

oF with, or regularly depending upon ſome} INCORRU/PTIBLE (A.) that is not ſubject 
_ neg . | ; to vary, alter, change, decay, or waſte, : 
3 DERABLE (A.) of little or no va- IN COUNTER (V.) to ſtruggle, diſpute, fight, 
j A very {mall quantity or ſpace, | or engage with a /peiica for the maſtery, _ 
| D d INCO RACE 
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INCOU/ RAGE 95 to chear, hearten, back, | 
ſupport, or puſh for war. 
INCREA'SE (V.) to enlarge, grow, or be- 

come more in number or quantity; alſo to 
improve, or become more learned,  {kilful, 
or greater in dignity. Ze 
INCREA TE (A.) chat had ne beginning, but 
exiſted: eternally and neceſſarily, as God. - 
INCRE/DIBLE-{A.): that is paſt, all reaſon ; 
probability, or belief; and ſometimes ſigni- 
fies only a very great number or quantity. 
INCREDIBPYLITY er IN CRE DIBLENESS 
(S.) the act of unbelief; a ſlowneſs, heſi · 
tancy, or back wardneſs of giving credit to a 
thing; alſo the condition or ſtate of a thing 
or action that puts it paſt all credit or belief, 
IN CRE DULOUS (A.) difficult of believing, 
one that will not give credit to what he ſees 
and hears, though ſupported by very good 
reaſons and authority. 
INCREDU/LITY or INCRE'/DULOUSNESS, 
(S.) a fixed, reſolute diſpoſition of ſuſpect- 
ing or not believing any thing heard or 


ſeen. h 93 : 
INCREMENT {S.) an enlarging, increaſing, 


or growing bigger; alſo a particular term | 


for a fluxion that is continually flowing and 
increaſing; and, according to Leibnitz, is a 
certain, fixed, infinitely, ſmall quantity; 
whereas, according to the Nærotonian ſcheme, 
it is conſidered without any particular ſize, 
but as always ariſing, though both anſwers 
the ſame end; and when, it is applied to a 
decreaſing quantity, it is called its decrement. | 


INCRE/SSANT --or IN CRL/SCANT (A.) a 


term in Heraldry, whereby they expreſs the 
increaſe:of the' moon from the new to the 
full. | | 60. 8 
INCRO ACH (V.) to invade, or take in part 
of another man's lands or property, to get 


advantage by degrees. Tier, 


— 


INCROA'/CHMENT (S.) an uſurpation, an 
perſon upon or oer another. 11 
INCROA/CHINGNESS (S.) a covetous, nig- 
gardly, ſpunging diſpoſition, one that is con- 
tinually taking hold of all opportunities to 
get an advantage from or over another, _ 
INCRU'STED. (A.) incloſed or covered with 
a cruſt, or hard, dry matter, as a ſore head 
with ſcabs, water with ice, &c. In Arcr- 
tecture, it is a column of brick, common 
None, +&c, caſed over with agate, jaſper, 
curious marble, . or other valuable matter, 
neatly cemented together, ſo as to. appear a 
ſolid of the covering matter. 
IN CRUS TATTION (S.) a plaſtering or co- 
vering any thing over with ſome matter that 
will naturally or artificially grow or become 
hard, as the plaſter called terraſs, , or any 
matter that incloſes another, and is put into 
an oven, as a p ye. , 
INCUBA'TION. or INCU/BITURE (S.) the 
brooding or ſitting, of hens upon eggs, in 


_ irregular, or unlawful advantage taken by one 


IDEA R (v.) to win the love or grin r 


IND 

INCUBUS (S.) among the . org. | 
ſuppoſed devil 8 by” | 

man, and has carnal knowledge of er 
with the Phyſcan, it is a trouble@ns fü, 
preſſion of the animal ſpirits, . 
called the night-mare, that renders a — 
unable to ſtir or ſpeak. for a time, and ſeems 
as if he was preſſed down, or laid upon by 
another perſon ſtronger than himſelf, | 

INCU'LCATE (V.) to inſtil, repeat often, or 
get by little and little into a perſon's ming or 
underſtanding, any thing that we Wall 
teach or have them remember, 

INCU'LPABLE (A.) without fault, blameles 
- unreprovable, * . ; 

INCU"MBENT (A.) lying, depending, or be- 
longing to a perſon to do as his duty. 

INCU'/MBENT (S.) 4 clerk or prieſt that 
reſides upon, and performs the office of his 
cure, 

INCU'MBER (V.) to embarras, trouble, fi- 
tigue, hinder, clog, or ſtop ; alſo to take 
more buſineſs upon a perſon than he can well 
do or perform. e 

INCU'/'MBRANCE (S.) hindrance, trouble 
fatigue, ſtop, clog, &c. _ 

INCU'R (V.). to bring upon one's ſelf the n- 
ger of another, by doing or forbearing ſome- 

thing contrary to their inclinations. 

INCU/RABLE (A.) that cannot be temedied, 

healed, cured, or amended. | 

INCU/RABLENESS (S.) the condition of be- 

ing paſt remedy, cure, or help, | 

INCU/RIOUS (A.) negligent, careleſs, with- 


2 


out judgment or diſtinction. 


of times 
WDE/FINT 
unreſtrain 
DE/FINI 
ſtate of ar 
is not bout 
IDE!LIBL] 


ted out, or 


INCU*RSION (S.) the inroads of one enemy DE'MNIE 
| ſoldiers into the country of another; 3 harmleſs ; 

; waſting, ſpoiling, &c. B14 DEMNIT 
INCURY A'/TION. or INCU'RV ATURE(S,) Gafeguard, 6 


a bending, bowing, or making crooked ; in 
| | Oprichs, it is a ray of light any ways denatug 
from the right line, in which it would ns- 
turally have gone, if the thicknels of tle 
medium through which it paſſes did not 


langer that 
Propoſition \ 
lemonſtratec 
VENT (y. 


' hinder or alter it; with the Surgeons it 84 and out 
ſwelling, tumour or bunch on the back, leeds, and 4 
the forced and unnatural bending of a bone, ier to pre 
by a fall, blow, or other accident. ' de checkin 
INDAGA/TION. (S.) 4 ftrict, narrow, dl MHD NruRE 
gent ſearch or inquiry into, or after a matid ing Or growin 
or thing. Many ſorts of 


INDA/MAGE (V.) to hurt or prejudice, 

INDA/NGER (V.) to render liable, or th 
' poſe to hazard, danger, loſs, prejudice & 
hurt. 8 


affections of any perſon, by pleaſant, age 
able and kind behaviour. | ö 
INDEA/RMENT (S.) the act of e 
making one's ſelf eſteemed, values; 7 
loved, by winning carriage and obligns 
| haviour. . 12 3 
INDE RTED (A.) obliged, or o-Wang 
thing to another. 8 


order to hatch or bring forth young ones. 


* 


pre. 


IND. 


MCE (A.) tude, immodeſt, unbecom- 


gl F 
# ing; i ar; or unſeemlx. 7 <a, 
ch; RL or INDE/CENTNESS 8.0 all 
up- e 
nl rally vere TT 
1 INDECLINABLE fa.) aterto with the Gran 
ems morian, for thoſe nouns" that 40 not vary 
n Surg gůu ⁊ . LG 
1 NDFCOROUs (A.) unhandſome, unſeemiy, 
n, ot undecent. 05 b 1 
cr cor (s.) unmannerly, unſeemly, 
cud or irregular behaviour, IA yo 
INDEE'D (Part.) yes, truly, Sc e. 
eleſs, INDEFA!TIGABLE (A.) that cannot be wea- 
ried or tired with labour or application, is 
or be· frmly bent and reſolute in the purſuit of any” 
thing, es ack Sabi = 
| that IDEFA!TICABLENESS (S.) continual dili- 
of his gence, or unwearied application, | 
NDEFEA'SIBLE, or INDEFEV'SABLE (A.) 
le, fa- 2 Law Term, that fignifies the matter is ſo 
p take well fixed, that it cannot be defeated or 
an well made void ; this term many are fond of in 
their political diſputes about ſucceſſion to 
rouble, the crown, but our conſtitution is fo happy, 
„ that with us it is to be underſtood in 2 qua- 
the an lified ſenſe, according as the circumſtances 
g lomt- „%% d ( + we 
17330 MDPFINITE (A.) unbounded, unlimited, 
medied, o unreſtrained, ; s Amt * £ — 
| DEFINITENESS: (s.) the condition or 
nof be⸗ ſtate of any thing that cannot be limited, orf 
| is not bounded or reſtrained, e. 
65 with IDVLIBLE (A.) that cannot be put or blot- 
ted out, or cancelled, © + RIGID THO, 
> ener DEMNIFY (V.) te fave, keep, or bear 
ther 3-4 harmleſs ; to ſecure from charge or danger, æc. 
| DE'MNITY (S.) an exemption, inſurance; 
URE (S) Lifeguard, or protection from the damage or 
ed; langer that may enſue from an act or perſon. 
dexuinz DEMO NSTRABLE (A.) abſurd, falſe, a 
7 r truth cannot be proved or 
1s 0 lemon FT * If 43407 een VILE! 
s did t DENT (V.) to cut in notches, or waving 
cons, it 184 and out, as parchmients are, on which 
e back, « leeds, and their eounter-parts are wrote; in 
of a bon - 5 prevent frauds, by their matching 
. dc checking, 219 19-, Wold Ale g 576 
row, M. WDENTURE or INDE/NTION (s.) a cut. 
er a mall ng or growing in notches, like the edges of 
a nany ſorts of leaves, or waving on the edges 
udice, | paper, parchment, &c; alſo the name of 
ble, Of * leaſe, deed, agreement, &c, ſo-cut, which; 
rejudich 33 begins with theſe words, This in- 
0 , » 0. 4 
or Fin 8 DEN T (a.) that which does not 
afant, a9 if to, or depend upon another thing, as 
ering f — alſo a perſon or thing that is ab- 
re p at liberty; alſo the name of 4 ſedt 
ved, e znte, both-in England and Holland, 
obligins | K = all ſubordination in the miniſtry, 
10 fon 8 um, that every particular church or 
owing vation has ſufficient power to act and 


erer thing relating to religious govern- 


ö 


2 


INDICATE (v.) wo fig 


: I N D 7 
ateduntable to other churches or their depu- 
ties, nor to their aſſemblies or fynods; they 
ſay there i no abſolute occaſion for ſynods 

or councils at all, and that their'reſolutions 
are to be eonſidered no other wiſe than wiſe 
or prudent advices, not as deciſions to be 
peremptorily obeyed; they ' affirm that one 
church may adviſe or reprove another, but 
has no authority to extommunicate or cen- 
ſore, &. as to the general articles of faith 
and practice in all other matters, they agree 
with the generality of Preteſtane. 
INDETERMINATE (A.) chat is not parti- 
cularly bounded, limited, or reſtrained; ſo 
with the Mgebraiſir, thoſe queſtions or pro- 
blems that will admit of a variety of an- 
ſwers, are called by this nane. 
INDEVO'TION (S.) a coldneſs or negligence 
in, or want of devotion, the not having a 
due regard for, at, or about religious mat- 
ters, whether it proceeds from: careleflneſs 
or irreligious principles, 974 
INDE 8. a guide, pointer, or director; 
and when ſpoke of a Clock, means the hand, 
in a Sun- dial the ſtile, in a Book the table of 
contents, or references where the principal 
heads are treated of; in the Leganilins, or 
Algebraick Proceſſes, it is the exponent or fi- 
gure that ſhews the number of places the 
abſolute number con ſiſts of, or the power 
any quantity is raiſed to, &c, In the Ro- 
mam Church, a catalogue of prohibited books 
is called the index expurgaterius, ©" 


4 


I'S 


þ 


= 


INDIAN {S.)'a native of India; alſo an ap- 


pellative to any commodities brought from 
thence, as tea, muſſin, c. 
INDIAN T (A.) ſignifying, ſhewing, point - 


ing out, or declaring. 
nify, hint, ſhew, diſ- 
cover, or declare. 1 : e 
INDICA'TION (S.) a ſign, fym 
or prognoſticſee. | & 
INDV/CATIVE”' (A.) declarative, ſhewing, 
telling, or implying; and with the Gram 
murians, is the common name for their firſt 
rank of moods or manners of verbs, in 
which the aſſertion or denial of a thing is 
poſitively made. ; 2 . 
INDVCT (V.) to impeach, accuſe,” of prefer 
a bill of complaint againſt a perſon, as an 
| offender or critninal, according to due courſe 
of law, e en 10 
INDVCTABLE (A.) a matter againſt which a 
y be legally brought in 


mptor, hint, 


. 


' bill of complaint ma 
due courſe of law, 
INDICT'/MENT (S.) a complaint made in u 
court of juſtice againſt a criminal for an offence, 
INDUCTION (S.) a Chrenulogical Term, that 
implies a revolution of 15 years, which ſome 
affirm' was a tax fettled for 15 years; among 
the Romans, it ſometimes fignifies the convo- 
cation of an eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, as of 2 

council or fynod, and ſometimes: a civil one, 


M within itſelf, and is no way ſubject. or 


as of a diet or parliament, 
Dd 2 INDI F- 


— 
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© --- 1 have #burdance of phyfical vittues. 


© INDISCE/RPIBLE (A.) that cannot be parted, 


IND 
INDIFFERENT (A.) of ſmall value or little 
conſequence ; alfo careleſs, or not ſolicitous 
whether an affair is ſo or not. . 
INDVFFERENCY gr INDIFFERENTNESS 
(.) a condition or ſtate of mind whereby a 
perſon is not ſolicitous or earneſt whether an 
affair ſucceeds or not. | 


verty, needineſs, want, meanneſs, or lowneſs 
of eſtate, condition or fortune 
INDIGE/STIBLE (A.) that cannot be digeſted 
into food or nouriſhment; alſo any thing fo 
confuſed and diſordered that it cannot be 
brought to regularity, „ 
INDIGESTED (A.) rude, ill diſpoſed, not 
ettled, raw; crude, confuſed, out of order, 
- irregular. of wg 
 INDIGE/STION (S.) badneſs of ftomach, 
want of regular digeſtion, out of order, con- 
_ fuſion. - | PLE Tek 
* INDV'GITATE (V.) to mark, ſhew or point 
out plainly, to demonſtrate, or infallibly 
prove any thing. 


- INDV/GITES (S.) the old Heathens name for 

their heroes or demi-gods ; alſo a name for- 

merly given to the inhabitants of Ampour- 
dan, in the principality of Catalonia in Spain. 

- INDIGNA'TION (S.) ſcorn, diſdain, anger, 

-  , wiath; S. Ft 797 

INDI'CNITY (S.) an affront, or ill uſage, a 

treating a perſon below of contrary to his 

merit or character. | 

© FNDICO- or /NDIGO (S.) an Ind:ay drug of 

a dark, deep, blue colour, uſed by the Dyers 

to dye linen, woollen, filk, &c. blue, which 

is heightened by ſome other ingredient, as 

occaſion requires; it is drawn from the 

leaves of a plant called by the Sperizrds anil, 

by us indigo; when the plant is grown ripe, 

known by the jucineſs and triſpineſs of the 

leaves, they cut them down, and throw them 


are boiled together for 24 hours ſpace z at the 
top ſwims-a ſcum of all manner of colours; 
then they draw or let off the water into an- 
© other veſlel, where they maſh 
ix long poles fixed together on purpoſe ; 
- this is done till the water becomes of a deep 
green; aſter this the matter ſubſides of itſelt ; 
and when it is well ſettled they pour off the 
- - water, then they take the indigo, and tie it 
up in ſmall] linen bags, and Jet it drain; that 
done, they put it in ſhallow wooden boxes, 
- und as it dries «they cut it in flices, and let 
them harden in the ſung it is alſo ſaid to 


INDIRE/CT (A.) unfair, unjuſt, irregular, or 
- unlawful means or ways of doing any thing; 
Wards, or contrary to the common way, 
INDISCE/RNIBLE (A.) unperceivable, that 
cannot be ſeen, hid, ſecret, &c. 


divided, torn, or rent. Dr. Moor contends 


VNDIGENCY or INDIGENTNESS (S.) po- jumb 
as , or] Nr 2 


into a vat, and cover them with water; theſe: 


or ſtir it with 


alſo the doing any thing as it were back - 


IND 


INDISCREPF/T (A.) unwiſe, fooliſh, mad, 


_ rafh, filly, unadviſed, unwary. n 
INDISCRE/TION, or INDISCREB THE: = 
| e er INDE og 
(S.) raſhneſs, folly, precipitateneſo, inconſde. IND( 
LA; - mir 
| | parted, or — ne . — _ 
wan ee bets 
DISPE'NSABLE or INDISPE'NSIBLE(4,) ON 
that cannot be forborn, or let alone, that — 
wol de done, that is really aud aby W. 
INDISPOSE (V.) to f ne 
9 5 to xe. (Y.) to . peajon aguinſt any lead, 
thing, to render one unwilling to do a thing. / 
INDISPO'SED (A.) ſet againfl a thing, uns apt 
willing or diſliking of it; alſo fick, ill, er 257 
ED of order 10 er mind. NU 
SPOSIL/TI S.) fiekneſs illings 

, e. nr = ou ing 
INDISPU'TABLE (A.) paſt all contradi&iop te p 
: : , ing h 

that cannot be denied, plain, evident, de- og 
monſtrable. ttt oY NDUE 
INDISSO'LV ABLE or INDI'SSOLUBLE(A,) 4.4677 
that cannot be melted or diſſolved, looſened, WDU'L 
broke, untied, or undone. ; b abs 
INDISTVNCT (A.) confuſed, without regili- Socke 
rity, order, or decency, | DU. 
INDISTVNGUISHABLE (A.) that is not, & fon of 
cannot be known, or diftinguithed, 5 
IND TE (V.) to ſpeak or write words, letters Ma 
or ſpeeches for another. 15 0 pre nt 
INDIVI DUAL (S.) the ſelf- ſame perſon or * 
thing; alſo any thing that is not, or thit | delegate 
; "Cannot be ſeparated or divided into parts, INDU'LC 
INDIVT'SIBLE (A.) that cannot be died, heerted 
parted, or ſeparat ed. INDULT 
INDIVISIBI'LITY- or. INDIVFSIBLENES "to any 
(S.) the capacity, Rate, or condition a ſon to dt 
thing that cannot be ſeparated, parted, of privilegs 

z divided. * Mk! 31" canon la 
DIVLSIBLEs (S.) things that cannot be d by * 
vided; as the ſouls of men, &c, with the b rial ben, 

- Metricians, they are much the ſame with inet paid tot 
ments ; it was anciently called exhauſtions modities 
and is the infinitely ſmall particles that bo in the ga 
dies are ſuppoſed to be compoſed of, the 1 'INDU'R a} 
vention of which is attributed to Alina ed, fuſtait 
INDO'CILE or INDO'CEBLE (A) of a nt LI'NDURA” 
not capable or fit to be taught, improich ( | make ſtiß 
inſtructed ; dull, ſtupid, blockiſh, | INDU'RA'7 
INDOLENCY or I'NDOLENTNES, (3 ſtubborn, 
idleneſs, carlefineſs, negligence, emu INDURZ { 
inſenſibility. ; ts WEN to remain 
INDO/ RSE 5.) to write upon the back 0! INDU'STR 


note, deed, or other inſtrument, 


rious, paj 
INDO/RSED (A.) a gote or deed that d INDvs N 


ery ock for uti{:xpts atme, Ar, in hr 
| Bitmortality of the Sul. 7 h 


| ſomething wrote and: ſigned by the it cloſe appli 
- perſon upon the back of it; in tir 7 ing or de 
is a bearing of fiſh, &c, with their be Pains-taki 
done another, | a = INEBRIAT 
INDO'RSEMENT (S.) a proper w—_ make drun 
the back-fide of a note, bond, 4. ink, height 
times called an aſſignment. Pride of a 
INDOW! (V.) to beſtow ſomething 1 ral. 
| other, as to ſettle an eſtate for tae "—_ 4 words,” 


INE 


mad, yance of x ſchool, hoſpital, church, or pri- 
N erſon. Xs , uf © ; A 
VESS OW HET (S.) a gift beſtowed by one 
nlide- » on another; alſo the accompliſhments of the 


mind both natural and acquired. 
INDRAUGHT (S.) a gulf or bay running in 
between two lands from the ſea, and which 
contains a large quantity of water fit for ſhips 
„„ drowwobay 
INDU'BITABLE (A.) paſt all doubt, diſpute, 
or queſtion, plain, clear, demonſtrable, 


rated, 
nixcd, 


EA) 
, that 
elutely 


nſt any 
thing, 
9 un 


ill, er 
willing 


diction, 0 
nt, de- 


lead, egg, or puſh on. 
INDU'CEMENTS (S.) reaſons, or perſuaſions, 
or motives for a perſon's doing or forbearing 
any thing, FR 5 
ND r (V.) to introduce, lead, or put into 
poſſeſſion, eſpecially uſed at a parſon's taking 
the poſſeſſion of his church or living, by giv- 
ing him the keys, by the biſhop's commiſſary 
or deputy, &c. | | 
INDUE! (V.) to qualify, ſupply, 
or furniſh with, ; 
NDUCLOE (V.) to it, humour, pleaſe, 
allow, or ak 1 292 leave, play with or 


cocker. — | 
INDU'LGENCE (S.) an allowance or permiſ- 
fion of mere favour. and goodneſs z- in the 
church of Rome, it is a pardon for ſims, and 
ſometimes ſo extenſive, as to be for the paſt 
pr#-nt, and to come, wrote upon parchment 
and ſealed and ſigned by the pope or his 
ddegates, 1 | A 
INDU'LGENT (A.) kind, favourable, tender- 
' hearted, fond, mild or gentle. 


11 ive, beſtow, 
LE(A,) Sets, 
oolened, 
tg 
is not, or 


s, letter, 


perſon of 
or thit 
arts, 
> divide 


U 


o 


.NDULTO (S.] a particular grant of the pope 
LENS | to any ſociety; corporation, or private per- 
ition of fon to do ſomething, for which, without that 


parted, 0f privilege, they would be proſecutable by the 


canon law; alſo a power granted to kings 


Ar chimedts 
of an 


mot be d by the pope, to nominate perſons to conſiſto- 
th the be rial benefices.; alſo a duty, tax, or cuſtom 
- 00 paid to the king of Spain, for all ſuch 2 5 

auſtons modities as are imported from the Wft-Indies 
8 thit bo in the galleon ss * 8 
f, the 18 DURABLE (A.) that may be borne, ſuffer- 


ed, ſuſtained, undergone or 


— | 
LINDURATE 10 | 


V.) te Harden, 10 render or 


npraved, 0 — oY n, or obſtinate. | 
* : 4 ; har . Y : 
ns, te de Neri, fnfexible, obliinate, 


1 Tt Ine 


to remain, continue, laſt, abide. 


back of WRNW INDU'STRIQUS (A.) careful; diligenit; labo- 
rious, E AY Rs LT 

ed that 0 INDUSTRY or INDU'STRIOUSNESS. (s. 

; 2 pp wa KA oat earneſt and- diligent mind- 

f ; ing or doing ; nt labour, 

ir bach pains-taking. buſineſs, conſtant labour, BE | 


INE BRIATE 


make drunk 3 and ſometimes ſignifies increaſ- 


ing, height _ 
pride my Fi ug or promoting 2 — 


writing . | 
, ge, fu 


INDU'CE (V.) to incline, move, perſuade, | 


4 - 


INEX 


Db RE (V.) to bear, ſuffer, ſuſtain, go thro', | 


(V.) to fuddle, to intoxicate, or 


INF 
roots of ſurd numbers are ſo Med, becauſe 
they cannot be found out or expreſſed, other- 
wiſe than by the fign, + 
INEFFICA/CIOUS; INEFFE/CTIVE, or IN. 
 EFFE/CTUAL (A.) fruitleſs, yain, to no 
purpoſe, ſnort, defective. - ; 
INELEGANT (A.) coarſe, ordi 
baſe, without beauty or art. 
INE'PTITUDE - (s.) unfitne 
weakneſs, fooliſhmeſs. 
INEQUA/LITY (S.) the ſtate or condition 
where one thing or perſon is ſupexior, larger, 
longer, &c. than another. ä 
INERGE/TICAL (A.) fluggiſh, heavy, dull, 
ſlow of motion, inactive. 1 1 
INE SCU / TCHEON (S.) a term in Heraldry, 
for a ſmall eſcutcheon that is borne withitt a 
great one, containing one fifth part of the 
field, and is borne within it as an ordinary; 
tis ſometimes called a ſcutcheon of pretence, 
and then it carries the arms of a man's wife 
when he hath married an heireſs. 
IN E/SSE (S.) with the Philoſophers, is ſome- 
thing that really is exiſting and perceptible 


by the ſenſes. | | 3 
INE'STIMABLE (A.) too valuable, or of 
be computed, reckoned, 


ſs, - incapacity, 


* 


more worth than can 
or eſteemed, _ ee 
INE'VITABLE (A.) that can no ways be 
avoided, prevented, or ſnunned. 1 
INE/VITABLENESS (S.) unavoidablenèſs, abe 
ſolutely neceſſary, no ways to be ſhunned, 
INEXCO/GITABLE (A.] unconceivable, that 
can no ways be found out or thought of, 
INEXCU'SABLE (A.) unpardonable, that will 
admit of no palliation, ſoſtening, or excuſe, ' 
INEXHAU'STIBLE (A.) that cannot be emp- 
tied, or all taken away. 
INE XORABLE (A.) that cannot be wrought 
upon by any prayers, tears, or intreaties 
whatever. SA. . gs 
INEXPE/DIENT (A.) unfit, inconvenient, . 
improper, F Es Es 
INE/XPIABLE (A.) that cannot be ſatisfied, - 
or atoned for, | 14275 ' 


INE/XPLICABLE (A.) 


. 


that cannot be ex- 
plained, made plain, clear, or eaſy to be uns 
JJ -2 ih; 2 rs. © 
PRE/SSIBLE (A.) beyond the reach of 
words, unutterable. - : 
INEXPU'GNABLE (A.) that cannot be con- 
quered, or overcome by art, ſtreng 


gth, ot 
power. . 18 
INEXTPNGUISHABLE (A,) that cannot be 
quenched, or put out. 17 
INEXTVRPABLE (A.) chat cannot be rooted ' 
out, or utterly deſtroyed. ; 5* + oth 


o 


ceeded, ſurpaſſed, or overcome, | 
INFA'/LLIBLE-(A.). out of the power or dane 
ger of erring, miſtaking, or being deceived, 


* 


ng ven INE'FFABLE (A. * 1 
| 5 1 : i by (A.) that cannot be expreſſed 


wutterable ; in Ajqhmacich, the 


abſolutely certain, poſitive, and true, 


3 of 


INF 


I'NFAMOUS ( A.) ſcandalous, wicked, notori- 
oully bad, and oppoſite to virtue and honopr. 

I'NFAMY'or LNFAMOUSNESS (S.) ſcan- 
dal, bad 3 or character; alſo the ſtate 
or condition of 
wickedly. 

INFANCY (S. ) the firſt ſtate of human life, 

or childhaod; alſo the beginning of a ſtate, 
city, art, 109908 or E Aber it is 
perfected. 

 I'NFANT 8.) in common | Speech, means a 

young child, or one under ſeven years old; 


. in Laro, all under en years eld | 


re ſo called. 

INFA ANTA (S.) che appellative or name given 
to the eee of tha K ings of Spain and 
Porta 

INF Re (S, ) the fon of the king of Spain 
or Portugal... 

YNFANTRY (8.) che foot ſoldiery of any na- 
tion or army. 

INFA/TUATE (V.) to charm, bewitch, be⸗ 
ſot, intoxicate, or overcome the renſon - of 


any perſon,” ſo as to act contrary to 2 ö 


true jntereſt or common ſenſe. 

INFATUATTION (S.) deluſion. ſtrong, or 
great prepoſſeſſion in favour of any perion or 
opinion, tho' in itſelf ridiculous. 

INFE CT (V.) to taint, poiſen, corrupt, ſpoil, 
or comitivnicate'a diſeaſe from one ta apo- 
ther; to gs bad de or opinions 

=. Wie 

INFECTIOUS 
or corrapting nature. 131 

INFEE'BLE (V.) to wade or make weak, or 

unable to dp or perform a thing. 

INFELICrrOous (A. } unhappy, unfortunate, 
unſucceſsful, + 

INFELVCITY (S. ) trouble; yexation, forrows, | 
unhappineſs, unſucceſsfulneſs. 10 

INFE/OFFEE(V.)-to add, unite, join. to, or 
enlarge the fee, 

INFE/OFFMENT (S,) a {ettlement in ſee. 

INFE'R'(V.) to draw, conclude, gather, or 

reſolve upan ſomething from 4 propoſition or 

argument laid doowðn. 

INFERENCE (S.) a corollary, concluſion, ar-| 
gument, or reſolution drawn: ron bemethiug 
that went before, * We 

INF E/RIOR (A.) beneath, a. or 1 860 
both in reſpect of place and Ugalty, and al 
in Humber or qbantity. 

INFERIO'RITY: or INF E/RIORNESS-» o h 
the ſtate, rink or e of ſubordina- 


m Rions ( (8. Ya term in converſation, for 


E of a lower late, condition, or qua- 
 lity, as a knight to g duke, a-\cobler to a 
gentleman, or a Ervant to his maſter, | 85 
INFE'RNAL (A.) belnd, N af, or 
belopging to hell, 
Inf erna! Stone, in Surgery, i is 
bs ſometimes called the 'filvery cautery. 
'RTILE (A. ) unfruitful, barren, ary, hat 
does not "bring forth or ine sal 


1 


; 


thoſe, who live vilely or | 


(a.) of 4 /poiſongus, aide | 


continual cauf- 


TNF 
INFERTY/LITY, or INFE/RTILE 
the ſtate or condition of barraneſs d 1 
or e 
INFE ST (V.) to trouble, pla 
mage, mig, or id hs br, 
that frequent ſome one particular place, 
ent (S.) one that does not believe of 
profeſs the truth; and with Cbriſiam, it is 
„ to the Pagan, Turks, Ec. by the 


[I 


rks to the Ch/i/tians, &c. 

INFIDE'LITY (8. J unbelief; alſo the condi. 
tion or fare of an obſtinate rejecter of de- | 
monſtrable truths ; alſo unfaithfulnek, ai pr 
" honefty, or dillcyalty, INF 
V'NEINTTE (A.) without any bounds, limits, up 
end, number or quantity that can be com- IN 
prehended, conceived, or underſtood ; and tic 
ſometimes means only indefinite ; it 's ap- INF 
pics variouſly, ſometimes to that which thi 
Had no beginning, nor will have end; INF 
ſometimes to that which had a beginning thr 
but will have no end; ſometimes it only con 
ſignifies ſomething very far off, or exceed- INFC 
ingly near, a prodigious large number or h 
quantity, or a very ſmall one, &c. alſo 
INFINTTE/SIMALS (S.) a term ſome mathe. INFO 
maticians uſe for fluxions, mal 
INFYNITIV E. MOOD (S.) in Camur, is INFO 
ſo called, becauſe no particular number or lar. 
79 etſon is thereby exprelied. INFO, 
'NITY, I'NFINITENTSS, or INFINI. or n 
**FXUDE (s. ) boundleſinhefs, unmeaſureablenek, com 
unnumerableneſs, c. INFO 
INF FRM (A.) weak, 1 out of onde or m 
Viale decaying, cra com. 
INFURMARY (S.) an Toit, apartment a that 
. for ſick people, order 
rf or  INFVRMNESS ($.) il INFO! 
N weaknefs, ficknels, crazine feeble- unlus 
INFO. 
mi V. ) to faſten or ſet one thing in u- ſuck 
other, as à jewel in à ting, &c. pinef 
INFLA'ME (V.) to ſet on fire, to kindle d Mars 
"excite an earneſt paſſion” or deſire in a per- INFRA 
ſon, to provoke or ſtir up anger; alſo to break 
promote or increaſe Jealouſy, | miſunderſtand ment 
ings, or quarrels, ' INFRA 
IN MA ELE (A. ) capable of being lu entith 
on fire, of a combuſtible nature. munit 
cl. AM M TION (S.) in Phyjh, is bunt INFRA 
ing, hea! or very troubleſome ſwelling 7 ing fre 
*_ diſorder, and frequently very pernicious and comm 
dangerous. _ ing, o 
INFLA'MMATITVE (A.) of a heating, bum obligat 
ing, or inflammable nature or quality, INFRA 
INFLA/TION (S.) a puffing « or blowing uy ; that is 
or filling With wind. 1 ho m. _ 

ö w, or n 

pe" Rea dit INFRIN 
'LE/CTION or INFLEXION, .) . hal, 
ing, bowing, or turning inwards 3 in f 
| 2 Col in the e i INFRI'N 
varying the endings or wwe" . Mary's 
and \ according to *Y 4 1 Of * erb 


or number ; in Opticks, 


bend 


INF 


deni 1 way, by the rays paſſing | 


thicker medium ; in Geomet it is] op # 17 
n - 4 INFU/SION: (.) a pouring or ſteeping one 


rou 
| de 2th has gone its whole extent, and 


ds or a contrary wayyr⸗ 
W ln fa.) that cannot be moved, 
turned, bent, or rendered otherwiſe than it 
is ; ſpoke alſo of an. obſtinate, reſolute, 
e poſitive temper or perſon. 
INFLICT (V.) to puniſh, lay a fine upon a 
perſon, or force or impoſe ſomething upon 
him contrary to his inclination, 
INFLI/CTION (S.) a puniſhing, a reſtraint or 
rohibition laid or executed upon a perſon. 


INFLUENCE (S.) a power with, over, or 


upon, to cauſe to act, or bring forth, 

; INFLUX (S.) a flowing or running into, par- 
ticularly of water agitated by the tides. 

INFO'LD (V.) to wrap up, 
thing within another. 

INFO'RCE (V.) to urge, or prevail upon by 
threats, reaſons, arguments, or preſents ; to 
compel, conſtrain, or oblige, 

INFO'RCEMENT (S.) an additional reaſon 
why a-thing ſhould be done or let alone; 

alſo a compulſion. or reſtraint, 
INFORM (V.) to inſtruct, teach, 83 82 or 
make known. 


INFORM (A.) without ſhape, uply,. irreg 
lar. 


INFORMA/TION (S.) a declaration, 
or making a thing known to 2 magiſtrate, a 
complaint; alſo inſtruction or teaching. 

INFORMER (S.) one who inſtructs, teaches, 


or makes a thing known to another; but is 


commonly underſtood in an ill ſenſe, I one 
that exhibits complaints to a magiſtrate, 
order to get money, 

INFORTUNATE (A.) nokia bore, * 
unlucky, miſerable, &c. 


INFORTUNES (S.) with the Attrobger are 
ſuch planets as indicate ill I . 
e to the dab u, particularly 255 urn and“ 


INFRA'CTION 8.) an | Uegal 4 20 violent 
breaking into or through a compact, agtee- 


ment, league, treaty, peace, &c, _ 

INFRA/NCHISE (V.) to make or {et free, to 
entitle a perſon to all the privileges of A com- 
munity, ſociety, or body politick, 


INFRA'NCHISEMEN'T (S.) the act of mak-| 


ing free, or entitling to the privileges of 'a 
commonwealth ; alſo a n diſcharg-| 
ing, or excuſing from a debt, duty; or other 


tion, 


INF RA'NGIBLE (A, ) durable, kong, laſting; Dy 


that is not to be broken. 


INFREQUENT (A.) ſeidom, rare, uncom- 


mon, that does not happen often. 
INFRUYNGE (V.) to intrude, invade, or gain 

upon the property or privilege of anothet, to 

break in or violate the laws or cuſtoms; * 


INFRUNGEMENT (S.) an invaßon or in- 
croachment_ upon, or violation of another's) 


property, 


or incloſe one 


elling ; 


t * 
 ING* 

ſtil, hint, or inftcaly into the mind or 
inion of another. 161. 


thing or quor in or into another 
ING AGE (V.) to contend with, to fight; 
alſo to contract with or obligate. 


10 


ſtiff, INC E MINA TE G. ) to repeat ots. to dou- 


ble, or increaſe. 

INGE NDER (V.) to betet, to cauſe, to be 
produced or brought forth. 4 11 „ 
INGE/NDERABLE (A.) that cannot be pro- 
duced, brought forth, or begotten 4; / 
INGENIOUS. (A.) artful, ade, 
witty, exquiſite, curious. 
INGENUITY or INGE'NIQUSNESS (3) 
the natural and improved diſpoſitiong;/ſkill, 
or parts of a. perſon that produces-fine- works, 


ſort, 

INGE'NUOUS (A.) honeſt, y of plain, 

downright, free, without reſerve, c... 

INGLORIOUS (A.) 2 7 bale, diſhoneſt, of 

bad reputation. 

INGOT (S.) the mage by the rome to 
a wedge of gold or ſilver, when melted, and 
run into a regular pig, bar, &. and is of va- 

rious weights at the humour of the owner. 

-| INGRA/FF (V.) to fix, put, imprint, or im- 

_ plant, to inſtil or _— to on up in a Per- 

ſon or thingg 

INGRA'IL (V.) to W ES. ad in 

upon the edges of any thing. 1 2570 

IN GRA “TE (S.) the hateful. and eproachful 

name given; to an unworthy; -unthanktul 

perſon, that does not make: ire r 


in " for favours received. VI 


INGRATIATE (V.) to get. into 7. perſon” 8 
favour by degrees; to do whatever, is fit or 
proper to pleaſe, humour, and gain the ap- 
probation of another 

INGRA/TITUDE{S.) a negle&} of duly uk 

ing or otherwiſe. rewarding 2; Revlon: for fa- 
vours received from bind valſa. a returning 
eyil for good. 

INGRE/DIENTS. (S.) the "a particulars 
2 ke — but moſt generally applied 


hyſical 2 eparations or medicines, 
PNGR SS (S.) an entrance inte u place; with 
the Afpronomers, it is particularly uſed for the 


ſun's going into the firſt ſeruple of any of the 

- cardinal ſigne, efpegially. Arias. IBS 
INGRO'SS (V.) in Trade, is the fame as to 

monopolize, or get all or the, greateſt part 
of any particular commodity: together into 
one perſqnꝰs poſſeſſion; in Lau, it ſignifies 
to copy the rough draught of an inſtrument 
fair over in large writing, and commonly 


and durableQ. 
IN GROSSER (S.) be that copies or writes 


te rough draught of a deed, & 5 fair over; 


alſo he that buys up! or mo Arg, a com- 


modity. 
INGU'RGITATE | (v.) * fra, e or 


++ INFU'SE (v.) to put or ſteep in liquor, to in- 


\ wa 


D4 15 ' 


writings, paintings, or performances, ot any 


upon parchment, to runder it ch legible : 
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Frallow any thing greedily, whether it be |INJOV/M fat! 
_ r= an _ NN gen 22 wx (e) fathfaQtion, plans, NLIG 
TNHA'/BIT (V.) to reſide, live or dwell con- | INVQUITY. (S.) all | ander 
ſtantl 9 1 700 4 . e lin, wiekelneß, INLVS? 
INHA'BITABLE (A.) a place or country fit INITIAL. (A. ) of or belonging to the en 7 
nn ⁰⁰ 14 eee cb... gh 
INHA'BITANT (S.) a perſon that reſides.or INITIALS (S.) a term in Priming, Gent pee 
ordinarily dwells or lives in a place or houſe ; | | thoſe large ornamental letters or at webe 4 
but, in Pariſh Law, they only who pay the ginning of a book, argument, or fabje® : gs 
ſeveral taxes, and are liable to ſerve offices, INITIATE (V.) to enter introduc ef Ad 
are called inhabitants; all others are termed ftruCt in an art, ſcience, —— 8 wo 
Inmates. 5 ä INITIATTION (S.) an entrance or admit 9 
| mahnen (A.) not according to the . tance into any buſineſs or art. | 1. 
i} laws of harmony. I ix jup Co ilful, fooliſh | 
| 1 INHERE (V.) to grow in, or ſtick very faſt bh improper. CEO ee e | hart 
1 to. ee 15 a IN TJU/NCTION (S.) an order , var 
it | 1 By A th or property of in Le it is — to os SA —5 
| or in ing. eſſion upon the defendant” Appear- | 
} INHERIT (V.) attually to poſſeſs or enjoy an | ance, grounded upon an order in cken. WY font. 
J eſtate, &c. that was my father's or other re- {/NJURE (V.) to hurt dama 15 ; nh 
WS - lation's, by virtue or right of ſucceſſion. _|. wrong or abuſe. . . = as; 
1 INHERITANCE (S.) a perpetuity in lands | INJU/RIOUS (A.) hurtful, prejudicial, abu * 
Je and tenements to a man and his heirs; alſo ve, contrary to right 3 juſtice. EY 8 he's 
4 an eftate in poſſeſſion, whether gained by pur- [VNJURY (S.) an outrage, abuſe, affront | Top. 
1 chace or ſucgeſſion. LE preſudice, : l 95 170 15 
N INHE'RITOR or INHE'RITRIX (S.) the {IN JU'ST: (A.) illegal, wrongful, offenſue. f ch 0 
ſame with heir or heireſs, be or ſhe that | IN fU/STICE (S.) arbitrary and illegal re i 2 
holds lands, & c. by inheritance, ü | ceedings, unfair and diſhoneft practices g al So 
F * te . the re 
INHE SION (S.) a ſticking, cleaving, grow- INK (S.) a liquid commonly uſed to write enerall 
ingę, or abiding to, or in a thing. with, for the moſt part of a black colour ch . 
INHTBIT (V.) to forbid, prohibit, charge, or | though it may be of any other, as wil 3 
Pal to let alone ox forbear, to reſtrain or] blue, ce. be e 
old in. SI ++ : 4VNK-HORN(S.) an uni een who 
INHIBITION (8.) a refraint, probibition, or] or. fimall-infruments, uſed for the bling FRRPNArE® 
check ; -in\ Law, it is ſometimes a-writ-toor-| and eaſy carriage of ink to write with, tho up with 
der a judge to proceed no farther in a cauſe they may be made of ſilver, braſs ge. principle 
before him and ſometimes means the iflu- }|INKI'NDLE (V.) to light, ſet on fire, break Mr Le 
Ing pO from out ↄf a fuperier court to an out into a flame; alſo to foment or ſtir upa obllinacy e 
NYErIOr one. | Þ 195 quarrel. 5 aſſerti 
INHO/SPITABLE (A.) churliſ, niggardly, | I'NKLING (S.) a defire, or hankering after; a WIe 
covetous, unkind, ſevere, uncivil. 5 alſo a hint or intimation. ) | rivers, ſeas 
INHU/MAN (A.) fierce, ſavage, cruel, bar- [/NKY (A.) ſmutted, - ſmeared, daubed, or navieated 0 
barous, contrary to the tenderneſs, love and] covered over with ink, INER (A 
compaſſion that ought to adorn the human INLAND (A,) far from the ſea, in the middle fartheſt fro 
nature of all mankind, | of a country. ; _ thing or pl. 
INHUMA'TION' (S.) a covering, burying, or Inland Bill in Trade, is one drawn and WNERMOs 
interring ; in Chymiftry, it is the covering of | payable in the ſame city or kingdom, Is fartheſt f 
two pots ſet one upon another (the lower-|. Inland Towns, ſuch as ſhips cannot come ace, &c, 
molt of which is full of ſmall holes) with} at ax near, and that have not the advantage NOCENC 
earth, and cauſing the vapours to ſweat thro?. of water - carriage. "TY | ENTNES 
In the diſtillation, by means of a wheel fire; INLA'RGE (V.) to increaſe or make bigger, guilt or faul 
alſo a digeſtion made by burying the mate-j to explain or expound 2 matter in many fimpleneſs 
rials jn dung, or in the earth, I -words, to make it clearly underſtood. INOCENT 
INJE/CT (V.) to caſt or throw water or other INLA'RGEMENT (S.) a making bigger d fellow; alſc 
dleanſing liquor into a wound to clean it, by adding ſomething to a thing, matter, or ſub⸗ INOCENT 
help of a ſquirt, ſyringe, - or any other] ject; alſo a ſetting at liberty or making free, no ways g 
force. eee ES Ee ey | or letting out of priſon, ccc. perſons, Ke. 
IN JE'CTION' {S.) the - caſting, ſquirting, or INLAx“ (V.) to beautify or adorn things, by NOCENTS 
_ throwing of liquor into a plate or wound, | cutting away part of the ground in the form bein by the c 
INV'MITABLE (A.) beyond or above imita=| of flowers, birds, c. and inſerting or put- ended to kil 
tion; and is commonly ſpoken of ſomething | ting wood, gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, ke, ith, in o. 
exceedingly curious. I of another colour, ſort, or kind in, to fill uPy burch hath 
TNJOTN (V.) to lay upon, command, or re- and enrich it. Fated- in the 
quite, eee 0 I'NLET (S.) an entrance or paſſage to a plach * eaſt the 2 
INJOY" (V.) to poſſes, takepleaſure in, oc-þ or thing z allo a'means of H BIWOVATE, 


4 Fi 


. cupy, or uſe, 


8 


1 
. BY ad 


INN 


MLIGHTEN (V.) to give light, to cauſe to 
anderſtand, to clear up, or prove a matter. 
INLIST (V.) to enter or enrol a ſoldier in the 
ay or ſervice of a prince or ſtate, ok j 
LIVE N (V.) to give life, ſpirits, or cou- 
rage to a parſon, to make briſk, airy, c. 
INMATE (S.) a perſon that occupies one or 
more rooms in a houſe under another, who 


IN Q 


| practiſe new cuftomy, opinions, or laws, af- 
ter a ſly, clandeſtine manner. Oo 
INNOV A/TION (S.) a new law, 

alteration, or opinion ſſily brought in. | 
INNOVA/TOR (S.) one that changes or al- 
ters the old manners, cuſtoms, or faſhions, 
for new ones. = | 


INNUE'NDO (s.) ſomething to be underſtood, 


— 


is the poſſeſſor or owner of the whole, | | a hint or doubtful expreſſion ; in Law, it is 


the explaining, repeating, or fixing the ſenſe 
of # doubtful or ſufpictous ſentence, or no- 
minating poſitively a particular perſon Where 
there are ſeveral, and the repetition is not 
ſufficiently clear. 
INNU'MERABLE (A.) that eannot be num - 
bered, counted, diſtinguiſnhed, or told. 
INOBSERVANCE (S.) heedleſſneſs, care- 
leſſneſs, &c, | 
INOCULA'TION (S,) in Gardening, is an 
artificial operation, whereby the bud of one 
fruit-tree is grafted or ſet into the ſtock or 
branch of another, by which means different 
ſorts of fruit are made to grow upon the fame 
tree; in Phyfich, it is the tranſplanting a 
diſtemper from one ſubject to another, and 
particularly the ſmall-pox, which is thus 


and purged, and then two inciſions are 
made, one in the muſcular part of the arm, 
much about where iſſues are commonly cut, 
the other in the leg of the oppoſite fide ; 


alous matter, choſe from the diſtin, or 
beſt ſort of puſtules, before the turn of the 
diſtemper, imbibed by two ſmall doflils of 
lint, are inſerted into the incifions whilft the 
matter is warm, and ſo bound up with a 
bandage; and after about two days the ban- 
dages are opened, the lint thrown away, and 
a freſh cole- wort leaf is daily applied upon 
the inciſions, which vſually grow fore, in- 
flame, and inlarge of themſelves, and diſ- 
charge matter mote plentifully as the diſ- 
| © temper ariſes, The eruptions generally ap- 
pear within eight or ten days after the ope- 
ration, during which time' the patient is not 
confined or obliged to any'ftrit regimen ; 


for which the curious are referred to thoſe 
who have wrote on both ſides. 
INQFFE/NSIVE (A.) harmleſs, quiet, juſt, 
honeſt, good - natur d. 5 f 
INORDINATE (A.) immoderate, extrara- 
gant, exceſſive, without any regularity or 
bounds, arcane arts. ; 


organs, parts, or compoſition, _ 

INES T (S.) an enquiry or ſearch into 4 
matter or buſineſs, but more particularly in a 

judicial manner, b | 

the jury itſelf is fo called, as at Hicks's-Hall 

| the grand jury is called the grand 7nquefty 
alſo the court for the determining complaints 


. NMOST (A.) that which is fartheſt or 
| eſt in a thing. n Oak 
mit- INN (V.) to houſe, lodge, or ſet up at a pub} | 
lick inn upon the rod. 
eak, NN (S.) a publick houſe of entertainment for 
travellers ; alſo the ancient names of noble- | 
and; mens, biſhops, &c. great houſes; and now 
intiff applied to certain colleges or places where 
pears the ſtudents and practiſers of the law con- 
ry. ſtantly or accidentally reſide. 2 
adice, NS OF COURT (S.) are colleges for the 
Mo entertainment of ſtudents and practitioners 
abo of the law; of theſe there are four principal 
5 ones in Lond, dia. the Inner arid Middle 
at, or Temple, Lincoln's-Im and Gray - Inn; which 
with the two Serjeant-Innt, and erght Inns 
„ of Chancery, make a fort of law univerſity; 
| p- in the Saxon times, and after the conqueſt, 
, till the reign of Henry III. the lawyers were | 
write generally clergymen, and afterwards - the | 
colour, lord chancellors, lord treaſurers, judges, and 
8 red, maſters of the rolls, were taken from among 
the clerzy, but for the laft century they have 
l ſorts deen wholly laymen. . | 
holding INA/TE (A.) ſomething born and growing 
h, tho up with a perſon; the conteſt about theſe | 
, principles or ideas is ſet in ſo clear a light by 
break Mr. Locke, that none but through a reſolute | 
ir up 2 7 can miſs ſecing the abfurdity of che 
anertion, y 
alter; INA'VIGABLE (A.) generally means ſuch ] 
rivers, ſeas, or other waters that cannot be} 
bed, or navieated or ſailed upon by large ſhips. , * | 
NER (A.) that which is in the middle, or 
, middle fartheſt from the outſide or entrance of a 
thing or place, | 55 
wn and INERMOST (A.) that room or place that 
3 is fartheſt from the entrance of a houſe, pa- 
ot come ace, &, ; 
dvantage NOCENCE, V/NNOCENCY, - or I'NNO- 
| ENTNESS (S.) harmleſineſs, free from 
e bigger guilt or fault, without any intention of fraud, 
n many deres, or plainneß. I 
i INOCENT (S.) a fool, or half-wittted, ſilly 
igger, 0 Fellow; alſo one free from guile or blame. 
r, or fub- FNOCENT (a.) harmleſs, blameleſs, that 
ng fret no ways guilty or concerned with wicked 
perſons, &c, a 
lings, by NOCENTS (S.) the children that Were 
the form lain by the command of Herd, when he. in- 
g or put ended to Kill our Saviour preſently. after his 
ones, &. birth, in commemoration of which, the 
tofill 9h buch hath appointed a feſtival to be cele- 
dere in the weſt, the 2$th of December, In 
0 a placty ak _ . Ls | 
thi a =” h V, , to 1 ; i 1 
0H e 2 bring ig, 954 


4 


againſt one another upon account of debts un- 


- T % 


performed; the well perſon is firſt dieted - 


then a ſmall drop of well concocted vari- 


great conteſts have been abcut this praftice, 


INDRGAYNICAL (A.) without proper or fit 
y a jury; and ſometimes 


preferred by freemen of the city of London 
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-- INQUIRY or INQUISI'TION (s.) a ſearch 
into or after any thing, an examination, aſk- |. - 


INQ 


der 40 l. is called the court of injugf, but 


vulgarly the court of conſcienc. TY 
INQUI'ETUDE' (S.) uneaſineſs, reſtleſſneſs, 
diſſatisfaction, diſquiet; in Phyſick, it is a 
convulſive motion of the muſcles in the 
limbs, which occaſions the patient to toſs 
and roll about very reſtleſsly and frequently. 
INQUI'RABLE (A.) that may or ought to be 

- ſearched into or examined after, 


INQUI'RE (V.) to examine, ſearch, look | 


into, aſk, demand, after or for. 


ing, or demanding ; alſo the name of an ec- 
eleſiaſtical court in the chutch of Rome, called 
the Holy Office, particularly erected and uſed 
in Spain, Portugal, Ttaly, and the countries 
depending thereon, for the puniſhment of 


hereſy ; though other countries have had] 


them, but upon account of the extraordinary 
| ſeverity and cruelty uſed in the puniſhment 
of thoſe called offenders, it has been laid down 
in France, and many other countries that. ſtil 
retain the Popiſp religion. Take the follow- 
Ing account ef its riſe and progreſs : Before 


the converſion of Conſtantine the Great, the 


biſhop only examined into doctrines, and 
| puniſhed hereſy with excommunicatien ; but 
after the emperors became Chriſtians, they 


ordained that ſuch as were convicted and ex- 


communicated, ſhould be alſo baniſhed. and 

| Forteit their eftates ; this continued till about 

. the year 800, when the weſtern biſhops 
power was enlarged to the authority of cit- 

© Ing perſons to their. courts, both to convict 
and puniſh them by impriſonment: or pe- 
nances ; this continued till the 12th century, 
when hereſy, as it was then called, being 
very much increaſed by the Albigenſes and 
24 2 pope Gregory IX. in a council held 
at Thelouſe in 1229, eſtabliſhed new conſti- 
- - tations, committing the whole management 
to the biſhops ; | but afterwards thinking 


theſe too indulgent, he gave the direction of |. 


His inguiſition to the Dominicans, who ſor 


their cruelty were baniſhed Tholouſe by the 


inhabitants, ſo that this court was never 
firmly ſettled in France; all Taly received it 
except the kingdom of Naples. This tribu- 


nal takes cognizance of Hereſy, Fudaiſm, | 


Mahometaniſn, Sedomy, and Polygamy. People 


- and in ſo much fear of it, that parents de- 
Jiver their children, and huſbands their wives, | 


do its officers, without daring to murmur in 
the leaſt ; the priſoners are ſhut up in fright- 


ws 
gantly ſevere, for though there muſt be tie 


oaths of ſeven witneſſes to con INS 
the depoſition, of gre ld 4 . 
1 lowed and taken, and the perſon is = to 
till he condemns himſelf ; the ſlighteſt vs 
preſſion againſt the church or 15 100 th 
office, is a ſufficient fault ; in ris 7 thi 
Py is the proceeding in matters 4 F pla 
4 the office of the judge, or by the pr INSC 
inqueſt before juſtices in eyre, ans 
| INQUUSITIVE (A.) curious, buſy, de - 
of ne much; alſo a buſy body, = 
one that troubles himſelf with other yen a, 
concerns, P 26 „ oy 
INQUI'SITOR (s.) one that makes an eg esel 
or examination into matters ; in our La . 
iffs, coroners, &c, are ſo called: but 
| the church of Rome, this officer is called ; wk 
pore en, firſt appointed by pope U * 
IV. in 1263, whoſe power was enlarg | 
ſo far at laſt by ſundry popes, that in 5 due. 
Pius IV. and afterwards Pius V. not 01 yr 
commanded all eccleſiaſtical perſons to ſi hes 
mit to him, but ordered all princes, judg 4 ” * 
and other miniſters of juſtice, to put the baer 
ders of the inguiſitors-æneral in executic or foll 
whoſe buſineſs it is to preſide over the ing b 
fition courts, and judge of all matter src 
faith, hereſy, doctrine, &c. all inferior "reviler; 
cers are ſubject to him, and in Shai Ware. 
king nominates, and the pope confirms hi INSECU: 
INRA'/GE (V.) to make angry, to fir up of ger 
wrath, to provoke or diſpleaſe. SENSI] 
INRICH (V.) to improve or make bett (8) th 
as farmers do land, maſters their {chol; or fell 
c. alſo to increaſe or add to a perl Gon for 
ſubſtance, by gain in trade, gifts of fren diffculti 
' &c, alſo to beautify or adorn, as wil S Nl. 
maſters do great letters with flouriſhes perceptio 
vers with ſculpture, painters by gilding MSE pAR 
INRI/CHMENT (S.) a making rich or put af 
beautiful by ornamenting a garment dr SF RT 
ther thing with gold, ſilver, precious fon place in . 
carving, . painting, &c, NSE'RTIO 
I'NROAD or V/NRODE (S.) the im laing be 
coming in of an army into the landvot 'SV/DIOUs 
tories of another to commit hoftilitis, falſe, holl 
INRO/L (V.) to enter or write down 104 NSIGHT ( 
or roll, commonly called regiſtring, E a matter, 
ing, or entring of a perſon or thing nns CIF 
per manner, as of apprentices in the ca eſteem, or 
berlain's court, recognizances, latutcs ft ISINUAT] 


Kc. in the court of Chancery, 
King" s-Bench, c. 
INSAINABLE (A.) incurable, pat Wi 


one's ſelf in 
of another, 
lometimes þ 
intimate, hi 


ful dungeons, where they are kept for ſe- 
. © veral months till they accuſe themſelves, being 


never confronted by witneſſes ; their friends | 


gs in mourning for them as if dead, and dare 
+ «Neither ſolicit their pardon, nor come near 
them, and are frequently forced to fly the 
ee ountry for fear of being taken likewiſe z 
the power of the inguiſtion is very much 
curbed in Venice, where it ſeems rather 4 
political inſtrument to preſerve the ſtate 
kan the church; in the Indies, it is extrava- 


of recovery, 


INSA/NE (A.) ſickly, out of order, 1 


leaking in 


diſtracted. | SINUA/T1 
INSA'TIABLE (A.) of a temper not N way of infor 

ſatisfied, or contented with any thing Vour by degre 
appeaſable, extrayagantly covetous, ® SINUAT] 


or deſirous of more. a F 
INSCO'NSE (V.) 1 hide or daf f 
ſmall fort or defence, ſome Pn 115 

r 


dhat are appointed to keep or Ce gel 


tlon that is 
another, þ 

Plying with 
ſv their dispo 


iſt be the 
n a my 
n are l. 
$ tfortund 
tek a 
inguiſtia 
w, an i 
$ crimin 


an enqui 
our La 
ed ; but 
is called 1 
y pope 0 
vas enlary 
at in 19 
jþ nod Ol 
ſons tou 
aces, judg 
» put the. 
n Cxeculic 
er the ing 
1 matters 
inferior 0 
in Spain | 
onfirms hi 
to flir up 


make belt 
heir ſchol 
to a pet 
fes of fen 
„ as will 
jouriſhes, 
y gilding 
ing nch 
garment or 
precious lon 


the invaſion 
land ot & 
oftilities, 
> down n 
iſtring, Ne 
thing in a) 
5 in the 

1 ſtatutes, fr 


ay, 


worms, &c. or may have the head eaſily ſe- 


INS 


IBE (v.) to write within or upon a 


thing; alſo to dedicate or offer a book, &c. 
a perſon it 

ns — vithio another in ſuch a manner, 

that the angles of the inſcribed figure touch 


the angles or fides'of the inſeribing figure or 


lane. Hain 

INSCRI'PT ION (S.) ſomething wrote or 
carved over, in, or upon a monument, 
tomb, medal, &c; and was originally in- 

| tended to preſerve the memory of famous 
actions among the antients, and are ſtill re- 
tained among us for the ſame purpoſe. 

INSCRU!TABLE (A.) that cannot be ſearch- 
ed or found out. : 

INSECT (S.) any creature that flies or creeps, 
that is not divided into joints and limbs, but 
ſurrounded with rings or diviſions, capable 
of being ſeparated without deftroying lite, as 


parated from the body, and yet remain alive 
for a long time after, as bees, flies, &c. there 
are a very great variety of theſe creatures, 
tos tedious for me to enumerate, | 
INSECTA!TION (S.) a reviling, rating at, 


or following perſons with bad or foul lan- | 
guage, FL, 11 
INSECTA/TOR (S.) a ſlanderer, back-biter, 


gious perſon. U j 4 
1 (A.) dangerous, hazardous, want 
of ſafet. 8 A0 
SENSIBULITY or INSE/NSIBLENESS 
(.) the ftate or condition of not perctiving 
or feeling; that has no idea of or compaſ- 
hon for the wants, neceſſities, troubles, or 
difficulties of another. 
INSE/NSIBLE (A.) that is void of ſenſe, 
perception, tenderneſs, or knowledge. 


reviler; "alſo a proſecutor at law, or a liti- 


INSE/PARABLE (A.) that cannot be parted, || 


or put aſunder. 


SRT (V.) to put, bring in, graft, or a5 


place in or between. 7 1 . 
NSE'RTION (s.) a putting in, a grafting or 
placing between. n 

SYDIOUS (A.) deceitful, treacherous, baſe, 

falſe, hotlow-hearted, wily, inſnaring. -- 
NSIGHT (S.) knowledge, ſkill, or light into 

a matter, - 1 . E 

SIGNIFICANT (A.) of ſmall or no value, 

eſterm, or worth. | | 2 +51 
NSINUATE (V.) to wheedle, wind, or get 

one's ſelf into the love, eſteem, or affection 
of another, by fly, artful methods, and 
ſometimes by belying the innocent; alſo to 
berate, hint, or point out a matter, by 
ig in a ſort of diſguiſed manner. 
bay of Rn (8) a fly, artful, diſguiſed, 
uot by degrees, = 5 85 925 25 
ua TVE (s.) of a temper or diſpo- 
on that is apt to get the aſcendency over 


mother, by obliging, n eee 
8 8, humouring and com- 
Plying with what they perceive i 

3 perceive is agreeable 
1 Kei Uſpolition, humpur, or inclination, 


im Geometry, it is the drawing 


INS PDD (A.) taſteleſs, nothing worth, un- 
ſavoury ; in Writing, it means a mean, ſpi- 
ritleſs, fooliſh performance, TAT 

INSIST (V.) to contend earneftly, or ſtand 
upon a matter ſtrenuouſly, to urge, preſs, 
require, or demand a tKing to be done, to 
continue or remain poſitive in one's deſigns, 
or pretenſions; in Gecmetry, it is the angle 
of a ſegment, ſtanding upon the arch of an- 
other ſegment below, Wi 

IN SLAVE (V.) to bring into bondage, to 
compel or force a perſon to drudge or work 
very hard. Ho | | 

INSNA'RE (V.) to draw or bring a perſen 
into trouble, by fly, artful, or cunning me- 
thods; to ſurprize, catch, or take at una- 
wares, GAR” 05 at 

INSO/CIABLE (A.) of a ſurly, quarrelſome 
diſpoſition, unfit for ſociety or converſation. 

INSOLA'TION (S.) a drying, bleaching, har- 
dening, or whitening in the ſun, as potters 
do their pans, or whitfters their cloth. 

I'NSOLENT (A.) proud, haughty, ſaucy, 
bold, imperious, domineering. 

INSO'/LV ABLE or INSO'/LVENT (A.) una» 
ble to pay or make ſatisfaction. | 

INSO/LVENTNESS or INSO'LVENCY (S.) 
an ' incapacity or inability to pay debts, or 

| ſatisfy thoſe juſt demands that a perſon has 

7 „ 5 + is 155) tr {5 fog 5 ; 

Spams nt V.) to examine ſtrictly, look into 

or E „ fr 1 19261 

INSPECTION (S.) a ſtrict examination, nar- 

ro ſearch into, or ſuperviſion of a matter. 

| INSPE'CTOR. (S.) an examiner, ſuryeyor, or 


any thing id committee. 
INSPIRE (V.) to breathe into, to ſtir up or 
excite in a perſon's mind ſomething very 
extraordinary, either contrary to or abcve 
- the natural abilities of men, by the influence 
of the holy Spirit or power pf God, whereby 
future events are foretold with the ſame cer- 
tainty, as paſt or preſent actions are known 


neſſes thereof; in an inferior Senſe, it means 
the ſpirit of emulation, whenby a, yer 

endeavours to equal or exceed another in the 

performance of ſome art, or to gain the re- 
ſpect, love, or applauſe. of ſome. perſon. 


| INSPVRIT (V.) to encourage, hearten, cheer 


up, or enliyen. 
INSPIFSSATE (V.) 
evaporation, or mixing ſugar, &c. with it, 
INSTABI/LITY (S.) fick leneſs, irreſoluteneſs, 
changeableneſs, unfixedneſs. 3 


| INSTA/BLE (A.) inconſtant, irreſolute, change- 


able, uncertain, - Notre 2 29 
INSTALL (V.) to compleat, finiſh, or put a 
perſon in poſſeſſion of an office, benefice, &c. 
INSTALLATION or INSTA'/LMENT (s.) 
the act of putting into, or -confexring upon 
a knight, biſhop, c. his henour, office, 


f Ower, place, or authority, 7 


p E ν 
VNSTANCE (S.) 4 requeſt, petition, deſire, 
Prayer, 


a perſon to whom the care and direction vf 


or related, by thoſe who are or were eye · wit- 


to thicken, a8 liquor by 
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INT 


Frayer, &c 
ple, e mY alſo A 
PS Ar pattern, anodel, exa, 
. G.) in Phileſ, 9 el, exam- all ſorts of 
ceive n portion ef time by, that mom of conve muſical i 
e no ſug e, In : en- "CONVEY tofu 
only one i ceſſion, or i which we | contains c nee, or ot! ments ; all 
0 e idea of the in which we per-] partie s certain agr. der law- m 0 a deed _ 
a point to a li mind, and ; employ INS] s. * 10 cements b matter th 4 
that ver A line; i „and is to RUM] ents between diff a wil 
e y particular ti n common Speech ume, cive-to ENTAL (A n different Lore 
INSTANT. 1548 bt CA ut fineſs the perfo (A.) helpful, « Fo 
_ Oe any action INS eſs. Go. bk ring certain ul, or condu viv 
8 without an * S (A.) naw, . | a; CA'TION (s : | affairs or a 2 
SEAURA/TION (5) of r (108 of dru a Jin PLarmacy for 
ECTS the ta e reſtoring INSUCCE'S th the juice of Toi neſt 
OO in; = = condition 24 Hot ter lp (A.) unf. * 7.9 INTE 
INS TEP (SJ Fa repairing, amendi * a 275 J, thing or proſper, A that does - 
next to the lev top or upper par oo FEICEEN Hat is diſappointed 5 
"x 11841 ted, where the ſhoe is pi the, took n 2 te 3 SUFFICIEX go 
TE (v | commonly | INST y, Kr. fo t of powe T. IN 
ADE OA d ert, r do ENT (4) not cab Mtn mind 
TIGA/TIO forward. ur on; tof n or perfor A.) not E. 
7 N 5 ti. i ma th capa] INTE 
INST] eee ) perſuaſion, requeſt nr ay 7 80 3 oa f an 
N JR (5 3 es. queſt, de-j mock, g (V.) to e. e teive. 
or *J + ro « ' wy » gam 2 ont, a 
wart WV.) 3 . F ae Fare hl roy 
2 3 b * a : i 4 Pp +} an 2 ort or. 9 . 
dees. ie eee by a little at a ti . be c n U abuſe, or air there 
INS. daſters do-the) ate, or. teach b 2 I, INST onquered or © ) too great or di Aut. ment 
INSTVUMULAT ir ſcholars. y degrees; UPPO'RTAB vercome, invi Cifficult to 
forward, t E (V.) ta pri J. »ith, Rain LE (A.) tha incible. Hecker 
ENSTINGT (.) the + — 2 recen by” URANCE (8) CR OT OR ar 
1 4; 4 7 the c 1 5 * rom 2 2 | = er, 4 
y nation natu ; . q oſs or protect INT ; 
+ what. i ular; and in Ei ave. to ſora to an offic ple pay a ſm or the fe * 
Tür (V. deſire lo Eirg:, Beaſts {5p Hate or . oy otherwiſ all ſum of mind INTEL 
mand, 5 (V.) to bee Se. in man 6 1 ſured, ondition of the Aero fn, 575 ral 
Cy gt (oh er 355 fiom, or har give money to b 97 fe 
Ad + GIO Fr art or, ot Þ ag made 24.7 INTEL 
eee ing, biſhop, che or,coms | ha 5 $999, 376m! W protec ga pereeiy 
civil law of che four urch, &. ppen by fir amage or hu ; Of INTE 
5 22 j on” 2 the . of the em- | From to 59; 12 * that enters into ell whethe 
| kg that c a6 ig of ; 1 .of 5 * Lahe pen by fne, 8 lofs that my is not or 
mfc e ab l Nh premium pail by the ow WO 
. gointment ION (S.) an 3 » 45 INSURMO UN ; the owner for that INTE 
nents Hr comm eſtabliſnmen I. got oy TABLE (A ww 
| uction; mand; alſo edu t, ap4 | 1245 er, vanquiſhe (A.) that cannothe nen of 
e 3 and; in Cheech effi veation of | SURKECTION W FNTEND 
WM any clerk Aon Pore ee rs, it is th 5 ſmall ſort of ci (5. 2 1ifing, uproar riot hereafte 
Qaalities of prieft is inveſtec lar), E ele, 2e populac jvi! war or rebellion an pervile 
NST RU. —9 rectory, vicar d with the ſpiri: very Adee 4 account of a INTEND 
Vier or bet (V.) to teach age or parſonage. I magiſtrates done or required 1 5 or gover, 
INST 0 tter tha g 3 ipform * 4 NTAV e. | yu INT er) 
. "RU'CTION n a perſon n, or make L (V.) to fix | END 
cation, com (S,)direftion,tea . e 60 er direct 
INSTRUCTIONS BEG MP that camper, be Wan heredtarly ad INTEND 
_ ns, or man 82 particular head | e of e 1 - * any deed q 2 
22 £2 . D 0 : . , 
7 — has the . H W 0 i ws 97S INTE/NSE 
$973.04 4 mM 2 | ö 
Nr 1 tor — of, any aft . 150 gabe . erſon or perſons wi INTENT 
STRUC re s as, an ambaſ- the death cf ght to enjoy an Ef Fe meanin 
jpg, e VE (A. ) of. 3 * TANGLE v. preſent poſſeſior, who his 85 
4 INSTRU ng; directin n informing, hel | an affair de ( 2 to teaze, perplex, or mak — : 
TRUMENT ng nature dit p-|INTA/ ry difficult ves 
With, as a har (S.) any fort -% ildoũtienſ [TA/NGLEMEN „ irkſome, or anal, tn meth 
a a hammer, f. ort of tool eich ENT (S.) 2 "a the 
proper perſ NINE ſaw. chiſſel. to work 10 imſtances an n uneaſines 0 e phyf 
ger or buſine 5 ro do or. e rh Sc. alſo UNTE difficulty, embarraſſment oi trouble rr erf 
1 88 * E one ER (S.) in Arithmetic : 947 
x4 Yer? manner, whole in f a ERS ſognißes ſom IN ly a 
; OT Fett the d 
mm IN — 
> TERCA 


INT 


;NTEGRAL (A) whole, 


4 


without parts or fractions. 


} a deed 
ter that | 
e vive, or make ole, to put into tlie ſame 
r cond condition that a perion or thing was iti be- 
s or bu 


neſty, truth, and ſimplicity. 


NTEGUMENT (S.) the Sargerns term for 
the ſkin or other membranes that cover ei- 
ther the whole body, or any particular parts. 

| INTELLECT (S.) the rational ſoc}, or fa- 

culty of diſcerning or judging. 


the moiſ. 
f violets, 


that does 
appointed 


| 

Reer mind, foul, or underſtanding. 

Pact), INTELLIGENCE (S.) the information or 
correſpondence that a ſtate or merchant re- 


1 teives or holds with perſons in foreign courts 


. ot countries, relating to the condition of the 
„ Affiult ſtate or trade, that is or may be carried on 
„ there; alſo the ſkill, knowledge, or judg- 
+ une ment a perſon may have in any art, ſciere, 
lifcult u or buſineſs, 


INTELLIGENCER (S.) a ſpreader, infor- 
mer, or teller of news. 

INTELLIGENCIES (S.) angels, or other 
ſpiritual beings. 

INTE/LLIGENT (A.) of a good capacity, or 
ready wit to take in, underſtand, or perceive 
the inſtructions that are given, or bufineſs 

| talked about; alſs one well killed in any 
art, ſcience, or buſineſs, | 


le, 
t be borne 


 aNorance 
r the ea, 
of money 
ing to the 
thing ine 


> proteſt INTE'LLIGIBLE (A.) hat may be eaſily 
good, thit perceived or underſtood, F 

defend, or INTE/MPERANCE or INTE'MPFRATE- 
that may NESS (S.) a riotouſneſs, or diſotderly living, 


whether it be applied to eating and drink- 


1010 cl ing, or government, rule, or behaviour. 
r m PN TE'MPERATE (A.) irregular, diſorderiy, 
Ec. for a moderate. OE vde | 

er for that INTEMPERATURE (S.) a diforderly diſpo- 


fition of the air, humours of the body, &c. 
FNTEND (V.) to deſign to do ſomething 
hereafter, to mean, or purpoſe; alſo to ſu- 
perviſe, rule, or govern, _ 
INTENDANCY (S. the power, office, rule, 
or government of an intendant. | 
INTENDANT ($.) a governor, ſuperviſor, 
or director. a | 


- cannot be 
e. 
prost, ri 
Iion amony 
' ſomething 


red by tl 


jon cb INTEN'DMENT (s.) the real, true, and juſt | 
itarily, and meaning or defign of a perſon, word, or 
any dee ation, 5 | 
er, withouk INTENSE (A.) exceſſive, or very great. 


INTENT or INTE/NTION (S.) the defign, 


rfons wil meaning, or purpoſe of a perſon ; in Phi- 
eſtate aft 9420 it is the degree of any quality in- 


very much; in Phyfich, it is à cer- 


x; or mak tain method of cure formed in the mind of 
or unealy, the phyficians, from a due conſideration of 
ieaſines d — lymptoms, e. 5 

or 0 PENT or INTE/NTIVE (A.) fixed, or 


cloſely applied to, or upon i 
e pon any thing, 
INTENTIONAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
oh ” deign, purpoſe, aim, or intention of 


WTERCALATE (v.) to put ſomething in 


gnißes for 
an, d pou 


III 


compleat, intire, 


ö 


INTECRATE (V.) te renew, reſtore, re- 


fore. . | 
INTEGRITY (S.) fincerity, plainneſs, ho- 


INTELLECTUAL (A.) that belongs to the | 


| 


N 


2 


INT 


between others, as with us a day in the 
month of February between the 2zqth and 
25th days in every four years, in what we 
call leap-yeatz the Jes, in like man- 
ner, uſed to add à 14th' month to their lu- 
nar year, at the end of ever two or three 
years, becauſe in the circle of 19, ꝓears there 
are ſeven of 13 months each, and the reſt 
but 12 months, and this was done between 
February and March, and this was called the 
firſt and ſecond Art. EN 
INTERCALAR DAs (S.) thoſe added 
upon extraordinary oceaſions, to mae the 
time even; in Pbyſel, they are the 3, 55, 9, 
13 and 10, in which, by the violent of the 
dileaſe, nature is provoked to throw off her 
load unſeaſonably, by the vehementy of the 
fit, or ſome external cauſe. 2 * 
INTERCALA/FION (S.) the act of inſert- 
ing, or putting a day, month, &c, to the 
common computation at the end of ſome 
certain period of time, to regulate ſome de- 
fictency. 0 ; 
INTERCE DE (V.) to pray, beg, or deſire 
a favour for another, ONO 
INTERCE/PT (V.) to ftop, prevent, hinder, 
or take by ſurprize, as when one ſtate or 
kingdom takes away, opens, or delays the 
pot or packets of letters going to aftb- 
ther, &c. 1 | 
INTERCE/PTED (A.) ſtopped, - hindered, 
caught, or taken priſoner; in Mathematichs, 
ſomething taken, contained, or compre- 
| "hended between two others, as an angle 
between two lines, ee. * 
INTERCE/SSION (S.) a ceming in between 
two parties, to beg, pray, or deſite a fabbur 
for one that has offended; a mediation, 
INTERCE'/SSOR (S.) a mediator; or one that 
prays or deſires favours in behalf of another. 
INTERCHANGE (V.) to mutually exchange, 
or reciproeally return the ſame kind of things 
on both ſides, whether they be compliments, 
writings, Ke. 
INTERCIT'SION (S.) a cutting off between. 
INTERCOLUMNIA'TION (S.) the diſtance 
or ſpace that one pillar or column in a build- 


ing is off or from another, 8 
INTER-CO'MMONING (S.) tiſe joĩbing or 
feeding upon the commons belonging to two 
different manors promiſcuoully, as tho? they 
were only one common and o manor. 
YNTERCOURSE (S.) a free and mutual cor- 
reſpondence between different pèrſons. 
INTERCU/RRENT (A.) running between 
two lands, as a river, Ne 


INTERCUTA/NEOUS (A.) that is or lies 


between the fleſh and the ſkin, 
I'NTERDICT or INTERDVCTION (s.) an 
eccleſiaſtical cenſure, which the chotch of 


Nome pretended to a right to prononmce a- 


gainſt all thoſe who would not comply with 
her wicked uſurpations; Which conſiſted in a 
forbidding the adminiſtration of the ſacta- 
ments, and the performance of all other di- 

vine 
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INT 
vine ſervices to 4 kifgdom, province, or 
town z which is ſaid to take its riſe in the 
ninth century, and more frequently exerciſed 

in Frante, Tay, and Germany, than elſe- 
where, upon account' of the princes and 
great men, who before were but governors, 
making themſelves abſolute maſters of thoſe 
provinces, and the biſhops and pope per- 
ceiving they lighted perſonal excommunica- 
tion, took upon them to put the interdict in 
practice, by which they were permitted only 
to baptize infants, take confeſſions, and give 
abſolution to dying penitents ; theſe inter- 
diets occationed' abundance of blood to be 
thed, of which England is a fatal inftance 
inthe 12th century, 2, 

FNTEREST.(V.) to concern one's ſelf in an 

affair, to eſpouſe the cauſe of another, 

INTEREST (S.) the premium or reward paid 
by a borrower to a lender for the uſe of a 
eertain ſum of money a certain time; and 
by Arithmertcians, it is put under two heads 
or claſſes, the one called fonple intereſt, or 
purely the bare inter of the ſum lent for 
any quantity of time, according either to a 

| fixed rate for a fixed time, as appointed by 
the laws of the land (which is here in Eng- 
land, at this time, five pounds for the uſe of 
one hundred pounds one year) or according 
to the private or publick contracts of private 
perſons, or publick bodies or corporations, 
as in the India company they have ſome 
bonds at three per Cent. intereft, and others 
at three and a half, &c. the other is called 
compound intereſt, or inte upon ' Intereſt, 
which is ary a perſon of has 1 


à ſum of money, and can neither pay off | 


the principal nor intrroſt, conſents, that as 
the iter becomes due, it ſhall become a 
principal, and fo both the principal and inte- 
roß continually increaſes; but this is ſeldom 
uſed otherwiſe than in the conſideration of 
buying annuities, places for life, or eſtates. 
Alſo the concern; right, title, advantage, 


power, or benefit that a perſon has in any} 


matter or bufineſs. 18 
INTERFE'CTION (S.) the killing, ſlaying, 
or deſtroying a perſon, ' .. U 
INTERFF/CTOR (S.) a killer, wounder, 
ſlayer, or deſtroyer; and in „ It is 
the poſition of a deſtroying planet, either 5 


degrees before the cuſp, or 25 after it in the 


eighth houſes. 

INTERFERE (V.) to concern one's ſelf with 
another's buſineſs, to meddle with, to claſh 
or diſagree, or come between a thing, per- 
ſon, or affair. 8 

INTER IA CENT (A.) caft, throw, or ly- 
ing between two or more different perſons, 

laces, or things. 15 

INTER FE/CT (V.) to caſt, throw, or lay be- 
tween. 5 5 

INTERTJE/CTION (S.) a Grammatical Term 

for à ſudden and abrupt crying out, &c. 


regular lines, either for explanation or core 


INT 
want of time and reflection, m ; 
but one word to expreſs a eG of 


frvitud 


t , 
| meaning of which is to be 1 b = I. 
various circumſtances, manner of expreſſion orders, 


Ke. and are ſometimes cally adverbs, fois. 
times conjunCtions, &c, and throughout this 
work all thoſe claſſes are called particles 
INTERIM (S.) a name given to a formular 
or kind of confeſſion of ſome articles of faith. 
obtruded upon the Proteſtants after Laber 
death, by the emperor Charles V. when he 
had defeated their forces; fo called, becanſ 
it was only to take place in the interim, till a 
nan eg ſhould have decided all point 
in queſtion between the Protefants 
Roman Catholiths. 1 
INTERIM (Part.) during a certain {pace of 
time, or in the mean while that ſomething 
is done or forborn, 
[INTERIOR (A.) the inward or inmoft pat 
of a place or thing, 
INTERLA'CE (V.) to inſert or put in be- 
tween or among, | 
INTERLA/RD (V.) to lard or put in pieces of 
fat between the lean parts of a piece of meat, 
INTERLEA'VE (V.) to put additional lente 
into a book between the written or printel 
ones, to make notes or obſervations upon. 
INTERLINE (V.) to write between two 
lines already written ſomething that was let 
out, or proper to explain what is written; 


ration 
wa 
and imp 
or comn 
NTERLI 
or loppit 
the light 
and rend 
NTERLL 
between, 
NTERL 
amuſeme 
while thi 
the rema 
in Mufti 
other vo! 
overture, 
more inf 
ſongſters 
TERLU 
tween the 
in ſhe ma 
ITERME 
in anothe 
ITERME 
din, is th 
the acts, 


alſo to put, write, or print one line of Lan ans toe 
and one of Enpliſh, French, or any othet they intro 
language alternate 95 that is the tranſlation the Mimi 
or ſenſe the one of the other, to make the umb con 
unknown language known to the ignorant by. their 
br unleaded,” 7 e 


gefis ; we 
ee, 
TERME/ 
betwixt a 
means the 
any two 2 
TERME/ 
ourſes ſet 
lines. 
TERME/ 
ff a hawk 


INTERLI/NEARY (A.) a bock, !etter, et 
Kc. that has ſomething written between the” 


rection; alſo the method of printing Bibles, 

c. in different languages, with one line 
of one tongue, and another of another, &c, 
INTERLINEA'TION (S.) che writing ont et 
more lines between the lines of a deed, let 
ter, or other writing, after the former was 
wrote, either to explain what was before 


/ 
7 


written or omitted. 


INTERLOCU!TION (S.) a ſpeaking at e gange her 
| Ene e HATE deer is ſpeaking, a0 TERMIN 
interruption or breaking in upon another! A.) unbe 
diſcourſe; in Latd, it is a determining ſome nc of tim 
ſmaller matter relating to a cauſe, before the 1 by 


whole or general cauſe can be decided, fo 
the benefit and advantage of the cauſe ic. 
without relating to the princa al matter ct 
right or other part of the diſpute. . 
INTERLO PE (V.) to intrude or thruſt ones 
| ſelf into a buſineſs or matter where we hute 
no right. | | 


mix or put 
things. 

ERMIS 
dr diſcontin 
ERMI'T 
or a time, 


INTERLO/ ERS (S.) hangers on, Way” 2 
to, or dependers upon other people; al 24 3 


meddlers, buſy- bodies, intruders into other 


as the y, two da 


=» Where. a perſon, through ſurprize, or for 


mens poſſeſſions, rights, or properties, © wy, LERMI 
TE . wot without | b A X 
| exercibng a trade or protellion | vid kings toge 


"I-N.T \ INT 


uſe of #rvitude or pe! iſſion, and bearing the; INTERMIVXTURE (S.) 5 
ny, the common charge, hazard, and trouble W. ſeveral things — 4 8 mixing 
| by the ting wanne ar „ ined. „„ vials, As 
preſſion "ders, and by-laws of the company. or cor- ITERMURAL SPACE. (8. the ſpace « 
, fome- poration, who haue a charter for the more] diſtance — wavy ot e * 
out thi Pally and advantageouſly carrying on, INTE'RNAL (S.). inward, on the inne, & 
cles, ind improving ſuch a particular part of trade] within a perion, place, e208, 6 inſide, or 
molar, or commerce, &c. I rena Angles, in Gamer — - thoſe 
of faith NTERLUCA!TION. (S.) the cutting down, | made by the — af — 4 ole 
Luther or lopping off branches, to permit or let in rallel to one another by a right line N 
then he the light between trees that grow too thick, | the parallels, and. — 4. 2 . line croſſing 
becauſe and render the walk or grove below gloomy. the ſpace of the parallel, | 2 Mithin 
1 till a NTERLU!CENT (A.) ſhining or giving light] croſſing line. and of each fide the 
Points between, on A . f OR 2 Ons 
and the NTERLUDE (S.).in, a Play, is any fort „ L - 9 19, theta, 
amuſement or diverſion between the a&ts, | body by purgation o T9 Prepare the 
pace of while the actors change their dreſs to perform |: fluid, &c, by tl 2 the 12 byrggurs 
mething the remaining parts, as finging, dancing, &c. tough ſubſtanc the clammy; ad 
. e , tough iu e, and temp the ſhany. 
in Mufick, eſpecially in church muſick, and] humours, &c * | 
noſt part ether vocal performances, it is the voluntary INTERPLEA/D (v * "a AWE 5:0 IND! 
overture, or other performance upon one or | point which ies fa is to try 2 
t in be⸗ more inſtruments, to give the choriſters or determination of the e 
| ſongſters time to recover breath, &c. . 2 cauſe, a8. 1 
pieces of TERLU!NIUM (S.) that ſpace of time be- the ſame 5 or 3 2 Pe 008 Oh 
of meat tween the old and new moon, or that where- ful who ought to ha , at i in double. 
al leares in ſhe makes no viſible appearance with us i: 6 : * paſſeſſion SIVER him, 
: in this caſe the prior or ſuperi 
r printed TERME/DDLE (V.) to concern one's ſelf be firſt tried, to determin — or right muſt 
upon, in another's buſineſs or affairs, heir, &c. l nine which is the right 
een two ITERME/DIA (s.) in Tragedies and Come- INTE/ JL, Yon wrt e alt 16 vs 
was left die; is that which is pla 65 27h eee a e ( Pp ) to foiſt or crowd in, 
ol — i a ert the chorus, inſtead thereof | &c,. an original. deed, manuſcript, 
ny « they introduced their Mimi and Embolariz ; *N „enn a: 1 
A ere a fort. of perſons that acted 3 INTERPOLATION (3a doug er even 
uke the lumb comedy, and expreſſed their meanings — af: changing, altering,; or falſifying 2 
an e cn witheut, words, apd the aud iis eee rea 
5 99001 mbolares did the ſame by their ſongs a FFP 
er, deed, geſts ; we now call theſe. * och Wee (S.) one who changes, i 
ween the he ** ; N 1 aan COPY 5 4. 33 
Aan | OUS mat 260 TRAY 01 to come i 4 
ECC 
one line means the ſpace of time that 1 nf j INTERPOSEFION: (S.) the acting or fiep- f 
e e ee ee ee or e 
1x on a RME'SSES (s.) in Cookery,. are 0 10 neſs, or concerns 0 ,ancther......... 
nes ta ke: e | 755 ate or make known wha is expreſſed 
s before ERME'/WING (S.) in Fa 1 another language, or in dubious and enig- 
N of a hawk's we, mY N nt 5 7770 terms. Fa 7 9 | FJ Sono | 
F000 poorer, 
ing, an | ATED or INTE/RMINARB + Cleared,up; or known. | 
another's 155 A. * EO — n (S.) any expoſition, 
ing ſome Ine of time, place, or courſe z a tei reren or, explanation. 
efore the dy Cum in his doctrine of el — — mir (S.) one that unfolds, ex - 
tel hr ee eee Nen AW BY pended al hr 
uſe iel ix or put together ſeveral | ſort tr contained in a ſtrange language or.doubt<-. 
| MISSION (S. ) a ceffario, 311013644 ne that attends ambaſſadors fore ign 
ruſt one's daa. 0 cellation, leaving off, | - that es Sturm the ES the _—_ | 
we hare r and ſo employ. ſome- 
e, a ro ay, 
le; al While, and then begi . eg off for the manner, and with the F 1 
5 1 ö begins Again, as fever d 7 2 e - uneral pomp of Pi 
ato othet ut return at certain periods me Fo f 8 9 any particular country. RTE no” 
Sr TX Took by ooo nn par ge burying, or. 
zout legal © 4 (V.) to eee; putting per eee the mode. 
iu | 55 together, 5 5 * 8 * OW: * faſhion of any particular country. hy = 1 
8 , 3 . INTER- 
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' INTER-RE/ONUM (S.) in Menarchical King- 
doms, that ſpace of time from the death of 


one king to the ſucceſſion of another; which 
in Heredirary Kingdoms, is properly ſpeaking 
none at all; but in Ekerive Ones, it is till 


the new king is 
Poland. 
INTER-RE'X (S.) a regent, who in elective 
kingdoms governs from the death of one 
Eking to the election and confirmation of an- 
other; this office was much uſed among the 
Romans, as well while their government was 


choſen and cenfirmed, as in 


a kingdom as a commonwealth, but after it 


became an empire this office ceaſed. - 
INTERROGATE (V.) to examine or aſk 
queſtions of another perſon, in order to find 
out the truth, and is the method of pro- 
cceding in the biſhop's court, and in the 
court of Chancery. | 2 
INTERROGA'FION (S.) an examination or 
queſtioning ; alſo the name of a point or 
ſtop made uſe of at the end of a ſentence 
that aſks a queſtion, marked thus ()). 
INTERRO'GATIVE (A.) queſtioning, aſk - 
ing, demanding, or examining. 
INTERRO'/GATORIES. (S.) queſtions ; and 
in Law, are fuch proper ones,* as the pru- 
dence of a duly authorized magiſtrate aſks 
for the diſcovering and finding out of the 
truth ef any matter in diſpute, 
INTERRU'/PT (V.) to diſturb, hinder, top, 
break off, or diſcontinue, 5 
TINTERRU'PTION (S.) a diſturbance, hin- 
drance, breaking off, or diſcontinuing. 
INTERSCRIBE (V.) to interline, or write 
- in between what was before written, either 
to ſupply an omiſſion, or explain a difficul- 


ty, e. | | | 
INTERSE/CT (v.) to cut off a part between 


the extremes of any thing. 


INTERSE/CTION (S.) a cutting off from 


between the extremes: in emalicks, it 
ſignifies the croſſing or cutting of one line 
cr plane with or by another. _ | 
INTERSE/MINATE (V.) to ſow among or 


between, 


one kind cf ſoil or earth upon another, 
INTERSPE/RSE (V.) to mix, ſcatter, or 
ſprinkle here and there, up and down, in al! 
parts or among. | | 
INTERSTICES (S.) ſmall or little ſpaces be- 
tween the component parts of a body or any 


- INTERSOVL (S.( in Huſbandry, is the laying 


matter which are greater or leſſer according 


to the denſity or rarity of the matter. 


INTERTEXTURE (S.) the weaving, rix- |. 


ing, or compoſing of any thing between 
another, as a checked cloth, &c. 

I'NTERVAL (S.) the ſpace or diftance be- 
tween two extremes, and ſometimes relates 
to time, as from childhood to manhood, &c. 
and ſometimes to place, as the ſpace between 
one man, tree, houſe, &c, and another; in 
Mufick, it is the difference between any two 

tones or notee, as they are graver or acuter 

40 | 


INT. 


the one than the other, and this 10 ith 


greater or leſſer, confti ht 
chords or diſcords. 0 wk is call = 
INTERVE'NE (V.) ta come in betwe 
cidentally, or by chance, to thrug -: Y * 
one 8. lelt into an office, to meddle or co INT 
cern one's ſelf with other people's huſine: or 
INTERVE'NTION (s.) a voluntary inter pr 
—_ or concerning one's ſelf wich othe INT 
AD br 
VNTERVIEW (S.) the meeting of princes ſpe 
great perſons upon ſome „l 292 a, I. 
fair; alſo the merting together by apvin ing 
ment of any others univerlally, INT 
INTERWEA'/VE (V.) to weave, mix, | frie 
put in between or among, things of one , uſe 
with thoſe of another. | tan 
INTE'/STATE (A.) ſpoke of one that d INT] 
without making a will, which forme v fg" 
eſteemed a very infamous thing, becauſe fign 
the decrees of the ancient councils every ou INTI 
was to leave a part of their efleCts to be dil with 
tributed to pious uſes; and that this hou! I'NTI 
not be neglected, the pariſh · prieſts were en quai 
joined to exhort dying perſons to can and 
their fins, and diſpoſe of fome part of the FNTII 
eſtate to the church or poor, which cuſui ticul 
prevailed. fo far, as to deny abſolution an mili; 
the facrament to thoſe who refuſcd to can INTIV 
ply with this advice; and if any died ig or de 
fate, he was looked upon as a murderet « Know 
himſelf, and it was thought reaſonable, H IT! 
their aſſets ſhould be forfeited to their rs put in 
ſpeRive lords, eſpecially if they lay an; in NIR 
ſick, and did not die ſuddenly ; it ben out m 
deemed ſcandalous not to leave a nlite from, 
legacy, it was decreed that the biſhop io INTIT 
the intereſt of the perſon fo cecealed claim 
ſhould make ſome charitable diſtibui 4 


out of his eſtate; and fer this reaſon, the 
were to have the adminiftration of bis ge 
and chattels, to ſatisfy his creditors, and 
perform every thing in the fame mann, 
if they had been executors by will; but 
covetouſneſs of the temporal lords put the 
vpon ſeizing this privilege themſelves, l 
ledging that as inteflate perſons were chem 
ed felos de fe, their goods and chattels wen 
forfeited to them, and fo neither paid 
debts of the deceaſed, nor gave alms of a 
part of them; this occaſioned * 
biſhops to complain of them at a counc 
Lainbetb in 1261, and at a council in Low 
in 1342 ; this cuſtom of the ſecular * 
ſeizing their vaſſals goods Was aſteruat 
practiſed by biſhops with reſpedt to , 
clergy, and by the popes with 


INTE/STINE (A.) within, inward. 405 


[ 


NTONA 
the pitel 
poſition, 
TO'XI( 
or drunk 
body or 
whimſic 
TOXIC 


Inteſtine War, is a war carried on 20 ling or be 
city, county, or kingdom, by ane! we WTRA/C' 
the inhabitants againſt the other; nt naged, pc 
called a civil war. 2 INTRAIL 

INTF/STINES (S.) the bowels, entzaily b | living cre, 
or inwards of any creature. INTERM L RAYNG 


1 


INTHRA'L (V.) to bring into trouble, bon- 


Ait i; 

is call 4 e 
e, affliction, ſlavery, or {ervi 8 

INTHRA/LMENT (5.) bondage, ſervitude, 


12 trouble, affliction, uneaſineſs. je 


ft of pt r inveſt with 
HRO NE (V.) to ſeat, put, of 

cr WY neee to ive the kingy or fu 

1 ower to any perſon. : a 

y untecpe TIE (v.) to 3 allure, perſuade; or 


ua bring over a perſon to *do ſomething by fair 
ſpeeches, or flattering promiſes. | 
INTICEMENT (S.) an allurement, or draw- 

ingin by fair ſpeeches, or flattering promiſes, 
INTIMACY (S.) the freedom with which 
friends, relations, and familiar acquaintance 
uſe one another; alſo knowledge, acquain- 
tance, friendſhip, 5 f 
INTIMATE (V.) to hint, to give notice by 
' figns, to ſpeak at a diſtance, to ſhew or 
ſignify what is deſired to be done. 


' princes | 
dinary & 
dy appoint 


„ Mix, q 


e that d 
rmerly wa 


1 2 INTIMATE (A.) familiar, well acquainted 
% iy ; with, or known to. ; 
this thou INTIMATE (S.) a particular friend or ac- 


quaintance with whom a perſon 1s very free, 


fs were and conſults upon all occaſions. 


- 2 INTIMATENESS er INTIMACY (S.) par- 
nich ** ticular freedom, ſtrict friendſhip, great fa- 
miliatity, | a 
Nr | INTIMA'TION (S.) a private or ſecret hint 
ny died ie Y declaration of ſomething not publickly 

Shel own, 
baute by INTYMIDATE (v.) to frighten, diſhearten, 
, th; : 


put in fear, diſpirit. 


| to. therm NTIRE (A.) whole, complete, perfect, with- 


15 11 * mixture, alteration, adding to, or tak ing 
ar from, 0 

„ NT TLE (v.) to make or give a right, 
7 claim or E. to a thing; alſo to name 
: Tribal or 85 a _ or thing by ſome diſtinguiſh- 

ing character. 

of is i INTITLED (A.) having a right, claim, or 
5 of demand to an eſtate, goods, &c, alſo a name 
Ata as or character to call by. 

n- TO' (Part.) within, or in the infide cr 
i ** middle of a place or thing, and commonly 
3 means the action of moving or going into a 
nemie 22 5 houſe, eity, &c, 1 
f 1 went INTO'LERABLE (A.) unſufferable, that can- 
| Chat 10 not or ought not to be allowed, borne, per- 
ither ar x: mitted or ſuffered, 
e * Ini INTO'MB (V.) to incloſe, bury, or put into 
ed the a tomb or ſepulchre, : 
wer | NTONA/TION (S.) in Maſct, is the giving 
m—_ 1 = wg tone, or key of the ſong or com- 

poſition, Ss 

was . TO'XICATE (v.) to fuddle, make giddy 
relpe or drunk, to poiſon or btwitch either the 


body or the mind, by filling it with ſtrange 
whimſical notions, 1 988 . 


TOXICA/TION (S.] a making drunk, fud- 
* pat 11 orbemchig, OS, 
y on WTRA'CTABLE (A.) not to be taught, ma- 
her; wn naged, governed, 5 ruled. * 


| 3 (S.) the guts, bowels, &c. of any 
ing creature, ; * 
VRANCED (A.) cad into a ſwoon or 


INT 

| * trafice, or a ſeeming ſtate of inſenfibility, 
without reflection or motion, and ſometimes 
means being in a dream or viſion, c. 

INTRA/NSITIVE (A.) a Grammatical Term, 

| for ſuch verbs as do not paſs their fignifica- 
tion upon the ſubſtantive that flands next af- 
ter it, 5 

INTRA'P (V.) te catch in a fnare, gin or 
trap; to watch what words ſhall come out 
of another's mouth, and to aſk queſtions on 
purpoſe to lay hoid of the anſwer toanother's 
diſadvantage. | 

INTREA'T (V.) to beg, pray, or deſire ear- 

| neftly, to ſupplicate, or humbly requeſt 

ſomething, 

INTREA “TV (S.) an humble or ſubmiffive 
begging, praying, or defiring fomething of 
another, : 

INTRENCH (V.) to fortify a camp, army, 
&c, with a trench, ditch, or rampart ; alſo 
to uſurp, encroach, or get by degrees. 

INTRE'/NCHMENT (S.) a defenſive work 
made to ſecure a poſt, aft army, &c. againſt 
the attacks of the enemy, and is ſometimes 
a ditch, and ſometimes a breaſt-work ; alſa 

| an encroachment; or unfair and illegal going 
into or upon another man's property, a 
INTRE'PID (A.) without fear, dauntlefs, re- 
ſolute, that no danger can terrify. 5 
INTRE/PIDNESS or INTREPUDITY (S.) 
courageouſneſs, refolutenets, fearleſſneſs, un- 
dauntedneſs. 
IINTRICATE (A.) difficult, perplexed, intan- 
gled, hard to be done or underſtood. = 
VNTRICATENESS or VNTRICACY (8.) 
difficultneſs, perplexity, intanglement. 
INTRIVGUE (S.) an affemblage of events or 
circumſtances occurring in an affair, and 
perplexing or troubling the perſons concerned 
therein; it is ſometimes applied to the de- 
fign or plot of a play ; but the common and 
moſt uſual acceptaticn is when an amour or 
love affair is carried on by parties who are 
otherwiſe engaged, as between the wife of 
one man and the huſband of another woman; 

it is alſo applied to any plot or private affair, 
that has difficulty in the management. 

INTRVGUE (V.) to plot, cabal, gontrive, or 


carry on ſecret affairs. 


| 
INTRI/NSICK or INFRUNSICAL (A.) real, 


true, genuine, internal. 


| 
INTRO/DUCE (v.) to lead or bring in a fub- 


jet, matter, or perſon, * 
INTRODU'CTION (S.) an entrance or begin- 
ning; alſo leading, ſnewing, or bringing into 
a place or acquaintance. 
INTRODU'CTIVE (A.) any thing that ſerres 
to begin, lead, or direct to a perſon or 
thing. 
INTROSPE'CTION (S.) a narrow ſearehing, 
or looking into any matter or thing. 
INTRU DE (v.) to thnfft one's ſelf rudely 
into another's company, buſineſs or con- 
cerns, to preſume. do do à thing without 


kave or conſent. 
ES IN 


INV 


INTRU/ DER (S.) one who rudely and un- 
invited thruſts himſelf into other people's 
company or buſineſs; alſo an uſurper or ty- 
rant that breaks through the laws; alſo a 
perſon who gets poſſeſſion of lands that are 
void by the death of a tenant for life, ; 

INTRU'SION (S.) an irregular and unman- 
nerly thruſting, or forcing one's ſelf into 
another perſon's company, buſineſs, &c, and 
in Lato, an illegal feizing upon lands or te- 

„ nements,' = 

INTRU'ST (v.) to put confidence in a perſon, 
to commit money, goods, &c. to his keeping, 
to rely or depend upon the fidelity and honeſty 

df another. 

INTUVTION (S.) a clear, perfect, and diſtinct 

perception or knowledge of the agreement or 
diſagreement of any two ideas immediately 
compared together ; alſo the ſpeculation, con- 
ſideration, thinking upon, or ſtudying of a 
matter; but the moſt generally. accepted 
ſenſe, is that knowledge of the nature of 
things that the ſouls of good men have or 
mall have after their departure out of this 
life, and that angels now enjoy. 

INTUHTIVE (A.) ſpeculative, clear, plain, 
comprehenſive, and as it were inſpired, _ 


riſing up, an extending or growing preter- 
naturally large, | 
INVA'/DE-(V.) to come violently, illegally, 
unfairly, or unjuſtly into the lands, poſſeſſions, 
or country of another; and is commonly un- 
derſt»0d of the army of one nation's coming 
. ſuddenly and unprovoked into another's king- 
dom or country, and keeping poſſeſſion of all 
or part thereof by violence, or driving away 
the. cattle, making priſoners of the people, or 
doing other acts ot hoſtility, _. 
INVALFD: (S.) a ſoldier who through age, 
maims, wounds, or loſs of limbs is become 
uncapable of the ſervice, and is therefore 
provided for by the ſtate in ſome hoſpital, 
or otherwiſe allowed a penſion for his main- 
tenance. ; 5 
INVA'LID (A.) weak, infirm, ſickly, erazy; 
and in Law, means a title, teſtimony, &c. 
that is not ſufficient, good, or allowed. 
INVA'LIDATE (V.) to weaken, ſet. aſide, 
. make of no uſe, benefit, or advantage. 
INVA/RIABLE (V.) unchangeable, unalterable, 
firm, reſolute, conſtant, Redfaſt. 
INVA'RIABLENESS (S.) unalterableneſs, un- 
changeableneſs, firmneſs, &c. 


legal entering of an army, &c. into another's 
country, and keeping poſſeſſion, or committing 
bolblities. * 
INVE'C'TIVE (S.) a ſatyrical writing, or rail- 
ing, virulent, reproachſul accuſation, reflec- 
tion. repreſentation, or character. 
INV1-I'GH (V.) to ral, find fault, ſpeak a- 
gainſt, or accuſe vehemently, | | 
INVEI'GLE (V.)-to inſinuate into a perſon's 


INTUME/SCENCE (S.) a ſwelling, puffing, or | 


INVA'/SION (S.) the violent, ſudden, and-il- | 


INV 
_ or deceive with fair words 
tences, - 
INVELDP (V+) 0 lat wrap, or fold uy, 
o entangie, trouble, or engage in difficulties, 
NVEMOM (V.) to infect, poiſon, or cor. 
INVE/NT (V.) to compoſe, find out before 
_ Ns, deyiſe, contrive, or bring into 
order; in converſation | 
or make a ſtory, Yation, to ſeign, a, 
INVE/NTION (S.) an art, ſcience, machine 
+ &c, found out or diſcovered ; alſo the faculty 
of the mind, whereby the genius or incling- 
tion of a perſon is known, and his under- 
ſanding, judgment, and readineſs of wit or 
perception are diſcovered ; alſo a feſtival in 
the church of Rome, kept in memory of the 
day on which the croſs of our Saviour was 
found by the empreſs Helena in the time of 
Conſtantine the Great, which is called the In- 
vention of the holy Croſs, and which is faid to 
be in this manner; ſhe being at Jeruſalm, 
was informed that the croſs of our Saviour 
was buried in his ſepulchre; upon this fie 
ordered them to dig, where they found the 
croſs and nails, together with the croſſes of 
the two thieves, but the wood on which the 
inſcription was written being parted from 
the croſſes, they could not diſtinguiſh our 
Saviour's from the reſt, till Macarizs bilkop 
of Jeruſalem put them upon the following 
expedient z he ordered a dying woman to 
be brought and placed upon the croſſes, two 
of which gave her no manner of relief, but 
being ſet upon the third, ſhe perfeQtly reo. 
vered the firſt moment ſhe touched it, by 
which they concluded this was our Sil 
our's ; the empreſs built a ſtately church in 
the place where the croſs was found, where 
ſhe left ſome part of the wood richly m- 
mented, carry ing the reſt with the nails to 
Conſtantinople 3 this ſtory wants no comment, 
it js ſufficieatly loaded with lying abſurdites 
not to need confutation, ; 
INVE/NTIVE (A.) ready. witted, fuited t 
the projecting or diſcovering of new mattes 
or things. 
INVENTORY (S.) a catalogue, lift, or . 
derly account of goods; and this is 3pP 
to a perſon's eſtate when be begins u fel 0 
books in the mercantile form, be firſt mite 
or takes an inventsry or particular of his 
ſtock or eſtate, and then digeſts them und 
proper heads, and makes them 2 
ſtock for the value; alſo when a perſon 15 
and his houſhold goods, or ſtock in trade , 
valued, the commons require an ir 
but when they are ſold by auction, & 1 
called à catalogue; fo books the 22 
parcels or portions of land, tenements, Ac. 
is called a particula. 1 
INVE RSE (S.) back ward, or 0 
ſide out, or upſide down; ſo in An * 
it is called the ixverſe or backward f 


or ſpecious pre- 


— 


vigor 
relief 
heger: 
INVE'S 
by wh 
trical 
tion n 
nown 
NVEST 
gut, on 
m * 
NVEgr 
ſome en 
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is when 
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is confer: 


Me or Ff. 
WON (y 
und, or hed 
ISIBLE (. 
ved by the 
, "IBLES 

Accus II. Ft 
led, beruf 


ty of the 


affections or inclinations, to allure, entice, 


three, where the third or queſtioning 1 elf 


- 


# 


N v 


does not bear the ſame proportion to the 


8 ſecond; as if 
as the firſt does to the ſecond; 
d up, go a perſon 1000. for fix months, how 
ries, Jong muſt he lend me gol. to requite the fa- 
r C01» your? The anſwer. is 12 months; here 50 
does not bear the ſame, but a much greater | 
before roportion- to 12 than 100 does to 6. | 
> into INVERSION (S.) a changing the order, pro- 
forge, portion, or diſpoſition of things, words, &c.. 
| by making the laſt firſt, c. 
achine, INVERT (V.) to change the order or diſpofi- 
faculty tion of things into à contrary way, to turn 
inclinz- backward or inſide out. 
undet- INVE'ST (v.) to put into, inſtal, or confirm 
wit or a perſon in an office, poſſeſſion of an eſtate, 
ſtwal in | dignity, or title; and in War, it is to circum- 
y of the ſcribe a place, town, of city ſo ſtrictly and 
our Was vigorouſly, that no poſſible communication or | 
time of relief can be brought to it without the be- 
d the la- fiegers knowledge and conſent. 
is ſaid to INVE'STIGATE (V.) to diſcover or find out 
eruſalen, by what ſteps, methods, or ways a geome- 
r Saviour trical problem or other difficult propoſi- 


this ſhe 


tion may be anſwered, explained or made 
ound the 


known, 


croſſes of NVESTIGA!TION (S.) the tracing, finding 
which the out, or anſwering difficult queſtions in Geo- 
ned from metry, &c, | 
zgviſh our NVE'STITURE (S.) the ceremony uſed upon 
int biſhop ſome extraordinary occaſions, to put perſons 
following into the poſſeſſion of a dignity, revenue, &c. | . 
woman to and it is either proper or improper 3: the proper 
roſſes, two is when the thing itſelf, or part of it is de- 
relief, but livered to the party, as by delivering or giving 
febtly rect» a lump or turf of earth; improper, when it 
ched it, by Is conferred by delivering a ſword, ſpear, ban- | 
our Salle ner, wand, ring, arrow, &c. as the enfign of | 
y church in an office. | 3 

und, where VETERATE (A.) well-fixed, reſolute, 
richly om ſtubborn, grown rooted, thoroughly ſettled by | 
the nails to ong continuance of hatred, anger, &c. | 
no commert, VETERATENESS or INVE/TERACY 

g abſurdits (8) a ſettled, thorough, unalterable, grudge, | 


ill will, hatred or malice. 85 | 
IVIDIOUS (A.) malicious, ill-natured, un- 


d, ſyited t9 
kind, ſtrained or forced. 


new mattels 


, hilt, ot 0 batred, malice, 


his 1599? | I'GORATE (V.) to ſtrengthen, put life, 
4 1 = Ee vigour, and reſolution into a perſon | 
he 1 * ing. g 0 
cular af dn INCIBLE (A.) unconquerable, that cannot 
is them 6 "i maſtered or overcome. - 2 Bd 
m ena : OLABLE (A.) ſacred, that muſt be care- 
n Nw "obſerved, and diligently regarded, kept, 
K in tr 6: 5 or performed. * ; 
an oy RON (v.) to encompaſs about, to ſur- 
ion, K. 755 or hedge in on all ſides, 
the lame, LISIBLE (A.) that cannot be ſeen or per- 
tenements/ & ved by the eye, 1 

ji , SIBLES (S.) the followers of ander, 

r 1 = Vlyrieus, SwenkfeM, Se. were ſo 
2 * by » becauſe they denied the perpetual vi- 
20 un ng) of the church, | 
Rioning 13, BP? SIBLENESS or IN VISIBULITY (S) 


INV 
the nature or property of beings that are not 
objects diſcernible by the eye; and this may 
ariſe from, many cauſes, as the exceeding or 
great diſtance of ſpace between the object and 
the eye; the minuteneſs of the objects, being 
too ſmall for our natural perception, though, 
otherwiſe near enough; as are all thoſe crea- 
tures that are brought to our knowledge. and 
fight by the help of: microſcopes, &c. and 
laftly, the immateriality of the being, as of 
the ſoul, angels, and God, : 
INVITE (V.) to aſk, deſire, call, or offer kind- 
neſſes, rewards or encouragements to come to 


13 place, or do a thing; and is commonly ap- 


plied to people's being deſired to come to a 
feaſt, or merry entertainment. E 
INVITA/TION (S.) a friendly bidding or re- 

quiring a perſon's attendance or company at 
a feaſt, an offering rewards, or ſettling great 
encouragements upon thoſe that do any thing 
at the requeſt of another. | 
INUNDA/TION (S.) a: ſudden and violent 
breaking in of, and overflowing with water, 
IINVOCATE. or INVO'KE (V.) to beg of, call 
upon, pray, beſeech, or defire, help, aid or 
aſſiſtance from another; but moſt commonly 
is underſtood of praying to God for his help 
and aſſiſtance in any. particular, or the com- 
mon affairs of life. WE | 
INVOCA'TION (S.) a begging for help, a cal- 
ling for aſſiſtance, eſpecially in a religious ſenſe ; 
the ancient poets,and the moderns in imitation 
of them, in the entrance of their poems called 
upon the Muſes, &c. and the heathens upon 
their great men or heroes after their death; 
and ſo by degrees, the martyrs and ſaints who 
were in great veneration among the primitive 
chriſtians, were honoured with orations and 
rhetorical apoſtrophe's, after their deceaſe, 
upon a belief of their preſence at their tombs, 
which at laſt crept into an idolatrous worſhip, 
and univerſal invocation, ſo as to have par- 
ticular offices inſerted into the common ſer- 
vice- books; and is now fo extravagant among 
the more blinded or ignorant part of the Ro- 
mi ſb church, as' to offer ten prayers to the 
Virgin Mary for one to God Almighty ; the 
eaſtern church begun in the fifth gentuty by 
calling upon the dead, and demanding their 
ſufferage as preſent in the divine offices; but 
the weſtern church carried it ſo far as fre- 
quently to canonize thoſe they had any re- 
gard for, though the wickedneſs of their lives 
gave them no title to any ſuch honour, to 
make proceſſions, maſſes, litanies, prayers and 
oblations for and to them, ; 
I'NVOYCE (S.) an account of goods ſhipped in 
one place, and conſigned to a factor, &0. at 
another, by which he is capable of knowing 
the quantity and charge, and regulating him- 
ſelf in the reception or ſale of them, 
INVO/LVE (V) to roll, fold, or wrap up any 
thing; alſo to entangle, encumber, or en- 
age in any troubleſome affair; in Arithme- 
tick, or Algebra, it is the multiplying a num- 
Ee 2 ber 
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product is again multiplied by the root, or 


"© Botimon, 1ſoiab, Sc. were the authors; but 


ticular meaſure or cadence, and the beauty 
cConſiſts principally in noble expreſſions, bold | 


>” geſcriptions, and a great diverſity of charac- 


wiore copious, lofty, magnificent, 'diverſified, 


-- © vernthient ſecurities. 


—_ 
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8 but commonly applied to a ſmall thing or 


: © "ont that deals in buying and felling of ſhare: 


4 
JOCc 
ber or root one or more times info or by 
F mt 201 
INVO'LUNTARINESS (S.) unwillingneſs, | 
or the doing or forbearing any thing againſt 
"the natural defire, will or inclination of a | 


erſon. | | 
INV O'LUNTARY (A.) contrary to, or a 
© gainſt à perſon's will, inclination, or con- 
" ſent ; in Phy/ich, any infirmity that occafions 


the excyetions, ſuch as urine in tbe dia- 


betes, &e, to come away againſt the will of 


'- veſſels to retain It; 
INVOLU!TION (S.) the wrapping or folding 
* a thing up; but is commonly applied to the 
numerical multiply ing a reot or number into, 
or by itſelf, which when done once is called 
'- the Tecond power, or a ſquare; when that 


original number, it is called the third power, 
or the eube, & e. 


TNURE (V.) to accuſtom, to uſe, to cauſe a4 


erſon to do the fame thing often. 


INVU'LNERABLE (A.) that cannot be hurt 


or wounded. | | 
PNWARD (A.) on or towards the infide of a 
thing. 

OB (S.) the name of one of the canonical 
books of the Old Teſtament, concerning the 
author of which there are abundance of con- 
jectures; ſome think it was wrote by Job 
Fumſelf in Arabick or Syriact, and that Moſes, 
br ſome other Iraelite tranffated it into He- 
Firero afterwards; ſome, that Elibu one of 

you friends, wrote it; others, that Moſei, 


it is generally allowed the original language: 
off it is Here, but blended wh many Ara- 
Siet and Chaldee expreſſions, and ſeveral par- 


"ticular turns tfat are not to be met with ir 


Hebrero, for which reaſon it is a very difficult 
and obſcure book to tranſlate truly; it is 

* © written in verſe, but not confined to any par- 
and fublime thoughts, lively emotions, fine 
ters; all antiquity does not furniſh a poem 


adorned or affecting than this. 


JoBB (S.) a piece of work of any ſort or kind, 


matter, eſpecially in the repairing or mend 

W | e. 

JO'BBER (S.) one that does ſmall pieces oi 
- workt, eſpecially in repairs ; alſo the name ol 


in companies Rocks, annuities, or other go- 


JOBBERNOW'L (S.) a large-headed, jgno- 
- ns one fellow, a blunderbuſs or block. 


Jo eKEEY (S.) a dealer in, breeder, teacher, 
or Trainer ot horſes. a 


che patient, through the weak neſs of the 


Fort 


mirth, jeſtin 
OCs bebereulneh e 
| ) (A.) blithe, joyful, 
merry, N 1 88 pleaſant 
„ ; / q =) 
' JOG or JO'GGLE (v.) to give a 
106 t 7 See to fake or Rows. mY 
or JO'GGELE (S.) a chruſt, | | 
. gentle blow Cd KS Al, 
JOIN (V.) to add one part or thing to ano- 
; ther, to knit, unite, or marry together, 
\ JOINER (S.) an artificer or worker in the 
moſt curious part of wood work, ſuch as ca- 
| binets, pulpits, alt forts of wainſcotting, 
Kc. fo called from the frequent occaſion he 

has of joining many ſmall pieces to make a 
plain, as in fineering, &c, 
; JOVNERY (S.) the art of performing the eu- 
rious part of wood work, fuch as the wain- 
} ſcotting of rooms, pewing churches, making 
pulp.ts, cabinets, &c. 
| JOINING (S.) adding, uniting, cementin 
, gluing, &c. two or more things together, 
; JOINT (S.) in Mechamchs, the place wher 
| two ſtones are cemented by mortar, or piece 
of wood by glue; in Nature, wherever any 
| flexure or bending of the part is, by mean 
| 
| 


neſs. or 
JOU'RNA. 
what hap 
otherwiſe 
2 principa 
: lars of th 
copied and 
' Proper he; 
morandum 
or ſervant 

ledper, 

JOURNEY 
travels fro1 
derſtood to 

a voyage. 
JOURNEY: 
country to: 
JoURNEV. 


of certain bones turning upon a ſocket, a 
the wriſt, elbow, knee, &c. in Trade, with 
the Butchers, a whole leg, ſhoulder, &c, i 
ſo called, 
; JOFNTER-(S.) a very large plane or inf 
ment uſed by coopers, carpenters, joiners 
cc. to plane their ſtaves, boards, &c. ſo 
to fit exactly. . 
JOINT HEIR (S.) one that is an equal he 
or co-heir with another in an eſtate, &c, 
JOV/NTLY (Part.) in conjunction or ag 
-ment with one or ſeveral perſons, 
| JOVNTURE (s.) fo much as a huſband ſe 
tles upon the wife, in lieu of her fortune | 
dowry, in money, &c, which at n 
ſhe brings him, 
 JOYNTURE (V.) to ſettle or make over t 
wife, or truſtees, for her uſe, money, 0 
eſtate, &c. at the time of marriage. 
' JOISTS (s.) the ſtrong timbers chat the flo 
of houſes, &c. are laid upon. 1 
JOKE (V.) to pun, jeſt, or talk wagg's 
| - merrily or humorouſly. o 
JOKE (S.) a pun, droll, or Merry, but all 
| "times fatyrical ſpeech. a 
JoLLTT Vor JO/LLINESS(S.) mirth, ga" 
\ feaſling, ſporting. 
JO'LLY (A) fat, luſty, gay, mem, 
JOLT (v.) to ſhake. or joſtle by a coach? 
ing over a hollow or rugged wa) *. 
| toſs to and fro by the trotting of 4 fe 
by haſtily taking up and ſetting m 
 JOLT (s.) a violent ſhock, occaßon *. 
_ irregular motion of a coach, or wagen 


ſatisfaction. 
JOY'FUL or 


to chonſe, 


JO/CKEY (V to impoſe upon, 


| the hard trotting of a horſe, 4. |» 


++ 4 £5) 


IPS IRI 

LT or JOLTER-HEAD (S.).a large head ;| and forms a ſort of ſemi-circle, by the ſde 

alſo 4 dull, ſtupid fellow, ot blockhead. : of the river; the town is large, extending a 
o NICK (S.) an order in Architecture, com- mile from St, Martherus to St. Helens, upon 
monly called the third: by the Moderns; its} the road, and as much from: nonhebo. tpn 4. 
diſtinguiſhing character is the Nengerneſs and it has a good. bridge over the xiyer Gippen, 
flutings of its columns, and the Lolutes or | by ſome called the Orævell; formerly it had 
7ams horns that adorn its capital; among | a commodious haven, and a very great ttade, 
the Arcients, there was a ſect of philoſo- which occaſioned it to be very populous, 
phers, whoſe favourite tenet was, that war] and to have abundance of rich merchantf# 
ter was the origin of all things, and theſe} in it; but at preſent its trade and ſhipping 
were called the Fonick ſet, of whom Thales] is much decreaſed, It is divided into fout 


or was the founder, 705 wards, which contain twelve pariſhes, with 
joT (s.) a point, title, or very ſmall part of | very large ſtreets, and but few people he 
no- i ie f town is neat and commodious, though built 


JoVE (S.) the Heathens name for Jupiter, or in the ancient faſhion; the market place is 
the great God, ſuppoſed a contraction of the | very ſpacious, and the butchery . (which was 


= Hebrew word Febowah. | | built by cardinal Molſey, who was born 
ng, OVIAL (A.) merry, briſk, gay, jolly, &c. J here, and whoſe. father was a butcher) is 
| he] OU'RING or JOU'ERING (S.) a grumbling | fine, the inns are good, and all. manner of 


like a dog, a continual murmuring, uneaſi- | proviſions cheap, It is a corporation go- 

neſs. or quarrelling, | verned by two bailiffs, who, are juſtices of 
JOURNAL. (S.) a diary, or daily account of | the peace, ten portmen, four. of . which are 
what happens, either in trade, travelling, or juſtices of the peace, two coroners, a4 com- 


king otherwiſe ;' among Merchnts, the journal is] mon-council-men, two chamberlains, a re- 

x principal book, into which all the particu- | corder, and a town-clerk, &c, ſends deo 
ting lars of their trading tranſactions are fairly burgeſſes to parliament : The bailiffs pats 
copied and digeſted, and made debtors under | fines and recoveries, hold pleas for all, man- 
wher ; proper heads, from the *pocket-books, me- | ner of actions, both civil and criminal, and 
plece morandums; or waſte books of themſelves | - appoint the aſſize of bread, &. No.-fzee- 
r any er ſervants; in order to be poſted into the] man can be forced to ſerve on juries out of 
mean ledger, 95 f r the town againſt his will, or bear any offi- 


JOURNEY” (S.) fo far as a perſon goes or | ces fot the king, but ſheriffs for the county; 
travels from home, and is commonly un- are toll free in all other parts of, the King - 


&c, derſtood to be on land; if by fea; it is called] dom, are igtitled .to. all waifs and eſtrays, 
a voyage. | 70 Ic. and to all goods caſt on, ſhore Mithin 
inſt JOURNEY: (V.) to travel from one place or] their admiralty juriſdiction, which extends 
0iners country to another.. on the coaſt of Ee beyond Haruich, and 


JOU'RNEY-MAN (S.) one hired by a maſter | on both ſides the | Suffolk coaſt; diſtant from 
of a trade to work for him, without ex- | London * computed, and 68 ' meaſured 
val he pecting any other profit, than being paid a miles. Fhis town has fix markets a week 
certain ſam for his wages. Ii for proyifions,- but the three chief are Wed- 
JOU'RNEY-WORK (S.) fuch as is done at | neſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, when all 
ſo much per day or yard, &. without reck- | ſorts. of goods are brought aut of the doun- 
oning materials, thoſe being found by the try 3 formerly there were 21 churches in 
employer, © ©» : 1 ö. I this town, of which 12 are ſtill remaining, 
JOWL or JOLL (S.) the head, neck, or upper] and the ruins of moſt of the others; it has 
part of 2 ſalmon, UUEE yet a good maritime trade, though no- 


oner JOWLER (S.) a common name for x hunting thing near ſo great as formerly; it ia very 
* in een | | remarkable, that. Gough ſhips of 300 tons 


JOY G.) mirth, gladneſs, rejoicing, pleaſure, | burden may, upon a ſpring tide, come up 
fatifaftion, peo ; very near to. the town, and ſeveral as large 
JOY'FUL or JOYOUS (A.) glad, pleaſant, } have been built there, yet the river is ſcarce 
. agreeable, For FC Fa navigable for the ſmalleſt boats above the 
Joy LESS (A.) deſpairing, ſorrowful, with- town, 3 
bow proſpett or hope of being better. .IR A/SCIBLE (A.) ſubject or inclinable to be 
] Ss WER or JOVNDER (S.) in Law, is | angry, or fly into a paſſiqn. 5 655 
* uniting two perſons in one ſuit or action] IRE (S.) anger, diſpleaſure, wrath, fury. 
| jor NIN a third, Fg IRE B (S.) in Cumberland, an ancient, but 
2 5 G OF ISSUE (S.) in Law, when] mean towa, which has a ſmall market 
ntending parties agree to refer their -cauſe | weekly on Thurſday z diſtant from Londen 


4 to the trial of 4 4 { 22 4 
of | . 1 225 computed, and 290 meaſured miles. 
—_ (TENANTS (8.) fach as come to] IRIS (S.) the rainbow z alſo the darkiſh cit- 
gon” PPSWICH ( I and tenements by one title. cle about the nipples of womens breaſts; the 


A * 
— 


| = in Suffolk, formerly called Gip- | pai ſented. it b | h 

* | 90) bf y ca ip-| painters repreſented. it by a young nymp 
8 bfaick; es glue u is low, in 2 bottom] with largs wings, krerched in the form af 
ä FF net oct fro 09 Bly 5 art 1 7 A a ſemi- 


* 


V's 


IRRECO'VERABLE (A.) loſt for ever, paſt 


a ſemicircle, the plumes being ſet in rows of 
divers colours, with her hair hanging before 


of water falling from her body, holding in her 
hand a rainbow or flower - de- luce. 


in the mind. 


T'RKSOME(A.) troubleſome, uneaſy, afflitive, | 


tireſome, | 
VRON (S.) a hard, fuſible, and malleable me- 
tal, conſiſting of an earth, alt, and ſulphur, 


occaſions it to be very liable to ruſt 57 it is 
the hardeſt, drieſt, and moſt difficult of all 


ing it and hammering it often, and permit- 
ting it to cool naturally; it is hardened by | I 
quenching it in the water; it may be made 
white by cooling it in ſal armoniac and quick- 
lime; the ſtrongeſt temper of iron is ſaid to] I 
be that in which it takes the juice of ſtrained 


fulphur, diſſolves and ſinks into a fine duſt; 
iron has a great conformity with copper, and 


together; the Chymiſts call this metal Mars, 
and repreſent it by this character . 


do while it is damp, by rubbing it over with 
a ſmooth and hot iron; alſo to puniſh offen- 
ders, by putting them into irons or chains. 


manner, ſaying one thing and meaning the 
uite contrary. . 
IRONMONGER (S.) a perſon that deals in 
various ſorts of iron wares. | 
VRON-SICK (A.) a ſhip 


away with.ruſt, that they. ſtand hollow in the 
planks,. by-means whereof the ſhip leaks. 


we ſpeak; the direct contrary of what we 
mean, ©. intend or purpoſe. . 
IRA BUSES (V.) to enlighten, or caſt forth 
eams, . 

IRRA “ TION Al. (A.) void of, or contrary to 
reaſon, prudence or common ſenſe; in Aritb- 
'metich, ſuch numbers as are not capable of 
having their roots exactly found or extracted, 
are called ſurd or irrational numbers; and in 
Geometry, ſuch lines or figures as are in- 
commenſurable to rational ones, are called ir- 
rational lines or figures, 


IST 


thoſe bodies that are not termin i 
| | and like e are called n 5 ( 
her eyes, her breaſts like clouds, and drops | IRREGULAfRITY (S.) unevenneſs diforde J 1 
lineſs, contrariety to the rules, laws or _ is h; 
| mands of our ſuperiors, : 7 a ph 
IRK (V.) to teaze, trouble, vex, or be uneaſy IRRELV/GION (S.) prophaneneſs, a deſpiſing reſtore 
or acting contrary to the commands and te. marrie 
ſtraints of religion, | J go 
IRRE'MEDIABLE (A.) paſt all poflibility of ſo rem: 
helping or preventing, that can no ways be by im 
, conf] | mended ; deſperate. that th 
but very impure and irregularly mixed, which | IRRE'/PARABLE (A. ) that cannot be mended they re 
or ag, alſo a loſs too great to be com. or at le 
penſated. | 
metals to melt; it may be ſoftened by heat- IRREPREHE!NSIBLE (A.) that cannot be a globe 
chid, blamed, or condemned. ſometim 
RRESVSTIBLE (A.) too mighty to be with. head, ſu 
ſtood, that cannot be reſiſted, ſtopped, checked, with a & 
or overcome. | many ot 
RRE/SOLUTE (A.) unſtable, unfixed, un. theirs wa 
| . reſolved, undetermined, Ifs all | 
worms; 4 red-hot iron applied to a roll of IRRETRIEVABLE (A.) paſt all recovery, ſeaſts cal 
that cannot be altered, amended, or ie. of her, \ 
| E ſtored. 4 purities, 
are very difficult io ſeparate, when ſoldered | IRRE/VERENCE or IRRE/VERENTNESS initiated, 
(S.) undecent or unſeemly behaviour, eſpe- crecy ; thi 
| cially at religious exerciſes, and in religious but were {, 
IRON (v.) to ſmooth linen-cloth, as women laces, | aboliſhed t 
IRREVE/RSIBLE (A.) unalterably fixed, that Gabinus, 
cannot be changed or recalled, 7 years after 
| IRRE/VOCABLE (A.) that cannot berecalled, , Carry} 
IRO'NICAL (A.) after a mocking and jeering revoked, altered, or changed. called Ja 
VRRITABLE (A.) that may be made angry, wormwood 
inflamed, ftirred up, or provoked, wore linen | 
VRRITATE (V.) to enrage, make angry, pro- thinneſt bar 
| voke, or incenſe, ISLAND {S, 
| or boat is ſaid to be | IRRITA/TION (S.) a provoking, or making the north « 
ſo, when the bolt ſpikes, or nails are ſo eaten | angry, a ſtirring up to wrath. | 1 gent z t. 
| IRRU'PTION' (S.) a violent breaking out of Hila and &. 
water, fire, an army into a neighbouring ſees; beſides 
IRON (S,) a figure in Rbetorict, by which | country not as yet at war, &c, Nen towns, 
IS (V.) the third perſon ſingular of the verb ly living in 
ſubſtantive I am, aſſerting the being or exiſ- callle of Bef 
tence of ſome other perſon or being beßdes vernor for tl 
one's ſelf. _ | formerly wor 
ISCURE'TIC (A.) of a' forcing nature; ant Ther, and A 
in Phyſick, it is a medicine to force uli, bliſhed amon 
when topped by the ſtone, gravel or other and the ref 
di ſorders. | Chriftern II. 
ISCURY (S.) a ſtoppage or ſuppreſſion ol dhe and 100 broa 
urine, mer ſoiſtice is 
VSICLE (S.) a ſmall portion of water at the ind fo contrar 
eaves of a houſe, or any other place or thing ern, there is 
IRRA!TIONAL-E | where water drains from, and by the ſeven arp, and th 
of the weather is congealed or froze into long aus and barre 


IRRATIONA/LITY or 
NESS (S.) the want or defectiveneſs of 


reafon. | 
IRRECONCILEABLE (A.) inveterately ha- 
ting, unappealable; alſo contradictory, or that 
cannot be made to agree. 


all poſſibility of getting again. : 
IRRF/FRAGABLE (A.) paſt all contradiction, 
undeniable, plain, clear. | 
IRRE'CULAR (A.) diforderly, contrary to 


there are paſt; 
the rus 

/ meaſure, or 
with feeding ; 
de horns, anc 
%nd in it but 
igh mountains 
Witch neverthe 
neheſt is calle 
teh mings 0 


thin Rreaks of ice. 
I'SING-GLASS (S.) a fort of hy 
a fiſh that breeds in the river Danu#? u 
Germany, and which has no bones but about 
the head, which being cut into ſmall my 
and boiled to a jeliy, while warm, 13 * 
abroad and dried, and then bee 
as we ſee it; as it is very glutioous, "= 
conſequently good in all diſorders _ 
from too thin and ſharp a ate of the oe 


glue made from 


rule, method, or diſcipline; in Geometry, 


ISL. 


8 (J.) the principal goddeſs or deity of the 
ye — 4 we? to be the ſame with 
Þ, beloved by Jupiter, who having through 
the hatred of Juno been metamorphoſed into 
a cow, withdrew into Zgypt, where Fupiter 
reſtored her to her natural ſhape; here ſhe 
married Oſiris the king, who together with 
is governed ſo gently and wiſely, and were 
fo remarkably ſerviceable to all the country, 
by improving huſbandry and manufactures, 
that the Egyptians paid them divine honours ; 
they repreſented Is with the head of a cow, 
or at leaſt with a creſcent on her head, and 
between the horns of the creſcent they placed 
a globe, to ſignify her univerſality 3 ſhe is 
ſometimes figured with a bird upon : her 
head, ſuppoſed to be the bis, and ſometimes 
with a key, a croſs, and a whip in her hand 
many other nations worſhipped an 1/is, but 
theirs was not this Is; expoſitors have made 
Ifs all the goddeſſes round ; anciently the 
feaſts, called a were ſolemnized in honour 
of her, which were full of abominable im- 
purities, for which reaſon thoſe who were 
initiated, were obliged to take an oath of ſe- 
crecy ; theſe feaſts held nine days ſucceſſively, 
but were ſo abominable, that the Roman ſenate 
aboliſhed them under the conſulate of Piſo and 
Gabinius, which the emperor Commedus 200 
years after reftored, and aſſiſted at them him- 
ſelf, carrying the Annubis; her priefts were 
called act, who carried a branch of ſea 
wotmwood in their hands inſtead of olive, and 
wore linen garments, ang ſhoes made of the 
thinneſt bark of the tree Papyrus, | | 
ISLAND {S.) the name of a large iſland of 
the north or frozen ſea, peopled by the Nor- 
vegiant ; the two chief cities whereof are 
Hula and Schalbelt, which are both biſhops 
ſees; beſides theſe there are but about fix or 
ſeven towns more, the inhabitants common- 
ly living ia caves of the mountains; the 
calle of Beffode is the reſidence of the go- 
vernor for the king of Denmark; the people 
formerly worſhipped Jupiter by the name of 
Ther, and Mercury ; Chriſtianity was eſta- 
bliſhed among them about the year 1099, 
and the reformation was introduced by 
Chriftern III. It is about 200 leagues long, 
and 100 broad; its longeſt day in the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice is 24 hours without any night, 
and ſo contrarily when the ſun enters Capri- 
cirn, there is no day; the air is extreme 
ſharp, and the ground generally mountain» 
Gus and barren; yet on ſome level parts 
there are paſtures and meadows ſo rich, that 
the beaſts that are put therein muſt be fed 
by meaſure, or they would burſt themſelves 
vith feeding z the oxen of this iſſand have 
2 horns, and ſcarce any trees are to be 
mo in it but juniper-buſhes ; it hath very 
which 


n at times vomit fire; the 


is called Hecla, in which thete are 


mountains covered at the top with ſnow: 


18 T 
merchants drive a great trade; there is alſo 
a fountain with ſmoaking water, whoſe ex- 
halations turn every thing inte ſtone with- 
out altering the form of it; there is alſo an- 
other fountain whoſe water kills all that 
drink of it. 1 

ISLAND ER (S.) an inhabitant of, or dweller 

upon an iſland. 

ISLE or ISLAND (S.) a countfy ſurrounded 
or encompaſſed with the ſea or riveis. 

ISLES (S.) in Architefure, are the wings or 

| fides of a building; this term is particularly 
uſed in the divifion of the infide of churches 
upon the floor or pavement, where they are 
called the ſide and the middle ſſes, the upper 
parts being called galleries, 5 

ISLET (S.) a ſmall, diminutive, or little 
iſland; alſo a ſmall round hole worked round 
about with thread or ſilk like a button hole, 
is called an iſlet- Hole. 

ISO'CHRONAL (A.) of equal portions of 
time, like the vibrations of a well regulated 
pendulum, | 

ISOME/RIA (S.) a reducing, bringing, or di- 
viding any thing into equal parts; and in 
Algebra, it is the freeing an equation from 
fractions, by reducing them all to one de- 
nomination, 2 

ISOPERV/METERS or ISOPERVMETRAL 
FIGURES (S.) ſuch as have equal perimeters 
or circumferences, 2, Ph: * 

ISO/SCELES (S.) ſuch triangles as have two 
legs or fides equal to one ano tber. 

VSSUANT (A.) a term in Heraldry,” for # lion 
or other creature in a coat arms, that 
ſeems coming out or from under à chief, 
feſſe, houſe, wood, c. and ſhews but half 
his body. r 

ISSUE (S.) in Law, ſignifies ſometimes the 
children begotten between a man and hie 
wife; ſometimes the profits arifing from fines, 
amerciaments, &c. ſometimes the profits of 
lands or tenements; ſometimes the point or 
matter depending in a ſuit; in general, it 
ſignifies an effect or reſult that ariſes or comes 

from ſome cauſe preceding. 

ISSUE (S.) in Phyfick, is a ſmall artificial in- 

ciſion or aperture made in the fleſhy part of 

the body, in order to draw off or drain ſome 
ſuperfluous humours which affliCt it. 

I'SSUE (V.) to come forth, out or, or from, 

to publiſh, make known, or declare: 

IV'SSUELESS (A.) without offspring, one that 

has no children, ED 2 

I'STHMIAN-GAMES (S.) games celebrated 

every three years in hunoer of Neptune, a- 

mong the ancient Greets, and wh:ch were 

the third order of ſacred ſports, inſtituted 

by Theſeus in the I?hmus of Corinth, in imi- 

tation of Herculet, who Inſtituted the Olyn:- 

pian games; the reward waz à crown of 
parſley, which was afterwards changed .into 

a crown of pine, and a reward of 100 filver 

drachmæ added. Io: 


nen mines of brimſtone, wherewith the 


VSTHMUS (s.) 2 neck of land which ſepa» 
Ee 4 „ 


JUB 
rates two ſeas, and joins two lands; in 
- Anatomy, ſuch parts as bear a reſemblance-by 

their ſituation, as the ridge that ſeparates the 
noſtrils, &c, axe called iſthmuſcs. x 
ITA'LIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to, 
coming from, pr growing in the country 
called Haly, | SO 
ITCH. (S.) an uneaſy, troubleſome diſtemper, 
that occaſrons the patient to be continually 
rubbing- or ſcratching the affected part; it 
js of two ſorts or kinds, the humid and the 
fry, both infectious; the humid breaks out 
in ſmall puſtles or watry bladders, which 
contain a great number of minute living 
creatures ſhaped like a tortoiſe, which are 
ſuppoſed to gnaw the fibrous parts of the 
' fleſh and ſkin, for which reaſon, waſhes 
mage of ſalts, ſulphurs, mercury, &c. are pro- 
perer cures for it than ointments, as being 
more ſubtil, and entering into the pores of 
the ſkin more eaſily, and ſo deſtroying the 
eggs as well as the creatures; ſometimes it 
js applied to a ſtrong deſire for, or propen- 
fon to a thing, as one addicted to gaminy, 
ie faid to have the itch of gaming upon 
him, &c. 
TEM (S.) a hint, warning, er caution ; alſo 
a particular, or an article in an account, in- 
-gSenture, agreement, &c. 
F'TERATE (V.) to do a thing over again, to 
ropeat often. | 
ITFNERANT (A.) travelling from one place 
to another, 
ITYNERARY (S.) a journal, or particular 
account of a journey or voyage, in which 
the moſt remarkable actions and things are 
> de ſcribed. — Se — 4 e 
JU'BILANT (A.) joyful, merry, finging, or 
exulting for ox. | 
JU/BILEE (S.) a time of publick and ſolemn 
feaſting, rejoicing, ſporting, and praiſing God 
among the Jerus, it was the fiftieth year, or 
that which fell out after ſeven weeks of years, 
which began on the firſt day of Tiæri, or a- 
' bout our September, being near the autumnal; 
equinox ; in this year no one either ſowed or 
reaped, but all were ſatisfied with what the 


earth and trees brought forth of themſelves, | 


and thoſe who had ſold or mortgaged their 
lands entered into free poſſeſſion again; all 
ew ſlaves were ſet at liberty, with their 
yives and children, on the tenth day of this 
month, the firſt nine being ſpent in all man- 
ner of joy, pleafure, and rejoicings, during 
which time the ſlaves did not work for their 
maſters, but only feaſted at their expence ; 
an the 10th day the counſellors of the Sanhe- 
Sim ordered the trumpets to ſound, at which 
inſiant the ſlaves were declared free; in imi- 
tation of which, the popes grant indulgences 


40 all of their communion, whereby they 


pretend to releafe them from the flavery and 
38 of ſin, by a plenary remiſſion and 
ndulgence. Boni face VIII. firſt inſtituted a 


so years; Urban VI. to 30; and Sixtus V. to 
25, where it now continues; beſides which, 
the popes upon their exaltation to St, Peter's 
chair, have frequently celebrated a jubilee, and 
alſo upon other extraordinary occafions ; the 
ceremony is thus performed : The pope goes 
to St, Peter's church to open what they call 
the holy gate, which is walled up, and opened 
on this occaſion only, knocking three times 
with a golden hammer, repeating the 19th 
verſe of the 118 Pſalm, Open to me the gate of 
righteouſneſs, and I will go into them and praiſe 
the Lord; at which time the maſons break 
down the wall, which done, the pope kneels 
down before it, whilſt the penitentiaries of St, 
Peter waſh him with holy water, then taking 
up the croſs, begins to ſing the Te Deum, and 
enters the church, the clergy following him; 
in the mean time, three cardinal legates are 
ſent to open the three other holy gates with 
the ſame ceremonies, in the churches of St, 
John of Lateran, of St. Paul, and St, Mary the 
greater; this is periormed at the veſpers of 
CEriſtmas-Ewve, and the next morning the pope 
gives his benediction to the people in the ju- 
bilie form. When the holy year is expired, 
they ſhut the gates again in this manner; the 
pope after bleſſing the ſtones and mortar, lays 
the firſt tone and leaves there twelve boxes 
full of gold and filver medals; formerly a- 
bundance of people of all ſorts went to Rane 
from all parts at theſe times, but latterly few 
go but thoſe who live in Italy, the pope allow- 
ing them to keep jubilee in their own country, 
to which are annexed the ſame favours as if 
they went to Rome. | 
JuDAT CAL (A.) of or belonging to the te- 
remonies or people of the Fes, 


JA'DAIZE (V.) to imitate or practiſe the ce- 


remonies of the Jerus, eſpecially in religious 
matters. | 
JUDGE (V.) to reaſon, think, ſuppoſe or 
imagine; alſo to hear and determine a con- 
troverſy. | 
JUDGE (S.) one appointed by the power and 
authority of a king or other ſupreme magi- 
ſtrate to determine criminal matters, accord- 
ing to the laws of the country where he 
lives; among the Jen they were a num- 
ber of the heads of every tribe to whom the 
whole power of magiſtracy was committed, 
/DGMENT (S.) a faculty of the ſou), b 
” which ſhe perceives the relation that is be- 
tween two or more ideas; in a Legal Set 
it is the ſentence or deciſion pronounced Þ 
the king or other ſupreme magiſtrate, 1! 
perſon, or by thoſe delegated by him; in 
Religious Senſe, it means the puniſhment tha 
God inflits upon thoſe who wilfully offend 
him, and more properly to be underſtood 0 
thoſe plagues, &c, that he ſends according te 
the prophecies of ſome of his meſſengers 0 
ſervants ; alſo the ſkill, knowledge, or un 
derſtanding a perſon has in any art, ſcience 


jubilee in 1300, and ordered it to be obſerved 
every Joo years; Clement VI. reduced it tg 
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JUL 
DICATURE. (S.) the profeſſion, . power, | 
or authority of thoſe who preſide in law- 
courts ; alſo the court itſelf, 0 

JUDICIAL or JUDVEIARY (A.)according to 
the regular orders, methods, or directions of 


that pretends to foretel future events, or re- 
late paſt ones, by the poſitions and influences 
of the ſtars. \ ob. 

JuprCIQUS (A) wiſe, ſedate, calm, regu- 
lar, done with ſkill and underſtanding, 

. IVES or St. IVES (S.) in Corntoall, upon 
the ſea-banks, and as it were hangs over the 
ſea like a tongue; it was formerly called 
Pendennis, is a neat town for this county; the 
inhabitants are wealthy, and have a good 
trade in pilchards, and the haven below it is 
called St, Tres Bay, which is now but incon- 
fderable, by reaſon of the bay's being almoſt 
choaked up with ſand 5 it is a borough that 
ſends two members to parliament; king 
Charles I. anno 1641, renewed their charter, 
by which he grants them to have a common 
ſeal, a mayor, 12 capital, and 24 inferior 
burgeſſes, a recorder, town-clerk, &c, of 
which the mayor in his office, and a year 
after, the ſenior burgeſs and recorder ſhall be 
always juſtices of the peace; they have two 


the election for members of parliament is 
made by the corporation, and all the inhabi- 


ew tants that pay ſcot and lot; diſtant from Lon- 
u din 229 computed, and 279 meaſured miles. 

try, . IVES (S.) in — is a fair, 
« if large, and ancient town, that has a very | 


good market for cattle weekly on Monday ; 
diſtant trom London 49 computed, and 57 
meaſured miles, | | | 
JUG (S.) an earthen pot, commonly made with 
a ſwelling in the belly, and a ſlender neck, 
thoſe made ſtraight or cylindrical being called 


e or mugs; alſo a pleaſant, familiar nickname for | 
con- Joar, or any country woman. a 


CLING (S.) uſing fleight of hand; alſo 
dandeſtinely or underhandedly cheating or 
impoſing upon a perſon. - | 

JU'GULAR (A.) of, belonging, or appertain- 
ing to the neck, throat, or windpipe. | 


alſo the liquid part of plants; alſo ſeveral of 
= liquid parts of a human body. 
— oagy (A.) dry, without any fort of 
JUlCINESS (S.) the having a liquid ſubſtance 
dy mixed or interſperſed with or among 
rn dry and folid parts of any matter. 

'GO (s.) in Buckinghamſhire, a pleaſant 
own, ſeated among woods, with a weekly 
market on Friday; diſtant from London 30 
. and 45 meaſured miles. 

IKE (v.) to ſtand or perch as a hawle does 
Upon a tree, &c, 7 
Ju oy or JU'LEP (S.) in Pharmacy, is a 
piealant, ealy potion preſcribed to fick per- 

. lons, which uſually contiſts of diſtilled wa- 


markets weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday, 


. 


JUICE (S.) the moiſture,or gravy of meat; | 


p 
ters or light decoctions, commonly ſweeten« 
ed with Jugar or clariſied juices; ſometumes 
uſed at a diet - drink, but moſtly as a vehicle 
for other medieines. : 


| JU'LIAN PERIOD (s.) is a revolution of 
a court of law; alſo Afrology, or that ſcience | 


go Julian years, compoſed of three cycles 
— — — one into another, to 
wit, of the ſun, conſiſting of 28 years, of the 
moon of 19 years, and of the indiction of 15 
years, which is done thus; take for the firſt, 


| - ſecond, third, &c. year of this period that 


which hath the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. of 
the cycle of the ſun; the firſt, ſecond, third, 
Kc. of the cycle of the moon; and firſt, ſe- 
cond, third, &c. of the cyele of the indie - 
tion, which will require 7980 years to return 
to a year marked with the ſame number in 
each cycle; this period was invented by Ju- 


piter 1 about 1580 the uſe. of this pe- 


rlod is to have a fixed rule for the computing 
of years among the different opinions of 
chronologers, who do not agree in the epocha 
and calculation of years from the creation of 
the world; the firſt- year of the Chriſtian 
æra, in all our computations, is 1 
allowed to be the 4714th of this period, fo 
that to find the year of the Julias period any 
- year of Chriſt is, is only adding the given 
year to 4713, and the ſum is the year of the 
period; as this preſent year 2757-19 the 
6470th year of the period; or: any action 
being given in the year of the Juan period, 
to know what year of Chriſt it -happened in, 
if the given number exceed 37 135 tubtraft 
that from it, and the remainder is the year 
of the action; as ſuppoſe, I ſay the revolu- 
tion in England happened in the 6403 year of 
the Julian period, what year of Chriſt was 
it? Anſwer, 1688; but if the queſtion he how 
many years before Chriſt was any action; 
as ſuppoſe Rome was ſaid to be built” in the 
3962 year of the period, this taken from 
4714, leaves 752 yrars befare Chriſt, &. 


JU'LLAN YEAR (S.) is that lately uſed in. Eng- 


land and ſeveral other countries, called the old 
year, introduced by Julius Ceſar, which for 
3 years together has but 365 days, but every 
urth year 366 days, upon account that 6 
hours and 365 days was the mean ſelag ꝙear, 
and 4 times 6 hours made one natural day; 
but this, by experience, is found tobe too 
much by about 11 minutes, ſo that in about 
131 years this account will be one day too 
late, which occaſions the difference between 

the Jul an and Gregorian account or year. 
JULY” (S.) the name of the ſeventk month, 
according to the vulgar computation and 
formerly the fifth, but now alſo the ſeventh, 
according to the eivil account; about the 
zoth day of this month, what are com- 
monly called the dog days begin, which by 
reaſon of the fultrineſs of the air is ſeldom 
ſo healthful as the other ſeaſons of the year; 
the Painters repreſent this month by a ſtrong 
robuſt man, having a light yellow jacket on, 
'S ö El eating 
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JUN 
exting cherries, or other red fruits, which 
are now in their full prime, and ripeneſs, 
with a ſwarthy, ſun-burnt face, neck, and 
hands, his head crowned with a garland of 
centaury and thyme, bearing a ſcythe on his 
ſhoulder, with a bottle hanging at his girdle, 
and a lion by his fide, , | 
 JU'MBALS (S.) a pleaſant donfection, or ſu- 
gared paſte, 

JU'MBLE (V.) to make or mix confuſedly to- 

gether, to make a hodge-podge. 1 

JU'!MBLE (S.) a confuſed maſs or heap, a chaos, 
or hodge- podge. |; 

1 8 (V.) to leap with both feet cloſe to- 
gether. 33 ES 

JUMP (s.) the act of leaping with both feet 
cloſe, or the ſpace of ground that a perſon 
throws his whole body at one time in ſuch 2 
manner, F N K 

MPS (S.) an inferior kind of ſtays or bod - 
dice, worn by ſome women, not ſo ſtiff or 
ſull boned as ſtays, but higher and ſtiffer than 
a quilted waiſtcoat or jacket. 

JU'NCTO or JU'NTO (S.) a company of 
conſpirators, or a factious aſſembly of male- 
contents met together, either to exerciſe that 
authority which theic rebellion has put in their 
power, or to conſult of ways and means of 
carrying on and ſupporting their preſent and 
future defigns, 

JNC TURE (S.) a joining, cementing, or 
coupling together; alſo the very inſtant of 
time that any thing is done or tranſacted in; 
alſo the fate, condition, or poſture that any 
affairs ae isn. 7 | 

FUNE (s.) the fixth month by the yulgar com- 
putation, and formerly the fourth, but now 

alſo the fixth by the civil reckoning; the an- 
cients repreſent this month by a young man 
cloathed in a mantle of a deep green colour, 
-Having his head ornamented with a coronet of 
bents, king-cobs, and maigen- hair, holding in 

His left-hand an angle, in his right Cancer, and | 

on his arm a baſket of ſummer-fruits, - 


NETIN, JE/'NNETTING, or JOHN. | 


APPLE (S.) 2 ſmall eating apple that is firſt 
ripe in the month of June. : 
JUNIOR (A.) one younger in age, or of a 
ſhorter ſtanding in a college, &c. than ſome 
others, | 
JU'NIPER (S.) the name of a tree, or the 
berries growing thereon, from which a diſe 
| tilled liquor, called by the vulgar geneva, is 
made, 
JUNK (S.) any part or parcel of old cable, 
hawſers, &c. which are uſed to hang for fen- 
ders by the ſhip's fides, or elſe it is untwiſted, 


and made into plates for cables, rope yarn, JU'RATS (S.) in ſome count 


or ſinnet, and if it be rotten they make oak- 
ham of it. 

JU'NKETTING (S.) merry-making, feaſting, 
eating ſweat meats, &c. Re hee 
JU'NO (S.) among the old Heathens, was called 
the goddeſs of kingdoms and riches ; ſhe as 


JUR. 


and queen of the gods; ſhe goes b 

of names, and is reported to ere 
ſelf in a particular fountain every year, where 
the ftill recovered her youth, virginity, and 
vigour, AD, x 


| JUNO'NIA (s.) certain feaſts celebrated in ho. 


nour of Juno, at which time the maids of 
all ages ran races, and petitioned her to give 
them huſbands; at Rome an altar was erected 
to her as the goddeſs of marriage, where the 
new. married couple offered either a white 
cow, geeſe, or ravens, from which they took 
| the gall before they ſacrificed, and threw it 
behind the altar, to intimate that in that ate 
of life no bitterneſs of ſpirit ſhould remain, 
I'VORY (S.) elephant's teeth, or the leaves or 
plates cut out, off, or from the ſolid parts of 
the large tuſks of elephants, 


JU'/PITER (S.) called by the heathens the fa. 


ther of the gods and men; he went by abun. 
dance of names, and has as many monſtrous 
abſurd actions attributed to him as the extra- 
vagancy of a corrupted invention could poſ. 
fibly invent; in the preſent Afronomy, it is 
one of the ſeven planets marked N; its or. 
bit is between Saturn and Mars, has a rota- 
tion round its own axis in 9 hours 56 mi. 
nutes, and a periodical revolution round the 
ſun in 4332 days 12 hours, and is the biggeſt 
of all the planets, and is ſuppoſed to have a 
ſurface 400 times as large as that of the 
earth; in its courſe it is eclipſed by the moon, 
by the earth, and by Mars; Galileo firſt diſ- 
covered the 4 little ſtars or moons which 
move round him, called his ſatellites; the 
firſt or innermoſt of theſe makes its revolu- 
tion in x day, 18 hours, 32 minutes; the 
ſecond in 3 days, 13 bours, and 12 minutes; 
the third in 7 days, 3 hours, and 50 minutes; 
the fourth in 16 days, 18 hours, and 9 
minutes; to a beholder placed in Jupite, 
theſe ſatellites muſt afford a very agreeable 
proſpect; ſometimes they riſe all together, 
ſometimes they are all together in the mett- 
dian ranged one under another, and ſome- 
times all appear together in the horizon in 
different parts, and frequently undergo eclip- 
ſes ; the day and night are of the ſame length 
all over its ſurface, viz, five hours; there are 
four different kinds of months, and 4500 new 
moons, which are as often eclipſed as when 
in oppoſition to the ſun they fall into the 
ſhadow of Jupiter; among the Acht, 
Jupiter ſignißes the philoſophers ſtone; the 
Aſtrologers fignify by it magiſtrates, ſcholars 
j 8 igion. : 
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Ju RIS-CONSUL TUS. (S.) among the Ro- 


JUS | 
roots are held for the diſpatch- of law buſi- 
neſs. i SJV083 43-7 1 
| ICTION (S.) the power or autho- 
1 — a perſon. to decide matters 
brought before him; the power of a court, 


or the extent of any government or authority 


whatev 3 


was a perſon ſkilful or learned in the 
ors with Us, it means a council, ſerjeant, 


judge, Ke. ; 39030 3 
1URIS.PRUDENCE (S.) the learning, Mill, | 


knowledge, or ſcience of the laws, cuſtoms, 
ſtatutes, or other binding obligations upon 
any people or nation, for the well governing 
and regulating the commonwealth, 

TUROR (S.) a ſwearer, or one that takes an 
oath, and is commonly applied to thoſe who 
are ſworn (12 of them, or 24, called a jury) 
todeliver truth upon ſuch evidence as is given 
upon any cauſe in their hearing in an open 
court of judicatures ; | 

JURY (S.) in Common Lav, fignifies thoſe 24 
or 12 men who are ſworn to enquire into the 
truth of the matter of fact, according to the 


evidence given; the jury ought to be choſe | 


out of the ſame claſs or rank with the accu- 
ſed, and it he be a foreigner, he may demand 
the jury to be half foreigners, and half Engliſp- 
nen; 36 are choſe, againſt which the accuſed 
may odject to 24, and ſo pick out 12 at his 
pleaſure, who muſt all agree in their verdict, 
and unanimouſly declare him guilty or inno- 
cent, according to which the judge paſſes ſen- 
tence as the law directs, 

JURY.MAST (S.) is a yard, or other maſt 
put down into the ſtep of the fore or main- 
maſt, and faſtened into the partners, which 
being furniſhed with fails, &c. the ſhip is 
ſteered and ſailed as well as they can, when 
< or battle the fore er main-maſt is 
ol, 


JST (A.) ſincere, honeſt, meet, fit, right, 4 


reaſonable, ; 

JUST (s.) a ſport or exerciſe formerly uſed at 
the courts of princes, ſometimes called. tour- 
naments or tiltings, which conſiſted in fight- 
ng on horſeback, armed with armour, and 
a (pear or lance, one perſon to one, ; 

JUSTICE (S.) equity, reaſonableneſs, upright- 
neſs, or legality of a matter or thing; alſo 
the name of a ſupreme civil officer or ma- 
ziſtrate appointed by the king or common 
wealth to do right to the complainants by 
Way of law; of theſe there are many ſorts 
and diftinctions, as juſtices of the peace, who 
ae, or at leaſt ſhould be perſons of wealth, 
credit, and unexceptionable character, ap- 
E by the king's commiſſion to attend 
the peace of the county where they live, of 
which ſome are called of the quorum, or ſu- 
prior to the reſt, without the preſence or 
aſſent of whom no buſineſs of importance 
my be tranſacted; their office is to call be- 


| 168 
ſon all thieves, murderers, conſpirators, ri-- 
oters, or other diſturbers of the publick 
peace, or to admit ſome to bail, and order 
others to be whipped, &c, according to the 
nature of the offence. Fuftrce is painted in 
a crimſon mantle trimmed with filver, and 
was called the goddeſs Area, who holds a 
pair of ſcales in one hand, and a ſword in 
the other, a i 

Juſtices of Oyer and Terminer, are thoſe 
who are appointed to hear and determine 
what is to be done with offenders againſt 
the publick peace, as inſurrectious, riots, 

f thefts, &c, : 7 2 

Feuſtices of Goal Delivery, are thoſe who 
are commiſſioned to determine the cauſe of 
thoſe, who are committed to goal upon of- 
fences aha fur againſt the publick peace 
and ſafety of the commonwealth. _ | 

Juſtices of the Peace, are ſuch gentlemen 
or perſons of worth and credit, as are ap- 
pointed by the king to -hear complaints, and 
determine ſuch ſmall breaches of the publick 
peace, as by ſeveral acts of parliament are re- 

. ferred to them, and for the better regulating 
the providing of the poor, quartering of ſol- 
diers, committing of ' felons, &c. and theſe 
haue juriſdiction either within ſome particular 
corporation, liberty or county, of which ſome 
are called of the quorum, or chief, from the 
words guerum vas unum eſſe volumus, that was 
32 commiſſion. 757 
uſtices of Niſi Prius, and Fuftices of A. 
* are 5 the ſame, and try 4 * 
right and property between man and man. 

Chief Fuſtice of the King's Rench, is by his 
office a lord, whoſe buſineſs it is to hear and 

determine all pleas of the crown, wiz. treaſons, 
felonies, &cc. A 34 ne A 

Chief Fuſtice of the Common Pleas, hears and 

determines all cauſes, at the common-law, 
that is, all perſonal and real cauſes; and he 
is likewiſe a lord by his place, 8 

Lords Juſtices, are ſuch of the nobility to 
whom by deed the power of the executive 
part of the law is deputed by the king, during 
his abſence abroad in foreign countries, 8 

JUSTUCIARY (S.) one who acts as à, juſtice, 
and adminiſters right. | 
JU'/STIFIABLE (A.) that may be vindicated, 
defended, or proved to be in the right, 
JUSTIFICA/TION (S.) the vindication or 
clearing a perſon's character from ſome blame, 
or accuſation that was laid upon him; in Di- 
vinity, it is clearing a tranſgreſſor from the 
puniſhment threatened in the divine law, by 
applying or imputing Chrift's righteouſneſs to 
the ſinner, and pleading his merits and ſuf- 
ferings in behalf of the offender, 

JUSTIFY (V.) to vindicate, defend or clear, 

to prove right, innocent, or harmleſs; in 

Printing, it is the amending certain irregula- 
rities that ariſe by the letters in a form net 
being exactly ſized, and ſo rendering the 


e them, and examine and commit to pri- 


| lines uneven, | 1U'STLE 


Would alfo have it left out in thoſe Enghſþ | 


words derived from the Latin, which the 


KAY 


Ju's 10 ) move, | adding K to it, as mwufch, arithmerich . ny 
5 hip Gd AF Gade. 2885 and therefore 1 ** 5 it a diſtinct 12 2 
'STNESS S.) when applied to behaviour, upon account of the delten names in the pping 
Fe hae. 8 piety, &c. when] Bible, as Kade, Se. In dur Apbober, it An 
ſpoke of language, means the uſing the moſt | is the tenth letfer, and a eat number of negade 
j ; ö words that are begun with R, others be rated al 
pure, proper and fignificant phraſes ; when gun » Othe in * 
to thought, it means the arranging the ideas] with C, as Katbarine, or Catharine, Et. fuburd . 
of the mind fo methodically, that the truth | Gmply, as a numeral it ſtood for 250, but mo * 
or falſehood of a propoſition appears unde- | with a daſh over jt, thus, K, 150000, languay 
' Niably certain. Th KAARL CAT (S.) a country word for a "the on 
r (V.) to ſtand out or beyond the plane or] male or bore cat. 1 
line of another thing, part, or building. KAB (S) a Hebrew meaſure, holding about 7 pgs 
JUT or JU'TTY (S.) any part of a thing that | our int, : | = 10 
ſtands out or beyond the other parts. KA'BIN or KE'BIN (S.) a temporary fort of ;nd Fly 
TU'RNA (S.] a goddeſs or nymph wor- marriage pe: mitted in Turkey and Ala, by 3 
ſhipped by the Romans, and eſpecially by the which a man may take 2 woman to him for Hes ths 
women and maids; by the firſt, becauſe] his wife for any particular certain time limit- the hou 
| they expected by her aſſiſtance to have eaſy| ed, by entering his promiſe before the cadj, re 
and ſafe deliveries in child- birth; by the lat- of giving her a ſum of moncy agreed upon, — 
ter, that they might have good matches or | at his leaving her, or at the expiration of befides tl 
Huſbands; the ſtory is, that being a maid} the time limited. | | corpſe up 
of great beauty Jupiter fell in love with her, KALENDAR (S.) a diary, almanack, or e. ond 
and for the favour of mutual affection, he phemeris, that ſhews the ſeveral days of the Lice: a6 
| beſtowed immortality upon her, either by | week, month, year, & c. elp of 
changing her into a fountain, or making her KA'LENDS (S.) the name of the firſt day of eb 
the guardian of it, whoſe water was uſed in every month, according to the Roman com- right eye 
the facrifices, eſpecially in thoſe of the god- putation of time ; their month conſiſted of | batf th; 
deſs Veſta. kalends, nones and ides, for the underſtanding he's a 
JUVENILE (A.) youthful, imperfect, not yet | of which we are to obſerve, 1. That betyin terptuons 
ſufficiently ripe, &c. the nones and ides there is always a week's pit with it 
JU'XTA-POSITION (S.) a term in Natural | interval. 2. That only the kalends are fixed KLEE 
Philoſophy, expreſſing that order of aſſem- to a certain time of beginning, the nonet r 
blage of the component parts of any body,, falling ſometimes at one rime and ſometimes more proj 
_ that nature has appointed it, whereby one | at another, the greateſt difficulty being _ 1 h the 
body or matter is 8 ard diffinguithed account of the unequal length of the * ws” 
from another, by the ſeveral properties | themſelves, January, March, Moy, Ju h, wn ab 
wherewith it is endowed, and the uſes it Auguſt, Oftober, December, having 31 7 fon the 7. 
is fitted for, | a each, Februgry of 28, and ſornetimesd bo Mecha, to 
IVV (S.) a particular plant that twines about | days, April, June, 1. and er 7 faces in pr 
trees, as the oak, fticks cloſe to walls, of | of zo days each; and the Romer 1 Wiggin, 
creeps upon the ground, according to its ſi- f reckoning was backwards; you mu 15 0 e 
tuation for its ſupport; it is an ever- green, that in thoſe months of 31 days, W 9. ths cha, whict 
and was formerly confecrated to Bacchus, fall on the Izth of the ſame ou 1 ble which 
whoſe votaries had the form of an ivy leaff 14th day is called the 19th 0 * pray, 
impreſſed upon them with an hot iron. ends of February, the 15th is Mi h 1 called KECL or KB 
E23 . // 
whoſe market is weekly on Friday; diſtant | {ite kalendas, or the ay before t ; — ee 
from Londen 64 computed, and 74 meaſured] but this computation being 7 "ood b Rauſeous te 
miles. — TIED e to be clearly expreſſed and un of the perſon to | 
| Words, I refer you to the kalendar : to ike 
|. Latin Common prayer-book for th f  Eaeetn'( 
K KA'LI (S.) the ſea-herd _ 155 Wy: a ſmall rop 
: upon account that the aſhes wy laſe from galling 
_—_ | | being burnt, are made uſe of in mak ing gay KECKS (s. 
difputes have ariſen and areftill| ſoap, &c. Is vernet, 0 plants, &c, 
Re LY > ihe Crammedoy, whe TK AN (S.) SH cours for a £0 h «therwiſe, 
ther K be a different letter from C, becauſe TS . . noiſe, or cry out lik Krb li 
- the Latins very ſeldom uſed it otherwiſe than W ( 4% "fo to breathe with gen dif EDGE (v 
as a numeral ; the French, in imitation of 6 Fave 3 | | i rou 
Spelz in the foreign names of places;/ men, | KAY of KEY (s.) 2 wharf, or pla fill nary to 
cepting.in the foreign Ne rd os fit for, and ordered to be uſed as 2 pre” 8 
or things, &c, upon which account ſome t for, fees, ot cha Pp 


land goods, certain rates, 
being ſettle for that purpoſe. 


.. common Eg %% ulage is to Rrengthen, by 


- * 


| money Pal 
KAY/AGE or KEY!AGE (s) mow? I, 


— 4 


ä 
«harfage, or the liberty of landing or 

| * _ at a wharf or key. | 
ABR or KE/BBERS (S.) 4 fort of re- 
nepades or apoſtate. heazhens that are tole- 
rated at Iſpahon in Perſia, and dwell in the 
fuburb Kerabarb ; they have nothing com- 
mon with tbe other Perſians fave only the 
language, their habit is wholly different, they 
wear great beards contrary to the cuſtom of 
the country; they have neither temples nor 
prieſts, nor do they uſe any books of mora- 
lity or devotion, yet they believe the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and ſomething of a hell 
and Flyfien Field, conformable to the opi- | 
nions of the old heathens; when any one 
dies, they let out a cock into the field from 
the houſe of the deceaſed perſon, and if it 
happens to be ſnapped up by a fox, they 
conclude the ſoul of the departed to be ſafe; 
befides this method of trial, they dreſs the 
corpſe up in its beſt cloaths, and ornaments, 
and carry it to the church- yard or burying 
lace, and prop it up againſt the wall by the 
elp of a forked ftick, and if the ravens or 
other. birds of prey chance to pick out its 
right eye, they infallibly conclude him ſafe ; 
+ but if the left eye, then they are as certain 
he is damned, and in a diſgraceful, con- 
temptuonus manner throw the body into the 

pit with its head downwards, ; 

KEBLEH, KVBLEH, or KI'BLAH (S.) the 
name of the temple of Mecba, or to ſpeak 
more properly of the ſquare tower, which 
is in the midſt of the amphitheatre of that 
moſque z it ſignifies, in Frabich, a place to 


which men turn their faces, and for that rea- 


ſon the Turks call Chat patt of the moſque at 
Mecba, towards which they are to turn their 
faces in prayer by this name, and according- 


h there is a niche in the wall of all the 


moſques of Turkey that looks towards Me- 
cha, which ſerves for a direction to the peo- 
ple which way to turn themſelves when they 
pray. 
KECL or KE'CKLE (V.] to make a noiſe in 
the throat, by reaſon of a difficulty in fetch- 
ing breath,” and' alſo by reaſon of ſomething 
Rauſeous to the ſtomach, that occaſions a 
perſon to reach, as though they were going 
to vomit, | 
KECKLE (V.) among the Sailors, is to wind 
a ſmall rope about the cable to preſerve it 
from galling in the hawſe or ſhip's quarter. 
KECKS (s.) the talks or hollow | tems of 
plants, &c, thoroughly dried in the fun, or 
otherwiſe, by means whereof they become 
KEDGE (V.) when in a narrow river a ſhip 
1s to be brought up or down, the wind being 
Contrary to the tide, 


ro rg Pate 
nich the tide, and the ſhip is to yo 


de, then they ſet the fore · ſail, or 
ene ail, and the mizen, and ſo let her 

ve with the tide, which is done to flat her 
about, if ſhe come too near the ſhore; alſs a 


KEE 


which is let fall in the middle of the ſtream, 

if the ſhip come too near the ſhore, and fo 
wind her head about by that, and then lift up 
the anchor again. Be | 

KE'DGER (S.) the ſeaman's name for the an- 
chor of a ſmall ſhip, veſſel, or boat. 

KEEL (S.) the firſt timber that is laid in a 
ſhip, to which all the others are faſtened ; 
ſo much as lies in a ſtraight line, the one end 
whereof is ſcarfed in the ſtem, and the other 
is let into the ſtern-poſt; to this all the 
ground timbers fore and aft are bolted, and 
the upper works raiſed ; when a ſhip has a 
deep keel, it is ſaid to have a rank one, 
which is proper to keep her from rolling; 
after a ſhip is built, and the flaats too much, 
they put on a falſe tel, or another over that 
with which the was built, to make her take 

deeper hold in the water, ; 

KEE'/LAGE (S.) a duty paid by ſhips at their 
entrance into ſome ports. 33 

KEEL-HA'LING or RAK ING (S.] a ſea pu- 
nifſhment exerciſed on malefactors, thus; a 
rope being faſtened under the arms, about 
the waiſt, and under the breech of the of- 
fender, he is hoiſted up to the end of the 
yard, from whence he is let down into the 
ſea, and being drawn under the ſhip's keel, 
is taken up on the other fide of the ſhip. 

KEE'L-ROPE (S.) a rope which runs along 
upon the keel within the ground-timbers, 
one end coming out before, the other abaft; 
the uſe of it it to clear thoſe holes when 

they are filled with ballaſt, or any thing elſe, 

ſo as the water which lies betwixt je + time 
bers cannot come to the well of the pump. 

KEE'/LSON (S.) the loweſt piece of timber 

within the ſhip's hold, that lies all along up- 

on the ground timbers, directly over the 
keel, through which the bolts are driven, 

. Which faſten the keelſon ground timbers and 
the keel tagether. - 5 

KEEN (A.) ſharp, cutting, applied bath ta edge 
tools, and alſo to ſatyrical, witty writings. 

KEEF/NNESS (S.) wittineſs, ſharpneſs, or fit - 
neſs to cut; ſatyricalneſs, cunningnels, ſub- 
tilneſs. I 

KEEP (V.) to preſerve or retain in one's cuſ- 
tody, to look after, nouriſh, or preſerve. 

KEE PER (S.) an officer to whom the care 
and ſafety of a perſon, place or thing is 
committed, that it may be ready for the uſe 
it was intended whenever it was called for ; 
many officers under the crown are called keep- 
ers or wardens, as the keeper or warden of 

the Mint, the foreſt, the great ſeal, &c, the 
keeper of the great feal is a lord by his place, 
and one of the king's privy-council, through 
whoſe hands all charters, commiſlſions, and 

ants from the king paſs, which without be- 
ing ſealed with the great ſeal are not valid ; 
becauſe, in the ſenſe of the law, the king is 
a corporation and paſſeth nothing firmly but 
under the ſaid ſeal, which is a ſign of the 


| 


ſmall anchor is uſed in the head of the boat 
wth 2 hauſer that comes from the ſhip, 


publick faith of the kingdom, and thetefore to 
be 


KEN 
de held in.the higheft eſteem and reputation. 
REE PING-CULLV (S.) one that maintains a 
whore or miſtreſs, and parts with his money 
very freely to her. | 
KEG, KAG, or KIT (S.) any ſmall barrel 
or veſſel, particularly thoſe broad, flat ones 
in which pickled ſalmon or other fiſh is bar- 
relled up. : 
KE FF AL (S.) a horſe, | 
KE'LTER (S.) order * diſpoſition, regularity, 
| fitneſs, or preparedneſs for a thing. 

KEMB or COMB (S.) an inftrument to clean 
and untangle a perſon's hair with; alſo to 
dreſs flax, &c. 

KEMB (V.) to dreſs or clean hair, flax, 

hemp, &c. 

KE'MBO (V.) to ſet or put one's hand upon 
one's hip, to ſtrut or look big. 
KEN (S.) a cant-name for a dwelling-houſe of 
any ſort, but more particularly cottages. 


KEN (v.) to know, diſcover, perceive, or] 


find out at a diſtance z ſo when a perſon may 
be ſeen and known at a diſtance, he is ſaid to 
be within ken. 
KE'NDAL (S.) in Wefmoreland, a large, fair, 


trading town, particularly for the manufac- |. 


tures of cottons, cÞths, druggets, hats, ſtock- 
ings, &c. King James I. chang'd their old 
charter for a new one, by which he put the 
. . government of the town in a mayor, 12 alder- 
men, and 24 burgeſſes or common. council 
men, with inferior officers; the town is plea- 
ſantly feated in a good air upon the river Can, 
and conſiſts of two great ftreets croſſing one 
another, and in them a great market weekly 
on Saturdays for proviſions, and alſo a great 
beaſt market once a fortnight; to this town 
belong ſeven trading- companies, wiz. mer- 
cers, ſheermen, cordwainers, tanners, glovers, 
taylors and pewterers, each of which have an 
hall to meet in; the church is very large and 
beautiful, having five rows of pillars in it, and 
has 12 chapels of eaſe, with a good free ſchool 


well endowed with exhibitions for its ſcholars | 


in Qucen's-Ceollege, Oxford; the clothing trade 
was firſt ſettled - here by King Edward III, 
who brought over divers Dutchmen to teach the 
Engliſo, and placed them in ſeveral counties 
for that purpoſe ; diftant from London 203 
- computed, and 257 meaſured miles, | 
KENILWORTH (S.) in Warwickſhire, a 
handſome, large town, formerly noted for a 
- fine caſtle upon which Robert Earl of Leiceſter 
| ſpent G6e,coo/, in building, repairing, and 
beautifying thereof; diftaht from London 
78 computed miles, 
KENK (S.) a Sea;jterm for a rope or cable that 
doubles or twiſts upon. the pully or block, and 
ſo does not run freely, ; | 
KE'NNEL (S.) the hole or lodging place of a 
dog, fox, &c. alſo the vulgar name for a chan- 
nel or common place where the water drains 
off in ſtreets; alſo a pack or company of 
hounds or hunting dogs are called a kenze! of 
; hounds, 0 ' . 8 


* 


N 


KENT. (S.) is a maritime county, boy there b. 
the eaſt and part of the ſout 1 2 ire hay 
and the other part by Suſſex, on the weſt by went fid 
part of Surrey, and on the north by the is the on 
Thames ; the length from Ramſgate in the iſſe lead is fi 
of Thanet in the weſt, to the iſle of Cain turday z 
northward is about 56 miles; and about 26 and 283 ! 
miles broad, which makes the circumference KETCH ( 
about 160 miles; in the time of the hey. to bring 1 
tarchy it was an intire kingdom by itſelf; | large ſhips 
is jn the form of the head of a battle ax ; KE'/TTERII 
the air, though thick, upon account of the lantly feat 
vapours arifing from. the ſea and rivers that town, and 
ſurround it, is * both wholeſome and tem. Saturday ; 
perate ; the foil towards the eaſt is uneven, and 72 me 
riſing into little hills; the weſt is more level KETTLE (+ 
and woody, in all places fruitful, and equal liquors, for 
any other part of the realm for plenty; it is KEY (.) a 
divided into five laths, and they into ſundry | opened and 
hundreds, in which are about 39,300 houſes, in which t 
408 pariſhes, and 30 towns; it ſends ten ſuppoſed to 
members to parliament, and” contains about flat or ſha 
2 50, ooo inhabitants. | | zope it is 
K ERB or KIRB (S.) the uppermoſt or top half; A an 
| ſtone or timber upon the mouth of a well; uſe no artif 
alſo the large timbers that are put to dyers ur] 8 
vats, &c. | | a0OVe | 
KERCHIEF or CO'VER-CLOTH (s.) 1 C is gatur 
thin light garment, made of all forts of tones immed 
ſtuff, ſometimes to be tied or thrown round or tone bel 
the neck or head of a perſon, or to wer in the other let 
the pocket to be taken out by the hand to ted or ſharpe 
wipe off the duſt, ſweat, or other mucus of fnition, In 
nature, ö or vault is t 
KERMEs (S.) a kind of huſk or excreſcence, to fill up the 
as is generally imagined, about the ſize of a protuberant 
juniper-berry, round, ſmooth, and ſhining, tinCtion and 
of a beautiful red, and full of mucilaginous to the differ 
juice of the ſame colour, that ſticks to the ferent!y orgat 
; holm-oak of Spain, and other hot countries; the power of 
it has a vinous ſmell, but a bitter, yet agree- and in Secret 
able taſte, and its liquor contains abundance manner of int 
of ſmall eggs or ſeeds, which become inſet contraCtions, 


what is writte 
Inflraments, f. 
chords, &c, tl 
wood, ivory, 
placed to raiſe 
n 

moaky town 
Thurſday. it 
Avon, and its 
the neighbour 
in which' ape fi 
of ſerpents h 
preſentation of 
HA/ZINE (S. ; 
Where the ACc01 


of a ſcarlet? colour, by ſome uſed both in 
dying ſcarlets, and alſo as a cordial, for which 
| reaſon they are confected. 

KERN or CORN (V.) to ſalt beef, pork, fil, 

Kc. that it may keep ſweet a great while, 
KERN (S.) a ſoldier in the 1rjÞ infanty, 
who uſed formerly to be armed with a dat 
and a ſword which had a ſmall rope faſtened 
to it, that when they threw or caſt it at their 
enemies (which was their cuſtom) they wieght 
draw it back again; in owr Statutes, it figaifes 
a a ſtrolling vagabond. 15 
KE RNEL (S.) the inſide or eatable 
nut, the ſeeds or ſtones of an apple, orange: 
apricot, &c, alſo the beſt or choiceſi part of 
a book, ſpeech, &c. be 
KE'RSEY (S.) a woollen manufaktute, be. 


part of a 


tween a ſtuff and a cloth. | occafi l 
| KESWICK (s.) in Cumberland, was fuel KK 40 0 - 
a place of good note, but now much decayed; d which, 15 


it is ſeated in a vale, ſurrounded by ver) hi 


| bills, and is pow chiefly inhabited by dhe 


{there 60k 
| BE 5 which tuns by this town, which 

jj the only noted place in Europe, where black 
lead is found; t 


turday 3 


Sc 
ing ſoveral mines in and near it) 
their ſmelting-bouſe by the Dar- 


e market is weekly on Sa- 
diſtant from Landon 218 computed, 
and 283 meaſured miles. 


KE!TCH (S.) a ſmall ſhip ot boat that is uſed 


to bring fiſh to market, and for tenders to 


large ſhips. 


KPTTERING (S.) in Worthamptorſbire, plea- 


ſantly ſeated on a rifing ground, is 2 handſome 


town, and hath a well-frequented market on 


Saturday ; diſtant from London 57 computed, 
and 72 meaſured miles. b 


KETTLE (S.) a broad open veſſel uſed to boil 


liquors, food, Sc. in. 


KEY (S.) an inſtrument where with locks are 


opened and ſhut 5 in Muſick, it is that note 


uin which the airs of every compoſition are 


ſuppoſed to cloſe or end, and which is called 
flat or ſharp, according as the third note 
above it is two whole tones, or one and a 
half; A and C are the two natural keys that 
uſe no artificial ſharps or flats; A is natu- 
rally flat, and has one whole tone and a 
half above it, and a whole tone below it; 
C is naturally harp, and has two whole 
tones immediately above it, and a half note 
er tone below or under it, and whenever 
the other letters are uſed, they muſt be flat. 
ted or ſharped to make them anſwer this de- 
finition, In Architecture, the key of an arch 
or vault is the top ar laſt ſtone that is put in 
to fill up the ſpace, and is uſually ſet a little 
protuberant beyond the reſt, both for dif. 
tinction and ornament-ſake, and according 
to the different orders it is uſed in, it is dif- 
ſerent / ornamented; in Church Matters, it is 
the power of excommunicating or abſolving; 
and in Secret Writing, it is the alphabet or 
manner of interpreting the marks, characters, 
contraſtions, orders, &c, uſed to conceal 
what is written from vulgar eyes; in Mufical 
Iifrumenti, ſuch as ſpinnets, organs, harpſi- 
chords, &c, they are thoſe little pieces of flat 


placed to raiſe the jacks, 


ſmoaky town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Thurſday ; it has a fine ſtone bridge over the 
Hom, and its principal trade is malting ; in 
the neighbourhood of this town is a quarry, 
in which' ape frequently found tones in form 
of ſerpents, but generally without any re- 
preſentation of a head. 

HA'ZINE (8.) the grand ſeignior's treaſury, 


8 and alſo part of the wardrobe. 
ES (S.] a troubleſome ſore that ariſes in the 


eons] by levere cold. 
71 SOR. ſtrike a perſon with one's foot, 


— 
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wood, ivory &c, upon which the fingers are 
EYINSHAM (s.) in Somerſetſhire, a foggy, 


Where the accounts of the ſeveral provinces are | 


heels of children, and ſome grown people, 


E I L- 
KFCK.SHAWS (S.) dainties, niceties or ra- 
rities, as cheeſe · cakes, fricaſies, c. 
KID (S.) the young of a goat; alſs a nick- 

name for a child or young perſon, 

KI'DDERMINSTER (S.) in Worceſterſhire, a 
large, compact, and well-inhabited town, 
ſituated on the Sour ; the people are wholly 
employed in weaving woollen cloths and 
lindſey-woolſeys, which latter are very rarely 
made any where elſe ; it is governed by a 
bailiff, 12 capital burgeſſes, 25 common- 
council men, and proper ſubordinate officers ; 
it has a good market weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtant from Londen 89 computed, and 104 
meaſured miles, 

KIVDNAP (V.) to trepan or ſteal away chil- 

dren or young perſons, by deluding them with 

ſpecious pretences. 

KI'DNAPPER (S.) one that decoys children 

away, and ſhips them, or ſells them for the 

plantations, _ 

KI'DNEYS (S.) that part of an animal whoſe 

uſe is to ſeparate the urine from the blood; 

their number is commonly but two, though 

ſometimes more, and ſometimes leſs, which 


culus lumbaris on the right fide, the other 
between the ſpleen and the ſame muſcle on 
the left ſide; in man the right is lower than 
the left ; but in quadrupeds it is commonly 


; brane, and to the bladder by the ureters; their 
figure ſomewhat reſembles a bean; they are 


| hath arteries and veins, In common Converſa- 
tion, it means 2 party, or a perſon's inclination, 


of a ſtrange Aidney, meaning of an odd humour 
or diſpoſition; there is alſo a pleaſant ſort of 
ſummer pulſe called Aidney beans by ſome, or 
: French beans by others. 
KIDWE'LLY (S.) in Carmarth.nfhire, South- 
Wales, a mean, tho a mayor-town, ſeated on 
the Severn, frequented chiefly by fiſhermen, 
and has two markets weekly, iz. on Thurſ- 
day and Saturday; diſtant: from Landen 174 
computed, and 222 meaſured miles. 
KILGA/RREN (S.) in Penbroteſpire, South 
Wales, ſeated on a rock, a very long town, 
conſiſting of one ſtreet, governed by a port. 
reeve and bailiffs, with a good market weekly 
on Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 160-com- 
puted, and 189. meaſured miles, 


is a town about half a mile long, drily ſituated 
upon the Woulds; it has a market weekly 


puted, and 200 meaſured miles, 
KILL or KILN (S.) a furnace ar place where 

bricks, pipes, potters ware, &c. ate burnt; 
alſo a method of drying malt. f 


KILL (V.) violently to. take away; deptirs of, 
- C 


are ſituate the one between the liver and muſ- 
the contrary; they are faſtened to the loins 
and the diaphragm, by their exterior mem 


of a glandulous ſubſtance, interſperſed with _ + 
very ſmall urinary pipes or canals; they are 
covered with two membranes, each of which 


as, Hs is one of the kidney, &c. or, He is one 


KULHAM (s.) in the Zaſt-Riding of Yorkſhire, - 


on Thurſday ;, diſtant from London 157 come 


K IN 
or defiroy the life of any creature, tree, or 


lant. 

KIMBO/LTON (S.) in Huntingdonſhire, a pretty 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Friday ; 
diſtant from London 47 computed, and 54 

meaſured miles. 

- KIN or K NDRED (S.) relations, or thoſe 

allied both by blood and marriage. | 

KIND (S.) a ſort, ſpecies, or manner of a 
thing, > 

KIND (A.) loving, affectionate, tender, well 
diſpoſed, | 

KINDLE (V.) to light, ſtir up, increaſe, or 
cauſe fire where none appeared, to begin and 
promote quarrels, diſſenſions, &c. alſo ſpoken 
of the bringing forth young by rabbits, 

KI'NDNESS (S.) good offices, friendly ac- 
tions, beneficence, charity, &c. 

KING (S.) the ſupreme magiſtrate, monarch, 
or potentate, in thoſe nations where a ſingle 
perſon has the power over the people, as in 
England, France, Spain; among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, they were both rulers 
and prieſts, The common language of kings 
is zwe, which began in England in the time 
of king Jobn; with Us, the law makes it 
high treaſon barely to imagine or intend the 
death of the king; he is impowered by the 
prerogative of his office, to make war or 
peace, leagues and treaties; to give commiſ- 
fions for impreſſing ſoldiers, diſpoſe of maga- 
Zines, caſtles, ſhips, publick monies, &c, he 
convokes, adjourns, prorogues and diſſolves 

arliaments, and may refuſe his aſſent to any 
bin paſſed by both houſes, without giving his 
reaſons for it; he may increaſe the number 


of members of either houſe of parliament at | 


pleaſure, by creating new peers, and beſtow- 
ing privileges on towns to ſend, that at pre- 
ſent have no right of ſending burgeſſes; he 
may enfranchiſe an alien, and make him a: 
denizen; debts due to him are always to be 


firſt ſatisfied in caſe of an executorſhip, &c. | 


and till his debt is ſatisfied, he may protect 
the debtor from the arreſts of - others ; he 
may diftrain for his whole debt of a tenant 


that holds but part of the land, is not obliged'| - 
to demand his rent as others are, may ſue | 


in what court he pleaſes, and diſtrain where 
he liſts ; in all doubtful caſes, no ftatute re - 
ſtrains him, unleſs he be particularly named, 
In caſes where the king is plaintiff, his offi- 
cers with an arreſt may enter, and if denied, 
may break open the houſe, and ſeize the 


party; he has the cuſtody of the eftates of | 


idiots and lunaticks, and all eftates revert, to 


him when no heir is to be found; all treaſure |. 


trove, that is, money, plate or bullion found, 
and the owners not known, belongs to him; 
and alſo all waifs, trays, wrecks, lands re- 
covered from the ſea, &c. He can unite, 
ſeparate, enlarge, or contract the limits of 
biſhopricky or eccleſiaſtical benefices, and by 
his letters erect new biſhopricks, colleges, &c. 


* 


de can diſpenſe with the rig our of fuck — | 


IN 


gaſtical laws that are not confirm 
of parliament, as for a en ping 54 
a biſhop to hold a benefice i, ma, L. 


he can diſpenſe with ſuch a : 

where he himſelf alone is . 5 | fo — 
derate the ſeverity of the law ad, 2 
equity, to pardon a man condemned b b i ſecond 

except in appeals of murder; the laws Par, third 
various perfections to him, belonging to w 1e 
other man; no flaw or weakneſs is found in KINGS 
him, no injuſtice or error, no negligene althouy 
infamy, ſtain or corruption of blood: hei 2 — 
ſaid to be a corporation in himſelf, and ſont * L 
liable to death ; the minute one ling dis, ſured n 
his heir is &ing folly and abſolutely, vithat KI'NGSC 
any ceremony of coronation, &c, yet, no. Hire, ſe 
withſtanding all theſe great privileges, þ former] 

cannot make new laws, or raiſe new taxz kings 
without the conſent of the people aſſembli diſtant 4 
by their repreſentatives in parliament, Tha meaſure, 
are ſome officers that have this appellatir KINGST 
and are called kings at arms, which are th which it 
principal heralds to pronounce the king's ples of Surrey 
ſure, as to peace, war, &c, Formerly th and anci 
were created by the king himſelf, but nowt is week! 
ceremony 1s performed by the eatl marſhi for the ce 
who is commiſſioned for this purpoſe, by a formerly 
inſtrument duly ſigned by the king himelj Britiſh an 
at the creating garter king at arms, the tant from 
lowing particulars are provided, dix. a bod ſured mile 
and a ſword to be {worn upon, a gilt coy KINSMA\ 
and 2 collar of SS, a bowl of wine, whi below a b 
is the new garter's fee, and a coat of family ; a 
of velvet richly embroidered : The form KINSWOA 
Coronation is as follows; / firſt, garter Enes KINTAL | 
ing down before the king, or his repreſen eaſtern na 
tive the earl marſhal, his majeſty's ſo various cu; 
lying on a book, garter lays his hand up like our hi 
the book and ſword, while Clareucicux rea in groſs we 
the oatb, upon which garter kiſſes the beg KIPE (.) . 
and ſword ; then Clarencieux reads the lette KI'RBY-MC 
patents of his office, at the cloſe of whit ding of Yay: 
the ear] marſhal takes the bowl of wine, at Which tho 
pouring it upon his head, names him 7 hath week] 
after this he puts on him his coat of arm diſtant fron 
the collar of SS about his neck, and tl meaſured" m 
crown upon his head: Clarencieux and No KI'RBY-STE 
rey are much the ſame, A common herd (S.) in Wy 
has no crown, and his collar of SS js pl ing-weavers 
ſilver, and his coat is only ſatin embroiden Friday; diff 
with gold: The difference between 2 and 224 me: 
and purſuivant is, that the Jatter's coat KIRK (s.) tl 
arms is damaſk embroidered, and the ol Place of mee 
. ſomewhat different. RAM 
King: Widow, was the widow ct Whoſe marks 
of the king's tenant in chief, who to ker ly remark 
land after her huſband's deceaſe, was obli Henry Call 
to-make oath in Chancery, that ſhe would! Jear 1674, ir 
marry without the king's leave. tant from 7, 
KI/NCDOM (s.) in common Speech, m meaſured mil 
the dominions, lands, or countries ful IRK-0'SWA 
to a prince called a King; in Fb OWN with a 
means only a certain diſtribution of . at from 
productions, as the vegetable kings * aured mile 


mineral kingdom, Cc. 1 


KIR 
dss.) the names of four canonĩcal books 
in the Old Teſtament, ſo called, becauſe the; 
relate the hiſtory of the kings of Iſrael, and 
Judab 3 the two firſt are commonly called 
the firſt and ſecond books of Samuel; it is 
| ſuppoſed that Samuel wrote part of the firſt, 
that Cad and Nathan continued it and the 


K N 


ſecond, and that Abijab and Iddo wrote the 


third, and that the writer of the fourth is 
intirely uncertain. 

KI/NGSBR 
although it be but a mean town, yet it has 
2 good market weekly on Saturday; diſtant 
from London 170 computed, and 202 mea- 
ſured miles, | | 

KINNGSCLERE (S.) a pleaſant town in Hamp- 
ſire, ſeated in the wood-lands, was famous 
formerly for being the ſeat of the Saxon 
kings; its market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London 45 computed, and 52 
meaſured miles, | 

KINGSTON UPON THAMES (S.) (over 
which it hath a large bridge) ia the county 
of Surrey, is a large, well-built, pleaſant, 
and ancient corporate town, whoſe market 
is weekly on Saturday; the ſummer aſſize: 
for the county are uſually held here; it was 
formerly noted for being the place where the 
Eritiſo and Saxon kings were crowned ; diſ- 
tant from London 10 computed, and Ia mea- 
ſured miles. | 

KINSMAN (S.) a male couſin, or relation 
below a brother, one of the ſame blood er 
family; alſo one allied by marriage. $f 


KINSWOMAN (S.) a the coufin, ce. 

KINTAL (S.) the ſtandard weight of many 
eaſtern nations, which, according to their 
various cuſtoms, weighs more or leſs, and is 
like our hundred weight, to which all others 


in groſs weight have relation. * 
KIPE (S.) a fort of wicker fiſh-nets 
AVRBY-MORE SIDE (S.) in the North-R:- 
ding of Lortſpire on the edge of the moors, 
which tho" but an indifferent town, yet it 
hath weekly a good market on Wedneſday ; 
diſtant from London 167 computed, and 99 
meaſured miles, © © 0 ; | 
KIRBY-STEVENS or KIRKBV-STEVEN 
(S.) in Weſtmoreland, a noted town for ſtock- 
INg-Weavers ; 
Friday; diſtant from London 188 computed, 
and 224 meaſured miles; c Ihe, 
KIRK (S.) the Scotch term for a church, or 
＋ of meeting for religious worſhip, 
IRKHAM (S.) a ſmall town in Lancaſhire, 
whoſe market is 
only remarkable for a free-ſchool founded 
by Herry Catbern, citizen of London, in the 
Yar 1674, in which are three maſters 3 dif- 
tant from London 162 computed, and 191 


meaſured 'miles, 
(S.) in Cumberland, a poor 


ö 


IRK-0'SWALD 


town with à market weekly on Thurſday 3 . 
and 2591 


Uiſtant trom Londen 210 computed, 
4 1 a N Sr 6 


- wn. 


DoE (S.) in Devonſhire, which | 


has a good market weekly on 


weekly on Tueſday ; and 


I NA 
| EVRTLE (S.) a bundle of flax or hemp, edu- 
taining 22 heads of about five pqunds each. 
EVRITON (S.) in Lincolnſbtre, a conſiderable 
town Wwhoſe market is weekly on Saturday; 
diſtant from. Londen 117 computed, and 137 
meaſured miles. | 
KISS (V.) to ſalute with kindneſs and teſpect 
by touching the lips or cheek-of one perſon 
with the lips of another, mA. 
KISS (S.) e ſalute, or friendly expreſſion of 
loye and reſpect, with the lips of one perſon 
being applied to the lips or ciieck, of another. 
KIT (S.) the contraction of the name of 
Chriſlopher ; alſo a ſmall fiddle that dancing- 


maſters carry in their pockets ; alſo a broad, 


ſhallow tub to put pickled ialmon in. 

KIUTCHIN (S.) in Architefure, is commonly 
one of the loweſt rooms in a houſe, wherein 
the victuals for the family is dreſſed; but in 
noblemens and gentlemens feats or palaces, 
it is commonly one of the out-offices, that 
the grandeur of the building may not be leſ- 
lened or incommoded by the meanneſs or any 
incoavenience of the office, 

KVTCHIN-STUFF (S.) the gredfſe, fat, and 
waſte that ariſes from the ſeveral offices per- 
formed in the cocking of victuals, whether 
it be boiled, roaſted, baked, fried, &c. and 
it is commonly the cook's perquiſite. 

KITE (S.) a large bird of prey; alſo a play 
thing or amuſement for chileren, made of 
paper properly paſted upon packthread tied 
to a piece of hoop ſick, in the form of part 

of the circle cut out from the center, which 
being duly poiſed by a long tail filled with 
pieces of paper tied at a moderate diſtance 
from one another, by means of the wind is 
lifted up intp the air to a very great height, 
according to. the make of the machine, and 
quantity of thread or twine allowed to it. 

KFTLING or KUTTEN (S.) a young cat, 

male or female, ' wg 

KLICK (V.) to make a particular noiſe like 
the ſtapping of a mill. ; 

KLYCKER (S.) a journeyman ſhoe-maker 
that ſtands at the door to invite cuſtomers 
in to buy wares; alſo the fore-man, or one 

- that cuts out the work for the ſeats-men or 
- makers 3 alſo a ſaleman's fervagt that in- 
vites cuſtomers to buy cloaths, who by way 
of deriſion is called a_barker. 3 

KLICKETING (S.) the huntſman's phraſe 
for the time when a hare, &c. takes buck, 

KNACK (S.) a ſleight in any art, che crair or 

' myſtery in any trade, a pretty artifice or le- 
gerdemain trick. N 5 

KNAG (S.) a portuberance, bump, knob or 

\ knot that ſtands or grows out upon a tree, 
a ftag's horns, &c. A ; 

KNA/GGY (A.) kngtty, or full of bumps or 
bunches. 2 27 5s 2 

KNA! P- SACK (S.) a: bag or ſack made of 

leather, thick cloth, Sc. in which ſoldiers 

carry neceſſaries from place to place, by ſling- 
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of Yorkfhire, a town three furlongs in length, 
almoſt incompaſſed with the deep river Nid, 
and was ſtrengthened with a caſtle ſituated 
upon a craggy rock, which is now demoliſhed, 
but it is ſtill famous for the ſweet ſpaw, or 
vitrioline well, the ſtinking or ſulphur well, 
St. Mugufſe's well, and the dropping well; 
Ekewiſe for the ſoil's being exceedingly adapted 
for the growing of liquorice, and a ſort of 
- marle; both yellow and ſoft, which makes 
extraordinary manure; this is a borough 
town, that ſends two members to parliament z 
it has a good market weekly on Wedneſday ; 
149 computed, and 
175 meaſured miles. 2 
KNAVE (S.) when applied to Children, is a 
familiar word of pleaſure 3 and anciently ſig- 
nified a ſervant; ſo in the old tranſlation of 
the Bible, it is rendered Paul the knave of 
Chriſt ; but now it generally means a cheating 
impoſing, raſcally fellow. 
- \Knave Line, in Sbip- building, is à rope, 
the end of which is faſtened to the croſs- 
trees under the main or fore-top, and fo 
comes down by the ties of the ramhead, unto 
which there is ſeized a piece of billet about 
two foot long, with-a hole in the end of it, in 
which the line is reeved and brought to the 
mi p's fide, and haled up tort to the ſails, the 
uſe whereof is to keep the ties and halliards 
from turning upon one another. 


very, or mean ſervice, but now generally 
means cheating, and other vile practices. 


ceitful, &c, 
paſte, to make pies or bread with. 


the body that terminates the thigh and de- 
gins the leg; in Ship · building, thoſe crooked 
timbers that bind the beams and futtocks 
together by being bolted into both of them, 
are called &nees, Nao] 
KNEEL (V.) to ſtand or bear one's ſelf upon 
one's knees, as if upon one's feet, and this 
is by us eſteemed the moſt humble poſture 
of ſupplicants of all forts, and is therefore 
uſed in the church at the confeſſions, like- 
wiſe at the delivery of petitions in the King's 
| preſence, and in courts of judicature upon 
extraordinary occaſions, WH 
KNEE'LING (S.) the act of bowing down, 
or reſting upon the knees, and is commonly 
the fizn of ſubmiſſion to, or adoration. of 
the perſon or thing before, or to whom it is 
done. c 
KNELL (S.) the ſound of a paſling bell, for- 
merly rung or tolled at a dying perſon's de- 
parture, and now at the time of burial, or 
quickly after their death; alſo the tone or 


meurnful occaſion. 


KNA'RESBOROUGH (s.) in the 7. Riding | 


ſound of a bell rung upon any ſuch like 


WC 


KNA'VERY: (S.) formerly fignified only fla- | 


KNA VIS I (A.) diſhoneſt, fraudulent, de- | 
KNEAD(V.) to work dough in a trough fit for | 
KNEE (S.) in Anatomy, is that part or joint of 


KNICK-KNACKETA'RIAN (S.) a dealer, 
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eller, collector, or delighter in toys, ws 


ſities, rarities, &c. N oy 
KNUCK-KNACKS. (S.) toys, dainties, cor: oy 
oſities, «05> — 55 Fon, IN thoſe; 
KNIFE. (S.) a ſharp inſtroment uſed up Wage 
ps ag 5 victuals, pare lea. er 
er thin, ſha 
tobacco, &c. 4 | A, 0 the can 
KN:GHT (S.) an honorary title given to men es 
of ſuperior worth, ability, and fortune; and fey 
in former Times, was ſometimes given to wo. K _—_ 
men, as to thoſe who preſerved the city of 3 
Tortoſa from falling into the hands of the 1 0 
Moors in 1149, by a Rout reſiſtance and vigo- 15 5 
rous attack of the beſiegers, by which means or ay 
the Moors were forced to raiſe the ſiege; and Fon nk, 
large immunities and favours were granted to * ; 1 
them and their deſcendants for the ſame; but v7 5 
it is now reſtrained only to the male ſex, root 
and ſignifies really ſome excellent perſon, va- . 8 
liant and dextrous in feats of arms; and as it one : 10 | 
refers only to perſonal merit, ſo it dies with faſten b 
the bearer, but during his lite it raiſes him a yes; the 
degree above a gentleman ; the ceremony waz is 4 1 
formerly called adopting, but now dubbing; 2 rope j 
the ceremonies have been various, as a box Ned Hſ 
on the ear and a ſtroke on the ſhoulder with nnen 
a ſword, after which a ſhoulder- belt and gilt lourgd rib! 
ſword, ſpurs, and the other military accou- colour, ac 
trements were put on, and being thus hobitel wore a1 
like a knight, he was led in great pomp to upon the 
the church ;. but it being now among us only knees; alf 
a titular honour, it is conferred by the per- ip, i 
ſon's kneeling before the king, who touching KNO/TSFO] 
him with a fword, ſays, Riſe up Sir A. B. and parted 
There are many military orders, the members drook calle; 
whereof are called knights, as of the Carter, lower towr 
Bath, Malta, Golden Fleece, Cc. where the j 
Knights Service, a tenure by — the bert ü 
lands were held formerly under the kin in the upper 
that obliged the holder perſonally to go int Saturday: d 
the king's wars, whenever he ſhould have and 156 Ye 
occaſion for him, or at leaſt to ſend another KNO/TTINE 
in his ſtead, and intricaci 
Knights ef the Poſt, a wretched ſet ef Know (v.) 


abandoned creatures, who for a ſmall revard 
will ſwear any thing to be truth before 4 
magiſtrate, or in à court of judicature, tho 
it is really falſe, or they know nothing 
: about it, ; 


7 = Sb 
NIGHT-E/RRANT (S.) an enthuſilick, DG 


eeiving, or b 


mad fellow, that under the notion of Ie» neſs, or a 
lieving diſtreſſed ladies, is repreſented fighting Matters of fa 
with windmills inſtead of giants, &c. of ſcience b 
KNVGHTON (S.) in Radnorſvire, Seuth- Male, relation of ci. 
a fair, well-built town, well frequented, and Minds by the 
carries on a tolerable trade, whole mark* s or matter co 
weekly on Thurſday; diſtant from Leas conclude the 
114 computed, and 147 meaſured miles. Propofition lai, 
KNIT (V.) to unite, interweave, tic, 0 . NU'BBLE (v 
ten together; but it is particularly ſpoke o | Cloſed, or the 
the manner of weaving flvckings from rx (s. 
ſed, thread, ſilk, &c, this is done tuo ways and particular]: 
either by hand with fingle pins called kat nat corners. 
ting needles, or in a curious machine ww weſt people de 
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NO'WLEDGE (S.) the 55 per- 
ceiving, or being perfect in any art, ſcience, | 


tene called à frame, ſaid to be invented 
1) Villen Let M. A. Anno 1599, and 
thoſe who" work thereat are called frame- 
work knitters. | 


KNOB of KNOP (S:) a bunch protuberance, 


or excreſcence growing out of a tree; alſo 


the cant name for a man's head. 


KNOCK (v.) to beat or ſtrike at, or upon 


a perſon's door, &c. with a ſtick, ham- 
mer, &c, | | 

KNOT (S.) ſometimes ſignifies a company or 
crew of fellows got together for an ill pur- 
poſe, 28 to cabal, riot, rob, plunder, &c. 
ſometemes it means a difficulty to be got over 
that is almoſt inſuperable; and ſometimes 
means 2 line, firing, &c. tied into bunches, 
or knots; and in Graſs, Flowers, Cc. it 
means a joint or hard part; among the Sai - 
hers, there are two ſorts of Knots, which are 
made fo that they will not flip or ſlide, the 
one called à bowling knot, with which they 
faſten or tie the bowling bridles to the crin- 


ges; the other is called a wale knot, which | 


is made by the weaving the three ſtrands of 
a rope into a knob, uſed in the tacks, ſtop- 
pers, and top-ſail ſheets 5 in Dreſs, it is an 
omament made ſometimes of various co- 


loured ribbands, and ſometimes all of one | 


colour, according to à perſon's fancy, and 


wore ſometimes . y the head, ſometimes 
85 


upon the ſhouldefs, and ſometimes at the 
knees; alſs a curious ornament in penman- 


ip. 8 | 
KNO/TSFORD (s.) in Cheſhire, finely fituated, | 


and parted as it were into two towns by the 


drook called Bichn, called” the upper and the 


lower towns; the market and town houſe 
where the juſtices keep the ſeſſions, are in 


the lower town; and the parochial chapel is | 


in the upper town; the market is weekly on 
Saturday ; diftant from London 133 computed, 
and 156 meaſured miles. 5 | 


| and intricacies, | 
KNOW (V.) to perceive, | underſtand,” to be 
perfect, or fully inſtructed in any art, ſcience, 
buſineſs, or affair, Kas zal Ilie 
c "1 } F . 


buſineſs, or affair; and this comes to us in 
matters of fact by ſenſation, and in matters 
of ſcience by reſſection, or comparing the 
relation of the particular ideas excited in our 
minds by the various properties of the thin 
or matter conſidered of, from whence 
conclude the eertainty or ' abſurdity of the 
Propoſition laid down. 


g b the knuckles, 
| 3 (S.) a knob or knot in any thing; 
particularly applied to one of the protu- 


NusBLE (v.) to fight or beat with the fiſt. 


KNU'CKLE or KNU'CKLE DOWN (V.) 
to ſtoop, bend, yield, comply with, or ſub. 
mit to; and is a particular phraſe uſed by 


lads at a play called taw, wherein they fre- 


quently ſay, Knuckle de æun to your tazo, or fix 
your hand exactly in the place where your 
marble lies. . 
KNUC/KLES (S.). the middle joints of the 
fingers; and particularly conſidered when 
the hand is cloſed, and the ſkin is ſtretched 
tight over the bones, which men and boys 
fight, box, and beat their adverſaries with, 
KRE'KYTHE (S.) in Caerna#wonſhire, North- 
Wales a ſmall, poor town- corporate, that 
has a mean market weekly on Friday; diſtant 
from London 171 computed,” and 203 mea- 
ſured miles. | 
KUL or KOUL (S.) the Turki/> name for 4 
ſlave; all. thoſe who exerciſe any offices in 
the diſpoſal of the crown, or. receive any 
ſalaries out of the exchequer, are called 4 
or the grand ſeignior's ſlaves; and among 
them it is eſteemed a more valvable privilege 
than the bare name of ſubject; becauſe as 
they are commonly men of authority, they 
generally male- treat, tyrannize, or uſe thoſe 
ill, who have no other quality than that of 
a ſubject, from which there is no relief, be- 
cauſe no one can come at the ſpeech of the 
emperor but through them; the ſubject dutſt 
offer no affront to them, nor bardly vindi- 
cate their right ayainſt their impoſitions, 
Theſe kali refign themſelves: wholly to the 
emperor's pleaſure, execute Whatever he 
commands, and believe even death itſelf un- 
dergone by his order no leſs than martyr- 


om. 
KU'RTCHI (S.) the militia among the Peri- 
ans, particularly conſiſting of horſemen col- 
lected from among the nobility, -whoſe gene- 
ral or commander is called kurtchi baſchr. 


117 {KY'/NETON (S.) a pretty large, - well-built 
KNO'TTINBSS (s.) fullof knots, difficulties || 


town in Herefordfhir:, whoſe inhabitants are 
; chiefly clothiers, and who, catty on a conſi- 
derable trade in narrow cloths ;. its market is 
weekly on Tueſday, and is very conſiderable ; 
. diftant from London 2 14 computed, and 146 
- meaſured miles. ts | 
KY'/NETON (S.) in Warwickſhire, an ancient 
town, but of no great repute, with a mall 
market weekly on Tueſday 5; diſtant from 
London 6 computed, and 2 meaſured miles. 
KY'/PHONISM (S.) an ancient | puniſhment 
frequently inflited upon the primitive mar- 
tyrs after the following manner; the body of 
the perſon was anointed with honey, and ſo 


ſting and torment him, the ſufferer being 

ſometimes. only tied to a ſtaike, ſometimes 

hoiſted up in the air and ſuſpended ina baſket, 

and ſometimes ſtretched our upon the ground 
with his hands tied behind him. 

KY'STUL (S.) in Phyfick, is a bag or mem- 


natural humours. 2 


nolt people delicious eating / 


1 


berant corners of a loaf of bread, eſteemed by 


F fa L,. 


expoſed to the ſun for the flies and waſps to 


brane in the form of a bladder, full of un- 


S the eleventh letter in our alphabet, and is 
one of thoſe confonants called liquids, be- 
cauſe of its ſoft and melting ſound or pronun- 
ciation, and being placed between a mute 
conſonant and a vowel, renders. the ſyllable 
more gentle than when two other conſo- 
nants meet; it is now almoſt a general rule, 
excepting in ſurnames of perſons, that when 
1 ends a word of one ſyllable, it is wrote 
double, as ball, ball, Sc. but when it ends 
words of more ſyllables than one, it is ſingle, 
as handful, &c. it is remarked of ſeveral peo- 
ple, as the Chineſe, &c, that thoſe words 
which have ia them they cannot pronounce, 
but change it into i, as for Perrys they ſay Pe- 
tlus, Francis, Flancis, &c. it is fill uſed as 
a numeral, and when wrote ſingly ſtands for 
50; and anciently, when a dath was drawn 


thwart the head of it, thus, L, it ſtood for 
0,000, or fifty thouſand, „ 
LABA RUM (S.) a aceman ſtandard, conſiſtinę 
of a long lance with a ſtaff at top, crofling 
it at right angles, ſrom which hung a rich 
ſtreamer of a purple colour, ſometimes a- 
derned with precious ſtones; till the time of 
Conftantine it had an eagle painted on it, but 
that emperor in lieu thereof added a croſs, 
with a cypher expreſſing the name of Jeſus. 
LABEL (S.) among the Mathematicians, is a 


long, thin braſs ruler with a ſmall ſight ar 
one end, and a center hole. at the other, uſedd 


with a tangent-line on the edge of a circum- 
ferenter, to take altitudes, &c, with the 
Lawyers, it is a narrow ſlip of parchment, 


paper, &c, affixed to a deed to hold the ſea), | 


and ſo any thing annexed or added by way, 
of explication to a will or teſtament is called 
a label or codicil; allo the title or name of 
any thing wrote and paſted on it, is ſo call- 
ed; in Hcraldry, it is ſomething added to the 
arms to diſtinguiſh the younger from the el- 


der brother; alſo the ribbands hanging down 


on each fide of a mitte, crown, &c, are 
labels, | ; 
 LA'BIAL (A.) ſomething belonging or apper- 
taining to the lips; from whence thoſe letters 
that employ or cloſe the lips in their pronun-' 
_ ciation are called /ab:a!s, ſuch as b, p, m. 


called 


LABORATORY (S.) a work-houſe, and 


eſpecially ſpoken of ſuch an one wherein the 
chymiſts perform their ſeveral operations in 
Pharmacy, Cbymiſtry, Ec. alſo the apart-' 
ment jn an hoſpital where they compcund or 
prepare medicines z alio the work-houſe o 
places where che engineers of an army make 
or prepare their ſeveral fire-works' or ſtores, 
ſuch as fuzes, ſhells, quick match, earcaſſes, 
- &c, in a gariſon; but when it is done in the 
field, army, or camp, it is called the /aboratory 


LAS 


LABO'RIOUS or LA'BOURSOME (A.) fi. 


viſh, hard labour, 6r work, pain. f. 

induſttious. 2 ts gran. | 
LABO'RIOUSNESS (S.) Mlaviſhneſs, har. by ladie 

working, re uring much. labour, Pains, anj &ec, all 


application. 
LA BOUR (S.) pains, cloſe application ta u. 

or buſineſs, flayery ; alſo 72 55 of rote: 
in travel or child-birth! © © 

LABOUR (V.) to ftrive earneſtly, to tak 

much pains, to be very induſtrious ; amo 
the Seamen, a ſhip is faid to labour when fl 
rolls and tumbles very much either a-hul, 
under fail, or at anchor. 

LA'BOURANT (S.) an underling or ſervan 

that does the ffaviſh- part in chymiſtry, 2 

the making and look ing after the fires, clean 

ing the veſſels, &, © : 

LA'BOURER (S.) one that takes much paing 

works very hard, and ticks clot to his hy 
ſineſs; but in common ſpeech, it means on 
that does the moſt flavith and leſs artful par 
of maſonry or bricklayers work. 

LA BOUR- IN. VAIN (S.) any fruitleſs at. 
tempt, ſuch as the waſhing a blackamea 
white, &c. p e 

L A'BYRINTH (S.) a term for the reguly 
diſpoſing of huildings, trees, or walks, wit 
ſo many windings and turnings that it i 

. difficult to find the way out of it; ancien 
hiſtory furniſnes us with four very famou 

ones, the firſt built by Dædalus in the iſle d 

Crete, to ſecure the minotaur ; the ſecond, 

that built by the command of Pſanmneticuy 

king of Egypt, in the iſle of Mere, faid t 

conſiſt of 3000 edifices, among which wen 

2 YN" places ; the third, that of Lens, famed 
for its ſumptuous pillars; the fourth, that of 
Tay, which Porſenna king of Hetruria de 
figned for a ſepulchre for himſelf and ſucceſ, 
ſors; it is now 'a common thing in a large 
garden to have a /abyrinth in one part of it; 
in common ſpeech, it ſignifies any difficult 
that a perſon knows not how to extricate opod the ad; 
himſelf from; among the Anatom ii, tis ts of 155 8 
ſecond cavity of the internal ear, which K 50 wg 
hollowed out of the os petroſum, is ſo called, thins? 0 Wa 

LA'CCA or GUM LAC (S.) a gum, ue ) 


4 ag 5; 15 . L as f i lj 
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LACE (v.) 
help of a 
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beat or thre 
A'CERABL 
torn or rent 
A/CERATE 
cloth, garm 
perſon's fleſt 
ACERA\TIC 
ſunder, 
ACERNA ( 
by the Romar 
ACHE'SIS f* 
deſtinies, that 
her ſiſter C7 
cuts it off. 

ndr“ 
for depatted fr 
Cildppointmey 
lg of any kin 
he ſin, of of 
PHRYMAYT 
In which the ar 
ends that att 
eaſed, and bu; 
nend or re!:atior 
CINIATED | 


parent, brought from Malabar, Bengal, an 
' Pegu, uſed in dying ſcarlet, painting, va Nr 8 
ilhing, japanning, &c. ſome affirm it u a 
be ſmall ants or flies, others the moiſture thol 
creatures lay or make upon the twigs 0 
trees, much like honey by the bees, e 
there are ſeveral ſorts, ſome natural al 
fore arcnetar, to 5 ; 
LACE (S.) a curious manufacture of thiea 
ſilk, &c, but that wove of ſuperfine — 
thread, and worn by ladies upon their hea 
cloaths, ruffles, c. is eſteemed moſt — 
that of fille being for other purpoſes, is (en 
ſo valuable; there are many forts, 1 8 
gold and ſilver thread, ſuch as 15 worn 9 


. always to 
[mand of the 


ent, - 
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ficers in the army upon their coats, hats " * 
r IFICAL or 
ue tending to 


1a de 
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fine whitt 
heir head 
oft curious 
5 1s ſeldo 
ts, ſome d 
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alles and gentlemen upon their e 
by e or worde of divers 


alſo the name of a very uſeful 

times made round like a cord, ar 
Ewe flat like a narrow ribband, ſome- 
times of thread, and ſometimes of fu, ap- 
plied to garments, in which iſlet- holes are 


made on urpoſe to draw. it,.thro?,, to cloſe | 


* 


or make the garment fit tight and ſtraight to 
the ſhape of a perſon, 
childrens coats, &. 


Nack (V.) to draw a garment clofe. by the | 


help of a firing, lin ot lace ; alſo to or- 


nament or adorn cloaths, by ; od gold, | 
em; o to 


filyer or other lace u pon t 
bezt or threſh heartily or ſeverely. vY 
ACERABLE (A.) that is capable of being 


torn or tent aſunder. Kos 
ACERATE (V.) to tear, rend, .or pull a 


coth, garment, &c, aſunder; alſo to tear |; 


perſon's fleſh by whipping. _ 5 
ACERA!TION (S.) a tearing, or rending a- 
ſunder. 15 3 | 
ACERNA (S.) a Jooſe upper garment worn 
by the Romans over all their other cloaths, 
A(HP'SIS (S.) the youngeſt of the three 
deltinies, that holds the diſtaff of life whilſt 
her ſiſter Cusho ſpins-the thread, and Atropos 
cuts it off, o 
ACHRYMA!TION (S.) weeping or crying 
for depatted friends, misfortunes, troubles, or 
difippointmetits ; alſo the ſweating or breath- 
Ing of any kind of moiſture thro” the pores of 
he kin, of of plants, c. A 
ACHRYMA\TORIES' (S.) earthen veſſels 
In which the ancients ſayed the tears of thoſe- 
nends that attended the funerals of the de- 
naſsd, and buried them with the departed 
mater Warn 
CINIATED (A.) notched, jagged, or cut 
pon the edges, like the leaves of divers 
irts of plants. 9 LEES 
2 (V.) to want, defire, coyet, or wiſh for 
thing, SR POLE TRIS 
KER (S.) a fort of liquor made of gum 
c, uſed by frame. makers, cabinet makers, 
. to ornament their works. 
KEY (S.) a page, footman; or perſon 
pt always to be in waiting, and at the 
mand of the keeper to go of errands, 


ONICK (A.) ſhort, brief, ebneiſe, ſen- 
"ous, uſing but few words, after the man- 
? of the Lacedemonians, =, © 
ONISM (s.) a ſmart, briſk, witty, ſhort, * 
retort, or mag ner of ſpeaking. © | 
TA TION" (S,) the ſuckling a child, or 
aftnal ſucking or drawing milk out of the 
PAL or La (4) 

or LA\CTEOUS (A.) whitiſh,. 
4 ping belonging or appertaining 
IFICAL or LACTVFICK (A.) of a 


loaths, 
colours, ſuch 

tmen, Kc. wear upon their liveries; i 

2s footmen, Fa be Has, 


as womens ſtays, | 


which they are ſo contracted, that 


2 5 


* (S.) a youth, young man, a big or hify 


boy; a common word with the Scorch nation 
for all males of the human kind. 
ADDER (S.) a moveable inſtrument to aſ- 
cend from a low to a high place, as to the 
top of a tres, wall, &c, made by horin 
holes oppoſite to one another in or thro? 
f the ſides of rails, through which ſmall round 
ſticks are put; theſe being well faſken-d, are 
; ſer ſloping or ſlanting againſt the wall or 
place to go up, and by that means form a 
pair of ſtairs; alſo any gradual aſcent may 
be W called?” : © -Y 
LADE or LOAD (V.) to put ſo many goods 
on board a ſhip, as ſhe can conveniently 
carry; alſo to pour liquor out of one veſſel 
into another. . ok 
LA/DING (S.) the cargo, goods, or burden that 
is put into a thip. W nn 
LA DLE (S.) a very uſeful inſtrument in abun- 
dance of affairs of life, for the conveying 
any hot liquid out of one place or veſſel into 
another, whether it be metal in fuſion, wa- 
I! ter, wine, broths, cc. ; 
LA'DY (S.) the wife or daughter of a perſon 
of quality, tho* the complaiſance of the pre- 
; ſent times applies it to almoſt} all women; 
alſo a mock name for a crooked woman. 
LADY BIRD (s.) the name of æ mall beau 
| tiſul iĩnſect; alſo a nick name for a lewd, 
naughty, or Whoriſh woman. 1 
AG (V.) to loiter or ſtay behind. 0 
LAG (S.) the hindermoſt, or one that ſtays, 
loiters or remains laſt or behind the reſt of 
the company e, 
LA/GON (S.) an old law word for a parcel-of 
goods, thrown over- board with a buoy, &c, 
faſtened to them, to know where to find 
them. e ib ea Tr) 
LAGO'PHTHALMY (S.) a diſeaſe intheeyes, 
' occaſioned by a hurt in the upper eye-lids, by. 
they will 


not cover the eyes. * 2b 
LAGO/PONOS (S.) a diſeaſe in the inteſtines, 
called a fretting of the guts, L432 
LA/IC (S.) a common or lay-man, in gppo- 
ſition or diſtinction to a divine or 'clergy- 
man, or one that has not entered into holy 
orders, and obliged himſelf to live by the 
prieſthood. 
LAIR (S.) with the Hunters, is the daily har- 
bour for deer; in Farming, it is a yard or 
other-<onvenient place to collect the cows in, 
vulgarly called a cow-yard, N b 
LA/ITY, (S.) all that part of the people that 
are not concerned in the prieſthood. 2 


[LAKE (S.) a curious crimſon: colour for Paint- 


ers; alſo a large collection of freſh waters 
that have no open communication with the 
ſea, and are commonly in inland cquntries, 


| ſome of which are ſo large, as to be called 


ſeas, ag the Caſpian ſea, the ſea of Galile, 
and the Dead ſea 3 Me other moſt conſidera - 
ble /akes are thoſe of Leman at Geneva, of 


ue tend ing to breed or increaſe milk. 


| Conflance, of Ladega and Onega in Eurecpe, 
F f 3 : and 


LAM 
and many in the other parts of the world; 
ſome both emit, and. receive rivers, others 
only emit them, . others only receive, and. 
others neither receive nor emit them, but 
are formed either by the natural ſettling of 
rain water in ſome large valley, or in troughs 
or pits made on purpoſe to preſerve the rain 
water, or the overflowings of ſome parti- 
cular rivers, . as of the Nile, &c, which is 
frequent in the Indies, and other hot and dry 
countries, a ND. 
LA'MA (S.) an order of prieſts among the 
weſtern Tartars, that are held in great e 
Neem, the grand lama or bigh prieft being 
held the ſecond perſon in the kingdom, and 
next in authority to the king, who receives 
homage and authority not only from the 
people, but. from the neighbouring kings, 
who at their enthroning ſend ambaſſadors to 
him to obtain his benediction; the /ama's 
are extremely ſpperſtitious and pretend to 
magie! ,,. | 
'LAMB (V,) to threſh or beat ſeverely ; alſo 
an ewe ſheep's bringing forth young. 
LAMB (S.) a ſheep under a year old; among 
the Jerus, it ſignified either a kid of the 
goats, or the young of a ſheep, either of 


which their law required for the paſchal ſa- | 


crifice, -provided it did not ſuck ; the ſcrip- 
tures repreſent the Meſſiah by a /amb, for 
his meekneſs and innocency, and St. Jobn calls 
him the Lamb of Cod. MO Eo | 
LAMBDOIDES or _ LAMBDOTDAL sv. 
er (S.) the hindermoſt ſeam of the 
- ſkull, "PRA 5 
LA MBITIVEs (S.) medicines prepared ſo as 
to be licked off the end of a liquorice-ſtick, 
ſometimes called lohocks,. eclegma's or linc- 
tus s. RR A | 
LA'MKIN (S.) a very ſmall or young lamb. 
LA'MB-PYE. (S.) a pye or paſiy made with 
the fleſh of a lamb z alſo a beating or.threſh- 
ing- bout. 5 | : 
LA'MB-SKIN-IT (S.) a play or game at 
cards, : | 
LAME (A.) imperſect in ſome limb or mem- 


ber of the body; alſo a poor, ſorry piece of | 


poetry, or other written work. | 

LAME (V.) to mame, hurt, or render the uſe 
of the limbs imperfect. 

_ LAME'LL2E (S.) ſmall thin plates of braſs for 
the making toys and curioſities, ſuch as the 
fins or ſcales of fiſh, &c, 5 | 

LA'MENESS (S.) a ſettled hurt, weaknefs or 

- imperfection in the limbs of any perſon or 
creature. . : | 

LAME'NT (V.) to bewail, bemoan, grieve for, 
or candole with. | 
LA'MENTABLE (A.) that is very grievous, 
that qeſerves to be mourned for or pitied, * 
' LA'MENTABLENESS (S.) the wretchedneſs 
or woeful condition a perſon is reduced to. 
1.4 MENTA(TION (S.) a grieying for, a com- 


plaint or ſorrow ful mourning. 


LAN 
count of the Arcicnts, were demone 
ſpirits, who under the form e bee = 
men deyoured children ; they are by ſome 
ſaid to e eyes that they could take ou 

and put in at their pleaſure, and appear 
beautiful and tempting, or deformed ani 
piteous, . | | 

mth load (S.) a thin plate of metal, fate a 

oard, 

LA'M INATE (V.) to coyer with plates, as th 
tops of churches with ſheets of lead, Nate, 
c. or falſe money with thin plates of filve 
gold, &. | | ; 

LAMINA'TION (S.) a hammering, cutting 
or ſawing into plates, 

LA'MMAS-DAY (S.) the firſt day of agi, 
ſuppoſed to be ſo called, becauſt᷑ formerly a 
that day our anceſtors offered bread made d 
new wheat ; and' anciently thoſe tenants thi 

held lands of the cathedral church of York 
were by tenure'to bring a lamb alive tothe 

church at high maſs, &c, 

LAMP (S.) a machine to hold oil and cotta 
to burn and give light, uſed univerſally 
hot countries; the ancients pretend to hay 
made compoſitions that would neyer po 0 
ſo long as kept from the external air; othe 
have made preparations ſo, as they ſhall diffu 

the light in ſuch a manner, that the faces 
the perſons preſent ſhall appear black, blu 
red, or any other colour, 

LA'MPADARY (S.) an officer in the eaſte 
church, who had the charge of ſeeing tot 
lighting of the lamps in the ehurches, and 
bufineſs was alſd to bear a taper befors the er 

ror, the empreſs, and the patriarch, 

LAMPA/DIAS (S.) a meteor, blazing far, 
comet, reſembling the burning of a lamp. 

LA'MPAS, LA'MPERS or LA/MPERAS({ 

in Farriery, is a diſeaſe or inflammation int 
roof of a horſe's mouth behind the nippers 

the upper jaw, which is cured by a bur 
lamp, or hot iron, 1221 8 

 LAMPA/SSE (s.) in Heraldry, is ſometin 
called /arigued, that is, with the tongue, 
a beaſt - hanging out of his mouth, be 
differently coloured from his body, a 7 

ee | 

LAMPE!TIANS (S.) a ſect fo called 

their head or founder Lampetius, who 

the opinions of the Arians, and Aire 
was againſt the liberty of the ſons of 
to be reſtrained by any vows whaterel 
that of obedience. 9M 

LAMPOO/N (s.) a merry ridicule, o i 
ſatyr upon a perſon or thing. , 

LAMPOON (v.) we rigieule, ſatyti, 

make game of, expoſe, contemn. 

LAMPRAY or LA/MPREY (S.) aſortof 
by ſome called a water-ſnake. | * 

LAMPRO!PHORI (S.) a name given ie , 

converts in the eaſtern church for the | 

days after their baptiſm, during i" 
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LLA/NDEBAR (S.) in Cardiganſpire, Farb 


| weekly on Tueſday z diſtant from London 146 


LANCASHIRE ( 
- bounded on the ſouth by the river Merſey, 


- parts great quantities of wheat and barley 


do reward the toil and induſtry of its inha 
{ bitants, are found many coal pits, and fone 


ich are ealled, 1. rivers, which produce. 


AN 


wool for the market. 


alu, a poor ſea- port tou n, governed by a 
port-reeve and ſteward ; has a good market 


computed, and 175 meaſured miles, 
)J is a maritime county, 


by Derlyſbire on the eaſt, Yorkſoire, Weſt- 
noreland, and Cumberland on the north, and 
the Fiſþ ſea on the weſt 3 from Brarhey 
northward to Halzwood ſouthward, 57 miles, 
and ſtom Denton in the eaſt, to Fromby. in 
the weft, 31 miles, and in circumference 
170miles ; in which compaſs there are com- 
puted 40000 houſes, 240,000 inhabitants, 
6 hundreds, 27 market towns, and 60 pa- 
riſhes;- the air is fine and ſharp, and very 
wholelome, which occaſions many of its 
inhabitants to live to a great age, and free 
from diſtempers, excepting very near the ſea- 
ſhore, where the people are not ſo healthy; 
the foil is generally fruitfu!, and particularly 
for paſturage, for here are bred the largeſt 
oxen in the whole kingdom; in the level 


gow, and tho', as in moſt other places, the 
hilly parts are generally ſtony and barren, yet 
the bottoms or vales produce excellent oats z 
the moſſes which are poachy, . moiſt and un- 
wholeſame ſpots, whoſe ſurface; being pated 


of produce à fat ſort of ſhort, graſſy ſub- 
ance, mixed with earth, which makes ex- | 
cellent fuel,” which-is corne at with very lit. 


tle trouble and expence; other parts bear 


very good hemp, of which: ther Manchefter | 


manufacture is made; and under ne 
qurtiesz it is well ſtored with waters, 


plenty of excellent fiſn; and, 2. meers, 


lakes, or gteat ponds, ſome of 5 which. di | 


very large, particularly Minander meer, whic 
| 2dout 18 miles in circumferenes; it is 2 
county palatine, and has enjoyed great pti - 
wueges erer fince king Edward n 55 
made it fo in favour of his ſon called Fobn 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter; this county is 


repreſented in parliament by 14. members. 


q 


cas TER (s.); the county: town of Lan- ' 


. ſituate near the mouth of the river : 
"ak or Lune, over which it has a large 
nage; the port and caſtle, which were for- 


very good, are both now | 
a gone to deca 
and as the trade is {mall, ſo the people are ew ; 


is 2 town.corporate, governed. b 

a mayor 
N and bailiffs, and returns £5. pioah 
AA ; its market is weekly on 
N 3 diſtant from London 187 c: 
Bod 233 meaſured miles. wh doh 


INCE (S.) a ſort of pike or javelin, uſed by 


I. who 


LAN 


It, for the kekping, ſortinę, and regulating LANCE (V.) to cut open, to flaſh or ſcarify 


a wound or tumour, to Jet gut the purulent 
matter that is bred therein. e 
LA'/NCET (S.) a ſmall ſharp inſtrument uſed 
by Surgeons to let perſons blood, cut open 


tumours, and other purpoſes. 

out, principally ſpoken of putting a ſhip out 
of the dock or place where ſhe was built; 
alſo to ſpend money extravagantly to carry 
a cauſe, &c. alfo to ſpeak much either for or 
againſt a perſon or thing. Y 


* 


water. 


of a boat or ſhip from off the water; and in a 
figurative Senſe, means the eſcaping from, or 
being out of difficuſties, dangers, cc. 
LLANDA/FF 155 in Glamorganſbire, South- 
Wales, ſeated on the river 75 it Is à city 
as being a biſhop's ſee, though it is" but of 
ſmall extent and without a market; the 
cathedral” is grown very old and ordinary, 
though formerly much famed,” and reported, 
to be the firſt place of religious Wöorſhip in 
the Chriſtian way in this ifland ; it is u port 
town, and has a very good harbour opening 
into the Severn ſea about four miles below the 
town, which occaſions a tolerable trade; diſlant 
from Lendon 123 computed,” and 147 mea- 


ſured miles * 


- 


LAND-FALL (S.) in the Seamens Language," in 
to diſcover 1 5 the land. * 
LANDGRAVE (s.) the ' Gervian name for a. 
count or earl that has the government of a 
province, country, or large tract of land. 
LANDGRAVIATE es) the office, Jurſdic 
tion, or authority of a landgrave. © © 
LLA/NDILOVU AWR (S.) in Caermargbenſbire,. 
Soutb - Wales, on the river Ty, over Which 
there is a fine btidge, is a very good town, 
and has two- markets weekly, viz, on Tueſday 
and Saturday; diſtant from London 244 come 
puted, and 142 meaſured miles. 
LAND. LADY (S.) the miſtreſs of à tavern, 
ale-houſe, &c. alſo 'a woman that is the 
owner of land or houſes, and lets it or them 
to be occupied by others for à rent agreed 
upon, en u, 
LA/NDLOCKED (A.) to be ſhut in by the land, 
from her anchors. L 
LAND- LORD (S.) the maſter of an inn, tavern, 
ale · houſe, &c. or the owner of lands or hovers, 
which he lets out to be uſed by others, for a 
certgin rent, fine, &c x.. 3 
LAND. MARK (S.) a mark or token ſet or 
put at the ends or boundaries of peoples lands 
or grounds, to know how far they extend, 
and to ſeparate them from all others; aſſo a 


the _ 
om warriors before the invention of 


\ 


_ RT; &c, ſ et up on dhe ſea ſhare 
4 N * , . 


* 


LANCH or LAUNCH (V.) to put or thruſt 


LAND (S.) the firm ground, whether roads 
for carriages, or meadows, corn- fields, woods, 
Kc. and ſometimes means only a place or na- 
tion inhabited, though it be interperſed with 
rivers, &c. and is the oppoſite to the ſea or 


LAND (V.) to put perſons or goods aſhore out | 


ſo that no ſtorm can ſtrand or drive a ſhip 
en | 


—ͤ—ũ—h —- 
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_ LA'NDRESS (S.) a woman whoſe particular 


_ LA'NDRY (S.) an office' or place peculiarly 


© purpoſe, 


LANDSCAPE or LA'NDSKIP (s.) a picture 


LANE. (S.) a long, narrow paſſage or ſtreet, 


LLANELLV or LANEFTTHLV (S.) in Cacr 
maribenſpire, South-Wales, a pretty good town, 
built on a creek of the ſed; its principal trade 

Thurſday; diſtant from London 168 com- 


LLANGADOCK (S.) in Caermarthenſhire, 


LANG PORT (S.) in Somerſerſpire, ſituated 
on the banks of the river Parr, which i“ 


Which occaſions a good trade, and makes it 


mY ANGUA GE. (S,) a particular ſet of ſounds, or 


OT 


8 
8 SN. 
to fignify to ſhips at ſea when they are ap- 

proaching near to the ſhore or land. F 


trade, employ, or buſineſs it is to waſh othe 
>ople's linen, : | 


adapted to, or appointed for, the waſhing c. 
lizen, uſual in all great houſes, and accom 
modated with lines, ſtoyes, &c. for tha 


\ Wherein the repreſentation of fields, trees, 
cattle, buildings, &c, is made. | 


walled or built on both fides ; alſo a large 
number of ſoldiers drawn up in two ranks, 
for ſome great perſon to walk through, &c. 


is ſea-coal; it has a good market weekly on 


puted, and 214 meaſured miles, * 
Fou h- Males, is but an ordinary town, bu: 
vat a good market weekly on Thurſday ; 

, diſtant from London 140 computed, and 170 

- meaſured miles. 72 


navigable for Barges. to and from Brifo!, 
much frequented; it has a, good marke 


- weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Lanacn 109 
com uted, and 130 meaſured miles. | 


" LA'NGREL (S.) a looſe: ſhot whic goes in] 
A 


with à ſhackle, to be ſhottened when it is 
put into the piece, and to fly out at leng:! 
_ whep it is diſcharged with a half bullet, of 

leag of irgn.at each end, uſed at ſea to cu! 
the enemy s maſis and rigging, _ 


z 


manner of ſpeech, uſed by any nation or peo. 
ple, o. expreſs: their, ſentiments 5 Which is 
_ exceeding]y various, for the connection be 
_ twgtn.certain words, and the things celignec 
to be expreſied by them are perfectly arbi ra 
ry, and may be, and are changed at differen 
places, at different times, ane by differ=n: 
perſons; for which reaſon all living languag 
ate continually, floating, and variable. by the 
mixture of foreigners, by the occurrences tha 
happen, and the alterations that are made 
in prvvſons, places and things, by the various 


* 


cCircumſtances that continually ariſe and a 


ter; but it is rezond al diſpute, that it 
FBxft, language, whatever it was, Wes in pita. 
into Adam by Cod, and that God afterwar- 
communicatea his will by words, and n. 
by intn tion; and aſo utter the flgod 11. 
ſpired the .builders- of, Babel, with» differc: 
| eee which, ncceſfiahy crppelles ther 
to deſiſſ fram their attempy tor want of un 
derſtanding one another; the genera: notio;. 


— 


T at 


the Hebrew,” Chaldie, an Arabich, are. 
dialects of the original, which — mop, . 
ages been loſt and unknown, and ſup * - 
their arguments - againſt the Hebrew, * 1 
| preſenting it as very dy, barren, and ge. ſti 
| feftive 3 for:which rea ſon, not having expreſ. hi 
fions to vary the phraſe, the ſame Period 1 
are continually returning: On the other it 
hand, the rabbins ſay, it is ſo pure and * 
- chaſte, that it has no proper names for thy kne 
-parts of generation, nor for thoſe by which it y 
the excrements are diſcharged ; the Arabic ciet 
is ſo copious, that it has a thouſand different 
words for a ſword, five hundred for a lion — 
and two hundred for a ſerpent. ; and 
LA NGO (A.) weak, faint, pale, dying, tboſ 
LA/NGUIDNESS - (S.) weakneſs, faintneſs verſe 
paleneſs. | | ubl 
LA'NGUISH (V.) to decay, decline, grow | _ 
weak, faint, pale, . ond i 
LA'NGUISHING (s.) decaying, growing the r 
weak or faint, &c. 1 
LANNGUOR (S.) fecbleneſs, ſpiritleſſnel d. LAN- 
ca ing. | South. 
LLA'NHERN (S.) in Caermartherſpire, South: Verne! 
| Waks, a ſmall town, whoſe market is weekh marke 
on Friday; diſtant from London 161 com- don 1: 
| . puted, and 194 meaſured miles, LLANV 
LLANIMDO/VERY (S.) in Caermartherſorn, North- 
 Soutb-Wales, a fins bailiwick and corporate try, e 


town, char has two great markets weekly er 


ig. on: Wedneſday and Saturday ; diſtant from I 
from Lenden 137 computed, and 182 mes. ſuted n 
| ſured miles. BE LLANY! 
LANK,(A.) ſtraight, flim, flender, limber, « Malu, 
ehen | market 
LANKNESS (S.) thinneſs, ſtraightneſs, lim ay 
ber neſs, miles. 
LAINNIERS (S.) ſmall ropes which are reeved LAP ($,) 
in the dead-mens-eyes of all the ſprond Gtting,y 
and Chains, to ſlacken- or ſet the ſhrowd amd in yy 
tight ; alſo thoſe that ſet the ſtays of thi while th 
maſßs tight; alſo that rope that faſtens thy LAP-(V;, 
ſtopper of the halliards. the ton 
LLANROS T (S.) in Denbigbſbine, Nn LAP. DO 
 - Wakes, a ſmall town, whoſe market 1s week) women 
on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 161 com LADA 
puted and 198 meaſured miles, makes p 
LANSQUE/NE'T (S.) a German foot ſoldier laces, &&c 
-alfo_ the game at cards, commonly. cant LAPIDE$, 
lamb. frin-it. |; or hag th 
LANTHERN or LANTERN (s.) a macht - fone, 
N made in divers forms, and of divers mit LA'PIS IN 
rials, for the ſetting. a light in, and pf prepared 
ſerving it from being blown or put cut 0ap-lees 
the, wind, rain, &c. and ſo carrying it f remainde 
palace to place to give light in the niglit- in air; ſome 
do travellers, &c. | | ſal armon 
„ AANTERNISTS (S.) the name of the nen ter to af 
bers of an academy of learned men in I- evaporated 


- ſet up at Thowlouſe in the following manner LA'PIS I. 


* firſt privately ſome counſelors of the pl blue colo 
ment of this town with other gentiemes gold, whit 
\ ſeveral. diſtinctions, projecting to oY and if pu 
ciety for mutual improvement, appon neu lufee 


is, that the Hrbroww language was that ſpok 


Ly Azam ; but others den) it, and, fay thac 
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L AP 


ſet day for meeting at each other's habita- 


tions 3 and to prevent interruption, they 
choſe to meet in the evening after the hour 
of common vifits was over; and to render it 


gill more private, they took no flambeau to 


licht them, but only a ſmall pocket-Jantern, 


which they carried themſelves; by this means 
it was cept ſecret a confiderable time; but 
at length being diſcovered, and the deſign 
known, it was ſo highly approved of, that 
it was. formed into a company, and the ſo- 
ciety took. the name of Lamerniſis; and to 
perpetuate their original, took. for their de- 
vice a ſtar with this legend, lucerna in nocte, 
and ſettled a prize tos be given annually to 
thoſe who made the beſt rhiming copy of 
verſes in commendation of the king to be 


- publiſhed by the ſociety, which. js a very fine 


met al, ſtruck with a ftar and the legend on 


ons ſide, Apollo playing upon the harp op 


the reverſe, ſitting upon the top of Parnaſ- 
ſus, with this motto, Apollini Toloſano, 


 LLANTRISSEND - (8.) in Glamorganſbire, 


Seuth-Y ales, an ancient borough town, go- 
verned by a port · reeve; it has an ordinary 
market weekly on Friday; diſtant from Lan- 


din 127 comput-d, and 149 meaſured miles. 


LLANVVLLING (S.) in Montgameryſbire, 


North-Wales, is, for this part of the coun- 
try, eſteemed a good town, having a conſi- 
derable market weekly on Thurſday; diſtant 


from London 132 computed, and 156 meas 
ſured miles. 11 N B an tre : 

LLANY!'DLOS (S.) in' Montg re, North- 
Wales, a mean town on the Sewerny whoſe 
market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 
_ 131 computed, - and 158 meaſured 
miles | | = 


LAP (.) the ſeat that is made by a perſon's 


fitting. with his or herithighs. cloſe together, 


amd in which women lay their young children 
while they dreſs or undreſs them. ' 


F 
Lap. (.) to.lick! ug Mater; dr otf er liquor by |. 


the tongue like a dogg 
LAP-DOG (S.) a favourite dog which many 
„omen play with, and fondie very much. 
LA'?IDARY, (S.) one that poliſhes, cute, or 
mak neee for rings, neck- 
es, x | 4 ; 1 1 I 
LAPIDE'SCENT, (A.) that is of the nature, 
. NID the property of turning things into 

© | 8 12 


LA'PIS INFERNALIS (8) a, eauſtick ſtone 
prepared. various ways, ſemetimes of ſtrong 


%ap-lees evaporated (o à drineſs, and the 
remainder kept in a glaſs well topped from 


ny ſometimes of vitriol and tartar; calcined 


1 We e r © 2h 5 
hs LAZULI (S.) a mineral tone of a 
colour, ſtudded with ſpecks or ftars of 
809, which if good will reſiſt fire and ſmoke, 


and if put into the ill 
New. Juſice, fire will come 


* 


armoniack, and quick lime boiled in wa- 
ter to a ſtrong lixivium, and then ſtrained and |- 


out wih 


KAR 
LAP-O'VER (V.) to fold or lay cloth, &c. 
over or beyond the edge or boundary of any 


thing. . 
LA PPET (S.) the long part of a garment 
that hangs from the head to the waiſt, dr 
from the waiſt downwards, as of a coit or 
waiſtcoat in men, and of head-cloaths in 
women. . 
LAPSE (S.) a flip, fall, miſtake, or omiffion'; 
and in Lato, is when a patron neglects pre- 
ſenting a clerk to a benefice for the ſpace of 
fix months, at the end of which time the 
biſhop or ordinary has a right of preſenta- 
tion, 
LAPSE (V.) to lip, ſlide, fall, miſtake, or ofnit 
. ſomething that ought to have been done. 
LAP»SVDED (A.) when a perſon or thin 
yields or bends more to one fide, than 
another. RET” | 
LA/P-WING (S.) a ſmall bird prohibited the 
Jeros as unclean, about the bigneſs of a 
thruſh, whoſe bea is long, thin, black and 
a little hooked, its legs ſhort and grey, upon 
its head is a tuft of feathers of various colon 
which it raiſes or lowers at its pleaſure, is 
neck and ſtomach are ſomewhat rediſh; its 
wings and tail black with white ſtreaks; it 
is very beautiful, does not ſing, but malces 
hoarſe noiſe, that is heard at-a diſtance ;' 10 
wings do not terminate in a point like thoſe 
of other birds, but are round, by means 
.. . whereof they are bu of a ſlow motion; they 


J. open and clap their wings very often, from 


- whence they take their name. 
LA'RA or LARA!NDA (S.) a nymph upon 
whom, according to the heathen theology, 
Mercury be got the Lares. | : 
LA'RBOARD.-;S.) the Sea Phraſe for the lefti 
hand fide of a ſhip or boat, when a perſon 
ſtands with his face towards the ſtem; '' | 
Larbeard Watch, one half a ſhip*s'ctew 
under the command and direction of the chief 
mate, who keep watch or look after the ſhip 
| _ alternately with the, ſtarboard watch. 
LA'/RCENY (S.) in'Lazw, is a private or ftau- 
dulent theft of perſonal goods or chattels in 
- the awner's abſence, and is ſometimes called 
grand, ſometimes perit. 2 
i, Grand Larceny, is when the things ſtolen, 
though ſeverally, . exceed the value of 12 
WE TO TD 5 4 
Petit Larceny, is when the value of the 
things ſtole is under 12 pence, * 
LARD (V.) in Cookery, to mix or interſperſe 
one ſort cf fleſh into or with another, as 
hares with fat bacon, &c. 
LAN) (S.) the fat of a hog's belly, thoroughly 
, clarified, and run into bladders to cut out into 
ſlices. to fry with, | | . 
LA'RDER (S.) a pantry, cloſet, or other 
place to put or keep meat or other vic- 
tuals in. | . 
LA'RES (S.) among the Od Heathens,. were 
f certain inferior ſorts of divinities that preſided 


[ 4 * © over 
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LAS 

Dover, or had the care and protection of parti. 
cular houſes, ways, roads, &c. 

LARGE (A.) big, great, much, many, ex- 
tenſive. 5 5 | 

LARGE (S.) in Mufick, is the note, mark, 
or character that expreſſes th& longeſt time 
that is play'd, and is ſeldom uſed but for the 
cloſe note upon an organ. 

LARGE (V.) when a ſhip goes neither by nor 
before a wind, but quartering as it were be- 
twixt both. 

LA/RGENESS (S.) bigneſs, greatneſs, exten- 
fiveneſs. | | 

LA'RGESS (S.) a preſent, gift, or donation, | 

LA'RGO'(S.) a Mefical Term, importing that 
the movement, though flow, is one degree 
quicker than grave, and two than adagio. 

LARK (S.) the name of a fine ſmall bird both 
for eating and ſinging. 

LA'RMIER (S.) in Architecture, a flat, ſmall 
member placed on the cornice below the cy- 
matium and ovalo, whoſe uſe is to cauſe the 
water to project, drop, or fall at a diſtance 
from the wall. | | 

LA'/RVZE (S.) the ghoſts or ſpirits of wicked 

men, which after their death, the ancients 
imagined wandered about and tormented the 
wicked, and ſometimes frighted good men, 

LA'RYNX (S.) in Anatemy, is the upper part 
or head of the trachea lying below the root 
of the tongue, and before the pharynx; it 
is one of the organs of reſpiration, and the 
principal inſtrument of the voice, its body is 
almoſt wholly eartilaginous, and its figure is 

„ %%«ͤ;VÜ˙5¹U Fg T2S GIRL DG; | 

LASCVVIOUS 
wanton and incecent in words and behaviour. | 

LASCFVIOUSNESS (S.) wantonneſs, luſtful - 

neſs, venery, undecent talk or behaviour. 

LASIH (S.) a ſtripe or blow with a whip 3 alſo 

the whip- cord faſtened to the thong of a whip, 

LASH (V.) to beat, ftripe, or cut with a Whip, 
rope, or with rods; alſo to tie or make a 
thing fa with a rope. h | | 

LA'SHERS (S.) with the Seamen, are thoſe | 
© ropes which tie, or bind faſt together, the 
tackles and breechings of the great ordnance 
when they are haled within'board, 

EA/SHING (S.) ſometimes means 'whipping | 

or beating a perſon, &c, with a rod or whip, 
and ſometimes the faſtening or tying à box, 

trunk, &c. down; ſo that the rolhng of a 
ſhip at ſea ſhall not break or 
mage it. | | 

LASK (S.) a violent loofeneſs, or immoderate 
flux of the belly. | n IN 

LA'SKETS or LA'TCHETS (S.) ſmall lines 

which are ſewn into the bonnets and-*drapler | 
like loops, wherewith the bonnet is laced to 
the lowrſe, &&. n 

LA'SKING (S.) failing neither by nor before a 
wind, but as it were quarterly. e 

LASS (S.) a 
man. 


LA/SSITUDE (S.) a wearingſs or heavineſs 


1 
4 
bi 


otherwiſe da- 
| 4 


* 


maid, a young or unmarried wo- 


4 


(A.) lugfol, given to venery, 


LAT 


the limbs and ſpirits, occaſioned b 


ick 

page of the animal ſpirits in the os — 0 
muſcles. nine 

| LAST (S.) an inſtrument that ſhoemakers use any « 
to make their ſhoes upon; alſo a meaſure or diſtan 
quantity of ſeveral ſorts of gocds. nith, 
LAST (A.) the hindermoſt or lateſt perſon. of th 
LAST (V.) to continue, remain, endure, or earth, 
abide; alſo to fit or put a ſhoe upon the inſtiu- it is 2 
ment, called a 4%, as the ſhoemakers do, tween 
LA/STINGNESS (S.) the property of ſtrength on the 
or duration in goods, a long term or time of it is Ca 

a tenure, &c, elevati 
LATCH (S.) a common flight faſtening to Planiſ 
doors that eafily lift up or open by the ad- abundz 
vantage of turning a handle, or pulling uy tor, u} 

a ſtring, circles 
LATCH (v.) to faſten a door by an infirument LATITI 
called a !atch, © | too free 
LA”TCHES (S.) in a Cloch, are thoſe parts that lation t 
wind up and unlock the parts. LATTE 
LATE (A.) the time of the day or night fir ned ove 
gone or ſpent; alſo any thing that was done LATTE, 

a little while apo, N ſomethi 
LA'TELY (part.) a ſmall time ago, the time or thin 
a little while paft, | | LA'TTEI 
LA'TENT (A.) hid, concealed, lurking about graſs th 
unperceived, Ps, mowin 
LA'TERAL (A.) ſideways, that comes in not LA'TTIC 
directly, but as it were at a diſtance; in A. nailed c 
gebra, thoſe are called lateral equations that to give 
have but one root. | | coming 
LATH or LATHE (S.) a thin piece of ſit. glals, u 
wood, nailed to the walls and joiſts of an countrie 
houſe, that they may be plaiſtered to make an enſigi 
the cielings and walls even; alſo the hoop or the mor 
bend of a bow; alſo a turner's inſtrument. of yario 
alſo a divifion of a county containing three or a real v 
more hundreds. checkers 
LA'THER (S.) the head, foam, or froth made on their 
upon water by diſſolving ſoap in it, and flite y! the d 
ring it briſkly, C {ob TUS F 
LA'THER (v.) to make a head, foam or froth Conick N. 
upon water, by beating up, and diffolving ſoap 7 
LA'TIN' (S.) the language anciently ſpoke by L within It 
the Romans, which in Europe is the common LA TUS I 
langudee of all the learned, but eſteemed 3 boloy It is 
dead language becauſe not univerſally ſpoke, as vertices 0 
the mother tongue of any nation or people. part of th 
LATTINISM (S.) a phraſe, ſpeech, or writing wow 0 
after the idiom or peculiar manner of the Lait nk ; i 
ſpeech or language. Sande ee ; 
LA'TINIST (S.) à perſon well-ſkilled in the, MAYA'TIC 
' Latin language. | 1 = 
LA'TINIZE (V.) to imitate the cuſtom or m _ that 
ner of the Latins, in expreſſing words uit 17 7 then 
- endings or terminations, — 18 28 in 05 4 5 
of Mr, Johnſon, Mr. John ſontus, St. | "Mi 
LTE 65 the Waadt or width, w. gt (3) 
compaſs, liberty, or ſpace of a place; 5 L4UDABL 
 Aftronomy, it means the diſtance Ro f n 
equator and either pole, which accofe bt ee 
3 js called north and that matte 

the ſituation of the place 18 called La S f 
ſouth j the ſun going continually in ff bc 


LAU L AU 

ick Ine itſelf can never have any Latitude; | LAU'!DANUM (S.) a preparation of opium, 
the other planets ſometimes deviate as far as uſed by the ppyficians in abundance of caſes 
nine degrees, but the fixed ſtars may have with good ſucce!s, eſpecially to compole thoſe 
any degree even to 905 in Geography, the] perſons to reſt, that the violence of their diſ- 
Jiftance of the equator from the vertex, ze- temper will not permit to ſleep . 

nith, or point of heaven right over the head | LAUDS (S.) the ſecond part of the Raman bre- 
of the beholder, or over any point upon the] viary, ſaid or ſung now after matins z but 
earth, is called the latitude of that place; or | heretofore they ended the office at night; it 


: it is an arch of the meridian contained be-] confiited of pſalms, hymns, &c. a ys 
- tween the equator and the place, numbered | LAVE (N.) to waſh or cleanie ; alſo to ſcoop 
h on the meridian both ways, and accordingly | or throw water out of a boat, &c, with the 
, it is called north or ſouth, and agrees with the] Painters, it is to clean, touch up, and\amead . 
: elevation of the pole above the horizon; in] an old deſign or piture, | | 
to Planiſpheres and artificial Globes, there are] LA'VENDER (S.) a fragrant herb, uſed upon 
t abundance of lines drawn parallel to the equa- | many occaſions, eſpecially by women to ſtrew 
tor, up towards the poles,” which are called | among their linen, when dried, to make it. 
E circles of latitude. ſmell tweet; alſo a perſon, when he is laid, 
-nt LATITUDINA/RIANS (S.) perſons that take] or lives in eaſe, plenty, &c, is ſaid to lie, or 
too free a liberty in ſpeaking and acting in re- | live in /averder, . 6 
ba lation to religious matters. LAVENHAM or LATNHAM (S.) in Syfeh, 


LATTEN (8) broad, thin plates of iron tin-| an indifferent large town, ſtanding upon a 


fir ned over, 75 branch of the river Preton or Bret,, from 
* LATTER (A.) in a Compariſon, or Recital, of which it aſcends up a hill of a, gravely ſoil, 
ſomething ſpoken of before, means that perſon |! on the top whereof is a ſpacious market place 

me or thing laſt ſpoken of, ; incompaſſed with nine ſtreets or diviſſons, in 
L TTER- MATCH (S.) in Farming, is the] a clear and wholſome air, which being kept 

out graſs that grows, or is mown aiter the firſt}, very clean, makes it very pleaſant; the 
mowing of a field. ; common market for proviſions is weekly on 

1 LATTICE (S.) ſmall, thin flicks of laths| Tueſday, but there is alſo a fort of a maxlæet 
Al nailed croſs or over one another checkerwiſe, || for wool on 'Thuriday ; formerly it was noted 
that to give light and air, and prevent others] for making blue cloths, and was divided inte 
coming in the way; before the invention of |, three guilds or companies, each of which had 

gat. glaſs, uſed for windows, and ſtill in very hot their hall; but theſe companies have been long 
1 countries; but with Us, now is generally] out of uſe, and the ſtapliug - trade is now car- 
uke an enſign of an alehouſe, which to make it] ried on by making ſerges, ſhalloons, ſays, ſtuffe, 
por the more conſpicuous, is commonly painted |. and ſpinning fine yarn for London; the town is 
nt; of various colours, and thoſe who have not] governed by fix capital burgeſſes, or headbo- 
* a real wooden one up at their door, cauſe | |, zoughs, who chuſe inferior officers, hear and 
, checkers or ſquares like them to be painted | regulate. the complaints of the poor, preſerve 
nade on their window ſhutters, walls, or ſide- poſts good orders in the toun, and hold the office 
Qlita of the door, &c. | for liſe; ĩt js diſtant from London 52 computed, 


LA Tus RECTUM (S.) a term uſed by the] and 62 meaſured miles. 


Foth Conick Writers, for a right line drawn thro* LA VER (S.) a bowl, baſon, or other large 
ſoap the vertex of the ſection, parallel to the baſe | veſſel to waſh in; and more particularly fa- 
; of the triangular ſection of the cone, and] mous for thoſe borne by tour cherubims in 
e by vithin it, SPIE | So/amon's temple, ſtanding upon pedeſlals 
hen LA'TUS TRANSVERSUM (S.) in the Hyper- mounted upon brazen, wheels furniſhed. with 
ied 3 belo, it is a right line intercepted between the] handles to draw or convey, them from one 
re, n vertices of the two oppoſite ſections, or that | place to another; they were compoſed of 2 
le, part of the common axis which is between the | baſon, which received the water from ano- / 
ting vertices of the upper and lower cone; in an | ther ſquare veſſel above it thro*.cocks,z., the 
Lat Zlipfs; it is called the tranſverſe axis or | whole work was of ; braſs,..and; the quare 
longeſt diameter. ih As Sj 4 veſlel was adgrned with the heads of a lion, 
u the LAYA'TION (S.) a waſking or cleanſing any] an ox, and a cherubim z each lauer con- 
perſon or thing, eſpecially metals, from the] tained 40 baths, their number was 10, five 
(mate filth that hangs about them, or is dug up] on the right fide, and five on the leſt of the 
with | ih her, Ms OT ood . temple, between the altar of the burnt-offer- 
ſtead ATORY (S.) a place where gold is got | ings, and the ſteps which led to the porch of 
| dy waſhing in the Ng. Indies, gs the temple, rates bend ated 
roomy gat (S.) praiſe, commendation, or ſpeaking | LAVE/RNA (S.) among the ancient Heathens, 
and in 105 of, 3 Mas the goddeſs or protectrix of thieves-' /, * 
en the . DABLE (A.) that deſerves praiſe, com- LAUGH (V.) to rejoice er expres our ſatiſ- 
Jing to Nendation, oi to be ſpoke well of 3 in Surgery, faction by laughing 
Þ a N 0 * 1 ace ariſcs in a| LAU/GHING or LAUGHTER (S.] that act 
eclip· : Vinout an V 8 1 6 C 
e, e led] by hich v. reps Peper ye ri 
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anno 155 55 Q Fey incorporated it anew, 


SAD 

either by ſeeing, hearing, or feeling ſome- 

thing very.agreeable or comically ſurprizing 

to us. 3 

LA'VINGTON (S.) in Miliſbire, which tho 
but an indifferent town, hath two good mar- 
kets weekly, vix. on Monday and Wedneſ- 
day; diſtant from London 73 computed, and 
87 meaſured miles, 


LA'VISH (V.) to ſpend or ſquander away | 


money, time, &c. in a wanton and irregular 
manner, | — 4 

LAVISH (A.) waſteful, extravagant, wan- 
ton, prodigal, : fooliſh, expenſive, &c. 


LA VISHNESS (S.) extravagance, profuſe- | 


neſs, waſtefulneſs, 


LAUNCE/STON (S.) in Cornwall, ſituate on | 


the top of a hill, is an ancient borough- 


town, firſt made free by Richard earl of 


Poitiers and Cornwall, brother to king Henry 
III. who granted the burgeſſes power to 


chuſe their own bailiffs, and erect a guild or | 


fraternity of merchants to hold of him and 


| his heirs ; theſe privileges were often confirm- | 


ed afterwards, and other liberties added ; for 


and granted the chief magiſtrate ſhould be 


called mayor; who with the free burgeſſes | - 


ele& two members to fit in parliament ; an- 
ciently the market wis kept on Sunday, and 
by K. John, for a fine of five marks, was 
altered to Thurſday,' and fince to Saturday, 
as it ſtill remains it is the uſual place 515 
the aſſizes, and the county goal is kept here, 
and the elections for knights of the ſhire are 
made here; it is diſtant from London 175 
computed, and 209 meaſured miles. 
LAUNCH (V.) to put, thruſt, or throw out, 
as to bring, put, or ſhove a ſhip, boat, &c. 
out of the dock from the ſhore or key, &c. 
ſometimes it means tò ſtop; ceaſe, or leave off, 
as when on board a 'ſhip-yard” is 'hoifted 
high enough, they ſay launch hoe, that is, 


raife or pull it no higher; ſe in Pumping, if 


the pump ſucks, they cry launch hoe, that is, 
leave off. | e 


LAU/NDERS (S.) trenches or troughs cut in | 


floors of a mine, or laid ſo as to catch the 

water, and thereby prevent its falling down 

upon the ſoles of the lower drifts, | 
LAU'REAT (S.) among Us, is an officer be- 


longing to the jewel-office, whoſe bufineſs is | 


to compoſe poems or congratulatory ſongs 


to be ſung on the king's birth-day, or other 


publick occafrons, 


LAUREATED (A.) crowned or honoured | 


with laurel, as a token of victory or ſuc- 


ceſs; from which the Roman generals uſed [ 


to ſend their letters, that contained an ac- 
count of the victory, to the ſenate wrapped 
up in lane, +17 W 
LAUREA'TION (S.) a term for the ſtudents 


taking up the degree of maſter of arts in 


the univerſities of Scotland. 


LAU'/REL (S.) the tree ſo called; alſo the re- 


4 


EY 
their fine performances; of old it was ded;. 
cated to Jupiter and Apollo, becauſe lightening 
does not blaſt it, as it does other trees; and 
Hreroglyphically,,it ſignifies honour, conqueſt 
triumph, favour, and preſerration. ; 
LAW (S.) thoſe rules and regulations, made by 
any people or nation, for the more effectual 
carry ing on their trade and government, the 
power of making which is veſted in different 
hands in different countries; in Divinity, it 
means thoſe rites or ceremonies appointed 
the Jews by Maſes, which we, as Chriſtians, 

are no ways obliged to perform or obſerve. 
The Law. f Nature, is that which is ſuit- 
ed and agreeable to the rational and ſocial 

nature of man, / 

_ The Law of. Nations, are thoſe that regard 

embaſſies, ſtrangers, trade, arms, &c, 
Law of Merchants, are thoſe uſages and 


cuſtoms peculiar,to them, which is alſo called 


the law of the faple, 


relates to merchants wha make repriſals upon 
the thips of thoſe countries, who have done 


for which. they can get no redreſs, 
Law Day, one in which the law coutts 
are open, and in which cauſes are tried. 
LA WFUL (A.) honeſt, juſt, fair; alſo ac- 
cording to the laws of the land where a per- 
for lives, Wo ghd 245 Pt of wreen 
LA/WLESS (A.)] an irregular, diforderly per- 
* ſon or action, onè that acts contrary to the 
T ſettled rules of decency and ceconomy. 
LA/WLESSNESS (S.). irregularity, dlſorderli- 
ness, a&kions contrary, to good government; 
alſo the ſtate or condition of one that has 
put himſelf, or is thrown out of the protection 
of the law. W n . 
LAWN (S.) a plain between two woods or 
within, a park, an unploughed piece of 
5 1 where deer are hunted ; alſo a ſuper- 
fine ſort of linen cloth, 
LA/WYER (S.) one who ſtudies the laws of 
ahy country, in order to practiſe the plead- 
ing or executing. orders for reward, and upon 
the account of other people, 
LAX (A.) looſe, lack, unfirm, unſettled, un- 
- Ones. nu tt, ; 
LAXA'TION (S.) flackening, looſening, es- 
fing, gently, opening, &c. 
LANCATIV 18 (8.) — hat are of a 
looſening nature, or opening quailty. | 
LAXITY or LA ATIVENESS (S.) lat. 
' nefs, openneſs, freedom, unconfinedach, , i 
LAY (S.) a ſong or poem, confiſting of ſhor 
and mournful ſtrains; alſo a bed of morta!, 
or courſe to put bricks in. g 
LAY (V.) to put, leave, or fix in 2 uy 
in Gardening, to bow or bend down wa 
branches of a tree, and cover them ſo as 
take root; alſo to take, engage or, ban 
a ſum of money upon the good or 11 
of a certain event or affair. 


ward of the poets to render them famous for 


LAY-BRO'THER (S.) among the Pf 


Law of Mark or Mart, is what properly 


them damage either by ſeizure or otherwiſe, 


ill ſucceſs 


an ig 
mean 
dut is 
vows, 
differ 
LAY'E] 
or ſlip 
laid in 
fine n 
produc 
of a'ri\ 
where 
LAY'M, 
comme 
cerned 
Painter 
to be ſe 
draw dr 
LAY'-ST 
place to 
out of 
LA'ZAR 
filled wi 
LAZARE 


lepers, « 
&c 


LAZ INE! 
diſpoſitio 
for work 

LAZY (A 
Nuggith, 

LEACH 8 
thecaries 
feet, arm 

LEACH (\ 
cut up a 

LEA'CHER 

or luſtful 

act of wh 
LEA'CHER 

luſtful, de 
LEA CHER 
of whorin 
lation. 
LEACH-TR 
Mirers, Ar. 
drain. 
LEAD (S.) 


| fofter and 


purified, c: 
the analyfi 
cury, ſome 
tuminous e 
ors uſed to 
ſea or ri ver 
ſhot, Kc. f 
daubed witl 
the ſand » gr 
to it, both! 
boil it js, 
Lab (v.) 
way a perſon 
or encourage 


LADEN ( A 


altems, wa 
MaPprehenti 


L K. E 
an ignorant illiterate perſon, who dces the, LEADER (S.) a head, captain, guide, Kr. 
mean offices in a convent or religious houſe, LEAF (S.) in Gardening, is the thin part of 
| | trees, plants, flowers, &c. growing to per- 
vows, goes not into the choir, and wears a fection commonly in the ſpring, and falling 
different habit from the monkks. [[ off in autumn, excepting in ſome caſes, 
LAYER (S.) among the Gardeners, is a ſprout] where the leaves remain all the year round ; 
or ſlip taken from a plant, tree, &c, to be alſo a ſingle part of a book, commonly wrote 
laid in the ground, and covered lightly with} or printed on both ſides. 
fine mould, ſo that it may take root, and | LEAGUE: (S.) in meaſure is three miles, 
ace i which in various countries is of various 
of a tiver, ſea, &c, commonly called a creek, |} lengths; alſo an agreement entered into by 
where young oyſters are laid to grow. |} princesorothers to defend one another againſt 
LAY/MAN (S.) one who is employed in the] the injuries that may be offered them. 
common affairs of life, and is no ways con--| LEAK or LEEK (S.) a plant fo called, in taſte 
cerned in affairs of the prieſthood; among] very much like an onion ;, alſo a defect or 
| { oozing hole, whereby the water gets into a 
to be ſet in a poſture for them to clothe, and | ſhip, or the liquor drops out of a caſk. 
draw drapery by. {LEAK (V.) to be defective, ſo as to let the 
LAY'-STALL (S.) a common dunghill, or | liquor contained in a veſſel out, or to let 
place to throw the foil, rubbiſh, &c, taken | the water into a ſhip, &c. that ſhould not 
out of the ſtreets, c. come in. * 
LAZ AR (S. ) a ſcabby; or leprous perſon, one [LEA'KAGE (S.) an allowance for the waſte 
filled with ſores or ulcers, | that actually is or may be ſuppoſed to be 
LAZARE'/TTO (S.) an hoſpital, or houſe for | made in liquid commodities. 
lepers, or perſons afflicted with ſcabs, ſores, | LEA/KY (A.) defeQtive, that has holes or flits 
ke. 5 f that hinder a veſſel from performing its liquor 
LA/ZINESS (S.) a ſlothful, heavy, Nluggiſh duty. e | 21 
diſpoſition of mind, idleneſs, or indiſpoſition | LEAN (A.) that has but little fleſh, poor, not 
for work. | Seay fat or bulky, e 
LA ZV (A.) unwilling to work, ſlothful; idle, [LEAN (V.) to reſt or incline upon, to ſtay, 
luggiſh. SHEA 5 depend, ſtop, or rely upon. os 
LEACH (S.) a fort of worm uſed by the apo-. | LEA/'NING-STOCK (S.) any thing that a 
thecaries to ſuck the blood out of perſons | . perſon leans or reſts upon in that poſture. 
feet, arms, &c, upon many occaſions, TLEA'NNESS (S.) poorneſs of fleſh, the want 


a LEACH 609 a term in Carving, fignifying to] of mellow neſs or fat being intermixed, 
cut up a fowl, a brawn, &. ILEAP (V.) to jump, ox throw the whole body 
5 LEA'CHER or LET CHER (S.) a laſcivious] together, and holding the two feet cloſe. 
iz 5 _ perſon, one ſtrongly inclined tothe {LEAP (S.) the ſpace of ground a perſon can 
act of whoredom, LEE | throw his whole body at once. 
7 LEA'CHEROUS or LE/TCHEROVS (A.) | LEARN (V.) to acquire knowledge in an art, 
e of whoring. I | » ſcience, buſineis, trade, &, alſo, but impro- 
Or RY or LE'TCHERY (S.) the act] perly, to teach or inſtruct another. 
of 6 whoring, an inordinate deſire after copu- [LEA!RNER (S.) a ſcholar, pupil, fudent, or 
: _s +1 1 een 8 beginner in an art, trade, ſcience, &c, 
er 2 | 5 
. LEACH-TROUGH (S.) among the Sar-|LEA/RNING (S.) education or inſtruction in 
f _ are veſſels in which the 'falt is ſet to] languages, arts, ſciences, &c. A 
cad 3 e {LEASE (S.) a Law term for the demiſe of 
pon LEAD (s.) a coarſe, heavy, impure metal, | lands, tenements, &c. which, when the terms 
| | foſter and eaſier fuſed than any other; when |. are written, is called an indentute or aſe, 
un- ee ere the chymiſts Saturn; in] otherwiſe a Jaſe parole. 
ond _ 6 6m 2 cy out a bog 121 LEASE (V-1 to let a houſe, field, a garden for 
ea- i ulphur, and a great deal of bi-] a term of years upon certain conditions. 
8 earth; alſo an inſtrument the ſai- [LEASH (S.) in Hunting, is three creatures of a 
of a 51 uſed to ſound or fathom the depth of a|- fort or kind, as 3 hares, 3 hounds, &c; 

a or river with, which confiſts of a weight, | . Leafs Lars, particular obſervations and 
looſe- * Kc. faſtened to a line, which being reſtrictions to be made and uſed in hunt- 
, SIR _— and let down, part of | ing. . * 
ſhort 2 eee » &c, of the bottom ſticking LEASING (S.) gleaning or picking up the corn 
ortar, fil & i ews the depth, and what ſort of 1 3 ee. ; _— an old 

as word for lying, Or ipeaking e things. 
place; — (V.) to conduct, to ſhew the path or | LEASSEE/ or LESSEE/ (S.) the perſon to 
Non Mn eee eee propeltr of 
0 5 or .) the proprietor o 
hazard —— (A.) any thing made of, lead, as} the lands or tenements that makes, gives, or 
ſucceſs "Ns, water pipes, c, alſo a dull, heavy, | | 


rants leaſes to anoth 
anapprehenſive petſon. | o 8 


LEA SURE 


, "Wer 
LYFA'SURE or ELEVSURE (S.) vacant time, | 
convenient opportunity, or receſs from bu- 

n Ke" f 
LEAST (A.) the ſmalleſt. i 
LEATHER (S.) the ſkin or hide 

tanned, or otherwiſe dreſſed and fitted for 
various purpoſes. _ A Ps 
LEAVE (S.) liberty, permiſſion, licence, au- 
LEAVE (V.) to. go away or depart from, to 
"forfoke, _ 
2 give Leave, to allow, permit, licence, 

or suthorize. J 1 75 

LEA'VEN (s.) ſomething that will make dovgh 
or paſte ſwell or riſe, and that will alſo reii(h 
it to make it fit for bread, : 
LEA VER (S.) any thing proper to liſt up a 
heavy weight, ſupptrted upon a fulcrum or 
prop nearer to one end than the other, to 
make the force or purchaſe the greater. 
LECHLADE (S.) a ſmall town, ſtanding on 
the confines of Berkſhire and Oxfordſhire, the 
river Leche runs through it, and empties it. 

"feif into the Thames; bere abundayce of 

bares are employed to carry butter, cheeſe, 


; 


Tueſday; diftant from London 60 computed, 
and 74 weafured mile. | 
upon any ſubject, to explain the principles of 
an art, &c. in Divinity, it is a ſermon in the 
morning or evening out of the uſua] courſe ; 
and ſometimes it means a finding of fault with, 
chidinę, or ſcolding at. 991 15 
LE'CTURER {S.) one appointed to read pub 
"lickly in ſchools, univerſities, &c. upon arts 
and ſciences ; and when applied to Clergymen, 
means thoſe who preach conſtantly in an after 
noon, or accidentally, ſuch ſermons as are 
"preached in a morning early, or out of the 
uſval time in an evening. . Sets; 
LE'DGER or LEV/DGER (S.) the great book 
for accompts, in which every part of trade 
being collected under proper heads, it may 
be ſeen at one view, What any perſon owes, 
or has owing, what quantity of any particu- 
lar ommodity is remaining unſold, and what 
the profit or loſs by any branch of trade is; 
this book is commonly of large; ſtrong pa- 
per, that the clerk or writer may have room 
to write fully in one line, the contents of the 
entry, and to make columns for the wares, 
Kc. when it is opened, the right and left- 
hang pages are numbered both alike, as 3, 3, 
4, 4, &c. on the left-hand fide is wrote the 
charge or debtor part of the accompt, and 
on the right-hand fide the diſcharge or credit 
art. 4 


LF/DGES (8) in Shit-building, are thoſe ſmall 


from the waſt trees to the roof trees, to bear 
up the nettings, gratings, &c. In Common, it 
fig aifies any Imall protuberance to nail a fhelf 
or_any other convenience to. 


thority, or conſent to do or forbear any thing. | 


of a beaſt 


Kc. to London; the market is weekly on] 


LE'CTURE (S.) a reading, ſpeech, or ſermon | 


Pieces of timber which come thwart the ſhip | 


EEE: 
nifications, but commonly means | 
of the ſea or river, that de 0 10 — 
wind, as the lee ſhore is that ypon which th 
ett, e 
wind blows; yet to be under the lee of the 
ſhore, is to be cloſe under the weather ſhore 
that is; from whence the wind comes : 
the belm, is to put the helm to the hee fide of 
the ſhip ; ſo they ſay, to come by the lee, is tg 
bring a ſhip ſo that all her ſails may lie 2pain 
the maſts and ſhrouds flat, and the wind to 
| _ right on her broad fide, 
o come off by the Lee, in comm 
to ſuſtain „ loſs, en 
LEEDS (S.) in the Weſt. Riding of Yorkſhirs, 
is a large, wealthy, and populous town cor. 
porate, ſtanding on the north bank of the 
river Aire, with large ſuburbs on the ſouth 
ſide, and both joined by a ſtately, large, and 
very ſtrong ſtone- bridge, ſo large and ſo 
wide, that formerly the cloth-market was 
kept on it ; but upon the increaſe of buſineſs 
it is now removed to the high. ſtreet, called 
Bridgate-ſireet, early in the morning, which 
is a prodigy of its kind; for upon ringing 
a bell, in a few minutes vaſt quantities of 
cloths are laid out for ſale, and in about two 
hours time the bell rings again, and the mar- 
ket is cleared of all the cloth immediately, 
and then the people of other trades begm 
their traffic x: Whoſe laſt charter granted by 
king Charles II. Anno 1661. ordered the go- 
vernment to be in a mayor, 12 aldermen, 
and 24 aſſiſtants; it hath two markets week- 
ly, viz. on. Tueſday and Saturday, both of 
which are well furniſhed with proviſions and 
large quantities of woollen cloths, which are 
made here, and in the neighbouring villages; 
in this town are two large churches, and 
ſeveral meeting · houſes, publick ſchools, hol 
pitals, and pentlemens ſeats, &c. diſtant 
from London 134 computed, and 182 mea- 
ſured miles. | 
LEE *ANGE (s.) is a rope which js rere 
into the cringles of the courſes, when they 
would hale in the bottom of the ſale to lace 
on the bonnet, and is uſeful in a ſtrong gal 
to take in the ſai), ; 
LEEK (S.) in Staffordſhire, the metropolis d 
the moor lands, a town of note for excellent 
ale; the buildings are handſome, and tbh 
market is conſiderable, weckly, on Wedge! 
day; diſtant'from Lenden 116 computed, al 
137 meaſured miles. | 
LEER (V.) to look flily, wiſhfully, and 5! 
were by ſtealth. 
LEES (S.) the dregs or 
. 
LEET (S.) a law day or court, from wh f 
thoſe coufts held by the lords of 8 
the ſuit, ſervice, and other particular 
thereof, are called court-/eets; they are = 
of record, and have power to enquite into u 
offences under high treaſon, but cannot f 
niſh many, but muſt certify the matter to 


ſettlings of wine, firon 


-S LEL (S.) in Seamens Language, has many fig- 


þ 


juſtices of aſſize. 1887cl 
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8.) among the Sailors, is the out- 

Were Aa the 5 from the 9 the 
clew; the middle betwixt-which is e 
to be called the deetchs h 

- Letch Lines, ſmall lines faſtened to the 

eerch of the top-ſails,. to, hale in the leetch 


of the ſall, that the other parts may come in | 


the readier and eaſier, for which-purpoſe they 


are reeved into a block at the yard, cloſe by 


the top-ſai] ties, ein foe. ako 
LEETS (S.) are, meetings appointed for the 
nomination or election of officers, : 
LEE'WARD SHIP (S.) among the Sailors, is 


pecially | 


one that does not keep up to the wind, 
LEE/WARD TIDE (S.) when the wind and 
tide go both one way, 


LEG 

thus called, becauſe chapters or portions ont 
of them were appointed to be read to the 
people at morning prayer; there is one book 
upon this ſubject, called, The Golden Legend, 
which was uſed with abundance of applauſe, 
from the 143th century to the 15th ; but about 
the time of the reformation began to be laid 
afide upon account of the great number of ab- 
furdities and ridiculous falſhoods contained in 
it; from whence any idle tale or romantick 
ſtory, is called a legend; alſo the motto or 
ſentence about the edges or rim of coins, me- 
dals, &c. which are commonly in the Latin 
tongue, are called legende. 


LE'/GENDARY (A.) fabulous, ridiculous, tri - 


fling, monſtrous or abſurd. 


LEE WARD WAY (s.) an allowance made ; LEGERDEMAIN (S.) ſleight of h and, or the 


by navigators for a ſhip's deviating from 
that point, which the ſeems to go to by the 
compaſs, — 

LT. HAND (S.) that hand which moſt per- 

| ſons uſe the leaſt, eſpecially in writing, the 
operation with that hand being as it were per- 
formed backwards; from whence, any perſon 
doing a thing aukwardly, is ſaid to perform it 
lftebandedly, &c. 

LEG (S.) that limb or member of the body 


upon which a perſon or creature walks, and | 


is frequently applied to the props or ſupports 
of tables, ſtools, &c. in a Ship, thoſe ſmall 


ropes that are put through the bolt ropes of | 


the main and tore-ſail in the leetch of the 


fail near a foot in length, and being ſpliced | 
into themſelves, have a little eye, whereinto | / 
the martnets are made with two hitehes, | 
men, armed with-a long 


and the end ſeaſed to the ſtanding part of 
the martnets, theſe are called legs of the 


martnets; in Trigonometry, any two fides | | 
of a right-angled triangle, the third being | | 
conſidered as the baſe, are called the legs gl i 


the triangle, | 10 Dr. tte 
EGACY (S.) any gift or donation, made to a 


perſon by the will and teſtament of another. 


'GAL (A.) according or agreeable. to the 
cuſtoms or laws of any country; and in Di- 


wy, means the covenants -of the eu 
aw. 


ECA'LITY or LE/'GALNESS (S.) lawful- 14 


nels, jultifiableneſs, regularity, or according 
to the rules of law. 3 
/CATARY or LEGATEE/ (S.) the perſon 
to whom any thing is left by che will of a 
perſon deceaſed. | D 
'GATE (S$,) in General, ſignifies any meſ- 
fenzer or ambaſſador ſent by a prince, ſtate, 
Kc, but commonly is reſtrained to an ambaſ- 
Wor ſent by the pope to any prince or ſtate, 
ud where they are admitted, are eſteemed 
qual in dignity. to the extraordinary, ambaſſa- 
8:9 337 other pringe, 7. 
Alox or LE'GATESHIP (S.) the of- 
5 ven, buſinels, or authority of a legate. 
| ag (C.) was originally a book «fed in 
" 15 om churches, containing the leſ- 
wedge to be read in the holy office; 
Uh reaſon, the lives of (aints were: 


art of jugeling or ſhewing tricks, 


LEGIBULITY or LE/GIBLENESS (S.) plain- 


neſs, viſibleneſs, or eafineſs to be read. 


LE'GIBLE (A.) plain and gaſy to be read. 


LEGION (S.) a body of ſoldiers among the 


Romans, of 5 or 6c00 foot, and 4 or 500 
horſe ; in Romulus's time, it was but 3000 
men; in the conſuls time 4600, and 2 or 
300. horſemen, which afterwards became as 


above, 5 or bodo, they. containing 10 co- 


horts, which was ſometimes 5 and ſometimes 
Goo men; thoſe /zgions that were compoſed 
of the Roman citizens, made a diſtin body 
by themſelves, and thoſe of the allies formed 


' another body of infantry and cavalry, which 


they called extraordinary; the legions, were 
divided into Velites, Haſtati, Principet, and 
Triarii ; the Velites were light or fallt foot - 
men, arn 5 a lance of 


three foot long, with a little round huckler, 


called Parma Tripedalis; they covered their 
heads with a, cap, called Galea, made of a 


leather, or the ſkin of ſome animal ; they 
were picked out from among the reſt, on 


' purpoſe to follow the cavalry in all expeditions 


and dangerous enterprizes ; they were firſt 


put in uſe at the ſecond Panic war; the 
; Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii, carried a long 
buckler or ſhield four foot long, and two 
broad; they wore. a long two-edged ſword, 


ſharp-pointed, a brazen helmet and geſt, a 


| ſort of boots that defended the fore-part of 
their legs; they carried two darts, called Ve- 


ruta, the one bigger, the other leſſer. The 


' horſe carried a javelin, a ſword, a back or 


breaſt- piece, a helmet and a ſhield; the en- 


ſigns were ſome called Imaginiferi, becauſe 

they carried the prince's picture; others A- 
quiliferi, becauſe they carried an eagle on the 
' top of a pike; others carried a hand, as a 


token of concord; others a dragon with 2 


ſilver head, and the reſt of. taffety; the La- 


barum, or imperial ſtandard, which was only” 


| borne when the emperor himſelf was in the 


camp, Was of a purple colour ſet round with 
a deep gold fringe, and embelliſhed with pre- 
cious ſtones ;z the archers on horſeback car- 
ried a bow, and a quiver with arrows; the 


officers * 
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. 
oſſicers which among us are called cornets, 
carried an eagle at the end of a lance, and 
bad the ſkin of a lion, bear, or ſome other 
favage beaſt covering their head- piece; the 
enfigns of foot had the ſame ; Joſephus ſays, 
they carried a long ſword on the right fide, 


and a ſhort one on the left fide. 


LEGISLA'TIVE (A.) endowed with the au- 


 thority to make, alter, or amend the laws 
of a nation or commonwealth, . 


LEGISLA'TOR (S.)alaw-giver, orlaw-maker. 


LEGISLA'TURE (S.) the perſons empowered 
o make, aboliſh, alter, or amend the laws of 

a kingdom or people, Bo 

LEGPTIMACVor LEGUTIMATENESS(5.) 
truth, lawfulneſs, righteouſneſs, juſtneſs, the 
being born in wedlock. . | 

LEGFVTIMATE (A.) lawful, rightful, the 
true, regular, genuine matter, perſon or 
thing. | 

LEGITIMATE (V.) to declare, authorize, or 
make a perſon or thing legal, or to be entitled 
to the benefit of the laws. 

LEGITIMA'TION (S.) a making a child or 


perſon capable of inheriting by law, that | 


which otherwiſe he could not. 
LEGU/MEN (S.) all thoſe ſpecies of plants 
called pulſe, which are all that grow in pods, 
as beans, peaſe, &c, and all thoſe that have 
butterfly-like flowers. 


LEGU'MINOUS (A.) of a pulſy nature or | 


| kind, ſomething belonging or relating to 
pulſe. | | A OE 
LEICESTER (S.) * chief town in Lerc:fter- 


ure, was anciently a large and populous- 
city, ſaid to have been firſt built by king 
Lear, 840 years before Chriſt ; its preſent 
fituation is on the river Scar; the principal 
employ of the people here, and in the 
neighbouring towns, is ſtocking-weaving; 
it was formerly a biſhop's ſee, but now be- 
longs to the biſhop of Lincoln; it is a bo- 
rough and corporation-town, governed by a 
mayor, recorder, 24 aldermen, 48 com- 
mon-council- men, and 2 chamberlaims; it 
is plentifully furniſhed with proviſions, hav- 
ing 3 markets weekly, viz, on Wedneſday, 
Friday and Saturday; it was walled in for- 
merly, but in the civil wars the walls were 
in a great meaſure demoliſhed, and have not 
fince been repaired; but there are ſeveral 
gates yet ſtanding ; the caſtle is ſo far dii- 
mantled, as to be unfit for warlike defence, 
yet, it is uſed to hold the aſſizes in twice a 
year; it is divided into five pariſhes, each 
of Which has a church; it ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament; diſtant from London 78 
computed, and gg meaſured miles. 
LEICESTERSHI E (S.) is an inland county, 
© bounded on the north with Nottingbumſbire, 
eaſt with Lincolnſhire and Rutlandfprre, ſouth 
with Northamptonſhire, and weſt with War- 
evickſhire ; it is a champaign country, abound- 
ing with corn, but {pare of woods, eſpecially 


in the ſouth and eaſt parts, which are fully 


LEN 


ſupplied with excellent pit- , . 
larly in the.north part ofthe wust ** 
cattle are bred on the hills, which an 10 
thinly inhabited ; the air is gentle, mild io 
temperate ; it is nearly elliptical in form, and 
18 about 30 miles broad, 24 long, and g8 in 
circumference ; it is divided into 6 hundred 
in which are 12 market-towns, 192 pariſhe; 
18,702 houſes, and 112,212 inhabitants; 
ſends 4 members to parliament, , 
LEIGH (S.) in Lancaſhire, a town of (mal 
note; diſtant from Landon 145 Ccomputel 
| and 184 meaſured miles, ; 
LEV'GHTON, or LEYGHTON BUZZAR) 
(S.) in Bedfordſhire, a pretty large towy 
that has a good market meekly on Tueſday; 
diſtant from Landon 34 computed, and q 
meaſured miles, f 
LE'MINGTON or LY'/MINGTON (S.) i 
Hampſbire, is a ſmall but. populous ſea- pon 
| town, ſtanding upon an hill oppoſite to the 
Iſe of Wight, in the narrow part of th 
ſtrait called the Needles; here is made er 
cellent ſalt, which ſupplies, in a great me; 
ſure, the ſouthern parts of England; it is 
borough-town, governed by a mayor, a 
dermen, and burgeſſes, and ſends two met 
bers to parliament ; its market is weekly g 
Saturday; here is a good port and key, wil 
officers to manage the cuſtoms ; here a 
many ſhip-builders, eſpecially for the met 
chants ſervicez diſtant from London 72 con 
puted, and 85 meaſured miles. 
LE'MMA (S.) an aſſumption taken, or ſom 
thing drawn from a propoſition former 
proved, and made ute of occaſionally in oth 
propofitions that may be any thing fimilar, 
order to render their demonſtrations eali 
than otherwiſe they would be. 
LEMONA'DE (S.) a pleaſant, cooling Iq 
made in hot countries, or hot weather, 
water, ſugar, and the juice of lemons. 
LE'MSTER or LEO'MINSTER (S.) in Hs 
fordſpire, is handſomely built, and well i 
habited ; the church is large and beautiful 
this town is noted for the beſt wheat, bre 
and wool in England; the river Lugg m 
through it, over which are ſeveral bridge 
it ſends two members to pariiament ; It l 
great thorough- fare between Landm 3 
Wales ; it is 7 borough- town, governed 
a bailiff, juſtices of the peace, and 12 (a 
- tal burgeſſes; diſtant from Londen 104 d 
puted, and 136 meaſured miles, 
LEND (v.) to aſſiſt another perſon wi 
ſum of money, a tool, book, ec. tou 
a time, and then to be returned back to | 
owner again, 
LENGTH (S.) the meaſureor extent of a 
or place from one end to the other; i 
Mathematichs, is the firſt degree of the din 
fion of bodies. => 
LE/NGTHEN (V.) to make longer eit 
meaſure or duration, 
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LENHAM (S.)in Kent, a ſmall town, 1. 
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wch . 
o computed, and 48 meaſured miles. 
„ LENIFY .) 10 ſoften, allay the fury, paſ- 
* fon or anger of a perſon, to moderate or 
OY + compoſe the anguiſh of à wound, &c, | 
” LENITIVE (A.) of a ſoft, aſſuaging diſpoſi- 
iber tion or nature, proper to allay pain or paſ- | 
* Parry. (S.) mildneſs of diſpofition, gentle- 
(mal neſs; good-naturedneſs, meekneſs, _ 
puted LENS (S.) in Optics, is a glaſs that either col- 
ö lects the rays of the fun paſſing thro' it into 
AR a point, or elſe diſperſes them farther abroad; 
towh, aſp. the cryſtalline humour of the eye; alſo 
eſday; a lentil or round pulſe, : 
= I LENT (S.) a ſettled time of publick faſting, 
: abſtinence and humiliation, which in diffe- 
8.) i rent places is of different lengths, but the 
ca- pon moſt uſual in Europe is of 40 days, Which has 
to the been long practiſed in the Chriſtian church, 
of the in imitation of Chriſt's faſting in the wilder- 
1ade ex neſs ; the Greek church obſerved this faſt for 
at me: ſeven weeks before Eaſter, but on Saturdays 
it is and Sundays they did not faſt, but only the 
0 2 Saturday before Eafter-day ;. the Latin church 
„o met obſerved but fix weeks, and ceaſed only on 
eekly 0 Sundays, fo that each faſted 36 days; in the 
ey, wit eaſtern church they obſerved Lent with great 
here al ſeverity, eating nothing but bread and pulſe, 
the me which laſted till about the year 700 ; but in 
72 con $00, they were indulged to eat eggs, milk- 
meats, KG drink wine, and now they only 
or ſom! | abſtain from Neſhz; the cuſtom was intro- 
former duced about the year 650 into England, but 
y in oth fince the Reformation, has not been ſo rigo- 
firailar, i roully enjoined or practiſed, and at this time 
ons ah is almoſt wholly laid aſide, but ſtill continued 
in popiſh countries with great ſeverities. 
ing lad ENTEN (A.) ſomething belonging or rela- 
veather, ting to the time of Lent. | 
ENTI'GINOUS (A.) freckly, or full of ſmall 


yellowiſh: ſpots, 


.) in He 5 
VIII. (S.) a ſort of eatable pulſe; the 


d well u 


beautiful ſcripture repreſents Eſau to fell his birth- 
neat, bie right to his brother Jacob far a meſs of lenti/- 
Lag m broth or pottage. A 
ral bridges EO'PARD or LUBBARD (S.) a wild, fierce 
ent; it l and cruel animal, the ſkin whereof is ſpotted 
Lindm 1 vith diverſity of colours; it bas ſmall white 
zoverned eyes, wide jaws, ſharp teeth, round ears, a 


ind 12 ci large tail, five claws upon his fore feet, and 


n 104 cal but four upon his hind feet; it is ſaid to be 
| engendered either of a male panther, and a 
rlon with bone, or a lion and a the panther, 

-c, to uſe PER (S.) a perſon afflicted with a diſeaſe 


back o Glled the leproly ; by the Fexor/p Lato, the ; 

| Were excluded the eee e 
ent of a tl} which baniſhed them into the country and 
ther; 2 uninhabited places; even their kings were 
of the dil ut out of their palaces, and from ſociety, 
and were alſo deprived of their government, 

T this diſeaſe laid hold of them, as was Uz- 
. or Azariab, king of Judab. When a 
Per Was cured, he appeared at the city gate, 


ger ei = 
I! tow, u 


to the temple, took two pure birds, made 
a wiſp with a branch of cedar and another 
of hyſſop tied together with a ſcarlet rib- 


veſſel was filled with water, and one of the 
birds faſtened alive to the wiſp'y the /cper 


let the blood run into the veſſel filled with 
water; after this the prieſt took the wiſh, 
with the live bird, dipped both into the wa- 
ter ti2:ged with the blood, and ſprinkled the 
leper with it, then the live bird was let looſe, 
and the perſon admitted into common ſociety 
again, 

LE'PROSY (S.) a contagious ſkin diſeaſe, 
ſomewhat like the itch, which was very 
frequent among the Fervs and other eaſtern 
people, but not ſo common in colder coun- 
tes.. 5 

LEPROUUS (A.) ſcurfy or ſcabby, troubled 

with the Jeproſy. 5 

LEPTO/LOGY (S.) a rhetorical deſcription of 

minute or trifling things or matters. 

LE ROI LE VEU'T, or, I is the king's plea- 

fure ; by theſe words the royal aſſent is ſig- 

nified by the clerk of the parliament to pub- 
lick bills; and to private bills by Sor fait 
come il g defire, or, let it be as the party 

deſires ; but when the king refuſes to paſs a 

bill preſented to him by his parliament, the 

clerk ſays, Le roy &adwiſera, that is, the king 
will conſider of it. | 

LE'SKARD (S.) in Cormuall, a town finely 

ſeated on an hill, and ſurrounded with woods 

and commons, which feed abundance of 
ſheep, &c. famous for a caſtle, "and a great 
market weekly on Saturday, whole chief 
commodities are leathern wares, - ſuch as 
boots, ſhoes, &c. with which it ſerves the 
neighbouring countries; this town was in- 
corporated the 6th of Fuly, 1580, by queen 
Elixabetb, who appointed a mayor and. bur- 
gefles, &c. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, who are elected by nine capital bur- 
geſſes, of whom one is always mayer, and 
the fifteen afliſtants, with other freemen; it 
is a large populous town, whoſe houſes are 
handſomely built, and ſtreets well paved, 


five ſtanniary or coinage towns for the blocks 
of tin; diſtant from London 180 computed, 
and 230 meaſured miles. 2, 
LESS or. LE'/SSER (A.) a degree of compari- 
ſon between things of different ſizes or de- 
grees, and means that one perſon or thing is 
not ſo great in buik, ſtature, or dignity, as 
another; in Afironomy or Geography, thoſe 
circles that divide the globe-into two unequal 
parts, are called ier circles, as the polar 
Circles, the tropicks, &c. | 
LESSEE/ (S.) the perſon to 
granted. Fe 
LE/SSON (S.) ſomething to he learnt, ſtudied, 
poke, played, ſung, &c. by one that is ſcho- 


? healed or not; after this he went 


1 prieſt examined whether. he was | 


4 


5 1 | l 


lar to another, f 
"EF: LE'SSOR 


who was cured, killed the other bird, and 


„hom leaſe is 


band, or fillet made of wool; an earthen | 


and has a very large church; it is one of the 
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1 4 . 5 
3 LET LEV 
jt ; 'LF'SSOR (S.) the perſon who gives or grants a | prince, under the privy-ſeal, theſe licences | 
We | leaſe to another. are called a /ter of mart; and when 1 H 
W | LEST (part.) for fear of, or by way of pre- broken tradeſman gets the hands of all, or by 
1 1 vention, ſomething is given or done that] the principal part of his creditors to an inſtru. | 
G | $i} - anvther may not do it. a4 ment, drawn yp to give time to-pay his debts, 85 
nn LE'STOFF, LEO/STOFF, or LE'/STOCK (S.) it is called a letter of licence. one 
| ' in Suffolk, a little narrow town, which ſtands LE TTERED (A.) marked with letters on the e 
| | ſo near the ſea, that it ſeems to hang over | back like a book; alſo ſpoke of a learn 12751 
1 it; it bas a market weekly on Wedneſday; | perſon, or a great ſcholar. 0 
11 dhe chief buſineſs of the inhabitants of this | LE'TTER-FOUNDER (A.) a perſon that cat Levy 
i) town is fiſhing for cod in the north ſea, and | or makes letters or types for the printers, | the 
$1 at home for herrings, mackrel, and ſprats; | LE'/TTICE (S.) a pleaſant ſalad herb, * K+ 
$3 © diſtant from London 94 computed, and 113|LEVA/NT (S.) any country to the eaftwar the u 
4 if meeaſored miles. 5 of us; alſo a term among Gamefters for dür 
Fi LESTWUTHIEL (S.) in Cornwall, was origi- | thoſe that throw at all upon the table, 1 
| 1 nally built upon a hill, where an old caſtle] without having any money of their own ty Ch 
$1 ſtill remains; but it is now ſituate ina vale; pay if they loſe, LEVIG, 
$111 it was formerly a place of good trade, but now | LEVANTI'NE (A.) ſomething belonging to moor? 
$111 much decayed, by reaſon of the river Fozvey's| the eaſtern countries; alſo an inhabitant dd bodies 
$113 being ſo filled up with ſand, as to become un- thoſe countries. | 27 An 
| [it -- navigable ; anciently it was the county town, | LEVA'TORY (S.) a Surgeon's inſtrument LE'VITE 
= |; and the dukes of Cormoall had their refidence| uſed. to raiſe the ſkull when ſunk by a bloy all the 
W | here; and it is yet a market, and borough- or fall. principe 
1 town, where the county court is uſually kept, | LEVEE! (S.) the time of a prince's or grez e low 
Cit , and the knights of the hire are here choſen, | . man's riſing, or being to be ſpoke with; al temple 
itt and alſo the county weights and meaſures are] a lady's toilet, or dreſſing- table. rom th 
37: | Kept here, and the lord warden of the ſtanna- LEVEL (A.) flat, plain, ſmooth, Auron w 
= i ries hath his court, priſon, and office of coin. Level Range, in Gunnery, is the diſtance Labarb. 
" B age; it ſends two members to parliament, | that a piece of ordnance will carry a ball offices > 1 
III Who are choſen by the ſeven burgeſſes and] a direct line, or what is commonly call lucy r 
we |: their 17 aſſiſtants; diſtant from London 388] point blank. 5 , ; Rruments 
14 computed, and 240 meaſured miles. LEVEL. (S.) an inftrument uſed by builde Ginary ju 
© LETHA/RGICK (A.) ſleepy, or inclined to, to try or ſee whether their work lies tral ſubordinat 
1 or afflicted with a diſeaſe called a lethargy. flat or horizontally ; alſo uſed to find the 1 
| ; LETHARGY (S.) a diſtemper that cauſes| true level for conveying water to towns, ci inheritance 
I ſleepineſe, drowſineſs, or beavineſs, attended] ties, &. 2 of corn, f 
8 il with a fever, and a ſort of ſtupidity or ſenſe-|LE/VEL (V.) to lay flat, ſmooth, or even; out of whi 
4 leſſneſs. to aim at or deſign. „ the tenth 
1 LETHE G.) a river the poets have placed in LEV ER or 1. EA VER (S.) in that un i, 22, 2. 
wo i hell, whoſe water being drank, cauſed the Tathematichs called the Mechanicks, 1s ON fields, paff 
J „ . ˙ formerly kN . “] 
J done. ; | thing from 2a common balance but , owed the 
4 LETT (v.) to hinder, ſtop, prevent, or diſ- viz, that in the balance the 4 . privileged pf 
= | appvint ; alſo to grant or aſſign the uſe of | tion is in the middle or center, 3 ben Whence the ; 
b 3# any thing to another for money, as a houſe, | may be upon any point whatever, 5 if thoſe that fly 
j - a horſe, &c. ; pole or iron crow, Sec. with le | p mieiſratez 3 
3 LETTER (S.) a mark or character of which] ftones, &c. or other heavy weights are lite ay clergyman 
' the ſeveral alphabets of languages are made} up or moved forward, &c. EVITICAL { 
| | il up; allo an epiſtle or ſo much writing as is | LE'VERET (S.) a young hare, e LIVER eviter, 
ii - *ordinarily contained in a ſheer of paper upon | LE'VERPOOLE, commonly = LY \TTICUS 7 
1 i any buſineſe or ſubject, and ſent by one} POOLE (S.) in Lancaſbire, o 1 Teſament, ſo 
3 friend or correſpondent to another; in Trade, grown very great and populous, and by F liains the] 
=! when one merchant draws bills upon an- | of the great increaſe of trade 1s bar ben the prieſts, tl 
14 other and writes him word about it, jt is | moſt flouriſhing ſea-ports of 7055 * If univerſally | 
called a letter of advice; when a merchant or | much frequented by Pee f kg Ippofed to be 
\, banker writes to his correſpondent to defire} ſo that within theſe 30 years r .houſ Jar of the 
him to furniſh a certain perſon with money, two new churches, deſides 2 by heh Chrig 1490. 
ny to a ſum limited, it is called a letter of cre- | a fine town houſe ſet on arc ** yIry (8) 
uf dit; hen one perſon” authorizes another to} ſtone, with a publick e. :. defend Woluteneſs, ligh 
tranſact buſineſs" for him under his hand, it] chants underneath it; the ph _ _—_ CT 97 
is called a Jetter of attorney; when the king on the ſouth fide by a cat a. Mey; ü 755 Aal 
grants any particular privilege to a particular weſt fide by a tower on al by i 50 18 ſpecifies 
perſon; it is called a Zrter pnent likewiſe e e axe be ; Ar | i ) to 
: bees ing's ſubjects are authorized to a collector, comptroller, ue upon a per 
—— fdes ſexchers, waiters, ar. fr te n fa 1 


make repriſals upon the ſubjecti of another 
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LÞVET (S.) alefſon or tune on the mulical 


* FP F 


Ment thereof; it is a corporation, governed 
by 2 mayor and aldermen; the frermen of 
this town are allo free of Briftol in England. 
and Waterford and Wexford in Ireland; the 
market is weekly on Saturday; they ſend two 
members to parliament; diſtant from London 
150 computed,” and 183 meaſured miles, 


inſtrument called a trumpet. © | 
LEVIATHAN (S.) mentioned in Fob 3 by 
the moſt ſkilful in the Hebrew language, is 
meant the crocodile; others thin it to be 


the whale, but all allow it to be very mon 


frous both for ſize and ſhape; and in Di- 
viuty, it means ſometimes the devil, and 
ſometimes hell. „ 
LEVIGA!/TION (S.) a poliſhing or making 
ſmooth ; in Chymiſtry it means reducing hard 
bodies into a very fine powder, by grinding 
them on a marble ſtone. 
LE'VITES (S.) among the Jews, may mean 
all the deſcendants of Levi, but they are 
principally intended who were employed in 
the loweſt of the miniſterial offices of the 
temple, whereby they were diſtinguiſhed 
from the prieſts, who being deſcended from 
Aaron were likewiſe of the race of Levi by 
Krbath, but were employed in the higher 
offices ; the Levites applied themſelves to the 
ſtudy of the law, ſung, and played upon in. 
ſtruments in the temple, and were the or- 
dinary Judges of the country, but always 
ſubordinate to the prieſts z and becauſe they 
had no portion of land allowed them as an 
inheritance, they were ſubfiſted by the tithe 
of corn, fruit, and cattle throughout Hfrael, 
out of which they themſelves paid tithe, or 
the tenth part to the prieſts, Numbers xviii. 
ar, 22, 23, 24; they had 48 cities with 
fields, paſtures, and gardens allotted for 
their habitation, out of which 13 were al- 
lowed the prieſts, and of theſe, fix were 
privileged places, or cities of refuge; from 
whence the Rimib clergy pretend to protect 
thoſe that fly to the church againſt the civil 
magiſtrate; among Us, now a Levite Ggnifies 
ay clergyman whatever, | 
EVITICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
evitet, , * 338 
YTICUS (S.) the third book in the Old 
Teſſament, ſo called, becauſe it principally 
Konains the laws and regulations relating to 
the prieſts, the Levitet, and ſacrifices; it 
it univerſally allowed to be canonical, and 
ypoſed to be wrote a 


Chriſt 1490. 

ITY (S.) fitkleneſs, unſettledneſs, irre- 
ere lightneſs, changeableneſs; and con- 
a means only the want of 
gat mn a boy whey compared with-anothet 
at i ſpecifically ler 
.) to nate, collect, or gather a fax of | 
us Up0n a perſon of people. 


'D ( 


en by Moſes about the 
Jezr of the world 2 514, 41 before Jeſus | 


L430 | 
| 6nd that delightsin filthy; - wantorly of tio 


ous words and actions. 15 


particularly fiithy talk and actions. v4 
LE'/WES S.) in Suſſex, u fine, pleaſant; wells 

built town, in and about which are abun- 

dance of noblemen and gentlemens ſeats 


rough. town, and ſende two members to, 


corporation, but is governed by the geutle · 
men of the town; the ſtreets are bandſoraeg 
and it has two large, fair ſuburbs adjoining 
to it; the market is Kept weekly on Satur- 
day; diſtant from London 40 computed, and 
56 meaſured miles, * 
LEXICO'GRAPHER (S.) the compiler af - 
writer of a dictionary, lexicon, or book that 
explains the meaning of Words. ; 
LEXICON (S.) a, dictionary, or book whereitl 
the words of languages are collected in alpha- 
detical order, and the meaning explained: fot - 
the information of the ignorant or ſtrangers. 
LVABLE ( A.) ſubject to door ſuffer any things 
or that may be made to do, perform, or ſuffer 
ſomething. | | 
LVAR (S.) a perſon that ſpeaks of tells known 
falſities for real truths, | - 
LIBANUs (S,) a'famous mountain frequently 
fpoken of in the Old Teſtament, which ſes 
parates Syria from Paleſtine; it forms a ſort 
of horſe-ſhoe in its length, begirining at three 
or four leagues diftance from the Medirerra- - 
nean above Smyrna, and going from north to. 
- ſouth towards Sidan, from thence bend 
from welt to eaſf from Sidon towards Damaſs*+ 
cus as far as Laoditea Scabaiſa ; the welterd. 


properly called Libanus; and is much famed _ 
for cedar trees; it is computed to be higher 


places is continually covered with ſſiow a 
the ground naturally with white thin flates 
very ſmooth 3 it is about 800 leagties in cir- 
cumference; it is incloſed with four inclo-⸗ 
ſures of mountains which riſe one upon an- 
other; the firſt is very fruitful i and 
fruits, the ſecond very barret, abounding in 
thorns, rocks, and flints; the third, thougi 
higher, enjoys a perpetual ſpring, the trees 
being always green, and the orchards loaded 
with fruit; the fourth is fo high, that it is uns- 
inhabitable, upon account of the extreme cold: 
and its being always coveteck with ſnow ? 
ſometimes the tenipte was called Libanusy, 
Zech. xi. 1. and Solomon s palate Was called” 
the houſe of Libanut, upon accaunt of its ea - 
traordinary Height and whiteneſs ; the ftank 
incenſe-tree is called the tree of Libanus. 
LYBBARD (850 a leorard or mongrel kind 6f , 
nther or lion. ; 
LIB A TION (S.) the pouring of wine or other 
liquors upon the victims that were ſacrificed g. 
among the Jetus, the meaſure was a feutk 


A.) debauched, profane, wicked, vile, 


part of a fun, or about our quart of wine; 


IT — | 


£% 


LEW!/DNESS. (s.) all manner of wickedneſsg +, | 


has ſix pariſhes and churches; it is a bo- 
| parliament 5 is not under the direction alos < * 


than the Apt or Pyreneesg the top in — pr 


* 


part of this chain of mountains is what is 1 | 


118 4t was alſo uſed by the Greeks, Romant, Ic. the ES 
. pre. os PHI „Se. the | LIBI'DINO ' 
BB | 1 uy taſting it before he offered it to the] rous, or — ſenſual, luſtful, leache 
We | LUREL e was going to ſacrifice to. ILIBI TINA (S.) i women, LICE 
1 I 3 means a ſmall book or | a temple at _—_ . deer goddeſs, who had = 
$13 pamphlet, but commonly means a ſpeech or] ever was nec 2 wherein was kept what- LICE 
W | - writing of defamation, wherein the charac- | which were b : he eee pre — 
112 ter of ſome perſons is aſperſed, and -falſely | tinarii ought or borrowed of the Li;- _ 
3 accuſed of crimes of which they i 2 undertakers, as every one had we the 
3 cent "I ey are inno- ſion; ſome called her al, en ; 
{ W or at moſt nothing near ſo black as | deſs of hell, others 1 o Proſerpina, or god- = 
41! . hg ate r ty 8: LIBRA or the B mow Venus, igh 
141 3 0 92 ſcandalize, defame, reproach, | Aſtronomers, is one of — 1 LICK! 
, a n er, or peak ill of a perſon without ſuf⸗ , Todi K 3 0 twelve ſigns of tne 
1 j: — cauſe. "gh eee een ” 8 oppoſite to A- ies, marked whoſ 
if ip win pro generous, free, communica- | n —— when the ſun enters 12 
41 — charitable, noble, or gentleman-like, even * equal length 8 days and nights of an LICKC 
8 i gm thoſe arts and ſciences that | mus, and a auen. 4 7 is the houſe of Ye- 3 
| po - 5 mind, ſuch as grammar, rhetorick, | ble, hot, moiſt = - aturn, airy, movea- Leto 
. — ic J &c, are called liberal arts, perſons en. 2 oe e Aſftrologers affirm that f 
UBERA'LITY' of LIBERALNEss (s.) ge-] tenances, a ob yr — fign are of goodcoun- ee 
th 510 8 n-heartedneſs, nobleneſs, cha- moſt part the cauſe of their _ . ing ou 
| . , : | the P , 8 ; ea 5 WI : 
LH (S.) a goddeſs or deity honoured LIBRA' ez 65 pens” pound me eight, _ 
tem ſei * n- to whom they erefted a} after, digeſt, take — of ho = a trium 
. 11110 — ome 3 among the Greeks, the was] books in a publick libr » and arrange the ind 
| bi leutberia, ſhe was repreſented by a | LVYBRARY (S.) a mw, * ; branch 
ene e, in white, having a ſcepter in] apart for the uſe 5 m or place built or ſet LIDBUR 
| withe 8 — _ a _ mn left hand, | of books in ſeveral 1 9 dien 
2 anding dy r; in common] divers languages, i 5 r arts, and in Nea 
* r is a freedom of doing any} the public — 4 * . — order, either for diftane's 
ti g that is agreeable to a perſon's difpoſi- | or private ſtudents at 1 ge, inns of courts Mas vs 
5 _ | without the control of another; but | it means the books th aſel Ap LIDD (8 
: * 2 it is the acting and behaving | LIBR AT ION (8.) emſelves. w 
\within-thoſe reaſonable bounds rhar the law'| fringing, and com r Londor 6 
i 3 and being protected therein] of a pendulum or ak Io ns the vibrating LIE (S.) 
Life — civi magiſtrate. | Woe 3 t hung to a firing; LIF 7.) 
Quinti- err (8.) a ſect whoſe heads were] moon's 3 — r11 gy cg 8. , To he 
en — 8 who about 1525 main-] or ſhake about her own e ae mo y upo, 
F 3 whatſoever is done by men is} eaſt to weſt, and ſometimes Ap f 4 LIEGE ($ 
— y the Spirit of God, and ſo concluded alſo a motion whereby the hf 1 holds a 
ſo; * 4 — rover _ who. thought] in its orbit, that its 2 ee — him to be 
n „chat to live with-| parallel to t j ! it is ſe] 
. — . ger ga ſcruple, was to return to LICE (S,) a 1 lural num nify hes 
Se e oro 
Fre : s or] mon fflicti : eir f. 
„„ ne LINTER| 
. 9 erting likewiſe, that the ſoul died] the heads of children that a 7 7 = 4 lientery. 
5 ee, —_— _ Ds was a dream, | nor often combed en LOO LIENTER: 
OE k antom, religion a mere ftate} LI'CENCE (S 46 F : precipitate: 
. Di nn 
F daly ögned ud foaled by perfor u a de ge, 
- bertines, though the ives are called Li- thorized by publick authority as a /icence fol 7 the mou 
+ -ftrange. — 58 . 3 ivy to marry without. being publk 2 mma 
r ie 1 one ſet at] aſked * og Aer h in the 
_ 10 made free, that was born a ſlave or ie eee WM = c — mother 
1 — 341 6% a 125 8 UTE/NA 
 LYBERTINISM (s.) the fate of one ſer le. eee eee fell vine, 1 ) we 6, 
gally at libert oets and painters are ſaid to take ian ne du 
8 e 1 rm when they deviate from the ſtrict rules 0 th beuten. 
| ; 1 gans the ſtate of am i 5 a ling} 
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r 
LICENTIOUS (A.) lewd, wild, extravagant, 
diſorderly, irregular, unreſtrained, ; 
LICENTIOUSNESS (S.) all manner of diſ- 
orderly actions, irregularity or miſbehaviour. 
LICK (V) to wet, daub, or go over, or take 
vo with the tongue; alſo to ſmear, varniſh, 
paint, or beantify a picture or woman's face 
ſlightly, to make it look young, beautiful, 


or freſh. | 
LICKORISH or LYQUORICE (S.) a ſhrub 

whoſe root has a faintiſh ſort of ſweetneſs, - 

much uſed in diet- drinks, and other phyfical 


compoſitions, 


LICKORISH (A.) defirous of ſweet things, | 


curious and dainty in the tafte, 


| 
LICTORS (S.) twelve Roman officers that 


carried bundles of rods, in the middle of 
which was tied up an ax with its head ſtand- 
ing out; theſe officers went before the chief 
magiſtrate to clear the way, and when they 
went before the generals, who were allowed 
a triumph, their bundles were wreathed round 

with laurel, of which they carried alſo a 
branch in their hands. | 

LYDBURY (S.) in Herefordſhire, a fine, well- 
built town, chiefly inhabited by clothiers ; 
it has weekly a good market on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London 90 computed, and 118 
meaſured miles. , ; 

LIDD (S.) in Kent, a ſmall town, whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Thurſday 3 diſtant from 
London 64 computed, and 75 meaſured miles, 

LIE (S.) a falfity or untruth, $644 

LIE (V.) to tell or ſpeak known falſities. 

Jo lie along, to lie proſtrate, or the whole 
body upon the ground, c. 

LIEGE (S.) properly ſigniſies a vaſſal who | 
holds a kind of fee, that binds or obliges 
bim to be at the command of his lord; but 
it is ſeidom uſed now otherwiſe that to ſig- 
nify the ſubjects of the king, or thoſe who 


behaye themſelves quietly and dutifully in 


their ſeveral ſtations. 

un (A.) ſick of, or ſubject to a 
lentery. ee | F 

LIFNTERY (S.) a diſeaſe or looſeneſs that 
precipitates the food ſo fuddenl; through the 
ſtomach and guts; that it is very little altered 
or digeſted from what it was, When taken in 
at the mouth; - ' i ab 

LIEU or IN LIEU (part.) one perſon or thing 


for another, 


(S.) the duty, office, command or authority 
of a lieutenant, which is ſometimes performed 
by a lingle perſon, and ſometimes by many, 
25 the lieutenancy of the city of London is a 
couneil or ſelect number of officers of the 
artillery company, Who have the regulation 
| 2nd command of all matters relating to the 
—— or trained bands of the city, © 1 
EUTENANT S.) a deputy or under offi 
cer that acts in the abſence 6 the ſuperior or 


put in the place, ſtead, room, or exchanged |. 


LIEUTENANCY or LIEUTE'NANTSHIP | 


LIG 
both civil and military magiſtrates, 22 lords 
lieutenants of Ireland are | vice-roys, or the 
king's immediate repreſentatives - ſo. lords 
ieurenants of counties; among the Soldierys 
it is a name applied with an appellative to 
many offices, as heutenant general is the ſe - 
cond general in an army, and has the com- 
mand variouſly under the general. 
Lieutenant General of the Ordnance, is be 
who has the charge, direction, and command 
of the artillery, batteries, &c. under the 
maſter general of the ordnance, -... 
Lieutenant Colonel of the Foot, is the ſecond 
officer in a regiment, who commands in the 
colonel's abſence, and in a battle takes his 
poſt on the colonel's left hand. 3 
LIFE (S.) that condition of an animal or plant 


time of birth to its death; and fometimes 
that time, duration, or ſpace is ſo called; 
ſometimes an hiſtorical account of the ac- 
tions of a king, prince, or private perſon, is 
called the /ife of ſuch a —— nen 
LIFE GUARDS (S.) a particular number of 
ſoldiers that are appropriated to wait on thẽ 
perſon of a prince wherever, he goes or ſtays. 
LVYFELESS (A.) without motion, ſenſation or 
life, either animal or vegetative; alio heavy, 
ftupid, dull, un active. 
LIFT (V.) to raiſe or heave up. 44 
LIFT (S.) a moving or heaving upwards; alſo 
any athſtance in the time of need, whether by 


lending money, explaining difficulties, : c. 


and ſometimes actions that forward a perſon 
hurt or damage, by way of mockery ate 6 
called, as the wife or ſervants embezzlipg the 
huſband's or maſter's effects privately : 
LVFTER. (S.) a crutch; alſo one that goes 


privately, is called a ſpop-bfter, 
LI/FTING. (S.) a —_— mY 
or aflifting.- I; 
Lifting Pieces, certain parts or pieces in 
the inward frame of @ clock that. at proper 
times raiſe or lift up the dctents, in order to 
let the clock ſfrikee. 
LIFTS (S.) in a S, are ropes: ing to 
the yard-arms to cauſe chem to hang higher 
or lower, as otcafion requires, but the top- 
ſail lifts ſerve for ſheets to the top-gallant- 
yard; among the Shoemakers, they are pieces 
of ſole-leather put upon the heels of wooden, 
or ſeveral of them one upon anather.if. lea- 
ther, in order to make them higher or lower, 
the uppermoſt being called the , top-picce, 
though it goes next to or upon the ground,, | 
LIG (V.) a Scotch term, ſignifying to lie or 
tumble 


LI'GAMENTS | (s.) thoſe things that tie, 
hold, or bind things together, Whether they 
be natural, as thoſe parti in an animal body 


emmancing officer; ſometimes theſe are 


chat are of a White, tonth, ſolid, inflexivie 
%%é»* . OO 


— 


by which the faculties or properties are ener- 
ciſed for a certain ſpace of time, or from tus 


into mercers or drapers ſhops under pretence 
of buying goods, and ſo conveys ſome away 


6 moving, cheayingy 


together, as perſons do in or upon a | 
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LIK 
body, and- that incloſe or keep the junctures 
of the body together, that are without ſenſa- 
tion or viſible cavities, | 
LVGATURES (S.) with Printers, are types or 
characters that expreſs two or more Greet or 


other letters together; in Surgery, the fillets | 


or bandages that broken limbs or ſtrained 
parts are bound round with, or to cauſe the 
dlood upon opening a vein to run freely, &c. 
LIGHT (s.) that phznomenon whereby we 
ſee and perceive (without any other part of 
the body but the eye) the colour, ſhape, or- 
;roportion of bodies; it is ſometimes taken 
fimply for the body of emitted rays from 
ſome luminary, and ſometimes for the ſen- 


ſation thereby cauſed in us; it alio frequently | 


means information or knowledge in affairs 
that we were before ignorant of; and ſome- 
times a torch, candle, or lamp, &c. 

LIGHT (A.) is ſometimes applied to the ſpe- 
cifick difference of weight between one body 
and another; and ſometimes is a term of re- 

ch towomen who behave themſelves im- 
modeſtly or lewdly. 

LIGHT or ALVGHT (V.) to fall or reſt upon 
any thing, as a bird drops upon the bough of 

n tree, or a perſon gets out of a coach upon 


the ground, or from on horſeback, &c. alſo 


to carry a candle, link, &c. before a perſon 
in the night-time, that he may walk or travel 
with the greater eaſe and certainty. | 
LYGCHTEN (V.) to cauſe or make the weight 
. of a carriage leſs, &c, the burden or trouble 
of an affair to become eaſier, ec. 
LFGHTER (S.) a large, flat, open boat, uſed 
* as a. tender upon ſhips for carriage of goods 
ſmall diſtances, or in ſhoal water where ſhips 
cannot fail, 3 851 
LVGHTNESS (S,) deficiency in weight; the 
contrary or oppoſition to darkneſs; alſo 
wantonnefs, yanity, or whoriſh behaviour in 
women, 


LIGHTNING (S.) ſudden flaſhes of exceeding | able, or eaſy to be bent back wards oc ſor- 


ſabtle light or fire generated in the air, 


LIGHTS (S.) lamps, candles, flambeaux, &c, | 


in Anatomy, the lungs of a creature are ſo 
called; in Painting, it is the diſpoſition of 
the ſhadowings that repreſent the falling in 
of the lights; in Arebitet ure, they are the 
windows or op pings in the walls to let in 
the air and light, Lane 
IKE (A.) fimilar, repreſenting or imitating 


another perſon or thing; in Mathematicks, | 


| fie arks or arches are fuch parts of leſſer 
| eircles in à ſphere, that contain an equal. 
number of degrees with the greater ones, 
and lite figures that have equal angles, and 
the containing fides proportional; ſo ſile 
Hlids are thoſe contained under, fimilar 
lanes that are equal in number; in Age- 
ra, . thoſe powers that are of the ſame 
eight, though of different co-efficients, as 
2.6, 243 50%, and 766, are called like quan- 
tities; fo any two of more figns that are 


LIM 


ſigns, though the quantities are unlike, bor 
LIKE (V.) to deſire, be pleaſed with, or ap» mor 
ab of - to b 
LVKEN (V.) to ſhape or make after a parti | ſkin 
cular pattern or form, to reſemble or com- it is 
pare, f a tend 
LIKENESS (S.) 2 reſemblance, imitation, or wate 
repreſentation of another, the 
LVKELIHOOD (S.) the appearance or proba- caſio1 
bility of a thing's happening or not, that 
LUKELINESS (S.) handſomenels, or worthi- LIME 
neſs ; alſo probability. mort: 
LVLACH-TREE, vulgarly called LA'L9CK. LIME 
TREE (S.) one that becomes full of leaves are hi 
early in the ſpring, and bears blue, white, or LVMIT 
purple flowers. of a 
LVLY (S.) a common flower, ſometimes of LIMIT 
a yellow, and ſs:netimes of a white colour, bound 
the roots whereof are uſed in pulteſſes, to LIMIT 4 
cauſe the ſore to burſt, break, or run, bounds 
LYLY-WHRITE (S.) a mock-name for a conditi 
chimney-fweeper. - LVMIT] 
LIMA'TLON- (S.) the filing or rubbing of pointed 
bones, &c. to a powder, obſerve 
LVYMATURE (S.) the duſt or powder that one tha 
comes off, or is made by the act of filing, LIMN ( 
LIMB (S.) in Anatomy, is a large member or proper 
part of the body, as the leg, arm, &c, wich LUMNEF 
the Mathematicians, it is the outermoſt bor. things | 
der or edge of a graduated inftrument ; alſo "tions; 
the outermoſt border or edge of the ſan or LIMP (A 
moon, where the middle or diſk is hid in an LIMP (v. 
eclipſe of either luminary; among the Flt. LUMPID' 
riſts, it is the edge of leaves, flowers, &, LVMPNE. 
and ſometimes it is a term of reproach, fi- pliantnet 
nifying a ſcold or very turbulent woman. the ſtare 

LIMB (V.) to pull, tear, or rend z ſunder by LINAME 

violence, to cut or pull off the limbs of a lint, e. 
creature, ; ; hot ſalve 

LYUMBECK. (s.) a veſſel or furnace uſed in SF LINCH-pj 

n 0 = 

LUMBER (A.) flagged, or grown weak, Pile e whee 
„ EN Mg ne Mee LINCOLN 

= Ward + 6 ; ij 2 city 

LI'MBERNESS (S.) the condition or quality of much reſe 
pliadleneſs, ſuppleneſo, or cafine(s of bending hill, whe 
"backward and forward. : . the eaſt, 
LYMBERS or LIMBER-HOLES ($.) in 4 nels, wat 

Sbip, are little ſquare holes cut in the bot. lometimes 
tom of all the ground timbers and - hooks part, whit 
next to che keel, to let the water go to the Iban the 
vell of the pump, through which 1s ut Fade 
keel · ro 5 | * 

N LIUMBUS or LIM RO (S.) among the Roman one; ſe: 
" Divints, means a place of puirgation, vas a by hil 
they maintain the patfiarchs waited le - ew and 

redemption of ' mankind, and _— 1 ] = ew 
Saviour aid from the time of his dere BW. \f trouble 
that of his reſurreftion, and where ; 7 ang 
fay the ſoifls of infants that die vovapt® 2 lar 
po, as pot guilty of (crimes to onto "py 
them to hell, and not pure enough bo . 22 t 
heaven ; alſo a priſon, or any place TT the "+7 
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|, Over, fo that nothing is ſeen of it in_ the 


LIN 


pont in large kilns for the purpoſe of making 
mortar to lay bricks or ſtones in, in building, 


to burn off the hair upon ſkins, by tanners, | 


ſinners, &c, when it comes out of the kiln 
it is called unſlaked /zme, but when it is in- 
tended to be uſed, it is ſoaked or waſhed in 
water; alſo a ſort of crab or baſtard lemons, 
the juice of Which is uſed upon many oc- 
caſions ; alſo the name of a common tall tree 
that bears fragrant flowers. . 
LIME (v.) to daub or ſmear with lime or 
mortar. | - 
LIMER (S.) a large dog with which wild boars 
are hunted, 
LIMIT (s.) the extremity, end, or boundary 
of a place or buſineſs. 5 1 
LIMIT (V.) to fer or appoint the extent, 
bounds or conditions of a place or thing. 
LIMITA/TION (S.) a ſetting or appointing the 
bounds, extent, or borders of a place, or the 
conditions of an affair or buſineſs, 


LUMITED (A.) bounded, reſtrained, or ap-“ 


pointed what diſtance or condition muſt- 
obſerved ; ſo in Algebra, a limited problem is 
one that admits of but one anſwer, 

LIMN (v.) to draw after the life, and paint in 
proper colours, either in oil or crayons, _ 
LUMNER (S.) an artiſt that draws or paints 
things in their natural colours and propor- 
"tions. . 
LIMP (A.) limber, flexible, ſupple. 
LIMP (V.) to halt, hop, or go lame. 
LUMPID'(A.) pure, clear, tranſparent. 


LIMPNESS (S.) unſtiffenedneſs, flexibleneſs, 9 


LINAMENT (S.) a pellet or tent made of tow, | 


pliantneſs, the condition of cloth, &c, that 
the ſtarch, gum, &c. is out of. 1 


lint, Ec. to put into a wound, being rolled in 
hot ſalve or ointment. | 

LINCH-PIN or LINS-PIN (S.) in Waggons 
and other Carriages, is an iron pin that Keeps 
the wheels on the axle: tree. | 


LINCOLN (s.) the metropolis of Lincolnſhire, | 
ls a city and biſhop's ſee, very large, and 
much reſorted to, built on the fide of a noted | 


hill, where the Vyrbam winds about towards 


| the eaſt, and being divided into three chan- | 


rels, watereth the lower part of it, and 
ſometimes flows into the ſtreets in the upper 


part, which lies upon the aſcent of a hill, 


f. 


LINE (S.) a rope faſtened 


k 


LIN 
the Trent, which renders the navigation of 
that river uſeful to this city; there ate 13 
churches in it; it is governed by # mayor, 
aldermen, &c. and ſends two members t 
parliament ;z diſtant from London 102 com- 
puted, and 128 meaſured mile. 
LY/NCOLNSHIRE” (S.) is bounded on the 
north with the Humber, on the eaft with the 
German ocean, on the ſouth with the river 
Nine, and on the weſt with the rivers Dun 
and Trent, ſo that it may paſs for an land; 
the length north and ſouth, from Barton, to 
Stamford, 55 miles, and the breadth eaſt and 
weſt, from Newton' to Winthorp, 35 miles, 
the circumference about 180 miles; the air 
in the ſouth and eaſt part is thick and foggy, 
occaſioned by the great ferns, yet being gently 
diſperſed by conſtant breezes from the ſea, is 
wholeſome ; the ſoil in the north and weſt © 
parts is abundantly fruitfu!, pleaſant, and 
rich, yielding both fine corn and goed paſ- 
tures and meadows ; but the ſouth and eaſt 
parts are brackiſh, and ſo barren of corn, but 
produce much greater plenty of wild fowl and 
fiſh than any other parts af the kingdom it 
contains 30 wapentakes or hundreds, one city,. 
630 pariſhes, 39 market towns, 40,6 c 
houſes, 243,600 inhabitants, and ſends 12 
members to parliameunt. 


. 


at both ends, u 
which women bang their linen clothes when 
waſhed to dry; in Writing, Printing, r. is 
ſo many words or letters as ate put in one 
breadth of the paper; with the French, it is 
one twelfth part of an inch, or the 14: 
part of a foot; in Geometry, it is only a bare 
ſimple length without conſidering any other 
dimenfions, and theſe are right or ſtraight, 
or curved or crooked lines; in Genealogy, it 
is the regular deſcent of a family from father 
to ſon for as many ages as they can be 
traced, and this is called the direct ; thoſe 
that are related at a greater diftance; as the 
children of. brothers or ſiſters, &c, are called 
the collateral Ine; in Fortification, it is ſome- 
times a, trench with a parapet, and ſometimes 
a row of bags of earth or gabions ſet in à Tine 
to cover the men from the enemy's fire. 


LINE (V.) to ciothe or cover à Yarment;'&c, 


. 


on the inſide. a 


vpon the top of which ſtands the.cathedtal  LYNEAGE (S.) family, ffock, race, pedigrve, 


(which is a very fine ſtructure) ſurrounded 
with the houſes of the prebendaries and gen- 
tlemens ſeats; the ſteepeſt part of the aſcent 
of the hill is the beſt part of the city for 
trade and buſineſs; the communication be- 
tween the upper and lower town is extreme- 

Wi troubleſome, the ſtreet being ſo very ſteep 
"a iraight, that coaches, 8c. are obliged to 
eich 2 large compaſs another way; on both 

in the lower part the river is arched 


Fain e but it makes a large lake on 
e weſt fide, and has a canal called the Fos 


"jt; by which it has a communication with 


* * 
* r ty of 4 


deſcent, &c. 


LINEAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a lite 


or that goes, ſtands, or keeps in line. 


LYNEAMENTS'{(S.) thoſe remarkable lines 


or diviſions in the fate or body of a perſon, 
from whence they are judged to be beautiful 
or ugly, and by which à picture is known 
to be like or unlike to a perſon for whom it 
was deſigned. e * 


LI/NEAR (A.) of or belonging to à line; 


and in Algebra, that is called a [near pro- 
blem, that is capable of but one ſolution ; 
and geometrically, by the interſeQion of two 


Gg 4 
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LINE e pee. cloth in whole 
pieces mage of fax or hemp, and ſometimes 


„Hurts, ſbüfts, ſheets, table-cloths, &c, made 
en 
LING (S.) a fort of cod-fifh falted chiefly for 
the uſe 'of ſhips, and commonly called old 
Hing. Aon | 444 L550” a | 
LYNGER (V.) to loiter, delay, tay, or put 
eff the doing of a thing from one time. to 
another; alſo to waſte, decay, or pine by 


degrees. | 5 
LIVY/NGOT or INGO T (S.) ſometimes means 
the moulds or hollow irons of various forms, 
in which alchymiſts, refiners, founders, and 
others pour melted metal, and ſometimes the 
metal itſelf when cold, that has received the 
formof the mould, is fo called. 2 
LINGUIST (S.) one {killed in ſeveral. lan- 
guages, and commonly means an interpreter 
to an ambaſſador or other foreigner. 1 
LYNIMENT (S.) a phyſical compoſition, be- 
tween an oil and an ointment. 
LINK (S.) one of the lengths of a chain, 
whether for ſtrength or faſtening, made of 
iron,” or of gold or filver for ornament ; alſo 
a ſaufage or half black pudding; alſo an 
ordinary ſort of taper or flambeau made of 
W] rolled or dipped in melted pitch, roſin, 
c to go in the rain or wind with in a dark 


LINE (V.) to faſten, unite, or join two or 
mote things together like a chain; alſo to 
enter into à cabal or company of robbers, 
r ß 

LIdsPED (S.) the feed of hemp or flax. 

LISSEY WOCO'LSEY©(S.) a ſtuff or cloth 
made by mixing er weaving thread and 
c 

LIYNSTOCEK (S.) a gunner's ſtaff to which he 
faſtens his ma: ch or lighted tow to diſcharge 
great ordnancde. | 

LINT (S.) a ſort of down made by ſcraping 


uon ſares, aounds, '&c 
LUNVEL (S.) the upper poſt of a window- 
frames en nnRR-.> 2 ESC 
LUNTON (S.) in e hath a ſmal! 
market weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
Lunden 39 computed; and 46 meaſured miles. 
LION 8 J a creature frequently ſpoken of in 


faoted beuſts; his Hair inclines to a rediſh 
or deep yellow colour, the fore: part of his 
bead is ſquare, Bis neſe flat and large, his 
eyes terrible, bis mouth wide, his neck, co- 
vered with a buſhy mane; his belly Nender, 

| his legs and thighs large and nervous, and his 
tail large, long, and very ſittpng ; he has five 
claws on his fore-ſcet,” and four on his hind- 
fert; the Hableaus have ſeven words, whete- 
dycthey expreſs the ſeveral ſtages of his life; 
his tongue is ſhatp, and armed with two 
rows of rugged points like nails, with which 
he lit ks. or tears his meat off the bones; he 


nne old linen with a knife, to put into or | 


fcriptare,” and is eftcemed the king of four- | 


E 18. 


[LYPPITUDE e the ee that 


very much afflis patient, by occaſionin 
a dry ſoreneſs, and cauſing them to feel — 
and rough, as if ſand was in them, and which 
commonly. is called blear- eyedneſs. | 
LIPS (S.) thoſe muſcular extremities that ſhut 
over the teeth, or cloſe the mouth of any 
creature; alſo. the extremities of wounds, or 
the parts that being ſewn or drawn together 


occaſion the fleſh to unite, and ths wound oy 


uſed in ſpeaking, ſeveral letters being called 
labials ; and in Scripture, frequent alluſions 
are made to them. 


the imperfection of ſuch words that are not 
ſufficient to ſet forth the greatneſs of the 
ſubject they are uſed upon. 
LIPY'RIA (S.) a diſeaſe, or continual fever 
that keeps the inward parts always hot and 
burning, while the outward parts are cold. 
LIQUABYLITY or LYQUABLENESS (.] 
that nature or condition of any thing that 
may be melted or made fluid, | 


duced. into a fluid tate, --::- 
LIQUA/TION ar LIQUEFA'CTION. (8. 
the art of melting or reducing hard bodiet 
oe | 
LI/'QUIFIED (A.) melted or reduced into a 
fluid ſtate, Ser b 0 
LIOUID (A.) moiſt, wet, damp, fluid. 
LVQUIDATE (V.) to make moiſt, clear, or 
fluid; alſo to make bills current or payable 5 
alſo to pay gr diſcharge bills. 
LIQUIDA'TION, (S.) a determining a matter 
in diſpute, ar arbitration, _*, +. 4: 
LIQUIDITY . or LIVQUIDNESS, (s.) un 


moiſt, wet, &c. bre 15 
LVQUIDS (S.) thoſe things whoſe parts are 
fluid or in free motion, as water, wine, oil, 
metals in fuſion, &c. in Law, thoſe goods or 
effects that are clearly proved are called 4. 
guids ; alſo thoſe conſonants that are called 
| demi-yowels, a8, L. M, N, R, are called 6+ 
guids, from their eaſy motion, or pronuu- 
ciation. ln 
LYQUORISHNESS (S.) a, diſpoſition that 18 
defirous of tarts, ſweetmeats or other date 
Mes... ls Ty | VOY 
LYQUOUR or LIQUOR (.) any wal 
Juicy or fluid mates thay js drinkable ; and 
among the Brewers, the hot water before, it 
is run. over the mall is Fenin ſo calledj 
and with the Difillers, manufactured ply 
'rits, whether brandy, geneva, or col 
waters, are called Iguors., 1 
LIRIPCOP (S.) a livery- hood or dreſs wor 
upon particular occaſions. . ; 
LISP (V.).to 4 imperfectiy, to falter a 
clip one's words. eh o 
LIST (S.) a catalogue or roll of the names 


- 
* 


* [perfons, places, or things; alſo a border wore 


cafis his urine" behind, and genders' þack- 
wards 3 the female has no mane. 13843 . 


round the edge of woollen cloth to * 1 


cut to be cured; in Man, the lips are much 


LIPTO TES (S.) Rhetorical figure to erpteli 


LI/QUABLE (A.) that may be melted or re- 


property of bodies that renders them fluid, | 


width 
ring t 
imme 
fire, \ 
ſon, 
LIST or 
the ſe 
edge. o 
affairs. 
LISTEN 
others 1 
ſtandin 
or conc 
LISTLE: 
cerned, 
LISTON 
with a 1 
from Ls 
ſured mi 
LISTS ($ 
the exer 
wreſtling 
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ſword- pl. 
or to writ 
LITANY 
tion, but 
lick ſupp 
occaſions 
lamities, 
A 
much por 
book of t. 
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N Wedneſda 


morning, 
ITA (S.) 
according f 
the daught 
aors for m 
to obtain t 
oned for, f 
terceſſion o. 
Chriſtian cl 


UTCHFIEL 
pretty larg. 
looks both 
the coun 

Froitful ; 0 
brook, wh 


to nearly 


the city, the 
there are ty 
ut ſhallow, 
hon looks Jil 
Which is diy 
4 any good 

Market-place 
ome, well. 
mere are ſeyt 
ral, which 


* bets Well p 


LIST or ENLIST (V.) to enter Soldiers into 
LISTEN (V.) to hearken to the diſcourſe of 

ſtanding privately at the door, window, &c. 
LISTLESS (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, uncon- 


LISTON (S.) in Devonſhire, a ſmall town, 


LISTS (S.) a dc ate for the performing 


LITANY (S.) any fort of prayer or ſupplica- 


| Wedneſdays, F ridays, and all faſt days in the 
TA (S.) in the Heathen Theology, eſpecially 


UTCHFIELD (s.) in Staffirdfbire,. is a 
pretty large city, which is da 402 


1 

the tenters by, to ftretch it to its full 
lach while it is drefſed 3 alſo a fillet or flat 
ring that ornaments the bottoms of columns 
immediately above the Torus z alſo the de- 
fire, will, pleafure, or inclination of a per- 


the ſervice of a prince or ſtate ; alſo to en- 
gage or enter one's ſelf into any buſineſs or 
aftairs. DA Loo 


others in a clandeſtine or irregular manner, by 
or concealed in the room, &c. 
cerned, unattentive, negligent, 


with a weekly market on Saturday; diſtant 
from London 172 computed, and 204 mea- 
ſured miles, | 


the exerciſe of leaping, running, jumping, 
wreſtling, cudgelling, ſword-playing, prize- 
fighting, or juſting at tournaments. ._ 

To enter the Lifts, is to go within the rails, 
to encounter with an opponent in wreſtling, 
ſword-playing, &c. alſo to diſpute publickly, 
or to write againſt a perſon or doctrine. 


tion, but more particularly the ſolemn pub- 
lick ſupplications uſed upon extraordinary 
occaſions of imminent dangers. and great ca- 
lamities, which in popiſi times and coun- 
tries have been, and fill are, attended with 
much pomp and formality z_ in the ſervice 
book of the church of England, there is one 
particular office which is pſed on Sundays, 


morning, that goes by this name. 


according to Hamer, are goddefles who were 
the daughters of Jupiter, and who were medi- 
tors for men, both with the gods and men, 
to obtain them the good things they petiti- 
oned for, from whence by corruption the in- 
terceſſion of ſaints and angels crept into the 
Chriſtian church,” © 


looks both fine and neat ; it ſtands low, and 
the country about it is both pleaſant. and, 
fruitful ; on the ſouth-weſt rifeth a ſmall 
brook, which paſſing through it divides it 

to neatly two equal parts, the one called 


the city, the other the cloſe ; over this brook | 


ere are two bridges, though the water is 
ut ſhallow, and by the flowneſs of its wo- 
Lon looks like a ſtanding pool; in the city, 
Fhich is divided into ſeveral ſtreets, beſides 
Dany good houſes, is the goal fon felons, 
Parket-place, a fine ſchool, and a very hand 
d vell-endowed hoſpital.; in the. cloſe, 

ere are ſeveral gentlemens ſeats, the cathe- 
ral, which is very magnificent, ' and the 


i or rediſh colour; by this operation about 


** 


LITHONTRUPTICKS (8. 


nah 
incorporated, under the'name of two bailiffs 
and 24 burgeſſes, a recorder, who is judge 
upon occaſions, a ſheriff, &c,, There are 
weekly two large markets, which are plenti- 
fully ſupplied with corn, and all other provi- 
ſions; it is a county of itſelf, whoſe extent 
is 10 or 12 miles in circumference, which b 
the ſheriff,” &c. is yearly ſurveyed on the 4 
of September : it ſends. two members to parlia- 
ment, and is diſtant from London 94 com- 
uted, and 114 meaſured miles. Of 
LITERAL (A.) plain, according to the natu- 
ral meaning of the words or letters ſpoke or 
wrote. | _—__ 
LI/TERALNESS (S.) plainneſs, without any 
additional meaning er interpretation to the 
common natural acceptation of the words. 
LI/TERATE (A.] learned or well-ſkilled in 
learning, eſpecially languages. 
LVTERATURE (S.) learning or ſkill in ſci- 
ences, eſpecially in letters or languages. 
LVTHARGE (S.) by ſome is reckoned only 
the ſcum or droſs that ariſes from the puri- 
fying of gold or ſilver with lead, and which 
accordingly takes its name from, the ſuperior -| 
metal, but that commonly uſed. is only the 
lead itſelf blown off the teſts or the refining 
furnaces by the blaſts of very large bellows, 
where they extract filver out of lead, which 
is as follows: The teſt being duly prepared 
and placed within the furnace, and the lead 
to be refined, aſſayed, the bars of the lead 
are by degrees put within the furnace, the 
heat whereof melts or fuſes it, upon which 
it runs down upon the middle of the teſt, 
and the bellows being kept continually blow- 
ing the upper part 1s forced out.at a hole or 
mouth in the.. oppoſite ſide of the furn 
while the ſilver ſeparates and ſettles. itſelf in 
the center of the teſt, and the lead ſo blown 
off, when it falls into the kilx or hole under 
the furnace, becomes a ſort of powder large - 
grained like coarſe ſaw duſt, and of a yellow 


a fortieth part of the lead evaporates, 
LITHE (A.) flexible, pliant, fuppic, limber; 
alſo lively, gay, healthful. 
LITHENESS or LY THSOMENESSAS. ) pli- 
antneſs, flexibleneſs, gayneſs, briſkneſs, &c. 
LITHO/GRAPHY (S.). the art of engraving 
or cutting precious ſtones ;z / an. acoount, 
or deſcription of ſtones, | .. 1 
LI'THOMANCY (S.) a pretended, divination 
by the n ſtone called fiderites, Which 
Was waſhed in ſpring water in the night-time 
by candle light; the conſulter was to be 
thoroughly purifzed, and hood-winked, then 
he was to repeat certain prayers, and put 
particular characters in a ſet order; and then 
it is pret ended the ſtone moved of itſelf, and 
in a ſmall ſhrill voice gave an anſwer to the 
matter enquired after. 


* 


| ) medicines bene- 
ficial in the breaking or diſſolving the ſtone 


met well payed, and kept very clean ; it is 


in the bladder ar kidneys, © _ — 
| LITHO/. 


: 1. Lin 
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| 
[ft HHO TOMIST (S.) one that practiſes that f upon in a fable; alſo 2 brood or pareel of they 1 
115 part of ſurgery called cutting for the ſtone. young ones brought forth at a time by a ſow "fefior 
Mi! LIFHO'TOMY. (S.) chat part of ſurgery that] or bitch, &. alſo a diſorderly placing, or with 
Bits . teaches or performs the operation of cutting] throwing or ſcattering things about. nion 
114 for the ſtone, or extrafting it out of the LITT TER (V.) to ſcatter or throw thingy omitte 
| i bladder, which is performed three ſevera] ii about in an irregular, diſorderly manner; the ſa 
[f 1 ways, wiz. by the ſmall apparatus, which is | alſo to make a bed of ſtraw for hotſes &, of bre⸗ 
| || ' | by cutting through the perinzum near” the to lie on. e the pr 
3 | li | - forure on the left fide, after the None has LI/TTLE (A.) ſmall, diminutive, not grown given | 
[ iN been brought thither by the fingers of the] up to its full fize, or a young one of any red in 
I [ 4 eperator, and this is called cutting upon the] kind of creature; alſo few in number or archs, 
31 # - Fipe, but now pretty much left off becaule F ſmall in quantity, value or eſteem; they co 
my of the danger and inconvenience that follows, [ LI'TURGY (S.) in general, ſignifies all the mercy 2 
iff or attends it; the great apparatus, which is || ceremonies belonging to the publick celebra- rection, 
at! that moſt practiſed, and which is performed tion of religion, but was commonly taken right ha 
1 - by a proper inftrument being put thiough |; for the communion ſervice; among the now yſ 
the urinary paſſzge into the bladder to find} Greets and Romamiſts, it is reſtrained to Gyni- theſe w 
the fone, which being done, that is with-] fy the maſs only, or the holy ſacrifice of the thy bely 
erawn, and another grooved one put in the] altar; and among Us, the common-prayer; 11 1 
- fame way, which bulging in the perineum, || it may be fatisfaftory to ſome to obſerve, and win, 
direQs the knife to the neck of the bladder; that in the firſt ages of the church, the Eu- dad of 
+ after the inciſion, a third inftrument is thruſt] chariſt was \adminifired upon all Sundays, was to b 
into the aperture to join the former, which || holy-days, and faſting days, apd ſometimes upon it, 
73s then withdrawn, and the laſt remains to | oftner ; ſometimes there were ſeveral com- retained, 
guide the forceps directly into the bladder to |; munions in one day, as when the office for forehead. 
- bring away the ftone, and this is called cut- |, ſome faint fell in with another feſtival, or the devil 
© ting upon the ſtaff; the third way is called] when there happened to be a funeral, The was to tal 
. the bigh operation, which is performed by fi:ft |/ order was thus: The congregation being met to place 
- InjeCting a large quantity of warm water into] in the church, the reader began with a leſſon to be tl 
- the bladder, which being done, and the pa-] out of the Old Teſtament, and afterwards ſpriakled 
tient doly poſited, the operator ſſowly makes] one out of the New, wiz. out of the A,, white veſ 
un jinciſion above the os pubis along the linea or Epriſiles of the Apoſtles; between the token ot 
ba, till he gets ſig ht of the bladder, into] leſſons were ſaid or ſung ſome Euchariftical the head, 
which he directhy plunges his knife, and af-| pfalms, then the biſhop made a ſermon to the Holy ( 
+ Terwards draws out the ſtone, and by this] explain part of the goſpel ; the ſermon being thoſe who. 
method the wound eafily heals, the dilacera- ended, the deacons ordered all that did not the unctio 
Bon frequent in the other methods is pre- communicate to retire ; firft they. difmiſſed only, with 


outrvard!'y / 
ceive the B 
over n and 
mended the 
that his fi: 
lrered from 


«vented, and there is no danger of the conti-] the Heathens, then the Catechumens and the 
| Penitents'; then the biſhop ſtanding at the 
altar; received from the deacons the oblations 
of the faithful; the biſhop having bleſſed the 
bread and wine, offered ſome incenſe, pro. 
nounced aloud the 'prefatical prayers called 


tal dripping, or not being able to contain 
" the vrine; but then it is unfit to be prac- 
i kiſed upon fat perfons, for fear af a mor- 
3 tiſication, nor js it ſaſe for people in àd- 
vonced years, Jeſt they ſhould die in the 


; 
| 
i mafs ; the eleméats being bleſſed or cone. 


operation; Yourg and lean perſons com-] now in the chutch” of Rome the canon of the ” body be 
monly do well. | : pig | 0 bolcttton 0 
IrI GATE (v.) to wrangle, quarrel, difpute, || crated by the biſttop; be firſt received the us again 
contesd, ſcolc. a communion,.. and then adminiſtered to thy | What we nos 


EITIGA'TION (5: ſcofding, quarrelling, con- priefts and deatons, then the monks received, VE kv.) te 


ter d'ng, ęding to Jaw, &c. ca and after them the deaconeſſes, nuns, 1 1 it is tot 
EFTT'GHOL 1 var elſome, contentious, ] virgins, then the children, and laftly, ; f 20 not to 6 
dehehting in Jaw-forrs, &. r 4 deu ee and if there Wa ; . ItiO0l 
TYGIOUSNESS (A.) quarrelſomneſs, con- large company, fevers] prieſts were l ccopation tj 
ſtentioaſneſs. 1 N to give the conſecrated bread, and Pr A ping, 
ros (A.) a fine, beautiful, blue paint, or] cons the conſecrated wine; if any e ELIN ESS 


ciouſneſs, 

VER (S.) a 
led, ſanguine 
under the dia 
drium, whoſe 


75 


"'colonr, afed bY the paipters. l conſecrated bread was left, they 17 
LYTORAL (A.) fomething longing to the | to the children; and "whit was 11 4 
TT eee i crated to the congregation that did nt =, 
LITOTES (S.) i RBrroricat figure, which municate ; anciently the liturgies Far 10 ; 

: very few ceremonies and. prayers, du 


intends a great deal Wore than the words ex- | a : | | 
-"prefs, as, I cant praiſe you, meaning I very | grees became exceedingly clogged with * i, by ma} 
much blatfie'yod, RD ſtitious and unwarrantable F ours it c. 
LYTTER (S.) a chaif; couch, &c. borne and preſent Engliſh Iturgy was 1 1 - 1 vom 
©" carried by horſes f6r the convenience of con-] approved and confirmed = 0 8 ** 
veying fick or lame people to diſtant places; 1548, the offices for morn oy ff gill uc 


allo. a bed of firaw, &c, for horſes to lie | prayer were put in the fame 


- * \ * = 
4 N 
«a * 
- * 1 
£ 1 
, 4 


they now ſtand in, only there was no con- 


ws, N uti | ffice bega 
: nor abſolution, but the office began 
_ te Lenka prayer,z and in the commu- 
og nion ſervice the ten commandments were 
omitted, but in all other reſpects very near 
85 the ſame it is now; the offertory was made 
4 of bread and ine mixed with water, and in 
; the prayer for Chriſt's church thanks were | 
n giren to God for his wonderful grace decla- 
8 red in his ſaints, in the bleſſed Virgin, patr - 
5 7 archs, prophets, apoſtles and martyrs; and 
they commended the ſaints departed to God's 
the mercy and peace, that at the day of. reſur- 
bra» rection, we and they may be ſet at God 8 
Aken right hand, To this the conſecratory prayer 
the now uſed was joined as a part, only with 
Ggni- theſe words, that are now left out, With 


thy bely Spirit wouchſafe to, ble-.-ſs and ſanc- 
th 95 5 thy gifts and creatures of bread 


nah and wine, that they may be to us the body and 
e Eve blood of thy beloved Son, &c. The bread 
ndays, was to be unleavened, round, but no ſtamp 
times upon it. In Baptiſm, beſides the form fill 


com- retained, a croſs was made on the child's 
forehead -and breaſt, with an. adjuration of 
the devil to go out of him; then the prieſt 


* was to take the child by the right hand, and 
ng met to place him within the font, where he Was 
| leflon to be thrice dipped, if well, otherwiſe 
rwatds ſptiakled; then the prieſt was to put a 
e Ag, white veſtment or chryſome upon him, as a 
en the token of innocence, and to anoint him on 
atiſtical the head, with a prayer for, the unction of 


mon to 


n being thoſe who deſired to be anointed might have 


did not the unction on their forehead: or their breaſt 
if miſſed only, with a prayer, That as their body was 
and the outwardly anointed 4vith oil, ſo they might re. 
; at the ceive the Holy Ghoſt, 201th bralth and victory] 


þlations over {in and death, At tunerals they recom- | 
eſſed the - mend:d the perſon to God's mercy, prayed, 
ife, pro- that bis fins may be pardoned, his ſoul de- 
7s called liveres from hell, and carried to heaven, and ; 
n of the bis body be raiſed at the laſt day. Upon the 
yr conſe- folcitztion of Calvin and ſome others, in 1551, | 
red the it was again reviewed, and altered to very uear |, 
4 to the | What we now have it, WY 
received, VE kV.) to continue in, or enjoy life; at} 
uns, 2nd da, it is to endure a ſtorm, or outride a tem- 
aftly, the peſt, not to fink, or be daſhed to pieces. 

te was f IVELIHOOD (S.) the trade, buſigeſs, or 
appointe decopation that any one works at to get a 
veral de living, WT: 


y of RF VELINESS (S.) briſknefs, activity,  viva- 
ſtributed eiouſneſs. 4 ef 
not con! VER (.) a large glandulous viſcus, of a 
not cot red, ſanguine colour, ſituated immediately 
onfiſted 0 under the diaphragra in the richt hypocon- 
but by © rium, whole u'e is to purify the maſs of 
with ſupt! 2 by making a ſecretion of the bilious 
tions; "mours it contains; by this term alſo a 
compoſe * or woman is frequently meant, and 
ment, an "ad their actions are called good or bad 
id evening n er ſuch as behave themſelves well 
n at firſt 05 Wl, . ö 


| 


the Holy Ghoſt, In the office for the ſick, | 


: 


LOA 
LUVERY- (s.) the clothes or dteſd that gene 


tlemen, noblemen, &c. give their ſervants, 


commonly lined, cuffed, and trimmed with 
ditferent colours to diſtingui them; in 
Law, it is the giving poſſeſſion to thoſe 
tenents, which held lan a by capite 
or knights ſervice, | | 1 
Livery of Seiſin, is the giving poſſeſſion 
of lands, tenements, or things corporal, to 
him who hath a right or probability of right; 
among the Jockies, it is the portion or quan- 
tity, of hay, corn, &c. deſigned for each 
borſe; from whence thoſe publick inns or 
places where people keep, or ſet up their 
horſes, and pay a certain ſum per week for 
oor feeding, dreſſing, &c, are called livery- 
ables, | 

LUVERYMEN (S.) are ſuch members of a 
corporation as are adyanced above the yeo- 

manry, and are intitled to wear a, livery- 
town upon extraordinary occaſions. | 

LVVID. (A.) in Phyſich, is when the violence 
of a diſeaſe, blow, &c. changes the natural 
colour of the ſkin into black and blue inter- 

„„ 5 9 

LI VOR (S.) in Surgery, is a dead bluiſh co- 
lour, occaſioned by a blow or fall. 

LVVRE (S.) an imagęinery coin among the 
French, by which they make their compu- 
tations and keep their accompts, and is the 
ſame in kind or nature with the Engliſb 
pound, tho? not the ſame in value; — 

are two ſorts or kinds, the one called Tour- 

nois, the other Pariſu, the latter exceeding 
the former one fifth. part in value,” that is, 

526 2 * Tournois are equal to four livres 
ariſts, 9 5 12 0 

LIXUVIAL or LIXVVIOUS (A.)] of or per- 
taining to lye, belonging to, or proceeding 
from lye. 3, R 

LIXVVIATE SALTS (S.) the fixed ſalts of 
plants, got by calcining the plant, and then 

making a lye of the aſhes. * 

LIXTVIUN (S.) a lye made by boiling aſhes 
in water. TE) 

LI/ZARD (S.) a ſmall creeping creature of a 
green colour, very common in hot countries, 
mentioned as unclean in the Levitical law 
there are ſome in Arabia of a cubit, an 
others in India of 16 cubits Jong; they arg 

eaten as a dainty in ſome places 

LO (Part.) behold, attend, looks ſee, regard, 
obſerve, Ec. | 721 

LOAD (V.) to put, or lay on or in, a burden 

or quantity of goodg; alfa to oppreſs or ty- 

rannize over a perſon or people. 

LOAD (S.) fometimes is as Tings ſome. 

times a weight; in Derbyſhire, among the 

Miners, nine diſhes of 22 1 a load, and of 

hay about 2008 pound weight is a land, or. as 

much as a waggon can well carry at once 
allo a burden to carry the ſhoulders of 

a man, the back of an, horſe, &. alſo the 

charge of taxes, of a great family, or coſtly 


— — 


affair, that a perſon muſt ſupport. | 
: * A bSMMAx 


b 


| LOXDSMAN. (s.) 2 guide or pilot, ons that] | 


leads. or ſhews the way to thoſe, who are 
ſtrangers to the Toaſts or navigable rivers. 


+ LOA'D-STAR (S.] the Seamen's name for the 
pole or north ſtar, 

LOA'DSTONE (S.) a mineral ſtone, or ra- 
ther imperfect iron, in weight and colour 


reſembling iron ore, and commonly found 
in iron mines, and are of different colours, 


; according to the country from whence they 


are brought: the beſt are reported to come 


from Ching and Bengal, endowed - with the 


_ wonderful properties of attracting iron, and 
Pointing to the poles of the world, and alſo 
communicate thoſe properties to iron or ſtee] 
that is rubbed upon it, or drawn over it, of 


exceeding uſe to mariners to direct their | 


' courſe, who now conftantly uſe it, with 
© fuch proper allowances as have been found 


dut by experience. | | 
arcel of bread of vari- 


LOAF (S.), a Jump or p 
ous ſorts and ſizes, according to the purpoſe 
or uſe intended for, | | 


of clay or ſtraw, uſed by the Gardeners, to 
_ Gavd. over and bind their grafts cloſe toge- 
| ther, to keep the air and weather from the 
parts till they are thoroughly united; alſo a 
; Faser e mort that Chymiſis uſe to cloſe 
© up their veſſels, to prevent the heat's com- 
ing out, and the air's getting in; alſo a 
© binding mortar uſed by Plaiſterers, of a 


. brown colour, 1145 

LOA'MY or LOO Mx (A.) of a cl 

clammy, ſticky, or cementing nature. 

LOAN (S.) the intereſt, premium, or reward 

given for the uſe of a certain ſum of money 
eertain time; alſo the act of lending mo- 

ney or any other thing to another perſon for 
a limited time. | 


LOAPE or LOPE (V.) to make off, to wo; 


ayey, 


away privately, to conceal one's ſelf, to with- | 


draw from a man's creditors, &c, 
LOA'TH,.(V.). to abhor, hate, deteſt, nau 
or be ſet againſt a perſon or thing. ö 
LOB or LO/B-COCK (s.) a heavy, dull, ſiug- 
iſh, indolent, ignorant fellow. 5 
LO'BBY or A'NTICHAMBER (s.) a ſquare: 
room or paſſage from one apartment to an- 
other, the place that people meet in, in pub- 
liek offices, to wait for their correſpondents, 
und to tranſact their buſineſss. 
LOBE (S.) with Anatomiſis, are the two parts 
of Which the lungs conſt, and ſometimes 
the tip, end or fleſhy part of the ear is ſo 
called; alſo. the parts of which fruits and 
rains are compoſed, are called lobes, as the 
85 bean, » Ec. 5 7 * > 4 
LOBLO'LLY (S.) any uncouth, ſtrange, irre- 
_ gular mixture of different things together to 
« *cottipoſe'pottage or broth. | 
LOBS-POU'ND (S.) a priſon or place of con- 
finement or puniſhment, : 
LO'BSTER (S.) a common, w 


4 
ſeate, 


| ell. known ſhell- 


: 


b. 


LOC. 


boiled is red; alſo a mock name for a foo. of th 
ſoldier. 3 1 5 | ſherif 
LO'B-WORM (S.) the Anglers term for 2 LO/CK 
, worm uſed as a bait in fiſhing for trouts, ordin 
LO'CAL (A.) any thing that appertains or Lu 
belongs to a place; in Lazy, it means ſome. meag 
thing that is joined, annexed, or tied to LOCUI 
place, as timber to a wood, or fences to 2 partit; 
garden, plant 
Leal Colours, in Painting, are thoſe colour LOCUS 
that are natural and proper for each particular devoui 
object in a picture. catable 
Local Cuftoms, or Ceremonies, are thoſe cul. LO/CUS 
toms or ceremonies that are uſed in particy- Kill in 
lar places only. | made 
Local Medicines, in Surgery, ate thoſe others 
remedies that are applicd to any particular ſhould 
part of the body, as ointments, plaifters, wards, 
ſalves, &c, to a ſwelling, wound, bruiſe, LOS! - 
Ec. | 
Local Problems, in Mathematicks, are ſuch 10 
problems as admit of a great variety, or an LO'CUT 
infinite number of anſwers, mo 
parlour 
tence of any particular being in any parti- promiſc 
cular place, A7 5 4 LODGE. 
LOCH or LO'HOCH (s.) a term in Plone. a lace, 
cy, for a medicine that is to be licked uy, i -0D GE ( 
or put into the mouth and melted, in order for dive; 
to give the part affected a great relief, by publick 
Nowly paſſing through it, as the throat, or apartr 
lungs and ſtomach affected by a hoarlenels ter's Jody 
when honey or ſome ſuch like medicine is 00 an ; 
preſcribed. CT 
LOCK {S.) an inſtrument to faſten door 28 the 
with, of a curious contrivance ; allo pieces one ref 
of leather about two fingers breadth round, Y DER 
and ſtuffed within to prevent their hurting or r 
the poſterns about which they are put; when fe "uk 
applied to a River, means where flood gates, 3h or 
Ec. ſtop the current or ſtream, or at fa 0 D 8 
reſerve à quantity in a canal or reſerydir, to £ ME! 
ſwell or increaſe the natural depth and ah chm 
courſe of the river, and render it more i * m 
for navigation; alſo a place where thiexs 4b Pad 
carry or hide ſtolen goods; alſo an hoſita bete wig 
ot infirmary where none but pocky or oth * y S 0 
infectious perſons are kept, in order o be OFT 85 
cured; allo a cant word for a chance, cond 50 J 9 


tion, or circumſtance, as, He ftood a due 
lock, or bad chance, 
Lock of - Hair or Wael, a ſmall patctl 0 
little bunch. x In ich 
LOCK (V.) to ſhut up, or make faſt u 
lock and key. SIN 1 
LO'CKER (S.) a ſmall hole, box, or con 
nience to put things in out of the 11 |; 
under a window, along the ſides of a 


&C, 
LO/\CKET (S.) the ſmall curious lock of a pl 


rt or diamond necklace, &c. 


_ iſh, which when caught is black, and when 


chain x 
LO'CKING WHEEL (S.) in a Clerk they ©: 
- with the count or detent wheel. i a number 
LockMAN (S.) the name of an 2 "x another 
; the Iſle of Man, that executes the e mbers or 


foot. | 
for 2 


ns or 
ſome- 
| to 2 
toa 


colours 
ticular 


ſe cuſ- 
articu- 


thoſe 
rticular 
laifters, 
bruiſe, 


re ſuch 
7, Or an 


the exiſe 
ny pattl- 


» throat, 
oarlenels, 
edicine 15 


ten doors 
ſo pieces 
ich round, 
ir hurting 
put; when 
lood gates, 
or at leaſt 
ſervoir, t0 
depth and 
jt more nt 
ere thieves 
an hoſpital 
ky ot oth 
order t0 de 
ce, cordl 


o0d à due 
1 parcel, 
faſt with 
. or conte 
bi of a 50 


lock of a (9 


ce, &G 


LO/CUSTA (S.) a woman famous for her 


LOCU'TION (S.) the phraſe or manner of 
LO'CUTORY (S.) among the inhabitants of 


LODGE (V.) to abide, Ray, ſleep, or reſt in 


LODGE (S.) a ſmall room or apartment made 
for divers purpoſes, as in great mens houſes, | 


| ODER (S.) an inmate, or occupier of one 


LO'DGING (S.) a place where perſons ſleep, 


: * 


LOG 


of the governor, which at Londen is called a | 
ET | | 
LOCKRAM or LO'CKRUM (S.) a coarſe, | 


ordinary, brown colouted linen cloth, 


Liuckram Faw'd, a perſon of a long, lean, | 


meagre viſage or countenance. 


LOCULAMENNTA (s.) little diſtant cells or | 


partitions within the common feed-bag of a 
lant or flower, | 


LO/CUST (S.) a fort of miſchievcas fly that 


devours plants and greens; alſo a ſort of 
catable inſet. * 


ſkill in poiſoning, in the court of Nero, who 
made uſe of her to poiſon Britannicus and 
others; he ſet a guard upon her leſt ſhe 
ſhould leave him, and gave her great re- 
wards, and put ſcholars under her, to train 
up in her diabolical art, 


ſpeech uſed by any people or nation, 


monaſteries or religious houſes, is a common 
parlour or hall, where they met to diſccurſe 
promiſcuouſly, or otherwiſe, as they pleaſe. - 


a place, room, or houſe, &c.. - 


4 


publick halls, &c. the room, watch-houſe, 
or apartment next the gate is called the por- 
ter's lage, for him to be always ready to 
give an anſwer, or receive meſſages, &c, alſo 
ſummer-houſes, &c. in a park, to fit and 
take the pleaſure of viewing the place, and 
being refreſhed with the air, Kc. 


or more rooms, part of another's houſe. 


dwell, or abide in; but commonly is applied 
to a part of a houſe, and not a whole one. 
O'DCMENT (S.) ſometimes means the in- 
campment of an army, but commonly tllc 
retrenchment dug for a cover or ſhelter when 
the counterſcarp or ſome other poſt is gain- 
ed; ſometimes it is a work caſt up by the 
behiegers during their approaches, as a de- 
fence againſt the enemy's fire, | 
OFT (S,) 

houſe particularly warehouſes for wool, to- 
OFTINESS (Sprite, ken, 

(S.) pride, ſcorn, haughtineſs, 
bigh-mindedact * 2 r e 
Fry (A.) proud, ſcornful, diſdainful, 
high- minded. | be. 
0G (S) a thick piece of timber, rather ſhort. 
han long; among the Fezos, a meaſure of 
capacity, containing the tourth part of a cab, 
p 2 of a pint with us. | 
F CARITHMS(S.) are certain artificial num- 

75 in arithmetical progreſſion, ſo fitted to 
5 Me gumbers, that if any two natu- 
. umberg are multiplied and divided by 

e another, the correſpondent proportional 


an upper room or apartment in a 


L QO, H: 


ſions by addition or ſubſtraction, firft-invent- 


a Scotchman-; there are many tables of theſe 
numbers, and many methods for the making 


celebrated mathematicians, the uſe whereef? 
in trigonometry, intereſt, &c. is too evident 
to want any commendation, *  _ + 
'LO'G-BOARD (s.) a broad, flat board or ta- 
ble divided into ſeveral columns, to enter the 
daily occurrences and obſervations bf wind 
and weather, and thereby to make an eſtzmate 
of the ſhip's way and place where it is. 
LO. OGGERHEAD (S.) an opprobrious name 
for a dull, ſtupid, heavy fellow, © 
J go to Loggerteads, to engage or fight 
with the weapons of nature only. 
LO/GICAL (A.) an argument, definition, dif- 
tinction, &c. belonging or according to the 
rules of logick. 3 288 
LOGVCIAN (S.) a ſtudent, practiſet, or perſon 
ſkilled in the art of logick., 5 
LO/GICK (S.) the art of reaſoning or diſputing 
according to method or rule, whereby. Ye 
faculties of conceiving, judging, and con- 
cluding, are regularly cohducted from one 
ſtep t 


. 


gone through, 


Natural Legich, is that method of a 
ment that naturally ariſes in the ming o a 
perſon unaſſiſted by art or learning. 
LO'GIST (S.) one expert in computation, or 

that underſtands accompts well. E 
LOGISTICAL ARITHMETICE (S. I before 

the diſcovery of logarithms, and other im- 

provements in geometry and algebra, was 

the arithmetick of ſexageſimal fractions; 
others call it che application of the loga- 
rithms to ſexageſimals, others apply it to the 
firſt four general rules in algebra,. and others 
to all manner of algebraick operations. 
LO'G-LINE (S.] with Navigators, a_imall 
line, which ſome call a minute-line, with a 
little piece of triangular board, at the end 
; loaded 
the water, the uſe whereof is to give a gueſs, 
or make a judgment how many leagues the 
ſhip will run in a watch, by .confidaging how 
many fathom the line runs out in a minute; 
for if it runs 14 fathom, they ſuppoſę the 
ſhip moves after the rate of one mile der, 
&c. but as this neither is, nor can be in any 
degree certain, there is but little dependence 
to be put on it. SIRE eo dog 
LO'G-WOOD (s.) commonly called Dyers 
wood, becauſe uſed by them in dying back, 
broveNt from Campeclio, a province of News 
ain. T 3 
LOGO CRAPHER (S.) an accomptänt or 
writer of books of accompte 
LOGO MACH (S.) a contention, wrangling, 
or diſpute about words, 1 1427 


- ; PP 


LO'HOCE (S.) a phyfical preparation, of a 


* 


middle conſiſtence betwern a ftp and. an 


aumbers gr indices anſwer all thoſe conclu- | 


19 5 applied inwately in diteaſcs -of the 
throat and lungss. T LOINS 


5 ” a#.Y q 
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ed by baron Mercbiſton, or Jeb lord Neper, 


or finding them out, publiſhed by the moſt ' 


_ Pay R 
— OY ER 


o another, till the whole, buligels, is 


- — 2 5 
Pp «%. 


with lead, to keep it on the edge in 


trifle away 
LOLL (V.) to lean 
idle, careleſs, or 


in Germany in 
Wickliff were 

| ſuppoſed, of. the 

or doctrines. 

LO M BAR or 
lace where 
and pawns. 


queens, princes, 
reat houſes of 
of its tradeſmen 


under the 


bitants; | 
ſorts of! 


warren, and 
throughout 


the aldermen 
privilege 
kings, which 


- them all, 
1688, when 


" 


or 

LO/LLARDS (.) the name of a 
13153 alſo th 

ſo called, 


LO'MBARD (S.) 

money is lent out upon. 
8 

LONDON (S.) the chief eity of 

the Brit iſp empire, 

and moſt populous 

nd at this time the adjacent parts 


Tyinobantes, and the roya 
Romans it was S0 er 


firſt was called a port-reeve, 


alſo certain perſons to 3 


but this proving inconvenient, 
after the ſaid king made the office 0 
to be perpetual during life 3 
granted to the commonalty of the uy 


L to have a common ſeal; | 
4 the citizens the liberty of tree | 


further grante 
that they ſhould paſs toll-free 


England; 
dered that the may ot ſhould b 


when by a 949 war Tante they 
and ſo remained till 


ON 


principal or 
and. is one of the 
cities 


and noblemen, a3 
the gentry, 


? 


Rome; in 


lord mayor, 
III. ordered not 


ſpine of the 


upon aecount, 25 is 
Gmilarity of their opinions 
M's — 


a bank or 


of its kings, 


together with a great num - 
ber of magnificent churches, 
halls and offices; 


puilt 1107 Years before che birth of Chriſt, 


a bailiff, 
as it 


LOINS (S.) the lower part of the | ſeveral acts valid, Se. fo that now the cri 
back, com ſed of five vertebræ, larger than overnment thereof is by the chief magiſtrate 
thoſe of the back, and ſerving them as a| Called the lord mayor, who fits every morning 
baſe, ſituate near the hips, commonly called | in the houſe or place where he keeps bi 
the waiſt, | 5 mayoralty, to hear the complaints of and do 
L.OVTER (V.) to delay, ſtay behind, idle, or“ juſtice to the citizens, and once in a month ot 
the time, &c. | n weeks as chief judge of oyer and termine, 


uſury 


largeſt, 
in the 


as the 


the 
of the 


it was under Jiveiſe 


aws, and its chief civil magiſtrate at 
hich by king 


and by 
ſtill re- 
only tlie 


eriffs to be choſen yearly, but 


anno 


king 


; thele, with many 


s, were granted them by ſundry 


they enjoyed till the 
were 


G& bim (who were 
to be annually elected; 
in a few years 
f alderman | 
1224, he 
of | 


in 1220, be 


year 1683, 


deprived of 


Chriſtmas, | 


the lord chancellor Jefferies 


brought them their charter again; 


be defective, th 


en act of perliament + Villiam 
which reve1s'd the ſaid judgment, 


but leſt this 
ey procurec 
and Mary, 


made thelt . 


or goal deliver of Newgat 

city of London 4 e 
ordinary juriſdiction extends all over the city 
and 
Thames eaſtward to Yendale, and the mouth 
of the river Medway, and weſtward as far 
as Colney-Ditch, above Staines-Bridge; the 
aldermen, who are 26 
his particular ward or 
| attend, and each of theſe have their deputy 


him at pleaſure, 


* 


LON 


county of Middleſex; his 


part of the ſuburbs, and on the ner 


in number, have each 
diſtrict particularly to 


or deputies under them, and formerly only 
ſach of them as had been mayors, and the 
three next below the chair, were juſtices of 
the peace by their charter, but now they have 
all that privilege ; the lord mayor is annually 
choſen on Micbaelmas Day, and ſworn the 
$th of November following at Guild. Hall, and 
the gth- before the barons of the Exchequer 
at Weſtminſter ; but if the perſon thus choſen 
who is commonly the alderman next below 
the chair) refuſe to act, the citizens may fine 
Ai unleſs be can ſhew a ſulf- 
cient reaſon. When an alderman is to de 
choſen, the mayor calls a wardmote within 
that ward, who return tuo perſons to the 
lors mayor and court of aldermen, who 
chuſe one of them, and if the perſon, fo 
choſe, refuſe to hold the office, he is liable 
to be fined 5000. The ſheriffs, who are 
two, are chole by the liverymen at Cuil. 
Hall on Midſummer- Day, but they are not 
ſworn in till Micbaclmas- Eve following, 
when each of them give bond to ſerve the 
corporation faithfully z he that refuſes to 
ſerve atter being thus choſe, muſt either 
ſwear bimſelf not worth 15, 001. 0. 
ned gcol. and 20 marks, of which de 
400 J. is paid into the common fund of the 
city, and the 20 marks to the officers of the 
ſevera} priſons ; the theriffs, by à Srant 
king Edward IV. dated 1473, ale to have 
16 ſerjeants, and each ſerjeant his Jemen! 
alſo a ſecondary, fix clerks, a cle of the 
papers, four under clerks, and two under 


ſheriffs. There are 72 companies 9 
which ate the chief, 91% 


other |. 


rent trades, 12 of 

1. Mercers z 2 Grocers 3* 3. Draper; & 

Fiſhmongers 3, 5 Goldſmiths 3 
e chani-Taylors 3 


% 


avorkers 
of one of theſe, 
that of which he before was free, 
theſe 12, but of late t 
each ward. annually, on 
a certain number of th 
habirants, who ste called © 
cil-men, who have a fare in 


ment 0 
ſee, whe 
fituate u 
the riven 
noted in 
eaſy navi 
number 
going ou 
all parts 
gred yea 
remainde 


, neglected 


tho! the 
much m3 
lick priſo 
that. not. 
metropol 
are a gre 
the two 7 
have the 
markets, 
and dajl 
ſions, bo 
the city 
that par! 
and und 
vulgar a0 
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all othe 
one gen 
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one mill 
of St. P 
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would t 
fore can 


LONG (+ 


or other 
ONG ( 
for very 
UNGA? 
verance 
ONG-E 
toa hi 
require: 
ONGE/ 
live a | 
DNC. 
artful, 

GNGV! 
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LON 


Ges of the city; it is now a biſhop's 


e civil o was formerly an archbiſhop ; it is 
itrate, ages. a rising bank, along the ſide of 
orning the river Thames, which is one of the moſt . 
ps bis noted in the whole world, eſpecially for its 
and do eaſy navigation, wholeſome water, and great, 
mth or number of ſhips conſtantly coming in and. 


miner, out with all ſorts of merchandize to 


for the al parts of the world; it was for many hun- 
4; his dred years ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, the | 
ie city, remainder of which are ſtill vifibie, but much 
e river , neglected, and in moſt places intirely eraſed, | 
mouth tho! the ſeveral gates are ſtill Kept up w.th 
as far much magoificence, two of which are pub- 
e; the lick priſons, viz. Newgate and Ludgate. And 
ve each that. nothing may be wanting to render this 
larly to | 
* deputy are a great number of other priſons, befdes | 
rly only the two above, in and near it, each of which 
and the have their peculiar privileges; The publick 
ices of markets, which are many, ate conſtantly 
zel hare and daily ſupplied with all ſorts of provi- 
annual ſions, both within the immediate difiricts o. 
ron the the city and the adjacent ſuburbs ; for tho 
Hall and that part called Weſtminſter is a city by itſelf, 
ebene and under a particular government, yet by 
15 choſen wigar account, all that and the prodigious 


xt below 
may fine 
va ſuffi 
is to be 
te within 
2s to the 
zen, who 
erſon, ſo 
> is liable 


increaſe of new ſquares, ftreets, courts and 
all other contiguous buildings, are called by 
one general name, wiz. London; and the 
number of inhabitants are computed at about 
one million. of perſons. The two cathedrals 
of St. Paul's and Weftmirfler are two extra- 
ordinary ſtructures of magnificence ; the firſt 
for its being a curious production of modern 
uchitecture, the laſt of the old Gothic way 


who are of building; the minute deſcription of theſe 
at Guild- would take up a large volume, and there- 
J are not fore cannot be entered into here. GS hg 
ue LONG (A.) the length of a perſon's journey, 
ſerye t or other thing; alſo a great while ago, 
refuſes one (v.) to defire earneſtly, to covet or wiſh 
x; pF » for very much, to hanker after, 5 


UNGANI'MITY (S.) great patience, perſe- 
verance, or forbearance. Nas 
ONG-BOAT (S.) the largeſt boat belonging 
toa ſhip, that 1s hoiſted in and out as occaſion 
requires. | 

ONGE/VITY (S.) long life, or continuing to 
live a preat many years. | 
VNG-HEADED (A.) cunning, ſubtle, wiſe, 
artful, full of thought and deſign. 
CNGUMETRY (S.) the art of meaſuring 
the diſtance of places or things acceſſible or 
inacceſſible, ' 
UNGITUDE 


which the 
und of the 
cers of the 
a grant of 
re to have 
is yeoman; 
Jerk of the 
two under 
es of diff 
chief, au. 
rapers ; 4 


inner; J (S.) in common Speech, is only 


0 


A Of. 


1100 


more it isdiftant from that point, the greater 
is the longitude; in Geography, it is an arch 


meridian, and the meridian of the place you 
inquire after, and ſhews how much one place 
is more eaſterly or weſterly. than the other; 
for the greater a place's longitude is, ſa much 
che more eaſtward it is, and conſequently the 
ſun riſes earlier, and comes to the meridian 
ſooner, | * | 
LONGITU!DINAL (A.) extended, length- 
ways; ſo the croſs feam in the ſk 
goes from ope fide to the other, is called the 
longitudinal ſutuie. f 
LONG MEG (S.) a woman very tall of ſta- 


ture. 


' metropolis complete in every reſpect, there} LONG-PRI'MER (s.) the name of a parti- 


cular ſized ſmall letter, much uſed in printing 
of (mall bocks, To 0 4 
. ON SHANKS (S.) a perſon with very Ig 
and lender legs. = 
LO'NGTOWN (S.) a ſmall town in Cumber- 
land, whoſe market is weekly on Thuriday z 
diſtant from London 234 computed, and 
316 meaſured miles. 2 5 
LONG. WI'/NDED (A.) one who is 
while about doing any thing. | 
. LONSDALE or KU'RBY LONSDALE (S.) in 
Weſtmoreland, a pretty large town, whoſe 
market is weekly on T'veſday; diſtant from 
London 182 computed, and 232 meafured miles, 
LOO'BY (S.) a large, aukward, filly, dull 
fellow. - A 
LOOF (S) in a Ship, is that part which lies 
juſt before the cheſs-trees, as far as the bulk- 
head of the forecaſtle. 


wind. | 
Alosf off, at a diſtance from you. 

LOOK (v.) to ſee, behold, examine into, or 
inquire earneſtly after, ON 

LOOK (S.) a particular formation of the muf- 
cles of the face, whereby the pleaſure, anger, 
or ſorrow of the mind may be judged of. 

LOO/KING: GLASS (S.) a plain glaſe ſpecu- 

lum, or mirror, which being impervious to 
the lights, reflects its rays, and ſo exhibits 
the images of objects ſtanding before, it; alſo 
a nick- name for a piſs- pot in taverus or 

alehouſes. | ae 

LOOM (S.) a weaver's engine or frame, 
wherein he makes his ſilks, ftuffs, &c, 

LOOM (v.) in the Sea Phraſe, is to make an 
appearance or ſhew at a diſtance, or the per- 
ſpective view of a ſhip under ſail, 

LOON (S.) a Scorch word for a lad, young 
man, or luſty fellow; and is commonly vnder- 
ſtood in a bad ſenſe for one that is good for 

nothing. 5 

LOOP (S.) a nooſe or ip- hole in a rope; alſo 
ornaments wove to few on mens and womens 
garments like button - holes; and in the iron 
works or forges about + of a hundred weight 
broke off the ſow to work it into a bloom; 


105, 99 the length of a pla "COLT 

3 tho 20 of a place or thing; but conſidered 

5 5 ©. nathematically, is in Aſtronomy reckoned in the 
«ferred from V from the fictt degree of Aries to the 

> to one p ' F iſces, by circles paſſing dy the poles 
« regarded; 5 I, and each of its degrees at op- 
„21, chule P places, ſothat the arch of the ecliptick 
"ted in⸗ Pr between the firſt degree of Aries 
o mon C0uN- at circle which paſſes thro' the center | 


the goven* ef any flar, is the longitude thereof, and the 
reit . * : 


in a Gun, it is a\{mall hole in the barrel, to 


of the equator comprehended, between the ſirſt 


ull that 


a great 
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LOOF or LUFF (S.) to keep a ſhip near to th 
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ds certain things. 


© Faften it to the ſtock or carriage by; in Ships, | 
" holes made in the comings of the hatches 
are called bop - holen; and in Fortification, 
the ſmall holes made in the walls to fire 
thro* are called Joop-boles; and in common 
Converſation, excuſes, pretences, evaſions, &c. 
for the doing or forbearing things, are called 


go s 
LOOSE (A.) unfixed, not faſtened ; alſo one 


at liberty or made free; alſo a lewd, diſor- 
 derly perſon. : 
LOOSE or LOO/SEN (V.) to unbind, untie, 


or = a thing or perfon Jeave or liberty that | 
S be 


re was bound, chained, or obligated to 


LOO'SENESS (S.) a diſtemper of the body, 
too great a laxativeneſs ; alſo debauchedneſs 
or lewdneſs. | 

LOP (V.) to cut off any thing; to trim trees, 
by taking away the needleſs branches. 

LOQUA'CIOUS (A.) prattling, talkative, full 
of tongue, ſpeech, or words, 

LOQUA'CIOUSNESS or LOQUA'CITY (S.) 
talkativeneſs. | 

LORD (S.) a title of honour varicuſly applied 
among Us, being ſometimes given to thoſe, 
who are noble by birth or creation, who by 
way of diſtinction are called lords of parlia- 
ment, and peers of the realm; ſometimes 
to thoſe who are ſo called by the compliment 
or courteſy of England, as are all the ſons 
of a duke and marquis, and the eldeſt ſon of 
an earl; ſometimes to perſons in honourable 
offices, as lord chief juſtice, lord mayor, &c, 


which extends no farther; and ſometimes to an 


inferior perſon that has fee, and conſequently 
the homage of tenants within his manor, 
being called lord of the manor, tho* other- 
wiſe a poor or mean parſon, and ſometimes 
only landlord, and this is the chief uſe of 
the word lord in our law-books, where they 
are divided into lord Paramount, and lord 
Meſn; in the State, certain great officers are 
called lords, as the lord high admiral of Eng- 
land is ſo great a truſt and honour, that it 
has ſeldom been given to any but the king's 
8 ſons, or near kinſmen; this officer 

as the management of all maritime affairs, 
both of juriſdiction and protection, and 
power to decide all controverſies and cauſes 
marine, as well citil as criminal, In the 
Scriptures, both of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, Lon p is a particular appellation for 
the ſupreme Majeſty of God and Chriſt, and 
in that ſenſe cannot be applied to any other 
being ; ſometimes it is applicd to angels, 
and ſometimes to men; it is alſo a mock 
word or name given to men, who have 
crooked bodies, or are hunch-back'd ; a- 
mong the Aftrologers, that planet that has 
the moſt teſtimonies of fortitude in a revo- 
lutional figure, is called lord of the year, and 
that planet that has the greateſt ſtrength in 
the figure of any perſon's nativity, and ſo 


| 


veſtry, juſtices of the peace, 
LOTH (A.) unwilling, to be ſet 
not inclined to do or forbear a thing. 


ſet againſt, 0 


deſpiſing, abhorring, nauſeating, xc. 2 
LO'/THSOME (A.) hatetul, muff "| 
be deteſted, abhorred, rejected, or 101 0 


becomes principal ſignificator of his tempe- 


* 


4 


rament, manners, affections. 8. 
bord of the geniture. 8 Ws in eile * 
Lord Privy Seal, till Henry VIIIth's 6; ; 
was uſually an eccleſiaſtiek, 1 5 
has commonly been beſtowed upon tem 2 | LO! 
lords above a baron ; under this ſeal 5 all 
charters, grants of the crown, pardons, and = 
ſeveral other matters ſigned by the ſoverei : 2 
before they have the great ſeal. - vs 
Lord Steward of the King's Houſpeld, has ſom 
the civil government and juriſdiction of the ticu 
king's ſervants below ftairs ; he is conſtitutes alſo 
by the delivery of the white ſtaff, which is " ther 
eſteemed his commiſſion; it is his office at LOUD 
the beginning of the parliament to attend the thin; 
king, and to adminifter the oaths of allegi- noiſy 
ance and ſupremacy to all the members of LOU'L 
the houſe of commons ; at the death of the roari 
ſovereign he breaks his ſtaff over the hearſe, or tr 
in which the royal corpſe is depoſited, and LOVE 
thereby diſchargeth all his under-officers, and a 
Lord Lieutcnants of Counties, are officers of is exp 
great diſtinction, appointed by the king to ficenc 
manage the ſtanding militia, and all military derſtod 
matters within their diſtrict; in caſes of re- fire th 
bellion, they are to form the militia, and one an 
march at the head of them according as the Fan 
king ſhall appoint. up in 
LO'RDLINESS (S.) this word is commonly Engian 
underſtood in a bad ſenſe, for the ftatelinels, ſnew a1 
loftineſs, or pride of a perſon's behaviour, admire; 
notwithſtanding the demeanour of many of appear 
the nobility is the very reverſe. expreſſi 
LO'RDLY (A.) proud, haughty, lofty, ſcorn- ele thy 
ful, diſdainful, &c. and that 
LO RDSHIP (S.) the quality, title or juriſdiction an untru 
of a lord, either of a manor or otherwiſe. condenien 
LO'RIMERS, or LO RINERS (S.) a com- wt F 
pany or corporation of tradeſmen in Londi, maintain 
whoſe proper buſineſs is to make bridle-bits lated out 
for horſes, ſpurs, &c. goſpel of 
LOSE (V.) to ſuſtain or ſuffer the want, lol prophecy 
abſence, or uſe of a thing, ng of pe 
LOSS (S.) the damage, hurt, or prejudice ful long con 
tained by the abſence or want of a thing. Hey N 
LOT (S.) a portion, ſhare or part of a thing That be | 
parcel of goods, or cargo, divided into man); buman ng 
alſo the condition, tate of life, chance 0 order of 
fortune of a perſon, 3 lome ſeve 
To caft or drazv LOTS (V.) to throw a die, 0f dwindled j 
draw a ticket out of a great number, thered OVE (V.) 
to decide an affair that could not otherviſedt regard for, 
done without apparent partiality, &c. ifter any t 
To pay SCOT and LOT (V.) to bear and de O'VELIN: 
tray the common and publick expences of neſs, the | 
pariſh, as they are rated and aſſeſſed by t ay thing 
&c. to any bod 


LO THE or LOATHE (V.) todeteſt, e VER { 
nauſeate, abominate, hate, deſpiſe, is addreſſe 
LO'THING or | LOA/THING (s.) baer Le of ma 
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want, loſ 
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bear and de 
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ſpiſe. J 
(8.) hating 
g, &c. 
— ft | 


LOTION (s.) the 


„ alſo drawn againſt it, that determines whe- 


LOUD (A.) ſpeaking, calling, or doing any 
thing that may be heard at a great diſtance, | 


LOU'/DNESS: (S.) noiſineſs, clamorouſneſs, 
roaring, bawling, or calling, high-ſounding, . 


LOVE (S.) the moſt tender, kind, indulgent, 


OVE (V.) to have a tender and compaſſionate 


1 o v 
metals, herbs, &c. with water; alſo a me- 


dicine prepared for any particular waſhing 
of wounds; alſo a bath, fomentation, &c. 


LOTTERY (S.) a publick expoſing goods, 


money, eſtates, annuities, Sc. to be got by 
any adventurer, who upon paying a certain 
ſum receives a lot or ticket numbered, of 
which there is commonly a large quantity, 
ſome blanks, ſome prizes; when any par- 
ticular number is drawn, another ticket is 


ther it is a blank or a prize. 
noiſy, clamorous, roaring, ſounding. 


or ſtrong ſpeaking, ſinging, &c. 


and affectionate of all the paſſions, and which 
is expreſſed by acts of friendſhip, care, bene- 
ficence, charity, &c, but is commonly un- 
derſtood to be that ſtrong inclination or de- 
fire that perſons of different ſexes have for 
one another, 

Family 15 Love, a ſect that firſt ſprung 
up in Holland, and afterwards appeared in 
England about the year 1 580, and under the 
ſhew and pretence of great ſanRity, gained 
admirers among the common people; and to 
appear the more particular, they uſed uncouth 
expreſſions, and maintained, None were of the 
elet that ꝛuere not admitted into their family, 
ond that it was lawful for them to fevear to 
en untruth before a magiſtrate for their own 
convenience, or before any other perſon who was 
nt of their ſeciety ; theſe poſitions were 
maintained and ſpread in certain books tranſ- 


lated out of Dutch into Engliſh, called The | 
goſpel of the kingdom, documenta ſextences, the 


propbecy of the ſpirit of love, and the publiſh- 
ing of peace upon earth, by H. N. who, tho' 
long concealed, was at - laſt found to be one 
Henry Nicholas of Leyden, who affirmed, 
Toat be did partake of God, and God: of bis 
buman nature; theſe books wese burnt by 
order of queen Elixaberb, who uſing alfo 


ome ſeyerities towards the profeſſors, they | 


dwindled into other ſets and names. 


regard for, or an earneſt and longing defire 
after any thing, | | 
un (S.) beautifulneſs, handſom- 
bels, the behaviour, carriage, or quality of 
any thing that renders it amiable or deſirable | 
to any body. 8 


DVELY (A.) beauti | j 

hate © ) wie handſome, amiable, 
1 (S.) ſpoken of à man that makes 
addreſſes to a woman in-the honourable 
oe rigs alſo one that is an ad- 

under upon, or defirer of any thing 

1 . 
NCHBOROUGH (S.) in Leicefterſbire, 
) ſeated among fertile meadows, a 


48 ef cleaning or waſhing | handforne town, well built, and a good 


LOW'LINESS (S.) great humility, meekneſs, 
LOW'NESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of a 


I. O 


market on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
86 computed, and 107 meaſured miles, 
LOUSE (S.) an offenſive inſe& that breeds in 
the heads or hair of children, or in the cloaths 
of thoſe who go dirty, and are careleſs of 
cleaning their body, linen and cloaths. 


the head, body, or cloaths. IG 
LOU'SE-TRAP (S.) a ſmall-toothed or fine 
comb, | | 
LOUY/SINESS (S.) the ftate or condition of 
thoſe who are troubled with many lice, . 
LOU'SY (A.) troubled or furniſhed with lice 


perſons or actions. : 
LOUT or LOWT (S.) a countryman or un- 
poliſhed perſon, any clowniſh or unman- 
nerly fellow. 
LOUTH (S.) is a confiderable market-town in 
Lincolnſhire, having two markets weekly, 
Viz, on Wendeſday and Saturday; diſtant 
from London 112 computed, and 134 mea- 
ſured miles, 

LOW (A.) a word of compariſon for, near 
to, upon, or under the ground; alſo ſpoke 
of the circumſtances of a perſon who is re- 
duced in his fortune ſo as to want the aſſiſt- 
ance of others; alſo the condition of a per- 
ſon who has been long ſick, and by the vio- 
lence of the diſtemper is rendered very weak, 
who is ſaid to be brought very low ; alſo ap- 


ordered to live loo, or eat no meat, or other 
very noutiſhing foods, &c. 

LOW (V.) to make a noiſe like a cow, or 
bellow like on ox. . 
LOW-CO'UNTRIES (S.) the name of ſeve- 
ral provinces of Germany fituated next the 
ſea, and which by length of time and vaſt 
labour have been much increaſed and en- 
larged by banking out the ſea, and the great 
rivers of the Rhine, the Scheld, the Meuſe 
and the el, more and more by degrees to 
prevent their inundations, which are moſt 
formidable when the north-weſt wind drives 
violently upon the coaſt, when the rivers 
overflow their banks, and when the tides 
at the new and full moon happen at the 
ſame time; when theſe three circumſtan- 
ces concur, the water is ſo ſwelled as to 
threaten the utter deſtruction of the whole 
country ; great damages have been done at 
times by inundations, which have frequently 
done ſuch damages that could never be re- 
paired ; and particularly the laſt great one 
in 1632, when the ſeveral damages in all 
the provinces were computed at upwards of 
one hundred millions, by which the prince 
of Orange alone loft an eſtate of fifty chou · 
fand crowns per annum. 


or kumbleneſs of mind, 


place or perſon in compariſon of ſome othera 
H h that 


LOUSE (V.) to ſeek for or hunt after lice in 


alſo ſpoken of mean-ſpirited, ungenerous 


plied to the diet of feveriſh perſons, who are . 


n 


ö 
{ 
' 
[1 
[ 


LUC 

that are much elevated, rich, or powerful. 
LOWR (V.) to frown or look angry, to ſhew 
marks of diſpleaſure by the countenance ; 
. alſo to have the ſky or air look heavy, 

thick, and threatening to rain. 
.LOW'RY (A.) hazy, dull, dark weather, 
when the air looks thick, and the ſun is ob- 
ſcured by clouds, and rain is threatened, 
LOW-TIDE (S.) ſpoken of the water of a 
river when it has ebbed to its loweſt mark; 
alſo when a man has little or no money in 
his pockgts. 8 : 
LOXODRO/MICK LINE (S.) the oblique 
line that a ſhip deſcribes when ſhe falls by 
or upon a collateral rhumb. 

LOY/'AL (A.) ſpoken of the honeft and faith- 
ful diſcharge of the duty of any inferior to a 
- ſuperior, but particularly of a ſubject to his 
king or prince, or of a wife to her huſband ; 
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freely ſubmits to the ſervice he is put to. 

LOY/ALNESS or LOY/ALTY (S.) truſtineſs, 
faithfulneſs, taking a ſhare of misfortunes, 
without repining. 

LO'ZENGE (S.) a confection or cake made in 
the ſhape of a ſquare with its angles turned 
upwards inſtead of its fides, as glaziers put 
their glaſs called quarrels z. alfo the heralds 
form for the coat armour of all unmarried 


in Geometry, this figure has two of its oppo- 
fite angles acute, and two of them obtuſe, 


. dull fellow, | 
bing, or making ſlippery. 
LU'CENT or LU'CID (A.] bright, clear, 
ſiſmining, viſible, 
LU CID BODY (S.) any body that throws out 
or emits light. | 
when the phrenzy or mad fit of a maniack 
goes off, and leaves the patient in the exer- 
' ciſe of his reaſon. 
LUCYVDITY or LU/CIDNESS (S 
clearneſs, ſhiningneſs, 
' LU!CIFER (S.) in the Scripture, has many 
ſignifications; ſometimes it is taken for the 
morning ſtar, ſometimes for Jeſus Chriſt the 
light of the world, and ſometimes for the 
devil; alſo the name of the firſt rebellious 
angel, who for his pride was caſt headlong 
from heaven to bell with the third part of 
the angels; among the Pocts, he is the ſon 
of Fujiter and Aurora; and according to 
Afronomers, the bright ſtar Vent, which in 
a morning goes before the ſun, and appears 
at day break, and in the evening follows 
the ſun, and is then called Heſperrs, or the 
Ever ing Star.” * : 
LUCIFERIAN (A.) proud, lofty, or belong- 
ing to the prince of devils, Lucifer. 
LUCINA (S.) one of the poets names for 
June, and ſome ſay for Venus, being ſup- 
' poſed to aſſiſt women in labour, when 
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alſd a term in the Menagery, for a horſe that | 


- 'gentlewomen, whether maids or widows ; | 


LU/BBER (S.) an unpoliſhed, lazy, heavy, | 
LUBRIFICA/TION (S.) a ſmoothing, rub- 


LU/CID INTERVALS (S.) in Phyſich, is 


-) brightneſs, 


| 


: nr ** N 

JL 
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e © © ach 

LUCK (S.) ce or fortune, but commonly 
is applied to the ſucceſsful | 
dertaking, ns. ns 

LU/CKINESS (S.) ſucceſsfulneſs, thrivi 
— — ; © 8 85 

LU'CKY (A.) fortunate, ſucceſsful, thriving, 

LU/CRATIVE -.(A.,) gainful, advantageous, 
profitable, &c, | 

way eng (S.) gain, profit, advantage, bene. 

t, &c. n 

LUCTATTION (S.) ſtriving, contending, 
wreſtling, or oppoſing. 

LU'CTUOUS - (A.) mournful, forrowful, 
grievous. | 

| LU/CUBRATE (V.) to ſtudy, read, or work 
late or by candle light, 

LUCUBRAYTION (S.) working, reading,” or 

ſtudying by candle-light, or in the night- 
time; alſo the product of ſuch labour or 
ftudy,, ; 

LU'/CULENT (A.) fine, nice, beautiful, 

charming, curious, 

LUDVBRIOUS (A.) ridiculous, fooliſh, ſhame- 
ful, reproachful, 

LU/DIBUND (A.) ſportive, full of, or incli- 
nable to play, | | 

LU'DICROVUS (A.) merry, wanton, trifling, 
childiſh, pleaſant, ſportive, 

LU DLOW (S.) in Shropſhire, on the banks of 
the Tame, over which there is a good bridge; 
it is a fine, large town, beautified with ſere- 
ral handſome edifices, was defended with a 
ſtrong wall and caſtle, which now go very 
faſt to decay, yet is very populous, and 3 
place of good trade; the courts for the 
marſhes of Wales were formerly kept here; 
it is governed by bailiffs and burgeſſes, ant 
ſends two members to parliament ; has 4 

very great market weekly on Monday; di. 
tant from Lenden 106 computed, and 135 
meaſured miles, _ : 

LUD'S BULWARK (s.) the gate or priſon 
commonly called Ludgate. ; 

LUG (V.) to draw, pull, or hale along with 
much trouble and difficulty, or with for 
and violence, | 

LUG (S.) the country name for a pole 
perch of land. 

LU!GGAGE (S.) all forts of heavy goods dt, 
moveables, 

LUGS (S.) the Scotch name for the ears of a 
man or woman, 4 
LUIDO'RE (S.) a French gold coh vu 
about 19 8. Sterling, and with them 

Lewis d Or, or Golden Leavis, 112 

LU'KEWARM (A.) of a careleſs or ma 
ferent diſpoſition of mind, that 35 wy 
cerned about the good or ill ſuccels 0! 3 
thing, bufineſs, or matter, 

LULL (V.) to amuſe, pleaſe, 
or compoſe the mind ſo as not to 
ful of what may follow. 
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1 
J 2 child by its nurſe to compoſe it to ſleep. 
only LUMBA/GO (S.) in Phy/ich, is a violent pain 
un- or diſorder in the muſcles of the loing, that 
renders riſing up or fitting down' exceeding 
nels, painful to the patient, occaſioned ſometimes 
by a wrench or ſtrain, ſometimes by a cold 
ing. or numbneſs, and ſometimes by the, ſtone 
cous, or gravel in the bladderor kidnies. 
LU'MBER (S.) houſhold goods of ſmall ya- 
bene- lue, and that are moſtly worn out. 
LUMBRI'CAL MUSCLES (S.) four in each 
ding, hand and foot, that are ſmall in fize, and 
ſomewhat like earth-worms in form. 
owful, LUMINARY (S.) any fort of bodies that 
give or emit light, whether natural or arti- 
work ficial, as the ſun, moon, torch or lamp. 
LUMINOUS (A.) full of or exhibiting light. 
ing, or LUMP. (S.) a clod or parcel of earth; alſo any 
night- maſs or whole quantity of a thing; alſo a 
our or heavy, dull, unapprehenſive perſon. | 
LU'MPISH (A.) in clods or congealed par- 
autiful, cels; alſo heavy, dull, or unapprehenſive, 
WLUMPISHNESS (S.) of a heavy, dull, un- 
 ſhame- apprehenfive diſpoſition ; alſo clotted or 
concealed together, h 
or incli- LUNA (S.) or the moon, or loweſt of the {- 
ven planets, next to the earth, feminine 4 
trifling, | nofturnal, and borrowing her light from 
ſun, excels in paſſive qualities and moiſt,” 
banks of and according to aſtrological obſervation |. ..- 
I bridge; ſides over the brain, bowels, and phlegm , the 
rith ſere· compleats or performs her courſe in 27 days, 
d with 2 7 hours, and 41 minutes, but requires 29 
w go very days, 12 hours, and 44 minutes, before ſhe 
185 and 3 overtakes the ſun, Hence'ariſes'a three-fold | 
; for the month; 1f, of Peragration, or periodical, 
-ept here; wherein ſhe finiſhes her revolution ; 2dly, 
elles, and Fymdical, or the ſpace of time from her | 
t; has 3 parting from, and returning to the ſun; and 
day; di- 34y, the month of Ilummnation, or time the 
„ and 13 is viſible to be ſeen, which is about 26 days, 
and 12 hours; with the Alchymiſts, it is fil- 
e or priſon ver; the periodical return of the tides, and 
: Extraordinary fits of madneſs afflicting ſome 
along with Perſons according as thg moon increaſes or 
with force leclines, gives great preſumption of their 
being influenced by the courſe thereof. 
2 pole > | 3 8.) macneſs, frenzy, or a diſor- 
zer that takes away the u | x 
_ ee 7 5h y ſe of a perſon's 
NAR or LUNARY (A.) ſomething be- 
ne ear? Of 8 onging to the moon. 

i 4 ICK (S.) a mad or diſtracted perſon ; 
con vo l 0 thole troubled with the diſeaſe called the 
them cal dich, who are much worſe at the change 

4 2g of the moon than at other times, 
efs or -= 2 ence it has been imagined they were 
at is 2 2 the devil or ſome evil ſpirit. 

ſuccels 0 | a; K (A.) mad, diſtracted, or diſor- 
ec mn 2 perſon's ſenſes, | 

elude, 1 * ION (S.) a revolution of the moon, 

to be 1th . ume between one new moon and 


ne 


LULLABY (S.) the ſinging to, or amuſing of 


plane in the figure of an half moon, ter- 
minated by the circumference of two cir- 
. Cles that interſect each other within, 

LUNE'TTES (S.) in Fortifications, are coun- 
terguards or mounds of earth caſt up before 
the curtain, five fathoms in breadth, and 
are uſually made in ditches full of water; 
in the Menage, it is a half horſe-ſhoe, or a 
. ſhoe without the ſpunges ; alſa ſmall pieces 
or felt made round and hollow to clap on 
the eyes of a vicious horſe that is apt to bite 
or ſtrike with his fore-feet, or that will not 
ſuffer his rider to mount him; alſo ſpecta- 
cles or reading glaſſes are ſo called. 

LUNGS (S.) a part in the human body, con- 
ſiſting of veſſels and membranous veſicles 
ſerving for reſpiration, | 

LU'NT-SOEAR PERIOD or YEAR (8.) is 
| ſuch an one as is compoſed by multiplying 
the cycle of the ſun and moon together, the 
product of which being 532, ſhews that 
thoſe two luminaries. return to the ſame 
points again in ſo many years. 

LUPERCA/LIA (S.) feaſts which the Romans 
celebrated the 15th of the calends of March, 
in honour of Pan, whoſe prieſts were called 
Lucerpi, who at theſe times were uſed to 

run naked through the city, and ſtrike at 
the bands and bellies of women with a 
goat's ſkin ; theſe feaſts were continued till 
anno Chriſti 496, when pope Gelaſins wholly 
aboliſhed them, upon account of the great 
diſorders and indecencies that were then 

committed, 8 

LURCH (V.) to lie hid, concealed, or pri- 

vately wait for an opportunity of doing miſ- 

chief; alſo to bring a perſon into a ſnare. 

LU/RCHER (S.) one that lies upon the catch 

alſo the name of a hunting-dog. 

LU'RCHING (S.) leaving a perſon in trouble, 

difficulty, or diſtreſs; alſo being upon the 

watch or catch, | 

LURE (S.) a ſnare, bait, decoy, or contri- 

vance to catch birds or perſons in. 

LURK (S.) to lie hid, or privately concealed, 

LU'RKING (S.) lying about in a private, 

lazy ſort of a manner, 

LU'/SCIOUS or LU/SHIOUS (A.) any thing 

that's ſweet or cloying ; alſo bawdy diſcourſe. 

LU/SCIOUSNESS (S.) over richneſs, ſweet- 

neſs, or cloyingneſs. 

LUST (S.) the irregular love of pleaſure, 

riches, and honours 5 a ftrong defire or ap- 

petite after any thing; but is commonly 
applied to an inordinate deſire after copula- 
tion; alſo a Sea Term for a ſhip's being un- 

_ equally built or trimmed, ſtowed or loaded, 

by means whereof ſhe leans more to one 

fide than the other, | 

LU/STER or LU'STRE (S.) brightneſs, ſhi- 

ningneſs, gloſſineſs, beautifulneſs, or excel- 

lency of any ſort. : 

LWSTFUL (A.) very deſirous, or longing af- 

ter any thing; alſo laſcivious er leacherous, 


E & LUNULA (s.) in Geometry, is a 


LU'STY (A.) fireng, healthful, vigorous, 
18 " "LUST 
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EV'STINESS (S.) ſtrength, healthfulneſs, 

largeneſs. | : 

LUSTRA'TIONS (S.) a fort of facrifices, 

whereby the ancient Heathen, Fews, and 

Chriſtians were wont to purify any polluted 

perſon or thing, as a houſe, a city, camp, 

or unclean perſon z they ſometimes made 

uſe of fire and fumigations as well as ſacrifices, 

and theſe were either publick or perſonal ; 

the Greets joined to thele an anathema, that 

is, a human victim, whom they ofjered, af- 

ter having caſt upon him all the imprecations 

imaginable ; there were many various ſorts 

of laſtrations, according to the uſes they were 
applied to. | 

LU'STRING or LU'TESRING (S.) a par- 

ticular ſort of gloſſy, wearing filk, invented 
by the French, . 

LU'STRUM (S.) a ſpace of five years, at the 
beginning of which the Romars paid the tri- 
bute laid on them by the cenſors, whoſe au- 
thority at firſt continued ſo long, when they 
made a general muſter or review of all the 


citizens and their goods; it was firſt ap- 


pointed by Servizs Tullius their ſixth king, 
about the year of Rome 130; allo a ceremony 


| 


LYM 
windows over the cornice, in the roof of 
a building, ſtanding perpendicular over the 
naked part of a wall for the enlightening the 
upper ſtairs, and theſe go by various names, 
according to the form they are made in, as, 
ſquare, ſemicircular, bulls eyes, flat arches, 


Flemiſh lutherns, &c, 

LU'TON (S.) in Bedſordſbire, a town pleaſant- 
ly ſeated between hills; has a large market- 
Houſe, and a very good market weekly on 
Monday; diſtant from London 28 computed, 
and 29 meaſured miles, 

LU'TTERWORTH (S.) a ſmall town in Lei 
cefter ſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſ. 
day; noted for nothing ſo much as for its 
zealous rector Jobn Wickliff, one of the firſt 
Proteſtant divines, whoſe bones were dug up, 
and burnt by order of the council of Conſtance, 
for having in his life-time ſtrenuouſly preach- 
ed and wrote againſt the corruptions of the 
church of Rome; diſtant from Lenden 71 
computed, and 84 meaſured miles, 

LU'XATE (V.) to leoſen, disjoint, or put 
out of the proper place, 

LUXU/RIANCY or LUXU'RIANTNESS 
(S.) abundance, overflowing with plenty, 


or ſacrifice uſed at ſuch times, 


wantonneſs, riotouſneſs, &c. 


LU'TANIST (S.) one ſkilled in playing upon URIANT (A.) wanton, abundant, ex- 


the muſical inftrument called the lute, 


LUTA/TION (S.) a cloſing, ſtopping, or ce- 


menting upon the mouths, necks, &c, of chy- | 


mical veſſels during their being in the fire, 


LUTE' (S.) a muſical inſtrument of very an- 


cient invention, and indeed almoſt all ſtring- 
ed inſtruments bear a great reſemblance to 
it, and are properly ſo. many lutes differently 
modified; but at preſent the real Jute is in 
England almoſt wholly laid aſide, as too 
troubleſome, | =; 
LUTE (V.) to ſtop the mouths or necks of 
chymical veſſels, and to cover or cloath 
them ſo that the contained liquor or other 
matter cannot get out, which is done ſome- 
times by cloſing the neck of a glaſs veſſel, by 
bringing it to a degree of heat whereby it 
becomes ſoft and pliant, and ſa may be 
moulded into any ſhape, or by topping the 
mouth, and all other apertures with plaiſter 
or loam made on purpoſe, compounded of 
ſand, clay, potters earth, &e, 
LU'/THERANISM (S.) the religious opinions 
of the followers of Luther a German divine, 
who about the year 1517 began to oppeſe 
the church, or rather court of Reme, by 
preaching againſt the licentious uſe or abuſe 
of indulgencies, which very much angring 
the court of Rome, he proceeded from one 
point of doctrine to another, till: great num- 
bers of the nobility, clergy and laity join- 
ing with kim, the reformation of many 
whole electorates and kingdoms was effect- 
ed, and which in general agrees with almoſt 
all the Proteſtant churches, ſaving in ſome 
few particulars. | 


* 


LU'THERNS or DO RMERS (S.) arſoit of 


ding or luxurious, rich or plentiful, riotous 
aviſh. | 
I or LUXU'RIOUSNESS (S.) living 
1 manner of ſplendor and ſuperfluity of 
»uildings, ſervants, cloathes, food, &c. 
LYCA'/NTHROPIST (S.) a perſon afflited 
with that madneſs that ariſes from the ve- 
nom conveyed to the party by the bite of a 
med wolf, ; 
LYCA/NTHROPY (s.) the madneſs or diſeaſe 
that ſo diſorders the party's imagination that 
he thinks himſelf an ox, horſe, welf, &c. 0c- 
caſicned by the bite of one of thoſe creatures 
that are mad, and accordingly if at liberty 
they chooſe to run in woods, fields, &c. 
lowing, barking, &c. this is the diſtemper 
Nebuchadnezzar is ſuppoſed to be troubjcd 
with, ſpoken of in the prophet Daniel. 1 
LYCE/UM (S.) the ſchool or place where . 
rifotle taught his philoſophy, from _ 
it is frequent to call that ſyſtem by the ſam 
name, ; 
EY/DIAN MOOD (s.) a muſical, doleful, ans 
lamenting manner of expreſſion, by no 
ments or voices, flow in motion, and ule 
at funeral or penitentiary exerciſes, * 
LYE (S.) a ſtrong waſh or lixivium made 
aſhes, or other proper ingredients. 1 
LY'MPHA (S.) any clear, tranſparent ay 
as wine, water, &c, alſo any thin _ 
clear limpid humour, by ſome called _ | 
rum; in Phyſich, it is a watry matter! « 
from the finews that are pierced, 7 
that are pricked, wap -abigy 0 l 
arifing from any cauſe whatever. 
EY/MPH ATE U.) to make or render ma 
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LYNX (S.) a wild beaſt, ſpotted all over its 
body, of a very quick and piercing fight ; |. 


LYRE (S.) a harp, or other ſtringed inſtru- 
ment, ſometimes with gut, and ſometimes 


LVRICK (A.) ſomething pertaining or be- 


LV RIS T (S.) a player upon, or ſinger to the 


F the twelfth letter in the Engliſb alphabet, 


or half vowel, and in Engliſh words never 


athwart the top of it, thus, M, it ſtood for 
-2 thouſand thouſand or a million ; in Aftro- 


| ridional or ſouthern; in Phyſical Preſcrip- 


M 


populous and well-built ſea-port town, ha- 
ving a very great inland navigation, by which 
it ſerves fix counties wholly and three in 


much improved of late years in foreignetraf- 
fick, eſpecially to Norzway and the Baltick ; 
the Owſe brings ſhips of good burden up to 


conveniences for the performance of the 
Cuſtom houſe buſineſs, for which purpoſe, | 
there are ſertled officers of different degrees; 
it is an ancient borough-town, and returns 
two members to parliament; it is governed 
by a mayor, 12 aldermen, &c, it contains 
three pariſh churches, and has a wall, and 
a deep ditch round it, by means whereof jt 
may be made very ſtrong by proper batte- 
ries, &c, being duly erected; through the 
ſtreets run two ſmall rivers, over which are 
built fifteen bridges for the convenience of 
paſſing from one part to another; it has 


two good markets weekly, viz, on Tueſday [| 


and Wedneſday; diſtant from London 80 
computed, and go meaſured miles, 


alſo a common diſeaſe called the hiccough, 


with wire ſtrings ; the painters, ſtatuaries, 
dec. repreſent Apollo always with a Jlyre in 
his hand; in Afronomy, it is a conſtellation 
in the northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of 
13 ſtars, | | 


longing to the lyre, harp, &c, from whence 
the odes or ſtanzas of the ancients are called 
Ljrick verſes, anſwering to our airs or ſingle 
tunes for ſongs, &c, which were compoſed 
in the meſt ſoothing ſtrains, and varied by 
all the art of the poet, in delicacy of lan- 
guage and tern ef thought, to render them 
agreeable and entertaining. 


harp, lyre, or other ſtringed inſtrument, 


and one of thoſe conſonants called a liquid 


loſes its ſound ; it is obſe nrili 
d; obſerved by rintilian 
that M never ends a Greek word, 8 is al- 
Ways Changed into N for the pleaſantneſs of 
ound; in Printing, where they frequently 


uſe the old Roman numeration, it ftands for 


a thouſand, and formerly, when a daſh was 


romical Tables, Maps, &c. it ſtands for me- 


MAC 
tions it fignifies a maniple or handfu!, and 
when at the end of a recipe, it means miſce, 
mix or mingle, or mixtura, a mixture or 
compound ; it is frequently uſed likewiſe as 
a contraction for univerſity degrees, as M. A, 
or A. M. a maſter of arts; in Law, it was a 
brand of infamy, which a perſon that had 
been convicted of murder, and was admit- 
ted to the benefit of the clergy, was ſtig- 
matized with, by burning him on the brawn 
of his thumb with this letter, 
MAB (S.) a flattern or fluttiſh woman, 
MA/BBED UP (v.) to be dreſſed ſlovenly or 
ſlatternly. 
MAC (S.) an Tiſh word, ſignifying a ſon, 
and is frequently added to the beginnings of 
ſurnames, as Mac Denald, Ec. | 
MACAROYNICEKS (S.) a burleſque kind of 
poetry, compoſed of words or phraſes of 
ſeveral different languages, adapted to the 
vulgar tongue in which the poem is wrote, 
and very frequently modernizing Latin, and 
turning the vulgar ſpeech into a made-up 


Iralians about 1520, and from thence im- 
ported by the ſeveral wits of other nations, 
and naturalized into humorous performan- 
ces, of which there are many inſtances of 
all the European nations except the Engiiſp, 
who have no profeſſed pieces in that kind, 
only ſome few ſcattered eſſays, > 
MACAROOIN (S.) a delicious cake or ſweet- 
meat, firſt made in Tah, and ſaid to be the 
national favourite, as pudding is in England; 
from whence it is remarked, that the merry- 
andrews of all nations are called by the na- 
tional character, as in England they are call - 
ed Jack puddings, in Holland, Pickle-her- 
rings, and in Taly, Macarooms, Oc. 
MA!CCABEES (S.) a name given to ſeven 
brethren in particular, among the Jus, in 


the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, and in ge- 


neral to all thoſe who then ſuffered perſecu- 
tion for their zeal and conſtancy in the de- 
fence of the liberty of their country, and 


four books admitted by the church of Rome 
under this name; the two firſt they allow as 
canonical, and the two laſt as apocry- 

hal; but the church of England admits 
but the two firſt and them as apocryphal; 


brew or Syriack, according to ſome fa- 
thers; but at preſent the Greek is eſteem» 
ed the original, there being no Hebrezy co- 
pies extant; it contains an account of the 
moſt memorable tranſactions of the Ferys 
for forty yeaiv, wiz. from the reign of An- 
tixbus Fpiphanes to the death of Sinan the 
high prieſt, that is, from 3820 to 3860, or 
135 years before Chriſt ; the author is un- 
known: The ſecond book is an abridgment 
of a larger compoſed by one Jaſon, which 
contained the hiſtory of the pertecutions of 


- 


Epriphanes and Kypater againſt the Fes s 
Hh 3 


ſort of Latin, &c. firſt ſaid to be uſed by the” 


the religion of their fore-fathers : There are 


the firſt book was written originally in He- 


aſen 


| 
[1 
i 
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MAC 
Faſon's work is no where extant, and the 
author of the abriogment is unknown, for 
which reaſons the church of Enylund is 
clearly juſt fied from not admitting them as 
canonica!, tho' many more may be afiiyned 
this ſecond -book contains a hiſtory of fiftern 
years, from 3828, to 3343, from the exe- 
cution of Heliodorus's commiſſien, who was 


ſent by Seleucus to fetch awsy the treaſures of | 
the temple, to the victory obtained by Juda 


Mccabenus over Nicancr ; the third book con- 
tains the hiſtory of Plolemy Philapater, king 
of Egypt, againſt the Jabs in Ins kingdom; 
the fourth. bock is,ſo little known, that it is 
not clearly underſtood what it is; in the old 


editions of the Greek bible, there is a book | 


eoncerning the Government F reaſon, which 
is by ſome imagined to be it, upon account 
of the enlargements therein upon the hiſtory 
of Eleazar, and the ſeven brethren, who 
ſuffered martyrdom at Antioch with their 
mother, ; ; 
MA'CLESFIELD (S.) in Cbeſpire, ſituate in 


a foreſt of the ſame name, is a very large, 


ancient, fair town, governed by a mayor, and 
enjoys great p. ivileges and Juriſdictions ; the 
market is weekly on Monday, and the chief 
manufacture is buttons; diſtant from London 
724 computed, and 151 meaſured miles. 
MACE (S.) a medicinal ingredient, the outer- 
moſt coat that covers the nutmeg, and is 
commonly called a ſpice or aromatick drug, 
of an aſtringent, drying natute, and uſed by 
Pphyficians as a corrector in cardiack and ca- 
thartick compoſitiens, alſo an enſign of au- 
thority carried before certain officers of the 
Kate, when they go to execute their office, 
as before the lord chancellor, lord mavor, 
and divers others, made in the form of an 
open crown, commonly of filver gilt. 
MA'/CERATE (V.) to mortify, ſubdue, or 
make lean, by faſting, and other acts of 
ſelf-denial ; alſo to ſoak, fleep, or infuie in 
ſome ſort of liquor, | 
- MACER A/TION (S.) a mortifying, humbling 
or bringing down or low; in Pharmacy, it is 
the digeſtion of certain ingredients to render 
them fit for phyſical uſes ; as the ſteeping or 
inſuſion of any ſoit of herbs or flowers in 
- ſuet, oii, wine, &c, or without heat, to 
extract the virtues of the plant. 
MACH!AVVLIAN (A.) crafty, ſubtle, poli- 
tick, cvnn:ng. | 
MACH!AVULIANISM (S.) the practice of 
politicks, or the doing any thing to compaſs 
or bring about even thoſe things that are 
neither. honourable nor juſt, hereby ambi— 
tious monarchs or evi! miniſters accompliſh 
what their extravagant deſires prompt them 
to, at the expence of their ſubjects peace, 
or their country's ſafety. | 
MA'CEINATE (V.) to deviſe, to contrive or 
invent {omething curious or ug common. 
MACHINA/ TION (S.) a curicus device, or 
ſubtle conti ivance, ſometimes ſpuke of 1 
plot, &c, 2gaink the late. | 


MAC 
MACHINA'TOR (s.) as inventor, contriver, 
or plotter. wo 
MACHUNE (S.) in general, ſignifies any thing 
that is ſo contrived by art, as to. contribute 
to the augmenting or regulating the force of 
moving powers, and thereby to ſave the time 
and charge that hard labour requires to per- 
form the ſame buſineſs; and ſo conſequent!y 
is applied to all infiruments where pullies 
wheels, &c. are made uſe of, and theſe 90 
by particular names, according to the pur- 
pole they are deſigned for, tho' all of them 
are but ſo many different manners of apply. 
ing the ſeveral mechanical powers of the ba- 
lance, lever, pully, wheel, wedze and ſcrew ; 
ſo in Morality, a man that acts wholly at 
the command or pleaſure of another, is called 
a machine; and among the Dramatick Poet, 
it is uſed for their introducing ſome deity 
upon the ſtage, to perioim ſomething beyond 
the power of mortals. 
MA'CHINIST (S.) the inventor, contriver, 
manager, or looker after engines or machines, 
MA'CRYNLETH (S.) in Montgemeryſpir:, 
North Wales, is an ancient town, and has a 
good ſtone bridge over the D:wy, and a mar- 
_ ket weekly on Monday; diſtant from Lerd:n 
1739 computed, and 183 meaſured miles, 
MA'CKAREL (S.) a pleaſant eating fiſh, com- 
monly in ſeaſon all the months of May and 
June; alſo the cant name for a bawd, pimp, 
procurer, or ſuch like vermin, 
MA/CKAREL-BACK (S.) a very tall, thin 
lean perſon, 
MA'CKLED (A.) ſmutted, ſmeared, daubed, 
blotted, &c. 
MA'CKLER (S.) one who goes about to ſell: 
ſuch- goods to private houſe-keepers as the 
mercers will not take off the weavers hands, 
as remnants, damaged pieces, and old fa- 
ſhioned filks, &c, | 
MACROCE'/PHALUS (S.) one with a ſwell'd 
or very large diſproportionate head. g 
MA CROCOSM (S.) the whole world or uni- 
verſe conſidered together, without regarding 
the particulars of which it is compoſed. 
MACRO'LOGY (S.) a rhetorical figure, by 
which abundance of words are uſed mate 
- than is neceſſary, a great prolixity of ſpeech, 
or circumlocution in words. ES 
MACRONO'SIA (S.) a tedious, Jingring ill 
neſs or long ſickneſs, 5 
MA/CROPIPER (S.) the aromatick ſpice called 
long pepper. | 
MA“ UA (S.) a ſpot, ſtain, freckle, or Hy 
di-figurement ; in HAſirenomy, certain dark 10 
iriegular ſpots obſerved on the face of = - 
are called macule; firft taken notice o * 
Scheiner in 1611, and afterwards accurately 
ob'erved by Calileo, F lamſiced, Se . 
MA. ULA/TION (S.) a ſpotting, 
ſmearing or blotting. 
MA/CULOUS or MACULO'SE (A.) _ 
or affected with ſpots, defects, or natural. 
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MAD (S.) diſordered in a perſon's ſenſes, de- 


ved of the free and true uſe of reaſon; 


ery angry, furious or enraged. 

MADAM 68. à complimental term, at this 

time given to any woman of tolerable figure 
or circurnflances- in the world, though tor- 
merly only to women of quality; alfo a mock 
name for a courtezan, as we fay, She is a 
Madam, that is, She is a Whore, 

MA/DDER (S.) the root of a, plant, very 
much uſed by the Dyers, to make a ſtrong 

and durable red colour for ſoldiers cloaths, 
&c, alſo much uſed in the compounding diet- 
drinks, &c. | UE 24 

MADE (A.) done, performed, produced: alſo 
a cant word for theft. : 

MADEMOISE'LLE (S.) a French name given 


properly to the wives of gentlemen, but now | 


generally to the younger and unmarried wo- 
men or virgins, : | 

MADGE. or MADGE HOW'LET (S.) an 
owl or night-bird ; and ſometimes a ſtroll- 
ing whoriſh woman that walks the ſtreets to 
pick men up. : | 

MA/DID (A.) moiſt, wet, damp ; alſo made 
tender by infuſion, or decoction. 

MADEFICA/TION or MADEFA/CTION (S.) 
the moiſtening, ſoaking, or thoroughly ſteep- 


ing any body in proper liquors, as a'toaſt in 


ale, &c. | 
MA/DIFY or MA/DEFY (V.) to moiſten, ſoak, 
or wet a thing, 
MA'DNESS (S.) that diſeaſe or diſorder that 


Ceprives the patient of the uſe of his reaſon, | 


and commonly affects the party with an un- 
appeaſable fury; though there are other de- 
grees of madneſs, whereby the melancholy 
Eiipoiition of a deſpairing mind renders the 
pertun a/moſt lifeleſs and inſenſible; alſo a 
great degree of anger at, or for a perſon or 
thing; vexation, fretting, &c. 

MADRIF'R (S.) a thick plank armed with 
iron plates, having a concavity ſufficient to 
receive the mouth of the petard when charg- 
ed, to be applied to a gate or other proper 
place that is to be forced down or open ; and 
ſometimes it is uſed for a prop, ſupport, or 
buttreſs to a wall, or a defence againſt arti- 
ficial fires, 

MA/DRIGAL (S.) a love ſong, or little amo- 
rous poem, of uncertain or unequal mea- 
ſures, | 

MAD TOM (s.) a cheat, or impoſtor, that 
under the pretence of madneſs goes about and 
commits ſeveral enormities with impunity. 

MAGAZINE (5.) any publick ſtore- huuſe, 
and eſpecially tor military preparations, whe- 
ther they be guns, powder, &c. where they 
are either made or kept continually to be ready 
for uſe upon all occaſions. ta - 

d.. MA/GDALEN IS.) in the church of Rome, 
ſeveral orders of nuns, but eſpecially thoſe 
of worn-out and penitent courteſans, Pope 
Clement VIII. tettled a revenue on them at 


Rome, and further appointed that the effocts 
5 | 


MAG 
of all publick proftitutes who died without 
will ſhould fall to them, and that thoſe ho 
made wills ſhould be invalid, unleſs they be- 
queathed a part of their effects to them, and 
which was to be at leaſt one fifth part. 
MA/GGOT (S.) a ſmall worm that breeds in 
nuts, &c. alſo a whimfical fellow, that is full 
of ſtrange freakith fancies, | 
MA'GGOTTINESS (S.) a fulneſs of maggots, 
as cheeſe, a dead dog, &c. alſo that airy, 
changeable, whimſical, unſettled diſpoſitiyn 
of mind that is continually purſuing ſome odd 
or fooliſh device. 0 f | 
MA/GGOTY - (A.) Whimſical, unſetried, 
freakiſh, fooliſh, changeable, cc. 
MA/GI (S.) wiſe men, prieſts and philoſophers 
ameng the Perſi aus,, intrufted with the goe 
vernment civil and ecclefiaſticlc, much ad- 
dicted to aſtrology, whoſe founder was Zo- 
roaſter, whoſe doctrine ſeems to have been 
nothing but a ſort of natural divinity, 


| MA'/GICAL (A.) ſomethirg belonging to ma- 
- gickc-- - 


MAGVCTAN (S.) is commonly underſtood. 
in an ill ſenſe, and means one that pretends 
to great matters by the» information ox aſſiſt « 
ance of demons or ſpirits. l 

MA GICK (S.) an art that ſtudies the inter 

pretations of myſteries or difficulties, by ſhew- 

ing the mutual application of actives or paſ- 
ſives, and thereby performing many excellent 
and wonderful works; it is divided into ra- 

tural, artificial, and diabolical. * 

Natura! Magict, uſes only natural meane, 
and by that produces extraordinary and won- 

derful effects in the eyes of the vulgar, . 

Artificial Magick, produces likewiſe ſur- 
prizing things by the effects of ingenuity and 
mathematical rules, as the making various 
optical glaſſes, &c. * | 

Diabolical Magick, is a profane uſe of 
ſcripture ſentences by way of charm, +or' the 
pretended doing ſomething by the aſſiſtance 
of fore demon or familiar ſpirit, as of cure 
ing diſtempers, wounds, &c. without applica- 
tion of medicines, &c. e e 

MAOCISTE RIAL (A.) proud, haugbty, do- 

mineering, commanding, &c. > : . 

MA/GISTERY (S.) a Chymical Term, ſigni- 
ſying a precipitate of ſome diſſolution, mate 
by a falt, or ſome other body, which breaks 
the force of the diſſolvent; ſome affirm that 
by magiſtery is meant the converſion of a 
body into that of another kind, by means of 

. ſome extraneous adeitament, as when iron 
or copper is turned into cryſtals of Mars 
and Venus. f 5 ; 

MA/GISTRACY (S.) the duty, office, or 

ower of a magiſtrate, f : 

MA'GISTRATE (S.) any publick officer, to 
whom the executive power of the law is 
committed wholly or in parts 

MAGNA CHA/RTA (S.) the great charter 
or inſtrument ot agreement between the 
king and the people of England, granted the 

Hh 4 | nminth 
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ninth year of Henry III. and confirmed by 
Edward I. It is remarked, that when 
Henry III. confirmed it, he ſwore on the 
word and faith of a king, a chriſtian and 
a knight, to obſerve it ; for this grant a fif- 
tcenth of all moveable goods were given to 
the king, whether they were temporals or 
ſpirituals. 

MAGNANUVMITY (S.) that valiant, gene- 
rous and noble diſpoſition of mind that goes 
through great troubles and difficulties with 
a prudent and undaunted reſolution, and is 
neither too meanly caſt down or dejected 

with diſappointments, nor vainly lifted up 
with ſucceſs, b 

MAGNA'NIMOUS (A.) brave, noble, ge- 
nerous, courageous, 

MAGNET (S.) commonly means the load- 
Kone, though it is alſo applied to any thing 
that attracts the mind, or captivates the un- 
derſtanding. 

MAGNE TICAL or MAGNE'/TICK (A.) 
ſomething that has an attractive quality, or 
that belongs to or is like tbe loadſtone. 

MA'/GNETISM (S.) the attracting property 
or faculty of any thing whatever. | 

MAGNIFICENCE or MAGNIFICENT- 
NESS (S.) the ſplendor, grandeur, cr ſtate- 
ly appearance of any thing; alſo the capa- 
city of mind that fits or prepares perſons for 
the perſormance of great and noble things. 

MAGNIFICENT (A.) grand, ſtately, noble, 

rincely, honourable, generous, 

MAGNTLFICI (S.) the title of the governors 
or rulers of univerſities in Germany, 

MA'GNIFY (V.) to enlarge, increafe, or 
make a thing much more than it really is ; 
alſo to commend, praiſe, or adore, 

MA'GNIFYING GLASS (S.) an optical 
ſphere, convex lens, &c. which in tranſmit- 
ting the rays of light inflects them ſo, that 
the parallel ones become converging, and 
thoſe which were diverging become parallel, 
by means whereof objects viewed through 
them appear larger than when viewed by 

the naked eye, | 

MA'CNITUDE (S.) the bulk, ſtature, or 
bigneſs of a thing, taken or conſidered as 
one whole, . 


MA HIM, MAY'HIM, or MAIM (s.) in| 


Law, is a perſonal prejudice, hurt, damage, 
or wound a perſon receives in his body, by 
means whereof he Joſes the uſe or benefit of 

| ſome member or members that are or might 
be of uſe to him, either defenſively or offen- 
fively in battle, 

MAHO'/METAN (S.) a perſon that profeſſes 
or believes the religious opinions or doctrines 
of Mubemet, the 2 rophet. 


MAHOMETANTSM (S.) the doctrine or re- 
ligious opinions of Mahomet, _ | 
MAID or MAVDEN (S.) a virgin, or woman 
that was never married, and is commonly 
meant of the younger ſort ; and in Scotland 


MAIDENHEAD (s.) in Berkſhire, 


MA/JESTY (S.) a title at this time 


is the name of an inftrument wherewith per- 
fons are beheaded, 


MAJ 
. aA an 
cient corporation, now governed by a high 
ſteward, a mayor, a ſteward, and ten alder- 
men; of theſe ten they annually chooſe two 
bridge-meſters ; the mayor for the laſt year, 
the mayor for the preſent year, and the flew. 
ard are juſtices of the peace, and the reigning 
mayor is clerk of the market and coroner : 
the mayor and aldermen chooſe annually 
two ſerjeants who bear the mace; they 
have a goal both for debtors and criminal; + 
they have weekly a very good market on 
Wedneſday; it is a large thorough-fare 
town, with many good inns ; it has a large 
wooden bridge over the Thames, for the re- 
pair of which the crown allows three trees 
annually out of Windſor- Foreſt, and the cor- 


. poration receives toll both for paſſengers above 


and under it; diſtant from London 22 com- 
puted, and 28 meaſured miles, 


MATDEN-SESSION -(S.) a time when no 


criminals are condemned to be hanged at 
an aſſize. | 


MAUVDSTONE (S.) in Ker, on the river 


Aedway, over which it has a very fine 
bridge; it is very conſiderable, as being the 
county-town, and the river navigable quite 
up to it, with hoys and barges of 50 or 60 
tons burden, in which are ſent to Londen 
great quantities of hops, cherries, timber, 
wheat, &c, The cloathing-trade, which was 
formerly very conſiderable here, is now ge- 
nerally gone to decay in all this county; the 
only manufacture now carried on in and near 
this town in the making of linen thread 
the aſſizes are generally held here, and elec- 
tions both for itſelf and the county are always 
held here, and all publick buſineſs is tranſ- 


acted here; one of the goals for the county 


is here, and the cuſtody of the weights and 
meaſures renewed by the king's ſtandard is 
alſo fixed here by a& of parliament ; it isan 
ancient borough, whoſe chief magiſtrate was 
called a port-reeve, but queen Elizabeth re- 
newed their charter, and called him a a 
with 12 aſſiſtants, callet jurats ; they fend 
two members to parliament; in and near 
this town is abundance of geniry, which 
renders it very polite ; diſtant from London 27 
computed, and 36 meaſured miles, 


MAJE'STICAL or MAJE'STICK (A.) no- 


ble, grand, princely, ſtately, 


iven only 
to kings and emperors, but formerly to popes 
and archbiſhops. The German emperois en 
deavoured to keep this Rile and the clolgd 
crown to themſelves, Francis I. made It 
common to the kings of France, Upon 
Charlks V. being choſen emperor of Cm, 
the kings of Spain took upon them the u_ 
of majeſty, till then they bore on-) wy” 
highneſs. Henry VIII. of England was We 
firſt who took the title of i, bis prede- 
ceſſors having only that of grace or gin f 
at preſent it is bgcome a common vor Y " 
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MAI 
zes: among the old Romans, it was given 
_ — the great officers thereof, but 
afterwards was confined to the emperor and 
Imperial family. 


MAIL ($.) a trunk, bag, or portmantua to 


travel with, and is eſpecially applied to the 


bundles, bags, or parcels. of letters that are 


brought by the publick poſt ; alſo an iron or 


other ring or rings to compoſe or make coats 5 | 
| MAIN-TOP-GA'LLANT-MAST (S.) is 


with for warriors, 

Coat of Mail, any ſort of armour worn by 
warriors as a defence, but eſpecially ſuch as 
are made up of many rings or plates, for the 
more eaſy bending the body or members of 
the wearer; alſo a ſpeck or ſpot in the fea- 
thers of fowls, 


MAI'LED (A.) ſpeckled or ſpotted, & the 


feathers of partridges, hawks, &c, or the 
ſkins or furs of ſome beaſts, 


MAIM (S.) a hurt, wound, or loſs of a member, 
MAIM (V.) to hurt, prejudice, wound, or 


render uncapable of performing the proper 
office of a perſon or thing, 


MAIN (S.) the firm land ; alſo the middle of 


the great or wide ſea 5 alſo the chief or 


| principal perſon or thing to be depended on 


in any affair; alſo the long hair that grows 


on the top or ridge of a horſe's neck ; in | 


the game of Hazard, any number from five 
to nine, both inclufive, that the thrower 
caſts with two dice, is ſo called, upon which 
the reſt lay ſuch wagers as they think pro- 
per, againſt which the thrower caſts again, 
and if his number is any other from four to 
ten, both incluſive, . it is called the chance; 
alſo the ſtrength, might, power, or ability of 
a perſon, 

Main Body of an 
or ſtrength marching in the middle, 


AIN-GUARD (S.) a party of horſe, poſted | 


before the camp, for the preſervation and 
ſafety of the whole army; and in a Gariſon, 
it is the great guard, or that to which all 
the others are ſubordinate, | | 
AIN-MAST (S.) the great or midqlemoſt 
maſt of a ſhip, which is ordinarily 2 „ the 


length of the midſhip beam, and raiſed per- | 


pendicularly in the waiſt or middle of the ſhip. 
AINPERNABLE (A.) a Lav term for any 
act, matter or thing that is bailable, or that 


1 be ſet at liberty by giving in ſecurity or 
Dall. 5 


LAINPE'RNORS 


S.)in L 1 
ſons as ee g oy BY WON por 


or are ſurety for a perſon's 
?ypearance at a day ailigned. 
LAUNPRIZE (S.) a bail, pledge, or ſecurity, 
ora perſon to anſwer a charge, or pay a debt 
E. is laid againft him, for which otherwiſe 
6 muſt have been committed to „ 

1 NTA'IN (V) to defend or ſupport an ar- 
3 r cauie ; to keep or provide a per- 
3 ; manner of neceſſaries, provi- 
"hy : oaths, food, &c. and a thing in all 
— n proper or necdful reparations. 
"ke ABLE (A.) juſtifiable, that may 
Me Vinicated, kept, or ſupported, | 


Army, the principal force 
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MAINTENANCE (S.) the neceſſaries of life; 
alſo any ſort of aſſiſtance, protection, or de- 
fence ; and in Law, is a wrongful upholding 
a perſon in a /trgions ſuit. | i e 

MAINTAINER (S.) a defender, ſupporter, 
provider, or keeper; in Law, one who 
ſupports a cauſe between others, by laying 


out money, making friends, &c, for one of 


the parties. 
one that is one fourth of the length of th 
main-maſt, y ME 
MAIN-TO'P-MAST (S.) is one that is half 
the length of the main-maſt, Sb 
MAIN-Y A'RD (S.) the principal, biggeſt, or 
chief yard, and belongs to the main-maſt, 
being commonly 5. of the keet's length 
only. ” 
MA/JOR (S.) the ſenior, elder, or greater 
| perſon in authority; alſo the civil magiſtrate 
who has the government of a city or town, 
commonly called the mayor; and in milit 
Affairs, there are ſeveral officers under 
name, who have ſome appellation to diſtin- 
guiſh them, 55 ; 

The Main Major, is he whoſe duty it is 
in a regiment to convey all orders to it, to 
draw up and exerciſe it, to keep it in good 
order upon a march, and to rally it if it ſhould 
happen to be broke in an engagement, and 
is the only officer of the foot that is permitted 
to ride on horſeback, 

Major of a Brigade, either of horſe or 
foot, is he who receives orders and the word 
from the major-general, and delivers them to 
the under majors. 

Major of a fortified Town, &c, has the 
charge of the guards, rounds, patrols, and 
centinels, | . 

Major Domo, the maſter of a family, or the 
ſteward of a great man's houſe, 

Major General, is he who receives the 
general's orders, and gives them to the ma- 
jors of the brigades, and is the next officer 
under the lieutenant- general, and commands 
on the left hand when there are two attacks 
at a ſiege, 


MAJOR (A.) in Logick, is ſpoken of the firſt 


propoſition of a regular ſyllogiſm, 

Major Concord, in Muſict exceeds the leſ- 
ſer by half a tone, as the greater or ſharp 
third is two whole tones, or four ſemi- 
tones, whereas the leſſer or flat third is but 
three ſemi-tones, &c. 


MA'JORALTY or MAY/ORALTY (S.) the 


office or time in which the office of a mayor 
of a city, &c. is diſcharged by any particu- 
lar perſon, which is now generally one year 


only. 
MAJO'RITY (S.) a number of people or 


things greater thaa half, where there is an 
oppoſition z in 4aro, it is a perſon's coming 
to, or being of age, 


MAIZE (8.) Indian wheat or corg to make 
3 24 


bread o 
| MAKE 
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- MALE!VOLENT (A.) ill. natured, ſpiteful, 


MALI CE (S.) a ſettled grudge, or ill-will a+ 


M A I. 


MAKE (V.) to form, faſhion, compoſe, cauſe; | 
alto to compel, force, or oblige; alſo to fteal 
or convey privately away. 1 
MAKE (S.) a cant name for a half-penny. 
MAK E-BA“TE (S.) a promoter yr cauſer of 
- quarrels, ſtrife, contention, or ill- will, a tale- 
bearer. 1 | 1 U 4801 
MAKE FAST (V.) to tye, bind, keep, or 
prevent from getting away. | 2 
MA'KER (S.) the cauſer, producer, ſafhioner, | 
former or inventor of any thing. 


MA'LADIES (S.) any ſort of ilineſſes or diſ- 


N © eaſes, i ; 

MALA/GMA (S.) a cataplaſm, fomentation, , 

or pultice'for ſoftening and ripening impoſt- 

- Humes, 8 

MALAPERT (A.) ſaucy, rude, impudent, 
over forward, or talkative, impertinent, 

troubleſome. 5 8 


MA'LAPERTNESS (S.) a too free or forward 


talkativeneſs, ſaucineſs; or impertinence of 
the tangue. | 


MALAIXATE-(V.) to ſoften, mould, mix, 


or melt an ointment with the warmth of 
one's hand, body, &c, to mix ingredients 

together by pounding, &c. to fit them for 
pills, &c, * | | j 


MA/LDON' or MA'LDEN (s.) in Ez, was | 


of old a Roman colony, and is at preſent a 
borough town that ſends two members to 


Parliament, and a corporation governed by MALL or PALL-MA'LL (S.) a ſport, divet 


two bailiffs and aldermen, with a fleward, | 
recorder and under officers z it is a liberty in 
itſelf,” and has a convenient haven for ſhips ; 
it conſiſts of one ſtreet near a mile long, be- 
tides lanes; its market is weekly on Safur- | 
day, diſtant from Lendon 32 compuice, and | 
' i 


9 meaſured miles. 


MALE (S.) the he of all ſorts of creaturee, 


1 


and in birds they ere called cocks. = 
MALE-ADMINISTRA'TION (S,) a wrong | 
management of public matters or employ- 
ments, 


ing prince by words and actions, by endea- 
vouring at a change of government, or at 
leaſt of the miniſtry, | 

MALEDICTED (A.) anathematized, curſed 
or excommunicated, : 

MALEDVCTION (S.) a ſpeaking ill of, or 
wiſhing hurt to a perſon, thing, or affair; 
and this was uſually put into old deeds that 
conveyed lands to monaſteries, churches, &c. ; 
to frighten any perſon from attempting to re- 
cover or alienate them. 

MA'LENDERS (S.) in Farriery, is a diſeaſe 
that affects the joints of horſes, by breaking 
out in chaps or purulent matter, 

MALE'/VOLENCE or MALE'VOLENTNESS 
(S.) ill- will, ſpite, hatred, malice, 


or that wiſhes or threatens hurt or injury to 
a perſon, buſineſs, or thing. 


MAL 


gainſt any perſon, or a ſpiteful and envio 
endeavour- to prejudice another, though be 


has done nothing to deſerve it. 


MALICIOUS (a.) ſpiteful, envious, defiroy 
of or ready to do any miſchief to another 


- that has not deſerved it. 


{| MALVGN (A.) miſchievous, ſpitefu!, angry, 


| MALVGN (V. ) to envy or wiſh evil to, ſprak 


reproachfully and maliciouſly of, 


MALIGNANCY, MALVGNANTNES, 0 
MALVGNITY (S.) the evil or hurtful dil. 


poſition of any perſon or ng. 


MALVGNANT (A.) hurtful, miſchievoy 


&c, 


| MALVYGNANT (S.) a perſon evil affected u 
any thing, a term given by the eſpoulzrs d 
Oliver's intereſt to all thoſe who were fey 
promoting the king's intereſt ; in Pb; 


thoſe diſtempers, eſpecially fevers, that 


tinue longer, or rage violenter than uſual, an 
ſo become contagious, are called align, 
fevers, &c, and are commonly attended wil 


ſpots and eruptions. 


MA'LKIN (S.) with Bakers, &c, is a dil 
clout or cloth put at the end of a long pole 
to waſh the hearth ef the oven; alſo a icare 
crow, or thing dreſſed by the gardeners i 


cherry-time, to fright away the birds; 
an ill. dreſſed wench, 


ſion, play or exerciſe with a wooden 
which is hung ia e fling er vibrating rope 
der e an iron ach, which being firuck w 


mallet or wooden inſtrument called a mal 
wit! great force, runs along a Very long wa 
or alley made ſtucoth and even on purpdl 
and boarded on each fide, and numbered wil 
yards to ſee who ſtrikes the furtheſt; . 
arch or iron is called the paſs, and the al 
as well as the game and the inſtrument, 


called the mall. 


| | MA/LLARD (s.) a wild drake, or male duct 
MA'/LE-CONTENTS (S.) diſaffected ſubjects, MALLEABVLITY or MA'LLEABLEN 
ſuch who expreſs their diſlike againſt a reign- | 


with a hammer, the rolls of a mill, 4 


which glaſs will not. . 
MA'LLEABLE (A.) any thing that 
ſpread by hammering, or other. for 
beating. 
MA'LLET (S.) a ſort of large headed wt 


hammer, uſed by Maſers in he wing „ 
ſtones, and by Carpenters in making mor 


tenons, &c. and by Car vers, Gurſ/«ci Mi 
and ſeveral other artificers. 


inz, or Town Malling, a ſmall town uy 
whoſe market is weekly on Saturday; 0 | 
from London 25 computed, and 30 fes 
miles. . 
MA'LMSBURY (S.) in Wiliſtite, 1 
upon an hill, by the fide of the rive! q 
which almoſt encompaſſeth it, and un! 


; ide z: it is an ans 
reaſon has ſix bridges over it; 1 U ho 


(S.) the property or quality cf metais i 
makes them ſpread when beaten or wrou 


MA'LLING (S.) ſometimes called W:j-M 
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MAL 


* borough town, ſormerly defended by a caſ 
: to parliament, 
err uh is called an alderman, choſen 
annually; it is a neat town, and carries. on 
1 conſiderable trade in the woollen ,manu- 
facture, and has a" good market weekly on 
Saturday; diſtant from London 74 computed, 
and go meaſured miles. n as 

MALMSEY (S. ) a rich ſort of luſcious Crecian 
| much- admired formerly, but of Jeſs 


Ia of 
4 is lately ; alſo a ſort of Muſcadine wine 


brought from Provence in France. | 

MALPAS (S.) in Ce/hire, fituate, upon an 
high hill, which was formerly both defended 
and adorned with a caſtle, but is now gone 


ous, 
thet 


85), 
prak 


d, n 
1 iſe 


vou 


ted u 
ers d 
re fo 
b/c 
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al, anl 
gra 
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has two rectors, who do duty alternately ; 


ſured miles, | . 
MA'LSTER (S.) a maker or dealer in malt. 
MALT (S.) the grain called barley prepared as 
follows ; Steep à quantity ef barley ſo long 
in water, till it is of a bright reddiſh colour, 
which is beſt done in cool weather, ſummer 
not being a fit ſeaſon, and winter is too cold; 
when it is ſufficiently ſteeped, the grain will 


a 0h 
1g pole 
a [cate 
nets | 
ds; all 


t, divet 
den ba 
rope ul 
k ith 


d a mal 


out of the ſteeping trough, and lay it on 
heaps to drain; after this, ſpread it till it is 
about 20 or 24 inches thick; the whole dit- 


about 15 hours time will begin to put forth 
the root, which muſt be carefully kept turn- 


ng wal 


) purpol , N 7 N 
b 1 ing, or it will become blade, which is care - 
neſt; U fully to be avoided; this done, ſpread it thin- 
the al ner to about 5 or 6 inches thick, and keep 


ument, it conſtantly. turning, to dry gradually; this 


le euck can, and let it remain ſo till it grows ſo hot 
BLENE! in the middle, that you can ſcarce bear to 
netab th thruſt your hand in; then throw or ſpread 


it abroad again to cool, and then ſpread it 
upon a hair cloth or wire upon a kiln, where 
kaving a moderate fire that will laſt about 
24 houis, let it lie and dry, and afterwards 


or Wrovy 
| mill, y 


that 


er koi nother lower, and if occaſion requires, a 
tlird, otherwiſe it will not grind well, nor 
Jed wol wil the drink be either well. taſted, colour - 
exing . or keep. Peat and turf are reckoned the 
ng mort nh fuel, and next to theſe, charcoal. 
2 Mad LTA (S.) a military religious order of 
1 isbts, Who have gone by various names 3 
eib M „ Hoſpitallers of St. Jobn of Feruſalem, 
own in ke nights of St. Jobn, Knights of Rhodes, 
day ; d vp founded thus: Some merchants |: 
30 wel *pbis in the kingdom of Naples, who 
ed into the Levant a little before the 
ſhire, fit "og of Godfrey of Bouillon into the Holy 
ie river A E Sas leave of the caliph of Egypt 
„ and for WING © d 2 houſe for themſelves and thoſe of 
is 0 12 nation who came on pilgrimage thither, 


ich is now gone to ruin; it ſends two 
th, oo and is governed by 


— 


to min; the church is a ſtately building, e- 
rected in the higheſt part of the town, and 


the town conſiſts of three ſtreets well paved; 
the market is weekly on Monday; diſtant | 
from London 130 computed, and 157 mea- 


be very much ſwelled and ſoft, then take it] 


ficulty lies ih managing this floor, which in |. 


cone, throw it into an heap as high as you | 


MAM 


R on paying an annual tribute; aſter which, 


they built two churches, and received the 
pilgrims with much zeal and charity; this 
example being followed by others, they ' 
founded a church in honour of St. Jobn, and 
an hoſpital for the ſick, from whence they 
were 2 Hoſpitallers; and a little after, 
when Godfrey took Jeruſalem in 1099, th 
were Ginguiſbed 5 Kal eee N 8 
croſs with eight points; and beſides the or- 
dinary vows, they took another, by which 
they obliged themſelves to defend pilgrims : 
This foundation was laid in 1104, in the 
Teign of Baldwin, and ſo they became a 
military. order, into which many of quality 
entered themſelves, and changed their name 
into knights ; aſter the Chriſtians loſt their 
intezeſt in the Eaſt, and that Jeruſalem was 
taken, the knights retired to Margeit, and 
then to Acre, which they defended. valiantly 
in 1290; then they followed Joh, king of 
Cyprus, who gave them Limiſ/on in his do- 
minions, where they Raid till 1310, and 
that ſame year they took Rhodes, under the 
grand maſter Foulgues de Vallaret, and next 
year defended it under Ame Duke of Savoy, 
againſt an army of Saracens; fince when, 
his ſucceſſors have uſed F. E. R. T. for their 
device, that is, Fortitudo ejus Rhodum tenuit, 
or, he kept Rhodes by his valour; from this 
they were called knights of Rhodes; but 
that being taken by Solyman in 1522, they 
retired into Candia, thence into Siciſy. Pope 
Adrian VI. granted them the City of Vi- 
terbo for their retreat; and in 1530, the 
emperor Charles V. gave them the iſle of 
Malta, where they have continued ever 
ſince, and go by that name; they formerly 
conſiſted of eight languages or nations, but 
ſince the reformation in England, they have 
been but ſeven. Thoſe who are admitted 
into this order muſt give proof of their be- 
ing nobly deſcended both by the father's and 
mother's ſide, for four generations, by laws 
ful marriage, except the natural ſons of kings 
and princes. = e ONS. 
MA/L'ON (S.) in the North- Riding of York. 
ſhire, on the river Derevent, over which it 
has a fine bridge; it is a borough (but ne 
corporation) made up of two towns, viz, 
the New and Old Malton, in which are three 
handſome pariſh-churches, being a town well 
peopled, and accommodated with good inns, 
and two markets weekly on Tueſday and 
Saturday; it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; - diſtant from London 164 computed, * 
and 190 meaſured miles, WR : 
MA'MALUKES (S.) the name of a dynaſty 
which reigned a conſiderable time in Egypt; 
they were originally Turki/ſpþ and Circaſfian 
ſlaves, bought of the Tartars by Meliſcaleb, 
to the number of one thouſand, whom he 
. bred up to arms, and raifed ſome to the 
principal offices of the empire, who killed 
ſultan Maadan, and ſucceeded him by ad. 


r 


. 8 


vancing 


MAN 
vancing ſultan Aeddin, one of them. 
MAMMA (S.) with Auatomiſit, that part of 
a human body called the breaſt or teat, and | 
in Beaſts the dugs ; alſo a familiar word by MA'NCIPLE (S.) in Colleges and Univerſities, 


which children call their mothers. - | 
MA'MMON (S.) according to the Heather | 
\ Theology, was the god of plenty and riches, | 


MAN 
in the performance of which ſeveral forma. 
lities were obſerved, to confirm and aſſure 


, 


the bargain and ſale, 


are the ſame with caterers or ſtewards in pri 
vate families, that is, thoſe who take care of 
and provide the victuals, &c. ; 


MA'MMONIST (S.) one whoſe” heart and] MA/NDARINS (S.) lords of China, who are 


deſires are fet upon the riches of this world 


only. 
MAN (S.) that human creature that is en- 
dowed with reaſon and ſpeech, under which 
both the ſexes are comprized, tho' in com- 
mon ſpeech it means only the male. 
MAN (v.) to furniſh a ſhip with a ſufficient 
number of men, to uſe ber ordnance, trim 
Her ſails, ply a convenient number of ſmall 
ſhot, beſides the ſurgeons, carpenters, and 
- forme to hand along powder, or do other 
neceſſary ſervices, without interfering with 
one another; a merchant ſhip is ſaid to be 
well or double manned, when ſhe has dou- 
ble the men abſolutely neceſſary to barely fail 
her; ſo, to employ ſo many men or hands 
as are ſufficient to do any work, as heaving 
at the capſtan, taking in the ſails, &c, is 
called manning the capſtan, manning the top, 
the boat, &c. | | 
MA'NACLE (V.) to fetter, bind, or incum- 
ber the hands, ſo as to hinder a perſon from 
doing what he is deſirous to perform. 
MA/NACLES (S.) handcufts, fetters, or any 
other incumbrance to the hands. 
MA NAGE (V.) to command, order, direct 
govern, ſubdue, regulate, or appoint. 
MaANAGE (S.) a ſchool, or riding ground, 
furniſhed with neceſſary inſtruments and ar- 
tiſts, to train up horſes for war or other exer- 
eiſes; alſo the art itſelf is ſo called. 
MANAGEMENT or MA'NAGERY (8.) 
conduct, behaviour, or method in regulating 
buſineſs, which, according as it is, is deno- 
minated good, bad, or indifferent. 
MANCHESTER (S.) in Lancaſpire, ſituate 
on the Iuell, is a very ancient town, and is 
one of the fineſt, greateſt and moſt populous, 
| towns in all the North, being much increaſed 
in buildings; it is much noted for the fuſ- 
tian manufacture, called Manchefter cottons, 
alſo for tickings, tapes, filletting, and thread 
commodities; it is neither a borough nor a 
corporation; the market, which is very 
great, is weekly on Saturday ; here 1s a very 
faraous private college and hoſpital, well en- 
_ dowed, and furniſhed with a good library and 
revenues ; diſtant from London 137 computed, 
and 166 meaſured miles, 
MANCHET (S.) a ſuperfine and excellent 
ſort of bread. 
MANCIPATE (V.) to diſpoſe or ſell to ano- 
ther the right or intereſt that a perſon has 
in a thing. 
MANCIPA'TION (S.) an ancient way of 
. conveying one man's property to another 


commonly governors of ſome provinces : 
they are commonly choſe ont of the Luta 
who are the moſt learned of Confuciub's ſed, 
In their government, which is always at 2 
great diſtance from the place of their nativity, 
they have a glorious palace, in the chief hall 
whereof is the king's ſtatue upon a high pe- 
deſtal, to which the mandarin kneels before 
he fits upon the bench: They are fo much 
reſpected, that nobody ſpeaks to them but 
upon their knees; ſome are called mihtar 
mandarrns, that command in the wars; others 
are called learned mandarins, who are appointed 
to be judges, | 
MA'NDATE or MANDA'MUS (S.) the name 
of a writ iſſued out to command a corpora« 
tion to reſtore an alderman or other officer, 
to his place, dignity, or truſt again, from 
which he had been unjuſtly depoſed ; alſo a 
writ directed to an eſcheator to find an office 
after the death of one that was the king's 
tenant; alſo a charge to a ſheriff to take 
into the king's hands or poſſeſſion, all the 
lands and tenements of the king's widow, 
who being bound by an oath to the contrary, 
had married without the king's conſent; allo 
any judicial command of the king or his 
juſtice, to have any thing dene to promote or 
facilitate juſtice, 

MA/NDERIL (S.) a ſort of wooden pulley, 
that is a member or part of a turner's lathe, 
and according to their faſhion and uſe go by 

various names, as flat, pin, hollow or ſcrew 

manderili. f 

MA'NDIBLE (S.) the upper or lower jaw; 

the upper, while a perſon is young, conſils 

of 12 bones, vix. ſix in a ſide, which in those 
of riper years become only one, and that very 


hard, | 
MANDIBULAR (A.) any thing belonging 
the jaw. ; 
MA'/NDIL (S.) the cap or turban worn by 
Perfians, being compoſed of a piece of fint 
white muſlin or linen five or fix yards * 
which being firſt wrapped round the pn” 
a piece of filk of the ſame length 15 oy” | 
wrapped over that, in ſuch n 5 
the ſeveral ſtripes or colours of the filk to 
a ſort of waves; by the great quail 
matter, it ſerves both as a defence „ 
cold and extreme heat; it is ſo cloſely = 
together, that it is ſaid a cutlaſs will — 
netrate it; in rainy weather they co 
with a kind of red cloth. bat fog 
MA/NDRAKE (S.) a fort of plant! 17 
fies, and ſometimes cauſes frenzy; . | 
to be a provocative, and is thereto! oil 


for a valuable conſideration before witneſſes, 
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ilters and love charms; there 
— of it, one is black, and called 
male mandrake, whoſe leaves are pret ch 
like lettice, though narrower and maller, 
which ſpread upon the ground, and are of a 
yery diſagreeable ſcent 3 ĩt bears berries ſome- 
thing like ſervices, of a pale colour and flrong. 
ſmell, which have kernels within like thoſe 
of pears ; it has two or three very large roots 
twiſted together, black without, and white 
within, and covered with a thick rind, The 
mah mandrake is called morion or folly, be- 
eauſe it takes away the uſe of the ſenſes; the 
berries of this are as big again as the female 
one, of a good ſcent and colour like ſaffron ; 
its leaves are large, white, broad, and 


two 


ſmooth, like the leaves of the beech-tree ; | 


its root reſembles that of the female, but is 


thicker and bigger; this plant ſtupifies thoſe | 


that uſe it, and ſometimes deprives them of 
underſtanding, and often cauſes ſuch verti- 
goes and lethargies, that if thoſe that have 
taken it have not ſome preſent aſſiſtance, they 
die in-conyulfions. 

MANDUCATE (V.) to chew or break with 
the teeth, to eat, | | 

MANDUCA/TION (S.) a chewing, grinding, 
or breaking with the teeth, or eating any 
thing; this word is much uſed by the Lmthe- 
7ans, in their diſpute of eating the conſecra- 
ted bread in the ſacrament, 

MANE (S.) the long hair that hangs down 
from the ridge of a horſe's neck, 

MA'NEQUIN or MA'NNIKIN (S.) a ſmall 
ſtatue or model of a man, made ſometimes 
of wax, ſometimes of wood, &c. with va- 
rious junctures to put the figure in ſuch an 
attitude as the artiſt defires to draw, either 
naked or dreſſed; if dreſſed, the draperies 
are fo diſpoſed as to render them the moſt 
agreeable to fight, and natural for drawing; 
alſo a mock name for a dwarf, or very little 
under-fized man, | ; 

MANES (S.) certain divinities among the an- 
cients, which ſome affirmed to be the ſouls 
of deceaſed perſons ſeparated from their bo- 
dies; others, that they were the infernal 


vere the gods of the night, and reigned be- 
twixt heayen and earth, preſiding over the 
vapours of the night, and that they delighted 
to torment men, 

MANE-SHEET (S.) the name that jockeys 
give to the hood or head-cloth that they put 
der the heads and necks of fine horſes. 

MA'NFULNESS (S.) courageouſneſs, ſtout- 
neſs, valour. 

ny (S.) a naſty, filthy diſeaſe in dogs, 

orles, &c, much like the itch in men, that 
err the n g to be continually 
e and clawing themſelves, and that 

1 _ out in ſcabs and putrid ſores, 

. „Weg. (S.) the place where food for a 
„dent put, in the form of a trough. 


MA NGINESS (S.) a vicious diſpoſition, or il) 


gods, or gods of the dead; others, that they | 


E 


e fe- 


* 


MAN 


habit of body that dogs, &c. are in, by roa - 
ſon whereof they have the diſtemper called 
the mange. | 6 1M 

MA/NGLE (V.) to cut, hack, tear, or irre- 
gularly pull to pieces any thing whatever, 
but eſpecially applied to meat, or abuſing a 
man by thieves, TI 

MA/NGO (S.) an Eaft- India fruit, much like 
our ſmall melons, or large cucumers, Which 

1s pickled in a particular manner, and eaten 
as ſauce with meat. {a 

MA/NGONISM (S.) a furniſhing, trimming, 
fitting, or cleaning up old things. | 

MA/NGY (A.) inclinable to, or having the 
diſeaſe called the mange. - 

MA/NHOOD (S.) ſometimes means that age 
or part of a man's life when he is come te 
his full growth and vigour, and ſometimes 
thoſe actions as are proper for ſuch a ſeaſon, 
eſpecially. where the ſtrength and courage of 
the party is more peculiarly concerned. 

MANIA (S.) in Phyfich, is what is vulgarly 
called madneſs, eſpecially of the raving kind, 

. (S.) a perſon afflicted with mad- 
neſs. 

MA/NICHEES (S.) a ſect of ancient hereticks 
that began to infect part of the Chriſtian 
church about 277, and ſpread itſelf very 
much in the Zaff, eſpecially in Egypt, Ara- 
bias and Africa; it took its riſe from one 
Cubricus, who affetedly changed his name 
into Manes a Veſſel; a rich widow, whoſe 
ſervant he had been, dying without ifſue, 
left him ſtore of wealth, after which he aſ- 
ſumed the title of apoſtle, or envoy of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and that he was the paraclete or 
comforter that Chriſt promiſed to ſend, and 
maintained two principles, the one good, and 
the other bad ; the firſt he called light, which 
did nothing but good, and. the ſecond he 
called darkneſs, which did nothing but evil. 
Our ſouls, he ſaid, were made by the bad 
one; they were really rather a ſect of phi- 
loſophers, than religious, profeſſing aſtrono- 
my and aftrology, and pretended to uſe a- 
mulets ; they affirmed,. that Chriſt did not 
aſſume a real and natural body, but only an 
imaginary one; that the law of Moſes did 
not come from Cod or the good principle, 
and therefore was abrogated ; they abſtained 
wholly from eating any ſort of fleſh, and 
thong they pretended to receive the books 
of the New Teſtament, yet they only took 
ſo much of it as they could ſuit to their own 
opinions, pretending that whatever was in- 

. conſiſtent thereto had been foiſted in by fore 
later writers whe were half Fezvsz and, on 

the other hand, allowed fables and apocry- 
phal books to paſs for apoſtolical writings, 
and are ſtrongly ſuſpected to have forged feve- 
ral themſelves ; ſeveral other ſects ſprung 
from this, under various denominations, 

MANIFEST (A.) open, plain, apparent, 
evident, clear, not to be contradicte. 

MA/NIFEST (V.) to demonſtrate, ſhew, clear, 

Or 


f 


* 4 
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or make any thing plain, to reveal or diſcover 
that which was hid and obſcure before, 


MANIFESTA'TION (S.) a declaring, ſhew- || 


"ing, or making a thing plain, clear, or evi- 


MA'NIFESTNESS (S.) the plainneſs or evi- | 


dentneſs of any thing that cannot be denied. 
MANIFE'STO (S.) a publick declaration or 
: reaſon exhibited by a king or prince, whereby 
he ſhews the reaſon of his doing or forbearing 
any thing for or againſt another prince, ftate, 
or potentate, . 


MA'NIFOLD (A.) a great many in number, or | 


often repeated over. | 
MA'NIGLIONS (S.) the handles on the back 


of a piece of ordnance, to remove it from one |, 


place to another by. 
MA'NINGTREE (S.) in Ex, an indifferent 


town, having a ſmall market weekly on] 


Tueſday ; diſtant from Linden 51 computed, 
and 59 meaſured miles, 
MA'NIPLE (S.) a ſcarf or ornament worn a- 
bout the waiſt of a Romiſh maſs prieſt. 
MA'NIPULE (S.) among the Apothecaries, is 
as much herbs, flowers, &c, as a perſon can 
take up in his hand at once; among the Ro- 


mant, it was a ſmall body of infantry, which |. 


in Romulus s time conſiſted of 100 men, which 
was afterwards increaſed to 200, commanded 
dy two Centurions. | 
MA'NLY (A.) of, or pertaining to a man, hu- 
mane, generous, noble. 
MA'NNA (S.) a medicinal gentle purgative 
taken in broth, or other proper liquid ; what 
is ſold in the ſhops, commonly called manna 
of Calabria, is a white and ſweet liquor, 
which either diſtils of itſelf, or drops from 
the incifion made in the branches and leaves, 
or kees of the aſh-tree, both common and 
wild; in the dog-days, or a little before, it 


s gathered in the open ſun-ſhine, which har- 


dens and dries it; in July it comes of its 
own accord out of the tree; in Auguſt they 
make inciſions, and when it has left off to 
run, in the ſame month, there comes out a 
third ſort of an inferior nature; there js an- 
cther ſort found in Arabia, Poland, Calabria, 
mount Libanus, and Dauphine, that falls up- 
on the leaves of the trees, and herbs and 
yocks, which is a condenſed ſort of honey, 
of the ſame figure aſcribed by Moſes to that 
which the children of Jſrae! eat in their 
Journey to Canaan, Many opinions and 
conjectures have been made and propagated 
concerning the Ifraelibiſp manna, not proper 
for this place. N | 
MANNER (S.) the mode or way of executing, 
performing, or doing any thing whether 
good or bad, in Painting, Poetry, Archi- 
tecture, Sc. which among Afrtiſis frequently 
is very different, and at the ſame time very 
excellent. | 
MANNERS (S.) is commonly underſtood of 
the regular and decent behaviour of a perſon, 
according to the rules of virtue and a polite 
education, 


MAN 


MAYNNOPERS (s.) an old Low tem ſ WY 
rn befor 
| | ' blinds 
MAN OF WAR (S.) a large ſhip built on pur. a partic 
| poſe for fighting, and provided accordingly nen 
| with men, guns, and ammunition, in large MANI 
numbers and quantities. | owe 
MANO METER or MA'NOSCOPE (S.) an Tals, at 
| Inſtrument to meaſure and ſhew the yarig. Kc. all 
| _ and degrees of denſity and rarity in the kind 
'MA/NOR or MA/NOUR (S.) anciently a cer. of che 
tain compaſs of ground was granted by the jambs 
; King to ſome man of worth, for him and his of the? 
' heirs to dwell upon, and to exerciſe ſome ju. MANTL] 
riſdiction more or leſs within that circuit, ag like ſtro 
5 he thought good to grant, but performing means ſf 
withal ſuch ſervices, and ſuch rent yearly, 23 the legs 
by this grant was required. Now, the lord MANNTLI 
| afterwards parcelling this ſame to other piece of | 
meaner men, receiving rent and ſervices from head of 
them, and by that means, as he became te. that part 
nant to the king, the inferiors became te. made, an 
rants to him; but it is now rather under. or eight i 
ſtood to be juriſdiction, and royalty incorpo- ſet cups, 6 
real, than the land and ſuit ; for a man may MA'NTLI 
have a manor in groſs, 7, e. the right and in- belliſhme 
tereſt of a court baron with the perquiſites, imitating 
and another enjoy every foot of land belong- ' Upon it, 
ing to it. A manor may be compounded of colour, th 
divers things, as of an houſe, arable land, work or fe 
paſture, meadow, wood, rent, advowſon, court- MA'NTUA 
baron, &c, and this ought to be by Jong con- gown, ma 
tinuance of time beyond man's memory. Some her ſhape « 
affirm that a manor cannot now be made, be- MANUAL. 
cauſe without a court baron, and at leaſt two performed 
| ſuitors, there can be no manor, | men have 
MA'NSFIELD (S.) a large town in the foreſt a ſmall han 
of Sherwwood, in the county of MNottingban, MANUALI: 
well inhabited, and filled with good houſes, hangs; as a 
the principal buſineſs of the inhabitants is NMANCUCA/ P 
making of malt; its market is weekly on that lies for 
Thurſday ; diftant from London 99 computed, picion of f 
and_116 meaſured miles, : lor his appe 
MA/NSION (S.) a dwelling-place or habitz- thereto d 
tion; and in Law, is applied to the chief | POWered to | 
dwelling-houſe within a lord's manor or ſee, ANUCA'/p7 
called the capital meſſuage, and vulgarly the for others, 
manſion-houſe, 3 ANUDU'C? 
MANSLAU'/GHTER (S.) an unlawful killing [Ing by tlie þ 
a man upon ſore ſudden occaſion, without LNUDU!C7 


cer, who fr 
| the ſignal tc 
and marked 

Eulated the 

leads, or ſup 
LANU; ACT 
G.) any ſort 
the hang, as 
Wooken, dc. 
matter as we! 
Me ſame cou; 
— where 

« 
A general 


any ſettled or prepenſe malice, in which it 
differs from murder, and from chance med- 
lev, becauſe it has a preſent intent to kill; 
it is eſteemed felony, but admitted to clergy 
for the firſt time, with forfeiture of good 
and chattels. 

MANSLAY'ER (S.) he who kills a man rather 
by accident than choice. 
MANTELET (S.) a ſhort pur le mantle worn 
by the French biſhops over their rochet py 
ſome ſpecial occaſions; in War, it is . 
of moveable pent houte or parapet ue 

pieces of timber ſawed into planks 4 


over the me, 
0thep 


three inches thick, and nailed one 


ö b r 
5 AN. 


| 4 t fix feet high commonly caſed 
ey —_ ſet upon ſraall wheels to drive 
before the pioneers in a liege, and ſo ſerve as 

" blinds againſt the enemy's {mall ſhot ; alſo 


for 
the 


7 ſort of ſhort ſcarf or cloak now 
wh me by women over all their cloaths, 
by MAN TLE (S.) a looſe open garment to throw 
In over the ſhoulders, worn formerly by gene- | 
E rals, and over their armour in wet weather, 
r- Ec. alſo the uppermoſt garment that nurſes || 
the wrap up young infants in before they coat 


them; in ArchiteFure, it is the lower part 
cer- of the chimney, or that laid a-croſs the 
jambs, and which ſupports the compartment 


the 
of the chimney- piece. 1 

: z MANTLE v.) <4 ſparkle or knit up briſkly, 
t, as like ſtrong ale bottled, &e. In Hawking, it | 
ming means ſpreading or extending the wings after | 
y, 38 the legs, cc. 4 | 
e lord MA/NTLE-TREE (S.) in Carpentry, is that | 
other piece of board or timber that runs croſs the 
from head of the opening part of a chimney, or 
de te- that part next the hearth where the fire is 
e te- made, and moſt commonly projects out ſix 
under- or eight inches ſtom the plan of the wall, to 
corpo- ſet cups, &c. on. 5 | 
n may MANNTLINGS (S.) in Heraldry, are the em- 
nd in- belliſhments 10und the outſide of the field, 
viſites, imitating a mantle or looſe garment thrown} 
delong⸗ ' upon it, and lined with ſilk of a different 
ded of colour, tho' it is now made more like carved 
e land, work or feathers than any thing elſe, 
, court- MA'NNTUA or MA'NTUOE (S.) a woman's 
ng con- gown, made in the moſt exact manner to fit! 
. Some her ſhape or perſon, ue? | 
de, be- {MANUAL (A.) any thing belonging to, or 
aft two performed by the hand; fo kings and great 

| men have their ſign or ſeal manual, that is, 
he foreſt a {mall hand-ſeal for letters, deeds, &c. 
inzbon, A NUALIST (S.) one that works with his 
| houſes, hands, as a ſhoe-maker, taylor, &c, 
itants is IAN CUCATPTION (S.) in Law, is a writ 
ekly on that lies for a man, who being taken on ſuf. | 
mputed, picion of felony, and offering ſufficient bail 

tor his appearance, is refuſed to be admitted | 
F habita- thereto by the ſheriff or other perſon im- 
the chief | powered to let to mainprize. c 
or or ſee, ANC CA PTORS (S.) ſureties or bondſmen 
gary the tot others. | 
ANUDU'CTION (S.) a ſupporting or lead- | 

al killing ing dy tice hand, 
, without LANUDU!/CTOR (s.) an ancient church of- 
which it fer, who from the middle of the choir gave 
ince med- | the ſignal to the choriſters to begin to ſing, 
t to kill; and marked the meaſure, beat time, and re- 


| to clergy bulatcd the muſic; alſo one who guides, 
| of goods leads, or ſupports another by the hand. 


[ANUZATCTURE or MA NUFA/CTORY 


— — — 


man rather G.) any ſort of work done or performed by 
the hand, as the making or weaving linen, 
antle wom woolen, &c. and more particularly if the 
chet: upon Matter as well as the work be the product of 
ir is 2 Kin me ſame country ; ſometimes a large -houſe 
t made 0 o ſhoy where great numbers work upon the 
inks about e ume general ſort of goods, is called by this] 
e over the name, 


othes 


MAN 


MANUr A/ TURE (v.) to manage, works, or 


perform with the hands. 


MANUFA C TURER (S.) one who works with 
his hands, or keeps and ditects large numbers 


of handicraft men to bring any particular ſort 
of goods to perfection, * 


MAT UMISSION (S.) the freeing or infran- 


chiſing of. ſlaves, which by the Romans was. 
after three different manners ; for either a 
ſlave, with the conſent of his lord, entered 
his name in the regiſter, or the prætor laid 
a wand upon his head, or his maſter manu- 
miſed him in his will: In the firſt caſe, the 
ſlave was to have ſome ſtock of his own to a 
moderate value, or if his maſter would give 
it him, it was the ſame thing; being thus 
furniſhed, if his maſter ordered him to be en- 
tered in the publick roll of the citizens, this 
gave him freedom : The ſecond manner was 
at firſt a conſular privilege, but was after. 
wards lodged in the city prætor, who by lay- 
ing a wand, called windia, upon the ſlave's 
head, ſet him free; upon which the lictor 
or ſerjeant uſed to ſtrike the ſlave, and then 
the publick notary regiſtered his name, and 
the reaſon of his freedom; ſometimes the 
Romans turned their ſlaves round, and gave 
them a box on the ear, and ſo let them go 


. Thoſe who were freed the third way, or by 


will, ſhaved their head, and wore a cay as a 
badge of their liberty; they had alſo a white 
habit, and a gold ring given them by their 
maſters, and likewiſe a new name added to 
the former: Some were- freed at entertain- 
ments in private company, or by letter, but 
theſe. enjoyed but a reſtrained and imperfect 
liberty, the others a full and perfect one, If 
any perſon during his ſlavery had been ſtig- 
matized or branded for his miſbehaviour, or 
had been thrown into goal upon ſuſpicion; 
if in this caſe he had confeſſed his fault, re- 
covered his maſter's favour, and was after- 
wards manumiſed by him, he was called 7. 
bertus dedititius, and came only into the loweſt 
condition of liberty. Among the Athenians, 
the ſlaves for a ſmall ſum, without the con- 


ſent of their maſters, might be made free z 


and ſometimes, if upon an extradrdinary 
occaſion they behaved” gallantly in the field, 
the ſtate made them free: Thoſe who were 
enfranchiſed uſed to change their name, or at 
leaſt clap a new ſyllable or two to it; they 
l:kewiſe altered their way of ſhaving. In 
Canflantine's time, he ordered, that all the 
deeds of manumſſion ſhould be ſigned in the 
church, in the preſence of the congregation, 
the biſhop being alſo preſent, by the lords or 
maſters, as witneſſes, who bringing the in- 


ſtrument, deſired the biſhop would conſent to 


the enfranchiſing his flave z theſe manumiſſions 
were paſſed at the altar. There were alſo 
many other ways of doing the ſame thing, 
both among the Fezvs and others, but not 
now practiſed; as in England, in the Con- 
queror's time, the maſter delivered them by 
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- MAPPA/RIUS (S.) an officer among the Ro- 


MAR 
the right-hand to the viſcount in full court, 
ſhewing them the door, giving them a lance 
and a ſword, and proclaiming them free; 
there were alſo ſeveral other ways uſed, as by 
charter, &c, . 

MANUMLIT or MANUMVSE (V.) to make 
free or ſet at liberty. 

MANURE (S.) dung, ſoil, mar], lime, or | 
any thing elſe that the huſbandman puts 
on his ground, to fatten, enrich, or im- 
prove it. 

MANU'RE (V.) to plough, work, improve, 
or make land better by labour, dung, clay, 

lime, &c. mixed together as the ground re- 
quires, which according to the nature of the 
foil and purpoſe, it is intended for, is very 
different; for in the North-Riding of York- 
ſpire, where the ſoil is ſandy, they manure it 
with clay, and then it will bear barley, 
wheat, oats, &c, but without it will bear 
nothing but rye; this manure, as it is very 
ſtrong, will laſt upwards of forty years; in 

boggy or heathy grounds they uſe ſea ſhells, | 
as cockles, periwinkles, &c, with good ſuc- 
ceſs; in the weſt of England, they uſe a 
brackiſh fea ſand, which is obſerved to 
quicken dead land, ſo that by this means 
that which would otherwiſe become the 

barreneſt part of the country, becomes the 
richeſt, 

MA/NUSCRIPT (S.) a book. wrote by the 
hand, and now it commonly means an ori- 
ginal that was never printed. 

MA'/NWOR'TH (S.) in our old Law, was the 
price or value of a man's head, every man 
according to his degree, being rated at a 
certain price, according to which ſatisfaction 
uid to be made to his lord if any one killed 

im. | | 7 

MAN (S.) a great multitude or number, 

MAP 80 a deſcription or projection of either 
the whole world or a part of it upon a plane, 
in which the fituation, figure, &c, of a 
eountry, both in reſpect to its own abſolute 
poſſeſſion of a particular ſpace, or in relation 
to the bordering nations about it, is deſcribed 
according to the laws of projection, 

MA'/PBE (S.) a tree whole wood is uſed for 
many purpoſes, eſpecially of ornament, 


mans, Who in the publick. games of the Cir- 
cus and Gladiaters, Sc. gave the fignal for 
their beginning, by throwing a handker- 
chief, which he before had received from the 
emperor, conſul, or other ſupreme officer 
then preſent. | | 
MA'RACOCE (S.) among the Florifzs, is what 
they alſo call the paſſion flower, 
MARANA'/THA (S.) the higheft degree of 
eXCOMMUNICatioN, . | | 
MARA/SMUS (S.) the phyſician's term for a 
flow, continual fever, that conſumes or 
waſtes the body by degrees, | 
MARAU'DING (S.) wandering about from 


MAR 


MARAVE'DIS (S.) a Spaniſh copper coin, in 


value ſomewhat more than a enz : the 
this is the general or 2 _ < . 
coin both in commerce and in their ee Ae +; 

+ though it is not very current itſelf among _ 
them; 63 of them make a rial of filver A, dd, 
the piaſter or piece of eight rials contain 2 
504, and a piſtole 2016; ſo that an account = 
of commodities of any conſiderable value nn 
will appear a monſtrous ſum to the ignorant: _ 
there were, and are, various ſorts of theſe: —_ 
as, the alphonſine, white, black, old, & —_ 
maravedis, which are of different values; ws 
w_ _ any additional appellation, the 2 
above are always meant and underſtood. 

MA'RBLE (S.) a ſtone dug out of — and * 
quarries, hard, firm, and ſolid, that takes 2 4 
beautiful poliſh, and is much uſed in the or- — ok 
naments of fine buildings, as columns, al. ar” — 
tars, ſtatues, &c. there are abundance of 08 
different ſorts, which are denominated ſome- 37 5 
times from the country, and ſometimes from 7 
the colour; all ſorts, except the white, are org 
opake, but that being cut into thin pieces or 2 Soo 
ſlices, becomes tranſparent, ms 7% 

MA'RBLE (V.) to paint or ſtain colours in S wy 
imitation of the veins in marble, eſpecially t EI 
upon the edges of books and paper, uſcd ts ES 
put within bibles, common-prayer books, = mk 
&c, and alſo to cover ſmall paper books to e - 
write In. ure 

MA'RCASITE (s.) a metallick miner, 5 
making, as it were, the ſeed or firſt matter plu 
of metals, it being applied to every mineral 3 
body that has metallick particles in its com- ey, =; 
poſition, . _ 

MARCA'SSIN (S.) in Heraldry, is awildboa i des; f 

having its tail hanging down, Ras 300 

MARC GRAVE (S.) a German title equal in —_— 

- dignity to our marquis. and c wi. 

MARCH (S.) by the vulgar account the thir! WW M ARFO/R 
month of the year, and now alſo the ſame of None 
by the civil and eccleſiaſtical account, though Paſqui 5 
formerly the firſt, the year then beginning tyreal lib 
on the 25th day of this month ; the ancient fixed ON | 
painters repreſented this month by a man MARGE 
of a tawny and fierce aſpect, with a helmet brim, or 1 
on his head, leaning upon a ſpade, holding en, = 
the fign Aries in his right hand, and almond ſpace 5 
bloſſoms and cyons in his left, and 2 baſket either | - 
of ſeeds on his arm; but it is to be notes, of 
that theſe ſignatures are not univerſal, a0; * 0 
proper to all countries and climates; 1 MARINE 
War, it is the going or moving of an amy ſea or ſea | 
from one place to another. MA'RINER 

MARCH (V.) to move or go forward, 35 Whoſe trad 
army does; alſo ſpoken of or to a pern in order tc 
that either is, or is ordered to be gone, 0 one count : 
abſcond from the place of his ordinary rel MARi'NE$ 
dence, | N ſhips of wa 

MA/RCHES (S.) the limits or boundaries that mies boarg 
were formerly appointed and ſettled bete MARK 

a / (S.) 
England and Wales, and England and Scotlan 55 1 


MA'RCHET (5.) an ancient fine paid by th 
tenant to his lord upon the marriage of 2 


lace to place like ſoldiers, to get plunder, 


orage, &c. 
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MARFO RIO (S.) a famous ſtatue in the city 


| MARINE (A.) any thing belonging to the 


int hters: This cuſtom ob- 
the e e ad, Wales, 25 
with ſome variation, and is ſtill in 
4 places, as in the manor of Dino 
wer in Caermartherſpire, the tenant pays the 
lord upon the marriage of his daughter 103. 
In Scotland and the North of England, the 
lord was impowered to lie with the bride 
the firſt night, which cuſtom was abrogatec 
by king Malcolm 1H; at the inftance of his 
queen, and inſtead thereof the tenant was 
to pay a mark to the lord. 
MARCHPONESS (S.) the wife or lady of a 
marquifs, _ f | 
MA'RCHPANE (S.) a pleaſant confection or 
cake made of almonds, ſugar, flour, &c. 
MARE (S.) a the or female horſe, 
MA'RESCHAL or MA'/RSHAL (S.) in the 
French Army, is a conſiderable dignity ; they 
are properly the ancient eſquires of the king 
By their firſt inſtitution, they had the com- 
mand of the van-guard, to obſerve the ene- 
my, and to chuſe proper places to encamp 
the army : Now they judge all military af- 
fairs by themſelves or their lieutenants ; till 
the time of Francis I. their number was but 
two, who were allowed but 5oo livres per 
annum in war, and nothing in peace; but 
fince they are much increaſed in number, 
allowance, and honour ; they are now the 
arbitrators of quarrels among the nobility. ; 
their place depends abſolutely on the crown, 
nor can they be deprived during life, tho' the 
king may ſuſpend them from the exerciſe ot 


their function; this honour is not heredi-] 


tary, but the reward of merit and great ac- | 
tions ; there are various ſorts of them, as, 
mareſchals of France, of the camp, &c. who; 
accordingly are ſuperior in honour, dignity, 
and command, 


of Rome, placed oppoſite to another called 
Paſquin, upon which the anſwers to the ſa- 
tyrical libels fixed upon Paſquin, are likewiſe 
fixed or put, 

MA'RGENT or MARGIN (S.) the edge, 
brim, or brink of any thing, as of a pond, 
river, &c, but eſpecially applied to the blank 
ſpace that is left in printed or written books, 
either for beauty or convenience of writing 
obſervations or explanations, from thence 
called marginal notes. 


ſea or ſea affairs, 

MA'RINER (S.) a ſeaman, ſailor, or one 
whoſe trade or employment is going to ſea, 
in order to tranſport goods or perſons from 
one country or nation to another, / 

MARINES (S.) ſoldiers who are carried in 


mies boarding them. ; 
2 (S.) ſometimes fignifies a particular 
5 of character put upan bales, boxes, 
cheſts, hogſheads, and other merchandise, to 


| 


ſhips of war to defend them againſt the ene- | 


of another; ſometimes they are certain 
ſtamps put upon ſilver veſſels to aſcertain 


for many other purpoſes; it is alſo the name 
of a man, and in particular of one of the evan- 
geliſts, who was the diſciple and interpretet 


ſeventy, but forſook our Saviour upon hearing 
him ſay, Jobn vi. 55; Except ye eat the #( 
| Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye 

e no life in you ; but St, Peter convincing 
him of his miſtake, he returned and conti- 
nued ſtedfaſt in the faith, accompanying Peter 
to Rome, where he wrote his goſpel. Au- 
thors are divided about the language that it 
was wrote in, ſome affirming, that as it was 
wrote at Reme, and for the uſe of the Chriſ- 
trans there, it was originally in Latin, others 


ariſe, ſuppoſe we ſhould imagine, that St. 
Mark for the uſe of the Romans, made a 
Latin copy, and for others a Greek one, &c. 
There is alſo a religious order of regular ca- 
nons, ſounded at Martua by one Abert Spi- 
ola, a prieſt, towards the end of the 12th 
century, called the congregation of St, Mart; 
alſo an order of knighthood in the republick 
of Venice, which is conferted only cn thoſe 
who have done ſome extraordinary ſervices 
to the commonwealth ; it is alſo the name 
of an old coin, in which fines, &c. of law 
are ſtill made, and the name retained, and 
is in value 135. 4d, alſo a butt to aim or 
ſhoot at, or a guide to do or perforra ſome- 
thing by, 6 ; 
MARK (V.) to diſtinguiſh one thing from an- 
other by ſetting ſome inſcription, character, 
&c. upon it; alſo a particular work taught 
to girls, whereby they make the ſeveral let- 
ters of the alphabet, in order to put upon 
the family linen, to diſtinguiſh each perſon's 
from that of another's, 


MARKET (S.) a place where all ſorts of 


goods and proviſions are publickly ſold, and 
theſe are ſometimes called fairs, eſpecially in 
Germany ; ſometimes it means the vent, call, 
or demand there is for any commodity; for- 
merly, Bracton affirms, that one market ought 
to be diſtant from all others at leaſt fix miles 
and a half, and one third of a half; but as 
the people increaſed, ſo did the privilege of 
keeping markets; and indeed now, in cities 
and great towns markets are reſtrained to al- 
moſt proviſions only, every ſhop being a ſort 
of market for other manufactures; aneiently 


kets kept on Sundays in the church-yards, 
| becauſe of the great diſtance of the inhabi- 
tants from thoſe places, ſo that the buſineſs 
of religion and trade was carried on toge- 
ther; and tho' this cuſtom was prohibited by 
ſeveral kings, yet it was kept up till Henry 
VIch's time, when it was efettually ſup- 


Linz the goods of ene trader from thoſe 


- 


preſſed; there are ſame remains of this prac- 
_ tice 


49. 


their ſineneſs, and upon knives, ſciſſors, ra- 
zors, &c, to ſhew who was the maker, and 


of St. Peter ; ſome affirm he was one of the 


affirm it was Cree; but no great harm would 
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it was cuſtomary to have moſt fairs and mar- 
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tice till in the moſt northern parts of the 
Kingdom; many laws, with ſevere penal- 
ties, have been made about regulating the 
markets, to prevent monopolizing, foreſtalling, 
and other irregularities, which, thro' neglect 
of being executed, occaſions too much of 
thoſe praCtices paſſing unpunithed, 

Clerk of the Market, an officer whoſe bu- 
ſrneſs it is to keep a ſtandard of all weights 
and meaſures according to the king's ſtand- 
ard kept in the Exchequer, and to take care 
that all the weights and meaſures uſed in the 
market be agreeable. 

MA'RKETABLE (A.) any commodity that for 

its goodneſs and faſhion is ſaleable. 

MARKET JEW! (S.) in Cornwall, a ſea- port 
town with a bad harbour; it is a ſmall town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; diftant 
from London 228 computed, and 288 meaſured 
miles, 

MARL (S.) a ſort of fat, clayey, ſoft, foſſile 
earth, caſt on land to render it fruitful, of 
various colours and qualities; it is ſometimes 
uſed in the making of lime, being burnt like 
other ſtone, 

MARLBOROUGH (S.) in Viliſpire, is an 
ancient borough-town that ſends two mem- 

bers to parliament, and is governed by a 
mayor, 12 aldermen, 24 burgeſſes, and 
other inferior officers ;z it is a town that has 
a pretty good ſhop-keeping trade, but not 


much of the manufacturing part; its market 


is weekly on Saturday; the river Kennet, 
made navigable by act of parliament, comes 
up to it; diſtant from London 62 computed, 
and 75 meaſured miles, 

MA'RLINE (S.) a ſmall line made of un- 
twiſted hemp well tarred, to ſeaſe the ends 
of ropes from farcing out; they alſo ſeaſe the 
fides of the ftraps at the arfe of the blocks 
together with this, and if a fail be ript out 
of the bolt-rope, (in caſe of hurry or cold 
weather ſo as they cannot ſow it) they put 
marline thro* the oilet-holes, and faſten the 
belt-rope and ſail together. 


Marline Spike, a ſmall iron inftrument, | 


made on purpoſe to ſplice ſmall ropes toge- 
gether, an. d to open bolr-ropes when they ſow 
in the ſail 


MA'RLOW (s.) in Buckinghamſhire, ſituated | 


under the Chiltern or Chalk- Hills, near the 
Thames, over which it has a bridge; it is a 
pretty good borough town, that fends two 
members to parliament ; diſtant from London 
26 computed, and 31 meaſured miles, 
MA'RMALADE or MA'RMALET (S.) a 
pleaſant cooling confection made of the juice 
or pulp of various fruits, as plumbs, apricots, 
quinces, &c. boiled up with ſugar, &c, | 
MARMORA ARUNDELIANA (S.) certain 
tables of ancient marble, whereon is carved 
a chronicle of Athens, 263 years before Jeſus 
Chrift, preſented to the univerſity of Oxford 


by the earl of Arundel, who procured them | 


A 
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liſhed an account of all the inſcriptions, 
MA'/RMOSET (S.) a fort of black monkey 
with a ſhagged mane or neck; alſo a wy 
teſque figure in building. 
MA/RONITES or MA/RONISTS (S.) certain 
Chriſtians in the eaſt, whoſe original foun- 
der was one Maron; they were formerly (aid 
to have embraced the errors.of the Jacobites, 
Neſtorians and Monothelites, but now are 
reconciled to the Roman church; they ſpeak 
a ſort 'of Syriack; they have a patriarch, 
archbiſhops, biſhops, and about 150 curates, 
but are fo oppreſſed by the Turks, that the 
clergy are forced to work for their living ; 
they are very hoſpitable, and entertain pil. 
grims according to their ability; they keep 
Lent according to the ancient rigour, eating 
but one meal a day, and that not before 
they hear maſs, which is about four in the 
afternoon; they have a great reſpe& for 
their prieſts, who are diſtinguiſhed by a blue 
ſcarf that they wear about their caps; mar- 
ried men may become priefis, but none may 
marry, after they have entered into orders, 
Pope Gregory XIII. founded a college at 
Rome, where their youth are educated by [e. 
ſuits, and then ſent into their own country; 
their clergy wear no ſurplices nor cornered 
caps, keep particular faſts and feaſts, and 
diſagree in many particulars from the church 
of Rome; their patriarch is a monk of the 
order of St. Anthony, and claims the title of 
patriarch of Antioch, . and is always called 
Peter, tho' his real name be Jehn, Sc. they 
read their ſervice both in the vulgar language 
and in Latin. | 1871 
MAROO'/NING (S.) the putting a perſon aſhore 
on an uninhabited iſland, 1 
MARO/TICK STILE (S.) a peculiar manner 
of writing poetry, among the French, gay 
and merry, yet ſimple and natural, intro 
duced by Marot, and compleated by Voiture 
and Fontaine. | 
Letters of MARQUE (S.) are inſtruments au- 
thorizing the ſubjects of one prince to make 
repriſals upon, or captures of the ſhips cr 
ſubjects of another prince or country, upon 
account of that prince or country's net having 
made proper redreſſes or reparations of fuch 
damage or captures that have been made upon 
the thips or ſubjects of the former, by tie 
ſubjects of the latter. | ' 11 
Ma/ROUESS or MA/RQUIS (S.) an 4 
of nobility between a duke and an cal * 
count, firſt introduced by Richard Il. *. 
in the year 1337, created his favourite R T 
Vere, who was then earl of Oxford, nd, mo 
of Dublin; the title given to 2 1 0 ; F 
writing is, The moſt noble, moſt bonourab ws 
potent prince; and by the king 1 


Our right truſty and intirely beloued coufin 5 
the 1050 is hereditary, and the ay 


by the courteſy of England, during : 
ther's life, is called earl or lord ol 4 ff 


from the eaſt; in 1676, Pr. Prideaux pub- | 
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MAR 
Thomas, Feſeph, &c.' a "marguis's cap is the 
fame oO but thee coronets differ, 

2 duke's having flowers and leaves, a mar- 
quis's flowers or pyramids crowned or topped 
with pearls, ; 55 2 
MA RCUE TRT (S.) inlaid work, or fineer- 
ing, being a plane of oak or well-dried fir, 
covered with ſeveral pieces of fine hard 
wood of various colours, in the forms of 
birds, flowers, - knots, &c. and ſometimes 
intermixed with tortoiſe-ſhell, mother of 


pear], filver, &c. ſometimes it is compoſed | / 


of glaſs of various colours, and ſometimes of 

precious ſtones or curious marbles, and then 

it is called Moſarc* work. 
MA'RQUISAT'E (S.) the office, duty, govern- 
ment, authority, or eſtate that gives the title 
of marquis, : 
ARR (V.) to ſpoil, burt, prejudice, hinder, 
corrupt, deface, prevent, &c. 
A'RRIAGE (S.) that honourable contract 
that perſons of different ſexes make with one 
another, whereby they are obligated to live 
in love and harmony together, and from 
whence ſprings the true benefit of kingdoms 


for their continuance and increaſe, whoſe 
parents being known, are obliged to do their 
utmoſt, by all lawful methods, to maititain 
and educate: them, without being burden 
ſome to the ſtate, To render this contract 
the more ſacred, moſt civilized nations have 
accompanied it with ſeveral religious cere- 
monies, and made it the work of the prieſt 
rather than the civil magiſtrate, to ſtrike the 
greater awe upon all preſent, and make them. 
the more careful and fearful of breaking 
through the conditions; the church of Rome 


their ſacraments, and yet are ſo contradictious 
as to forbid all their clergy. to marry. The 
Turks have three ſorts of wives, wiz. le- 
pitimate ones, which they actually marry ; 
wives in kebin, which they may hire for any 
ſet time, 
again; and ſlaves, which they buy like any 
other commodity; certain degrees of con- 
languinity are now forbid to marry, though 
originally they were unavoidably permitted; 
uciently the men received no portion with 
their wives, but rather bought them of their 
parents, or at leaſt made large preſents to 
them according to their abilities. 

Duty of marriage, was an ancient mulét, 
e er obligation upon women, who held 
* that required military ſervice, to marry, 
mt ſo their huſbands might render thoſe 
e and ſo indemnify the lords, Which 
e themſelves could not do upon account of 
= 8 2 — all thoſe obligations 

re Muty ue from both ſ 
e married — 4 deze 
tage Muſick, a ſneering, bantering ap- 


and commonwealths, by producing children 


has carried it ſo far as to make it one of 


and are at liberty to leave them 


| MA*RRIAGEABLE( A.) fit or of an age and 
ſtatute ſuitable to- marry, and is commonly 
__ to virgins of about 14 or 15 years . 
010, . 
MA/RRIAGEBLENESS (S.) the ſtate or 
condition of a perſon, for ape, fiatureg 
health, &c. that makes them, fit or ripe for 
marriage. ö 8 „ 
MA/RROQUIN (S.) the ſkin of v goat of 
ſome ſuch like creature, very frequent in the 
Levant, dreſſed in ſumac or galis; and then 
made of ſuch colour as the artiſt pleaſes, 
whether it be red, yellow, blue, &c. yulgarly 
called Morocco leather. Je 
MA'RROW (S.) the choice delicious fat, ſuets 
or oily ſubſtance contained in the cavities f 
the bones of moſt creatures, eſpecially the 
large thigh, ſhin, or other bones that are 
conſiderably hollow; alſo the beſt or choiceſt 
part of any book, ſpeech, &c. or the moſt 
uſeful part of a ſcience, &c, is called the 
marregu of it. a 
MA/RRY (V.) to enter into contract, or take 
a woman to wife according to the rites, ce- 
remonies or cuſtoms of any particular people 
or nation, 2 
MARS (S.) among the ancient Heathers, was 
called the god of war; he was by them ſaid 
to be the ſon of Juno, who brought him 
forth by touching a flower that was ſhewn 
her by Flora; this is feigned to be done by 
her out of revenge, becauſe Jupiter her huf. 
band begat Pallas out of his brain without 
her, Mars is ſaid to be born in Thractas 
The poets ſpeak of his amouts with Yenusg 
the goddeſs of Leue and Beauty, and of theif 
being ſurprized by Vulcan her huſband ; the 
ancient idolaters ſacrificed a horte, a_wolf; 
and a dog, to Mars; among the Chymiſts, . 
they expreſs iron by Mars; the Afronom?r# 
make him the third planet deſcending in ot- 
der, of a hot and dry nature, finiſhing his 
revolution in almoſt 12 years; he has the 
ſun for his center, ſo that when he is acro- 
nically oppoſite to him he ſeems to be below. 
him, nearer the earth, and appears almoſt ag 
big as Venus, having a greater. parallax than 
the fun, viz. four minutes at ſome times, 
fo that when he is in the loweft apſis of his 
orb, we find a great intention of beat if it 
be ſummer, and a great remiſſion of cold if 
it be winter, and the contrary. when he is in 
dis apogæon, the diſtance between them being 
computed at 1690280 miles ; the Aftrologers 
call him the leſſer infortune, as being an enemy 
to human nature upon account of the beat 
and dryneſs of his qualities, and with them 
ſignifies military men, ſurgecns, tmiths, &c, 
and of diſeaſes, ſuch as proceed from adult 
choler, and heat of blood, as acute fevers, 
yellow jaundiee, ſma}l-poxs & c. with the 
Here/ds, it ſignifies gules or cd. 8 
MARSH (S.) any low- lands that ate frequently . 
overffowed with the waters of the neighbour - 
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the ſlime, ooze, &c. that is waſhed in upon it. 
MA'RSHAL (S.) in England, there are man 
officers called by this name, that are of ait. 
ferent ſorts and authorities, the chief where- 
of is the carl 1 of E. gland, who is 
one of the great officers of the crown, that 
takes cogniſance of all matters of war and 


arms, determines contracts concerning deedeJ 


of arms upon land, and matters concerning 
war, within the realm, which cannot be de- 
termĩned by common law, in which he uſu- 
ally proceeds according to the civil law; this 
office is hereditary, and has for many ages 
been in the houſe of Norfolk, Anciently he 
had ſeveral courts under him, but now only 
the Marfhalſea, where he may fit in judg- 
ment againſt criminals offending within the 
verge of the court; there are other inferior 
-officers of this name, as marſhal of the juſ- 
tices in eyre; marſhal of the King's-Bench, 
who has the cuſtody of the priſon called by 
that name. Knight-marſhal is an officer of 
the Marſhaiſea, under whom are the mar- 

al's men, who are properly the king's bai- 
liffs, and arreſt in the verge of the court, 
when a warrant is batked by the board of 
Green-cloth; alſo in an Army, there is an in- 
Feriovr officer belonging to every company, 


called by this name, and ſeveral others, as | 


the city-marſhal, &c, 
MA'RSHALLING (S.) the ordering or ar- 
ranging things or perſons in the proper man- 
mer, ſo as ro anſwer the purpoſe they are de- 
figned for; in Heraldry, it is the diſpoſing all 
perſons and things in all manner of ſolem- 
nities, whether feſtival or mournful, ſuch as 
coronations, inftaiments, marriages, burials, 
c. according to their ſeveral ranks or de- 
grees; alſo the diſpoſing of coat-armour> 
pertaining to diſtin& families, and of their 
- contingent ornaments, with their parts and 
appurtenances in their proper places, in one 
and the ſame ſhieid or eſcutcheon. 
MA/RSHALSFA (S.) the court of reſidence 
of the marſhal of the priton in Sourkevark, 


called by this name. 


MARS 


IELD (S.) in Glhucfterſpire, a fmail 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday; 


here the clothing manufacture is carried vi- 


- gorouſly on; diſtant from London 84 com- 
puted, and 102 meaſured miles. 


MART (S.) a free, open market, for all per- 


ſons to buy and fell commodities in, but 
more eſpecially applied to thoſe Germas 


tons where the great fairs are kept, ac | 


Francfort, &c. 


MA'RTEN or MA'RTERN (S.) a ſmall crea- | 


ture that has a very rich fur, and whoſe dung 
has a mulſky ſcent. 0 | 
MARTIAL (A.) ſomething belonging to war; 


with Chymiſts, it is ſome preparations of iron | 
or impreęnations of ſteel. ; wag 

Martial Law, the law of war or arms 

- depeading upon the king's pleaſure, ar Ki: | 


> * 


MAR 


3s out is commonly very fertile, oecaſioned by [ lieutenant in time of war, for the king ne 


ver makes any laws in times of peace. | er pun 
common conſent in — 4 relignny 
he uſeth abſolute power 3 but of he „ nr! 
even this power hath been veſted in the kit ; 8 
or his generals by act of parliament fy, He (ol 
en reſtrictions. "TY _ 
A'RTIN or MARTINET (S.) a bi | = 
the ſwallow kind; alſo 4 fort of br, wr er 
called babe 
MA/RTINATE (V.) a cant * er 
tranſported — > foreign m_ — un 
baniſhed from a perſon's native count 'fo ana 
miſdemeanors; alſo to ſouſe or hickle fk 2 
8 &c, — "we 
A'RTINGAL (s.) a leather th arab 
at one end of A girt under a — to ee, 
and at the other end to the muſrole to hin- A 
e him from rearing. 8 ag « 
A'RTINMAS or MA'RTLEMAS VEL 
| feſtival. of St, Martin obſerved on * at 
day of November, and in the north of Er. git 
land, and in Scotland, is one of the wn RVE 
days or times of reckoning for their rents _ 
wages, &c, a ; 2 
MART ETS (S.) in Heraldry, are bins or — 
whoſe feet are ſo ſhort, that they can ſeldom Gig — 
be ſeen, and their wings ſo long, that they ft 22 
could not riſe if they pitched upon a level er fo + 
plain, for which reaſon they light only upon ta 0. 
high places, as tops of trees, &c; that they All. 
may take flight again by throwing them- found in ti 
ſelves off; it is alſo uſed for pigeons with WM des an Ing 
their feet eraſed or torn off; as a mark of only th 
diſtinction for a fourth brother of a family, thol plus 
MA'RTNETS (S.) in a Ship, are fwall ine fore f. 
that are faſtened to the legs on the leetch of thoſe 8 
the ſail, and appear like crow-feet, the ſtil 8 
being reeved through a block and the top ey are 7 
maſt head, and fo comes down by the mall ons of + 
to the decy ; the uſe of them is to bring that [A'SCULIN 
part of the leetch of the fail which is next! courageous 
the yard arm, up cloſe to the yard when th kind; the 
fail is fardelled; ſome great ſhips have then and bens s 
to the top- ſails and ſprit-fails, of 3 | 
MARTYR (S.) one who undergoes all man Jogically to 0 
ner of ſeverities, and even death itſelf, fo them — be 
the profeſſion or defence of certain dodrine that excel i 
which he really ſuppoſes, or at leaſt open) or cold 2 
- declares to be true, The word properly fig qualities or 
nifies a witneſs, and in this ſenſe it is uſed fo feminine has 
thoſe who at firſt were perſecuted for rindi thines 4 
cating the truth of the facts contained in th ſuch words 
goſpel, relating to the miracles, death, ! Minate then: 
ſurrect on, &c of Jeſus Chriſt, and after WP verſes, 7 
wards for all thoſe who ſuffered any bakWiMacy (s.) 
ſhips or inconveniences upon account of t ef various in 
Chriſtian religion, though it is alſo applied a for a borie 
the firm adherers to vice; as we fy, he Water, &c : 
ſhe is one of Yenus's martyrs, who by a aA SH (V ) tc 
lute manner of living loſe their life by meal foughly we 
of the foul diſeaſe; ſo a perſon that in Brewing 1 
himſelf by exceſſive drinking, is called 2 1 the malt, it 
tyr of Bucthus, Tc, | grain often in 


leetch of 
„the fail 
the top 
the mall 
"ring that 
is next: 
when th 
ave then 


all man 
itſelf, fo 
; do&rine 
-aft open 


ly fig 
iſe fo 


a/RTYRDOM-(S,) the evil pain or 0- 
e ＋ any perſon ſuffers for 
ing any goctrines or opi- 


MARTYRO'LOGY (S.) a catalogue or hiſ- 


*. MAR (S.) ſometimes means the Virgin 


MAS 


religious opinions only. 


22 of | 


nidns, eſpecnefly religious ones. 


tory of ſuch perſons as haye ſuffered for the 
profeſſion of any religious principles, and is 
particularly underſtood of the perſecutions 
and ſufferings of the firſt profeſſors of Chriſ- 
tianity under — —_— _ — 
or ſtates lived in; it is alſo applied to 
the — ſufferings of particular profeſ- 
fons, as of the Proteſtants under Popiſh go- 
vernors, &c. In theſe hiſtories are inſerted 
the names of the perſecutors and the perſe- 
cuted, with the reaſon why, the manner 
how, ahd time when, &c. - 

{A'RVEL (V.) to wonder, be ſurprized, or 
aſtoniſned at, to admire, or expreſs great 
ſurprize at a thing. 

ARVELOUSs (A.) ſtrange, wonderful, a- 
mazing, uncommon, &c. 


or mother of Chriſt, and ſometimes ſome 
other perſon the church of Rome has thought 
fit to digaify with this character; there are 
ſo many orders, both religious and mili- 
tary, that go by this name. 
LA'SCHIL (S.) this word or term is often 
found in the titles of the Pſalms, and fign:- 
fies an inſtructor; but ſome think it was 
only the name of an inſtrument, or of a tune, 
thoſe pſalms were played upon or ſung to; 
ſome ſay, that at the ſinging or repeating 
thoſe pſalms, the Jews expounded or ex- 


they are rather to be underſtood 'as ſo many 
lone of direction or inſtruction. | 
WASCULINE (A.) robuſt, .manly, bold, 


kind; the Afrologers have maſeuline planets | 
and figns, not to denote any real diſtinction 
of ſex in the celeſtial bodies, but only ana- 
logically to ſignify the qualities, they pretend 
them to be principally endowed with; thoſe 
that excel in active qualities, that it; in heat 
or cold, they call maſculine, and the patlive 
Taube or moiſture and drought, they call 
eminine planets, In the French Poetry, thoſe 
: umes that end with a firong accent, or 
2 words as have not E feminine to ter- 
— them, are called maſculine rhimes or 
PH 6.) a Mixture or compoſition made 
hh Cd raSents upon ſundry occaſions, 
orie a i 
3 maſh is made of bran, hot 
Ry, to mix well together, to tho- 
13 y wet grain, &c. with hot water; as 
3 1 25 after the liquor is poured over 
"kg * i is the ſtirring or turning the 
denen in the liquor, that every part may 
2 3has whe 


cant 


plained them, but the pſalms themſelves ſhew || 


courageous, ſomething belonging to the male 


MAS 


" pr puniſh any perſon cvelly for the ſake of} virtue or ſpirit of the grain may go into the 


liquey, c. 

MA 

fire, a ſmall town, whoſe market was for- 

merly weekly on Wedneſday ; but it is now 

on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 165 com- 
puted, and 200 mgaſured miles, : 

MASK (V.) to hide, cover, diſguiſe, or keep 
any thing ſecret by excuſes, pretences, æc. 

MASK (S.) ſometimes means only an inſtru- 
ment for the ladies to wear over their faces, 
in hot weather, &c, and ſometimes means 

an entertainment, or ſort of ball or play, 
where perſons diſguiſe themſelves under un- 
couth ſorts of dreſſes, &c. In Acbitecture, 
thoſe pieces of groteſque ſculpture or ſatyr- 
faces uſed to fill up and adorn freezes, pan- 

nels of doors, keys of arches, and other va- 
places, are ſo called. 

MA/SLIN (S.) a mixture of wheat, corn and 
rye together, or bread made of ſuch mixture, 
is Called maſlin bread, * 

MA/SON (S.) a workman employed under the 
direction of an architect, to do the ſtone- 
part of any large building, as of a church, 
publick hall, palace, Sc. There is an anci- 
ent ſociety called free or accepted Maſons, ei- 
ther from ſome extraordinary knowledge they 
are ſuppoſed to be maſters of, or becauſe the 
firſt founders were of that profeſſion : They 
are now very conſiderable, both for numbers 
and character, being ſcattered all over Eurgpe, 
and conſiſting of the greateſt men for learn 
ing and ingenuity, whoſe principal ſecret is 
ſo ſacredly kept, that none but thoſe of the 
ſociety, know what it is, and which ſhews, 
by the friendly offices, that they continually 
exhibit, eſpeciajly towards one another, it is 
far enough from immorality or diſſoluteneſs, 
which their enemies. charge them with, 

MA/SONRY (S.) the art of ordering and pre- 

paring all manner of ſtone - work belonging 

to any ſort of building. e 

MASO/RAH (S.) the title of a critick, or 
commentary upon the Bible by the Jeruiſt 
doctors, in which are inſerted the various 
readings, the form that every word is met 
with throughout the Bible; alſo che' number 
of verſes, words, and letters contained in it, 
by which means they pretend to preſerve it 

free from corruption or alteration; this was 
performed by certain rabbins, who under 
Eſdras, purged the Hebrew Bible from the 
errors that were crept into it in the Babylo- 
niſb captivity, divided the canonical books 
into 22 in number, and thoſe into chapters 

and verſes. TY | . 

MASQUE (S.) a diſguiſe or covering for the 

face, both to prevent a perſon's being known, 

and alſo to keep off the ſun, wind, &c, In 

Architefiure; thoſe carved ornaments that re- 

preſent hideous faces, &c. are called maſques, - 

MASQUE (V.) to diſguiſe, hide, or conceal 


under a cover, pretence, &c, 


de Woroughly wezted or ſoakeg, 


UERADE (S.) a Gr va 
As. * (8.) a er of yo — 


SHAM (8.) in the North-Riding of Tyrk- © | 


MAS 

| libertiniſh diverſion, where perſons of all 
ages, qualities, and ſexes meet together diſ- 
guiſed, and under the pretence of diverſion 
frequently cammit very unwarrantable facts 
and diſorders, | 

Mass (S.) ſometimes means only a great heap 
or collection of any particular or mixed ſort 
of matter, and ſometimes the matter of any 
body cohering with it, or moving or gravi- 


tating along with it, and ſometimes all ſorts | 


of religious offices Whatever; but in the 


church of Rome, at this time, it ſignifies 


what they call the unbloody ſacrifice of the 
body and blood of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 
which is offered upon the altar under the 
ſpecies of bread and wine: When the pray- 
ers are ſung by the choriſters, and all the 
magnificence of ceremonies is uſed, it is 
called high maſs ; but when the prayers are 
only plainly . ſpoke, or rehearſed without 
ſinging, it is called I maſs, 

MA/SSACRE (V.) to kill, murder, or deſt roy 
people in great numbers, by way of ſur- 
prize, and upon very flight and ground leſs 
occaſions, and is common with the Papiſts 
for religion, as the Pariſian and Iriſh maſſa- 
cres of the Proteſtants, &c. | 


MA'SSA”RE (S.) a publick deſtruction by fire, 


ſword, c. cf a great number of people in 
cool bluo!, commonly for the ſake of ſome 
religious opimons. 

MASSA/LIANS (S.) a ſect that peſtered the 
church in the fourth century, about 361, 
who alſo were called Eucbites, who affirmed 
that prayer alone was ſufficient inſtead of all 
ocher good works; their © authorities were 
certain monks of ff anne; who growing 
weary of their manual work, which at that 
time was a conſiderable part of their diſci- 
pline, pretended that prayer alone gave them 
ſtrength to refifl all temptations, that it put 
the devil to flight, and rooted out fins; they 
maintained alſo, that every man had tuo 

| ſouls, one of which was celeſtial, the other 
a deyil, that was forced out by prayer; they 
pretended they were prophets, and that they 
could ſee the trinity with their corporeal eyes, 
and that they become ſo far like unto God, 
that in ſuch condition they did not ſo much 
as ſin in their thoughts; to theſe they added 
many other errors, imagining the Holy Ghoſt 
deſcended viſibly upon them, eſpecially at the 


time of their ordination, when they danced, | 


es they pretended, upon the devil, which oc- 
caſioned them to be called enthuſiaſts, or per- 
ſons poſſeſſed ; they forbad giving alms to any 
but their own ſect, diſſelved marriages, and 
N children to leave their parents to 
vilow them; the men wore their hair long 
like women, and went in magnificent robes ; 
the empercr Theodoſivs publiſhed an edict 
ppainſt them, and the biſhops in a council, 
en 427, ordered, that by reaſon of their fre. 
quent relapſes, they ſhould be no more ad- 
mitted, whateyer promiſes of repentance they 
ſhould make. | a | 


- 
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MASS R | ; 
eee ry ik reg 
aſſiſtance of the —— 4 Fl k 
A — ſide, the left ſide, and W _ 
rpg 2 0 mw * Ne 
hs bl „ n r 1 þ 
| Architecture, a maſſy pillar or wang i _ 
that is too ſhort for the order. 1 Nr 
ee or MA\SSONED (A) in Hod. houſes 
4 "Hoo — with. the ary is repreſented bp bers fo 
ſtone viſible, Ne L —— 
MASS. PRIEST (S.) is a prieſt of a chantry a apa 
particular altar, who ſays a certain nume made 0 
of maſſes for the particular ſoul or ſouls of faſt, arc 
perſon or perſons deceaſed, | name 1 
MAST (S.) the fruit of the oak, beech, chel MATCH 
nut-trees, Ic. in a Ship, is that large tre rope ma 
or pole raiſed in veſſels for the cordape an light it 
ſails to be faſtened to, and theſe are variouſ it is all 
named, according to the part of the ſhip the match-1, 
are put in, as the main- mat, the fole. na alſo laid 
the mizen-maſt 5 and becauſe in large ſhi many ho 
no one tree can be got large, tall and firaigh of cards, 
enough to make the maſls, and likewiſe th brimſton: 
would be too cumberſome to manage, tbe it means 
are therefore made in parts or joints, whic ſon that 
ſeparately are alſo called mafts, as the ma ing an) 
maſt, main- top-· maſt, main-top-gallant-muſf likewiſe t 
which three compoſe only what is propefi men to m 
the main maſt, which is uſually made for a bout at 
fiiths in length of the breadth of the fi the makir 
multiplied by 3, and that gives the length any exerci 
the maſs in feet; the others are proportionglſ MATCH ( 
to this, which for every yard in length one thing 
made one inch thick, &c, dire in ms 
MA'STER (S.) a head, governor, texche MATCH a1 
owner, or proprietor ; there are alſo mat compared 
officers who bear this name, as the mfr MA/TCHLF 
ſhip, aſſay maſter, maſters in Chancery, d. that is beyt 
MASTER (V.) to conquer, manage, d MA“ TCHLE 
come, or bring into ſubjection. quality of 
MAS TERLESS (A.) unruly, diſorderly, d equaſized, 
governable; alſo one out of place or ſervice N MATE (s.) 
MASTER PIECE (S.) a very curious perf particularly 
mance, or delicate piece of workmanſhi Chant-ſhip b 
_ any thing tHat is too difficult for a peri MATEO'LOt 
to do, matters or t 
MA'/STERSHIP (S.) the office, author the capacity 
quality, or dignity of him that acts at Dura MA'TE 
maſter, head, or commander, | flicking cloſ 
MASTICA/TION (S.) the act of chewing ome places, 
breaking the food in one's mouth with | N voy imme 
teeth. MATER 
MASTICA/TORIES (S.) medicines that Clothes the b 
ing chewed in the mouth, excite the fe of blood.veſſ: 
freely, as tobacco, ginger, pepper, lage, 10 11 Ane tk 
mary, &c. a 14 * 
M Aigen (S.) the gum of the lentiſk that ae any \ 
| uſed vpon many occaſions, ? prevention of 
MA'STICOT or MA/STICOTE (5.) * RIA. 
light yellow colour for painting» een poſed of mat 


elteem. 


MATERIAL 


to make green by mixing blue with it; | 
colour grinds very freely and fine, and be 


. . M571 


MAT 


- 


ndinoug - 
. who have large yards before their 
=y 22 a ſort of defence againſt thieves 
7 0 climbing over the wall, E 

wad. war (S.) a vſeful, flat, broad piece of weaving 
oY made of ruſhes or firaw, and ſome of them 
yy very beautiful by the mixture of variety of 
0 colours; ſome are uſed to lay in the entries of 
n Hel houſes to clean the ſhoes on, others in cham- 
0 bers for warmth, others on the table to ſet 
_ 1 the diſhes of meat on, and others to line walls, 


pack vp cabinets, buroes, and other curious 
moveables; in a Ship, thoſe plats that are 
made of finnet and thrums to keep the cordage 
faſt, are ſo called; alſo the contraction of the 


name Matt herv. ; 
MATCH (S.) among the Gunners, is a ſort of 


bantry d 
numbe 
ouls of 


— rope made on purpoſe, that when one end is 
rdape and light it will burn regularly and gradually till 
 variouſ it is all burnt out; it is uſed for firing of 
ſhip the match-lock muſkets, and great guns; it is 
fore-maff alſo laid in mines that are to blow up ſo 


many hours after it is laid down; alſo pieces 


—_ of cards, paper, cloth, ſticks, &c, dipped in 
ewiſe th brimſtone, uſed to light candles; ſometimes 
age, the it means a Marriage, and ſometimes one per- 
ts, whic ſon that is equally ſkilled, or capable of do- 
the mal ing any buſineſs, &c, as well as another; 


likewiſe thoſe who buſy themſelves to perſuade 


Yant-moſ 
e men to marry, are called mateb- makers; alſo 


T 
* a bout at cock- fighting is called a match ; alſo. 
F the ſhi the making an agreement to fight or play at 
e length any exerciſe, is called a match. 
oportionei MATCH (V.) to couple, compare, or make 
| length one thing like to another; alſo to marry, or 


gire in marriage, &c. 
MA'TCHABLE (A.) that may be equalled, 
compared with, fellowed, or coupled, 
MATCHLESS (A.) that cannot be equalized, 
that is beyond any compariſon. 
M4'TCHLESSNESS (A.) the condition or 
quality of a thing or perſon that cannot be 
equa/ized, either for goodneſs or badneſs, 


r, teaches 
alſo mal 
| maſter o 
ery, &G 
gage, ode 


rderly, u 


r ſervice MATE (S.) a companion or aſſiſtant, and is 
jous perf particularly uſed for the officers in a mer- 
rkmanſdi chant-ſhip below the maſter. 


MATEO'LOGY (s.) a fooliſh enquiry into 
matters or things too high, above, or beyond 
the capacity or underſtanding of the enquirer. 

Dura MATER (S.) a membrane or ſkin 

ſticking cloſe 'to the ſkull on the inſide in 

ſome places, and covers the brain and cere- 
dellum immediately. | 

Tia MATER (S.) a ſkin which immediately 
clothes the brain and cerebellum, is very full 
of blood. veſſels, and is ſuppoſed to keepin the 
ſpirits bred there, 

MATERIA MEDICA (S.) all thoſe medicines 

at are any ways uſed either for the cure or 

prevention of diſeaſes, wounds, &c, 

MATERIAL (A.) whatever is made or com- 


for a per 


- authori 
t acts 48 


chewing 


th with | 
nes that 
te the fa 
, ſage, 10 


lentiſk- 


MASTIFF (S.) a dog of the largeſt breed, kept 


N 
that God did not originally make matter, but 
that it exiſted eternally, and that he only 
gave it particular forms, according to the uſe 
or purpoſe he deſigned it for. 
MATERIA/LITY (S.) the being made or com- 
poſed of matter; alſo the ſigu. ficancy or valu- 
ableneſs of any buſineſs. 


MATE'RIALNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition 


of any thing of moment, conſequence, or 
weight. 
MATERIALS (S.) the matter of which any 
thing is made, built, or compoſed. 
MATE RNAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
mother, motherly, kind, or affectionate. 
MATH (S.) a country word, ſignifying ſome- 
times the graſs, and ſometimes mowing or 
* cutting down the graſs. 

Latter Math, is a ſecond mowing, &c, or 
hay made from graſs growing after a firſt 
mowing, &c, which is very rarely long or 
good enough to ſtack, and therefore is uſed 
immediately. 

MATHEMA'TICAL (S.) ſomething belonging 
or appertaining to the mathematicks, 

MATHEMA'TICKS (S.) with the Ancient, 
meant all ſorts of learning or diſcipline, but 
even then, as well as now, in a more parti- 
cular manner it was reſtrained to thoſe arts 
that were immediately concerned about 
number and quantity; and under this con- 
ſiteration. it will be no ways romantick to 
affirm, this ſcience, or rather theſe ſciences, 
were known to the Artediluvian world; but 
later ages have made the ſundry diviſions, 
ſub-diviſions, and improvements that are 


ſurprizing concluſions, numerical, optical, 
and mechanical, have taken their riſe, The 
general diviſion is firſt into ſpeculative mathe- 
maticks, which is only concerned about the 
ratio, proportion, or properties of numbers 
and figures under their various combinations ; 
the ſecond is called practical mathematicks, 
which reduces and applies the ſeveral rules, 
found out by ſpeculation, to particular arts and 
purpoſes, as the computing the intereſt of 
money, the value of goods, the diſtance of 
places, the quantity of land or liquor dontained 
in a field or veſſel, &c, and theſe particular 
branches go under various names, as arithme- 
tick, ſurveying, gavging, &c. 
MATHEMATVCIAN (S.) a perſon ſtudious 
and practiſing, and well ſkilled in the ma- 
thematicks, eſpecially the ſpeculative or de- 
. monſtrative parts, 
MA'TINS (S.) that ſervice, ot thoſe prayers 
that are performed firſt in the morning, or 
beginning of the day in chu ch. 
MATRA/LES (S.) a feaſt of the goddeſs Mae 
tuta, which the Romans kept upon the 11th 
of June, when none but the Roman ladies en- 
tered into the temple of the goddeſs to ſacri- 
fice; they took a ſlave along with them, 
whom they beat with their fiſts, becauſe Ino, 
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g, eſpecl e of matter or ſubſtance; alſo any bu- 
vith it 3 | nels or concern of conſequence, value, or 
: and be ) elleem, 

rl STS (a.) a fe that maintained 


who was the goddeſs, being the wife of Aba- 
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now in being, and from whence ſo many 
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Say d 3; 
mm king of Thebes, had been jealous of a 
fave whom her huſband loved; there was 
alſo another particular ceremony obſerved, 
ol the ladies taking with them their ſiſters 

children, for whom they prayed, and not 


# 


their own, 

- MA'TRASS (S,) | 

head, or long ſtraight-neck*d veſſel of glaſs 

fitted to the noſe of an alembick, which are 

*, ſometimes called receivers in diſtillation ; alſo 
a a mat or quilt to lay under or upon a bed. 

MA TRICE (S.) with Dyers, is applied to the 


* 


12 
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= 
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MA TRICES. (S.) with the Letter Founders, 


La. 
” 


being fixed in an iron or ſteel mould to pour 


* 
— 


„ MA/TRICIDE (S.) this term is applied both 
to the murderer of his mother, and alſo to 


* 
>» © or 
-+ oo 


'- MATRVCULA (S.) a catalogue, roll, or liſt 
of the names of any company or ſociety of 


Do * 


© * % 
” 4 


. 
admitted members are inſerted are called 


„ MATRVCULATE (v.) to 


{BE IT; 


. . © univerſity, 
- MATRICULA'TION (S.) the act of regiſter- 


MATRIMONIAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
or ap | 
1: MATTRIMONY (S.) the act or ſtate of mar- 
: 1247: icriage or wedlock, 
MATRIX (S.) the womb of every female, 
 4:Wwhether human or animal, where the fetus 
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e MATRON (S.) in general, fignifies any mar- 


enn 


in 


"0 


-- Senſe, ſuch: grave experienced women that 


2MATRONA!LIA cr 


to the face of the letter there is alſo a neck 


or leſs, as occaſion or the fancy of the prin- 


guages, the liberal arts and ſciences, &c. 


- "ance thereof till her 


MAT 


Ih he 


Ghymiſ's, is a bolt- 


five ‚mple colours from whence all the reſt 
may be compoſed, wiz, black, white, blue, 
red and yellow, 


are the copper moulds in which are ſtamped 
or punched the letters wanted, and which 


the melted liquor in, are ſo contrived, that 


or ſtem caſt about of an inch long, more 


ter or. uſer may require, 
the act of murdering of a mother. 
perſons, and particularly ſpoke of a college or 
univerſity for ſcholars or ſtùdents in lan- 
from whence the books in which the new- 
matricular books. CATE 
regiſter or enter 
in the book or roll of a company or body 


cf men, but more particularly applied to the 
entering or regiſtering of new ſtudents in an 


ing, entering, or enrolling a perſon in proper 
liſts or books. 


rtaining to marriage. 


receives nouriſhment and form, &c, 


tied woman, or the mother of children; and 
ſometimes ſignifies one who has the care 


and direction of the linen, and childrens | 


victuals, &c, in an hoſpital; and in a Lazy 


nie ſuramoned upon a jury to give verdict in 
aſe of a woman criminal that pleads her 
ing quiek with child, in bar of execution 

of the ſentence, or at leaſt for the forbear- 
5 delivery, are called a 


* 


jury of matruns. 


M 


0 MATRONA/LES (s.) 
A feaſt celebrated by the Reman ladies on the 


1 4 * 


MAU 


who they imagined had the power of mil. 
* increaſing their pregnancy, 
ATROfSSES (S.) in War, a fort of pol. 
diers in a train of artillery, next in depree 
under the gunners, and who aſſiſt them in 
traverſing, firing, loading, &c. they carry 
fire-locks, and attend the ſtore-wageoas as 
a guard, &c, 


MA'TTED (A.) wrought or wove like + 


mat; alſo covered or incloſed with mats; 
alſo intangled or confuſedly mixed together, 
as a boy's hair that has been tumbling ia the 
graſs, and that is alſo mixed with much dirt 
and ſweat, | 


MATTER (S.) the ſubſtance whereof 1 


thing is made, or the ſubject upon which 
any thing is wrote; with the Phileſotbers, it 
is the common, ſoſid, diviſible, paſſive ſub- 
Nance of which every thing in nature it 
formed, and which is endowed with different 
properties, according as this original matter 
is differently modified or acted upon, and 
which in its own nature is no more inclined 
to reſt than motion, and partakes of either, 
according to the impetus impelled upon it, 
the medium in which, or the planes on 
which it is actuated; alſo that yellow cor- 
rupted ſubſtance that iſſues from wounds is 
called matter, 
MA'TTOCE (S.) an iron inſtrument uied to 
grub up trees, weeds, &c. 
MA'/TTRESS (S.) a quilt or thin bed uſed to 
lay over others, and ſometimes to lie on 
alone. 
MA'TURATE (V.) to ripen or bring forward, 
to uſe methods to force nature in fruits, ſuck 
as ſtoves for grapes, &c. alſp to bring ſores 
to ſuppuration, &c, or to bring diſputes in 
law to a deciſion, . 
MATURA'/TION (S.) in Chymfiry, is the 
ſeveral proceſſes of circulation, digeſtion 
&c. alſo the ripening of raw fruits gather 
ed while green, by laying them in ſtray 
ſand, &c. alſo the haſtening, forwarding « 
promoting of a thing, 
MATURE (A.) ripe, perfect, full grown. 
MATU'RENESS or MATO RITV (S.) rips 
neſs, perfectneſs, full growth, any * 
brought to a proper time for action, du 
weighed, conſidered, altered, correCted, &e. 
MATUTVNE (A.) ſomething belonging! 
the morning; with the Afrolgers, plan 
are called matutine, when they are above tl 
horizon at ſun - riſing. 15 fc 
MAU DLIN (A.) half drunk, qualm 4. 
iſh, &c, in a morning, occaſioned by 
much liquor over night. : | 
MAU'GRE (Part.) in ſpite of, or in _ 
poſition to the will, force, liberty, 07! 
nation of a perſon. | (-vere 
MAUL (Vz) to threſh, beat, or dans 
alſo to make a perſon heartily drunk. , 
MAU'LKIN (S.) a ſcarecrow or V2) © 
dreſſed up to fright away the birds i! 


firſt of March, in honour of the god Mart, 


| ing a gardener's fruit, &c, allo rode, [9 
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MAX 
wench ; alſo. a baker's mop, &c. 
Lien wien he cleans his oven. ; | 
MAU'L-STICK. (S.) the ſmall cane or ſtick 
that a painter reſts hig hand on while he 


paints. a : 
MAUND (S.) a-baſket to put fruit or garden- 
ers ware in, ſometimes called a fieve, ſome- 


times a hamper, &c. 


MAU'NNDAY THURSDAY (8.) the Thurſ- 


day before Eaſter, on which the King waſhes 
the feet of certain goor people, and gives 
them large charities of money, food, and 
raiment, 

MAUNDER (V.) to ſcold, grumble, quar- 

- rel, mutter, find fault, &c, alſo the cant 
word for to beg, 2 

MAUSO'LEUM (S.) a ſumptuous tomb, or 
magnificent monument erected over the 
corpſe, or to the memory of ſome perſon 
deceaſed, conſiſting of rich architecture, and 
a large panegyrick upon the party, firſt in- 
troduced by Artemęſia, wife of Mau ſolus king 
of Caria, who in honour of her huſband. 
erected ſuch a curious and ſtately monument, 
that it is deemed one of the wonders of the 
world, | 

MAW (S.) the ventricle of the ſtomach, or 
that hollow place where the food digeſts. 

MAW'KJSH (A.) fickiſh, queer, I-taſted, 


cut of order. 


MAW'KISHNESS (S.) diſorder, or ſickiſſi- 
neſs of ſtomach; alſo any ill or ſickly, faint, 
queer, or odd taſte. 

MAWKS (S.) ſpoke of an unmannerly, ill- 
behav'd young woman, or large girl. 

81. MAWS or St. MAU'DITS (S.) in Corn» 
wall, is a ſmall, poor borough town, that 
has but about 30 very ordinary houſes, but 
neither church, chapel, nor market, and yet- 


it ſends two members to parliament ; Henry | 


VIII. built a caſtle here, to ſecure the en- 
trance of Falmouth harbour, of a circular 
form, but being of no great ſtrength, it is 
much neglected, though it has a governor, 
who is allowed 80 J. per annum, and a deputy 
with 251, per annum ſalary ; there are 17 
guns, which are alternately attended by two 
gunners ; diftant from London 220 computed, | 
and 260 meaſured miles, PR 

MAW-WORMS (S.) ſuch as breed in the 
maw, ſtomach, or other part of the body, 
elpecially of horſes, very much like earth- 
worms, | 

MAXVLLA (S.) the jaw, and by Anatomiſts, 
called the inferior or lower, or ſuperior or 
147 Jaw, according to its fituation in the 


MAXIM (S.) a proverhial ſpeech, or known 
rule for the doing or forbearing any thing; 
and in Mathematicks, it is the fame with 
alan, or a ſelfevident propoſition, generally 

nown, and received 
uſe of their reaſon. 

MAXIMIS ET MUNIMIS (s.) a particular 

ort or kind of fluxions, by which a great 
pumber of very difficult mathematical pro- 


by al yho have the | 


blems are very eaſily 2 ſolved. 

MA'XY (S.) among the Du- Miner, is\ the 
ſame with weed in Gardeners among flowers, 
or dead vein with the Lead-Miners, it being 
a ſort of marcaſite that the load ar veia de- 
generates into. 

MAY (S.) the 5th month of the year, by 
vulgar account, formerly the 3d, but now alſo 
the 5th, according to the ſtate reckoning z the 
ancients repreſented this month by a youth 

with a lovely countenance, in 4 4 of 
white and green embroidered with daffo- 
dils, haw-thorns, and blue- bottles; on his 
head' a garland of white and damaſk roſes, 
with a lute in one hand, and a nightin 
on the fore-finger of the other, * 
MAY'-FLY (S.) an inſect, called alſo a wa- 
ter- cricket, which being bred in the water 
creeps out, and lying ſometimes under ſto | 
&c, near the banks, by the heat of the ſug 
becomes a fly. ] 

MAY!-GAMES (S.) diverfions and ſports of 
dancing and merriment uſed at the begin- 

ning of the month of May; alſo the ſetting 
at naught, or making a mock. of a perſon, 
by making him the common 'butt for the 
derifion or laughing · ſtock of a company. 


MAV OR (S.) the chief magiſtrate of ſeveral 


cities or towns corporate, and to ſome, as of 
London and York, the title of lord is added to 
them, during the time of their continuance 
in their office. Di 
MAY'ORALTY (S.) the time that any per- 
ſon executes the office or enjeys the dignity 


| of a mayor, . 
MAY'ORESS 6. the wife of -a mayor, 
MAY'-POLE (S.) the trunk of 'a tree, or 
ſhaft of a column ſet faſt in the ground, 
which in many places is ornam i 
garlands of flowers, for the young men 
and maids to dance round in the month of 
May in particular, and at any, other times 
of merriment-and jolljty, ſuch as wakes, 
fairs, &c, & 
MAZARINE (S.) ſmall diſhes made to ſet 
or put in the middle of large ones ;5 alſo 
tarts filled with ſweetmeats; alſo the fine 
cloth or cambrick ſewn on the hoſom-of meas 
and boys ſhirts, are called π.¹ . 
Mazarine Blue, a -dark, or deep blue 
colour, | | 
MAZE (S.) in Gardening, the ſame with wil- 
derneſs, or a place compoſed with abundance 
of artificial turnings, and intricate wind- 
ings ; alſo ſurprize, aſtoniſhment, fright, or 


wondering, 

MA/ZZAROTH 82 Chaldee name for 
the Zodiack, uſed Fob xxxviiic 32. for a 
conſtellation, a > 


'MEAD (S.) a pleaſant liquor compoſed of ho- 
ney and water boiled together, in which is 
infuſed cinnamon, cloves, mace, ginger, and 
the herb ro y; this- being fermented 
with yeſt, after it is fully ſettled and fine, is 
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bottled of for drinking; alſo the contraction 


— 


MEA 


5 of meadow or land kept on purpoſe for 


. graſs, &c. 
MEA DOW (S.) a field or paſture-land that 
_ yields graſs fot feeding cattle immediately, and 
while growing, and alſo for hay, &c. for the 
winter- ſtore. 
MEA GCERNESS (S.) leanneſs to a great de- 
gree, barrenneſs, poorneſs, &c. 


A MEA'/GRE (A.) lean, dry, poor in fleſh or tile, 


barrem, almoſt a ſkeleton. 
MEA. (S.) the flour of wheat-corn finely 
ground and fifted ; alſo ſo much victuals as 
a perſon eats at one time; alſo a ſei-time for 
eating. 
MEA LV (A.) any fort of fruits, as pears, ap- 
ples, &c. that eat dry and flour y, and that are 
not tart and Juicy, c. : 
 MEALY-MOU'THED (A.) one that is faint- 
\ hearted, baſhſul, or afraid to ſpeak his mind 
freely. 


MEAN (A.) ordinary, indifferent, of ſmall 


value, poor in condition c extract. 


MEAN (S.) the middle; in the Matbematichs, 


it is applied to a great many things both nu- 
merical and linear. 
MEAN (V.) to purpoſe or intend, to deſign, 
reſolve, or underſtand. | 
MEA/NDER (S.) the name of a famous river in 
Phrygia, ſaid to have 600 turnings and wind- 
ings in its courſe; alſo any intricate or difficult 
matter or buſineſs whatever. 


* 


MEA NIN G (S.) the ſenſe, purpoſe, ſignifica 


tion, or intention of words, figures, or actions. 


, MEA'NNESS (S.) poorneſs, lowneſs of con- 


dition, ſmallneſs of value, indifferency of 
behaviour, ſordidneſs of manners, or baſeneſs 
of extraction. 


MEANS (S.) methods, ways, or contrivances 


to do or effect a thing; alſo the eſtate, in- 
come, wealth, or fortune of a perſen ; alſo 
certain numbers produced by multiplying any 
number into itſelf, and that product into it- 
ſelf, and that again into itſelf, &c, the num- 
bers taken between unity, and the laſt num- 
ber ſo produced, are called continual means, 
as 3, 9, 81, 6581, where, 3, 9, 81, ate con- 
tinual means between 1 and 6581, or 3, 9, 

between 1 and 81, &c. 

MEAR or MEER (S.) ſometimes means a 
wet, marſhy field, ſometimes a land mark, 
or ſtone ſet at the boundaries of grounds, 
and ſometimes the meaſure of 30, 31, or 
32 yards in length in fields, &c, where mines 
are found, 

MEA'SLES (S.) a diſeaſe incident to childre 

and young perſons, whoſe chief ſeat is in the 
ſkin, occaſioning a general appearance of 
eruptions not tending to ſuppuration, with a 

fever, which if not carefully looked after, in. 
clines the” patient to a conſumption, by af- 
fitting him with very violent coughs. 

MEA/SURABLE (A.) that may or can be 
meaſured z alſo moderate, or within reaſonable 


compaſs. | 


MEA'SURE (S.) ſome determinate quantity 


M E C 


2ppvinted to be a ſtandard or common gang® 


kor things to be denominated by, as to the:r 


length, breadth, and thickneſs; ſo a mile is 
a common meaſure for the A iſtance of places 
a gallon for liquids, a yard for cloth, a year 
for time, &c, theſe have greater or leſſer de- 
nominations, according as they are applied 
but are all reduced to ſome of theſe, 


MEA/SURING (S.) the art of finding the con- 


tent of ſuperficies and ſolids, being that part 
of practical mathematicks, which is now 
commonly made a trade of by meaſuring the 
work of painters, glaziers, carpenters, brick. 
layers, &c, between workmen and employer, 


MEAT (S.) any kind of victuals and proviſions 
- for man or beaſt, but in a particular manner 


any ſort of eatable fleſh, 


MEA'TUS (S.) in general, ſignifies any paſſage 


whatever; and ſo in Surgery, is applied to 
veins, arteries, the lymphatick veſſels, and 
the chylous ducts, &c. and receives particular 
names according to the office it is to per- 
form, as the meatus auditorius, or the audi- 
tory paſſage,” which begins from the cavity of 
the inner part of the ear, and is cloathed 
with a thin ſkin as far as the brim of the 
tympanum, or drum of the ear, whoſe office 
is to receive the air and audible ſpecies, and 


ſo contain the wax; ſo any other paſſage is 
called a meatus, as meatus urinarius, or the 


urinary paſſage, &c, 


MEA/WING (S.) the noiſe or crying of a cat, 
MECHA'/NICAL or MECHA'NICK (A.) 
| ſomething performed by the hand, or with- 


out ſenſe, reaſon or intelligence in the thing, 
as motion in a clock, &c. alſo mean, poor, 
low, or baſe in degree or order, as the ſon or 
daughter of a handicraftſman, in oppoſition 
to the ſon or dau;hter of a nobleman, &, 
This term is applied to many things, as, ne- 
chanical philoſophy, is that which undertakes 
to account for the appearances or phznomena 
of nature from the principles of mechanicks, 
taking in the conſideration of motion, reſt, 
figure, ſize, &c, and this is ſometimes called 
the corpuſcular philoſophy, 

Mechanical Aﬀe#ions, is much the ſame 
with philoſophy, they being the properties 


that ariſe from body or matter, ſo or ſo 


modified, and in ſuch particular bulks, mo- 
tions, &c, | 

Mechanical Powers, are thoſe fimple ma- 
chines from which all others are made or com- 
poſed, and called the lever, balance, wheel, 
pully, wedge and ſcrew, 


MECHA'NICKS (S.) are thoſe operations 


which are performed as well by the Jabour of 
the hands, as of the brain, a {kill enabling 
the workman unſeen in mathematical m_ 
ſities perfectly to work, and finiſh any a 
ble work demonſtrated, or demonſtrable o 
the mathematician; and ſometimes the 
workmen themſelves are called by this ere 
both by way of diſtinction and e 
alſo that part of mathematicks that e - 
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 ME'CHANISM (S.) the material conſtruction 


ſtrokes of art, and then as the empire de- 


o 
takes to demonſtrate the force of engines, Kc. 
is thus called. 


mpoſition of any body or engine; alſo 

hs pag or {kill of mechanics, 
ME/DAL (S.) a piece of metal repreſenting the 
faces of princes, or other illuſtrious perſons 
for arts, learning, arms, &c. on the one 
ſide, and ſome figures or emblematical repre- 
ſentations on the other or reverſe fide, All 
the lovers of antiquity. have been admirers of 
medals, becauſe either from the legend round 
or under it, the figures, &c. they frequently 
come at the explanation of what they other- 
wiſe would have been ignorant of, tho' to 
conclude what the phyfiognomy of the party 
was from the old meda!s is very precarious, | 
few having been done by excellent artiſts, | 
and moſt after the death of the perſons re- 
preſented, by the deſcendants of the parties, 
or by ſtates in honour of the hero; of this 
ſort there are a' great many Greek, Sicilian, 
and Iralian or Reman medals ſtill remaining, 
no leſs remarkable for their curioſity than 
age, The moſt beautiful of the Roman me- 
dali began about the reign of Argu/ius, and 
held on till about the time of Severus, in 
which period they were wrought in all kinds 
of metals, and finiſhed with * wonderful 


clined, ſo did the excellency of their coin 
and medals, The learned have made the uſe 
of medals very extenſive, as by the legends 
to know the characters in uſe at the time of 
their ſtamping, and from thence to judge of 
the antiquity and genuineneſs of manuſcripts; 
from hence may alſo be diſcovered the agree- 
ment between the Greek and Roman charac- 
ters, and how far the latter ſprang from the 
former, the ſeveral mutations and alterations 


MED 


this gives bs a view of their ſolemn proteſ- 


ſions, religious poſtures, and what belongs 


to their ſacrifices, their emperors haranguing 
their troops, giving audience to ambaſſadors. 
beſtowing crowns upon eaſtern princes, and 
receiving the ſubmiſſions of conquered na- 


tions; and ſince ſo much benefit may accrue - 


from true medals, the diſcovery of counterfeit 
ones may be of uſe; the firſt of this kind 
may be ſome made by the moderns, that ne- 
ver had any being among the ancients, ſuch 
as thoſe of Priam, Æncas, Tully, Virgil, the 
wiſe men of Greece, &c, others with re- 
verſes unknown to the ancients, &c. theſe 
being modern may be perceived by their being 
either not ſo bold as thoſe of real antiquity, 
or not ſo ſoft; another way of diſcovery 
is by perceiving the ſand, &c. in thoſe that 
have been caſt from real origina!s, and then 
repaired, either the field or the edges will not 
be ſufficiently round and poliſhed, as the 
hammered ones are; the weight is another 
method of diſcovering the falfification, M- 
dals are ſtruck upon extraordinary occaſions 
by all the princes of Europe, and theſe are 
called modern ones; the Duich have been 
very particular in relating every remarkable 
tranſaction of theirs by medals, ever fince 
their revolt from the Spaniſh yoke, 


MEDA'LLION (S.) medals of a very large 


ſize, ſtruck upon extraordinary occafions, 
and preſented by princes to their generals or 
other great men, as a mark of their favour 
and eſteem, for their being the inftrument of 
performing uncommon exploits, and were 
never uſed as coin, as the leſſer- ſized medals 
frequently were, | 8 


ME DDLE (V.) to concern one's ſelf or in- 


terpoſe in any thing, eſpecially belonging to 
another, 


that have been made therein from time to ME DDLING (S.) the buſying or concerning 


time, &c. from hence may alſo be learned 
the abbreviations and orthography practiſed 


one's ſelf with or about any thing belonging 
to another. 


by the ancients, by which the ſeveral altera- [ME DIAL or ME!DIATE (A.) in or belong- 


tions in the Reman language in particular may 
be reduced to their proper periods of time: 


ing to the middle, or the mean between two 
extremes, 


Upon the whole, nothing can better fix the | ME/DIATE (V.) to intercede for, or in behalf 


chronological æras and periods of time than 
coins and medals, which were ftruck by pub. 
lick authority, and upon ſolemn occaſions, 
eſpecially among the Romans, where the moft 
remarkable things of that vaſt empire are 
explained; from hence we learn the figure 
of their ancient gallies and other veſſels, with 
the manner of their engaging at ſea, and un- 
queſtionable records of the actions of their 


of another, to excuſe or leſſen & perſon's fault, 


or plead either ſome good action of his own, 


or another perſon's in his behalf, 


MEDIA/TION (S.) the act of pleading or in- | 


terceding for another; and in Arithmetick, 
it is the halving any number, or dividing it 
by 2; and in Geometry, it is called the biſ- 
ſection or bipartition of lines into two equal 
rts, ; 


pa | 
greateſt generals, their military expeditions, |MEDIA/TOR (S.) one who in a pacifick man- 


legions, diſcipline, encampments, victories, 
triumphs, of the publick bounties of their 
emperors, either in giving largeſſes or in re- 


aling taxes, their alliances and truces, the 


dignity and habit of their magiſtracy, the 
titles and date of their laws, &c. by this we 


ſee their temples and publick courts of ju- 
Ficgture z their theatres and amphitheatres ; 


ner endeavours to reconcile perſons at vari- 
ance, or to ſettle and determine diſputes be- 
tween them; in Divinity, Jeſus Chriſt is the 
Mediator of redemption between God and 
man; he is the ſurety, the ſacrifice, the 
prieſt, and the interceflor of the new cove- 
nant; he has ſezled it with his blood, hag 
propoſed the terms and conditions of it in big 
| go'pel, 
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MEDIATO/RIAL (A.) of or belonging to the 


they were wholly ſtrangers to, ſuch as fe- 


MED 
goſpel, has ioſtizutgs the form of it r 
tiſm, and repeated the ratification of jt in 
the ſacrament of his body and blood; ſome- 
times it is extended to the prieſts and mi- 
niſters of holy things, to holy and devout 
rſons yet alive, and to ſaints and angels in 
eaven. 


office or buſineſs of a mediator, 
MEDICAMENT (S,) any phyſical compoſi- 
tion uſed in the cure of any malady, 
MEDICA'STER (S.) a pretender to know- 
ledge and kill in phyſick, a quack, cheat, 
or impoſtor, | 
MEDICINABLE or MEDICINAL (A.) of a 
phyſical or healing nature, 
MEDICINE (S.) the art of knowing diſeaſes, 
and proper remedies for whatever afflicts the 
bodies of mankind, whether internal or ex- 
ternal ; anciently the knowledge of phyſicians 
extended only to external maladies, as hurts, 
bruiſes, wounds, &c, but internal affeQion: 


vers, the gout, pains in the bowels, c. and 
uſually affirmed them to be the effects of 
God's wrath or vengeance, or the product 
of evil ſpirits, or the art and ſkill of magick, 
Kc. from whence ſprung thoſe numberleſ+ 
Impoſtures of charms, philters, taliſmans, 
c. which the true application to the ſtud) 
of nature, and the virtue of plants, theaeco- 
nomy of the human ſtructure, and the cir- 
culation of the blood, has baniſhed ſo far, that 


even the moſt ignorant are delivered from 


the vile impoſition, which pretended witches 
and conjurers had expoſcd them to. 


MEDIO'CRITY (S.) a mean or middle be- 


tween any two extremes, and commonly is 


* 


" 2 to a moderation of living or the 


cumſtances of thoſe who are neither poor 


nor rich. 


ME'DITATE (v.) to ponder, think, or re-| 


fle& upon any thing very ſeriouſly end care- 
fully, in order to find gut the truth of the 
"Propoſition laid down. 1 
MED TATION (S.) ſtrict, cloſe, and retired 
thinking or pondering upon the nature and 
Properties of any thing, but is more particu- 
Party reſtrained. to pious and divine reflections 
pon the works and mercies of God, which 
* he devout diſpofition of the firſt Chriſtians 


run into ſuch extremes, as to ſequeſter the 


world, ind oftentimes leave their wives and 
families unprovided for, and which gave riſe 
t the ſeveral. pretended religious ſocieties 
« Bow in being, of both men and women, 
\  ealled monks and nuns, | 
ME/DITATIVE (A. Jinclined or apt to think, 
- © conſider, or ponder upon thoroughly. 


MEDITERRA'NEAN (A.) any place incloſed 
within two or more lands, or what is called 
z 11/54 OA 

Mediterranean Sea, chat ſea which lies be- 
_ tween Eurgpe, Ala, and Africa; it is divided 


MEE 
traits of Gibraltar, has Europe to the north 
Aſia to the eaſt, and Africa on the e 
its parts are differently enominated, as that 
branch between Spain, France, and Tah, is 
called the Hyrrbenian Sea; that between 
Ttaly to the weſt, Greece and Dalmatia to the 
eaſt, the Adriatick (now commonly called 
the gulf of Venice) and the Lonian Sea ; that 
which parts Greece from Afia to the Darda- 
nels, formerly called the Egean Sea, is now 
called the Archipelago ;' that which expands 
Itſelf between Greece and Afq as far as Con- 
fantinople, is called the Propontis ; and that 
much more extended ſea, north of Con- 
Pantinople, between Europe to the north and 
weſt, Aſia to the eaſt, and Anatolia to the 
ſouth, is called the Euxine or Black Sea. 
MEDITRUNA (S.) a Pagan goddeſs, whom 
the ancients believed to prefide over medi- 
cines, and appointed feſtivals to her horour, 
called Meditrinaha, in which they offered 
her new and old wine, drinking a little of 
each in the form of a medicine, eſteeming 
wine moderately taken as a preſervative a- 
gainſt molt diſcaſes. 
MEDIUM (S,) the mean or middle between 
two extremes; alſo the conſtitution or frame 
of any ſpace thro* which bodies move, cr 
in which they act, as the air or the water 
common and known to us, beſides which, 
there is the ſubtle or ethereal medium, or an- 
other of a much finer and penetrating nature 
than that we are acquainted with, and which 
fills the ſpace of the npper regions accorcing 
to the opinion of ſome philoſophers ; the af. 
trologers have what the; call the medium ch 
or the middle heaven, which is the tenth 
houſe or angle of the ſouth in an aſtrologi - 
cal figure, in which planets and ſtars have 
the greateſt altitude that they can have, and 
act with the greateſt vigour and efficacy; it 
ſignifies kings, governors, commanders, and 
all ſorts of magiſtrates; alſo promotions, 
honour, &c, | 
ME'DLAR (S.) a fruit ſo called, ſomewhat 
like a pear. 


concern himſelf with other people's affairs, 
ME'DLY (S.) a confuſed mixture or jumble 
of various things together. 
MEEK (S.) mild, gentle, quiet, difficult to 
provoke or make angry, patient, long-ſut- 
fering. | 2 
MEE'KNESS (S.) that happy, quiet, fi 
gentle diſpoſition of mind, that is not 6a 
provoked or ſtirred up to anger. 3 
MEEN or MIEN (S.) the air or carriage © 
a a perſon's countenance, or body. þ 
MEER .or MERE (S.) e «if 
m | mar town, but 1s f 
my en from Loudon $7 compuieꝭ, 
and 303 meaſyred miles. wy 
MEER (A.) dqwaright, arrant, poſitive, 


from the weltern or 2 Hantick Sea by the 


- bs 


ken. (S.) A meaſuze of ground ei ants 


ME/DLER (S.) a buſy-body, ane that loves to | 
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| the Miners in Darbyſhire, and other places, in 

: quantity from 30 to 32 yards in length. 

t MEET. (A.) proper, fit, right; juſt; equitable, 

MEET or METE (v.) to meaſure; alſo to 
come together like tworperſons that are go- 


n . 
| ing contrary ways; alfo to aſſemble or gather 
, — perſons in one place for acts 
at of devotion, pleaſuve, bufineſs, &e. 
1 MEE!TNESS (S.) properneſt, fitneſs, juſtneſs, 
w ſuitableneſs. | | 
dt MEGALFE'SIA. (S.) a ſolemn feftival celebrated 
2 among the Romans on the 12th of April, in 
at honour of the great mother of the gods call- 
* ed Cybele or Rhea, at whieh were games and 
nd combats held before the temple of that god- 
he deſs; the women danced in the proceſſion, 
and the magiſtrates walked in their robes, 
mM the figure of the goddeſs being carried before 
lie them, | 
1 ME!GRIM (s.) a very troubleſome diſtemper 
ed in the head, that occaſions great pain in the 
of temples, or fore-part of the head, ſometimes 
ing accompanied with ſwimmings, noiſes, and 
a- ſwaonings. 
ME LA (S.) the name of a ſurgeon's inſtru- 
een ment, commonly called a probe, or tent, 
me made of filver or ivory, of various forms 
or according to the parts it is intended to be 
ater applied to, and ſometimes uſed in extracting 
ch, the ſtone out of the bladder. 
an- MELANCHO'LICK- or ME'LANCHOLY(A,) | 
ture of a diſpoſition inclined to melancholy, pen- 
nich ſiuveneſs, or over and above thoughtfulneſs; 
ding alſo any thing that is productive of ſuck a 
al- diſpofition. 
ch MELA'SSES (S.) the ſediment that ariſes | 


from 8 refining of ſugar, commonly called 
treacle, 177 | 

MELCOMB or ME'/LCOMB REGIS (S.) in 
Dorſetfpire, on the ſide of the Wey, over- 
againſt Weymouth, to which it is joined by a 
handſome timber bridge ; theſe two towns 
are now incorporated into one body; and 
governed by a mayor, aldermeny &c. but 
the two towns both ſend each two members 
to parliament; there are two good tnarkets 
weekly on Tueſday and Friday z diftant 
from London 106 computed, and x 32 mea- 
fured miles, 


and largeſt towns in England, that is not a 
market town, 

MELILOT (S. ) a ſort of ſweet-ſcented trefoil 
of a digeſting mollifying nature, for which 
with the juice of this herb, c. and applied 

Fay chilblains and other inflaminativas. 15 
- LIORATE (V.) to ripen, ſoften, molli- 

MELIORAFION (5.9 © ripening, foftening 

ION (S. ipenin 
— (S.) a ri , ng, 
MELITES (s.) a 
Mo N colour, 
ET (S.) a diſeaſe that grows in a di 
{cab upon the heel of a horſe's foot, ! 


ME'LFORD (s.) in Suffolk, one of the beſt | 


reaſon, a ſalve called by this name, is made- 


precious ſtone eta orange 


MEM 
MELLYFEROUS (A.) of a nature proper for 
bearing and producing honey), .. .. 
MELLIFLUENT or MELLIFLUOOS (A.) 

ſweet or flowing with honey, or any ſweet 
matter; alſo eloquent or charming in beau- 
tiful language. | nd 
ME'LLOW (A.) ſoft through age or N 6 
tender, choice, full of, or inter mixe with 
marrow and fatnefs ; alſo a term for a perſon 
that is almoſt drunk, © _ ; 
ME'LLOWNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition ef 
ripeneſs, marrowineſs, or richneſs of meat 
_ drink, by its extraordinary goodneſs and 
ull age, | 
MELO'/DIOUS {A.) muſical, harmonious, plea- 
ſant, or charming in ſound, 415 55 
MELODIOUSNESs (S.) the delicatenefs, mu- 
ficalneſs, or harmoniouſneſs of any ſounds, 
ME LOD Y (S.) harmony, muſicalneſs, or 
pleaſantneſs of an air or ſong tune. | 
ME'LOPES (S.) certain ſpots or Rains in the 
fleſh, occaſioned by the violence of a malig- 
| nant or peſtilential fever. | : 
ME'LOS (S.) a diſtemper in the eye, that oc- 
caſions it to burſt out of the uyeous coat, 
and appears like a ſmall app, | | 
MELPO'MENE (S.) one of the nine muſes, 
ſaid fo be the inventreſs of tragedies, repre- 
ſented with a ſedate and grave countenance, 
richly habited, holding ſcepters and crowns in 
one fand, and a poniard in the other. 
MELT (V.) to diſſolve, or become from à firm 
ſolid ſtate into a liquid condition, as fat, or 
butter is by heat, ſs any ſort of metals 
the ſame ; likewiſe ſnow, ice, ſugar, &c, alſo 
a cant word for extravagantly. ſpending any 
conſiderable ſum of money. | 55 
MEL TERS (S.) particular workmen who 
melt the bullion in the Mint, to ſtandard. it, 
and make it fit for coining ; alſo thoſe who 
| refine or purify fat, and make it fit for tal; 
low, workable by the candle-makers or tal 
low-chandlers.  _ 35 
ME'/LTON-MOWBRAY (S.) in Leiceſterſpire, 
well ſeated in a fertile ſoil, and on the banks 
of the Eye, which almoſt encircleth it, over 
which are two fine ſtone bridges; it is ® 
pretty large, well-built town, and has à con- 
fiderable market weekly on Tueſday, for corn, 
cattle, proviſions, &c. diſtant from Londen 77 
computed, and 88 meaſured miles. 


| ME/MBER (S.) in Aratcmy, is an organical ho- 


dy made up of ſeveral fimilar parts defigned 
for the performance of voluntary aGians z 
alſo any of the exterior parts of a tree ati 
from, or growing out of the trunk of a tiee, 
or body of an animal; and in Soczety, it fige 
nifies ſometimes a profeſſor of ſome pattitu- 
lar opinions, or one that is free of a com 
pany, or that is a repreſentative in parliamen 
for a town, city, &. or in general, a ſub» 
ject of a kingdom or commonwealth. 
ME'MBRANE (.) 4 nervous, fibrous, bigad, 
plain, _— dilatable ſubſtance, which 


en the bowels, the' gieat cavities & the 
2 ; TL: : ; body, ; 


MEN 
body, the muſcles, &c, and is endowed with 
an exquiſite, quick, and ſharp ſenſation. 
ME'MBRANOUS (A.) full, or repleniſhed 
with membranes, ſomething like or belong- 
ing to a membrane, ; 


ME/MBRED (A.) in Heraldry, is when the 


deal and legs of a bird are differently co- 


loured from the body. 

MEMBRE'TTO (S.) in Architecture, is a pi- 
laſter that ſupports an arch; and theſe are 
frequently fluted, but never exceed nine flu- 
tings or channels; it is common to adorn 
door-caſes, the fronts of galleries and chim- 
ney- pieces with them, and alſo to bear up 
the cornices and freezes of wainſcots with 
them, 

MEMOVRS (S.) are properly ſuch hiſtories of 
facts as are wrote either by the parties them- 
felves immediately concerned, or at leaſt were 
eye witneſſes to them, though many books 


go under, this name that are not ſo qualified; 


it ,is ſometimes applied to the journals of 
learned ſocieties, and ſometimes to the repre- 
fentations or papers delivered by ambaſſadors 
from or to kings, princes, or ſtares, 

MEMORABLE. ( A.) ſomething remarkable 
or worthy to be continued in remembrance, 
either upon account of the benefit received, 
and fo to excite joy and thankſgiving, as 
the revolution in 1688, or of damage ſuſ- 
tained or threatned, as of the fire of London 
in 1666. | , 

ME'/MORABLENESS (S.) of a nature or qua- 
lity deſerving to be remembered. 

MEMORA/NDUM (S.) a minute or ſhort 
note made or taken of any thing to perpetuate 
the remembrance of it, and to prevent miſtakes 
and forgetfulneſs. 

MEMORIAL (S.) the repreſentation of a 

matter or thing, which ought to be accord- 
ing to the truth, it being applied to a re- 
monſtrance made by one prince or ſtate to 
another, of the ſtate or condition of ſome- 
thing complained of; alſo a monument or 

© tomb-ſtone ſet up in honour of ſome great 
man or action. 

MEMORY (S.) that faculty of the mind or 
ſoul, whereby paſt things are repreſented to 
the mind as if preſent.; in Anatomy, it is the 
retention, marks, or footſteps impreſſed in 


ſeveral places in the barky ſubſtance, or | 


folding fibres of the brain, by the motion of 
objects. 
ME MPHTT ES (S.) a ſort of Egyptian ſtone, 
reported to be endued with this property, 
that if pulverized and laid upon a member 
that is to be cut off, it will deaden it, ſo that 
the patient feels no pain in the operation. 


ME'NACE (V.) to threaten, huff, vapour, talk 


big, or pretend to great matters, 
ME'NACES (S.) threatnings, or the pouring 
cout of angry expreſſions, 

MEND (V.) to improve, grow better, repair, 
or reform from a wicked to a good life. 


ME'NDICANT or ME'NDICANT FRIAR,&, | 


MEN 
(S.) certain religious orders in the church of 
Rome, politically kept up to be a continu! 

charge upon the people, who under the no- 

tion of a voluntary gift, are obligated to be 
at a greater charge than any tax the church 
or ſtate could, with any ſhew of reaſon, or 
pretext of juſtice, lay upon them for their 
maintenance; there are four ancient orders, 
who having no lands, go from houſe to houſe 
begging the alms, which in a manner, con. 
ſider ing all things, may juſtly be called rob. 
bing or plundering the people, wiz. the Car- 
melites, Facobins, Cordeliers, and Auguſlines ; 
to theſe may be added the Capuchins, Recol- 
lets, Minims, and others of a later date. 

ME/NDING (S.) the act of repairing a houſe, 
garment, &c. that is defective, or the Rate of 
health that is increaſing after ſickneſs; alſo 
the alteration of trade, or any thing elſe for 
the better, &c. 

ME'NDLESHAM (S.) in Suffolk, a ſmall 
town, ſeated in the midſt of the Dirt, has a 
handſome church, and a ſmall market weekly 
on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 65 com- 
puted, and 76 meaſured miles, : 


| ME/NI (S.) the name of an ancient goddeſs, 


worſhipped particularly by the Jes, which 
the prophets Iſaiab and Feremiab reprove 
them for, the one under the name of queen 
of heaven or the moon, and the other by 
Meni, which is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
Aſtarta and Venus Cœleſtis. Feremiab re- 

roaches them with honouring the queen of 

eaven ſo far, that the fathers lighted the 
fire, the mothers kneaded the cakes, and the 
children gathered the wood, and they in return 
for his rebuke aſſure him, that they would 
worſhip her as their fathers had done beſote 
them; becauſe that from the time of their 
ceaſing to ſacrifice to her they had been af. 
flicted with ſword and famine. 

ME/NIAL (A.) of or belonging to the infide 
of a houſe, as a ſervant that is to clean or 
do the work about the houſe, is called a 
menial ſervant. Re 

MENI'NGES (S.) two thin ſkins which incloſe 
the ſubſtance of the brain. 

MENVSCUS (S.) a ſmall or little moon. 

Meniſcus Glaſſes, ſuch as are convex en 
the outfide, and concave on the infide, like 
watch-glaſſes that cover, or are put over the 
dial plates, 1 | 

ME/NIVER or MENEVER (S.) a milk- 
white fur or ſkin of a ſmall Muſcovian 
animal. 8 

MENS Es (S.) the natural or monthly pura 
tions belonging to the female ſex, or excte- 
tions of blood from the vagina of the womb, 
being as it were the purification of the body, 
which begin uſually in healthy perſons os 
13 or 14 years old, and ceaſe naturally Fx 
women with child, and in thoſe ſo far ad- 
vanced in years, as to be paſt chile berg, 

of which it is an infallible ſign, and gener 7 
ceaſes in thoſe that give ſuck, MEN 
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of belonging to the menſes, 
eriodical purgations. 


/NNSTRUUM (S.) that which is to be diſtil- 
105 or a liquor which corrodes metals and diſ- 
ſolves ſtones, as vinegar, aqua fortis, ſpirit of 
wine, &c, ſometimes it is taken for the caput 


mortuum which is left after diſtillation, 


ME/NNSURABLE (A.) that is capable of being 


meaſured. 


MENSURA!TION (S.) meaſuring, and is ge- 
nerally applied to the art of meaſuring geo- | 
metrical ſuperſicies and ſolids, whereby the 

quantity of work done, or to be done, or ſtuff 
uſed, or required to be uſed, is computed, and 
from thence the value of Jand or charge of 


buildings, &c. may be known. | 
ENTAL (A. ) belonging to the mind. 
Mental Reſervation, is words ſpoken with 


appearing to the hearer under a diſguiſe with 
a different meaning. : 


hint or name a perſon or thing to others. 
ERA CEOUS (A.) pure, unmixed, without 
any adulteration. 
ME/RCANTILE (A) in the manner and form 
of a merchant or publick trader; and amang 
Us, refers to the laws, cuſtoms, &c, of thoſe 
gentlemen that trade in, or to foreign parts 
and commodities. ; 
MERCA/TOR's CHART or PROJECTION 
(S.) a deſcription or projection of the globe 
or face of the earth in plano, wherein the 
degrees upon the meridian increaſe towards 
the poles, in the ſame proportion that the 
parallel circles decreafe upon the globe; this 
is chiefly uſed by marigers, becauſe of its 
exaCtneſs and eaſineſs both in the uſe and 
conſtruction, and called Mercator's, becauſe 
he, in the time that the true inventor, Mr, 


it under his name; ſo that an account of a 
Voyage taken or marked down upon, os by 
one of theſe charts, is called Mercator's ſail- 
ing, by the navigators, 


ſirous of reward, avariciouſneſs. 
ERCENARY (A.) of a diſpoſition that 
will do nothing without money or reward, 


quently liable or eaſy to be bribed or cor- 
rupted. 7: 
IERCER (s.) a tradeſman that ſells 
— of all ſorts, ready wrought, 
3 (S.) goods that mercers ſell, or 
0, * | 
LERCHANDIZE (S.) any ſort of vendible 
goods or commodities 3 alſo any trade or 
buſineſs of traffick. . 
IERCHANDUZE (V.) to traffick or trade 


m any fort of goods, eſpecially to or from 
oreign parts, 


a double entendre, by which the real intention 
and purpoſe of the ſpeaker is concealed, by 


[ENTION (V.) to ſpeak or take notice of, to 


Ilright, was gone a long voyage, publiſhed 


and any thing with or for it, and ſo conſe- | 


_ $ or MENSTRUAL (A.) of 
MENSTRUGUS. of or any monthly 


ERCENARINESS (S.) covetouſneſs, de- 


li 


4 


MER. | 
trading, or dealing, but particularly foreign 


trade. 


will vend; faſhionable, in good order, and 
fit for uſe. 1 


is a ſhip fitted qut not only with the neceſ- 
ſaries of a voyage, but with commodities for 
trade, to which it is peculiarly appropriated, 
and ſo has ſeldem more hands than are ſuf- 
ficient to work the ſhip, or conduct it through 


or in times of war, where convoys are not 
to be got. 

ME'RCHANT TAVLORS (S.] a ſelect com- 
pany among the ſeveral diſtinctions of the 
city of London, of which ſeven kings have 
been members, wiz. Richard II. and III. 
Edward IV, Henry IV, V. VI, and VII. 
They are, at this day, a very conſiderable 
company, though their appellation is but 
contemptible, and the occupation by the vulgar 
deſpiſed and ignominiouſly treated. 

MERCHE (S.) in Cambridgeſhire, a very mean 
town, but has a ſmall market weekly on 

Friday; diſtant from Lo 67 computed, 

and 79 meaſured miles, IT 

ME'RCIFUL (A.) tender-heatted, pitiful, or 
compaſſionate, Fs 5 

ME RCIFULNESS (S.) of a compaſſionate 

diſpoſition, full of tenderneſs and charity, 

inclined to relieve the miſerable, and forgive 
offences. | 7 | 


and diftreſs, | | 
ME/RCILESSNESS (S.) cruelty, tyrannicalneſe, 
hard- heartedneſs. | 
MERCU'RIAL (A.) lively, briſk, full of action, 
ingenious, inventive, &c. | 
Mercurial Phoſphorus, a pleaſant and in- 
nocent experiment of producing light, by 
ſhaking mercury in vacuo, 
MERCURIA/LE (S.) an aſſembly of the par- 
liament of Paris, held the firſt Wednefday 
after St, Martin's day, and the firſt Wed- 
neſday after Fafter-week, where the firlk 
preſident and one of the attorneys general 
ſpeak againſt the cheats and diſorders com- 
mitted in the adminiſtr ing of juſtice ; alſo 
the ſpeech itſelf is called by this name; and 


reprimand, | | : 
MERCU/RIALIST (S.] among the A/rologers, 
is one that is born under the planet Mercury ; 


and among Us, at this time, it is ſpoke of 
gant uſe of quickfilver, both properly and im- 
properly, _ TN VL, 

MERCU/RIALS (S.) medicines made up, pre- 


quickſilver. 


ren br me (S.] all forts of traffick, 


ME'RCHANTABLE (A.) any fort of goods. 
that are in ſuch a condition as the market 


ME'RCHANT-MAN (S.) among the Samen, 


its voyage, without regard to fighting or de- 
fence, unleſs in dangerous places for pirates, 


ME'RCILESS (A.) cruel, hard-hearted, with- - | 
out compaſſion, unmoved at another's miſery, 


ſometimes it means any publick reproof and 


one that gives into the common and extrava- -- 


pared with, or compounded of mercury or 


ME'RCURIES (s.) the. ſellers or carriers. ©, _ __ 
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news-papers from houſe to houſe ; alſo the | 
name of thoſe who keep to receive news 
1 s from the printing offices in large par- 
. cels, on purpoſe to diſtribute them to the 
carriers or hawkers. 
| ME'RCURY (s.) vulgatly called quickfilver ; 
this name is given by the chymiſts to all li- 
quids that will not take fire, whether ſpiritu- 
ous, acid, or aqueous; ſome call the ſpirit 
drawn from plants or animals by this name, 
and others any acid chymical liquor what- 
ever; it is one of the chymical principles by 
which they pretend to ſolve the phenomena 
of nature; with the Herald, it means the 
urple colour; with the Aftronomers, it is the 
of all the planets, and loweſt, except 
the moon, though in ſome ſyſtems he is 
placed in the ſun's deferent, without any 
proper orb of his own, only an epicycle, 
whereby he is ſometimes placed above the 
fun, and rendered invifible; experience aſ- 
fares us he is never above 28 degrees remo- 
ved from the ſun, nor Venus above 48, and 
therefore neither of them can ever make any 
aſpect with the fun, but a conjunction, 
which in truth is none; this planet is of a 
duſky colour, and but ſeldom ſeen ; his mean 
motion is 59 minutes and 8 ſeconds, but 
- , ſometimes ſo ſwift, that he goes a whole de- 
tree and 40 minutes in a day; the aſtrolo- 
-  gers ſay his nature is various, and partici- 
? ates much with the planet he is with, or 
d by, but that in his own nature he is 
cold and dry, a great ſtirrer up of winds, 
and being ſtrong, ſignifies a good wit, or one 
of a ſubtle, politick, ſtudious diſpoſition; but 
When ill dignified, a whimſical, careleſs, | 
troubleſome, prating, lying buffoon, &c. a- 
mong the Ancients he is called the meſſen- 
yer of the gods, and was worſhipped as the 
eity that immediately preſided over learn- 
ing, eloquence, and trade; the Greeks call 
him Hermes, or the interpreter of the will of 
the gods; he is ſaid to be the inventor of 
muſic, which others aſcribe to Apollo, and 
many other things are allowed him, which 
we have as little to ſay to, as that he was the 
ſon of Jupiter, begotten upon Maia, &c. 
ME'RCY (S.) a virtue that influences or in- 


\\ 


2 — 


„„ 


ſpires our minds with compaſſion for the mi- 


ſeries and misfortunes of our brethren, and 
inclines us to forgive thoſe who have any 
ways offended us; in the Scripture Language, 
thoſe acts of goodneſs beſtowed upon the 

_ creature by Almighty God, are called mercies. 
MERCY-SEA'T (S.) in the Jeroiſb Church, 
was the covering of the ark of the covenant, 
or of the holy cheſt, in which the tables of 

x. the law were depofited, made of gold, at the 
two ends whereof were fixed the two che- 
rubims of the ſame metal, which by their 
wings extended forward, ſeemed to form a 
. throne for the Majeſty of God, who in 
ſcripture. is repreſented to us as fitting be- 
tween the cherubims, and the ark itſelf was 


NM E R 


as it were his foot - ſtool; it eb 
that God gave his oracles to Ie n A wy. 8 
high: prieſt that conſulted him; in the . , three 
ckfiaſitcal-flyl: of the Chriſtian church, the to pa 
crown-Work, or canopy over the altar is cl) manu! 
5 oy this name, and ſometimes the confer. ME RI 
. the m 
MERETRICIOUS {A.) of a luſtful, whori ſerver 
inclination or diſpoſition. 7, puniſh 
MERIDIAN (s.) a circle of the ſphere puſſu Droine 
from north to ſouth, under which all people three { 
have noon at the ſame time. Geographer of mer 
uſe meridians to mark the longitudes, that i is no 
to ſhew how much one place is more eaſt ar action, 
weſt than another, taking the length of the beſtow 
world from eaſt to weſt ; and fo having a f- ciency 
ed term, they ſettle a firſt meridian, from of cond 
whence they begin to reckon the longitudes and rey 
drawing from weſt to eaſt, Moſt geogr. wages 
phers have choſen the Canary iſlands in the ME'RIT 
weſt of Africa for the firſt meridian; the niſhrye! 
Dutch make it paſs through the Terri perſon « 
iſland and the Cape Yerd, and the French MERITC 
through the weſt part of the iſland of I ſerves re 
more weſterly, as Ptolemy did, which makes MERITO 
a difference of two degrees, 44 minutes worthin 
The Portugueſe have ſettled their firſt mi MERITC 
dian about. 10 degrees beyond thit, viz za rope, 
through Tercera, one of the Azores toward ME'RLO! 
.* America, becauſe, as they ſay, the needl parapet 1 
touched with a Joad-ftone, (which varietk a battery 
and declineth almoſt every where elſe) it next the 
Tercera iſland points directly north; fro height i! 
this account the readers of voyages ma ME'RMA 
eaſily perceive that notice muft be carefully reported 
taken of the firſt meridian, or they will makt man, an 
ſtrange work with the ſituation of places i ſtory is 
reſpect of eaſt and weſt, and that the mat ported by 
ter itfelf js altogether arbitrary; on the globe to tempt. 
is is 1 e braſs circle, in which th niouſly; 
globe itſelf turns upon its axis, the top an firm, the 
bottom of which are the repreſentative pole called me; 
of the world, - 5 up to the 
Meridian Altitude, is the greateſt height raldry, & 
the ſun, or any ſtar above the horizon of anf ME'RRIM. 
place, and when the ſun comes to this circle a feaſting, 
it is noon or mid-day, and when a ſtar come » divert! 
to it, it is full ſouth, NP RRINI 
MERC DIONAl. (A.) of or belonging to H fulneſs, b 
ſouth, or towards the ſouth. ; 8 mind. 
Meridional Difference, in Navigation, is th MERRY ( 
difference of longitude between any place on. 
ſhip came from, and now is in, MESE'NTE 
MERIO'NETHSHIRE (S.) in Nerth-Wats, ntanæum 
exceeding mountainous and rocky, very u Ty 887 ar 
pleaſant, and generally inclined to barrennel pre ye 
bearing but thin crops of corn, yet i fout © abdom 
to feed good flocks of ſheep and herds of ca : Kam ar: 
tle; the mountains are ſo high, that" Frm Ge 5 
ny places two men may ſtand and diicout 8 3 whic 
together, each upon a ſeparate mountain, * N nich ti 
muſt travel ſeveral miles before re fror 
meet; it is well watered with vet th * fro 
ſtored with deer, fowl and fiſh; it 5 . | ele gland 
bend fan 


thinly inhabited, though it lies on 
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for 35 miles in length, and is about 108 
1 ra it contains 37 pariſhes and 
three market- towns, and ſends one member 


| to parliament; its principal commodity or 


manufacture is wrought cottons. 


ME RTT 1 deſert, worth, exoellency, or 


the moral goodneſs of mens actions that de- 
ſerve reward ; and ſometimes it is applied to 
puniſhment for ill doing, &c. The School 
Divines, in their diſputes, have diſtinguiſhed 
three ſorts of merit, and call one by the name 
of merit of congruity, which is, when. there 
is no proportion between the reward and the 
action, but the goodneſs and liberality of the 
beſtower makes up, and accepts of the defi- 
ciency of the action; the other they call mer: 
of condignity, and that is, where the action 


and reward are proportionable, as a ſervant's 


wages and his work, &c. 


MERIT (V) to deſerve either reward or pu- 


niſhment for the good or bad actions that a 
rſon does. 


MERITO/RIOUS (A.) ſomething that de- 


ſerves reward or encouragement, &c. 


MERITO'RIOUSNESS (S.) deſervingneſs, 


worthineſs of reward and encouragement. 


MERTTOT (S.) childrens play at ſwinging in 
a rope, 
MERLON (S.) in Fortification, that part of a 


parapet which is between two embrazures of 
a battery, whoſe length is commonly 9 foot 
next the guns, and 6 on the out- ſide, its 
height is 6 foot, and thickneſs 18. 


ME'RMAID (S.) an imaginary ſea- monſter, 


reported to have the upper parts like a wo- 
man, and the lower parts like a fiſh ; this 
ſtory is taken from the Syrens that are re- 
ported by the old poets to have endeavoured 
to tempt. Ulyſſes, Cc. by ſinging very harmo- 
nioufly ; ſome hiſtorians and travellers af- 
firm, they have ſeen creatures like what are 


called mermen and mermaids, but nene come | 


up to the draughts of them in painting, he- 
raldry, &c. 


ME'RRIMENT or ME'RRY-MAKING(S.) 


a feaſting, jollity, or company met together 
to divert themſelves. 


ME'RRINESS (S.) pleaſantneſs, gayneſs, cheer- 


fulneſs, briſkneſs, or livelineſs of diſpoſition 
or mind, | 


TRAY (A.) gay, lively, briſk, frolick, jo- 
und. ; | 
MESE'NTERY (3.) the membrane of the pe- 


ritonzum double, enriched with glandules, 
acrves, arteries, veins, chyliferous and lym- 


phatick yefſels ; it is fituated in the middle of | - 


e abdomen, and contains the inteſtines in 
a wonderful manner; it has a great glan- 
dule in the middle called pancreas aſellii, 
about which are ſeveral other leſſer glanduler, 
to which the milky veſſels of the firſt rank 
fand, from the inteftines and lymphatick 
veſſels, from the liver and other parts; from 
theſe glandules again the milky veſſels of the 


. %cond rank aſcend to. the vellels that carry 


MES 
the maſs of chyle, and diſcharge themſelves 


into it; it is of a circular figure wit nar- 


colon and beginning of the rectum are tied; 
it is about four fingers and a half in diame- 
ter; its circumference being full of plaits.and 
foldings, is about three ells in length; it is 
ſtrongly tied or faſtened to the three ficſt 
vertebræ of the loins. | , 
ME'SLIN or MA'SLIN (S.) a mixed fort of 
corn or meal, as wheat and rye to make 
| bread with; alſo the bread ſo made. 
MESN or MEASNE (S.) a Lat term, figni- 
fying him who is lord of a manor, and ſo 


ſelf holds of the king or ſuperior lord; alſo 
the name of a writ where the tenant 1s diſ- 
trained for ſervice due from the meſn to the 
ſuperior lord, | * 
ME'/SNAGERY or MANAGER (S.) the 
art of prudently regulating a family. 
MESOLA'BE or MESOLABIUM (S.) a ma- 
thematical inſtrument invented by the old 
mathematicians, for the finding two mean 
proportionals mechanically, which they could 
not geometrically, conſiſting of three paral- 
lelograms moving in a groove to certain in- 
terſections. ; 
MESS (S.) a portion or quantity of victuals 
appointed for one or more perſons, "eſpecially 
on board a ſhip; on ſhore it is commomy ap- 
plied to a ſmall porringer full of brath or 
other ſort of ſpoon-meat, 5. TTY 
MESS (V.) to eat together out of one and the 
ſame diſh, or of one and the ſame joint of 
meat, particularly ſpoken of the manher of 
eating on ſhip-board; | 
MESSAGE (S.) the particular buſineſs or er- 
rand that any one is ſent about. 
ME'SSENGER (S.) a perſon that is ſent from 
one place and perſon to another to deliver 
meſſages, or go of errands ; there are alſo 
many officers belonging to the ſtate, that are 
called by this name, ſome immediately un- 
der the command and direction of the ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate, that are always in a rea- 
dineſs to be ſent with a diſpatch, either fo- 
' reign or domeſtick; they are alſo employed 
to take up perſons for high treaſon, or 
other offences againſt the ſtate, with the 
ſecretaries warrants, that do not properly 
fall under the cognizance of the common 
law, and which ſometimes are not proper 
to be publickly known what they are; for 
which purpoſe the meſſengers houſes are al- 
lowed to be made priſons, and the govern- 
ment allows them 6s. 8 d. per day; when 


ling allowance is ſtated, vis. to Paris 30/7. 
to Holland 251. to Edinburgh 30 l. to Ircland 
o l. and fo proportionably for a ſhorter or 
Archer diſtance; there are twenty of them 
always in waiting, who are relieved monthly 
and thas diſtributed, four at court, five at 


f each ſecretary”s office; two at the third office 
| KE 


. - tor 


row production, to which the end of the 


hath tenants holding of him, tho* he him 


they are diſpatched abroad, their travel- 


MES 


for North- Britain, three at the council- office, 


and one at the lord chamberlain's z their ſa- 
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laries are 45“. per annum, and the place is 
uſually purchaſed for about 3001. Beſides 
theſe; every court of juſtice has officers under 
this character, and particularly the exchequer, 
where the four pourſuivants go by this name; 


there is alſo a perſon kept by the ſtate on 


purpoſe to go in ſearch for, and ſeize treaſon- 
able books and libels in printers or bookſellers 


ſhops or houſes, called in an eſpecial manner 


the meſſenger of the preſs, 


MESS AH (S.) properly ſignifies the Anointed, 


and is principally given to that Sovereign 
Deliverer that was expected by the Jus, 
and whom they vainly do expect even to 
this day, ſince he is already come at the 
appointed time in the perſon of our Lord 
and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. They were uſed 


to anoint kings, high prieſts, and ſome- 


times prophets, but this anointing was ex- 
ternal, but that of Chriſt was rather ſymbo- 
liczl and ſpiritual, by the endowment of the 
mind with/ ſupernatural wiſdom, power, and 
ſtrength of the Holy Ghoſt, - The ancient 
prophets had foretold that the true Meſſiah 
ſhould be God and man, exalted and abaſed, 
maſter and ſervant, prieſt and victim, king 


and ſubject, mortal and a conqueror of 
death, rich ane poor, a king, a conqueror, 


glorious, a man of griefs, involved in in- 
frmities, unknown, in a ftate of abjection 


and humiliation, to be born of a virgin, of | 


the tribe of Judah, of the race of Dawid, 


in the village of Bethlebem; all theſe feem- |. 
jag contrarieties were to be fulfilled in 


the Nleſſiab, and evidently were ſo in 
eſus Chriſt, who alſo continues for ever, 
and who fulfilled every part of the prophe- 


cies relating to him; but as the Fews have, 


ſo they do ſtill deny the ſcriptures to be un- 
der ſtood in the ſenſe they evidently muſt be, 
or they can never be fulfilled, as appears 
from the romantick ſchemes they have in- 
vented, and the endleſs impoſtures they are 
ſubject to by falſe pretenders, who have 
from time to time ſet themſelves up for the 


8 8 
MESSIEU RS (S.) a French title of civility and 


honour, now frequently made uſe of for per- 
ſons that trade in partnerſhip, whether bank - 
ers, mercers, & c. In Learning, ſeveral books 


are publifffed under the names of the Me- 


ſieurs de Port Royal, or an academy, college, 
or univerſity ; alſo publick ſpeakers, and eſpe- 
cially the French lawyers, in their pleadings 
uſe this rerm, and is the ſame with our addrefs 
to the audience, under the title of gentlemen. 


ing-houſe, with ſome land aſſigned for its 
uſe; under this character a garden, ſhop, 
mill, chamber, &c. may be called; but in 


the Scotch Law, it means the principal dwell. | ME/TAPHOR (S.) a 


MET 
ing-houſe within any barony, or what we 

- by * manor- houſe, | 

.) . a paſſing or gci 

one thing or ſubjeCt 8 10 i — 
ſick, when the indications or methods of 
cure vary; and in Oratory, when the ſpeaker 
makes digreſſions and tranſitions from eng 
ſubject to another. 


META CHRONISN (S.) an ertor or dee 


in the computation of time, either of want or 
exceſs. 

ME'TAL (S.) a ſimple foſſil body, that is ca- 
pable of fuſion, and ſo becomes fluid by fire, 
and by cold coagulates and hardens into a ſo. 
lid maſs that may be diftended by the ham- 
mer; there are ſeveral pure or natural metal, 
and as many factitious or compound ones; 
the natural are gold, filver, copper, iron, &c, 
the made ones are braſs, bath-metal, bell. 
metal, &c. the heralds uſe but two, viz. or, 
gold, and argent, ſilver. The ſeveral proper- 
ties of metals is too large a ſubject for this 
place, only, take notice, that the moſt pure 
are ſpecifically the heavieſt, and gold is both 
the moſt ponderous and ductile. In Gunnery, 
It is not the quality, but the quantity that 
muſt be regarded, and the manner of caſting 
the ordnance, as when they ſay the piece is 
laid under metal, the mouth is lower than the 
breech, and contrarily, when the mouth is 
higher than the breech, it is ſaid to be over 
metal; when point-blank, then it is ſaid to 
lie right with her metal; and if any part is 
made thick and ſtrong with metal, it is ſaid 
to be well-fortified with metal. 

METALE'PSIS (S.) a participating, commu- 

- Nnicating, tranſlating, or explaining ; in Cra- 
tory, it is the continuing a trope in one word 
thro? a ſucceſſion of ſignifications. | 

META'LLICK or METALLINE (A.) par- 
taking of the nature and properties of metal, 
ſomething like to metal. 

METALL IST (S.) a trader or dealer in, or 
ſtudier of the nature and properties ot 
metals. 

METALLU'RGY (s.) the art of making, find- 
ing, cleanſing, ſmelting, or refining metals, or 
matters to make metals of; alſo to work in 
metals when ſo prepared. 1 

METAMO'RPHISTS (S.) a name given © 
certain Sacramentarians, who in the 15: 
century affirmed, that Chriſt's natural body 
with which he aſcended into heaven, Wi 
wholly deified, not conſidering that the Deity, 
and circumſcription, and divifibility, are m- 
compatible. 

METAMQ/RPHIZE (v.) to change from one 
ſhape or form to another, as from a man to 
a beaſt, and the contrary. 1 

'METAMO'RPHOSIS (S.) a ſudden, great, yo 

unexpected change or alteration in 3 ape 

or thing; alſo the natural variation r c ang 
that plants, animals, &c. under 
ſeed to their perfect growth. 
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whereby a werd is changed from its natural | 


meaning or Ggnification to another, or by 
which the proper name of one thing is 


tranſlated and applied to fome other thing, | 


which in a more elegant manner explains this 
foreign name. 
METAPHO/RICAL (A.) of the nature and 
kind of a metaphor. Re 
METAIPHRASIS (S.) a plain, bare, or Jiteral 
tranſlation of any ſpeech, hiftory, &c, out of 
one language into that a; another. 
ME/TAPHRAST (S.) a verbal or literal tranſ- 
lator out of one language into anuther, 
METAPHY'SICAL (A.) abſtracted, above na- 
ture or phyſicks. 6 l 
METAPHY!SICKS (S.) the ſgence of abſtract 
reaſoning, or that which contemplates the ex- 
iſtence of things without relation to matter. 
META/PTOSIS (S.) in Phyfick, is the changing 
or degenerating of one diſeaſe into another, as 
of a quartan ague into a tertian, or of an 
apoplexy into a palſy, &c. : 
META'STASIS (S.) is the changing or mor- 
ing from one place to another, or of a diſeaſe 
from one part to another, which happens in 
thoſe perſons who are apoplectick, when the 
matter which affects the brain is tranſlated 
to the nerves. 
METE (V.) to meaſure, ; 
METE'MPSYCHI (S.) a fort of hereticks 
who in imitation of :Pythagoras and the 
Eryptians, held a tranſmigration of ſouls ; 
this error ſpread very much in the firſt ages 
of the Chriſtian church, 
METEMPSY'/CHOSIS (S.) the doctrine of the 
tranſmigration of the foul from one body to 
another, an old opinion of the philoſophers, 
and entertained both by the Fewws and ſome 
Chriftians ; the Fewrſp doctors wrap this doc- 
trine up in a myſterious manner, and ſay, that 
God has deſtined all ſouls a certain degree of 
perfection, which is not attainable in one life 
only, and therefore are obliged to return ſeveral 
times upon the earth, and ſo animate ſeveral 
bodies ſucceſſively, that they may fulfil all 


righteouſneſs, and ſo they account for the | 


ſeveral ages that a perſon dies at; this doctrine 
is ſaid to be performed two ways, the firſt 
when a ſoul comes into a body already ani- 
mated, and ſecondly, when it enters into a 
body newly formed, either to expiate ſome 
crime it has committed in a former body, or 
to acquire a greater degree of ſanctity ; all the 
eaſtem nations are much addicted to this 
op'mon, The Chireſe affirm, that Xckiab an 
Indian philoſopher, who was born about 1000 
Years before Chriſt, was the firſt that taught 
this doQtrine, and that in the 65th year after 
Criſt, that he had been born $000 times, 
and that the laſt time he appeared in the form 
of a white elephant; upon this principle they 
nv commit great diſorders, and Kill 
er children when they find themſelves 
under any difficulty of maintaining them, and 


lte Very indifferent about dying; from hence 


* 
0 


periments. 


MET 


they are ſcrupulous of killing any animal what- 
ever, for fear of violating the ſouls of their 
fathers or near relations, who may poſſibly 


inhabit them. 


METEMPTOs]s (s.) a Chronological term for 
the ſolar equation, neceffary to prevent the 
new moon from happening a day too late in 


the computation, 


METEOROLO'/GICAL (A.) ſomething rela- 


ting, belonging, or pertaining to meteors, 


METEORO'LOGY (S.) the doctrine or know- 


ledge of meteors, 


ME'TEORS (S.) are imperfect mixtures of the 


elements, drawn up by the ſun, and fo va- 
rioully formed into comets or blazing ftars, 
or other ſtrange appearances in the air, as 


ignes fatui, &c. But more ordinarily into hail, 


ſnow, and hoary froſt, 


METHE'/GLIN (S.) a very pleaſant and whol- 


ſome liquor, compoſed of honey, thus ; put 
as much live honey naturally running from 
the comb into ſpring water, as that when it 
is thoroughly diſſolved an egg will ftand ſuſ- 
pended in it, then boil it ſo long as that it 
will ſwim a ſmall matter above the ſurface; 
when cool put to every 15 gallons, of ginger, 


cloves, and mace, each one ounce, and of 


cinnamon half an ounce, all groſfly broken, 
and to promote the working add a ſmall quan- 
tity of yeaſt; after it has done working, let 
it ſtand one month to ſettle, and then draw 
it off in bottles, p 


ME'THOD (s.) a particular, ſet, regular way 
of doing any ſort of buſineſs, or an orderly 
proceſs, by way of argumentation, whereby 


we either come to a truth we were in pur- 
ſuit of, or convince others that they were 
miſtaken, and when it is- applied to Mathe- 
maticks, there are two particular diſtinctions, 
reſolution and compoſition, Reſolution is more 
eſpecially called analytick or algebraick, 
becauſe it ſhews how to ſolve queſtions, 
and demonſtrate - theorems, by enquiring 


into the fundamental nature and frame of 
things, Which by this art is as it were taken 
all to pieces, and ſo put orderly together 


again. Compoſition, commonly called ſyntherick, 
is only practicable ia things, whoſe principles 


we perfectly know, and is not applicable to 


phyficks or natural philoſophy, becauſe the 


ifitimate natures and eſſences of things are to 


us unknown. 


METHO'/DICAL (A.) regular, orderly, accord- 
ing to certain and known rules, 
ME”THODIST (S.) one that acts or does 
things by a particular mode, manner, or 
rule; there is now a ſet of perſons who 
call themſelves 7Methedi/is, and pretend to 
more ſanctity and purity of life than other 
people, and go about preaching, fingiag 
- palms, hymns, &c, in the fields, ſtreets and 
private houſes, 

ME/THODIZE (V.) to regulate, put in order, 
or adjuſt, according to the beſt rules and ex- 
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ME'THWOULD (s.) in Norfolk, a ſmall} 


town whofe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London 68 computed, and 80 
meaſured miles. - | 
METO'NICK YEAR (S.) a circle or ſpace of | 
19 years, when the lunations of the moon | 
nearly returx to the ſame courſe they were 19 
years before, | | 
ME'TONYMY (S.) a changing or putting 
one name for, or inſtead of another, and 
this is varied four general ways; firſt, by 
putting the inventor for the thing invented; 
ſecondly, the matter or thing containing for 
the matter or thing contained ; thirdly, the 
effect for the cauſe ; fourthly, the ſign for 
the thing ſignified. ; | 
ME'TOPES (S.) ſpaces or diſtances between 
the Triglyphs in the Dorick freeze; and 
ſometimes they are applied to the ſpace be- 
tween the mortiſe-holes of rafters and 
planks ; the architects have been very cu- 
rious about theſe ornamental decorations, 
ſome affirming they ought to be perfetiy 
ſquare, and others that they ought to be 
ſomewhat longer than wide, that ſo they 
might appear ſquare, which upon account 
of the ſmall projection of the little bandelet 
in which they terminate, and which hides 
ſome part, and ſo conſequently will hinder 
them from appearing to the eye ſquare ; the 
ancients uſed to adorn theſe interſtices with 
'  oxes heads, baſons, or ſome veſſels uſed in 
the ancient ſacrifices ; and ſome architects 
go ſo far as to affirm this order ought to be 
uſed only in temples, churches, &c. 
METOPO/SCOPY (S.) the ſame with Phy- 
Segnomy, or the art of knowing the inclina- 
tions and diſpoſitions of men by their coun- 
tenances. ä 
ME'TRE or METER (S.) meaſure or poetry 
com poſed after ſome ſet particular manner or 
meaſure. | 
- METRICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
poetry, or compoſitions by meaſure, 
METRO POLIS (S.) the principal, chief, 
great, or head city of any kind or pro- 
vince, 
METROPO'LITAN (A.) belonging to the 
chief or head city or metropolis. 
METROPO'LITAN (S.) a Church term for 
the principal, chief, or head biſhop, intro- 


duced by, and uſed in the council of Nice; | 


by the ancient Notic:a's of the church, it 
appears that the mctrope/itan was above the 
archbiſhop, and below the patriarch; the 
title of archbiſhop of Canterbury is primate 
and metropolitan of all England, and the title 
of the archbiſhop of York is primate and 
metropolitan of England, 
ME'TTLE S.) ſpirit, vigour, activity, live- 
lineſs, briſkneſs, &, . 
ME'TTLESOME (A.) briſk, lively, active, 
full of fire, life, and vigour. 


METZ O or MEZ ZO TINTO (s.) a pecu- 


per in imitation of waſhing or drawine 
Indian ink; to perform it, hi ig ory 
or punch the ſurface of the plate all over 
with a kniſe or other proper inſtrument, firſ 
one way, and then another, and fo croſz- 


liar manner of engraving figures upon cop- 


M E Z 


ways, till the whole looks like a very fine file 
then the out- line of the deſign or picture is 
drawn or traced upon this ground ſo prepa- 
red, and then, with burniſhers, ſcrapers, &c. 
they pare or cut away the parts that require 
any degree of light, the ground itſelf being 
the ſtrongeſt or deepeſt ſhadows, and ſo by 
degrees work up the piece till it is finiſhed, 


ME UM and TU/UM (S.) a Law phraſe for 
that which is the true property or right of 


any particular perſon, whether the effect of 
legal conveyance, as aa inheritance, or of 
legacy, or of purchace, &c, 


MEW (S.) a ſea bird, ſaid to be exceeding 


light in its body, that is carried away with 
every puff of wind, from whence it is made 
the hieroglyphical repreſentation of an in- 
conſtant, unſettled perſon or diſpoſition; 
alſo the name of a cage or place to keep hawks 
in while they moult or change their feathers, 


from whence the place where the king's ſta- 


bles are now built near Charing-croſs took its 
name, being formerly appointed for the king's 
falconry or mezo cage where the hawks were 
kept and trained, 


MEW (V.) to make a noife, or cry like acat; 


alſo to caſt or ſhed the horns like a ſtag ; alſo 
to impriſon or ſhut up in a cloſe or confined 
room or chamber, | 


MEZ UZ O TH (S.) this name is given by the 


Jews to certain pieces of parchment that 
they put, hide, or fix in the door: poſts ef 
their houſes, according to Deut. vi. 9. and vi. 
13. where, that they ſhould not forget the 
laws of God, it is ſaid, Thou ſhalt aurite thin 
on the poſts of thy houſe, and cn thy gates; to 
fulfil this command literally, and to avoid 
the ſcoffs and profanations of the wicked, 
the rabbins teach, that they ought at leal 
to write it upon parchment, and to incloſe 
it in ſomething ; whergfore they wrote upon 
a ſquare piece of parchment prepared on 
purpoſe, with a particular ſort of ink, and 
in a ſquare kind of character, Dewt. vl. 4, 5 
6, &c, Hear, O lirael, the Lord our Cad it ont 
Lord, &c, then they left a little ſpace, and 
afterwards went on, aq = ae 
all come to paſs, iF thou ſhalt Harden di 

- my pas a#4 Ec. as far as Thw ſhit 
zorite them, Ec. after this they rolled up the 
parchment and put it into a caſe, and r 
on the end of it Shadai, which is one of nl 
names of God; they put it at the Gon 
their houſes, chambers, and all places * 
frequented; they fixed it to the knockers 
the doors on the right ſide, and every . 
they went in and out they touched it 3 
the end of one of their fingers, which they 
aftcrwards kiſſed de vou ly. 


MEZ Zz ANUNE (.) in Ard iteclare, * 
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a ſmall 


Window 


. body; upon which account the nobility de- 


MIC 
window ſhorter than it is broad, uſed to give 
light to an attick or entreſole. 

MICE (S.) the plural number of the word 
mouſe, a ſmall troubleſome creature that prin- 
cipally infects cupboards, or other places 
where food or victuals is kept. 1 0 

MICHAELMAS (S.) in England, is one of 
the general quarter-days, or days of pay- 
ment of rent, wages, ſalaries, Ec. being a 
feſtival appointed to be obſerved in the church 
in honour of St. Michael the arch- angel, who 
is ſuppoſed to be the head of the heavenly 
hoſt, as Lucifer is of the infernal, and that 
God inftituted him to be the protector of the 

ple of Iſrael, and that he conducted them 
thro' the deſart, and whom the generality of 
the Chriſtians imagine to be now the guar- 
dian and defender of the Chriftian church; 
there are many paſſages both in the Old and 
New Teſtament, where he is mentioned by 
name, and others where it is ſuppoſed he is 
intended; but the church of Rome celebrate 
three appearances of St, Michael, no where 
mentioned in the ſcripture, which according. 
to them have happened long ſince the pro- 
mulgation of the Chriſtian doctrine, viz, the 


firſt is that of Chones or Colaſſus in Phrygia, | 


of which they do not pretend to know the 
exact time, but celebrate the feſtival on the 


bth of September; the ſecond on mount Gar- 


garut in Ttaly, in the kingdom of Naples, 
about the end of the 5th century, that 1s 
obſerved the 8th «f May; and that of the 
| dedication of the cavern, in which he ap- 
peared, on the 2th of September: Laſtly, 
the third appearance of St. Michael was ſaid 
to be made to Hubert, ' biſhop of Avrancbes, 
upon a roek called the tomb, where at this 
day the abbey of St; Michael is expoſed to the 


ſea, in the bay between Normandy and Bri-| 


tary ; this appearance is ſaid to be in 706, 
and the feſtival is celebrated in France on the 
16th of Oftober ; Lezwis II. king of France, 
inſtituted a military order under this name,, 
at Ambeiſe, in 1469, and ordered the knights 
to wear every day a golden collar of ſnell- 


work, one within another, laid on a geld] 


chain, to which hangs a medal of St. Mi- 
car] the arch-angel, the ſuppoſed ancient 
protector of France: The ſtatutes are con- 
tained in 65 chapters, whereof the firſt pre- 
{cribes that there ſhall be 36 knights, of 
whom the king was head or chief, and that 
they ſhall forſake all other orders, unleſs 
they be emperors, kings, or dukes ; their 
motto was, Immenſi tremor vceant, This or! 
cer was very much eſteemed and honoured 
under four kings; but the women- favourites 
inade it cheap by ſelling it, and ſo rendered 
* common under the reign of Henry II. and 
queen Catherine of Medicis gave it to any 


_ ſhiſed and rejected it 
St, MI'CHAE] 


TAEL'S (S.) in Cornwall, was an- 
ciently a to 


MID 

become a very mean borough, conſiſting 
chiefly of mean cottages, yet ſends 2 mem- 
bers to parliament, and is governed by a port- 
reeve choſen annually at the eourt-leet' of the 
high lord, by a jury of the principal inhabit- 
ants ; diftant from Lendon 240 computed, 
and 301 meaſured miles, | 

MICROCOSM 8 the little or compendious 

world; the body of a man is ſo called upon 
account of its extraordinary compoſure, and 
the admirable variety of its ſtructure. 

MICRO GRAPH (S.) a diſcourſe or deſcrip- 

tion of ſuch ſmall or little inſects or objects, 
as require the help of glaſſes to diſcover their 
exiſtenee. | 

MICRO/METER (S.) an aſtronomical inſtru- 
ment uſed to diſcover and meaſure any ſmall 
diſtance, and other curioſities, in the hea- 
vens, ſuch as the apparent diameters of the 
planets, &c. there are many curious inven- 
tions to render this inſtrument very exact and 
uſeful, according to the mind of ſeveral inge- 
nious and learned men, who have ſpent their 
thoughts upon this ſubject. _ 

MVCROPHONE (S.) an inſtrument to in- 

creaſe ſmall ſounds, for the benefit of perſons 

who are inclined to deafneſs, or that hear 
but imperfectly, 

MICROSCOPE or E'NGYSCOPE (S.) a di- 
optrical inſtrument whoſe uſe and conſtruc- 
tion 1s to make thoſe objects ſenſibly large, 
that are naturally imperceptible to the eye 
of any perſon, by exceedingly enlarging 
them according to the laws of refraction ; 
of theſe ſome are called fmple, others com- 
found or double; the ſimple ones conſiſt of a 
ſingle lens or ſpherale, the double ones of 
many regularly combined; the Opticians have 
made great improvements and varieties in this 
inſtrument, and, according to the deſign and 

uſe, call ſome reflecting micreſcapes, water 
microſcopes, &c, This inſtrument is only a 
teleſcope inverted, for any teleſcope may be 
converted into a microſcope, by only removing 
the object-glaſs to a greater diſtance from the 
eye-glaſs ; and ſince the diſtance of the image 
is various according to the diſtance of the ob- 
ject from the focus, and it is magnified the 
more, as its diſtance from the object glaſs is 
greater, the ſame teleſcope may be ſucceſ- 
ſively converted into mcroſcopes, Which mag- 
nify the objects in different degrees. 

MICROU “STICKS (S.) inſtruments that in- 
creaſe ſounds, and conſequently aſſiſt deaf 
perſons. 5 | 

MI'D-DAY (S.) noon, or twelve of the 
clock, viz, when the ſun comes to the ſouth 
point of the heavens, or is the higheſt above 
the horizon. Fo knit 

MVDDLE (S.) that part that is contained be- 

tween any two extreams, 

MIDDLEMOST (A.) any houſe or perſon 

that is placed within others, at ar about 

the middle, or equally diſtant from the two 


wn of ſpecial note, but now Is ( 


ends, 
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MIDDLESEX (S.) though it be one of the; 


ſmalleſt counties in England for extent, yet 
for the fruitfulneſs of its ſoil, the multitude 
of its inhabitants, and the prodigiouſneſs of 
its traffick, it is the moſt conſiderable in all 
Eugland; it is about 80 miles in circumfe- 
rence, and has five ma ket towns, beſides the 


cities of London and Weſtminſter ; but has abun- 


dance of large villages filled with fine ſeats 
and good houſes, occupied by the nobility, 
gentry, and rich citizens of London; it ſends 
eight members to parliament, «iz. two for 
the county, four for the city of London, and 
two for the city of Meſiminſier. 

MIDDLEWICH (S.) in Cheſhire, a large 
toon, conſiſting of ſeveral ſtreets and Jancs 


well ſtocked with inhabitants, whoſe prin- | 


cipal buſineſs is making of ſalt, for which 
purpoſe there. are many excellent pits ; it has 
a good. market weekly on Saturday for pro- 
vifions ; diſtant from London 128 computed, 
and 156 meaſured miles, : 
MUDDLING (A.) ſpoken of the quality of any 
thing that is not extraordinary curious, per- 
fect, or good; and yet not ſo bad as to render 
it contemptible or unfit for uſe. 


 MUDHURST (S.) in Suf/ex, a pretty large 


borough-town, that ſends. two members to 
parliament, and has a good market weekly 
on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 42 com- 
puted, and 52 meaſured miles, 
MYDLAM (S.) in the North-Riding of York- 
ire; the market is weekly on Monday; 
diſtant from London 169 computed, and 202 
meaſured miles. 
MUDRIFF or DVAPHRACM (S.) that mem- 
brane or ſkin which ſeparates the heart and 
lungs from the lower belly. _ 
MVDSHIP BEAM up" the great beam or 
incipal timber of a ſhip, _ 
MY/DSHIP-MEN (S.) a Get of under officers 
or volunteers. on board a ſhip of war, who 
aſſiſt in ſailing the ſhip, and ſtowing and 
rummaging the hold. 9 : 
MUVDSUMMER-DAY (S.) with Us, is the 
feſtival of St. Jobn the Baptiſt, celebrated 
the 24th day of June, and is one of the 
fixed or ſtated times of computing rents, &c, 
by, to, or from. : 
MIYDWIFE (S.) a woman that makes it her 
trade or buſineſs to aſſiſt other women in 
child birth. 


MI FTVY (A.) peeviſh, humourſome, ſoon 


diſpleaſed or angry. bz 
MIGHT (S.) power, ability, ſtrength, au- 
thority, &c. : 


MI'GHTINESS (S.) powerfulneſe, authority, 
ſtrength, ability, &c. | 

MIGHTY (A.) powerful, able, ſtrong, armed 
with anthority, &c. | 
MIGRA'TION (S.) the paſſage or removal 
of any thing out of one ſtate or condition 
into another, whether it be conſidered of 
colonies or people going from one nation to 


another, &c, and ſometimes it is applied to 


n 


the tranſmigration of mens ſouls out of one 


body into another; and ſometimes to Rocks 
or ipecies of birds that go from one nation 
or place to another in different ſeaſons of the 
year, fuch as the ſwallow, quail, ttork, crane, 
felfare, woodcock, Nightingale, and other birds 
of paſſage. 


MiLBORN-PO/RT (S.) in Somerſetſbire, an 


| 


ſame purpoſe, 


ancient borough-town that ſends tw, members 
to parliament; but is neither a corporation, 
nor market- town; diſtant from Londun 137 
computed, and 173 meaſured miles. 


MILCH (A.) of the kind or fort that gives or 


yields milk, whether human or beaſts, 


MIYLCH KINE (s.) in Huſbandry, are cows 


that give or yield milk ; alſo a cant term 
among Goal-keepers, Bailiffs, Ec. for their 
priſoners who will, as they ſay, bleed freely, 
that is, make them preſents, or treat them 
much and often, and ſo ſpend perhaps that 
money that would pay their creditors, only 
to be allowed tome ſmall favour or permiſfon 
to go out of the priſon ſometimes, or to be 


conſtantly under their protection by ſham 


actions, &c, 


MILD (A.) ſoft, pleaſant, eaſy, gentle, goed. 


humoured, 


MILDEN-HA'LL (S.) ſeated on the Lars, 3 


branch of the O⁊oſe, is a large town, conſiſt- 
ing of ſeveral ſtreets, called rows, ſome of 
which are as large as ſmall towns, pleaſadt, 


well built, and full of inhabitants; it has a 


well frequented market weekly on Friday, 
eſpecially for fiſh and wild-fowl; diſtant from 
London 57 computed, and 68 meaſured miles, 


MUVLDEW or MULLDEW (S.) a diſeaſe hap- 


pening to plants, cauſed by a dewy moiſture 
which falls on them, and continuing for want 
of the ſun's heat to dry it up, by its clammi- 
neſs and acrimony corrodes, gnaws and ſpoils 
the inmoſt ſubſtance of the plants, and hin- 
ders the circulation of the nutritive ſap, upon 
which the leaves begin to fade, and the bloſ- 
ſoms and fruit are much prejudiced ; alſo the 
ſpots or ſtains on ſilks, &c. which are con- 
trated by their lying in moiſt cloſe places, 
where the ſun and air have not a free paſſaęe, 
by reaſon of the pieces being rolled up or ſhvt 


up in a cloſe cupboard, compter, &c. | a 
MILDNESS (S.) that happy diſpoſition o 


mind that is endowed with compaſſion, 
gentleneſs, and good nature; alſo the 5 
lity of liquors, &c. that is oppoſite to ſtale, 
harſh, &c. 


MILE {S.) a certain ſpace or meaſure whereby 


we expreſs the diftance of places one 0 
another, to which all other meaſures of 8 
uſed in any other kingdom or nation for the 
are referred, as to the integer 
of which they are parts; and this varies, . 
of different lengths among different people 0 
nations, which having been careflly redu 
into Roman or Rbinland feet, which is gene- 
rally uſed throughout the north, the po- 


portions are as follows; The 
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- The miles of 1raly contain $000 
England | 5454 
Scotland + | 
Saveden 3 0 
Muſcouy 37 5 
Lithuania =o 
Poland | 19850 
Germany, the Small 20000 
—— the Middle _— 

| —— the Largeſt 250 
France - 5 . 52 50 
Spain you? 
Burgundy — 
Flanders . : 
Holland ; | ooo 
Perſia, called alſo Paraſang 18750 


Egypt : 2.5000 
MILFORD-HAVEN (S.) in Pembrokeſhire, 
South-Wales, eſteemed the beſt and largeſt 
haven in all the Zng/iſþ dominions, having 


g bays, 16 creeks and 13 roads, ſo large and 


deep, that 1000 large veſſels may ſafely ride 


there at one time, | 

MULIARY FEVER (S.) a malignant fever, 
wherein the ſkin is powdered or ſprinkled 
with imall purple ſpots or puſtules, repreſent. 
ing millet ſced, and vulgarly called the purple 
fever, | oe 

MILIARY GLANDS (S.) a prodigious num- 
ber of ſmall glands interſperſed throughout 
the cutis, or (Kin, for the ſecretion of ſweat 
or other inſenſible perſpirations; they are 
interwoven with the pyramidal papillæ of 
the ſkin, and are each ſerved with a branch 
of an artery, vein, and nerve, and alſo with 
a proper excretory duct, through which the 
ſecreted fluid matter is ſent forth at the pores 
of the ſkin, | 

MILIARY HERPES (S.) a ſpreading and 
winding inflammation breaking out in innu- 
merable ſmall yellowiſh puſtules, cauſed by the 
glands of the ſkin being over-loaded with ſalt 
particles, and when the peccant humour or 
matter abounds, breaks through the pores 
of the ſkin, and grows into a cruſt, and eats 
the parts it lies upon, | | 

MULICANT (A.) ſtruggling, contending, 
ſtriving, encountering, oppoſing, &c, this 
word 1s generally applied to the ſtate and 
condition of the church, and its members 
on earth, that are always contending either 
with ſin, perſecution, hereſy, &c. the Ro- 
mariſts divide the church into theſe ſtates, 
v'2, militant, already deſcribed, the patient, 
anc triumphant z the patient, they ſay, is that 
part which paſfes through purgatory to fit it 
for the triumphant, which is the full com- 
pletion of bliſs in heaven, 

MULITARY (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
art of war, or the ſtate or condition of a 
ſoldier, | 
Military Architecture, that branch of build- 
ing that immediately relates to the fortify- 
mg of places, whether towns, citadels, 


MIL 


Military Execution, the ravaging or 4e- 
ſtroying or a country that either reſuſes, or 
is not able to pay contribution, 

MILI TIA (S.) the civil defence of a king- 
dom, who are cantoned into companies, re- 
giments, &c. that are caſually raiſed out of 
the inhabitants upon extraordinary occaſions 
of riots, tumults, invaſions, &c. who, as 
ſoon as the diſturbance is over; return to their 
reſpective habitations and employments ; a- 
mong Us, they are vulgarly called the trained- 
bands, of which the number is computed to 
be 200,000 horſe and foot; theſe are under 
the command of lord-lieutenants, appointed 
by the king in every county, who is empowered 
to appoint colonels and other officers, and to 
charge perſons in proportion to their eſtates 
or fortunes. | 


MILK (S.) is generally underflood to be that 


white liquid juice or humour that nature 
breeds in the iw-aſts of women, and the ud- 
ders of beaſts, for the nouriſhment, feeding 
and bringing up of their young, made by ſe- 
parating the chyle from the arterious blood 


dy the glandules of the breaſt or udder, and 


begins in women to be made generally after 
about four months going with child, or a lit- 
tle before the birth, and continues with ſome 
longer, with others a | ſhorter time, with 
ſome in greater, and in others in leſſer quan- 
tities, and ceaſes naturally in thoſe who are 
either through age, or other infirmities unfir 
or uncapable to conceive or bear children ; in 
ſome creatures ili continues long, and in 
great abundance, &c., ſome call the chyle it- 
ſelf milk, but that is a miſtake, milk being 
thicker, ſweeter, and whiter; by Microſco- 

ical Obſervations, it is found to conſiſt of lit- 
tle globules ſwimming in a clear, tranſparent 
liquor, called ſerum or whey, The ftrong 
fermentation of the mitt in womens breaſts, 
the firſt three or four days after their deli- 
very, very frequently occafions fevers, and 
without great care occaſions ulcers and fore - 
breaſts, &c. There are alſo divers juices 
flowing from ſeveral ſorts of herbs that go 
by this name, upon account of their ſimi- 
larity, as from wart-weed, c. Beſides theſe 
there are ſeveral artificial compoſitions under 
this name ; as, | * 

Mile of ſulphur, which is a preparation of 
flower of ſulphur, and ſalt of tartar, preſeribed 
as a ſudorifick. | 

Virgin's Milt, compoſed of roch-allum, 
ſpring-water, litharge, and vinegar, uſed as 
a coſmetick to drive in pimples, and check 
cutaneous eruptions, &c. | 


MILK (V.) to draw or get out the ui con- 


tained in a woman's breaſt, or the udder of 
any beaſt; and is particularly applied to the 
action of drawing the teats of a cow, ais, 
goat, &c. through the hand, in order to get 
out the mit contained in the udder, for food 
or phy ſick. | 


MYLKY (A.) of the nature or quality of 
| mak; 
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Lad 2 with milk. the pod where it is produced, 8 

—— — — — for ee bread, 3 1 a ro 5 
chis is the only real circle in the heavens, _ eee (S.) the 2 of grinding, working, oy” 
in a clear night it is always conſpicuous, An C, In mill, A particularly applied to MIN. 
like 2 fwaddling-band, infolding the 1 what my call fulling of ſome ſort of woollen fant 
lations of Caſfiopes, the Eagle, — 0 _ | b eee, _ ſtockings, blankets, yay yr 
% Ne de et Cn, And Poſe, Bc, It fL IO ($9 the aims me te, — 
29, the fest of Gemini, and. Perſeus, &c, It | MI! 10 7 Som the Arthmeticians MIND 
appears of a white and, milky .colour, occa- — x 5 the ſeventh order of figures for the ion 
ſioned by the light of an innumerable quan-] eaſe of computing large numbers, and is the ange 
tity of ſmall ſtars, which by reaſon of their] ſame with a thouſand times a thouſand, or it 6g 
immenſe diſtance cannot be diſtinctiy per-] tea hundred thouſand, 5 MIND 
+; ceived by the naked eye; the ancient poets | MILL REA or REE (S.) the name of a Pa- notic 
feigned it to be occaſioned by Ganymede's ſpil- | eugueze coin, in which the people keep their do fo 
+ ling a bowl of nectar, and that it was the] accounts, and by which they compute their MIND 
gallery —— which the gods went to 1 in value about fix ſhillings ful, 

chuncil to Jupiter. yer on . | | 
MILL (S.) is 4 univerſal term for any ma-|MILT (S.) in Anatomy, is what is vulgarly gn 
-- thine, large er ſmall, that goes with cogs | called the ſpleen; and in Fiſhes, the ſoft MINE 
and wheels for the purpoſes of grinding corn, | row, or ſpermatick part of the male; it is the p1 
ſtamping or making metas flat, and innu- | reported. from Micro e Objervations, that MINE. 
merable other parts of buſineſe and manufac- in the mile of a ſingle codfiſh more living any ſe 
ture, which machines are differently nomi- | creatures have been ſeen than there are men forme 
nated as they are differently applied; as for | upon the face of the whole earth, ; ſtones 
inſtance, ſome are called-corn-mills, ſome | MIELTON (S.) in Dorſeiſbire, commonly called which 
_ - fatting-mills, ſome mulls, ſome flamp-| Milton- Abbas, an ancient but poor town, matte 
inz-mills, ſome fulling-mills, ſome coffee-mills, | has a ſmall market weekly on Monday; dif- copper 
5 and theſe are wrought or put in motion | tant from Londen gz computed, and 110 mes - have 
by the hand with horſes, with water, &c. | ſured miles. Fat” down 
according to the uſe they are applied to, or the MILTON (S.) in Rene, ſeated on a creek in valley, 
convenience and ſituation of the place, &c. the Eaft Suale, an ancient, but ſmall bo- and foi 
MIII. (V.) to thicken, or make woollen cloth | rough town, We by a port-reeve; has ſages © 
or garments: equally, covered with wool, } a conſiderable market weekly on Saturday, ſeek f 
chick, warm, and ſtrong; and in the caur- eſpecially for 2 fruit, and proviſions, or In, 
fa benguges mms to dau, chro, au or}. which are ſent Fam hence by water to . then 
Killa perſon... | 5 Ne Ta nder 
'MALLENA/RIANS or MILLENARIES (S,) | whence come thoſe called the Mi/ton.oyfters ; or ally 
a ſect the primitive Chriſtians who | many fiſhermen live here upon that account; turnin 
- + ect among Pri f pany * turning 
hela that Jeſus Chriſt is to come and reign |, diſtant from London 37 computed, and 43 which, 
upon earth for a thouſand years, during | meaſured miles. TRE blown 
. which time the faithful are to enjoy all man- | MIME (S.) among the old Comedians, was 2 further 
ner of temporal bleſſings, and that at the] buffoon, mimick, or poſture-maſter, who in of b 
expiration of this term the day of judgment | adapted his geſtures to be agreeable to the | MINE (. 
is to take place; this opinion heid for the | character he would imitate; they were ſome · erifts, 
three firſt centuries, before it was looked | times called pantomimes. ; 4 ſeveral 
nicely into and condemned as an error; there } MUMESIS (S:) imitation; and in OY ſtones, 
are ſome who aſſert the ſame thing now, eſpe- | it is a figure wherein the words, actions, &c. camps, 
cially among thoſe called Baptiſts. 5 of another perſon are e „ MINEH] 
MIY'LLENER. (S.) a perſon who trades prin- | MIMLA'MBUS (S.) a particular ſo : . rough a 
_ © cipally in womens toys, as gloves, ribbands, | uſed by the ancient poets in ſubjects of lan quented 
4 head cloaths, & “ | ed poon, farce, raillery, Kc. ally, fantaſlici occaſion 
1 MILLENNIUM (S.) among the Divincs, is | MUMICAL (A.) fooliſh, filly, _ * years th 
* the ſpace of time that ſome aſſerted that] apiſh, imitating the follies and tries d ing very 
4 Chrift _ reign upon earth as a tempora r RY 1 . expor ty 
1 ince or king. 4 >, ) the imitater, mockes *an, &. 
| it MILLE/PEDES (S.) certain inſets vulgarly | terfeiter of another's actions. Farliame 
1% © called hog-lice, thus called from an alluſion | MPMICK. (V.) to imitate, mock, or counte! puted, a 
1 to their great number ot feet; they are fre- feit another's actions. 8 7 inſt, MINER A 
1 quently uſed in obſtruttions of the urine, MIMO /GRAPHER (S.) a writer 01) due pow 
| | | Ret found of a diuretick and abſterſive na- boy? 92. gy citing china MINES, 
_ _ rar, r ; | . AN 5 
1 MILLER (S.) one whofe bußineſs it is to tend] or verſes that chime or have the ſame ſound A ir 
f | upon, and look after the operation of a mill, | at the end, into ſmall pieces, as Me! 9 BY 
i eſpecially ſuch as grind corn. p _ [MINCE (V ) to cut into im 1 A 7 . 
MILLET (S.) a ſmall and numerous ſeed _ to mix with fruit te make minced p) o | moria) 
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* ine ot matter by halves, to hint] mines abound, and by which rontrevenſes 
bs | SR ak fan — or upon | relating to mines ate to be determined. 1 | 
tin 2 ſubjects „ AI MLNERALS (S.) choſe things which are mei- . d 
On MINCING (S.) walking or going in a proud | ther vegetables nor animals, as the ſix per- 4h 
ollen fantaſtical geſture or männer; alſo the 'ac- | et metals, gold, ſilver, tin, copper, iron, . 
&c tual cutting any thing into ſmall pieces; alſo | lead; and the imperſast metals which are * 
. ſeerting ſome part of u orf: . | "peculiarly calle$ mea, a man Ra- li: | 
Hctans MIND (S.) in general, is applied to any ra-] tive cinnabar, ſulphury -marcadlite, .:chalk, 1 
r the tional, or thinking indivifible being, as God, orpine, quickfilver, - bolez. and ſome forts of | 
is the f angels, the ſouls of men, &c. but generally ſtones 3 to which are added AX petrez. fal- 
d, or it ſignifies the latter. 55 gamm, ſea-ſalt, allum, c.. N : 
| MIND (V.) to obſerve, give attention to, take MINERS (S.) workmen wo labour in any ö | 
Pe- notice, &c. alſo to command or bid a perſon | ſort of mines, though in an army. they are | 
) their do fomething. 4 called pioneer. J 
e their MINDFUL (A.) careful, obſervant, thought- | MINE'RVA (S.) the goddeſs of wiſdom and | 
illings ful; regardful, arts, and of whatever concerns wool; who is | | 
MINDLESS (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, negli- | ſametimes called Pallas, or the goddefs | | 
ulgarly gent, regardleſs. war; the fictions of the poets relate. tat N 
he ſoft MINE (A.) famething belonging to, or that is | Vulcan ſtriking Jupiter's head With his ham- | 
; it is the property of myſelf. mer, the came ont of his brain ready armed; 
s, that MINE (s.) in Natural Hiſtory, is a place where | the Painters repreſent: hei in à blue mantle 


MIN 


any ſort of minerals, or ores grow, or are 
formed; | alſo thoſe places where precious 


MIN 


embroidered with ſil ver. 
MINERVA“LIA (S.] were certain feſtivals 


— 
— — 


ſtones, &c. are found, are thus called, and] held the 3d of January andthe 16th of March 
y called which are differently denominated from the | by the old Romans, in honour of Miner ua; 
town, matter there found, or growing, as iren mines, at which time it was ufual to make; preſents 
y ; dif- copper mines, lead mines, gold mines, and theſe | to the ſchool-maſterz. 8 | 
10 Mea- have commonly a deep pit or ſhaft ſunk | MPNGLE (V.) to mix, or put feveral different | 
down from the ſurface of the mountain or | ſorts of perſons or things together into one 
regk in valley, where it is ſunk ; and at the bottom] company, heap, or maſs. 225 
nall bo⸗ and ſometimes on the ſides, drifts, like to paſ- MINIATURE (S.) the art of gv or 
ve; has ſages or ſtreets are cut, in order to follow or | drawing the figures or repre ſentations of pet- 
aturday, ſeek for the metal, ore, or ſtones ſuppoſed | ſons, places, or things very ſmall. . | 
K;; ˙ T 
to Lu- Mar, it is a hole dug in a wall or | an inſtrum 
ds, from under ground, and carried on like a paſſage or voice ſo 00H as a perſon may * 
oyſters; or ally about four foot ſquare, with ſeveral] pronounce the words one, two; witk the 
account; turnings and windings in it, 1 the end of Painters, it is a brown, or 'tawny colour; and | 
, and 42 | wg that is eee, the ou intended to "> pry was is the _ of 8 
own up, is the chamber of the ine; the] found in common ponds; and ſometimes it 
„ Was 2 further Aueh carried, the more en, it is] is applied to imaginary veilign that are ſup- 
ter, who in of being diſappointed by the enemy. poſed to be very little, called pigmies. 
le to the MINE (V.) to dig pits or holes, and to drive] MI'NION (S.) with the Printers, is a very ſmall- 
ere ſome | drifts, allies, or paſſages, according to the] fized letter; alſo a favourite, or perſon who is 
1 * 2 purpoſes of finding ores, precious] let into the ſecrets of . and great men, 
rich, nes, &c. or to blow up houſes, caſtles and that wholly enjoys their good-will, or 
lions, &c, camps, &, | # 23 favour; likewiſe he . — of ſmall pieces of 
5 MINEHEAD (S.) in Somerſetfhire, is a bo-] ordnance, from 3 3 inches diameter, at the 
14 a 3 — w_ port-town, and being much fre- | bore, 8 foot long, and about one thoufand 
5 quented by paſſengers to and from Ireland, pounds weight, to 3 inches diameter, 7 foot 
fallen occalions a pretty good trade, and of late] Jong, and about eight hundred pounds weight, 
fantalee: . years the catching and curing of herrings be- balls and powder proportionable. a 
fles 0¹ 3 po P op ſ 
WO is vem much improved among them, they | MI'NISH (V.) to decreaſe or grow leſs, in 
* export very large quantities to the Maiterra- number or quantity, * 21 
r, or co ow Ec. Jearly; it ſends two members to MI NISTER (S.) an aſſiſtant, helpers ers 
e ee nk ow London 133 com- or attendant ; and when applied to Church 
MIRAI 8 ured miles. . Matters, ſignifies the perſon that officiates 
"ot RTS (S.) ſuch courts as have | or performs the holy offices; when ſpoke of 
r of } 7 due power to h - 7 e 
Wb role? ear and determine cauſes or | State Matters, it means any great officer that 
ine rhimes MINER ALS. to lead-mines, &c. has the charge of embaſſies or other concerns 
5 bun! SF tary 45 (C.) a perſon ſkilful or em-] of moment; and by way of eminerice the 
12 MINER Mr out minerals. principal favourite or confident of a king or 
= e AWS and CUSTOMS (S.) prince, by whom moſt of the great affairs 
e ws and euſtoms as have been time im- of ftate are directed, is called the prime 
, Memoria) observed in thoſe places where | miniſter, | | | 


MINI- 


MI N ee 


—— — 


MVNTISTER ee 
* (V.) to officiate, ſerve, help, or] female, that plays upon muff 
MINISTE/ : or fi . n muſical i : 
ooh me en ſomething relating or | M N rp inſtruments, cro 
12 in che Rate. er, either of the church] muſick baden) Tk »Þ or ſcience of bs 
MINIST 1 or inſtr ormed, eith 1 
— — wy — (S.) any ler- MINT (8.) an | [ns FO 
applied to Chur 5 os Write B but particularly | in falads; alf aromatick garden herb ea MIN" 
means the whole 3 Matters, where it] perſons in 1 place in Southwark — to tl 
acting in either. Sky "_ or officers h their creditors Bmirmermmnge retired from MUNI 
MINISTRA/TION (S TA OW defended them ] 1 of arms riotouſ one 
. (S.) ſerving, officiating, | ſometimes i elves againft all legal proces; 
268 orming, or doing the work of a = ee it means a very why, dom playe 
niſter. : f - oney, but generall | quantity of their 
MINIUM (S.) red lead, or that ſt Tower of London — means the place in the time, 
8854 by Pane thet Pie thee. colour | England is made; t oi the current coin of MINU' 
” * e . 
lead calcined in a revetberatory furn ere into a corporation, by e were formed tible, 
MINNEKIN (S.) a proud, ni ee | EdwardIIl, in whichc „ MI/NU 
laſs; alſo a very ſmall and e tinues, and conſiſts of the years e, 2 
- * . ; A . 
—5 uſed by the ladies to pin up their Hep 8 aſſay-maſter Oe vn maſter, is the 
15 — cambricks, muſſins, &c e c. who are exempted from all blick off 07 
c . U 
2 mY in inf (S.) certain feſtivals for- bras Fe pag their eſtates free from al nog " He 3 
bog t 8 Ro commemora-{ troy hag 5 * _ prince's time a pound MUNUT 
8 ; de deceaſed, for whom| rat ? old was divided into 24 ce. 
r eee eee 11 . bears 
of a diſeaſe e prognoſticks or fore runners! eb wer ar Eng ing or ſtandard gold MINUT 
MINOR (S. 8 L alt 6 3 carats and 3 grains and 2 of the 
hrs br 8 Were, of letter than which — ö wy 
female, that is un a, is a perſon male or | pound tro ; crop aps nc. Þ- or cond 
. 21 years of age; i . he 4 of filver was then : . 
Logical Argumentation, i I ge; in af fince divided i „ ane "Over which 
ogical , it is the latter part ed into 12 ounces, each 
1 _ aſſumption. baſe et —_ yo 075 Pp nk and exch ee * 
or ORs (S.) friers of the grains; every ęrain of fily 
. { call i g ver Was over. 
3 i, e who are divided into] to — benen grain, 60 of which were equal MIPART 
Puchins ay . 45 3 Recollef?s, and Ca-] old Rerli oy gold and a pound weight of nifies ar 
e hore whom the great ſtreet facing | | pennyw 16h e ee wake erer wee per pale 
2 0 e church is called the Minories, upon] wei * . e of fine ſilver, and 18 penny- partition 
n of their cloiſters that was for-] the e pwned - fs now ; and thus MIQU ELE 
, r gold and filver general! be 
INO! : t . generally con- 18, &c. 
| KUNORITY (3) the ite, age, e, . lies 
5 nder the age appointed b ſ ? 2 i enen 2, e who 
e to enjoy his or her eſtate, at, by, or — 3 4 carats alloy; and the ſilver was 4 
MY NG gn direction. * ed firſt to 2 ounces, and then to 6 MIRACLE 
vilized bab 8 who firſt ei- io n to 8 ounces of alloy ; unaccount 
i ( itants, by reducing th Ith's time the variation of to the reg 
14 live under ſettled laws; he is by the Si e eee, eee almoſt continual, and in tara poi 
T4 feigned to be the ſon of Jupiter by 2 1 _— OT time, much alteration was = 
F > for a conſiderable time, compelled 7. ee e made; queen Elixabech called in the inclination 
; - enians to pay a bites of Sora then and 5 eee, of the three preceding reigns, IRA/CULY 
15 2 irgins till Theſeus Killed oF inten 155 3 uced the coin to the old ſtandard ; in deriul, un; 
„ 1 1 for his ſeverity in judgment, he allo : =, ps of king James J. and Charl-s J. as out of the 
18 6 ed the judge FR; "rhe Paiste be the gd ſucceeding reigns down to this time, nary produd 
Fit eſent him with long, curled, and brown] lo 8 1 22 carats fine, and 2 carats of al- MIRE (s.) 
1 * wearing on his head a gold crown 15 1 e hammered money being now called Water and « 
Þ i an Ne in 2a robe of blue and Boar eh - is commonly called milled money, is fields or roa 
$8 * golden buſkins on his legs. 217 only current, which method of coining E (v.) t 
1 MINOTAUR (S.) a monſter made by the — 14 e, eee prepared; fil with labori 
Fl 2 ey a man, and part a bull, ſaid to] pot 2 * mY is caſt out ol the melting difficulties o 
1 MINO'V of Paſiphae, wife of Minos. 8 g flat bars, which is drawn thro . 
ti |; ' aſs c 2 (5.) a Law Term for a treſ-| ſeveral 1 —_ my ge 3 I' " 
Fi 1 ä 22 ere in a foreſt, by ſetting an en- called os es of coin ; and then with punches RROUR « 
| | * device to catch the deer with one's half. crow ers, made the exact ſize of ſhillings, | 
l 8... © "00 ee whe Bong au pieces ne 5 8 is th 
1 . e Cnhurc . 3 en every piece is ex · ined 
| ee e ahavents that belongs to a actiy weighed and 20juſted, according to the reflecting = 
[ MI'NSTREL (S.) any 5 intended piece of money, and afterwards they them; 10 
i E Ale Or. Are edged - with letters upon the edges 0 braſs, or yr 
. | | crowns 
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MIR 
crowns and half-crowne,. and the ſhillings 
and fix pences are grained, then they are 
blanched ; and laſtly, they are brought to 
the mill, and ſtamped with the impreſſion 
we ſee upon them, | a 

MINT (V.) to coin or make money according 
to the currency. of any nation or people. 
MUNUET (S.) a particular fort of dance for 
| one or. two perſons, or the muſical tune 
played or ſung to the dancers to regulate 
their motions, which is always in. triple 
time, 
MINU!TE (A.) little, ſmall, ſcarcely percep- 
tible, of little worth or value, 
MINUTE (S.) in Time, is the Goth part of 
an hour; and in Afronomy, Geography, Sc 
is the Goth part of a degree of any of the 
circles of the ſphere z in Architecture, it is 
the zoth part of the common meaſure called 
a module. i f 
MUNUTE (V.) to write down, or make me- 
morandums of the heads or ſubſtance of any 
buſineſs or agreement. : 
MINUTES (S.) the memorandums or records 
of the court of parliament, or of inferior 
courts for trade, &c, alſo the hints, heads, 
or conditions of agreements, bargains, &c. 
which are to be more fully expreſſed at 
leiſure, 1 
MINX or MIN RS (S.) a proud, nice, wanton, 
over - curious girl, or young woman. 5 
MUPARTY (S.) a term in Heraldry, that ſig- 
nifies an eſcutcheon that is halt way down 
per pale, and there croſſed by ſome other 
partition. 4 
MIQUELE/TS (S.) a ſort of rapparees, rob- 
bers, &c, that are commonly Spaniſb foot- 
ſoldiers that inhabit the Pyrenean mountains, 
who go armed with piſtols at their belts, a 
carbine, and a dagger. | 
MIRACLES (S.) ſtrange, uncommon, and 
unaccountable actions, produced contrary 
to the regular order. of nature by a ſuperna- 
tural power, to convince mankind of ſome- 
thing very extraordinary, and againſt their 


inclinations, | 

IRA/TULOUS (A.) ſomething ſtrange, won- 
deriul, unaccountable to us, and beyond or| 
out of the common road of action, or ordi- 
nary production of nature, 

WIRE (S.) dirt, filth, mud, any mixture of 
water and common earth, or clay, the foil of 
fields or roads in the winter- time. 

IRE (V.) to flave, toil, or fatigue a perſon 
vith laborious endeayouring to get through 
difficulties of any kind, 
'RINESS (S.) dirtineſs, muddineſs, ſticki- 
nels, &c. 
IRROUR or MI/RROR (S.) what is vul- 
garly and commonly called a looking-glaſs, 
Which is the ſurface of any opake body ſo 
Plliſhed and regulates, as to be capable of 
ing thoſe rays of light that fall upon 
em; theſe are ſometimes made of ſteel, 


4 


MIS 


glaſs finely ground and poliſhed, and to 
make it- opake, ſmeared on the back with 
quickſilver, &c. it is ſometimes: uſed to 
} expreis a worthy perſon, who, for his ex- 
traordinary qualifications, virtue and patience, 
is a pattern fit to be imitated by all who know 


or ſee bim. 8 
MIRTH (S.) joy, merriment, pleaſure, ſatiſ- 
faction. : | 


MIS, a particle or piece of a word, that ofi tie © 
flgnifies nothing, but when compounded, com- 
monly means ſomething done or ſaid wrong, 
as in theſe words following. 1 

MISACCEPTA/TION or MISACCE/PTION 

(S.) the taking or underſtanding of a thing in 

a wrong ſenſe, contrary to the intention of the 

ſpeaker or doer. g 

MISADVI CE (S.) falſe information; alſo bad 
counſel, or a perſuaſion to do what ought not 

to be done. ; 

MISADVUSE (V.) to perſuade perſons to ſay or 

do what they ſhquld not. 2 

MISA/NTHROPIST (S.) one who is hated. of 

mankind, | | | 

MISANTHROP (S.) the hatred of or aver- 

fion 10 or for mankind. 

MISAPPLY' (V.) to put things or words to 

a wrong uſe or purpoſe. | = 

MISAPPREHEND (v.) to think, judge, or 

take a matter in a wrong ſenſe. 8 

MISAPPREHE/NSION (S.) the underſtanding 
a thing wrong. g N | 

MISBECO/MING (A.) what does not ſuit the 

condition of the actor; an indecency, 

MISBEGO'TTEN (A.) unlawtully, or ill be- 
gotren. 2 

MISBEHA'VE (V.) to act or carry one's ſelf 
wrong, indecent, or eut of character, 


MISBEHA/VIOUR (s.) acting irregularly, in- 


decently, or any ways offenſively, : 
MISBELIE'VE (V,) to imagine or think that 

to be true that is falſe or abſurd. 7 
MISC ALL (V.) to wrong name, or ſpeak to 

under a falſe title; alſo to abuſe a perſon with 
11] language, been 
MISCA'RRIAGE (S.) irregular or indecent 
behaviour; alſo the not ſucceeding in an af- 
fair or bulineſs ; alſo the irregutar' or un- 
timely bringing forth of a child before its - 
due time, | 


MISCA'RRY (V.) to fail in an attempt, not 


to ſucceed in buſineſs; alſo to bring forth 
children before the due time. Ve 


MISCELLA'/NEOUS (A.) various things mixed 


together in a promiſcuous manner, eſpecially 
ſpoken of poems and other writings where 
diverſe ſorts are put or collected together into 
one book. | 


MISCHA/NCE (s.) any unfortunate accident, 


hurt, or damage a perſon may receive, ſuſtain 


or come to. 


MISCHIEF (s.) hurt, damage, prejudice or 
injury. 
MVSCHIEVOUS (A.) injurious, hurtful, pre- 


5 
braſs, or other metal ;. and ſometimes of | 


— 
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MISFORTUNE (S.) any unhappy action, loſs 


MIS : 
MISCONCF/IVE (V.) to apprehend or under- 
ſtand in a wrong ſenſe, - SES 
MISCO/NSTRUE (V.) to underſtand wrong, 
to pervert or miſinterpret the words, actions, 
or intentions of a perſon. : 
MISCOUNNT (V.) to tell, count, number or 
reekon up any thing wrong. 
MISC REAN (S.) the nature or vileneſs of 
à miſcreant's action. 
MI'SCREANT (S,) a vile, wicked, profligate 
fellow, and infidel, or unbeliever of the truths 
and virtues of religion. LOT 
MISDEE/DS (S.) all manner of bad actions, 
or evil doings. l 
MISDEMEA/N (V.) to behave irregularly, to 
do things wrong or amiſs. 
MISDEMEA'NOUR (S.) an offence, fault, or 
erime, commonly eſteemed to be of the lower 
- *eiafs. | 
MISE (S.) a Lawterm that has various ſigni- 
' cations 3 ſometimes it is an honorary gift, 
or cuſtomary preſent wherewith the people 
of Mals uſed to ſalute every new king and 


prince of ales at their entrance upon their | 


- . principality ; anciently it was given in cat- 
tle, wine, corn, &c. for the ſupport of the 
prince's family; but when that ' dominion 
was annexed to the Engliſh crown, the gift 
was changed into money, the county of 
Flint paying' 2000 marks, &c, the county of 
Cheſter pays a miſe or tribute of 5000 marks 

at the change of every owner of the ſaid 

* earldom, for enjoying the privileges of that 
palatinate; at Cheſter they keep a miſe book, 

. wherein every town and village is rated: 

Sometimes it means the profits of lands, and 

ſometimes taxes, &c. ſometimes it means a 
Joining of iſſue, to try whether the tenant 

or demandant has the right, 

MI'SER (S.) one who in a very rapacious and 
covetous manner endeavours both to fave and 
Increaſe his wealth, 

MISERABLE (A.) a condition or ſtate of life 
that both calls for and deſerves compaſſion 


and aſſiſtance ; alſo a mean, niggardly, poor, 


dejected creature. 
MUVSERABLENESS (S.) unfortunateneſs, 
- wretchedneſs, covetouſneſs, niggardlineſs. 


MISERE RE MEI or CHORDA/PSUS (S.) a] 


name given to a violent pain in the guts, pro- 
ceeding from an inflammation or involution 
© of them and the periſtaltick motion inverted, 
which occaſions the exerements or ordure to 
be diſcharged at the mouth; it is ſometimes 
called volvulus and the iliack paſſion. | 
MUSERY (S.) any violent pain, or great 
diſtreſs of body or mind. 
MISFA'SHION (V.) to make or do any thing 
irregularly, ugly, or crooked, | 


or detriment that comes to a perſon by any 
MISGUYE (V.) to dread, fear, expect or ap- 
prehend ſome evil, danger, hurt or prejudice 


is at band, or will happen, 


MIS 
MISCO VERN (V.) te rule, direct, command, 
or order things in a wrong manner. 
MISHAP (S.) ſomething unfortunate, hun- 
ful, or prejudicial, * 
MT'SH-MASH (S.) a confuſed, irregular mix. 
ture of diſagreeing materials together, 
MISIMPLOY” (V.) to put words or things to 
a wrong uſe or purpoſe, ' 
MISINFO'RM (V.) to tell a perſon a fate 
ſtory, to give a wrong account of a thing, 
MISINTE'RPRET (V.) to explain thingy 
wrong, or to put a falſe conſtruction upon 
them. x 
MISJU/DGE (V.) to conclude, think, or 
Judge wrong, 
MVYSKIN (S.) a lay-ſtall, dunghil, or rubbik 
mount, | 
MVSLE (V.) to rain in very ſmall drops, like 
a miſt, or fog. | 
MISLEA'D (V.) to guide, direct, or ſhew z 
perſon the wrong way; to perſuade or influ- 
ence him to do what he ought not, 
MISLVKE (V.) to diſapprove of, to expreſs 
diflatisfaction at, to reject. 


MISNMA NACE (V.) to order, do, or condutt 


things in a bad or wrong manner. 
MISMA'NAGEMENT (S.) bad conduct, or 
irregular doings. 
MIS MATCH (V.) to put things together ir- 
regularly, and to pair them fo, as they are 
either diſagreeable to the ſight, or uſeleſs for 
the purpoſe they were made for, 
MISNA (S.) is properly the code or body of 
the Jeꝛuiſp civil and common law, or an er- 
plication of the law of Moſes; for the aug 
believe that when God gave the written 
law to Moſes, he alſo gave him an unwilt- 
ten one, which was preſerved among the 
doctors of the ſynagogue to the time of the 
famous rabbi Judas the Holy, who wrote 
the Miſna, about the year of Chriſt 180, that 
it might no longer be truſted to the memo- 
ries of thoſe to whom it was communi- 
ted; it is divided into fix parts; the firſt 1 
converſant about the diſtinctions of ſeeds in 
a field, the trees, fruits, tithes, &c. the ſe- 
cond regulates the manner of obſerving the 
feſtivals; the third treats of women and 
matrimonial caſes; the fourth is upon the 
ſubject of law-ſuits ariſing upon er 
trade; the fifth is concerning obligations 
ſacrifices and every thing that bad ally fes“ 
tion thereto ; the ſixth treats of fic various 
* forts of purifications; : 
MISNA'ME (V.) to call a perſon or thing by 
the wrong name or word of diſtinction. 1 
MISO'CHY MIST (s.) a profeſſed enemy 
or hater of chymiſtry. 3 
MISO'GAMY (s.) thi hating or deſpibng 0 
Ro 1 (8) ä 1 
MISO'GY .) woman- ' 
MISPE/ND v0 to waſte, deſtroy, or ſpen 
amiſs, or to a bad purpoſe, kings 
MISPLA'CE (v.) to diſorder or pot 
their wrong place. MIISPRIN 
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MISPRINT (V.) to print falſe, vtong, or 


— erroneounys wt 1 . 
. MISPRISION (S.) in Law, is when one 
urt- knoweth that another hath committed trea- 
; ſon or felony, and-will not diſcover him to 
MIX» the king or ſome proper magiſtrate, but 
| doth conceal the ſame; in all caſes of miſ- 
ings to prifen of treaſon, the offending party for- 
p feits his goods for ever,' and the profit. of 
« his land for the term of his life, and the 
ching impriſonment of his body during the king's 
leaſure. ; | 
n upon Wl sSpROPORTION (V.) to fize, couple, 
| make, or adjuſt things in an irregular, un- 
ak, or due, or illegal manner. ; 
dig MISRE/CKON (V.) to count, number, o 
gr reckon things falſely. | 
MISREPRESE/NT (V.) to report, tell, or 
ps, like explain things in a wrong manner, 
MISRU/LE (S.) the irregular or bad govern- 
 ſhew 3 ance of any thing or perſon, 7 
or infv- ss (S.) is ſometimes a term of gentility for 
a young girl of the better ſors, and ſome- 
expreſs times a term of reproach for a whore or 
| common woman, or one kept as a concu- 
conduct bine dy ſome particular perſon, and wholly 
Por at his command, 
duct, or MIss (V.) to fail, miſtake, err, go of one 
7 fide, not to hit the mark. 1 
ether 1. MISSAL (S.) the ſervice book of the church 
_ 5 of Rome, containing the ſeveral maſſes to be 
lſelels for uſed on feſtivals, &c. _ ; 7 
voir of VSSELDINE, MIVSSELTOE, or MUSLE- 
Bran; TOE (S.) a plant of the paraſite kind, not 
whey 8 growing on the ground, byt on other trees, 
the 7 as the oak, apple-tree, beech, cheſnut, 
E Wa. plumb-tree, &c, but that which grows on 
e te dhe oak is moſt eſteemed for its phyſical 
3 de irves; its wood is eſteemed a ſpecifick for 
yy "rote iN dhe falling-ſickneſs ; it is alſo uſed for apo- 
| 90 that plexies and giddineſs; it is both taken in- 
bo men0- wardly, and hung or wore about the neck; 
mmunic- 2 2 is good in pleuriſies, and to force 
, e couries, 
* 1 MII'SSEN or MVZZEN (S.) among the Sai- 
« the ge- % is applied both to maſts and fails; but 
8 14 * when they cry out one to another, ſet tbe 
omen 3 miſſen, change the miſſen, Sc. they always 
| upon the 3 the ſail, and not the maſt, 
account of SsEN-MasT (S.) is that which ſtands in 
obligations, the ſtern of the ſhip; large ſhips require two 
4 ati rela- miſſen-maſts ; that ſtanding next the main- 
che yarious maſt is called the main-miſſen, and that 
which ſtands in the poop, the bonadventure- 
or thing by 3 
ion, SEN SAIL (S.) that which belongs to the 
| enemy de miſſen yard; this ail is cut by the leetch 
| tice as deep as the maſt is long from the 
geſpiſing ol deck to the hounds ; its uſe is to keep the 


ip cloſe to a wind, but if the ſhip gripe 
pes too 
much, then they do not uſe a miſſen ; when 
way. 18 at anchor they uſe a miſſen to back 
e thip aſtern, and to keep her from fouling 


N ska pr upon the turn of the tide. 


forme, 


7, 
yy or {pen 
put things 


AISPRIN 


N (A.) ill-made, ercoked, de- 


4 


| 


l 


MIS 


MISSION (S.) a ſending from one place tw 
another; and when applied Thbeelogically,. 

means the ſending. miniſters; to preach the 
goſpel to thoſe who never heard it. before, 
as to the Indiars, both caſt and weſt, &c, 
the Papiſts are very zealous in this matter, 
and have both ſeminaries for the training up 
of youth for this purpoſe, and a religious or- 
der of prieſts, who go by the name ofthe 
congregation of the mſſion,, and who oblige 
themſelves to go continually np and down 
the countries to teach and inſtruct the peo—-— 
ple of ſmall towns, villages, &e. in _theit 
doctrines, and are obliged, by the ſtatutes 
of their order, not to go where an arch» 
biſhop, biſhop, or provincial reſides, upon 
the ſuppoſition that there is no want of in- 
ſtruction in ſuch places. 

MUVSSIONARY (S.) an eceleſiaſtick who de- 
votes himſelf, and his labours, to ſome miſ- 
ſion, either for the inſtruction and confirma- 
tion of the orthodox, the conviction of he- 
reticks, or the converſion of infidels; the 
church of Rome have great numbers of theſe 
ſcattered all over the world, who the better 
to introduce themſelves are generally quali- 
fied with a ſmatch of phyſick and mathema- 
ticks, by means whereof in China, and ſeve- 
ral other parts, they haye got great footing ; 
they generally conſiſt of Jeſuits, Carmelites, 
and Capucbins. ? 


MI'SSIVE (A.) ſomething ſent as a preſent or 
gift; letters of . buſineſs, eſpecially of the 
lower ſort or kind, are called letters mifſee, 
to diſtinguiſh them from letters of gallantry, 
letters. wrote on points of learning, diſ- 
patches of great moment or concern toa-ſtate 
or great company, &c. : 

MISSU'/RA (S.) the ſinging the hymn called 
Nunc Dimittis, and performing certain ſuper- 
ſtitious ceremonies by the Papiſts, to recom- 
mend and diſmiſs a dying perſon. ny 

MISTA'/KE (V.) to err or take one thing fur 
„ 0 27 a 

MISTEA'/CH (V.) to inſtruct, direct, or teach 
a perſon wrong. | 

MISTHOU'GHT (S.) a bad or an ill thought. 

MISTIME (V.) to come, or do things at a 
wrong time, or out of ſeaſon, . 

MI STION or MI'STURE (S.) any kind 
ſort of mixture, _ ,. 

MISTRESS (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the chief 
or principal perſon of a houſe or family of 
the female kind, whether fingle or married; 
ſometimes a ſweet-heart, or one that a man 
is courting for a wife; and ſometimes a'con- 
cubine or whore, TR 1 

MISTRU'ST (S.) ſuſpicion, or an apprehen- 
fion that a perſon is not honeſt, or a fear 
that a buſineſs or thing will not anſwer: or 
ſucceed. | 

MISTRU'ST (S.) to ſuſpect, or have an ill 
thought or opinion of a perſon or thing. 

MISTRU'STFUL (A.) ot a diſpoſition that 1s 
jealous or ſuſpicious of others. 

* "+ MISTRU'ST- 
ti 


3 1T 


M O A 


MISTRU! 3 
er — (s.) ſuſpiciouſneſs, | dinals wore mitres, but t 
MIS TS 8 ) 3 $28 ons in 1245 88. at the council at Ly. te | 
2 .) watery vapours hanging in the air ha; which. y were appointed to we: alſo - 
till they are either drawn upwards by the PI th W which remains to this day; as. ſoldie 
wk by their own weight ſubſide to the earth, an e i ber the term for 4 Ae, 7 MOAN 
4 ere in mild weather they become dews upon 13 or Juſt half a right one 2 8 for, 01 
plants, trees, &c. and in ſharp weather conſti iking of which they have what th e MOAN 
ee what we call hoar froſt. 5 MFTTENS © TY mo 
VS : 8 21 - S . ; 10 N 
air . ae e cloudy, moiſt, or thick || woel or DE Ag 85 ploves made of . 
| . . N » &C, for warmth i 
. winter- in th 
gr ene ler (V.) to take one thing magen, ae of aw &c, for the a for the 
—_— er, to take things in a wrong ſenſe, and comm "af or womens uſe than mens; Frere 
(V.) to miſapply, or put to a monly but half handed, f ; are dry 
e. y P wrong | vantage of ſew ; » for the ad. ; 
MIT alſo to beat or abuſe. as or lewing or doing any other er E 
ſt CHELS (S.) in Building, are Purbeck] or eee N mui 10 1 
. _ that are kept ready hewn from 15 inches MUTTIMUS 8 t oh as 
ure ay eee Wande ready to lay] which . * ory for a writ, by * , 
MITTE 85 8, yards, kitchens, &c, to another, ſ. oo tranſmitted from one court f wg 
3 = .) : ſmall living creature, or worm that | times b 25 cg cer; immediately and ſome- _ 10 
1 eeds in c eeſe ; alſo a metaphorical expreflion | from : 5.06 rank: into the Chancery, and + 4 
; wo any ſmall help or aſſiſtance of any kind} ſometime ve 2 a mittimus into another court; rel 
0 _—_ alſo a ſort of vermin that troubles juſtice . it. egnilies 'p Frome directed by a 0B v. 
1 w—_ or tails of hawks. and ſafe cry to a goaler, for the receiving aur. ( f 
enen. ry her (S.) a phyſical preparation him her LPR b or other offender by 20s . 
oz - ed by a king of Pontus of this name, | MIX (V.) to ut 8 goal. ke alle 
_— eee ſuppoſed to be a great antidote make one 4.3 e things together, or to WW O'BBISE 
4 nſt poiſon, but it is now out of date for | MIXT (A.) 1 feveral ſimples. diſorder] 
1 tho? it is ill uſed as an opiate. | matters or wi thing that bas ſeveral fors ie 
iff ATE (V.) to appeaſe, allay, pacify, one whole 2 FEB be 1 
4 1 e. or take off the ill appre-] call any n 3 s, Kc. ſo the Arithmetician ſuppoſed 
- = _ t mw perſon may have taken to or parts S OE 2 oy : paige of unite n above thc 
ano s - num 1 2 a 
MITIG TION 8 EM : metry, a mixed dene wk. 3 in Geo- which w: 
or taki (S.) a pacifying, allaying, by the meeting togeth MY ONT made and to cat 
r taking off ſome of the ſeverity „ g together of a right line and M 
ni nent. Pi- ems: and thoſe ſolids or figures that are 3 
1 1 (S.) in Anatomy, are called OF 3 and curved lines are OBT LIT 
1 wo valves in the heart, thus called from] are thoſe . res. Mixed mathematics meaner or 
eir Jikeneſs or ſimilitude to a mitre, they] apply th practical branches or parts that BI to an age 
- e—_ in the orifice of the pulmonary vein LF i of quantity to bulinels orders; an 
in the left ventricle of the heart; their office] geometr 92 Sy As arithmerick to trade, cility of ar 
4 to cloſe the orifice thereof, and prevent navi 228 urveying, gauging, aſtronomy, this ſenſe 
Gran of the blood through the pulmo- MIXTURE (S.) motion, ret oh modern aft 
ö y vein into the lunęs again. potion, mass, or nelp N commiſſio 
MI TRE or MI TER (S. . made up of ſeveral ſorts or kinds of things er 
e (S.) a pontifical orna- | MVUZZLING (S.) the falli n viving the 
ma an ger ern on the mo of biſhops and] ſmall drops or miſty Hon «9 0 
1 ots on certain fol £4 4 . tai 
dne 5 5 5 8 (S.) a people deſcended from 1 
; a f ; 
babes: _—_ pannels hanging down the ſhould- their Werler oy by 2; : _ ne demonſirate 
— 4. inction the abbots wear the mi- Red. Sea, on wk: Ge eee "hi ord je: 
whos ” — 3 and bear the crofier in-] country 8 eee e iy 2 O'CLIA (8 
43 , gnity they have no ſpiritual juriſ- ; . P 1 their proper 
&Hon cut of the; giants, called Emims, from whom the Moa- 0 
'The h eir monaſteries or cloyſters, | bites took it, and afterwards the Ante R 
Tile 7 7 rde, granted the pri-| took part of it from them, which part Ms CONE 
r ol wearing mitres to ſome canons of | took from the Amorites but was abe by another by y 
me Pere jo counts of Lyens in France] God to moleſt the Moabiter though there al- 4 impoſe uf 
3 o have aſſiſted at church in mitres. rays ſubſiſted a great anti athy 3 the CA'DOS 
for ere 3 families bear the mitre] Moabites and Iſraelites, which A future times = mak 
W p _ to ſhe w they are advocates | begat great wars between them; upon Be- nd which at 
= 5 5 ** we of ancient abbies, or of- Ia king of Moab's endeavouring 'to perſuade doings of 6 
tres hi * E The pope has four] Balaam to curſe Iſcael, God forbid the Ma- 1 | 
be ts 1 -according to. the ſolemnity to] Bites entering into the congregation 0 1 ek Ear ie 
* SEO wy K 15 feſtival day it is wore on, people even to the tenth generation, becaveſS lay. PLAY 
mit or leſs magnificent; originally the] they refuſed the Jſrad/itcs a paſſage thro ud) Bobo 
e ws hats þ y e Iſraelites a pallap | K ROM: 
an's 0 Oe as the] their country, and to ſupply chem with cher n 
nciently the car-} bread and water in their neceſſities; allo © romance 
; Cal 


hat is the man's now, 


MOC 


ant na # 3 
ers for thieves or highwaymen, 1avaging 


at Ly. 2 
we. oldiers, &c. a 
Ba, Hor (V.) to lament, bewail, grieve, ſorrow 
ngle of for, or after any perſon or thing. 2 
tor the MOAN (S.) a ſorrowing, lamenting, grieving, | 
ewailing, &c. 
2 MOAT er 107 E (S.) a ditch or trench dug 
ade of round a houſe, town, &c. or in 2 garden, 
in the for the conveniency of letting in water, as a 
e ſum. prevention to ſurprize, &c. ſometimes they | 
mens; are dry and Fery deep, &c. alſo a very ſmall | 
the ad. particle of matter, ſuch as are only difcernible |. 
ter dry by the naked eye in the ſun-beams. : 
muffled 10 B (S.) is ſometimes taken for, and applied 
to a tumultuous or riotous aſſembly of the 
writ, by meaner ſort of the people; and ſometimes 
ne court for a particular ſort of cap or head. dreſs 
1d ſome- worn by women, which have lappers ſhorter 
ry, and than pinners, and uſed chiefly as a ſort af 
er court; undreſs. ; | 
ted by a OB (V.) to get together in a riotous manner 
receiving and inſult perſons ; alſo to go in or thro' a 
fender by crowd upon the ground to ſee ſhews, fights, | 
&c. allo to dreſs up in a ſort of diſguiſe. 
ner, or to RO'BBISH (A.) rude, riotous, tumultuous, 
diſorderly. - 
al ſorts of MOBILE (S.) any thing that moves, or may 
make vp be moved; in the ancient Afrenomy,;- they 
bmeticians WY ſuppoſed a ninth heaven or ſphere that was 
units and above thoſe of the planets and fixed ſtars, 
. in Co- which was ſuppoſed to be the firſt mover, 
1 is made and to carry all the lower ſpheres round along 
t line and with it, by its rapidity communicating a 
; that are motion, whereby they revolved in 24 hours, 
lines are OBT LITY (S.) is ſometimes applied to the 
hematicks WW meaner or lower rank of valgar people, or 
parts that WW to an aſſembly that commits riots and diſ- 
o  buſinels orders; and ſometimes to the aptitude or fa, 
; to trade, I cility of any body or thing to mave; and in 
aftronomy, bis ſenſe it is applied to the earth by the 
5 modern aſtronomers, Pope Paul V. appointed 
s, or hey Wi commiſſioners to examine into Copernicus's re- 
things. viving the opinion of the earth's mcbility, 
zin in very Who reſolved; that the ſcholars might main- 
tain the poſſibility of the earth's mobility as an 
nded from WW hypotheſis, but forbad the afſerting it as a 
daughter; demonſtrated and known truth, becauſe they 
an, and te imagined it oppoſed ſeveral texts of ſcripture, 
ron; this GBFOCLIA (S.) a reſtoring diſlocated bones to 
a race their proper ſeat, joint, or place. 
1 the Ma- SOCK (V.) to deride, jeer, make game of, ſet 
he Amorites fat nought ; alſo to ſpeak the ſame words after 
1 part Muſe another by way of banter, &c, alſo to deceive 
s forbid 0 or impoſe upon. | 
gh h DCA D08 (S.) the thrums or ends that 
between the meavers make in weaving fine worſted ſtuffs, 
future 110 nd which are uſed to darn or mend holes in 
z upon * vekings or other garments, - - 
= wo KERY (S.) jeſting, bantering, deriſion, 
dn d Ib 
ation of 9 | S.') one tha 8 
ion, we WR A ALES e 75 
[age tho ANCE (S.) one that ridicule 
chem wich cher romances, as A . 23 


ö 
A 


ities; allo ® 
! as 


me for bailiffs and their followers ; | 


M OD 
MO CK SONG (S.) one that banters another's 
long in the ſame words or tune. 
of being or 


MO'DAL (A.) the form or manner 
exiſting. 

MO'DB UR (S.) in Devonſbire, a pretty good 
town, ſeated in a bottom between two hills, 
bas a good market weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtant from London 170 computed, and 203 
meaſured miles. . 

| MODE (S.) a way, manner or faſhion of 
dreſs, that obtains at any time or among any 
people, which commonly is mutable ; with 
the Ph:loſophers, it is that which determines 
any thing to be or exiſt in any particular 
manner, and without which it cannot be ar 

all, and therefore cannot be taken into the 
mind, without previouſly conceiving ſome 

, lubſtance for it to exiſt in, as roundnels can- 
not be at all conceived, wholly abſtracted 
from ſomething to exiſt in that way, form, 
or mode, though there may be a great variety 
of different things conſidered, exiſting after 
the ſame way or made; the general conception 
of mode is internal and external ; the internal 
are thoſe that inhere in the ſubſtance, as round- 
neis in a bowl, crockedneſs in a finger, &c. 

external are certain adjuncts added to the 
thing, as clothing to the body, &c. | 

MO'DEL (S.) the original or pattern by which 
another thing is made; and this commonly is 
reſtrained to thoſe ſmall pieces of architec- 
ture, that are made to ſhew how a grand 
building will appear when it is built in the 
ſame proportion; among the Statuaries, the 

little figure made in clay to be a guide to 
their hewing the large figure they are in- 
tending to make, is thus called; it is alſo 
the diameter of the bottom of the ſhaft of a 
column in any of the orders, from whence 
all the members. of the building are propor- 
tioned, and this is commonly divided into 
60 parts, called degrees; and this is ſome- 
times called module. | 

MO'DEL (V.) is either to make the original, 
like which another thing is to be made, or 
to work after or from ſuch an original, or 
copy that is in miniature, in a much larger 
building, ſtatue, &c, 43. 

MO'/DERATE (V. ) to appeaſe, temper, qualify, 
adjuſt, or reconcile differing perſons ; to ex- 
plain the meaning of an aſſertion, poſition, or 
argument; alſo to abate, leſſen, or make 
eaſy the charge, fine, mulct, or puniſhment 
laid upon a perſon, 3 | 

MO'DERATE (A.) reaſonable, equitable, that 
keeps within due bounds, that does not break 
out into extravagancies of any kind, 
MO/DERATENESS or MODERA/TION (S.) 
that happy diſpoſition of mind that ſedately 
conſiders the reaſonableneſs, Juſtice, and 
equity of a thing that a perſon does or for- 
bears, and that makes proper allowances for 
the actor and action. 

MODERATOR (S.) one who 1s appointed a 

judge or arbitrator between contending par- 
| tirsz 
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4 
| | 3 alſo ong that endeavours to perſuade} following of the preſent manner of dteſ⸗ 

l ple that are quarreling, to peace and love, living, &. Poor 
| by thewing, both fides their faults, _ MO'/DULATE (V.) to regulate the ſounds o: havin 
1 MODERN (A.) any thing that has deen harmony of a piece of muſick, and to make'; MOI'S' 
| | found out, made, or introduced within a | regular tranſition from one key to another cold 1 
iff few years; and this is various, according ts | MODULA*TION (S.) the act of turnin matte 
| the ſubjett it is applied to; as for inſtance; | warbling, or regulating the voice or inf MO/LA 
| all medals that have been ſtruck within 300 | ment td perform a piece of muſick harms. 'is v 
Wl years are called modern; all thoſe authors | niouſly, | Ar 


that have wrote in the Latin tongue fince MODULE (S.) in Architecture, is the fams thieh 
Buoerius, are called modern; the aſtronomy] with Madel, or a ſtanding meaſure from this b 
and architecture that are now generally] which all the parts are regulated; and thi ment 
received, though they are but the revival of | is or may be divided into more or lefs parts funeti 
what was ſome thouſand years ago, are called] according to the order the building is to be ſtance \ 
Daerr. - erected in, or the fancy or judgment of tle WG ten bl 
MO'DERNNESS (S.) the newneſs, or late] performer, ox + ang 
uſe, or invention of any thing. - [MOGO/L (S.) is ſometimes taken for the em- forth b 
MO DERNS (S.) the people now living, or] pire or kingdom; called alſo Indftan, on- | is then 
that did live within a few centuries of this | taining the moſt part of the continentof tte ception; 
time, are thus called, | Indies; this empire has 7. artary on the north, three . 
MO DEST (A.) diſcreet, wiſe, ſober, virtu- | Perfia on the weft, the river Gangs ant an emby 
ous; alſo baſhful or ſhame-faced, ſome mountains. on the ſouth, and oth nouriſhn 
MO'/DESTY or MODESTNESS (S.) that] mountains on the eaſt; is 650 leagues long mediate] 
principle of virtue that produces ſobriety, | from eaſt to weſt, and about 4.50 from north ed ther, 
diſcretion, decency, and ſhame-facedneſs of | to ſouth, containing go kingdoms, that take life, and 
behaviour; the Painters repreſent modeſty as a | their names from the chief towns, of which bulk; i 
very beautiful virgin cloathed jn blue, Agra and Delli are the principal, upon ac- eeption | 
MO'/DICUM (S.) a ſmall quantity, or little} count of the emperor's reſidence ; this cout: by its rol 
matter of any thing, try is well inhabited near the great rivery belly's | 
MODIFICA'TION (S.) the act of making] fruitful in corn, rice, millet, lemons, orange the breaf 
or doing any thing in this or that particular] &c. The people are tawny, having black filled not 
manner. | hair, and love the Europeans ; the river Gar ter; to 
MO'DIFY (V.) to make, do, or endue any gee runs through the country from north t purgings ; 
thing in this or that manner, or with any] ſouth, and being exceeding good and ſwee times em 
particular properties or affections. ; the Indians imagine it has the power of ſine then reco 
MODTLION (S.) in Arcbitecture, ſometimes| tifying, and in conſequence of this opinion which un 
means a ſmall or leſſer meaſure ſubdivided] 4 or 500,000 perſons may be ſeen waſhing « ſungerous, 
for the convenience of taking parts; and 5 bathing in it; ſometimes this term ſignifi DLA/SSE: 
' ſometimes ornaments in the cornice of the] the emperor, the feſtival of whoſe birth-dayiier groſs, ff 
| Tonic, Corinthian, and Compoſite order, being] laſts five days, at which time they weigh lugar, vu), 
ſmall brackets or conſoles put under the ſoffit} him, and if he weighs more than he did th ULDER | 
or bottom of the drip of the cornice, ſeem-| year before, they make great rejoicings ; af ko conſume 
ing to ſupport the larmier, though in reality | ter being weighed, he fits on the richeſt of h LE (S.) 
they are only ornaments ; they ought always} thrones, where the lords greet him, and mak Ir very lars 
to be . exactly over the middle of the] preſents; the ladies, governors of province ſtones 
column; they are particularly affected in the] and towns, ſend their preſents alſo; ſo tha bank, wi 
Corinthian order, where they are frequently] in diamonds, rubies, emeralds, gold, filvenWetend the | 
enriched with ſculpture ; their form is like . elephants, &c. he that day receives betwee Wes, and 
an d inverted, | two and three millions ſterling. llel witho 
MODTYOLUS (S.) is an inſtrument uſed by | MO'HAIR (S.) a particular manufacture maWarbour ; ; 
Surgeons in profound corruptions, contuſions, of filk and hair, generally uſed for the fut pmetimes fe 
cuts, and fractures of bones, and eſpecially | niture of houſes, 3 S r of à roy 
in or about the head, made in the form of | MOIDO'RE (S.) a FOR gold coin cul te, enco, 
the ſegment of a cone with a ſaw or teeth] rent among us for 27 ſhillings, and ſtruc red with a 
filed all round the bottom circle; and thoſe Þ for four mill-rees among themſelves. tor Adrian 
of them that have a center ſpike to ſtick |MO'IETY (S.) is generally underſtood 88 the gr 
into the ſkull, &c. are 2 males; and noir for the half of any thing in nut wy 1 wa 
thoſe that have are called females; it is | befP or value. _ 
improper to uſe this inftrument, unleſs the | MOIL (V.) to flave, drudge, mw oY A 
_ - chips and prominencies of gry» ae oy or mrs alſo to daub or 1 af or 
or- che u table is entire, but depreſſed, irt, mud, &c. * | » 
and the — broken, or when the ex-} MOIST (A.) damp, ſomething that has © ſurface th 
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MONSTNESS (S.) the being wet or damp, or 
. of liquor in or upon a * 
MOISTURE. (S.) wetneſs, dampneſs, or that 
cold wateriſhneſs that is in the air, or other 
natter or thing. ed is $0 5% 
OLA or MOLE (S.) with. the Anatomifts, 
" is variouſly applied, ſometimes it means 2 
round and broad bone at the jointing of the 
thigh and leg, where the knee, excepting 
this bone, is begirt with a-membranous liga- 
ment, and then they call it patella or ratula ; 
vmetimes it means a fleſhly or ſpungy ſub- 
tance without bones or bowels, which is of- 
ten black like concreted . blood, and ſome- 
times extreme hard, and this is brought 
forth by ſome women inſtead of a child, anc 
is then called a moon-calf, or falſe con- 
'eeption, and this ſometimes continues two 0: 
three years in the womb, and differs from 

embryo, | rece 
cnt Md from the mother, but is im- 
ed thereby, having a kind of _ vegetativc 
lle, and thereby growing or increaſing in 
bulk ; it is diſtinguiſhed from a true con- 
uption by its tremulous, palpitating motion, 
by its rolling from fide to fide, and by the 
telly's being equally ſwelled every way; 
the breaſts ſwell as in a true embryo, but are 
filed not with true milk, but a crude mat- 
ter; to bring it away, ſometimes violent 
purgings and bleedings are uſed, and ſome- 
times. emmenagogues; and if theſe fail, 
then recourſe is had to manual operation, 
which under this circumſtance is often very 


ungerous n 
b Ass or MOLO'SSEs (S.) the dregs, 
or groſs, fluid part that remains after boiling 
ſugar, vulgarly called treaele. 
O'LDER (V.) to crumble, or waſte away, 
to conſume or fall into duſt or powder. 
DLE (S.) in Military Architecture, is a pier 
r very large piece of maſonry, conſiſting vf 
reat ſtones thrown into the ſea in manner of 
bank, with deſign to ſhut up a port, and 
lefend the veſſels from the impetuoſity of the 
ves, and to prevent the paſſage of any 
el without leave; ſometimes it means a 
larbour ; among the Romans, it was uſed 
metimes for a mauſoleum, built in the man- 
er of a round tower, or a ſquare baſe, in- 
ate, encompaſſed with columns, and co- 
red with a dome, The mole of the em- 
ror Adrian, now the caſtle of St, Angelo, 
as the greateſt and moſt ſtately of all 
ers; it was crowned with a brazen pine- 
pple, wherein was a golden urn containing 
de emperor's aſhes ; alſo a ſpot or mark in 
be ſkin, ſometimes lying even with it, or 
lat upon it, and ſometimes protuberant above 
e ſurface thereof; alſo the name of a crea- 
re with a very black and ſmooth fur, that 
biefly lives within the ſurface of the earth, 
I under ground. 225 vt 
DLE Sr v.) to trouble, interrupt, vex, diſ- 
het, grieve, or perplex. 


L 


by having no placenta to receive | 


wediately joined to the womb, and nouriſh- } 


„oa 
MOLESTA'TION (S.) any kind of trouble, 
hindrance, vexation, or diſturbance. 
MO'/LINISTS (S.) the followers of Melina, a 
Spaniſh Jeſuit, reader of the divinity lectures 
20 years in the univerſity of Evora in Portu- 


years, who in his book of the conſiftency of 
grace with free will, gave riſe to the difputes 
upon the ſubject of grace and predeſtination, 
which has made fo great a noiſe in the world, 
eſpecially by the oppoſition of the Dominicans, 
o not only"maintained publick theſes, but 
alſo preferred àn information againſt it, to 
the inquiſition at Valladolid, and alſo to the 
ſame tribunal in the kingdom of Caftile, The 
cauſe was afterwards carried to Rome, where 
pope Clement VIII. erected the congregation 
de Auxilits in 1597, when after ſeyeral meet- 
ings of the cardinals,' and others called in for 
conſultation, the Dominicans and Jeſuits were 
heard before the pope and congregation ; af- 
ter theſe hearings, the diſpute continued to 
the pentificate of Paul V. when the divines 
called in for advice, being againſt Moliha's 
doctrine, a bull was drawn up againſt it; 
but the pope refuſed to ſign it, and diſmiſſed 
the diſputants, Auguſt 31, 1607, by acquaint- 
ing them he would publiſh his decifion when 
he thought proper, prohibiting the parties in 
the mean time, from ſtigmatizing e ch other, 
and enjoining the ſuperiors of both orders, to 
puniſh thoſe ſeverely who ſhould contravene 
this prohibition, 
MOLI'TION (S.) a grinding, breaking, or 
making ſmall, ; m_ 
MO'LLIENT (A.) ſoftening, mollifying, aſ- 
ſuaging, allaying the heat of an inflammation 
in the body, or anger in the mind. 
MO'/LLIFYING (A.) ſoftening, aſſuaging, ap- 
peiſing, reconciling. 
MO'LOCH, MO'LECH, MILCOLM, or 
ME'LCOLM (S.) a god of the Ammonites, 
Moſes, in ſeveral places, forbids the Iyaclites 
to dedicate their children to Moloch, by mak- 
ing them paſs through the fire in honour of 
that god; thoſe who offended were to be put 
to death for their crime, and God æhreatens 
all thoſe guilty very ſeverely; from this pre- 
caution, and from what they afterwards were 
guilty of, it looks as if they had been accuf- 
tomed to this idolatry while in Egypt. Solo- 
mon built a temple to Mo och upon the mount 
of Olives, and Manaſſeb long after i imitated 
his impiety, by making his ſon paſs thrangh 
the fire in honour of Moloch. It was chiefly 
in the valley of Tophet and Hinnom, to the 
eaſt of Jeraſalem, that this idolatry was com- 
mitted ; commentators imagine that their 
children leaped or jumped ovet & fire ſacred to 
Moloch, and by this luitration to purify them, 
it being, a uſual ceremony upon other. oeta- 
fions among the Pagans; though others think 
they actually burat ther children in ſacrifice 


x 


aſſure us that the idol Moloch was made of 
L1 brass, 


gal; who died at Madrid in 1604, aged 66 


— 


in honour of this falſe deity, The rabbins 


MON 


braſs, ſitting upon a throne of the ſame metal, 


adorned with a royal crown, having the head 


of a calf, and his arms extended, as if to em- 
brace any one; when they defigned to offer 


any children to him, they heated the ſtatue. 
| ot fire, and when it was ex- 


within with a 
ceeding hat, they put the miſerable victim 
within his arms, which was ſoon conſumed 
by the violence of the heat; and that the 

cries of the children might not be heard, they 

made a great noiſe with drums and- other ir.- 
ſtruments; ſome alledge that Moloch was the 
ſame with Saturn, to whom human victims 
were alſo offered; others that it was Mercury, 
Venus, or Mart, . 
MO'LTEN (A.) any thing melted, caſt, or run 
by the founder. Toe 
MO'LTING or MOU/LTING (S.) a ſhed- 
ding or , caſting of feathers, hair, ' ſkin, 
horns, &c, which to moſt creatures happens 
annually, 

MOME (S.) a dull, blockiſh, ey 

MOMENT (S.) conſidered as app 
is the leaſt portion or part that can be ima- 
gined, and ufually is called an inſtant; 
when conſidered and applied to the new 
doctrines of infinites, are infinitely ſmall 
parts of quantity, of generative principles of 
magnitude, being conſidered as having no 


fellow. 


vetermined magnitude of their own, but | 


only inceptive thereof; in Mechanicks, it is 
the ſame with impetus, or quantity of mo- 
tion in any moving body; and ſometimes 
it is uſed ſimply for the motion itſelf ; ſome. 
times it is applied to the power by which 
moving bodies continually change place. 

MOMENTA'NEOUS or MO'MENTARY 
(A.) ſomething of very ſhort duration, or that 
laſts a very ſmall time. : | 

MOME'/NTOUS (A.) of great conſequence, 
concern, value, or worth. 

MO's (S.) the god of jeſting, among the 
Ports, (who fanſied himſelf the ſon of ſleep 
by the night) he did nothing elle but ex- 
amine the actions and words of gods and 
men, on purpoſe to rebuke and deride them; 
the fable ſays, that being choſeg by Neptune, 
Vulcan, and Minerva, to give his judgment 
concerning the excelleacy of their works, 
he blamed them all; Neptune, becauſe he 
made not his bull with horns before his eyes, 
or on his ſhoulders, to ſtrike more ſurely or 
ſtrongly : Mizerva, for building a houſe that 
could not be removed in caſe of bad neigh- 
bours; and Yalcan for making a man with- 
out a little window in his breaſt; that his ill 
defigns and treacheries might be ſeen; from 
him all carpers and over-nice criticks are 
called I muſes. The Painters repreſent him 

In a darkiſh- coloured robe, and his beard and 

hir party: coloured. 

NO NACH Al. (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
tate ur condition of a monk. 

NO NACHISNM (S.) the ſtate or condition of 
"the munuks, 8 | 


* 


oY 


* 


MO/NADES (S.) the ſingle figures or digits 


ied to Time, | 


MON 
uſed in arithmetical calcy'aticns, or am 
numbers that can be ex preſſed dy one 6 2 
figure, as 5, 7, 9, Kc. * 

MO'NARCH'(S,) a prince that rules or govern 
ſingly or alone, : 
MONA/RCHICAL (A.) belonging, 
to the laws, manners, an 
narchy. 
MO'NARCHY (S.) any large fate or king. 
dom governed by one magftrate, in whom 
the ſupreme power is lodged and this i; 
ſometimes abfolute, containing both the leoil, 
lative and executive power; and this is com. 
monly called an arbitrary government, ſuch 
as France, &c. now is; and fom*times it i 
tempered by the interpoſition of the eſtates or 
great men' of the kingdom, both among the 
nobility, gentry, and commonalty ; and this 
is called a mixed monarchy, as in England, 
where the leg ſlative power is in the hands of 
the ſtates or parliament, and the executive 
power is veſted in the king or monarch ab. 
ſolutely; only it is to be noted the king has 
a negative power in Jaws propoſed to be ohh. 
gatory upon the people; and he has likewiſe 
the power of diſſolving, prorogning, 2nd 
ſummoning the parlament, but no power to 
raiſe money otherwiſe than by virtue of the 
laws conſented to by parliament, The gene. 
ral-divifion of the old chronology is regulated 
by the four grand or univerſal Monareßies, vit. 
the Aſſyrian, Perſian, Grecian and Roman, 
though ſome reckon but two, wiz, the Ba. 
bylonian and Roman; the genera! cuſtom of 
morarchies is to be ſucceſſive from father to 
ſon, &c, but there are ſome where they are 
elective, as Poland, Sc. yet the moſt ablointe 
monarchres have many inſtances of the juc- 
ceſſion's not being hereditary, ; 
MONASTERIAL (A.) ſomething relating or 
belonging to a monaſtery. 
MO/NASTERIES (S.) are properly cells for 
ſingle, ſolitary monks, but aiterwards the 
cenobis, or houſes for religious fraternities 
were ſo called; they were firit introduced 
into great cities in the weft by Fuſebrus bibo 
of Nercelles; St. Baſil in the 4th century hid 
down regulations for thoſe ſocieties in the 

_ eafl, and St. Bennet, in the 6th century, in 
the weſt, which order was ſubdivided 1 
great many branches; at firſt e 
were places of ſtrict diſcipline and aufterity, 
and publick ſchools for the inftruQicn and 
education of youth; formerly the * 
palaces were called mcnaſſeries, into "_ 
the people ſometimes retired from the worlds 
that they might have the better opportuntieg 
to read and expound the ſerjitbes; 400 

ſtruct young people in are kee R p 
ples; during the ravaves 0 ain 

Vandals, the Huns, Frans, and =, lf 
monaſteries were the only ſanctuaries « 
ſorts of learning and learned men, 0 
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excellently qualified both to govern and | MoO/NeYERS. (S.) thoſe who work in, or 


conbert, which as neceſſarily galued them 


the eſteem of all ranks and degrees of peo- 
ple, and princes gave them great, indulgen- 
ces and privileges, they as well as their ſub. 
jeas receiving. their education from them, 
till about the. year one thouſand, when uni- 
verlities and colleges for learning the ſciences 
only were erected, and the, monaſieries were 
more confined to religious  obſeryations apd 
reſtrictions than formerly, ſo that ſomewhat 
of their eſteem was eclipſed till about the 
13th century, when the Mendicant friers en- 
deayoured to reſtore their former reputation, 
by mixing philoſophy and ſchool-divinity a- 
Jong with their other performances; ſome 
were called monaſteries royal, upon account 
of their being endowed by the munificence of 
kings, which by degrees grew ſo big, as to be 
exempt both from epiſcopal and patriarchal 
juriſdiction, and ſubject only to royal or im- 
perial vifitations; the abbots or heads being 
formerly choſe by kings or emperors, or at 
leaſt by their direQion, and being immediately 
endowed out of the crown-lands, were obliged 
to ſerve the prince in his wars, 
MONA'/STICAL or MONA/STICE (A.) be. 
longing to, or after the manner of a convent, 
cloiſter, monk, or nun, | | 
MONDA (S.) the ſecond day of the week, 
according to the Chriſtian computation, or 
the firſt working-day, 8 
MONEY or MON (S.) pieces of metal 
generally coined or ſtamped with the head of 
ſome prince, king, &c, on the one ſide, 
and the arms of the ſtate or kingdom on the 
reverſe, with ſome motto round it; and this 
is commonly gold or ſilver of a certain de- 
terminate fineneſs, whereby other nations 
may be enabled truly to adjuſt the. value 
thereof in proportion to their own; theſe 
coins thus made, are, as it were, the ſtand- 
ards for all other commodities, they being ra- 
ted at ſo many crowns, pieces of eight, pounds; 
&, and though this way of traffick has been 
long in uſe, and the ſcripture often ſpeaks of 
gold, filver and braſs, of certain ſums of mo- 
rey, of purchaſes made with money, of money 
of a certain weight, &c, yet it is ſuppoſed 
is was not coined or ſtamped money, but 
only gold and ſilver in maſs, or ſmall jumps, 
in pieces, which was taken by weight, and 
valued according to its purity, for the ancient 
way of commerce was by barter ; the mo- 
derns have introduced copper money for the 
advantage of change, and where gold and 
filver is ſcarce, as in Sweden, where a dollar | 
copper mint is as big as a common-fized 
Pare, which in Glver would be about the ſize 
, our half crown ; beſides the real money that 
the? People or nation have current among 
— there is an imaginary money, or money of 
mpt, to which the real have relation. 


third over the river Trotby, fo that it is al- 


make the money; alſo thole who trade in ex- 
changing one coin for another, xe. 

MO'/NEYLESS (A.) that has no money, or one 
that wants mongy for his. uſe or buligeſs. 

MO NGER (S.) a dealer, trader, or traf- 
ficker; and when the particular buſineſs is 
wanted, they add the name of the employ to 
it, as fſbmonger, ꝛboodmonger, Ce. 

MONGREL (S.) a fort of degenerate or 

mixed ſpecies of creature,. and it is applied 

ſometimes to men begot of parents of different 
nations or religions. | 

MONTTION (S.) a term in the Civil Law, for 
a warning given by eccleiiaſtical authority to a 
clerk to reform his manners, upon information 

| given of his jeading a ſcandalous or vicious 
life; alſo any advice, warning, or countel 

given to any ſort of offenders whatever, 

MO'NITOR (S.) any adviſer, counſellor, or 
reformer of diſorders ; but is commonly re- 
ſtrained to a ſuperior ſcholar in à ſchool, 
whom the maſter appoints to overlook the 
reſt, and to inform him of the particular per- 
ſons that are either negligent at their proper 
exerciſes, or diſorderly in their behaviour. 

MO'NITORY (A.) diſcourſes, viſions, dreams, 

or any thing elſe that adviſes, warns, or en- 

deavours to reform either perſon or thing, 

MONK (S.) one who forſaking the world, 

and the common way of life, obliges him- 

ſelf by vows, to obſerve particular rules or 
orders, according to the religious order he 
enters himſelf a member of, of which there 
are many ſorts. | TEE 

MO'NKERY,, (S.) the profeſſion of a monk 

alſo the place where a number of them live 

together, ; ws Fe 

MO/NKEY (S.) a creature ſomewhat reſembling 

the human ſpecies, and which imitates them 

in many of their actions; they are ſumetimes 
called apes, 

MO'/NKISH (A.) after the manner or cuſtom 

of the monks. | . 

MO'NMOUTH (S.) the ſhire town of Man- 

mouthſhire, is a very ancient town, and has 

ſtill remaining parts of walls, liges, curtains, 
and baſtions, and alſo a large caſtle now in 
ruins, that ſhew it was formerly made a very 
ſtrong place, and by its natural ſituation may 
azain be eaſily made ſo; it is in no very 
flouriſhing condition at preſent, its principal 
traffick lying with Brißel, and by means of 

the Wye; notwithſtanding which it is a 

handſome, large, and well- built town, ſitu- 

ate at the conflux of the Vye and Munnerazo, 

over each of which it has a bridge, and a 


moſt ſurrounded with water; it is a borough 
town, governed by two bailiffs, 15 c mon- 
council- men, a town-clerk, &c. has a very 
conſiderable market weekly on Saturday, for 
corn and proviſions ; it ſends one member to 
parliament z diſtant from Londen 100 com- 


4 „ . 5 


MONEY'D (a.) e rich, poſleſled of, or 


: ? 


with mon 


puted, and 127 meaſured miles, 5 
Lls MO N- 


MON 


MO'NMOUTHSHIRE (S.) was formerly part 
of Wales, and is in the dioceſe of ff, 
but now it is an Engliſb county, and tho 
it is very hilly and woody, yet it is exceed- 

ing fertile and healthful, the hills feeding 
abundance of cattle and ſheep, and the val- 
fies bearing great crops of corn, great quan- 
tities whereof the Hriſtol merchants export 
to Portugal, &c, there is alſo much graſs, 
occaſioned by its being exceedingly well 

* watered with a great number of ſmall ri- 
vers, which generally empty themſelves into 
the Severn Sea; it is divided into 6 hundreds, 
in which are 7 market-towns, and 127 pa- 
riſhes; it is about 80 miles in circumference, 
and has about 6 500 houſes, in which are 
computed about 40,000 perſons; it ſends 3. 
members to parliament, viz. 2 for the coun- 
ty, and 1 for the county- town, called Mon- 


mouth, 
 MONO'CEROS (S.) by ſome called the uni- 
corn, and this may be a creature by land with 
one Horn, or by ſea called the ſene fiſn. 
MO'NOCHORD (S.) an inftrument that or- 
gan and other muſical inſtrument- makers try 
the tones of their inſtruments by or with; 


it is compoſed of a rule divided or ſubdivid- 


e1 into divers parts, upon which a ſtring is 
Aretched pretty tight over two bridges pla- 
ced at the two extremes, which has likewiſe 
à moveable bridge to ſet at the ſeveral diſ- 
tances of the line, and by ſounding it at th, 
ſeveral intervals, it will be found the ſounds 
or tones bear the ſame proportion to one an- 
other as the diſtances upon the line; it is 
ſometimes .called the harmonical canon ; 
there ate monochords with 48 fixed bridges to 
fave the trouble of moving; this term is alſo 
applied to ſome practical inſtruments with 
one ſtring, as the trumpet marine, &c, 
MONO/CHROMA (S.) a picture all of one 
colour. 
MO NOD (s.) a ſong of ſorrow and lamen- 
tation ſung by one perſon, - 
MONO/GAMY (S.) the ſtate or condition of 
being but once married, though the wife or 
Hniſband die the one long before the other, 
MO'NOGRAM (S.) a fort of cypher or cha- 
rafter, that under one letter, or the degin- 
ning letters of ſeveral words ifiterwove into 
'ofe, expreſſes what is intended by thoſe ſe- 
veral words; they have been anciently uſed 
upon many occaſions ; for the explanation 
of their meanings, ſeveral expreſs treatiſes 
have been wrote. | 
MONO'LOGIST (S.) one that is defirous of 
having all his talk in a company to himſelf, 
MO'NOLOGUE or MONO'LQGY (S.) a dra- 
matick ſcene where only one perſon is intro- 
duced ſpeaking vr talking to himſelf; a ſoli- 


loquy. 

MO'NOMACHY (S.) a duel or fingle combat, 
"a fighting of two hand to hand, | 
MO'NOME or MONO'MIA (S.) an Ange- 
braick term for thoſe quantities that have but 

ene Name, as 4, er 6, 8 Fa 


M ON 
MONOPE“TALOus (A.) a term amo 
Botaniſis, applied to thoſe flowers that | E. 
coy one undivided leaf. 
MONO POLIS T (S.) one who endeavours to 
: t = the goods of one fort or kind into his 
MONOPOLVZE (V.) to collect all the goods 
of one ſort, or the greateſt part of them into 
one or few hands, in order to ſell them 
agaln at an advanced or extravagant rate or 
price; againſt which practice the wiſdom of 
all nations has made ſevere laws, eſpeciall 
relating to thoſe commodities, upon vhich 
the life or health of the ſubject immediately 
depends, as corn, &c, 
MONO POLY (S.) an unlawful trade, when 
one or more perſons combine together to 
engroſs the whole of a commodity into their 
hands, to fell it out at a very advanced 
price; alſo when the king by his letters pa- 
tents, forbids any perſon but the inventor, 
&c. to trade in any particular ſort of com- 
modity. ; N 
MO'NOPS (S.) a beaſt of Pæonia, as big 2s 
a common bull, who, when he finds himſelf 
_ Cloſely purſued, voids fo ſharp and fiery an 
ordure that it poiſons and kills thoſe imme- 
diately upon whom it falls, | 
MONOPTERE (S.) in the ancient Arcbite- 
ture, was a ſoit of temple covered with a 
round dome, which was ſupported with pil- 
lars oruy, having no walls. | 
MONO/PTICK.., (S.) aone-eyed perſon, or 
one that ſees but with one eye. 
MONOPTO!TE (S.) a Grammatical term for 
thoſe Latin or Greek nouns that have no vatia- 
tion, or are the ſame in all caſes, | 
MONO'RHYME (S.) a poetical compoſition, 
where the lines continually end in the fame 
terminations or rhymes, i 
MONO'SCELES (S.) people of Eibiopia, whom 
| as the ancients reported had but one leg, yet 
were extraordinary jumpers ; they were allo 
called Sciopedes, | becauſe their feet would 
| ſhadow the body, 
MONO/STICHON (S.) an epigram that con» 
fiſts of but one ſingle verſe, 2 
MO'/NOSYLLABLE (S.) a word that'is al 
* ſounded at once, or that has but one ſylla- 
ble. | * 
MONSOONs (S.) certain fixed or regular 
winds that periodically blow upôn one point, 
that is, ſix months inwards, and the other 
fix months outwards 3 but in the Jrdar 
ocean, the winds are partly general, blowing 
all the year round the ſame way, and part) 
periodical, which latter are common!y 
trade-winds, | 
MONSTER (S.) any thing or creatufe e 
much deformed, and differing from the com- 
mon ſpecies of which it is brought forth, - 
ther by having a ſuper-abundance ot go” 
deficiency or change, or different 1 
MONSTRIFEROQUS (A.) that bears or bring 


forth monſters. 10 A. 
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MONSTROUS (A.) ſtrange, wonderful, ſur- ' 


izing, contrary to, or beyond the ordinary 
proves. nature, Par ark large, exceſſive, 
MO/NSTROUSNESS (S.] ftrangeneſs, ſurpri- 
zingneſs, wonderfulneſs, amazingneſs, 
MO/NTANISTS | | 
Garch Montanus, in the 2d . who ſo 
deceived the world by his hypocrifies, that he 
was reputed to have the gift of prophecy and 
miracles ; he proclaimed himſelf the com- 
forter promiſed by Chriſt, condemned Tecond 
marriages as fornication, permitted the diſ- 
ſolution of marriage, forbad to avoid martyr- 
dom, and ordered a ſevere faſt of three lents; 
he hanged himſelf with Maximilla, one of 
his women-ſcholars; his diſciples faid alſo 
that God the Father deſigning to fave the 
world by the law and the prophets, and not 
being able to perform it, aſſumed fleſh in the 
Virgin's womb, preached in Jeſus Chriſt, and 
' ſuffered death in his ſhape, and after taught 
by the Holy Ghoſt in Montanus and his fol- 
lowers ; they placed the biſhops in the third 


rank after their patriarchs, and thoſe they 


called cenons ; they were ſo ſtrict, that for the 
leaſt faults they excommunicated their fol- 
lowers, who were divided into Catapbryges, 
and diſciples of Proclas and Æſcbines. 
MONTEFIA'SCO (S.) a rich fort of Italian 
wine, l | 
MONTE'T or MONTE'FF (S.) a large ſcol- 
loped daſon to waſh and cool wine glaſſes in. 


MONTCO'MERY 8 a large, handſome | 


town in Nearth-Wales, the chief of Montgo- 
meryſhire, is inhabited by many good fami- 
lies, who have erected many faſhionable 


buildings; it is an ancient borough-town, | 


that ſends one member to parliament, and 
is governed by bailiffs, c. it is pleaſantly fi- 


rich grounds, and was formerly fortificd with 
a powerful caſtle, and fenced about with a 
ſtrong wall, all which are now diſmantled ; 
it has a very good market weekly on Thurſ- 
day; diſtant from London 120 computed, and 
158 meaſured miles. 
MONTOOMERVYSHIRE (S.) one of the 


mountainous, but interlaced with fertile val- 
leys, both for tillage and paſturage, and for- 


merly much noted for a good breed of horſes; | 


ts part of the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, Bangor 
and Hereford; it is about 94 miles in eireum- 
ference, contains 5660 houſes, about 40,000 
inhabitants, 47 pariſhes, and fix market- 
towns, ind fends two members to parlia- 
ment; the vales and meadows upon the banks 
of the Severn are rendered exceedin g fruitful, 
by being overflowed by it, which at the re- 
weng of the waters, leave it covered with a 
thick lime, which is beyond all the manure { 
that art can invent, © | 
MONTH (S.) is a certain portion of time that 
1s reckoned, ſometimes from the motion of 


northern counties in Wales, very hilly and | 


(S.) followers of the here- | 


] 


tuated upon the oo aſcent of a hill among 


the moon, and ſometimes not; antiently, 


* 


or the month of the new ears of corn, 4 
4 


r. 
wards called Mſan, and which was the firſt 


of the holy year. In Solomon's Time, the fee 
cond month was called Sie or Zif, which wag 
afterwards called iar; but names were 


afterwards all loft, and after the captivity of 


Babylon they took the names of the months 


as they found them among the Chaldeans 


and Perſians ; and they had two manners of 
reckoning, one contained the names of the 
Hebrew months acoording to the order of the 
holy year, thus; 


I. Niſan anſwering to our March 
2. Tiar | il 
5 + 
4. . * 
: e. Elul Au 
» Tixri September 
» Maſchevan O aber 
9. Ca November 
10. Shae December 
II, nus 
12. Adar Nur 


The other according to the civil year, thus ; 


1. Tizri anſwering to out September 

2. N 939 Ocaaber 
. - 

4. Theber 122 

8. Aar 'February 

5 Niſan | March 
Jar 7 


9. Tan 


4 
10. Thammuzs ; Fune 
11. 4b Fu 
12, Elul Pears 


The months were lunar, tho* the year was 
ſolar, that is, the firſt was of 30 days, and 
the ſecond of 29, and fo alternately ; they 
made the 4 to begin at the time when 
the moon began to appear, for which pur- 
poſe people were kept to watch its firſt ap- 
pearance, which was procliimed by the 
ſound of the trumpet; to make the time of 
the months agree with the year, every three 
years a month was added, called the ſecond 
Aar; but the preſent Europcan manths are 
ſome what different, being of unequal lengths; 
and once in four years a day is added to Fe- 
bruary, to make the civil computation of 
time agree with the ſun's true motion, 
which it does very nearly, A philofophical 
month, with the Chymiſis, conſiſts of forty 
days and nights, 


MONT-JO'YE (S.) a banner, token, or fig- 


nal of ſomething ; alſo a heap of ftones put 
together 1 in which they ſticke 
croſſes, when they are come within view of 
their journey's end, * 


* (S.) with Herſemen, is the poiſe 
| =] 


3 | 


MO O 


M O O 


vor reſt of their foot on the left ſtirrup. | lightened, The poets have feigned ſtrange : 
MONT PA'GNOTE (S.) by ſome called the | Rtories about the moon; and the ancients MOO'R 
imnvulnerable poſt, place, or ſituatjon, being | went fo far into the whimfies, as to be guil gp li 
an eminence choſen out of cannon- ſhor of the | of idolatry, by paying divine honours to £ ate 
place beſieged, where curious perſons poſt | mon; the Orientalt in general, and the H- black 
themſelves to ſee the attack, and the manner | brews in particular, paid more refpe to the the C 

of the ſiege, out of the reach of danger. mcon than to the ſun; the Jesus worſhipped form « 
 MONTRO/SSES (S.) affifiants to the head or | her under the name of Ment or Aſtarte, or of 21 
chnhief engineer or gunner of an army. goddeſs of the groves, of the queen of hea- a copp 
MO/NUMENT (S.) ſomething erected as a| ven, &. the Syrians under the name of A. luted c 
memorial of ſome famous or notorious ac- | arte, Urania, or Cæliſtis; the Arabiars by a bea 
tion or perſon, to continue the remembrance | Alilat; the Egyptians by Ii; the Greeks by the rect 

of it to poſterity. | Diana, Venus, Funo, Hecate, Bellina, Mi. MOOSE ( 
MOOD, (S.) when applied to a perſon, is the | zerva, Sc, Among the Heralds, the mn like a b 
humour, temper, or diſpoſition he is in; in| is always borne increaſing or decteafing, and MUOT { 
Grammar, it is the variations and ſeveral cir- | never in the full; among the Divin:s, the imagine 
cumſtances that a verb undergoes, to have moon is the hieroglyphick of the Chriſtian dents to 

its particular ſignification, and its application church, who comparing Jeſus Chriſt to the before tl 
underſtood; in Logick, the univerſal affir- | ſun, compare the church to the moon, as re- 00 ˙TEI 
mative and negative, and alſo the particular] ceiving all its beauty and ſplendor from bim; are repry 
affirmative and negative are called moods; the it is alſo made the repreſentative of an un- the roots 

| Miuficians alſo uſe this term, and call thoſe ſteady or fickle-minded perſon, | MOO/TE; 

_ airs or leſſons that are of a flow and ſolemn MOON-CU/RSERK (S.) a cant name for a dents in 
motion, fitted for devotion or mourning, the] link-boy, or one that under colour of light. order to q 
Doria or Lydian mod; light and ſoft muſick, | ing ſtrangers, leads them into dark and by dents wh 
Hitted to amorous ſongs, jigs, courants, ſara- places to rob them, exerciles, 
bands, minuets, &c. the Jonick mood; that {MOOR (S.) ſometimes means a perſon of a who have 
which was airy, and of an harmonious found, | natural black coloured ſkin ; and ſometimes inner bart 
fit to allay and ſoothe the paſſions, the E ie] a large heath, common, or waſſe ground, ue argued. 
mood; ard thoſe that by their ſprightlineſs { where nothing but turf or other vegetables tients ate c 

animated men to couragious and daring ex- row without cultivation. ae choſe 1 
ploits of war, &c. the Fhrygian mood. MOOR (V.) among the Seamer, is to lay out Vo argue 

MOQ'DINESS (S.) angrineſs, moroſeneſs, ſul-} two of the ſhips anchors, fo as is molt fit tions, befo 
lenneſs, croſſneſs, &c. for the ſhip to ride by in the place where ſte (OP (S.) a 
MOO'DY (A.) angry, ſullen, moroſe, peeviſh, | is, which, according to the place and cir- to waſh thi 
croſs, & . N | cumſtances, go by various names, as to mr either of p 
MOON (S.) in Aſtronomy, is one of the hea- acroſs or athwart, is to lay one anchor on the end of. 
venly bodies, vulgarly ranked among the pla- one fide a river, and the other on the other and a half | 
nets, but properly is only a ſatellite or ſecon- | fide right againſt it, ſo as both cables, either purpoſe, call 
dary planet; ſhe is an attendant of cur eaith. for ebb or flood, may bear together, like the oth 
which ſhe reſpects as her center, and is con- Te moor aloft, is to lay one anchor right Ob (V.) in 
ſtantly found in her neighbourhood ; and as] in the middle of the ſtream on a- head, and a floor, or tc 
all the other planets move primarily round | the other a- ſtern, and this is where they fear part of a r. 
the ſyn, fo the men moves round the earth; driving, for then both the cables will bert hole does n. 
her orbit is an ellipſis, in which ſhe is re- together, if the tally in upon either ſhore. VPE (s.) a 
taincd by the force of gravity, performing, To moor Water Shot, is quartering betwixt ne that has | 
her revolution round us in 27 days, 7 hours, both, for it is a principal care of the maltr, ding to thi 
43 minutes, which is alſo the exact time of | pilot, &c. when they come into any place, WE (V.) t. 
her rotation round her axis; her mean diſ. to ſee which way, and upon what point of efied manage: 
tance. from the earth is 62 ſemi-diameters| the compaſs the wind or ſea is like to en. lng, "7 
and a half of the earth, or 240,cco miles; danger them, and juſt there to lay out an PE-EYED. 
the diameter of the mon to the eaith is, as] anchor, which is called mooring for welt, "SIE ($,) 
11 t9 40.2, or 2179 miles; the phznomena | north-weſt, Kc. A ſhip is not ſaid to be Veel ſort 
of the moon are very many, ſometimes ſhe is | moored with leſs than two anchors aground RAL (S.) 
increating, ſometimes decreaſing, ſometimes] and yet if ſhe has but one anchor agroune, Pplication of 
horned, ſometimes ſemi=circular, ſometimes | and a hawſer aſhore, this is called a voy correct the ma 
gibbous, and ſometimes full or globular;] and then ſhe is ſaid to moor with her he na that relat 
ſometimes ſhe lights us the whole night, and to the ſhore. 8 g ng of men 
at other times but part of it; ſometimes ſhe | MOO/RING (S.) the act of faſtening ſhips bo n called : 
is in the ſouthern hemiſphere, and at other] cording to the place, winds, _— 4 = we di 
times in the northern one; the ſource of] with anchors, cables, hawſers, &c, and pre ; * &c. 
theſe variations is her being a dark, opake, times it means the thing done, a8 when tne Is Ke. 
and ſpherical body, which ſhines with the] fay a ſhip lies at her moorings. * * A of di 
light the receives from the ſun, from whence | MOO/RISH (A.) after or like to the man X ae, is ca 
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NOORSHEAD.(S.) among MHorſe· Counſers, is 


applied to a horſe of a roan colour, who. be- 


ſides che mixture of a grey and a bay, has 2 
black head, and black main, tail, &c. among 
the (Hy niſli, it is a copper cap made in the 
form of a bead, to be ſet oder the chimney 
of a xeverberatory. furnace 3 alſo the bead of 
a copper or glaſs ſtill or alembick, Which is 
Juted on to the body or cucurbit, which has 
a beak. or pipe to let the ſpirit. run down into 
the re rr. HENS ET 
MOOSE (S.) a large American beaſt with a head 
like a buck, but very flow footed, 1 | 
MOOT (5.) a propoſition or law-caſe- put, 
imagined,, or ſuppoſed, for the younger ſtu- 
dents to try their abilities, by pleading, &c. 
before the ſeniors in their publick halls. 
100'TED. (A.) in Heraldry, is when trees 
are repreſented - as blown or plucked up by 
the rag ir Hom RI e el : 
[00/TRIG (S.) the exerciſe. of young ftu- 
dents in the law, pleading ſuppoſed caſes in 
order to qualify them for the bar; thoſe ſtu- 
dents who. are ſufficiently qualified for theſe] 
exerciſes, are called utter barriſters; thoſe 
who have not acquired ſkill enough are called 
inner barriſters 3; and t he place where they 
ue argued: is called the moot. Hall; the profi- 
tients ate called most -men, from among whom 
are choſe readers for the inns of Chancery, 
who argue caſes in term- time, and in vaca- 
tions, before attorneys and clerkks. 
(OP (S.) a neceſſary utenſil for the women 
to waſl their houſes with,” which are made 
either of pieces of woollen cloth nailed at 
the end of a handle or flick of about five ſoot 
and a half long, or of woollen yarn ſpun on 
purpoſe, called thrums, and nailed to a ſtick 
like the other fart. 50 1 £7 
0? (V.) in Houſeqviſry, to dry up wet upon 
a floor, or to clean away ſpittle, or a ſmall 
part of a room that is dirted, when the 
hole does not want cleaningng. 
UPE (S.) a dull, heavy, melancholy perſon, | 
ne that has neither life nor ſoul in him, ac- 
erding to the vulgar phraſe, | | 
VPE (V.) to go about in a mournful, de- 
4 manner, liſtleſs or regardleſs of any 
ung, | | g 
PE. EVE D (A.) dim. ſght een. 
'PSIE (S.) an ordinary, dirty, ill-dreſs'd, 
ngenteel ſort of a woman. | | 
RAL. (s.) the meaning, drift, deſign, or 


prrect. the manners of men; likewiſe any 
ing that relates to the regulating and con- 
acting of mens lives; ſo Juſtice, temperance, 
c. are Called moral virtues ; and the faculty 
which we diſcern what is good, virtuous, 
beautiful, &c. in mens actions, manners, 
araQtery, Ke. is called the moral ſenle; and 
pat pert of divinity that treats of caſes of 
Inſcience, is called moral theology; and that 
vot of the being of an action that depends 


- cet ib, Op 
| moral certainty 3 and ſo here there is al- 
moſt an inſuperable difficulty to be over- 
come, it is called a mera! impoſſibility; the 
ſcience that teaches manners and good be- 
haviour, is called moral philoſophy; and thoſe 
acts that are done by an agent that can chooſe _ 
or refuſe, and ſo are rewardable or puniſhable, 
are called moral actions. 1 | 
MO'RALIST' (S.) one that is a teacher or 
practiſer of morality. TS 
MORA/LITY' (S.) may be applied either to 
the ſcience that teaches men to regulate them- 
' ſelves, ſo as to be uſeful, agreeable, and bene- 
ficial to ſociety, or to the principle of acting 
by or upon, or to the act itſelf. 
MORALVYZE (V.) to apply or explaim a fable, 
or to make reflections, or give rules proper tur 
the regulating mens manners. Fx 
MORA'SS (S.) any wet, moiſt, or low ground 
where water ſettles, and by mears of its 
having no vent is dangerous for tr.vellers 
and cattle, | : rs 
MO'RBID (A.) inſectious, corrupt, diſraſed; 
but the Phyſicians apply it more to a diſpo- 
fition inclinable to diſeaſes than to actual 
ones; the Painters uſe this term for very fat 
fleſh, Nrongly expreſſed. Bo 
MO/RBIDNESS (S.) diſeaſedneſs, unſoundneſs 
of diſpoſition, or weakneſs of conſtitution. 
MORBVFICK (A!) any thing cauſing or flowing 
. 11115 58 $6 TON 
MORBCLLI (S.) thoſe Tittle red ſpots which 
the common people call the meaſles, 
MO/RBUS. (S.) with the Phyſicians, fignifies 
any ſort of a diſeaſe, or ſuch a conſtitution of 
body, as renders us unapt for the due per- 
formance of ſuch actions as the ſtation of 
life we act in requires of us; difeaſes are ſaid 
to be two-fold, from an ill conformation, or 
an indiſpoſition; an ill conformation is ſix- 
fold, conſiſting in number, magnitude, fi- 
gure, cavity, ſurface, and ſituat ion; indiſ- 
poſition is either occult or manifeſt; the oe- 
cult is poiſonous, contagious, and peftilen- 
tial, &c, alſo diſeaſes are ſimple or com- 
pound, gentle or malignant, ſhart, long, a- 
cute, continued, intermittent, &c. of theſe 
there are various ſorts called by various 
names, as morbus gallicus, regius, wirgineus, 


Sc, 
MORE (A.) ſomething that is greater in num- 


ber or quantity than ſome other thing, be- 


tween'which a compariſon is made, 


Pplication of a play or fable to inform ar MOREO VER (Part.) fomething over and 


above, or betides that which has been ſpoken 
or done already. | * 


MORE'SK or MORI'SCO'WORK (85) a fort 


of antique carving or painting, imitating the 
Moors, conſiſting of ſeveral gtoteſque pieces 
and compartments, promitcuouſly inter mingled, 
not containing any perfect figure of a man or 
other animal, but a wild retemblance of bit ds, 
beaſts, trees, &c. 5 K | 
Moreſs Dances, vulgarly called Morricg 


Pal Ute evidence of the beholders, is called 


Dances, are a ſort of ſiportire dances in 
114 | | imitation 


MOR 


imitation of the Meurs, and which are per- 
formed either with caſtanets, tabours, bells 
tied to the legs, &c. and theſe are alfo 211525 | 
chacones, ſarabands, &. i 
MO/RGAGE or MO'RTGAGE (S.) a pawn, 
pledge, or ſecurity put into the hands of a 
perſon for the loan of a ſum of money, &. 
MO'RGAGE or MO'RTGAGE (V.) to 
pawn, pledge, or put ſomething in the power 
or poſſetlion of another, as a ſecurity for a 
ſum of money lent, + 077 
MO'RMO (S.) a thing to 
ſcarcrow, bugbear, &c, 
MORN or MO'RNING (S.) the beginning 
or fore-part of. the day. | 
MORO'LOGY (S.) prating, babbling, idle, 
_ fooliſh, or filly talking. 8 ; 
MORO!SE (A.] croſs, ſurly, peeviſh, hard to 


leaſe, &c. | 
MORO'SITY or MORO'SENESS (s.) furli- 
neſs, peeviſhneſs, an averſion to be pleaſed 
or ſatisfied, a ſettled, ill-natured, wilful diſ- 
poſition, | 
MO'RPETH (S.) in Northumberland, upon the 
MN enſbeck, which runs through the middle 
of itig the body of the town is ſeated on the 
northern bank, and the church on the ſouth- 
ern, near to which ſtands on a ſhady hili a 
large caſtle, now in ruins; it is a corpora- 
tion, governed by two bailiffs annually cho- 
ſen by the freemen, who alſo chuſe two 
members to repreſent them in parliament; 
it has a very good market weekly on Wed- 
neſday; it is a poſt town, and a god tho- 
rough · fare; diſtant from London . 224 com- 
uted, and 292 meaſured miles. 


frighten children, a 


MO'RPHEUS (s.) the god of fleep, dreams, | 


one idle, fantaſtical notions arifing there- 
- Fro. 05: EIS, 
MO'RPHEW (S.) a yellowiſh, ſcurfy matter 
that lodges within the ſkin upon the upper 
part of the faces of many women while they 
are with child, and ſome young children, 
MORSE (S.) an amphibious animal, called a 
ſea ox, whoſe bulk or ſize is about that of 
an ox's, but its ſhape is rather like to a lion, 
his ſkin is very thick, and hair ſhort, his 
teeth ncar as large as an elephant's, and as 
good ivory; from his entrails is made train- 


oil. | 4 
MO RS EL. (S.) a ſmall part or portion of any 
thing, and ſtrictly, as much as a perſon may 
put in his mouth at once. | 
MO'RSULI (S.) ſuch medicines as are held or 
chewed in the mouth, lozenges, &c. 
Caput MORT (S.) with the | 
groſs, earthy, and taſteleſs ſubſtance that 
remains of any mixed bedy after the moiſtore, | 
ſpirit, &c. has been drawn off. 
MO'RTAISE or MO RTISE (S.] a ſquare 
hole cut in a piece of timber, to let in ano- 
ther piece called the tenon, in order to lay 
floors upon the joiſts thus faſtened, &c. 


MORTA'LITY (s.) a fort of 


MO'RTAR or MO'RTER (s.) in Active. 


build their walls; and it is alſo the name of 


MO'RTAR or MO'RTAR-PIECE (s.) in 


MO/RTGAGE (S.) an obligation or inf 


Chymifts, is the | 


MOR 

Tpreading diſeaſe that renders per N 
or cauſes them to die faſt, ; 
Bills of Mortality, ate thoſe weekly ac. 
counts of the ſeveral! numbers of perfons that 
die, or are buried in each pariſh, publiſhed b 
the company of pariſh clerks. F 


ture, is a preparation of lime and ſand mired 
up with water, ſerving as a cement, and 
uſed by maſons, bricklyers, &c. to lay their 
ſtones, bricks, &c. in, with which th 


an apothecary's veſſel, in which he bruiſe, 
pounds, &c, feveral ingredients, which are 
made of marble, wood, braſs, &c, as the 
uſe or occaſion requires. 


Gunnery, a very ſhort gun with an extraor- 
dinary large bore, and a cloſe chamber, the 
one to hold the charge of powder, the other | 
to contain the bomb it is to throw; they 
are always mounted on low carriages, like 
thoſe uſed at ſea, the wheels being each one 
| whole intire piece; they are not fired right 
forward like a cannon, but mounted into 
the air, ſo that the bomb aſcending a raft 
height, falls with the greater force, and fies 
the farther ; ſometimes they are charged 
with baſkets of ſmall ſtones, which ate 
thrown into towns, &c, beſieged, and do 

t execution. 


ment, whereby land, tenements, &c, are 
pawned, bound over, or ſecured to a perſon 
for money lent, &c, with this condition, that 
if the ſum due be not paid within a time li 
mited, the matter or thing thus pawned is te 
be the creditor's peremptorily for ever. 

MORTGAGEE' or MORGAGEEF! (S.) the 
party to whom any thing is pawned or ſe 


cured. 

MO'RTGAGER vr MO RGAGER (.) th 
party who has pawned or made any thing oi 
to another for his ſecurity, = 
MORTFIFEROUS (A.) of a deadly, killing 

or mortal nature or quality, > 8 _ 
MORTIFICA'TION (S.) in Phyfct, is th 
extinction of the native heat, and privau 
of ſenſe, not only in the ſkin, fleſh, ner 
and arteries, but alſo inthe very bones; t 
diſtinguiſhed from a gangrene by a total to 
ruption and great ſtink, it being allo inſet 
fible both of the knife and fire; in comm 
Acceptation,. it ſignifies any trouble, vera 
or diſappointment that a perſon may me 
with, and particularly when he is ctoſe 
or thwarted in what he greatly defires, 
thought bimſelf ſure of; in Chymiſty, ! 
tte changing the external form of any thir 
in Divinity, it Ggnifits the uſe of prajer: 
abſtinence to conquer and ſubdue a perla 
natural inclinations. 
MO RTIFIED (A.) humbled, ſubdued, et 


MO'RTAL (A.) of a killing or deadly nature 
alfo ſubject or liable to die. N 
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MOR 
MO/RTIFY. (v.) to kill e to 
N croſs, ver, difappoint z with the | 
Chymiſt, it is to change the external form of 
- a mixed body 3 
with acid ſpirits, to destroy or weaken their 
. ftrength, ſo as to hinder their operation; 
Divinity, it is to check, ſubdue, conquer, 
and bring under the natural appetites, luſts, 
or inclinations, and make 


begins to have what they call a hogoo, 
MO'RTMAIN (S.) ſo the eftates of thoſe ſo- 
cieties and corporations are called, which are 
and manors being as it were dead to the 
the people, nor revert to the lord, neither 
are they liable to the feudal ſervices of wards, 
marriages, and reliefs; among the different 
kinds of eftates in mortmain, thoſe belonging 
to the church were moſt conſiderable ; for 
when there was a ſurvey made, by the Con- 
queror, of all the land in England, the whole 
was found to amount to fixty thouſand two 
hundred and fifteen knights fees, out of 
which the church was then poſſeſſed of 
twenty-eight thouſand and fifteen.z to which 
additions were afterwards made till the time 
of Edward I, who imagining the church's 
eſtate might grow too bulky, had the ſtatute 
of mortmain. made in the 7th-year of his 
reign, by yirtue of which it is not lawful to 
give any eſtates to the church without the 
king's leave, which act, by a ſupplemental 
proviſion, was mage to reach all lay- frater- 
nities, or corporations, in che 1 5th of Ri- 
chard J. roy rr 

MO'RTON, (S.) in Deworſhire, a pretty large 
town, ſeated on an hill, with a good; market 
weekly on Saturday, eſpecially for yarn; 
diſtant from London 1 50 computed, and 130 
meaſured miles. 

MO'RTON or MO'RETON-HINDMARSH 
(S.) in Devenſbire, had formerly a market 
weekly on Tueſday, but the market is now 
Uſuſed ; diſtant from London 65 computed, 
and 84 meaſured miles. v7 

MORTUARY (S.) a gift left by a man at 
his death for a recompence of his perſonal 
tithes and offerings not duly paid in his life- 
time; and anciently the beſt beaſt belonging 
to the deceaſed was commonly preſented to 
the prieſt, which though it was ſometimes 
den as a legacy or bequeſt, yet, where they 
vere cuſtomarily paid, they were ſettled by 
a@ of parliament, and recoverable as due 
debts ; the ancient manner of paying the 
mirtuary, was by leading, driving, or carry- 
ing the horſe, cow, Ec. before the eorpſe of 
the deceaſed, at his funeral. By the ſtatute 
ef the 21ſt of Henry VIII. this payment was 
converted into a certain ſum of money; 
theſe mortuaries were only payable in ſome 
puticular places, p | 
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alſo when they mix any thing 
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immortal by their conſtitution, their farms |. 


commonwealth ; for they neither deſcend to 


[1 


| 


em obedient to 
reaſon and religion; in Cookery, it is to keep 
fleſh ſo long as to make it tender, that it] 


MX O8 
MO RUM or PLADARO'SIS (S.) ſoft; ſmall 
| tumours that grow under the AS: ps or 
MOSA/ICK..(A.) ſomething belonging or re- 
lating to Moſes or the Jewifh law. 
Moſaich ork, a work compoſed of many 
little ones, or other matters of different. 
colours, ſb diſpoſed'or joined ey pm as to 
repreſent the divers ſhapes of ornaments, 
birds, c. The learned diſtisguiſh AfGſaick 
works from inlaid works,” and fay, that in 
the Meſaick, each little ffode' has but one'co- 
Jour, like the ftitches' of needle-work, fo 
that being cubical, and perfectly joined to- 
gteether, they imitate the figures and ſhadows 
of painting; but in inlaid works they chuſe 
ſtones that naturally have the ſhadowings 
and colours wanting; the antients uſed to 
-adorn their floors or pavements of temples, 
palaces, &c, in this manner, eſpecially the 
Greeks ; one of the admirable pieces of work: 
of this kind now remaining, is the pavement 
of the choir of St. Rhemy's church at Rherms, 
in which with wonderful ſkill is repreſented, 
1. King David playing upon his harp, with 
the words, Rex David, over his head. 2. A 
picture of St. Hierom, about whom are the 
figures and names of all the prophets, apo 
ſtles, and evangeliſts. . The four rivers of 
the earthly paradiſe, with their names, 77 
„ Euphrates, Gibon, Piſon. 4. The four 
eaſons of the year. 5. The ſeveral liberal 
arts, 6. The twelve months of the year. 
7. The twelve ſigns of the Zodiack. 8. M- 
fes fitting in a chair, and holding an angel 
. on one of his knees. 9. The four cardinal 
virtues. 10 the four quarters bf the world, 
&c. all done in ſtones not bigger than one's 
- nail, except ſome white and black tombs, - 
and ſome round pieces of ſpotted Jaſper, with 
many other curiofities, There are Moſaicks 
made in plaſter, „ 
MOSCHE'TTOS or MoSKFTTOS (S.) a 
; ſmall Indian nation on the north fide of the 
continent of America, near Cape Gracia 
Dios, who are ſo dextrous in throwing and 
avoiding all ſorts of darts, that they will de- 
fend themſelves from being, hurt, though 
their enemies throw them very thick; they 
are generally very kind to the Engliſh and 
have no form of government among them, 
dut own the king of Eigland for theit ſove- 
reign, and learn and uſe'the Engl lan- 
guage, eſtee ming the governor of aica 
as one of the greateſt princes in the world; 
. alſo a very troubleſomè mall infe& that 12 
flicts the n Indies, by Ringing them very 
ſeverely. . * 45 a 1a A q . 
MOSK'S or MOSQUE (S.) the name given 
to thoſe publick places where the Mabometans . 
meet to offer uß their publiek devotions ; 
they are faid to be all built ſquate, with | 
| ſtones ; before the principal gate, there is a 
ſquare court paved with white marble, and 
low galleries round about, whoſe roof is ſup- 
ported with marble columns, where the Turks 
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f ' e. 
Ul! 1 
| MOS | MOT 
we | waſk themſelves before they go into the MOST (A.) the greateſt part, more than 0 - 
if! err, even in the middle of winter, they || above half, of any number or quantity , 1105 
ll! * being furniſhed with a pool and ſeveral cocks, | MO'STLY' ( Part, ) generally, uſually ; a 
f 77 5 A. * ' "YI. ; F ; 7 com- 1Ng 
| | for ad + vin, the walls are all White, ex - monly, chiefly, ER ee - 
1 cept ſome places where God's name is writ- |MOTE (S.] a publick meeting, or aſſembl 1107 
i ten in large Arabick characters. In each] to do the neceſſary buſineſs of ſome de 5 
wſque, there is a great number of lamps, diftriCt or diviſion; alſo a court of judicature too 
5 and betwixt the lamps hang many cryſtal] as a ward-mote, &c. it ſometimes, ſignifies 2 whi 
| - xings, oſtriches eggs, and other curioſities |, blemiſh or infirmity of the lefler kind in the or f. 
il! fent out of foreign countries, which make a| ſcripture language, and ſometimes only 2 MOT 
l | fine ſhew when the lamps are lighted 3 about | very ſmall particle of duſt 5 ſometimes a ditch an 
4 every moſque, there are fix high towers, each] or trench round a town or fortreſs, which 92 
10 having three little open galleries, one above] lying under the fire of the ramparts, muſt ſwift 
| another; both the towers and moſques-are co- therefore be well flanked, The breadth and inclit 
"a vered with lead, adorned with gildings and] depth of it in war, is more or leſs, according bear 
15 other ornaments, and are all called minarets 3] to the nature of the earth, according to of 4 
from thenee inſtead of a bell, men called] which the ſcarp and counterſearp are alſo te- ſuit ; 
- muezins, call the people to prayer; each] gulated, In general it ovght to be ſo wide, ge. 
moſque has generally an hoſpital, where all that no tree or ladder can be laid over it, that of its 
' travellers, of what religion or nation ſoever | is, from 16 to 22 ſathom wide, and between void a 
they be, are entertained for three days; every]. 15 and 16 foot deep, and theſe are ſometime Muſic, 
wſque has a place called Tarbe, which is the] dry, and fometimes wet. he ti quick 
\ burying place of its founders: within it is a MO'TET'S (S.) in Mujick, are divine ſongs or poſitio 
temb fix or ſeven foot Jong, covered with 24 anthems, compoſed after the manner of can- it is t 
large velvet or green ſattin cover ing; at each] tata's in civil muſick, ft, mous © 
end are two candleſticks, and two wax ta- MOTH (S.) a ſmall flying inſect that eats phy 5 
pers, with many ſeats round about for thoſe | woollen cloth in particfflar. called 1 
that read the AHloran for the ſoul of the de- | MOTH-EATEN (A.) a woollen garment or laws 0 
ceafed, It is unlawful to enter a moſque with | piece of cloth damaged by having holes eat will cot 
hoes or ſtockings on, therefore they cover] in it by the moths, | tian un 
the pavement with ſtuffs ſewed like fillets a | MO'THER (S.) any female that has or dces leſs it b 
mall diftance one from another; the mo/aues bring forth young, though it is commonly or ceaſe 
are full of them, and each fillet may hold a | apf lied only to women; ſometimes it is ap- force in 
row of men kneeling, ſitting, cr profirated, | plicd in an ill ſenſe, to an elderly woman of motic 
: nx xecording to the times of their ceremonies. | Who follows the deteſtable trade of keeping force in 
| It is not law ful for women to enter into a] and encouraging young women to profiitute cording 
i moſque, and ſo they ſtay in the porches with- | themſelves to any body for money, who is in whic| 
1 out. They have neither altars nor images, | vulgarly called a bawd; ſometimes it is ap- action a; 
1 but When they pray, they turn themſelves | plied to inanimate things, as the motber- the one t 
1 towards Mecca, where Mabomet's tomb is; , church, mother of pearl, &c. ſometimes the MOTIVE 
| and as moſt Roman Catholick churches have the white films or mouldineſs that generates upon wh 
| crofs upon the top of them, ſo the Mabemetans | upon beer, wine, vinegar, &Cc, goes by this doing of 
} Have a creſcent or half moon, being the arms | name. | h = MOTLEY 
o of their empire, upon their noſgucs. Fits of the Motber, called alſo hyſterick dull, hea 
| MOSS (S.) a plant of the paraſite kind, | diſorders, is a convullion of the nerves of the means a n 
1 growing on the barks, &c. of ſeveral trees, | par vagum and intercoſtal in the abdomen, Other crea! 
the tops of walls, and atm) or barren | proceeding from a pricking irritatien or ex- MOTTO 
| grounds; alſo the fine, greeniſh, ſilky; or | pluſion of ſpirits; ſome imagine this diſ- in the labe 
downy matter that grows upon dead mens] tcmper wholly depends upon, and flows from citing per 
. Tkolls, is called moſs, | the womb, Which is a miſtake, tho' it often worthy ac 
| ' Moſs Troopers, a ſort of troopers, ſol-] Coes, yet ſometimes jr does not, becauſe men thoſe lente 
1 diers, or robbers that uſed formerly to in- are affected with it as well as women. A of a pj 
1} Feſt that part of England that borders upon | MO'THER CHURCH (S.) ſuch an one f "end, 
l Scotland, and by making excurfions or in- within whoſe diſtrict or juriſdiction other ov (v.) 
| roads uſed to rob the country of cattle or any | churches have been built, as Strpney church into anothe 
| thing elſe that was eafily carried off, and re- | near London, from whoſe juriſdiction, upen a court of! 
| tired into the highlands, or other parts of | building new churches, the pariſhes rection is de 
| Scetland. N | St. Paul's Shadzvell, St. John's Mapping. angry by of 
N MO'SSES (S.) bogs, or mooriſh places covered Chriſt Church,  Spittlefields, Sc. have been mn by a 
| with very ſhort, thick graſs, like moſs, | taken. | phe 4 a | 
| MOYSSINESS' (S.) the being filled or inter- | MO'THERLESS (A.) the ſtate of one V ove &c. t 
ſperſed with moſs. 1 mother is dead. | . ectiorate tered ABLE 
MO'SSY (A.) ſoft, downy, endowed with, or | MO/T HERLINESS (S.) the kind ail oe > or put 
full of moſs, | care of a mother over her young 1 Moveable 
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alſo the ſedate and wiſe behaviour of a ma- . 
uon or other diſcreet woman. Fr One has appointed to be obſerved on the 
MO/THER-TONGUE-{(S.) the common, liv- | | ne day of the week, but not always + 
5 "Sk the ſame day of th 2 
ing, or vulgar tongue ſpoke by any nation or | years a y of the month, but in different 
ople whatever. | ! rent fs Vi different days, and alſo diffe- 
M ERV (Al) the ſtate of liquors that are] and ans, of: WAN kind, . befides Eaſter 
waſting, periſhing, or ſpoiling by being kept or $ : Kat Sc. are all the Lord's days 
| too long, and the air getting to them, and | | ing all ays in the year, whereof many be- 
| which is perceived by a whitiſh, muſly film ['F called by particular firange names in our 
. or ſkin that grows over the upper ſurface, 27 1 al manacks, I will here explain 
5 MO!TION (S.) in Natural Philoſophy, fignifies | 185 begin with the year, If there ＋ - 
\ any change of place, of Which there are | Land s between the Circumciſion of — 
i great varieties, as circular, direct, violent 72 92 commonly called Neu Lear f. day, and 
t ſwift, ow, Sc. alſo an impulſe or firong : 855 ve/f1b day, called alſo the ** 
d inclination excited in the mind to do or for- ; rent orion of the ſtar to the wiſe men, 
8 bear any thing; in Lazv, it is deſiring leave i 5 fr unday has no name in particular af. 
o of a court to bring on or. diſcontinue, &c. a 2575 to it; but the Sundays followin the 
e- ſuit; in War, the ſeveral marches Ft WEIR | Z iphany are called the 1, 2, 3, & —— 
e, marches, &c. an army makes, or changing |. afrer the Epiphany, which- tk ſomet; — 
ut of its poſt for better ground, to force 25 oo a EIA and jometimes fewer, 2s Eaſter falls 
en void an enemy, &c. are called its motions; in igh or low, for they muſt be ended, and 
its Muſict, it is the manner of playing 5 A place to Septuageſima, which is a 
| quick, according to the nature of the co | * tenth Sunday incluſively before E — 
1 posten; among the Cleck or 8 ; wp Indy following js called Sera after 3 
an- it is the inſide of any time: piece. The fa” e NEXT, Acer Quinguageſima, called 47 5. i 
| mans Sir Tone Nets tie n e 5 minica Bacchanaliorum, from the lic Do- 
eats phy upon three principles, now 3 loſo-] Pragtices of ſome perſons both form eee 
called the laws of mot ion and by oth 8 5 5 ſtill, this week, or before the begi — = 
t ot laws of nature, . 1. r e , Lent, the firſt day, with us called "A — * 
eat will cont nue its ſlate, either of 8 ody f| ne/4ay, being the Wegnelday in (ao 
dn anke fora a biegeEN or 1 o called from the humble poſture b by eck, 
dces leſs it be compell:d to change that 48 un cloathed in ſackcloth with aſhes on th tting | 
only or ceaſe from that motion je reſt 5 ion, | the next Sunday is lea mor e head g/ vl 
ap- force impreſled upon it, 2, That gur ſome | the firſt Sunday in 1 "EE » Or vl 
5 eee eee 7 0 age 2 change + wit; the ſecond Reminiſcers the Jy Invica- . 
-ving force; Wine wpols 4 aid Te 21 moving the fourth Letore, from 855 ſever * Oculi 11 
15 car tg 0 a Lion? gp richt ine: | of 1 ploy in the offices of 5 1 
ho 18 in which the force is impreſſed ,, ne call this laſt Dominica R | 8 14 
is ap- action and re-acti mpreſſed. 3. That then the po ofa, becauſe my 
2 the one to the geg are equal and contrary | hand before all = _ — roſe in his 
s the MU'TIVE (S.) any reaſon Ra - ind is called Midlent-Saud., 2 che e e * 4 
jerates upon which a perſon does Fg ucement e from Plots 400 Lok is called. | 
y this doing of any thing es or forbears the „ 1. 10 Judge me, O | 
| MO'TLEY 7 MO'TLEY fn P Sunday, 770755 ho, 4401 the next 18 Pain. N 1 
ſterick dull, heavy, mixed col -HUE (A.) of a] people firewed 0 _— (jan which the 1 
of the es med der r our; ſometimes it] tering into Feruſal our Saviour at his en- þ 
ard race or kind of do | * ruſalem ; then comes E 
Jomen, other creatures and things gs or | Sunday, celebrated in after 1 
or er- 10 TTO (S.) a Wenne . Ty e 3 of our Savie. " 
is di- in the label or ſcroll 5" 955 ee _— rule for all — l —— | 
from citing perſons to the doi 0 rms, ex- ollow the Quin 4 } 0 er this 
it often worthy act, or dung tome noble or | days betw quageſimal, or ſpace of : 
ne” thoſe 1 3 ſome vice, &c. which 5 EO bitſuntide, 11 
C ges, or upon either] one continual feſtival, iſtians obſerved as 
an one egend. r medal, gre called a | days; the girſt als containing fix Sun 
n other IOyE (v.) to fi | $ Ze, it is alf Quaſi modi Geniti, from 1 Pet. 
| church ine another; in 3 9 of one place cauſe thoſe res uy ts in hrs, ho 
n, vpe a cout of ſomething, alas ous ood uſed to go in white pres. . 23 
ſhes jon is deſired; alſo t eir di-| which this day at nig = | 
 appings angry by offendivo bi 0 make a perſon ver is day at night they left off; the | 
pig ry by offending h : y| ſecond Sunda Soo oy ® | 
deen paſſion by a gn g bim, or to excite com- | "7 y is called Mi ſericordia; th 1 
ve n by a miſerable ſt . third Fubi/ate z the fi z the | 
ET 
ne wh wants, &c, that a ( „ Or by! ewing the of * es ha 5 m the veral portions 2 | | 
U'VEABLY perſon labours under. :ripture beginning ſo, &c. this laſt i | | 
tectiorate tered, or 5 5 = may be changed, al- als ae Ko A Sunday, and the | | | 
leren; n Þ. one place to another. then 85 12 week, becauſe they 18 
as” wic Feaſts, are thoſe which the] ſaid made their proceſſions into the fields Rs, | 
e which the] faid the litany, made their prayers and re- 
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Queſts, {rogationes} to God publickly ; th 
Thurſday in this week is called Holy Thurſ- 

or Aſcenſion- Day, kept in memory of 
our Saviour's — „ the laſt 

is called Exaudi, from Pſal. xxvii. then ſuc- 
ceeds the grand feaft called by us WÞirſuntide 
| or Pentecaſ, becauſe people uſed to appear in 

- white cloaths, which, as it was obſerved by 
the Jews in memory of the promulgation of 
the law at mount Sinai, juſt fifty days after 

mei paſſdvery-fo the Chriſtians obſerve it the 

; Seventh Sunday after Eafter, in commemo- 

ration of the Holy Ghoſt's' being then ſent 
down upon the apoſtles, who were thereby 
endowed with the gift of tongues, prophecy, 

c. the Sunday following is called Triny- 

„and from thence the Sundays are 
reckoned in order, as 2ſt, ad, 3d, &c. after 
| Trinity to the firſt Sunday in Auvent, which 

' I8 a time of preparation for the grand feſtival 
of Gbrifimas, or Chriſt's nativity, and con- 
rains the four Sundays next before, which are 
called the 1ſt, 2d, &c. Sundays in Advert, 

- » | Moweable Sm, with the Afrologers, are 
what are ealled the cardinal figns, vig. A.- 
ries, Cancer, Libra, and Capricorn, ſo called 
| becauſe they are arguments of the motions 


of times, or from which mutations the ſea- | 


. fons of ſpring, ſummer, autumn, winter, 
are made, 

MO/'VEABLENESS or MOBPFLITY (S.) that 
ſtate or condition of any thing that may 
change place or be altered, 


MO'VEABLES (S.) the, perſonal goods or e- | 


ſtate of any man or woman; and particu- 
tarly applied to houſhold goods, as rings, 
watches, plate, Sc. to diſtinguiſh them from 
the real or landed income that goes by ſuc- 
eeſſion to the next heir, 
MOVEMENT (S.) motion, or changing 


place; alſo the ſyſtem of wheels, &c, in a 


clock or watch, by which time is meaſured 
and made known, | 

MOULD (V.) to fa{hion or ſhape any thing 
by caſting it into a mould, dye, &c. alſo to 
knead or- work bread fit for the oven; alfo 
to change'a perſon's manners by education, 
K. 8 * 

MOULD (S.) a ſcurfinefs that grows upon or 
in any thing, as cheeſe, barrels, &c. occa- 
fioned by the dampneſs of the place where 

are kept, 


MOULDP or MOLD (S.) an inftrument that is 
cut into the form or ſhape that we would 
make or caſt ſeveral things of the ſame kind, | 


as buckles, pots, plates, &c. and among 


 Nerſes, it is the hollowneſs in the upper part | 


of the head. 


MOU'LDABLE (A.) capable of being ſhaped, | 
formed, or moulded; alſo a perfor ſuſcep- 


tible of, or willing to change his manners 
or diſpoſitions agreeable to the deſire or in- 
ſtructions of another. 

MOULDER (V.) t cramble away, to waſte, 


| 


4 


r 


— 


decay, rot, or fall away by degrees, and 


oo 


N Ob 


e | from a ſolid Tump to become powder or dup, 


\MOU'LDERING (S.) decaying, falling, c. 


crumbling into duſt. 


{MOU'LDINESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of 


t 


bread, &c, covered with a hoary downiney 
thro "age, that makes it taſte il or muſty, 


'MOU'LDINGS (S.) in Arcbitecture, are or. 
namental 


jectures beyond the naked or 
plane of the wall, column, wainſcot, &c, the 
aſſemblage of which forms corniſhes, door- 
caſes, and other ornaments, whether they 
are round, ftrait, crooked, &c, of theſe 
there are great varieties, as of the doucine, 
the talon or heel, the ovolo, the quarter 
round, the plinth, the aſtragal, the dentille, 


the cavetto, &c. which are ſometimes en. 


riched with ſculptures, either hollowed or in 
relievo ; and in Gunnery, all thoſe parts that 
are prominent, and deſigned as ornaments, 


are called by this name, whether at the breech, 


muzzle, or elſewhere. 


[MOU'LDY (A.) coveted with a hoary down 


in ſolids, or a decaying film in fluids, 


MOU'LINET (S.) a turn-ftile, or wooden 


croſs that turns upon a flake horizontal, 
commonly ſet up near the out-works of 
fortified places, for the advantage of foot- 
paſſengers only, and as a ſmall hindrance or 
prevention of a great number paſſing and re- 
paſſing at one time, that have no immediate 
bufineſs there; in Mechanicks, it is a roller 
croſſed with two feavers, uſually applied to 
cranes, capſtans, and ſuch like engines that 
are uſed to lift up great weights. 


MOULT or MOU'LTER (V.) to hed the 


feathers, as birds do once a year, 


MOUND (S.) a wall, hedge, bank, or other 


limitation or inclofure for gardens, fields, 
c. in Heraldry, it is a ball or globe with a 
croſs upon it, which kings, &c. are repre- 
ſented holding in their left hand in ther 
coronation-robes, and a ſceptre in the rigit 
hand. | 


MOUND (V.) to limit, bound, or feta con- 


paſs to any thing or place; to hedge in, 0f 
make a defence about a place. 


MOUNT or CAVALIF/R (S.) in Fortificatin 


is a great heap or elevation of earth, ſome- 
times round, and ſometimes a ſort of long 
ſquare, on the top whereof 1s 2 dein, 
with a canopy to cover the cannon plante 
on it; the belght of it muſt e, 
ble to that part of the enemy's ground“ 
works it is defigned to overlook or 7 
mand; thoſe which are raiſed upon my 
cloſure of any place, whether in the * 
of the curtain, or in the gorge of t 2 
tion, are generally 15 or 18 foot higher 0 
the terre plane of the rampart. mw wy 
is to be regulated by the number wr 
deſigned to be planted on them, obe 


that there muſt be 10 or 72 foot diſtance 


allowed between every two guns 
gunner's convenience. 


| MOUNT (S.) any irregular 


for th 


aſcent mate . 


throwll 


riſing gt 
MOU/NT 
ful per 

is c 
pretende 
ignorant 
pompous 
tendance 
cheap, M 
among t! 
pretend t. 
MOUNT-S 
ate under 
over hic 
market, y 
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OURATL 
vulgarly ca 
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and ſo to þ 
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M0 U- 
| throwing large heapsof earth or rubbiſh, e. 


. F fo 

or MOUNT (V.) to aſcend or go u from a 
lower to a higher place ; alſo to riſe or ad- 

of vance in honour or di nit7. . 

fat Mounting the Guard, in War, the going 

6 . upon'or entering the guard. (| 

* Mount the Breach, to run up or upon a 


breach in an attack, N 


the \ Mount the Trenches, to go upon duty in the 
00t- trenches, 2 
they | "Mount the Cumnon, to raiſe the mouth of 2 
heſe piece of cannon, &c. 3 
cine, MOUNTAIN (S.) any very large rifing of 
arter earth only, or rocks, &c. whether natural o- 
tille, artificial; in the natural mountainous parts of 
en- countries commonly mines of various ſorts 
or in are ſound j the imagination of mountains be inę 
; that produced,” only by the great alteration made 
nn, in the natural form of the earth at the deluge, 
reecl, has employed the heads and peas of the great- 
eſt men to very little purpoſe, 
down MOUNTAINEE'R (S.) an inhabitant or 
dweller upon mountains, and commonly 
wooden means thoſe, who by their retired way of 
tally, living from company, are in a manner wild 
aks dk and ſavage in their behaviour. 
f fogt- MOUNTAINOUS (A.) hilly, rocky, full of 
Fanice ot riſing grounds. 
and re- MOU/NTEBANK (S.) a pretender or unſkil- 
mediate ful perſon. in any art or ſcience whatever ; 
a roler but is commonly applied to thoſe quacks or 
plied to pretenders to phyſiek that impoſe upon the 
lues that ignorant, going from place to place with the 
1 pompous ſhew of fine cloaths, and great at- 
ſhed tat tendance, ſelling their pills, ſalves, &c. very 
hs Cheap, who have their confidents to vouch 
oy 105 among the populace, the great cures they 
15 — pretend to have done, &c, | 
de wn © OUNT-SO'RREL (S.) in Leicefterſhire, ſitu- 
are wn ate under a great eminence, on the river Stour, 
in de x over which it has a good ſtone bridge; the 
be 1igh market, which is but ſmall, is weekly on 
_ Monday; diſtant from London 83 computed, 
ſet a * and 104 meaſured miles, = 2 
edge in, OURATLLE (S.) a Farrier's inftrument, 
GERT vulgarly called barnacles, 11 at one end, 
„ with a hinge, to hold a horſe by the noſe, 
rth, % ze fo to keep him ftill while an incifion'is 
ort el made, or the fire given, &c. upon any ex- 
a pla 11 traordinary occaſion, 
non ee OURN (V.) to bewail, lament, grieve, or 
w_ * ſorrow for, or after any perſon or thing, 
8 8 r 3 (A. ) ſorrowful, heavy, / or grie- 
1 $, 
__ Ol (OU'RNFULNESS (s.) the fate or condi- | 
n | the d drag A or ſituation of affairs that a 
j 
. higher lin Dunn: — at excites ſorrow, &c. 


. (S.) an actual expreſſion of 
aon for ſome loſs or calamity that has 
happened; and this is either private or pub- 
lick, the private extending only to one or 
more perſons in a family upon the death of 
a hulband, wife, brother, child, friend, or 
particular acquaintance, &c, the publick, 


ken their cuſtoms of cloathing themſelves in 


, MOU 


their cloaths, beating their breaſts, clappin 
their hands od iN Sulling of 


Ss 
9 
r 
.© 
2 
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hair, or ſome other coarſe, reſembling mat- 
ter; their feet and head were bare, and 
their face covered; this was attended with 
faſting till ſun-ſet, and then they only eat 
bread or pulſe, and drank water, they kept 
themſelves retired, fitting upon the ground, 
or lying in aſhes, deeply filent, never ſpeak- 
ing except to vent their grief in * 
or mournful ſongs; this for a common friend 
or relation laſted ſeven days, and upon very 
extraordinary occaſions it laſted a month, 
and ſometimes longer; much the ſame was 
obſerved by the old Greeks and Romans, and 


moſt of the eaſtern nations; from theſe en- 


preſſions of ſorrow, the maderns have ta- 


black, &c, 3 
Mourning of the Chine, a diſeaſe in horſes, 


that cauſes ulcers in the liver. 
MOUSE (S.) a ſmall vermin that is oftentimes 
very troubleſome, moſt houſes being more 
or leſs affected with them, for which reaſon, 
cats are kept to cateh, prevent, or deftr 
them; they are exceedingly fruitful, bringing 


ported to be phyſically uſed in ſore diſtem- 
pers; they were forbid .to be eaten by the 
Feros as an unclean creature, though at. the 


through this prohibition'; anlong the Anci- 
ents, hierogly phically, a mouſe ſignified a wiſe 
or judicious choice, upon account they are 
ſald by the exceeding nicety of their imell to 
diſtinguiſh the beſt or choiceſt cheeſe, &c. 
MOUTH (S.) that part of the head of which 
the lips are as it were the door, and from 


through which the food paſſes into the ſto- 
mach; in ſome places, to kiſs one's hand, 
and to put it to one's moutL, was the higheſt 
mark cf reſpect and ſubmiſſion; ſo When 
God inſpires his prophets, &c. he is ſaid to 


mouth of God, the king, &c, was to 


given or commanded; alſo a cant word far 
a noiſy, ſilly, ignorant, prating, ſcolding fel; 


ben a nation, city, &c, expreſſes their 


low 3 


b concern for the death of a King, queen, 


forth a great many at one litter; they are re- 
hege of Feruſalem they were fatcgd-to break 
whence all articulate ſounds are iſſued, and 


open their mcuths; io to obſerve or A 
ubgait 


to, and practiſe what laws or directions were 
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low z in Geography, that part or end of a 
river that vents or empties itſelf into the ſea, 
or ſome other great river, is called its mouth ; 


in the Manage, a horſe is ſaid to have a fine, 


ſenſible, light, or loyal mouth, that ſtops 
upon his rider's bending his body ſomewhat 
backward, and lifting his hand a little with- 
out ſtaying for the check of the bridle; in 
common Sperch, one that has a nice, dainty, 
or delicicus taſte or ſtomach is ſaid to be fine 
moutbed; ſo one that ſwears, ſcolds, talks 
bawdy, calls opprobrious names, &c, 1s ſaid 
to have a foul mouth, &c. 
MOUTH (V.) to make game of a perſon, by 
grimaces or diſtorted mouths; alſo to give 
311 language, to ſcold, jangle, murmur, find 
fault, &c. 
MOU THFUL (S.) ſometimes means ſo much 


victuals or drink as a perſon can put in his 


mouth at one time, and ſometimes means 
only a ſmall quantity of any thing in com- 
pariſon to the number of perfons it is to ſa- 
tisfy or ſerve, 
MOW S.) a large quantity of unthreſhed corn or 
hay, &c. put together in a ſtack for keeping, 
MOW (v.) to cut down graſs, corn, &c. with 
a ſcythe, &c, alſo to make a noiſe like a 
cow, or to ridicule a perſon by making gri- 
maces. | 
MOWI!/ER (S.) a huſbandman or labourer that 
cuts down graſs, corn, &c, with a ſcythe or 
fickle, &c. alſo a cant name for a cow, 
MUCH (Part) a great quantity or number 
compariſon of ſome other, 
MU'CID (A.) hoary, muſty, mouldy. 
MU'CILAGE (S.) a viſcous or muſty extract, 


or thick juice made of roots, herbs, &c. pretty 


much reſembling ſnot, moiſt glue, &c. 
MUCILA'/GINOUS (A.) any thing that yields 
a thick, glutinovs moiſture. 
MUCK (S.) dung for the gardeners or farmers 
ground, any ſort of filth, dirt, or naſti- 
neſs ; alſo a cant name for money hoarded 


up, &c, | 

MU'CKENDER (S.) a cloth tied to childrens 
des, to wipe or clean their ſnotty noſes on, 
or with. : 

MU'CK-HILL (S.) a layſtall, cunghiil, or 
other ſuch like place, | 

MU'CK-WORM (S.) worms that breed in 
dunghils, &c. alſo any covetcus, niggardly 
miſer, or perſon deſirous of getting a great 


deal of wealth, and for that purpoſe denies]. 


himſelf the reaſorable and common pleaſures 
and comforts of life. 

MUCOY/SE or MU COUS (A.) any thing that 
yields or oozes out thick ſlimy matter, as 
ſnot from the noſe, &c. 

MU'CUS (S.) with the Anatomiſis, is what js 

either called ſnot, or any other thick viſcous 
excrement flowing from the proceſſus papilla . 

res to the noftrils and palate, or the flime 
of the guts that flows from the glanduleg, 
whereby they are deſended from ſharp and 


M U 


| MUD (s.) earth mixed with water to a p. 


conſiſtence; alſa a dull, heavy. j | 
. eſe iele 

MU'/DDINESS (S.) the condition of ; =] 
_ is full of ul daubed with Late 2 , 
alſo bid colouring in dying or paint; 5 
an imperfect or bad e ben in — 2 
or poetry. | d 

MU'DDLE (V.) to roll in the dirt, to do ty. " 
ſineſs in an odd manner, or make others or x 
one's ſelf half. drunk. Whey 

MU'DDLED (A.) ſpoken of a perſon that i * 
neither drunk nor ſober, but warmed with = 
liouor, or the condition that is ſometimes = 
called maudling or half drunk. — 

MU'DDY (A.) thickifh, dirty, like liquor that 9 
has dregs or dirt in it; alſo any thing that is tos 
not fine, clear, or bright, as a colour in dy. * 
ing or painting, or a compoſition in muſck wr 
or poetry. ho 

MUE or MEW (V.) to ſhut up in any doſe 4 
or confined place; alſo a large coop, cage, * 
or pen, where hawks are kept while they ON: 
mew, moult, or change their feathers ; all Mut 
to cry or make a noiſe like a cat, 6 

MUES or MEWS (s.) that place near Charirg- 1955 
Croſs where the king's ſtables are now bult, 2 
and which anciently was appointed for the | or 
King's hawks, when that ſport was in price ws 
tice, 

MUFF (S.) the fur or ſkin of ſome heiſt, he's 
ſewed in the form of a cylinder, hollow omg 
railing to put the hands in, in cold wa- MUL 
ther. 4 ing! 

MU'FFLE (v.) to tie ſomething before the 4005 
mouth, to hinder a perſon or creature from MULGr 
ſpeaking, biting, &c. and alſo to prevent uni 
the fine powders of ſome prejudicial matters man 5 
ſrom getting down the throats of thoſe that 6 e 
are obliged to work in them, as the making MULE: ; 
or grinding of white lead, arſnick, &. _ a 

MU'FFLER (s.) a piece of cloth, &c, that either 3 
put over the noſtrils, mouth, and chin, &., and 2 1 
of thoſe who grind white lead, &. monſter 

MU'FTI or MOU'FTI (S.) the hib mit, WW des, th 

J ligion, who Br 
or bead of the Mabometan religion, W ancient! 
notwithſtanding he makes a great figure n drawn g 
the flate, and that it is neceſſary to apply the Bak; 
to him when there happens 2 debate bolt theſe cr; 
depoſing the ſultan, vet he is liable to be def 
depoſed bimſelf in caſe he falls under de WF brodveed 
grand ſeignior's dyſpleaſure ; while in hi engraftin 

office he is eſleemed the oracle of their h, MULETEE 
n ; 3 ful and difficult 

and is applied to in all doubtfu manager 

caſes. | ; UL. 

MUG (S.) an earthen veſſel chiefly uſed to fienifies a 
drink out of. ö tradiſtinct: 

MU'GGETS (S.) that part of a Keep £8 the 41 
trails which in other creatures is called“ iſtinguiſh 

ma. Eten o 

MUGGLETO'NIANS (s.) a ſect that jou ULI. . 
up in the time of the civil wars in 2 A Wine in col 
time, ſo called from one Ludowick Mug” ating, y 
a mean mechanick, who among other ic e fire, ar 


hat God the abe 


hard things that paſs through them. 


lous hereſies, affimed t arid 


MUL 


M 11-1; 


8 leaging the government of h 
. came down and ſuffered ace in i 333 and infuſing or decocti ; 
font j they 10 he Trinity, the creation ddoriferces Pe, end DEG MY 
thing 1 and water, the immortality of 5 done of white 95 = i eos is com- 
din; 1 * e. and ſay they have the power | M „thus cooked, it is called iy 1 
bb, dr 1 and ſaving, Ke. [+22 ver U LLAR or MULLER | CORE it. | 
mulick be No, is, "i i 2 inclinable to dae tore: painter's nale A ways Apo 
. 117. o ; 
24 applied to the veathie i . Wh 7 when MULLET „ commonly of a conical for! . 
0 Ns Wi el , is when the air is of | called (S.) che name of a fiſh . 
hers or as F f , __ Wars diſpolition, thick ff - a barbel; in Heraldry. it i 5 by ſome 
MUGIE Hayes reſpiration. a , ve points, it is uſed to 275 is a ſtar with 
RY ing a noiſ (A) lowing, bellowing, or mak- or third brother or Eo 5 Fe 
d wird malte 5 e, ike cows or bulls; alſo the in py borne as an abſolute re ſometimes it 
netimes fans 2 1 fir uggling noiſe that per- uppoſed to take its name f Nr Bar 
| MUD ($ e in apoplexies, &c. a ſpur, becauſe when th rom the rowel of 
zor that thin Kr large fort of French meaſure for 3 it is called a ſtar 17 are fix or more 
Hops is of Ain re, e divers parts ogy inſtrument they uſe to e 
r in d- 1 ag quantities, like the fother in wm of the eye, or other pick any thing 
 wulick gland; it is alſo one of the regular wi with, by this n parts of the bod 
1 among them gular wine- | MU'LLIGRUBS () Sg 
5 / , - . S.) a 
1 : oat) bo (S.) among the Indians, Ac. is eds ao A ae 8 
* nations 4 07 of parents that are ot different rtihcial diſpleaſure, in ord med Dow, 
le they „as of a white or Indian woman point defired, er to gain ſome 
il ad a 18 the contrary. = and | MULTANNGULAR (A.) any figure 
| F 
Chorin nifies all b fake th ne: Fans, ig. MULTIFA'R 50 1 e de Lt 
= oy ſeveral ſmall juicy berri et compoſed of or carrvi OU S (A.) bearin His : BY 
" int ll juicy berries, as it were unites | MU! rying various ſorts of thi g, containing, 8 
| for the | ber Ss as the firawberry, blackberry, raſ. ULTIFORM (A. I of 10 things. my 
sin place . 1 is a e whoſe frait 5 9 rr any ſorts or different 1 
name, the lea RA | Ys | K® 
ne . are very Hirps as well as its fruit, nien 5 MULTI.OQUOUS 2 ar, many ſides 11 
„ hollow g juicy and rich; the 1 * ready in ſpecch .) full of talk, ve; | 
cold wea- Mole (35 7 09 the ſilk kun. e 3 INO'MIAL (A.) hayi | 5 EY 
8 „ A . & 7 0 : var k. vin | 
before the inflited upon Rr Wy rand TK MOLTINOMIAL WY ei bag i pos Til 
. $153 . M , cour - 8 5 — , \ 
ture from Mp ors ſomething he ho Pg his} tity compoſed of 2 4 rebra, is a quan- Fo 
0 prevent ] to la) N „ 0 itre 771 4 
e, ee e perſon as a ere e 35 4 ns Hy 11 
: *ting ſomethi 2 . 11 
thoſe that oo done, or doing ſomethin be ge Oy forth many = (A.) any creature that brin Ch. 
he making 5 or | 8 1 e ought not] MULTFPA TA TY 5 a birth. 8³ j 1 
e. E (S.) a'beaft or creature genes I fiflsotag .) any thing thi 'Þ 
ec, that 18 tween a horſe and Py fo generated be. is BF ag many £2478, 5 Hat con- 14 
iu, bc either a ft J an aſs, and that may be] DE (A.) any e . i 
chin, &. one-horſe and fi y be | great many! any creature that h Bi 
6 and a mare; theſe " e-aſs, or J2ck-afs MULTIPLE egs or feet, 15 LID 
wigh-priefy: monſters, which d re eſteemed a ſort of | ithmeti E (A.) many-fold; a term i | | 
| hg cies, tho* ſome Li of propagate Tacks {ps exact} det, that ſignifies that ins nn 1 
72 4 1 are of a cont #5 7 Ta y contai one numb f 
at figure 1 roma: Py Roman ladies Sat 50 nel, of times, as 26 S FW certain green | | 
So 15 the 6b e a this day in 3 wp ti >” "PE SA * 3» . | 
jable to theſe creatures; be 5 generally drawn b 8 an! tiþle Ratio or Proportion Fi | £81 
under (ht flowers and kits by We call thoſe are e vi that is between e er | 
hile in hi produced from two diff is name, that are ratio by iples the one to the oth P ö 
| . 0 > etween ther, as th | 
f their lau, Mg or ĩnoculati erent ſorts, either b vhs ad? 20 and 2, 4 e 
17. LETE f ation. | * E ratio of th 8 , » 52 &c. wher | 1 
and diffcul ER or MULE | t e greater to the leſs j e | | 
ma . TIE'R O 1 t & eſs is a i | 
net or driver of mules (S.) a keeper, | com , 5 fox, or 4 de . fie. and Sake | 
fly uſed de LIER-(S.) ! 4 p he te's to the nd if you 
1 ſeniftes a ado oe Senſe, ſometimes wy ſub multiple ratio 1 it is then | 
, tradiftin&j epally married, in c he numbers them! proportion, and | 
ſheep 5 th inction to a concubi ed, in con- vples ; emſelves are called 6: | 
n . under thi ed fub-mul- 
is called the 15 children or iſſue of ine, and ſometimes and fi rere, R. =; general term of . 
inguiſh them fr of ſuch marriages, ; ub-multiple the ſ of multiple 1 
6 from b Raten, to] natlo  leveral othe 3 | 
x that ſprint MOL (. concubine, aſtards, or ſons be-] ples, oO triples, &c, 1170 y —ꝓ — | 
ib Carle wine (V.) a particular m 3 5 MULTIPLE ples, &c. are contained. TY” 1 
4 Magee fal in cold weather, o 3 of cooking contai X (A.) one number or thi 1 
other icands- t ge which is e that are 5 a great many times ing that 
the . re, and ſweetening it Lab 7 oy (A) any — MULTIPLICABLE 
45 e ſogar, or multiplied, number may be increaſed | 18 
MULTI. | 
335 
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1 »which. repeats the multiplicand fo often, as 


MUETIPLICAND.{S.) an Arichnetical term 
for that number that is given, to ſtand fill, |. | q $118 : 
MUM-GLA'SS"(S.) a cant word for the Mo- 
51 nument, erected in Fiſp free near Londen. 

lca- 
I fire in 1666, which conſumed the greateſt 
| * the city. | | 
MU! 


: N MULTIPLYCITY (S.) many-fold, or often- 


M UM 


or be ted a certain number of times 3 
or is that which, in the commo Fo. 777A 
of that rule in arithmetick called m 
tion, ſtands uppermoſt. 10 $1291 
fl LTIPLICA/TION' (s.) the act of increa- 
2 or producing more of the ſame ſpecies 
.of any thing, than at preſent is in being; 
and this is particularly applied to what is or- 
dinarily called the fourth rule in arithmetick, 
which by a compendious method teaches to 
form what by the rule of addition would 
exceeding tedious; and when only two 


fingle figures are multiplied together, it is 


called ſimple multiplication, but when more 
are ſo done, it is called compound multiplica- 
tion; in Geometry multiplication changes the 
Fpecies from lines to planes, and from planes 
to ſolids... JS 41% $454 £2 
MULTIPLICA/TOR (S.) in Aritbmetick, is 
the active or operating number, or that 


itſelf contains units. 


1 * > - - „ - 


times; alſo. a great variety of different cir- 

cumſtances or buſineſſes, ” 
MU'LTIPLY (V.) to increaſe, make 

or repeat a thing oftentimes over. 


- * * * - 


_ | | 

MU'LTIFTUDE (S.) a great number of things 
r 13 

MUM (S.):a ſtrong, pleaſant, and wholeſome 


malt- liquor, brought from Brunſwick, and 
other —— of Germany; the ſtated method 
of making which, as recorded in the town- 
houſe at, Brunſevick, is as follows: Take 63 
gallons of water that has been bailed to the 
conſumption; of; a third part, bfew it with 
ſeven buſhels of wheaten malt, one buſhel 
of oat malt, and one buſhel of grouud beans ; | 
when it is tunned, let not the hogſhead be 
too full at firſt; and as ſoon as it begins to 
work, put into it three pounds of the inner 
rind of fir, the tops of fir and birch one 
pound, three handfuls of carduus benedic- 
tus, flowers of roſa ſolis one handful, burnet, 
betony, matjoram, avens, penny - royal and 
wild-thyme, of each a handful and a half; 
of eldet- flowers two large handfuls, 30 ounces 
of bruiſed cardamum ſeeds, one ounce of 
bruiſed barberries; let the liquor work with 
theſe ſeeds and herbs in it, but take care it 


does not work over, and as it decreaſes by 


working, keep it filled up till it ſtops, and 
then put into the hogſhead ten new-laid eggs 
whole, then ſtop it up, and keep it about 
two years before you drink it. TY 


MUM (part.) whift, be ſilent, ſay nothing 


about the matter, &c, _ +2 Yar 
M/UMBLE (V.) to chew. one's food with the 
gums only, or to ſuck it or break it auk- 
wardly ; alſo to mutfer or grumble. at a 
thing, to ſpeak privately and ſurlily to one's 


4 


my 


MUM CHA'NCE (s.) one that in company | 


8 


M UM 
tongue. | 


bridge, <in «commemoration of the dreadful 


MER (S.) one that acts a part in a ply 
or maſquerade without ſpeaking, 


MU/MMERY (S.) trifling, wantoning, ma. 
.  querading, playing the buffoon, &c. 
MU'MMIES (S.) are dead bodies embalmed 


and wrapped' up in certain linen cloths well 
impregnated with gums, wax, &c, to pre- 
vent the bodies corrupting ; they are found 
in Egypt, about the village Salara, a ſmall 
diſtance from Cairo ; the ground where they 
are found is like a vaſt burying-place, adorn- 
ed in divers places with many pyramids ; 
there are under the ground many vautted 
rooms cut in quarries of white ſtone, with 
a hole like the mouth of 4 well, to deſcend 
into them; theſe wells are ſquare, built with 
good ſtones, and filled with ſand to cloſe the 
grotto, which ſand is taken out when people 
are deſirous to go in and ſee them; the viſi- 
tants are let down by ropes properly applied, 
to the bottom, where the door is; the x0oms 
are commonly ſquare, and contain many bye 
places, where the mummies are depoſited, ſome 


in ſtone tombs, others in cheſts or coffins 


made of ſycamore wood, with many other 


: ornaments :; The dead bodies are wrapped 


in a compoſition fit to 


up with rollers or fillets of linen cloth dipped 
preſerve from cotrup- 
tion; theſe fillets are ſo often wrapped 2 
bout, that there are ſometimes more than a 


| thouſand ells going in length from head to 


foot, which are often adorned with many 
hieroglyphicks painted in gold, repreſenting 


the qualities and brave actions of the decea- 


| . ſed; ſome have a golden leaf delicately ſet on 


the face, others have a kind of a head-piece 


made of cloth, and prepared with motta, 
on which the face of the perſon is repre- 
ſcented in gold, In unwrapping them, im 

metal idols are ſometimes found, eurioully 
wrought, and ſome have a little piece of gold 
under their tongue: Some mummies are hut 
up in cheſts made yp of many cloths paſted, 
together, Which are as ſtrong as wooden 


ones, and never rot; the balm that preſerve 


MU! MMY (S.) a phy ſical ingredient, of which 


theſe bodies is black, hard, and ſhining like 
pitch, and ſmells pleaſantly ; ſome of theſe 
are found zoco years old. 

there are four forts, æviæ. the Arabian, be- 
ing a liquid ſubſtance, iſſuing out of the ſe· 


pulchres from the carcaſes embalmed with 
| aloes, myrth,” and balſam, 2. The En 


tian, being à liquor iſſuing from the dead 


bodies embalmed with piſſaſphaltus or 2 100 
of pith gathered in Paliſtine, which they 0 Y 
to embalm the bodies of the meanher 10. 


and are thcſe ſometimes ſold to _—_ 


* 
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MU N 
-opcans 3. the third ſorteis a. faQitious piſſeſ- 
0 an, being a mixture of pitch and fofin, 
Ubich is ſold for the true mummy 3. the fourth 
ſort are the dead garca ſes dtied uRdet the 


ſands by the heat of the ſun, eſpecially in 


the conntry of the Haminoriars, betwirt Cy- 
renaica and Alexandria, where traxellers are 
dften buried in the ſands by the vidlence +of 


MUR 


MU'NDATORY or MUNDIFICATIVE 
DICINES (S.) ſuch as cleanſe and purify 


wounds, 'uſcets;*&c. © * 


found in tin mines; ſometimes White, yel- 
low, or green. N \ .. 
MUNDIFICA'TION (S.) a eleanſing, purg- 
ing, purifving, or ſcowering, æc + ++ 


- 


the winds 3 the firſt ſort. is eſteemed the beſt ; MU/NDIFY (V.) to cleanſe, purify, bebe, 


among the Gardeners, the wax or glutinous 
ſubſtance. uſed in grafting and planting. of 
trees, is called by thu name, which is thus 
prepared: Take a pound of .common pitch, 
and a quarter bf a pound of common turpen- 
tine, melt them together in the open air, 
having ſomething to quench and cover it, 
25 it offers to riſe too violently, which being 
alternately light and quenched, till all the 
nitrous and volatile particles are evaporated, 
add to it a little common wax, and fo keep 
it for uſe ; when you apply it In drefling the 
roots of trees, melt it, and dip it in the two 
ends of the pieces of root one after another, 


then put them in water, and plant them in'the | 


earth, then ram the earth down cloſe upon 
them, and let them remain in the ground. 


To 1thrſb-or beat a perſen io MUMM (V.) 


is to bruiſe and beat him in ſo deſperate a 
manner, that he ſeems to be one continued 
bruiſe; ++ + | Va | 
MUMP (V.) to bite the lip like a rabbet ; alſo 
to beg or deſire ſomething of another. 
MU!MPERS (S.) among the Cſey Crew, is 
called the 47th oxder of canters or genteel 
beggars, who will not accept of victuals, 
but only money or. cloaths, - The male mum- 


per oſten appears with an apron before him, | 


and a cap on his head, pretending to be a 
decayed tradeſman, who having been fick a 
great while, by the extraordinary expence 
and inability is ſo weak he cannot work ; at 
other times he appears like a decayed gen- 
tleman, who has been undone by the Sourb- 
Hen affair, or ſome gther unforeſeen or preju- 
dicial buſineſs. The female mumper knocks 
confidently at people's doors, deſires to ſpeak 


with the gentlewoman of the houſe, which | 


obtaining, after, apologizing for her rudeneſs, 
ellelges that a, great family, extraordi 
loſſes, the death or long fickneſs of her huſ- 
band, &c. has, reduced her to exceeding 
preat ſtraits, and therefore humbly begs re- 
lief not as. a common beggar, but an un- 
fortunate gentlewoman, &c, + . 

MUMPERS HALL (S.] a common receptacle 
of all forts of beggars, which is ſometimes 
an ale-houſe privately fituated, a brandy or 
ein hop, &c, where they too often ſhew 
their real or pretended misfortunes have not 
wuly impreſſed their minds, but are frequently 
zul of many diſorders, | 


MUMPISH (A.) ſullen, ill-humoured, chur- | 


liſh, reſolvedly out of temper, 
MUNDA/NE \ r 
the wow, (A, worldly, er belonging to 


ſcour, &c. * 
MUNDUNGUS (S.) any offenſi ve, ſtinking, 
or ſtrong-meiling herbs, particularly bad or 
ordinary tobacco. n 
MUNTCIPAL (S.) a term in the Roman Lazw, 
that ſignified the rights and privileges of the 
Roman citizens, from whence it has been im- 
Ported into all civil ſtates, and ſignifies the 
ſettled or eſtabliſhed laws of the plave in par- 
ticular; fo thoſe officers that ate elected to 
keep and preſerve the common peace and 
ſafety of a corporation, - city. &c. according 
to the ſeveral grants or indulgences made or 
allowed to them, are called municipal officers, 
as mayors, ſheriffs, conſuls, bailiffs, c. 
MUNVFICENCE or MUNYVFICENTNESS 


(s.) liberality, bountifulneſs, generoſity, cha- 


rity, Se. OWED £96 
MUNVFICENT (A.) liberal, bountiful, ge- 
nerous, free or open-hearted, charitabie. 
MU'NIMENT (Si) a fortification, or military 
defence. e 
MU/NIMENT- HOUSE (S.) in Cathetrals, 
Collegiate-Churches, Sc. is an apart- 
ment where the ſeals, charters, deeds, or other 
evidence are rept) ange 
MU'NIMENTS (S.) in Law, are ſuch authen- 
tick deeds} whereby a man is enabled to clear 
or defend his title to his eſtate. 
MU'NIONS-{(S.) in Arcbitacture, are the up- 
right poſts in window-lights that are erected 
to ſtrengthen the light, and to faſten the 
'+ glaſs to. rr ng) 1 
MUNTITION (S.) in War, is ſometimes ap- 
plied to the ſtores, and ſometimes to the for- 
- tifications of a place. 1 1 | 
MU'RAGE (S.) a tax, poll, or cuſtom paid 
to thoſe cities, &c. that are incloſed within 
walls, to keep them in repais, 
MU'RAL (A.) ſomething upon, in, or be- 
longing. to a wall. 1 {-# 55 
Mural Arch, is a wall, or walled arch, 
placed or built exactly in the plane of the 
meridian, i. e. upon the meridian line, for 
the fixing a large quadrant, ſextant, &c. to 
obſerve the. meridional altitude of any of the 
heavenly bodies. AE 
” Mural Crown, among the old Romans, 
was* a crown indented: at the top like the 


mans rewarded thoſe who firſt mounted the 
walls of any place beſieged, and drove away 
the enemy. 5 624 
MU'RDER or MU'RTHER (S.) in the ſenſe 
of our Law, is a wilful killing of a man up- 


| on malice prepenſed, or fore-thought,. whe- 
9" 5, 0-008" 5 260 ther 


MUNPDICK (85) à mareaſite or mineral glebe 


battlements of a wall, with which the Ro- 
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MUR 
ther Zngliſhman or, foreigner, living under 
the king's protection; likewiſe. if upon an 
affray made, the conſtable with his aſſiſtants 
come to ſuppreſs. it, and preſerve the peace, 


of his aſſiſtants is Nain, the law deems this 
murder, though. the murderer. knew not the 
party which was killed, and though the. af- 
fray was ſudden, . becauſe the conſtable and 
his aſſiſtants came by the authority of the 
Jaw to keep the peace, and to © gg? the 
danger which may enſue by breaking of it ; 
and for this the law adjudgeth it murder, and 
that the murderer had malice propenſe, be- 
cauſe he oppoſed himſelf againſt the juſtice of 
the realm; likewiſe if a ſheriff or his officers 
be ſlain in the legal execution of the proceſs 
of the law, or in doing their office, or if a 
watchman be Killed in the doing his office, 
this is murder; for which the law appoints 
the puniſhment to be death, and the for- 
feiture of all the lands, goods, and chattels of 
the offender ; It was a cuſtom in old time, 
if a man was found guilty in any appeal of 
murder, that bis wife and all the neareſt of 
his kin which was murdered, ſhould draw 
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long rope to the place of execution; among 
the Hebrews, voluntary murder was always 
puniſhed with death, but involuntary mar- 
der with baniſhment only, for which purpoſe 
cities of refuge were appointed for the of- 
fender to flee to, where he was obliged to 
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MU'RDER or MU!/RTHER (v.) to ſlay, kill, 
or deſtroy the life of any perſon wilfully, with 
propenſe malice. IK Jn 
MU'RDERER (S.) any perſon that is guilty of, 
or commits the crime of murder. 

MU'RDERING PIECES (S.) ſmall pieces of 
ordnance, principally uſed on the fore-caſtle of 
a ſhip when boarded by an enemy. 


— — — 


ſtones, ſmall bullets, &c, put into the cham- 
bers of ſmall cannon, to be principally uſed on 
ſhip-board, to clear the decks when boarded 
by an enemy. ; 
MU'RDEROUS (A.) of a bloody-rninded, 
cruel, malicious diſpoſition, inclined or ready 
to commit murder, 8 | 


doar, or other opening or paſſage, with bricks, 
ſtones, &c. 8 
MU'RENGERS (S.) officers choſe to lock af- 
ter the publick walls of any city or walled 
town; and is particularly in uſe in the city 
of Cheſter, where two of the moſt noted ci- 
tizens are annually choſen to look after and 
cauſe to be repaired, , the walls of that city; 
and When any. conſiderable reparations are 
made, an inſcription in ſtone is ſet up, ſpeci- 
fying how many yards wes fo repaired, the 
time when, and. who ere murengers; to 
ſupport which charge, they are empomnten 
to collect a certain toll. D 


MU 'RING (S.) is either the walling, or ra 


and in thus executing his office, he or any 


the felon who committed the murder by a | 


remain till ther death of the then high · prieſt. 


MURDERING-SHOT. (S.) nails, old iron, 


MURE (v.) to ſtop or wall up a windew, 


. the walls already built higher, of or 1 125 
ny building 5 > 
MURK (8.5 the huſk, films, or ſkins of ay 
fruit, not ſo fit for eating as the fruits them 25 
ſelves. | : 0 
MURKY (A.) dak, cloudy, duſkifh, toy. 2 
MURMUR (v.) to grumble, find fault, It» 
pine, be diſſatisfied, &c, | = 
MU'RMUR (S.) a humming noiſe, a purling 2 
| of ſtreams of water, or diſcontented or dif. kN 
tisfied expreſſion of peoples uneaſineſs, fears 5 Fr 
or hopes. ; who 
MU'RMURING (S.) muttering, finding fault, 18 
expreſſing an uneaſineſs and diſſatisfaction at I 
any thing, . wo 
MURRAIN (S.) among Cattle, is the fame 2 wy 
| a plague among men; the natural cauſes of hal 
a murrain are various, but the principal one ter 
is a hot dry ſeaſon, or a general putrefac- MUSE 
tion of the air, which begetting an inflan- atten 
mation in the blood, and a ſwelling in the MU!SE 
throat, becomes contagious, communicative cie 2 
. 2 
MU'RREY (s.) in Heraldry, is the colourcalld WW nv. 
purple, or pure ſanguine, deemed a princely lay 
colour, and much efteemed, uſed in ſome the i 
robes of the knights of the Bath, expreſſed Frans 
by Engravers by lines hatched acroſs one Pa 
another diagonally, A N Cælus 
MUR RION (S.) a ſteel cap, or bead. pier, of the 
worn-as a defence in war, and by fire-men to at firf 
bear off the falls of timber, brick, &c, and S 
MU'SCADEL or MU/SCADINE WINE (.) ders to 
A rich ſort of pleaſant-taſted wine, of a Muſes 
muſky or perfumed ſmell ; alſo a confection; of ae 
alſo the particular ſort of grapes that the wine ſhip, t 

is made of, | reckon 
MU'SCLE (S.) a ſmall, well-reliſhed, eatadle names 


ſhell-fiſh ; in Anatomy, a. muſcle is an orgati- 


cal part of the body furniſhed with tendons, N IUSR/U 


and a fibrous or fleſhy belly or middle put, like the 
. whoſe: office is to move the members that men of 
are contiguous to it: This motion or con- by the 
traction is performed by the flowing of the ſervices 
animal ſpirits from the brain, their common ſtudy 01 
| ſeat, to the tendons by the nerves, and thence relort : 
to the middle of the muſcles, where they Oxford 
contract them, and when that. is done, te- ne 


cede from the muſcles again; the ancient 


natural ; 
divided a muſcle into the bead, body, and 


USHR 


tail; muſcles are deſtined either to the uſe of intirely 
cavities: or limbs, and are diverſely denomi- ne a 
nated. from their ſhapes or places where they by the | 
are, and actions they perform, and conſe ſome ar 
quently are very numerous. a large, ay 
MUSCO'VY-GLASS(S.) a fone found in any! 
Miſcory, called the mirror. ſtone, becauſe i nothing 
repreſents the image of Whatever 18 ſet bt- vation i 
hind it. G the conjt 
MU/SCULAR (A.) ſomething belonging © the forts 


appertaining to a muſcle. 


Muſcular Arteries, two- arter es 1 pertainin 
ing from the ſub-clavians, and * founding 
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MUSEUM (S.) a place of Alexandria in E Lypt, 


a > (hb » 
n 2 
WS Race # 


| M 11 8 5 
among the binder mafcles öf the neck. 
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Muſcular Veins, 2 name doc tg ſeveral 
yeins, two whereof come from the Kin and 
the hind muſcles of the thighs, and terminate 


the names of oo, Urania, Calliope, Euterpe, 


Muſes for the temple of Apollo, made three 


of each, which being very curious workman- | 
ſhip, they were all ſet up, and from thence |, 


reckoned nine, and had accordingly the above 
names applied to them, and each a diſtinct 
branch of ſcience given her as the inventreſs. 


like the prytaneum of Athens, where learned 
men of extraordinary merit were maintained 
by the publick, becauſe of their conſiderable 
ſervices to the common - wealth; alſo any 
ſtudy or library, college or publick place. of 
relort; and in particular a noble building at 
Oxford, the lower part of which is a chymical 
laboratory, and the upper part a repoſitory for 
natural and artificial rarities, 1. 
USHROOM or MU/SHROON (S.) a plant 
ntirely deſtitute of flowers, of which there 
are à great many various ſorts, all called 
by the yerieral name of funguſes ; of theſe 
fome are extravagantly ſmall, and others ſo 
large, as to be a chariot load; nothing in 
any is more occult than this plant, rior |. 
nothing more curious; the manner of culti- 
e 1s as peculiar as the plant itſelf, and 
ide conjectures of the learned as numerous as 
— forts of the plant. | 
"SICAL (a.) ſomething belonging or ap- 


1 


* 


pertaining to muſi ; 
founding: kr. ck, harmoniou 5; pleaſant 


MU'SING (S.) thinking 
; meditating. . 22 | 
MUSK (s.) a very ſtrong perfume, and no 


N s 


; MU'SICK' (s.) is that aft which teaches How 


to form concords, and bring #greeable ſounds 
to the ear; and this is performed by certain 


mathematical rules or proportions, found 


out by various experiments, and at laſt re- 
duced to a' demonſtrative ſcience, ſo far as 


relates to the tones and intervals of ſounds 


only, ſo that indeed »mfict"is nothing elic 


but thie agreement, apt proportion, and mix- 


ture of acute, grave, and mixed ſounds, but 
is confidered under many diſtinctions, and 
ſometimes it is applied to the tone of voice 
uſed by orators, lovers: ſingers, &c. ſome- 
times to the making or compoſing pieccs for 
inſtrumental performances; ſometimes to 
the harmony and agreement between friends, 
Kc. it is ſometimes practical, and fornetimes 
ſpeculative, &c, The invention of the ſci- 


ence, properly ſo called, or the pefformihce _ - 


upon muſical inftruments, is very ancien 

being earlier than the flood; for Fubat is faid 
to be the father, or firſt teacher of thoſe that 
handled the harp or organ; ſome of the 
heathens attribute the invention to Pytbago- 
ras, and ſay he took the hint of a drateſſeron, 
a diapente, and a diapaſon,. from the beating 
of hammers in a ſmith's hop.” The poets 


make Mercury and Apollo the firſt miificiahs z 


the preſent ſcale or gamut now uſed Was in- 
vented by one Guido, an abbot, about 700 


years ago; the uſe and defign'of this art is 
to recreate and compoſe the mind, and to 


allay and excite the paſſions; of the extra- 
ordinary effects of practical mich both pro- 
fane and ſacred hiſtory are loaded with ac- 
counts and examples, for which reaſon the 
ſolemnities of all religions have been per- 
formed with the ſound of proper inſtruments; 
the Heathens, the Jews, and the Chriftians, 
have added the human voice to the artificial 
ſounds, to make their ſervice the more af. 
fecting and grand, n 


ways pleaſant, unleſs duly r by other 
mixtures or perfumes; the Yulzar „ 
that it comes from, or is the teſticles of the 
beaſt called a caſtor, is a miſtake, it being 
found in a kind of bag or tumour, growing 


about the bigneſs of a hen's egg under the 


belly, towards the genital parts of a beaſt 


called a muſt, which, upon ſtrict examination, 


is found to be only a quantity of blobd there 
congealed, and almoſt corrupted, Which oc- 


caſions it to caſt forth a ſtrong, putrid ſmell. 
MU'SKET or MU'/SQUET (S.) a light fort of 


fire-arms carried by the ſoldiers upon their 
ſhoulders when in a; march, and formerly 


uſed to be diſcharged by a match, but now 


by a fire · lock; they are ſized to three feet 
eight inches, from the muzzle to the fire- 
pan or touch-hole, and of a bore ſo as to 
carry a ball of about an ourſce weight; they 
are the moſt convenient and common fort of 
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fire arms uſual in war, upon account of their 


g eaſy portability, eſpecially ſince the late im-] 


provements of locks and bayonets being add- 
ed to them, which renders them both offen- 


five and defenfive, as wel! againſt the horſe] 


as the foot; whereas before, one third of 


every company. was obliged to carry pikes to 


keep off the horſe; the length of the line of 


defence is ſettled by the diſtance a muſket will 


do execution, which is accounted about 240, 
yards, according to which all the works are 
roportioned, 


MU/SKET-BASKET (S.) in War, are baſ- 


kets that are from 12 to 18 inches high, and 
$ or 10 diameter at the bottom, and 12 at 
the top, ſo that theſe being filled with earih, 


there is room to lay a muſket between them | 
at bottom, being ſet on low breaſt- works 


or parapets, or upon ſuch as are beaten 
down, | 
MUSKETEE'RS or MUSQUETEE'RS (S.) 
thoſe ſoldiers in every regiment of foot that 
carry a muſket; in France there are two 


companies, or rather troops, called meſque- | 
taires du roy, compoſed all of gentlemen ex- 


cellently mounted, who ſerve either a- foot 
or horſe-back, and fignalize themſelves upon 
all deſperate occaſions, being there only for 


preferment ; the king himſelf is their cap- | 


tain, and the officer commanding each of 
them is called captain- lieutenant; yet each 
of them commands as colonel, both of horſe | 


and foot, and accordingly takes place of all|' 


younger colonels of either; they are reckon- 
ed as gendarmes, and march next to the 


Scotch gendarmes; there are 250 in each 


company; the firſt company or troop uſed 
to be called great muſtereers; they rode on 


white horſes, and had a gold gallon upon! 


their hats; the ſecond troop ride on black 


horſes, and have filver lace on their hats. 


MUSKETOO N (S.) a ſhort fire-arm with a 
very darge bore, to carry ſeveral muſket or 


piſtol bullets at once, and therefore proper 
z it! 


to fire among a crowd, or to keep a paſs 
is ſometimes called a blunderbuſs. 
MU'SKINESS (S.) of a muſky nature in ſmell 
or taſte, &c. 99241 
MU'SLIN.(S.) a fine fort of cotton linen made 
in, and brought from the Eaſ-Indies. 
MU/SSULMAN (S.) a common name to all 
the profeſſors of Mabometaniſm, and with 
them ſigniſies a true believer. ; | 
MUST. (Part.) it behoves you, or there is a 
need or neceſſity of ſomething to be done, 
MUST (S.) new or ſweet wine, or the liquor 
juſt preſſed from the grapes, or any other 
fruit-liquor before it has been fermented or 
worked, 
MUSTA'CHES (S.) the hair ſuffered to grow 
upon the upper lip till it is long and ſtrong, 
and then alſo called whiſkers.” | 
MU'STARD (S.) a ſauce made of muſtard- 
ſeed ground or pounded, and mixed with 


vinegas, water, &c, and commonly eaten 


M UT 
with ſalt- fiſi, falt-pork, or beef, tripe, old 


8 &c., (4 7 ; 
MU'STER'(S.) in War, fienifies a revi 
the troops, at which time I din Winks 
names and numbers is taken, and alſo what 
condition their arms and arcoutrements aro 
in; at which*time they alſo commonly exer- 
ciſe them before the king, general, or ſome 
head officer, who order the pay according 
MU'STER-MASTER- GENERAL ( \ 
ſometimes called commiſſary-general of the 
muſters ; in an Army, is an officer who takes 
an account of every regiment, as to their 
number, arms, horſes, cc. 
MU'STER-ROLL (S.) the lift, roll, or cata- 
logue of foldiers found in each company, 
troop, and regiment, by which theftrensth 
of the army is known, and the charge cal- 
culated, 8 1 0 
MU'STY (A.) an ill ſcent or ſmell of ſome- 
thing that is ſpoiled, by being kept too long. 
MUTABPLITY or MU'TABLENESS (s.) 
the ſtate or condition of any thing that does, 
or may vary or change its preſent ſtate, reſo- 
lution, or condition often, or eaſily. 
MU'TABLE (A.) any thing that changes, or 
may be changed eafily and often, 
MUTA'TION (S.) is changing from one ſtate 
or condition to another, whether naturally 
or accidentally, ß. 
MUTE:(S.) in Grammar, is a letter that is not 
founded or heard in the pronunciation, or a 
letter that produces no ſound of itſelf with- 
out adding a vowel to it; in our Abate, 
B, C, D, 8, ], Ek, P, Q, T, V, ae 
called mutes; and a perfon that is naturally 
dumb, or whoſe tongue is cut out, or that 
reſtrains or forbears ſpeaking wilfully or by 
choice; and this is ſometimes praiſed at the 
funeral pomp of ſome great perſons, who 
have tes ſtanding about the corpſe to make 
the ſolemnity the more awful; al ſo certain 
perſons in the grand ſeignior's court, whoſe 
tongues are cut out, and who are execution- 
ers of the emperor's diſpleaſure upon ba- 
ſhaws, Kc. In Law, a priſoner may be mute 
two manner of ways, 1. When he ſtands 
mute without ſpeaking of any thing, and then 
it thall be enquired, whether he ſtood mute 
out of malice, or by the act of God; ifthe 
latter, then the judge of the court, er fic 
ought to enquire, whether he be the lame 
perton, and of all other pleas which he might 
have pleaded if he had not ſtood mute, 2 
When he pleads not guilty, or doth not a 
rectly anſwer, or will not put himſelf upon 
the inqueſt to be tried by God and his „ 
try. If a man wilfully ſtand mute, he ſh 
be put to his penance z/ if in caſe of an ap- 
peal, he ſhall be hanged ; if in caſe of * 
ſong he ſhall be drawn and hanged. 7 _ 
: Afrologers call Cancer, Scorpio and I Ne ige 
ſigns; and in Nativities, they ſay when 10 
ſigniſicators are therein, the) ſpoil 8 *. 
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ſome impediment in the native's ſpeech ; i 
old is alſo the dung or ordure of birds, 
SY MUTE (A.) dumb, Plent, that does at or N 
E the cannot ſpeak. or anſwer, when a queſtion is 
aſked, Ke. 2. Ain de L 
* MU TE (V.) to dung as birds do; 70. * 
ber- Law, when a criminal refuſes to plea „ he 
ſome is ſaid to fand mm. break 
1807 MU'TILATE (V.) to maim, cut or brea 
. 15 off part of a+ perſon or thing, as in Cærvirg, 
if the to break off a leg, arm, &c. of a ſtatue, 
takes Kc. alſo to eaſtrate perſons to make them 
their eunuchs, to attend in the ſeraglio's of the 
eaſtern princes, &. a practice alſo in Italy, 
di to make the males ſing finely, 1 1 
npany MU'TILATED (A.) any thing hurt, maimed, 
1180 caſtrated, &c. | | ; 
e cal MUTILA/TION (S.) the act of breaking, 
hurting, maiming, or cutting off a part or 
„ſome⸗ member of any perſon or thing. 1 
o long. MU TIN EER (S.) one that murmurs, grum- 
8 (8.) bles, or rebels againft a regular government. 
at does, MU'TINOUS (A.) of a quarrelſome, diſſatiſ- 
e, telb⸗ fied, rebellious diſpoſition. | 
Ky MU!/TINOUSNESS (S.) rebelliouſneſs, tumul- 
nges, or tuouſneſs, ſeditionſnels, 

l MU“ TIN (S.) a ſedition, revolt or deſertion 
one fate among ſeldiers, from and againſt their la w- 
aturdlly ful commanders, T PHY 
44 MUTTER (V.) to grumble, to ſpeak againſt 
atis not the orders and commands of ſuperiors in a 
'on, or 2 ſecret or imperfe&t manner, fo as not eaſily 
af with- to bc over-heard or underſtood, to find fault 
Albhibet, with, or grumble at any thing. 

Y, are MU'TTERING (S.) a finding fault, a ſpeak- 
naturally ing doubtfully or diſreſpectfully of or againſt 
„ or that any perſon or thing, in a low, growling, 
ally or by WY erf tone. ills 
iſed at the HUTTON (S.) the fleſh of ſheep when killed, 
ons, who and dreſſed fit for the market. . 
e to make lU'TTON-MONGER (S.) a dealer in, or 
Iſo certain ſeller of mutton; alſo a cant word for a fol- 
irt, whoſe lower, lover, or procurer of many different 
execution- women, a whore-maſter. 0 
upon ba- U'TUAL-(A.)"the ſame on beth ſides; or 
jay be mate auy love, hatred, good, or evil reciprocally 
he ſtands returned from one or many perſons to one 
„ and then or many. at rs 
| ſtood mutt U'TULE (S.) in Achitecture, is. a' ſort of | 
od; if the qquare modilion, ſet under the cornice of the | 
t, ex officio Dic order. ons 
e the lane BWV ZZLE (V.) to tie, bind, or cover the 
h he might mouth of any living creature, to prevent its 
d mute, % eating, biting, &c, -// | | 
oth not di- UZZLE (S.) the mouth of a piece of can- 
mſelf upon non; alſo any thing put over the mouth, to 
id his coun- = It up or cover it, as upon large dogs, 
lte, he ſhe ears, horſes, &c; to prevent their miſchie- 
e of an e, biting, Kc. and over a man's mouth, 
caſe of 1104 to prevent the noxious powders: or ſteams 
nged. The bong down the throats of thoſe that work 
Fi, mug white lead, arſenick, e. 
zy when the Ter. RMO or -MOU'LDING (s.) of 
oil dr cui lere gun or piece of ordnance, is that | | 
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MYO'/CRAPHY (S.) a deſcription of the 
muſcles of an animal body, | 
MYO@'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or diſſertation 
upon the muſcles, | | 
MY/OPS (S.) a perſon that is purblind or 
near-ſighted, | 
MY'OPY (S.) purblindedneſs, near-fightedneſs, 
an incapacity of ſeeing diſtinctly at a diſtance, 
MY'RIAD (S.) the number of ten thouſand, 
or 10,000, 
MY'RMIDONS (S.) a people of Ty that 
attended Acbulles to the Trojan war; alſo a 
cant word for the conftable and his atten- 
dants, or the ſheriff and his officcrs, &c. 
MYRO'/BALANS(S.) a medicinal fruit brought 
from the Indies, but nothing near ſo much in 
repute now as formerly, and by ſome imagi- 
ned not to be the ſame the ancients ſo much 
praiſed ; there are five ſorts of them, of 
different colours and ſhapes, and all of them 
in general of the ſame quality, being ſlightly 
purgative and aſtringent. 
YRRH (S.) a fort of gum, which comes 
from a ſhrub that is common in Arabia, of 
about five cubits high, of a hard wood, the 
trunk of which is defended by thorns, ſome- 
times of itſelf, and ſometimes by inciſion ; 
it was anciently employed in perfumes, and 
embalming dead bodies, &c. The beſt is 
cleaneſt, rough, light, and breaks eaſily, 
ſmelis ſweet, taſtes bitter and hot, whoſe 
quality is to heat, diſpoſe to reſt, and is 
good in cold diſeaſes of the head, and ſeve- 
ral other phyſical purpoſes; it Was anciently 
uſed in ſacrifices and religious offerings and 
dedications, as appears in tal parts of 
the ſcripture: The magi, or wiſe men of 
the Eaſt, that came to worſhip our Saviour, 
preſented him with gold, frankincenſe, and 
myrrh, e n N 
MY'RTLE (S.) a ſnrub very common in Spain, 
though this name is ſometimes taken for the 
flowers, and ſometimes for the perfume ex- 
tracted from the eſſence of it, and ſometimes 
for the berries or fruit of it; they are much 
uſed in medicine, eſpeeially by the French 
phyſicians, they making oile, Jyrups, &c. 
from them; the perfumers extract an eſſence 
or perfume from the leaves and flowers, and 
the dy ers of Germany make a blue tinge or 
colour from it; and in England the leaves 
and branches are uſed in tanning. 
MV STAGOGUE (S.) one that employs him- 
ſelf to explain the ſeeming romanrickneſs of 
religious matters, by endeavouring to ſhew 
in what ſenſe the many ſtrange expreſſions 
found both in the Heathen, Jewiſh, and 
Chriſtian theology, are or may be under- 
ſtood or practiſed. 72 
MYS'TE/RIOUS (A.) hidden, dark, 
hard to find out, &c. | 
MY'STERY (S.) ſomething hidden or con- 
cealed, or difficult to find out, or come at; 
and this may be applied to civil, religious or 
ſcientifick matters; all religions, true or falſe, 
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have certain myſteries or ſecrets, known only 
thoſe ho have been initiated into them; 

© © the Pagans were generally thoſe that no one 
ought ever to have known, being frequently 


actors of impurity and diſhonour, both to] 
Goc and human nature; the ſcriptures fre- 


quentiy ſpeak of the infamous myſteries of 
Harte, Adonis and Priapus, where the moſt 
ſhameful crimes were committed under the 
veil of religion; the religion of the Fews 
was full of myſteries, the whole of it being 
but a myfterious or typical repreſentation of 
the Chriſtian religion, that was to follow it ; 
in, the Chriſtian Religion, there are alſo my- 
feries, as the incarnation of the Word, or 
Son, his hypoſiatical union with the human 
nature, His miraculous birth, his death, re- 
furreion and aſcenſion, &c. ſometimes the 
word is applied to ſecrets that God has re- 
ſerved to himſelf, as the fore-knowledge of 
future events, &c. So the ſtrange properties 


of figures in geometry, and numbers in a- 


rithmetick, &c, are called nqſteries. 


MY'STICK (A.) ſomething belonging to a 


_— or myſtery, ſtrange, unknown, won- 

derful, 1. 

MYTHOLOGIT'ZE (V.) to explain, apply or 

moralize fables or the romantick acccunt of 
the Heathen religion. . 

MY THO'LOGY (S.) the hiſtory and explana- 
tion of the fabulous deities, &c. of the an- 
+ cients, ot old Pagan religion. 

MYU'/RUS (S.) a pulſe that grows weaker or 


N, 


TS the thirteenth letter in the Zng/ifþ alpha- 
bet, and by thoſe who have divided the 
whole into proper claſſes, is called a liquid 
conſonant ; the Greeks, Romant and Hebrews 

* frequently ſound the following letter double; 
and omit the u, eſpecially before p, b, and m, 
as, inlurlo indo, inrigo irrigo, Sc. Among 
the Ancients, this letter was a numeral, ſig- 
nifying 900, and when a line or daſh was 
© pver the head of it, thus, N, goco; the Ro- 
mas lewyers uſed N. L. for non liguet, to ſig- 


nmify that the evidence againſt any criminal] 


was not ſufficient to acquit or condemn him, 
being much the ſame with ignoramus among 
us; the Ancients/ put in between e and g, to 
7 ſoften the ee ee for quottes ; 
we have a common contraction received from 
the Romans," viz. N. B. meaning, obſerve, or 
note well, mind, take heed, or be careful 
What you ſay or do, or of what has been, or 
is going to be ſaid or done, &c.. | 1199 
NAB (5) the cant name either for the head 
_ itſelf, or for a hat, cap, or other head co- 
vering. . 0 N 1 4 iy; 


NAR (V.) to arreſt, take by ſurprize, catch 


"ET 


NA/BAL (8.) a name given to 2 very rich Jew, 


that dwelt near Carmel in dete in the reign 
of Saul, whom Dawid, for his churliſnneſi 
and inhumanity, purpoſed to deſtroy; but 
being appeaſed by Abigail his wife, he after. 
wards married her; this word in Hebrew fig 
nifies both a fool and a madman; from this 
man we have imported the word into our 
language, and always mean by it a covetons, 
rich, hard-hearted man. 5 
NABONA'SSAR (S.) King of Babylon, ſome. 
times called Baladan-berodach, or Merodacb- 
baladan, Iſa. xxxix, 1. and 2 Kings xx. 12, 
other authors call him Belefis or Beleſus, 
and others Nabonaſſar; he reigned 15 years 
at Babylon, viz, from the year of the world 
3257 to 3272; the ra or epocha fo fa. 
mous ameng Chronelogers, that goes under 
this name, falls upon the year 3967 of the 
Julian period, and the year 747 before 
Chriſt, &c. The years of this period are E- 
ptiau ones, of 365 days each, commencing 


at noon, | 
NA/DIR (S.) in Afronomy, &c, is that point 
of the heavens under the earth, that is dia- 
metrically oppoſite to the point that is im- 
mediately over the head of any beholder, 
called the zenith, in any part of the world, 
and ſo conſequently are convertible the one 
into the other, according to the fituation of 
the obſerver z for the nadir point in the note 
thera hemiſphere” becomes the zenith point 
in the ſouthern. hemiſphere, and contrarlly, 
and ſo they are both as it were the poles af 
the horizon, and diſtant from it on each fide 
90 degrees, and conſequently fall upon the 
meridian, one above, and the other under 
the earth, ſo that what diſtance one of them 
has from the equator, and one of the poles 
of the world, the ſame the other bas on 7 
contrary to the oppoſite pole, and ache 
part of the equator. 10 
NAENIA (S.) dirges, funeral ſongs, ot : 
mentations in mournful tunes, —_ 
ſung at funeral ſolemnities in honour 0 ” 
dead, by women hired on purpoſe, : 
præficæ, to flutes and other nie 
the tones of which regulated both the 7 
of the ſingers, and directed the N 
knock or ſtrike their breaſts, 8 if h 5 
thoſe they repreſented, were a 
ved for the loſs of their friend; 0 * 
name of an Heathen goddeſs, to gr 
old Romans built a temple without ok 
in ſu 

near the gate called Viminal s, ſuppoung 
to prefide over the ſolemnities of t 
Kc. | 451 ; . 
NAE/VI (s.) moles or ſpots in the fin Wi 
are two-fold, vi. plain or 23 FN 15 
which frequently happen © de 
women, from a falſe mee yy 
AE V Os (A.) freckled, troubled Vi 


Ne 


© Prarmed or paguarded, gcc, 


| moles, or other mixtures in che (Sin 


L 


on the 26th of February, and the day begins | 
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G (S.) 2 ſmall-fized horſe trained for wo- 
N to ride on; allo the name of a 
———  ——— 


NAVANT (A.) in Hera, ie a common 


term for all fiſhes when drawn in an hori- 


zontal poſture, ſeſs- wiſe, or - tranſyerſedly | 


+ 


acroſs the eſcutebeon:. 


140085 (S.) certain imaginary nymphs or | 
goddeſſes which the ancient heathens imagined 


to reſide in, or preſide ovet fountains, rivers, 
&c, the Painters, to chime in with this 
ſuperſtition, repreſent them as very beautiful 


virgins, with hair as clear as cryſtal, their | 


heads adorned with garlands or crowns of 
water · creſſes intermixed with red leaves, their 
arms and legs naked, and pouring out water 
from vaſes, &c. ' | 
NAIL (v.) in Gunnery, is ſometimes called to 
cloy, or to ſpike, which is to drive a large | 
nail or iron ſpike very forcibly into the 
touch-hole of a gun, and ſometimes, for 
want of ſpikes, flints, or other ſtones, to 
render the cannon, &c, unſerviceable to the 
enemy, which is done ſometimes by the be- 
fieged, when they make fallies, and cannot 
carry off the enemy's cannon; and ſome- 
times by the owners when they find them- 
ſelves irretrievably beaten, to make them of 
no uſe to the conqueror, otherwiſe than to 
melt down atreſh ; in common Speech, it fig- 
nifies to faſten boards, &c. together, as the 
floors of rooms, wainſcotting, &c, and ſome- 
times to ſtrike or confirm a bargain by paying 
part of the purchaſe, tec. | 
NAIL (S.) the 16th part of a yard running or 
long meaſure, being the leaſt ſubdiviſion or 
ſmalleſt meaſure that drapers, mercers, &c. 
make uſe of to ſell by; alſo a horny excreſ- 
cence growing over the ends of the fingers 
and toes of men, and ſeveral other animals, 
much of the ſame nature with the hoots of 
others, the nails being the covers or ſheaths 
of the fapille pyramidales of the ſkin, on 
the extremities of the fingers and toes, which 
harden, dry, and lie upon one another, and 
when ſo done, are a hard, ſimilar, and flexi- 
ble part, which defends the fingers from ex- 
ternal injuries, and at the ſame time orna- 
ments them; the root is Joined to a certain 
ligament, and by reaſon of the neighbouring 
tendons it becomes ſenſible; they are made 
Up of a collection of ſmall pipes that ſhoot out 
length-wiſe, and adhere exceedingly cloſe 
tope her, as appears by one of them being 


NAM 

NAILS (S.) in Building, is one of the moſt 
neceſſary inſtruments uſed by workmen ; they 
are commonly made of iron, and of as many 
ſhapes and ſizes as the natute of the buſineis 
they are applied to requires; they are alſo 
uſed in many other buſineſſes, as by coopers, 
copper - ſmiths, &c. but by all of them to 
faſten their yyotk together, and ſtrengthen it 


dy rendering the parts aſſiſtant, and adhering 


to one another. TE 185 

NALKED (A.) without covering, bare or un- 
cloathed; alſo vnarmed, or without any other 
weapons than nature has furniſhed us with, 
and not prepared for war or battle; with the 
Cbhymiſis, an open fire, or one incloſed, and 
where the containing veſſel js expoſed to the 
fire; among the Botaniſts, thofe ſeeds of 
plants that are not incloled in a pod, huſk, or 
caſe, are called naked feeds; and ſo thoſe 
flowers that have no impalement, as the tu- 
lip, are called naked flowers, 

NA/KED (S.) with the Archire#s, is the plane 
or flat of a wall, &c. from whence all the 
ornamental projections are made, and the 
diſtance regulated. 

NA KEDNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of 
being uncloathed, or unprovided of ſuch ne- 
ceſſaries as are convenient for the comfort - 
able and conveni : nt carrying on of any buſi- 
neſs; ſo any perſon's. not being ſufficiently 

| learned or qualified to perform any thing, is 
ſaid to diſcover his nakedneſs, weakneſs,. or 
imperfection; this term in Scripture: is ap- 
plied to. men and womens privities; and 


ſometimes means being deprived of -ſuccour, 


or difarmed, and rendered unfit or unable 
to defend themſelves ; the nakedneſs of the 
feet was a token of reſpect, as appears by 
Moſes putting off his ſhoes at his approach- 
ing the burning buſh, Exod. iii. 5. The an- 
cient Ferviſh prieſis went naked - footed, 
and the Talmudiſis go ſo far as to lay the 
prieſts ſervice would have been unlawful, if 
they had but trod with their foot upon 2 
cloth, a ſkin, or even upon the foot of their 
companions ; ſome affirm, that the com- 
mon Iſraelites put off their ſhoes and cleanſed 
their feet, betore they entered the temple, 
The Turks, to this day, firſt uncover and 


waſh their feet and hands before they go into 


their moſques ; the Ethiopian Chriſtians ob- 
ſerve the ſame at the entrance of their 
churches, and ſo do the Indian brachmans, 
before they go into their pagods. x 


viotently torn off, and leaving divers fmajl | NAM, NA'AM, or NAMA'TION (S.) is a 


holes, ſo that the horny part of a nail ſeems 
ke a fine net; under the nails there is a 
Pappy ſort. of body that is exceedingly ſen- 
lible of the leaſt puncture ; ſome ſets a- 
th the eaſtern nations let their nails grow 
4k that they ſeem more like eagles claws 
p mens nails; Whereas the old Romans were 

curiouſly nice in keeping them pared, that 


Law term, for the taking or diſtraining an- 
other man's moveables or goods; and this is 
either lawful or unlawful ; the lawful is when 
the diſtreſs is proportionable to the value of 
the thing diſtrained for, Which anciently was 

called vif or mort, according as it was made 
of live or dead chattels; among the Scots, it 
ſigniſies impounding of cattle. 


the ; | 
te vere people who made a trade of it, as | NAME (S.) the appellation or word of diſ- 
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by it is or may be known or diſtinguiſhed 
from all ethers of the ſume ſort or kind; 
and Alfo to diſtinguiſh one kind or fort from 


antl of pee, 
© Proper Nantes, ate thoſe by which ſome one 
_ particular perſon or thing is called. 


which a ſpecies, or albof one kind are called, 
as trees, men, birds, &c. among Us, mens 
or womens proper names are alſo called their 
Chriſtian names, as being given them at the 
time of their baptiſm; and with thoſe that 
do not uſe baptiſm, it is called the prænomen. 
Names, originally were ſuppoſed to expreſs 
dme of the more eminent qualities of the 
thing; among Us, to change a perſon's name 
looks very ill of his fide in all cafes of judi- 
cature, and is a ſtrong preſumption of guilt ; 
the name given in baptiſm being ſcrupulouſly 
> retained, though a miſtake be made at the 
time, and a'girl's name be giver to a boy; 
but in France, &c, it is frequent to change 
the name given at baptiſm, at confirmation, 
as the two ſons of Henry II. of France were 
chriſtened Aexander and Hercules, who at 
- confirmation were changed into Henry and 
Francis. It it uſual for the religious at their 
entrance into monaſteries to aſſume new 
names, to ſhew they are about to lead a new 
life, and Have renounced the world, their 
family, and themſelves. The popes at their 
exaltation to the pontificate likewiſe change 
their name, and commonly for one that is 
the very reverſe of their nature; as, if he be 
a coward, he will call himſelf Leo, if hard- 
"Hearted, Cement, Sc. 
NAME (V.) to diſtinguiſh one perſon or thing 
from another by ſome proper epithet; this 
is a mark of authority, it not being in the 
power of the perſon named to change it; it 
fignifies alſo to hint, mention, or put in mind 
of ſometbing. Ke 5 | 
NA MELESS (A.) unknown, without a name; 
alſo concealed, bid, or unnamed. 
NANTWICEH or NA MPTWICH (S.) in 
Writings, called Mich. Malbarl, in Cheſhire, a 


ſtreets, each of which is adorned with ſeve- 
ral gentlemens ſeats; this town has been 
twice lamentab'y conſumed by fire, vix. 
Ju 1438, and December 1583; the church 
is a hand ſome, large ſtructure, in the form 
of a croſs, like a cathedral, with the ſteeple 
in the middle, but the maintenance of the 
miniſter is poor and mean; the trade of the 
town is conſiderable, particularly in the beſt 
cheeſe and falt, which renders the inhabitants 
wealthy; the market is weekly very great 
on Saturday, for all forts of commodities, eſ- 
pecially corn ànd cattle 3 diſtant from London 
126 computed, and 162 meaſured miles, 


N 


[1 


oollen cloth that riſes above the ſhoot ; 


another. Namegarediftinguiſhed inte proper 
+1 Tit 60 . 917 


>pellative or common Names, are thoſe by | 


AP (S.) that part of the wool or hair of 


large handſome town, conliſting of ſeveral | 


ae — 
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o d ſhort deze or it of Neep that a per- 


ſon takes to refreſn himſelf after , 
up, labour, fatigue, '&c, .. long bing = 
NAPZE// (S.) certain nymphs of the woogs = 
mountains, &c, adored by the heathens % NAY 
Freſiding over thoſe places; which the paint. f 
ers repreſent with à pleaſant countenance ? 
cloathed in green mantles girt about their Nan 
waiſts, with their heads adorned or crowne If 
with garlands of honey-ſuckles, roſes thyme, $4 
&c. and either gathering flowers, mak NAR 
garlands, or ſportively dancing in rings Fay ih 
NAPE (S.) the hinder part of the neck 90 6 A, 
called in relation to the ſhort hair that NAR 
m__ there, reſembling the nap of wodllen hit 
cloth. acti 
NA PHTHA or NA'PHTA (S.) is a kind of _ 
petrol or rock · fruit, found in ſeveral patts cipa 
of the world, ſometimes of one colour, and of | 
| ſometimes of another, according to the na- orna 
ture of the rock or ſoil that produces it, art 
ſometimes more, and ſometime leſs liquid, HE 
and always very inflammabie, ' ſulphurons, intro 
and clammy ; ſome call it bitumen or pitch; NARR 
it is got in great quantities from certzin tory 
ſprings which are near the city Hit in Clul- fact 
dea; to diſtinguiſh napbtha from pitch, the plead 
Turks call it black maſtick ; ſeveral parts of NA'/RB 
Europe, as Italy, France, Sc. have nafhths, little 
but very much differing. from the eaſtem perfor 
napbiba; if once light, it is difficult to ex- have; 
tinguiſh, water making it burn the hercer; amon: 
the very heat of the ſun is ſufficient to light the b 
it, if pulverized and caſt into the air. when 
NA/PIER'S BONES or RODS (s.) certain will x 
pieces of ivory, box, &c., containing the able tt 
products of any two ſingle numbers, ſo con- to aſſi 
trived, that multiplication and divifion of tion tc 
large numbers may eaſily be performed by eftate \ 
them, invented by the famous lord M- row-ſo 
chiſton, baron Nepcr, who alſo invented the NA/RR( 
logarithms, | of bre; 
NA/PKIN (S.) a ſmall table-eloth, or piece of ſtreet 
linen uſed to ſpread on a ftool or ſmall table, NASAL 
for one or two perſons to eat upon, or to put noſe, f 
into a perſon's lap, or before their cloaths to the no 
prevent their being greaſed, &c, called 
NA/PPING (A.) ſleeping; alſo taken at un- NASA/L] 
wires, ſurprizing, or ſeizing unguarded. dies tha 
NA'PPY (A.) very woolly or hairy, like noſtrils 
coarſe woollen cloth; alſo an appellation the braj; 
given to very ſtrong drink, ale or bett, from out ſnee 
its ſoporiferous nature. 5 ſolid; t 
NA'RBATH (S.) in Pembrabeſbire, Kutb⸗ Phalick 
Malis, is a pretty good town, ſeated on 4 other liq 
| hill firengthened with a caſtle; it has © times a 
good market weekly on Wedneſday ; dank oil, or. j 
from London 168 computed, and 200 mes the ſolie 
ſured miles. and the, 
NARCI'SSUS (S.) in the Heathen Sin, 1 NASAMO 
the ſon of the river Cephiſſus and Line; live near 
is reported to Le a youth of extraoroin Piracy, y 
beauty, and diſdained the love of the . the bria, 
Echo, but afterwards! happening to ſee | 8vefts thi 
own ſace in a fountain, fell in lore attly, 
himſelf ; which paſſion conſuming bim f 81 8.) 
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VaR CO 818 (8.) a taking away the ſenſation 
ARCO TIC AI. or 
vARCO Ticks (S.) any medicines that ſtu- 


NARRA!TION or NA'RRATIVE (S.) a 


| NAS | 
turned into tlie lower 'Narcifſus,. com- 
> ly called the daffodil, of Which ſome 


are white, and ſome are yellow. 


ef feeling, as in a paliy, or taking opium, 
or other Heepy' po NARCO“TICK (A.) 
ſomething of 4 ſtupifying or benumming 


pify, benum, or take away ſenſation, given 
in violent fits of the ſtone, gout, &c. 


hiſtory or relation of one or more materia! 
actione, c. wherein the ſeveral particulars 
are recited ; and in Epic Poetry, is the prin- 
cipal part, wherein the, paſſions, actions, &c. | 
of the principals concerned are related, and 
ornamented with all the embelliſhments of 
art, and to render them the more enter- 
taining frequent excurſions and epiſodes are 
introduced, 717 
NARRATOR (S.) one that relates a hiſ- 
tory, or tells the ſeveral circumſtances of a 
fact; and among the Lawyers, it ſignifies a 
pleader. 5 i 
NARROW (A.) any thing that has but a 
little breadth; alſo ſpoken ſometimes of a 
perſon of a ſmall capacity, who is ſaid to 
have. but a' arrow or ſhallow underſtanding ; 
among Bowleys, it is applied to the bias of 
the bowl when it | holds too much ; ane 
when a niggardly or covetous wreteh who | 
will not allow himſelf what his fortune is 
able to ſupply him with, or when he refuſes | 
to aſſiſt the diſtreſſed in any ſort of propor- 
tion to what their neceſſities call for, and his 
eſtate will allow, fuch an one is called a zar- 
rewv-ſouled fellow. Fa | 
NA'RROWNESS (S.) the ſcantineſs or want 
of breadth in any thing, as of cloth, a road, 
ſtreet, &c. e 
NA SAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
noſe, ſo thoſe letters that principally require 
the noſe in their formation or ſound, are 
called naſal letters, &c. a 
NASALIA or ERRH TNA (S.) certain reme- 
dies that purge the head, by being put up the 
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him by the reſt of the bench, 
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NAT 


| preſident of the great ſanhedrim, conſiſting 


* 


of 71 perſons, .who had great N 
all the com- 


4 * 


into the court, and remained ſtanding till he 
bid them fit.down theſe ng and the high- 
prieſts were ſometimes removed towards the 
latter end of the Zezw:/ government, the 
adminiſtration of affairs being arbitrarily di- 


| rected, according,to the pleaſure of the con- 
| quering powers, with, this, difference only, 
that when the high- prieſt was, depoſed, not- 


withſtanding he did ngt execute his office, he 
kept his title and quality z but when the 
naſi was depoſed, he reſoſved into a private 
perſon; ſo that if either of them afterwards 
committed any crime, the high - prieſt was 
obliged to offer à young bullock, but the 225 
only what belonged to any other private per- 
ſon: The Romans were wont frequently, to 
ſet aſide both the zg and high- prieſt, as 
they found them for their turns; the rabbins 
give the following account of the beginning 


and continuation of the ſanhedrim, Meſes, 


ſay they, was the firſt nafi, who after he 
had explained the law to the people, is ſaid 
to have tranſcribed 13 copies of that part of 
it, which was written with his own hand; 
12 he delivered to the 12 tribes, and laid 
up the i3th in the ark, but the oral law, he 


communicated to his ſucceflor 7, 


4 1 the 
ſecond na, who was ſucceeded, in that 
office by the judges, as well as the em- 


broiled diſturbed condition of thoſe times 


would permit the ſanhedrim to act; after- 


wards the king was zaf till the time of the 
captivity; Ezra is ſuppoſed to be the firſt 
naſi after the return from the captivity of 
Babylon, to whom Simon the Fuſt ſucceeded, 
and fo on till ſome time after the deſtruction 
of Feruſalem by the Romans, | | 


NA'SSIP (S.) the fate or deſtiny of the Mabo- 


metans, which they affirm is enrolled. in a 
book in heaven, where, by an irreverſible 


decree, the future condition, as well as the 


preſent contingencies of every particular per- 
ſon, is recorded, and which no poſſible en- 
deavours can prevent or alter 


noſtrils in the form of a pyramid, cleanfing þ NA'STINESS (S.) dirtineſs, filthineſs, Nut- 


the brain of viſcous humours, eſpecially with- | 


tiſhneſs, 


out ſneezing; and it is either liquid, ſoft, or PNA'STY (A.) luttiſh, dirty, filthy, diſagree- 


folid the liquid is made of the Juices of ce- 
phalick cleanſing herbs, extracted by wine or 
other liquor, to which ſpirit of wine is ſome- 


oil, or-juices boiled to a kind of ' ointment ; 
the ſolid is often given in form of powder, 
and theſe commonly provoke ſacezing. | 
NASAMO NES (S.) a people of Libya, who 
live near the Atlantich ocean, and chiefly on 
Pracy, whoſe cuſtom was at marriages for 


veſts the firſt night, but afterwards to live 
chaſtly. ö 


times added; the ſoft is made with honey, | 


able, uncleanly, &c, 


NATALVTIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated by the 


Romans in commemoration of their emperors 
and great men, at their birth days, &c. during 
which they held it ominous to 9 a blood, 
whether of man or beaſt. 


NATALVTIOUS'(A.) ſomething belonging 


or pertaining to a birth day, or nativity feſ- 
tival. | ; 3 


a NATION (S.) a kingdom or large extent of 
the bride to lie with every one of the 


ground and people under the particular ge- 
vernment of a- ſingle magiſtrate or crowned 
head, whether king or emperor. 


8 | 
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2 whole kingdom, nation, or people. 

NA!TLIVE (S.) one born in the place, country, 
or kingdom he at preſent reſides in; in our 
old Law Books, a native was he that was 


© born a ſlave; in Aftrology, it is the perſon for] 


whom the ſcheme js erected, and about whom 

the enquiry is made. ; 
NATPVIT V (S.) che time or day of a per- 
ſon's being born or brought into the world; 
in Aftrology, it is the exact time of the day 
or night that a perſon firſt began to breathe 
in the world, and thereby in a peculiar man- 
ner becomes liable to celeſtial influences; but 


it is alſo peculiarly attributed to the ſchewe 


and figure of the heavens carefully erected 
for that moment of time; there are two 
' feſtivals both in the Roman and Greek church 


under this name, wiz, that of Chriſt, ob- 


ſerved alſo by the generality of Proteſtants, 


on the 25th day of December, and is of very 


long ' ſtanding in the church; the other of 
the virgin Mary, not obſerved by the Pro- 
teſtants at all; pope Sergius I, about 690, is 
the firſt who placed the nativity kept in me- 
mory of the bleſſed Virgin among the feſti- 
_ 3 but it was not generally received in 
rance and Germany till about 10co, and th- 
Greeks and eaftern Chriſtians did not obſerve 
- It till ſome time in the x2th century; but 
they now do it with great ſolemnity. 
NA*TTA (S.) is ſometimes uſed by the phyſi- 
cians for thoſe marks ſuppoſed to be impreſſed 
upon the infant in the womb, by the fright 
or ſtrong impulſe of mind of the mother, &c. 
and ſometimes for a great ſoft tumour, with. 
out pain or colour, which grows eſpecially 
upon the back, and ſometimes upon the 


ſhoulders ; its root is ſlender, yet it increaſes | 
Jo prodigiouſly, that it will grow as big as 2 


* melon or gourd, . 
NATURAL (A.) ſomething that is pro- 
duced in the regular ordinary courſe of na. 


ture, and not by any device or cunning of 


Man. 


NATURAL (S.) a fool or idiot, one born | 
nd | by the Creator, for the propagation of mar- 
Natural Children, ſuch as are begotten be- 


without the full and true uſe of his reaſon. 


tween unmarried perſops. 


Natural Concrete, with the Philoſophers, | 
fignifies a body made up of different © | 


an action depending 


mixed principles. 

Natural Faculty, 
chiefly upon the cerebellum, whereby the 
body, without our notice, is nouriſhed, in- 
crcaſed, and preſeryed by the blood and ani 
mal ſpirits, upon which likewiſe all excretions, 
digeſtions, and generations depend. 

Natural Funciions, are thoſe actions where - 
by things taken into the body are changec 
and aſſimilated, ſo as to become part of th: 


. MNatwal Hiſtory, a deſcription of an; 
thing that is the product of the earth, air, 
water, &c, of any particular kingdom o. 


Neural Inclinations,- are the motions or 


ö the deſires excited by external objects. 


Natural Philaſephy, the knowledge 
ſtudy of the properties of natural ow in 


| relation to their motion, generation, or 0. 


ther properties; and this is ſometimes calle 
cks, | b 6 
NA'TURALIST (S.) one that ſtudies, or is 

ſkilled in natural philoſophy or phylicks, 


foreigner or alien, a denizen or freeman of 

any kingdom' or city, and ſo becoming, as 

it were, both a ſubject and a native of 2 

king or country, that by nature he did not 
belong to, 

NATURALVZE (V.) to make a foreigner or 

alien a freeman, or intitled to all the privi. 

leges of a natural ſubject; in Language, it 
means to adopt or uſe a foreign word, and 
make it one of our own; as a beau from 
the French, for a neat, ſpruce, fine, ſparkiſh 

———A Se, © 

NATURALNESS (S.) the eafineſs, agrees. 

dleneſs, or pleaſantneſs of a thing; alſo that 
property that brings forth that which every 
body expects or deſires to flaw or follow from 
athing, in the regular and ordinaty coutſe of 
nature, 

NA'TURE (S.) this term has a great number 
of acceptations; but in general it ſignifies 
the whole aſſemblage of created beings, and 
the orderly and regular ſucceſſion and gene- 
ration of one thing out of or from another, 
according to the ſeveral laws and leſtric- 
tions laid upon them by the great Creator; 
from whence it is commonly ſaid all things 
are now produced by ſecond cauſes, and 
according to ſome people's hafty and poki- 

tive way of affirming, unalterably, but by 

experience of any perſon he may evidently 
ſee to the contrary ; in Scripture, it ſome- 
times means as above, and ſo impure per- 
ſons are ſaid to act againſt nature, becaule 
they act contrary to the method eftabliſhed 


kind; ſometimes it means the birth of 3 
perſon; as, Me who are Jews by nature, 
&c. ſometimes it means the natural in- 
ſtinct, propenſion, inclination, or light that 
God imparts to all at their creation; and in 
Scripture we are informed, that Jeſus Child 
has made us partakers of the divine nate; 
among the Phy/icians, it fignifies ſometimes 
the privities, and ſometimes the ſeed of mc 
or women. | 
The Laws of Nature, among the Moralifs, 
are the general and univerſal Jaws that every 
man is obligated to act by, or agreeable 1 
and this they ſay, every one endued 11 
reaſon has implanted in him, and arg y 
knows, ſo that there can be no excuie | 
acting contrarily; but this is very $1008) 


oppoſed by other 8. N A'Y Ab 
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| tendencies of the mind towards any thing, or 


NATURALIZA'TION (s.) the making 2 
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NAVAL 


NAV. 
NA VAI. (A.) fomething belonging to the 
ſhipping or ſea-· affairs. 4785 * 5 | 
Naval Crowon, among the Romans, was 
one made up with gold or filver in the form 
of ſhips beaks, which they "preſented to 
thoſe, who in an expedition at ſea firſt en- 
tered or | boarded the enemy*s ſhips, by way 
of encouragement or excitement to act gal- 
lantly upon all ſuch occaſions. 
NAVE (S.) among the I beelturigbts, is that 
thick part in the center of à cart or coach- 


wheel, into which one end of the ſpoke 'is | 


fixed, and thro' which the axle-tree paſſes ; 
in Ac bitecture; the body of a church or the 
open part where die people aſſemble and are 
diſpoſed, reaching from the rail or balluſter 
of the choir to the principal door, © 
NAVEL (S.) that open part of the belly 
commonly called the center of a human 
body, it being affirmed by the Sraruarres, 
&c, that if a, well proportioned man lies 
down on his back, and ftretches out his 
hands and legs, and one foot of a pair of 
compaſſes be ſet on his navel, the other 
will ſweep the extremities of his toes and 
fingers, 
Navel Gall, in Farriery, is a bruiſe on 
a horſe's back, or a pinch of the ſaddle be- 
ind, | , 
. Navel Timbers, among- the Ship-builders, 
are ſometimes what are called the puttocks, 
and ſometimes the ribs. 
NAUCHT or NA/UGHTY (A.) bad, ſpoil- 
ed, good for nothing, wicked, lewd, diſ- 
ſolufe, &c. Ra "1 
NAU'GHTINESS (S.) wickedneſs, or crimi- 
nalneſs of any kind, but particularly applied 
to whoredom, oben | 
NA'VIGABLE (A.) any river or fea that is 
ſailed or rowed on, 'or ſuch waters where 
large ſhips, eſpecially ſuch as are employed in 
trade or merchandize, may ſafely come and 
go with their ladings or cargoes. f 


NA'VIGABLENESS (S.) the condition or 


nature of any waters, whether rivers or ſeas, 


that makes them proper for ſhipping to ail | 


and ride in. : 


NA'VIGATE (V.) to fail, guide, or direct a 


ſhip in the water, 
NAVIGA'TION (S.) is a compound branch 


of praftical mathematicks, that applies ; 


arithmetick, geometry, and aſtronomy, to 


the conducting of à ſhip from one port, | 
kingdom, or place, to another, the neareſt, 


4 


dy computing the ſeveral courſes ſteered, and 
allowing ſor currents and other hindrances, 
ver OY obſerving the Jatitude of the 
everal places they ſucceſſively are in, to di- 
rect their courſe, f N 2 
KAVIGA'TOR (S.) a ſailor, or one ſkilled in 
the art of navigation, | 2 
NAVIRE (s.) an order of knighthood, ſome 
umes called the Ultramarine order, or the 


ſafeſt, and beſt way in the ſhorteſt time, | 


* * ak 


N AV 


St, Lewis in 1269, to encourage the lords 


Holy Land; the collar of this order was in- 
terlaced with eſcalops and double ereſcente, 
with a ſhip hanging at it; it was alſo grant- 
ed to theſe knights by way of additional ho- 
nour, to bear in their arms a ſhip argent in 
chief, with the flags of France in a field, ar; 
the firſt who received this order was St. 
Leros, and his three ſons, and ſeveral other 
lords, that accompanied him in that voyage; 
but this was but of ſhort duration in France, 
but was afterwards very illuſtrious in the 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily, it becoming 
the order of Charles of France, earl of A. 
Jou, brother of king Lewis, and of the kings 
of Naples his ſucceſſors, who reſtored it 
under the name of the order of the creſcent 
in 1448. | 
NAUMA/CHIA (S.) a large ſpacious place at 
Rome, hollow, in the form of a baſon, which 
might be filled with water at pleaſare, ſur- 
rounded with buildings to accommodate the 
ſpectators that came there to ſee the ludicrous 
naval combats that were there exhibited. 
NAUMA'CHY (S.) a ſea- fight, or the repre- 
ſentation of one. 8 
NAU'SEA (S.) in Phy/ick, a habit or diſpo- 
fition of the body that occafions a loathing of 
food, and a diſpoſition or inclination to vo- 
mit, which happens upon many occaſions, and 
in many different diſeaſes, ; 
NAU/SEATE (V.) to loathe, abhor, deteſt, 
diſlike, to be ready-diſpoſed, or inclined to 
vomit, | 
NAU'SEOUS (A.) diſagreeable, unpleaſant, 
loathſome, ſomething that goes againſt one's 
ſtomach. . 7907 Mio 
NAU'SEOQUSNESS (S.) unpleaſantneſs, diſa- 
greeableneſs, loathiomeneſs, ſomething that 
occaſions a perſon to vomit, &c. l 
NAU'/TICAL or NAU'TICK (A.) ſomething 
belonging or appertaining to ſea affairs. | 
Nautical Chart, is the ſame with ſea- 
chart, and theſe are commonly of two 
kinds, viz,” the common chart, in which 
the degrees of latitude are all made equal, 
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of latitude increaſe towards both the poleg 
in the ſame proportion as ihe degrees of Lon- 
gitude decreaſe upon the gl:be, 

Natural Compaſs, a compaſs or card on 
which the 32 points of the wind are deſcribed, 
in the center of which a ſmall pin is erefted 
perpendicularly, and upon that a ſmall 
needle, &c. is hung, ſo as to play about eaſily, 
which being touched with a loadſtone always 
points north and ſouth, allowance being made 
for its variation, in particular places, or parts 
of the world. & ©1 # | 


* 3 


NAU'TILUS (s.) a petrified ſhell, found in 

ſome parts of the earth, which in ali other 
reſpects is like thoſe ſhells found in rivers or 

ſeas. ; * 142 ub, R „ 20 


ercgr of the double creſcent, inſtitutsd by 
3 | | 


NAVY (s.) is ſometimes underſtood-of the 
| whole 


of France to undertake the expedition to the 


or Mercator's chart, in 2 the degrees 
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NA (Part.) no, it is not fo, I will not, &c. 
NA'ZARITE or NAZARE/AN (S.) this word 


Narariteſbip, ſometimes for their whole life, 


- & man of particular diſtinction and great 


All other intoxicating liquors, to let their 


NEAL (V.) to put metal into the fire, anc 
after it is thoroughly heated, to let it cool] 6 
chin: NEB (S.) a bird's bill or beak; alſo the ſlit or 
point of à pen with which a perſon wit, 


N.E A 
whole maritime force or power of any nation 
or kingdom; and ſometimes it means only fo 
many ſhips as are in company toyether for 
ſome Warlike expedition, 


ſometirnes ſignifies barely one that was born 
at-Nazareth, a city in Judea; ſometimes it 
is a word of contempt and deriſion for Jeſus 


Chriſt, or one of his followers; ſometimes | | 


for a ſect of hereticks that were called by 
this name; and ſometimes for a religious or- 
der among the Jerer, who obliged them- 
ſelves by a vow. to obſerve the rules of the 


as Sampſon and Jobn the baptiſt; and ſome- 
times for a time only; laſtly, the name Na- 
zarite, in ſome paſſages of ſcripture, denotes 


6ignity in the court of ſome prince; among 
the ancient ubs, the Nazariteſhip conſiſted 
in making a vow to abſtain from wine and; 


hair grow without cutting or ſhaving, not 
40 enter into any houſe that was polluted by 
having a dead corpſe in it, nor to be preſent 
at àhy funeral; and if any one died acci-! 


gentally in their preſence, they began the 


whole ceremony of their conſecration and 
Nomeritefrp afreſn; this ceremony generally 


luſted eight days, and ſometimes a month; 


when the time of the Nizrzaricehip was ac- 


compliſhed, the prieſt brought the perſon to 
the door of the temple, who offered there 


to the Lord "a he- lamb for a burnt-offering,' 
@ ſhe-lamb for an expiatory ſacrifſice, and a 


ram for à peace- offering; they offered like- 


wiſe loaves and cakes with wine neceſſary for 
the libations ; this done, the prieſt or ſome 
other ſhaved the head of the Nazavite,. at the 
door of the / tabernacle, and burnt his hair, 
throwing it upon the fire of the altar; then 
the prieſt put into the hands of the Nagærite 
the ſhoulder of the ram roaſted, with a loat 
and a cake, which he returning again to the 
prieſt he offered them to the Lord, lifting 
them up in the preſence of the Nazarite; 
the perpetual Naxarites were conſecrated in 
their infancy by their parents, and continued 
all-their'lives without drinking wine or cut- 
ting their hair, 1 


of itſelf, without quenching it in water, oil, 
Kc, in order to ſoften ot take down the tem 

y the file, &c. which before it was unf! 
for; and when applied to the baking of glaſs, 


or other curioſities, in order to fix or ſtrike 
the colours wherewith, it is paintec, tho- 


rough, it is then ſaid to be annealed. 

' Neaied Too, in Navigation, is ſpoke of the 
ſhore, ſtrand, or bank of a fea that is very 
deep without any gradual ſloping, or regular 


o thereof, and thereby make it workablc ; 


; weaker than in 


NEB 


1 


the ſpring-tides, when they 


| are ſtrongeſt, quickeſt, and | higheſt; in 
 neap-tides the waters are never fo high or io 
low as in ſpring-tides-; the loweſt meap-tid: 


is four days before the full or change of the 


to- bring her off 


ſhip is ſaid to be 


ſkip fall or goto 
NEA/RNESS (S.) 
mity of place or 


moon ; when a ſhip has nat water enough 


the ground, or go out of 2 


dock, it is then called dead-neap, and the 


beneaped. 


NEA R (A. ) cloſe or nigh to, hard by, a little 
way off or diſtant, | 

No NEAR (V.) among the Sailors, is the com- 

. manding, ordering, or directing the fteerſ- 
man, or him that fits at the helm, to let the 


the leeward, 
cloſeneſs of ſituation, proxi- 
blood, 


NEAT (S.) a beaſt, or one of the larger 


eatable cattle, called oxen, cows, heifers, 


ſteers, &c, 


licate, beautiful, 
unmixed, &c. 


Neat's Leather, leather made of an ox's, 
cow's, &c. hide. 


NEAT (A.) cleanly, tight, nice, curious, de- 


but not gaudy; alſo pute, 


NEAT H (S,) in Glamorganſbire, Soutb-Wats, 
a pretty good town, ſeated by a river of the 
ſame name, over which there is. a large 


bridge, up to which ſmall veſſels come for 


great plenty; it 
annvally ſworn 
the caſt 


NEA/TNESS (S.) 


the compleatneſs 
is beſtowed upon 


ped or put up in 


per, caſk, &c. 


& c. 8 
NE/BULOUS (A.) 


of a dull, pale, 


and duſkiſh ; 


ſhatlowneſs, 


- . 


OHervations, are 


NEAT-WEI'GHT 
(S.) the weight of ſuch goods as are Wraps 


dark, hazy, &c. 
' Nebulous Stars, 


| becauſe they are ſaid to generate clouds, ir " 
ſetting with the ſun, render the alt 60 ” 
and according to Aſtre-ogica 


their lading of coals, which are got here in 


is governed by a port-reeye, 
by the deputy - conſtable of 


of Neath; it has a good market 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 148 
computed, and 168 meaſured miles, 
NEA'T-HERD. (S.) a country-man or other 
. perſon that makes 1t his buſineſs to dieſs, feed 
and look after cows, beifers, ſteers, c. 


cleanlineſs, tightneſs, or 


houſewifry in cloaths, linen, a perſon's houle 
and goods, &c. allo the. purity, perfection, 
and unmixedneſs of any commodity ; 210 


or good. workmanſhip that 
thing. 
N..TT-WEI'GHT 


or 


claths, caſks, &c. that are 


bought by weight after a proper deductian “ 
or allowance has been made for the wrap⸗ 


clopdy, miſty, foggy, thick, 


are certain fixed far 
and obſcuriſh light, thus 


called, becauſe they look cloudily, of rather 


ds, an 


721 ict a native W 
faid to afflict a il 


NEAP er NEAP-TIDE. (S,) when . 
moon is in the midſt of at "Mi * 
quarter, the tides are falling, lower, and 
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NECK- VERSE (8. a favour formerly in- 


ing a verſe out of an old | 
plalter (though the book now uſed by the 


NEC 


plindnefs, or dimneſs, being joined with the 


NE/CESSARIES (S.) all manner of conveni- 
encies of food, taiment, houſe furniture, 
tools, &c. that are proper for the doing any 


ing. | 
vberSSsARINESS (S.) convenience, need- 
fulneſs, unavoidableneſs, &c. 
NECESSAR | | 
per, fit ; alſo needful, that cannot be let a- 
lone, or done without, unavoidable, 
NECE'SSITATE (V.) to force, compel, con- 
ſtrain, or oblige to do, perform, or forbear 
any thing. | . 
NEC ESS ITOUsS (A.) poor, needy, indigent, 
that wants the charitable afliſtance of others. 
NECF/SSITOUSNESS (S.) the condition or 
ſtate of thoſe that want the charitable aſ- 
ſiſtance of others, poverty, want, indi- 
gence, &c. : WEE 
NECE/SSITY (S.) this word has various fig- 
nifications; ſometimes it means an irreſiſti- 
dle caufe or power, by which any thing ab- 
ſolutely is; ſometimes it means only a want 
of proper comforts and conveniencies, &c. 
alſo a goddeſs worſhipped by the heathens for 
the moſt abſolute and ſovereizn divinity, to 
which even Jupiter himſelf was ſubſervient. 
NECK (S.) that part of a human or animal 
dody between the trunk of the body and 
the head; all the creatures have necks, but 
ſach as have no lungs or voice, as fiſhes, 
frogs, &c. r 


dulged to the clergy only, but now to the 
laity alſo, to mitigate the rigour of the letter 
ef the law, as in Manſlaughter, &c, read- 
in manuſcript 


ordinary is the ſame, printed in an old Eng- 
Ie character) ſaves the criminal's life; nav, 
now even the women (by a late act of par- 
liament) have, in a manner, the benefit of 
their clergy,” though not ſo much as put to 
read, for in ſuch cafes, where the men are 
allowed it, the women are of courſe ſizzed, 


riſque of a halter by not reading. 
NECRO'LOGY (S.) the roll or regiſter which 
, Was anciently kept in churches, monaſteries, 
&c, in which were inſerted the names of the 
benefaQors, the time of their death, and 
: alſo the days of their commemoration, &c, 
NE CROMANCER (S.) a conjurer, wizzard, 
cunning man, or pretender to raiſe ſpirits, 
| ghoſts, &c, | * 
NECROMANCY (S.) the real or pretended 
art of calling up the manes of the dead, for 
wares a 3 the Pagans .imagined that none 
» thoſe who were ſnatched away before 
their time, or ſuch as killed themſelves, 


hy ſubje& to the myſteries of this art, be- 
caule they ſuppoſed the ſouls of ſach perſons 
| Vere lodged, 
ef this werld 


as it were, upon the confines 
» having not reached to the 


(A.) convenient, uſeful, pro- 


or burnt in the fiſt, without running the |, 


NEG 
farther part of the ſhades: below, where they 
ſyppoſed no, ſpirits were ſettled, -; excepting 
' thoſe that died after, manhood, parted natu- 
rally with their bodies, and had the ſolem- 
nity of a regular funeral; tbe praftitioniers;” 
| ſometimes made uſe of the veins of a dead 
man; ſometimes they ponred warm blood 
upon the corpſe, to procure an anſwer; 
they were ſuppoſed likewiſe to have com- 
munication with ſpirits or devils, Who told 
them what anſwer, to make to their enquĩ- 
1 rers; &c, this art is alſo applied to enchant- 
ments of all ſorts and kings, - hereby: they 
pretended to cauſe or cure diſeaſes, &c. With 
out natural means, and many other ſtrange 
deluſions, both of the practitioners, aud 
their admirers or followers, | 
NECROMA/NTICE (A.) ſomething that be- 
longs or appertains to necroman e. 
NE CTAR (S.) the drink of the gods, ac- 
cording to the fiftions of the poets, which 
had the property not only of being exceed- 
ing pleaſant and agtecable to the drinker, 
but alſo rendered a mortal immortal, &e, in 
common ſpeech, it ſignifies any pleaſant or a- 
greeable liquor Whatever; with the Phyfi- 
cians, it is a medicinal drink, but of a moſt 
delicious ſmell, taſte, and colou. 
NEC TARIN (S.) a pome or fruit of the peach 
kind, but without down on the ,Knin. 
NEED or NEEDINESS (S.) want, poverty, 
diſtreſs, that lacks the afſiſtance of an- 


T be inlctr ir te 3005 41H 
NEE'DFUL. (A.) neceflary, convenient, uſe- 
ful, proper. ins ne 10 drama o 
NEE'DHAM (S.) in Salt, a poor . town, 
conſiſting of one wide and long ſtreet, filled 
with very mean houſes; it has a ſmall mat - 
i ket weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from:{4n- 
don 61 computed, and 7+ meaſured miles. 
NEE DLE (S.) a.ſmall. inſtrument uſed, incfew- 
ing; and according to the application, ig is 
differently denominated; as, a ffitcbing- neadlr, 
a ftocking-ncedle, a packing-needle, Cc. with 
the Mariners, it is that ſmall piece of iron- 
wire that is touched with the load- ſtone, and 
then put upon the fly of the cqmpaſs, Where, 
if at liberty, it always points north ward. 
NEF/DLESS (A.) unneceiiary, altogether uſt- 
leſs, any thing for which there is no ocea - 
fon, call, or demand..... n + e 
NEFA'NDOUS (A.) horrible, terrible, blaſ- 
phemous, outrageouſly. wicked, not to be 
ſpoken of or mentionſ ]]]... 
NEF A RIOUS (A.) exccedingly abominable, 


or notoriouſly wick cc. 


NEGA'TION. (S.) a denying, gainſaying, or 
oppoſing. ia 00 7 
NEGATIVE (S.) a propoſition that denies 
ſomething that another affirms; in Algebras 
. thoſe quantities that have the diminiſhing or 
ſubſtracting ſign ſet be;ore them, are called 
negative quantit es. „ cle ae! 
NEGFNOTH (S.) this term is read before ſome 
of the pfalms, where it means, ſtringed 
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uſtrument of muſick to be played on with the 
5 enn 15; 
NEG ECT (V.) to flight, to omit the regular 


alſo to wilfully let alone the doing of any 
thing; alſo to deſiſt from performing the duty 
or office of love and friendſhip to a perſon, ac- 
cording to the obligations and promiſes any 
one is under „„ a N 1 | 
NEGLE/CT (S.) an omiſſion or forbearance of 
doing what ought to have been done, care- 
leſſneſs, diſregard, thoughtleſTneſs. | 
NE'GLIGENCE (S.) wilful omiſſion, remiſſ- 
_ neſs, acting without regard or proper care. 
NE/GLIGENT (A.) remiſs, careleſs, forgetful, 
heedleſs, 
NEGO'/TIATE (V.) to tranſact, manage, or 
do buſineſs, either for one's ſelf or another; 
to traffick, deal, or trade, 
NEGOTIATTION (S.) the management of 
any publick affair or buſineſs, whether trade 


or otherwiſe; alſo the act, treaty, or thing 


itſelf, | 
NEGOTIA'TOR (S.) a tranſactor or manager 
of any ſort of buſineſs, but eſpecially publick 
affairs or trade. . ME 
NEGROES (S.) a people of Africa, whoſe 
country, called Nigritia, lies along the river 
Niger, on both fides of it, between Zaara 
and Grinea ; the firſt of which bounds it on 
the north, and the latter to the ſouth, having 
the Arlantick ocean on the weſt z it contains 
74 kingdoms ; the inhabitants next the ſea 
coaſt are ſomewhat civilized, by their com- 
merce with the Portugueſe, and many of them 
have embraced Chriſtianity, but thoſe who 
dwell up higher in the country are ſavage and 
brutal ; they are continually engaged in wars 


againſt each other; all the perſons they take, 


whether men, women, or children, they ſell 
to other Africans, or to the Arabians or Portu- 
gueſe for ſlaves ; they ſow neither wheat nor 
barley, but millet only, their chief food being 
a root called guames, and a fort of cheſnut 


called gores; they have alſo peaſe of an ex- 


traordinary bigneſs, and of divers colours, and 
great beans of a bright red colour; the over- 
flowings of the river Niger occaſion many 
lakes, which are furrounded with woods filled 
with elephants ; there are no vines, and con- 
ſequently no wine, but what they get from a 
certain ſort of palm-trees, by chopping or cut- 
ting incifions into the trunk with a hatcher, 
from which there diſtils a juice, which at 
firſt is very ſweet, and in three or four days 
becomes pretty ſtrong, but will not keep above 
a fortnight before it turns ſour ; the people 
are black, with ſhort woolly hair upon their 
bead, and are vulgarly called Black-Meors ; | 
thoſe who are captives are ſold one to another, 
and are tranſported into the Engliſh, Dutch, 
French, and Speni 
mines, and do all manner of ſlaviſh drudgery. 


doing of a thing or buſineſs, in time or order; 


colonies to dig in the | 


a 


a 


NEICH (V.) to whinny or make a noiſe like a 
horſe. in ſcent of a mare, © 
NEIGHBOUR (s.) à perſon that lives in the 
ſame fir eet or court, an intimate friend or 

3 * that ſtands or is near an- 

other; and in Scripture; it i! ral t 

S 1 all mankind, enn 
EI'GHBOURHOOD (S.) ſometimes ſignif 
the whole body of people that live 1 00 
court or ſtreet; and ſometimes the extent, 
ground, or houſes contained in a ftreet, court 

lane, or other place near at hand. . 

NEI'GHBOURLINESS (S.) friendlineſs, kind. 
.neſs, good-natured actions and behaviour. 

NETYOGHBOVRLY (A.) friendly, kind, good. 

NEUGHING (S.) he mats | 

G .) the making a noiſe, or crying 

out like a bott. R 85 ; 5 * b 

NEITHER (Part.) none of the two, not this 
or that. | Is 

NE KIR or NE KER=-(S.) according to the 
Mabometan doctrine, is the name of one of 
the angels inquifitors, who come to examine 
the dead in their ſepulchres, they believing 
that both body and ſoul remain in the grave 
until the day of judgment, and that imme. 
diately after the burial the angel Munoler, 
with a heavy mace, accompanied with an- 

other called Nekir, prefent themſelves to the 
dead, and aſk them, who is their God? 
who is their prophet ? what is their belief 
and devotion? If they be true Mahometans, 
and profeſs the ſame, .then they are permit- 
ted to reſt in quiet, and ſee what is done in 
heaven tHrough a little window; but thoſe 
who are not, Took upon the angel to be God, 
becauſe of his extraordinary bulk, and there- 
fore adore him; whereupon he gives them 
a blow with the mace, and ſhuts them up 
within their ſepulchres, ſo that they ſec n0- 
thing that paſſes, . 

NEME'AN GAMES (S.) certain ſolemn ſports, 
exerciſes, or games, inſtituted in honour of 
Hercules, which conſiſted of horſe-races, 
foot- races, fighting with whirl-bats, quoit- 
ing, wreftling, darting, &c. the reward to 
the conqueror or moſt expert, was at firſt a 

cron made of olive branches, but afterwards 
of ſmallage. | | 

NEME/3IS (s.)  heatheniſh goddeſs, re- 
ported by ſome to Be the daughter of Jup!- 
ter and Neceſſity 3 by others, of the Ocean 
and the Night who had the charge of pu- 
niſhing thoſe crimes, which human juſtice left 
unpuniſhed; the was alſo called Adraftea and 
Rtamujia, 

NE/MINE CONTRADICENTE ( Part.) 2 

phraſe introduced in the court of arm 
and other places, to ſignify the unanimity 0 
all the perſons preſent, not onè 3 
from, or diſagreeing to the propoſition la 
down, he be- 

NEOME'NIA (S.) the new moon, ort 1 

ginning of the lunar month, which day 


NEIF or NAF (S.) an old Law term for a wo- 
man or female ſlave, 


Jervos conſtantly obſerved 25 3 poet * 
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NEO/TERICK (4.) any thing new or mo- 
NEPE/NTHES (S.) there is ſcarce any thing 


Y G 


NEP 


the determination of publication of this was 
' veſted wholly in the fanhedrim, who ſent 
h and diſcover the appearing 
of the new moon, which being done, they 
reported it to them, who thereupon cauſed 
vlication to be made, the new moon was 
that day begun; N fince the 8 of 
emple, they have every year an alma- 
801 1 p printed, to inform them 
of the new and full moons, the four ſeaſons 


two men to wa 


of the year, their ſeveral feſtivals, c. 


NEOPHYTE (S.) in the Primitive Church, fig- 
nified one 18 had lately quitted Judaiſm 


and Paganiſm, and embraced the goſpel ; 


whence it was alſo applied to any per- | | ae 9c ERR 
pip ing pon 1 Ie priefly 0 ce, NE'PHEW (s.) the fon of a brother or fiſter, 
or to a new profel or of any art or ſcience! NEPHRI'TICK. (A.) 
whatever; it properly Gignifies new-ſet plants, 

| or thoſe that were not come to perfection o 


ſon on his e 


growth, &c. 


4 


ly called St. Need"s, a large, well-built tow 


$: NE'OT'S (S.) in Huntingdonſbire, common. 


whoſe market is weekly, well ftored with 
corn and proviſions, on Thurſday; it is ſitu- 


ated on the river Ozoſe, over which there is a 
fine ſtone - bridge, which makes it very com- 
modious to the whole country; coals being 
brought here by water, are from hence con- 
veyed to all the adjoining parts of the county; 
the church is a large, ſtrong, handſome build- 


ing, but the ſteeple is eſteemed a maſter-pjece | 


of art and ſkill ; diſtant from London 42 com- 
puted, and 52 meaſured miles. 


1 - 


dern, 


more talked of, and. leſs known, than Ho- 
mer's Nepentbes ; ſome ſay it is the plant 
helenium, which they ſay Helen made uſe of 
to divert the melancholy of thoſe who enter- 
tained her ; Pliny attributes this quality to it 
when infuſed in wine; ſome imagine that it 
is only a poetical fiction, and means no more 
than that Helen, by the prudence of her be- 
haviour, pleaſantneſs of her converſation and 
beauty of her perſon, diverted and pleaſed all 
who ſaw and heard her; others imagine that 
t was bugloſs, faffron, or ſome. other real 
plant, whoſe natural virtues were exceedingly 
magnified by the fruitful imagination of the 
poet ; it is reported that arec, called by the 
Arabians ſaufel, inſpires the mind with an 
extravagant gaiety, even to madneſs; for 
Which reaſon the free and popular uſe of it 
4 fordid._ in the mogul's country: The plant 
utroa, famous in America, produces a grain 
or ſeed like that of melons, which being in- 
uſed in wine, makes people feoliſhly merry, 
and laugh violently a great while together; 
+ er plants have the power of ſtupefaction to 
wap Nerd as to render perſons inſenſible 
eeling blows, cuts, wounds, bruiſes, c. 
6 a zime; fo that any of theſe extraordi- | 

y herbs, plants, or ſeeds, may be called 


N 

opium, &c, that ive caſe aſſuage pains, res 

leren grief, K. called. R a 
NEPHA/LIA (S.) feaſts or ſacrifices of ſobtiety 
_. uſed among the Greeks, in which" they offered 
. mead inſtead of wine; the Athenians offered 
| thele ſacrifices to the ſun and moon, to the 
nymphs, to Aurora, and to Venut; and brat 
all ſorts of woods but thoſe of the vine, fig- 
tree, and mulberry-tree, becauſe they were 

_ eſteemed ſymbols of drunkenneſs, yok 
NE/PHELZ (S.) ſmall white ſpots ape the 
eyes; alſo little clouds or films that ſwim in 
the middle of urine; alſo little white ſpots 
that are upon the ſurface of the nails of a 


man's hand, | 


HRITICK (A.) troubled with, or be- 
longing to a pain in the reins. 


f] NEPHRI'TICKS (.) medicines go6d' fot or 


| gainſt the gravel, ſtone, or any pain or dif. 
order in the kidneys, feins, bladder, &. 
NE'/POTISM (S.) the power, authority, or 
ſway that the nephews, Baſtards, or other 
relations of the popes, have in the gavern- 
ment of Rome, and all places dependent 


thereon, 3 
NEPTUNALLIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated by 
the Romans in the month of July, in honour 
of Neptune. TOR 4} 
NE'PTUNE (S.) among the eld Eat hen, was 
the pretended god of the ſea, ſaid to be the 
fon of Saturn and Ops, brother to Jupiter 
and Pluto, and huſband to Amphitritez it is 
fabled of him, that being driven out of hea- 
ven, for conſpiring againſt Jupiter, he built 
the walls of Troy, and that in a conteſt he 
had with Minerva, about giving a name to 
the city of Athens, firixing the ground with 
his trident in his anger, a horſe came forth, 
for which reaſon that creature was offered 
to him in ſacrifice z. the Romans inſtituted the 
Circenſian games in honour of him, which 
conſiſted chiefly in horſe races; others; ſay, 
that Neptune was a pirate, who in his life- 
time was ſo formidable at ſea, that after his 
death the Greeks thought him ato' be the god 
of that element, and that he could raiſe 
ſtorms, &c. at his pleaſure ; the Painters re- 
preſent him clad in a blue or ſea-green man- 
tle trimmed with filver, with long, hoary 
hair, riding in a blue chariot, drawn by 
monſtrous fiſhes, or elſe riding on the back 
2 a dolphin, holding a filver trident in his 
and, a ; : 
NEREUDS (S.) fifty | imaginary deities that 
were ſuppoſed to inhabit the ſea, ſaid to be 
the ſons of Neptune by the nymph Dorit, 
whoſe names and genealogies are deſcribed by 
Heſiod the Greek poet. 


NERGAL (S.) a Samaritan idol, repreſented 


in the form of a cock, commonly carved in 
wood ; this is ſaid to repreſent the ſun; and 
therefore they continually kept a fire burning 
before it. eee, 


"pe ribes; and in a phyſical Serſe, laudanum, 


NERVE (s.) a fibrous, round, long, white, 


porous 
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porous ſubſtance, which conyeys the animal 
* ſpirits; to make the parts of a body move- 
able and ſenſible ; theſe are called by diffe- 
rent names, according to their fituation or 
go where they grow, and office they per- | 
rm ʒ ſome ſurgeons, though very untruly, 
imagine a nerve, tendon, and ligament to 
de one and the ſame thing. 
NERVOSE or NERVOUS (A.) one that has 
* large nerves, and conſequently very ftrong ; 
and ſometimes applied to a fine, ſtrong and 
convincing piece or way of reaſoning, either 
by words or writing, | | 
"NEST (S.) is commonly a bed or place that 
birds build or make to lay their eggs, and 
hatch and bring up their young ones in; but 
univerſally it ſignifies any lurking or hiding- 
hole, any place of retirement, eaſe, and 
ſafety. . | 
Nef of Drawers, vulgarly called a Ch 
of Drawers, is an aſſemblage of drawers in 
2 frame or cheſt, conſiſting of varzous num- 
bers and ſizes, according to the occaſion and 
uſe they are applied to, 
NE'ST-EGG (S.) a reſerve, or ſtore of money, | 
Ec. laid up againſt ſome extraordinary time 
or accident, 
NE/STLING (S.) a young unfledged bird, 
one that cannot well ſubſiſt out of the neſt, 
or provide for itſelf; alſo an uneaſineſs or 
troubleſome expreſſion of the diſſatisfaction 
of the mind, by removing from place to 
_ © place, talking to a perſon's ſelf, &c. 
NESTO'RIANS (S.) a particular ſect of Chri- 
tians, the followers of Weſtorius, ſome time 
biſhop of Conſtantinople, who by the general 
ſtrain of church hiſtorians, is repreſented as 
a heretick, for maintaining, that though the 
Virgin Mary was the mother of Jeſus Chriſt 
* as a man, yet the was not the mother of 
God, for that no human creature could par- 


ticipate that to another, which ſhe had net | 


herſelf ; that God was united to Chriſt un- 
der one perſon, but remained as diſtinct in 
nature and eſſence, as though he had never 
been united at all; that ſuch union made no 
alteration in the human nature, but that he 
was ſubject to the ſame paſſions of love and 
hatred, pleaſure and pain, &c. as other men 
have, only they were better regulated, and 
more properly applied, than in ordinary 
men: The generality of Chriſtians in the 
Levant go under this name; they admini- 
- ; ter the ſacrament with leavened hread, and 
in both kinds, permit their prieſts to marry, 
and uſe neither confirmation nor auricular 
confeſſion, &c. 
NET (S.) an open inftrument, wove or knit 
for various purpoſes, but in a particular man- 
ner for catching of fiſh and birds, 
NE'THER (A.) a term of Compariſon, where 
when one thing is compared to another, this 
is the neareſt to a perſon or place then i 
conſideration, | 


NEW TER (s.) a perſon that neither füt 


or that part next the ſea; ſo called, vpon 
account of its fituation ; the Latin call it 


. Belgium 3 it Was formerly a part of Cali 
Belgica; it lies between France, J 


Germany, and the ocean; it is Agel m 
17 provinces, four of which are dukedome. 
viz, Brabant, Limbourg, Laxembourg 1nd 
_ Cuelderland ; ſeven ate earldoms, wit, Fin- 
ders, Artois, Hainault, Holland, Zealand, Au- 
mure, and Zutphen ; one marquiſate, Ar- 
yas and five baronies, viz. W:eB-Fris- 
land, Mochlin, Utreebt, Over-Iel, and Cw- 
mygen ; Which were formerly governed by 
diſtinct lords or princes, but were all united 
under Philip the Good, duke of Burgund 
who left thetn to His ſon Charls the Hai 
Who being killed at Nancy in 1475, the i, 
provinces fell 'to his only daughter Mary of 
Burgundy, who by marriage with the em- 


peror Maximilian F. catried them into the 


houſe of Aufiria :, The kings of France pre- 
tended a right td Arto!s, Flanders, Cc. lh 
the reign of Pbilip II. of Spain, Millan of 
| Naſſau, prince of Otange, and ſevetal othet 
diſcontented noblemen, gave beginning to 
thoſe diſturbances," which terminated in the 
loſs of Holland, and thoſe other countries 
now called the United Provinces, occaſioned 
by the dread of the inquiſition, the inſup- 
portable rigour of the duke of Ava's go- 
vernment, and the Spaniards incroachirg 
violently upon the liberties and privileges a 
the countty, 
NE'THERMOST (A.) the loweſt or neatet 
of ſeveral things in compariſon,” 
NE'TTINGS (S.) in a Ship, are thoſe ſmall 
ropes, which are ſeized together with rope- 
yarn, in the form of a net, with meſke 
and are generally uſed in the waſt only; it 
Merchant-Ships, it 'is chiefly uſed, having 
ſail laid over it, to ſhadow the men, and 
for a cloſe fight. Bs 
NE'/TTING-SAILS (S.) thoſe fails that art 
laid over the nettings. 5 
NETTLE (V.) to make a perſon uneaſy, ver 
ed, or diſpleaſed, to ſet him in a ferment, 
NE TTLE (S.) an herb or plant that has th 
property of Ringing, or raiſing little puſtale 
in the ſkin, by only lightly touching it. 
NEVER (part.) at no time, either paſt of! 
come, 

Newer more, at no time again, herealte 
or to come, | 
NEURO/GRAPHY (S.) the art or I nowledy 
of deſcribing the nerves, ſetting forth the 
conſtruction, ſituation, uſe, diſorders, 4 


Cure. 
NEURO'LOGY (S.) an exact and act 
deſcription or treatiſe of the nerves w 
human body, ſuch as thoſe wrote by 
Willis, and Raymund Vicuſſen. 
NEURO'TICKS (S.) medicines proper fo 
againſt the diſeaſes of the nerves 


NETHERLANDS (S.) the 
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NEW 
ether, where there is contention, diſpute, 
or controv Yo S444 I 8b tp _ p 

+4 NEUTER (V.] to take the fide of nei- 
ther party, to be impartial, and to judge 

airly and equitably on both fides, where two 
arties are at variance... ; 

NEUTERS (S.) in Grammar, are certain 
words, eſpecially in the Latin tongue, that 
are neither of the maſculine or feminine 
gender, but haye ſomething peculiar to 
them, having the nominative, accuſative, 
and vocative caſes alike in both numbers, 
and ending in à in the plural number of all 

_ declenfions,  , | 

NEUTRAL (A.) that takes no advantage of 
the quarrels of two others, but remains 
unconcerned and unbiaſſed, without giving 
aſſiſtance to either; with Cbymiſis, thoſe 
ſalis that partake both of an acid and alka- 
lous nature, are called neutral ſalts. 

NEUTRA/LITY or NEU/TRALNESS (S.) 
the condition of àa common friend to two 
contending parties, who ſides with neither, 
but is ready to judge between both, and 
compoſe their differences. 

NEW (A.) a thing juſt made, never uſed or 
worn, ſomething that has not happened be- 

fore, &c, - 

NEWARK (S.) in Nottinghamſhire, is a very 
handſome, well built town, ſituate on the 
Trent, over which it hath a good bridge; it 
returns two members to parliament; its 
noble market- place, and fine ſpire, make 
it noted, and its conſiderable trade makes it 
rick; it was firſt incorporated by Edward VI. 
but king Charles II. renewed that charter, 
and added many privileges to that; now it 
is governed by a mayor and 12 aldermen, 


&, it hath a great weekly market on Wed- | 


neſday; diſtant from London 95 computed, | 
and 118 meaſured miles. 

NEW'BERRY or NEW'/BURY (S.) in Berk- 
ſire, was formerly very famous for the 
woollen-manufaQory in broad cloths, but 
that branch of trade is removed more weſt- 
ward, and inſtead thereof, the making of 
ſtuffs called druggets principally employs the 
inhabitants; it is. ſeated in a very fruitful 
Plain, and watered by the Kenet; the ſtreets, 
which are many, are ſpacious, and particu- 
larly the market-place, where is a very 
handſome Guild-Hall; it is a corporation, 
governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, recor- 
der, aldermen, and capital burgeſſes; its 
market is weckly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 

* aon 47 computed, and 57 meaſured miles, 
EW. BORN (A.) juſt brought into the world, 
to light, or life; juſt thought, ſpoke, or 
_aQted, &c. 3 i ; 

NEW'BOROUGH (S.) in the iſle of I 
oVer-againſt Caernarvon in Nerth-Witke a 

mall town, governed by a mayor, &c. its 
| ae is weekly on Tueſday; diſtant from 
= 190 computed, and 227 meaſured 


* E w 


FFF 


. Gerland, over which is a ſtately ſtone- bridge 
of ſeven large arches, that parts the counties 
of Durham and Northumberland; and upon 
which is a ſtreet of houſes like Lenden- 
Bridge ; of late years both the trade ſ(eſpe- 
cially in coals) and the people of this town 
are vaſtly increaſed 3 it is a borough, which 
is a town and county of itſelf, and is go- 
verned by a mayor, 12 aldermen, a recor- 
der, &c. ſends two members to parliament, 
and has two large markets weekly on Tueſ- 
day and Saturday; it has a fine Exchange 
for the merchants, &c. a noble key for 
landing and ſhipping goods, and a ſumptuous 
houſe for the mayor; it has ſeyen churches, 
and many meeting- houſes; it is a place of 
great ſtrength, being ſurrounded with a very 
ſtrong ſtone wall, in which are ſeven fine 
gates; diſtant from London 212 computed, 
and 276 meaſured miles, 
NEW-CA/STLE (S.) in Caermarthenſhire, 
South-Wales, an indifferent goed town upon 
the Tivy, whoſe market is weekly on Fri- 
day; diſtant from London 160 computed, 
and 209 meaſured miles. 
NEW- CASTLE or NEW CASTLE UN. 
DER LINE (S.) in Sraffordſpire, a borough- 
town whoſe ſtreets are large, broad, and pa- 
ved, but moſt part of the buildings are low 
and thatch'd ; it is governed by a mayor, two 
juſtices, two bailifts, 24 common-council- 
men, &c, with the privilege of holding pleas 
for actions under 40/7, ſends two members to 
parliament, and has a good market weekly 
on Monday for common traffick, and once a 
fortnight a great beaſt- market on the ſame 
day; the cloathing trade flouriſhes here, ind 
the town is ſurrounded with coal- pits; di- 
ſtant from London 116 computed, and 148 
meaſured miles, has 
NEW'EL or NU'EL (S.) with the Architef7s, 
is the upright poſt that a pair of winding- 
ſtairs turn about, or that part of a ſtair-caſe 
that ſupports the ſteps and ſometimes'it is 


on the ground, and is formed, by the end of 
the ſteps of a winding pair of ſtairs, and 
ſometimes it ſigniſies thoſe pieces of wood, 
that are placed perpendicularly, receiving 
the tenons of the ſteps of the wooden ftairs 
into the mortices, and in which are alſo fit- 
ted the ſhafts and reſts of the Rair-caſe and 
the flights of each ftory, | 
NEW'ENT (S.) in Glouceſterſhire, a tolerable 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Friday; 
diſtant from London 89 computed, and 104 
meaſured miles. |; | 
NEW-FA/NGLED (A.) variable, changeable, 
one defirous of new faſhions, and often 
changing opinion, : | 
NEW/LY (Part.) lately, a little while fince, &c. 
NEW-MA'RKET (S.) is both in Cambridge». 
Fire and Suffclk, a handſome built town, 


| | 


conſiſting of one Jong ſtreet, the ſouth ſide of 
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NEW 

which is in Cambridgeſhire, and the north 

. - fide in Suffolk; it is principally noted for the 

horſe- races that are run here annually ; it 

has a good market weekly on Tueſday; di- 

ſtant from London 54 computed, and 62 mea- 

;.. ſured miles. > 

NE/WNESS (S.) ſometimes ſignifies freſhneſs 

or goodneſs, as in fiſh; ſometimes that a 
thing is but lately done; and ſometimes 

- that it is an uncommon or not univerſal 
thing, ſubject, or concern, 

" NEW/NHAM (S.) in Ghueferfpire, an anci- 
ent town, conſiſting of one ſtreet of old 
houſes ; it is governed by a mayor; diftant 
from London go computed, and 107 mea- 
ſured miles, 

NEW PORT (S.) in the Iſle of Fight, Hamp- 
ſhire, is a large, populous, borough-town, 
ſeated on the river Ccves, which is naviga- 
ble for barges and ſmall velicls up to the 
key; it was incorporated by king James I, 
and is governed by a mayor, aldermen, re- 
corder, and common- council; ſends two 
members to parliament, and has two good 
markets weekly on Wedneſday and Satur- 
day, ſtored with plenty of all forts of provi- 
ſions; diſtant ſrom London 72 computed, 

and 88 meaſured miles, 

NEW/PORT (S.) in Pembrokeſhire, South- 
Wales, à large, i!}-built, poor rown, mean- 
I inhabited, ſeated on the river Nævern, has 
a good harbour, and is pretty much fre- 
quented by paſſengers to and from Ireland, 
which is its principal ſupport ; it is governed 
by a port-reeve and a bailiff; it has a good 
market weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 
Londen 166 computed, and 200 meaſured 
miles. 

NEW PORT (S.) in Monmouthſpire, is a pret- 
ty good town on the river C, over which 
is a good ftene-bridge ; it has a good haven 
of its own name, which occaſions many veſ- 
ſels to come here, whereby a conſiderable 

- buſineſs is carreid on; it has a good market 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 
116 computed,” and 151 meaſured miles. 

NEW'/PORT (S.) in Sbref hire, a very good 
town, that has a well-ſtored market weekly 
on Saturday; diſtant from London 112 com- 

pauted, and x34 meaſured miles. 

NEW/PORT (S.] in Cerravall; though there 

are no ancient records to prove this place 

was ever incorporated, or ſo much as ſtiled 

a borough, it being only a village adjoining 

to Launegen, and has no diſtinet market, 

yet being part of the king's demeſnes, it 
challenged a right to return members to par- 

Jiament the 6th-of Edward VI. and fending 

their burgeſſes, they were admitted, and 

have exerciſed this privilege ever ſince ; they 
yearly chooſe. two perſons, called vianders, 
kt the lords court, who are the officers that 
order their ele&:ons, and return their repre- 
ſedtatives, who are choſe by all the inhabi- 
tants who pay ſcot and lot, or have burgage- 


3 


55 


NEX 
tenure ; diſtant from London 170 c 
and 209 meaſured miles, . 

NEWPORT - PA/GNEL or NEWPORT. 
PA'NNEL (S.) in Buckinghamſhire, is 3 
large, well-built, populous town, ſeated on 
the river Ozoſe, over which it has two large 
ſtone bridges; its market is weekly on Sa- 
turday ; the manufacture of bone-lace is 
vigorouſly carried on here, and in the neigh- 
bouring villages ; diſtant from London 44 
computed, and 54 meaſured miles. 

NEWS (S.) an information or intelligence 2. 
bout thoſe affairs that a perſon did not know 
before, 

NE'WTON or NE'WTOWN (S.) in Mart. 
gomeryſhire, North-Wales, ſeated on the Se 
vern, over which it has a good bridge; it 
has a tolerable market weekly on Saturday 
diftant from London 141 computed, and 18) 
meaſured miles, | 

NE WTON ABBOT (S.) a good town in De. 
wonſhire, whoſe market is weekly an Wed- 
neiday ; diſtant from London 152 computed, 
and 187 meaſured miles. 

NEW-YEAR'S-GIFT (S.) preſents made 
upen the firſt day of the year, among the 
Latins called Strenæ; the original of this 
cuſtom is attributed to the reign of Ronal:, 
and Tatius king of the Sabines, who go- 
verned jointly in Rome in the 7th year of 
the town; here it is ſaid, that Tatius having 
been preſented, on the firſt of Jama, 
with ſome boughs out of the foreſt of the 
goddeſs Strenia, in token of good luck, be- 
gan this cuſtom, and called the preſent Sin- 
ne ; the Remans made this an holiday, and 
conſecrated it to the honour of Janus, offer. 
ing ſacrifices to him, and the people went 
in throngs to Mount Tarpeia, where Juri 
had an altar, cloathed with new cloaths, 
and choſe to begin their reſpectise employs 
or works on this day; they wiſhed one an- 
other good luck, and were very careful not 
to ſpeak any thingill-natur'd or quarrelſame; 
the common preſents among the meaner iet 
were dates, figs, and honey, which ver 
uſually covered with leaf-gold, and thoie 
who were under the protection of great men 
uſed to add a piece of money; in the n 
of Auguſtus, the populace, gentry, and t. 
nators uſed to ſend him rew-years-gifts, af 
if he was not in town, they carried them to 
the capitol ; from the Romans this cuſtom 
went to the Greeks, and from the Heathens 
to the Chriſtians, who very early came inte 
the praQtice of making preſents to the mi 
giſtrates ; ſome of tbe fathers wrote vi} 
ſternuoufly againſt the practice, upon 4c 
count of the immoralities committed und! 
that cover and protection; but ſince the * 
vernments of the ſeveral nations in Fp 4 
kecome Chxiſtian, the cuſtom is til retained 
as a token of friendſhip, love, and oy 
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LAND (S.) in Suffs/k, a large town in a 
_—— 210 : handſome bridge over the 


Su; the woollen manufacture flouriſhed 


here very much formerly, but now the prin- 
cipal trade is bays, ſays, &c. its market is 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 47 
computed, and 54 meaſured miles. 

MIB (S.) ſometimes means the point of a pen 
where the ſi is to let the ink out ; ſome- 
times the beak of a bird, and ſometimes a 
man or woman's mouth. 

NIBBLE (V.) to bite a little at a time, to 
ſtrive to get at things by degrees, &c. 

NICE (A.) curious, delicate, fine, charming; 
alſo difficult or hard to pleaſe, dainty, ten- 
der, ſqueamiſh, f 

NICE NE (A.) ſomething belonging or apper- 
taining to Nice, a city formerly the metro- 

polis of Bithyma in Minor, eſpecially 
relating to the creed there compoſed, by the 
firſt general council, held there by Conflantine 
the Great in his palace, gun 325, againſt the 
Aiam, in which the were 318 biſhops 
from divers parts, who both ſettled the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and the time for ob- 
ſerving Eaſter. 

NICE NESS (S.) curiouſneſs, exactneſs, dain- 
tineſs, ſqueamiſhneſs, &c. 2 | 
NICETY (S.) a curiofity, rarity, or exqui- 
ſite piece of workmanſhip ; alſo a criticiſm 

or ſcrupulouſneſs of mind, 

NICHE (S.) in ArchiteFure, is a hollow or 
cavity made in the wall of a temple, palace, 
or other building, to ſet ſtatues in, both for 
civil remembrance, and religious adoration, 
and alſo for curious ornaments ; and thele 
niches are ſometimes round, ſometimes ſquare, 
&c, it is ſuppoſed that Molach, and the other 
Pagan deities in uſe among the idolatrous 
Jews, Ic. were carried about in niches upon 
mens ſhoulders, or upon covered carriages ; 
it was cuſtomary in wars, &c, to carry the 
favourite gods under tents, &c. in imitation 
whereof, the papiſts, to this day, carry the 
hoſt under a ſplendid canopy through the 
ſtreets, and frequently at the head ot their 
troops and armies, to draw the eyes and de- 
votions of their deluded proſelytes. 

NICHILS (S.) in Law, are iſſues or debts 
which the ſheriffs ſay are worth nothing, 
upan account of the inſolvency, death, or 
abſence of the debtor ; it is alſo a word pret- 
ty much uſed among the vulgar, to ſignify 
things that yield, pay, or give nothing. 

NICHOLAI'TANS (S.) a ſect who are ſup- 
poſed to have riſen in the church during the 
ume of the apoſtles, and are ſaid to lay the 
foundation of the Grofticks 3 they are alſo ſaid 
to ſpring from Nicks as, one of the ſeven firſt 

deacons, though others excuſe him, and ſay, 
that upon his giving his wife, who was ex- 
ceeding handſome, leave to marry any other 


his companions he intended to live or keep 


perſon the ſhoule like, in order to convince | 


N1G 

| had made, that certain perſons, from this 
raſh zeal, pretended to maintain the legality 
of living with women in common, and that. 
meats offered to idols were as lawful to eat 
as any others, that libertiniſm was a means 
to bliſs, &c. this ſect is mentioned in the 

NICK (V.) to come and do any thing juſt at 
the proper point of time it was deſited; to 
hit a mark ſhot at, &c. alſo to cut notches 
or dents in a flick, . | p 

NI/CK-IT (v.) to hit the mark, &c. in Ga- 
ming, eſpecially at hazard, it is to throw the 


the thrower is chanced at all, 
NICK-NA/ME (S.) an odd, fantaſtick, ſpor- 

tive name given to a perſon by way of dral- 

lery or deriſion. | | 
NICK OF TIME (S.) the very exact mo- 
ment that any ting thould be done, or is in 
doing, 
NI/CKUM (S.) a ſharper, bite, or cheat of any 
ſort, whether gameſter, tradeſmen, &c. 
NICKUM-POO/P or NICK-NVNNY (S.) a 
ſtupid, filly, ignorant, fooliſh fellow ; alſo a 
ond, uxorious, and laſcivious man. 
NICOTIA/NA (S.) what is commonly called 
tobacco and much ſmoaked in pipes, and 
chewed in the mouth, eſpecially by com- 


5 mon-ſoldjers, watermen, ſeamen, &c. the 


Phyficians have given this plant an exceeding 
great character for its medicinal virtues, in 
almoſt all manner of forms; it is chiefly 
brought from the Meſt-Indies, and is one of 
the 3 commodities of that part of the 
world. a 
NICTA'/RIA (S.) feaſts, ſacrifices, or ban» 
quets, the ancient generals uſed to offer af- 
ter their obtaining a victory, _ 
NICTA'/TION (S.) a twinkling, or winking 
with the eyes, 

NI/DGET (S.) a corruption of idiot, a fool, 
a weak or ſilly perſon, : 
NIECE (S.) tae daughter of a brother or fiſter 
a the-coulin, . 
NIG (S.) the clippings or parings of money. 
NI'GGARD (S.) a mean, ſordid, covetgus 
perion, one of no honour or generoſity. 
NVI/GGARDLINESS (S.) covetouſnets, grip- 
ingneſs, over and above, or unwarrantable 
ſavingneſs. FP | | 
NI/GGARDLY or NV/GGARDISH (A.) af- 
ter the manner, or like to a niggard, in- 
clining to covetouſneſs, &c, | 
NVGGING (S.) cattiag, clipping, or paring 
the coin, 


worn out whore-maite?, or old tumbler, 
that loves to be tzmiliar and dallzing+ with 
women. F 

NVGGLING (S.) endeavouring to converſe 
familiarly with women, though unable to do 
it effectually. 


fon or thing, in time, place, or relation, 
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1 NIGH (Part.) near, cloſe to, or hard by a per- 
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NIL 
NI OHNEss (S.) the condition or ſituation of 
being cloſe or near to a perſon or place, 
time or thing. 
NIGHT (S.) ſometimes means all that time 
the ſun is below the horizon, which in ſome 
parts of the world is for many months toge- 
ther; whereas under the equator the night, 
in this ſenſe, is always equal to the day; but 
in other parts of th: world, the zg/ts are 
ſometimes ſhorter, and ſometimes longer, 
according to the ſituation of the place ; ſome- 
times nigbt means a darkneſs of the under- 
ſtanding, and ſometimes eternal puniſhment, 
affliction, diſtreſs, death, wickedneſs, &c. 
the Painters repreſent nigbt cloathed in a blue 
mantle, flowered with golden ftars, &c, 
NVGHTINGALE (S.) a fine ſinging-bird, 
eſpecially in the ſummer evenings; alſo a 
nick-name for a weman-ſinger, or any flat- 
tering, ſmooth-tonyued perſon. 
NV/GHT-MAGISTRATE (S.) a conflable or 
headborough that attends in the watch- 
houſe, or goes the rounds with the watch- 
men in the night-time, to prevent or ſup- 
preſs riots, thefts, murders, or any other 
diſorders againſt the publick peace, 
NVGHT-MARE (S.) the ſame diſeaſe which 
the phyſicians call #fhralres or Incubus; 
which ſee, | 
NVGHT-MEN (S.) thoſe who open and 


men. 
NVGHT-RAIL (S.) an ornamental garment 
made of muſlin, or other fine linen, in the 
ſhape of a ſhort cloak without a cape, for a 
woman to wear in the houſe. 
NVGHT-RAVEN {S.) a bird commonly call- 
ed a ſcreech-owl ; alto a nick-name for wo- 
men who influence their hutbands in the 
night-time, to do acts contrary to their in- 
clinations, and oſtentimes againſt their moſt 
ſolemn engagements. 
NVGHT-SHADE (S.) a plant of a very quick 
growth, and ſpreading nature, 
NI'GHT-WALKER (S.) any perſon that gocs 
about late at night, but particularly. light or 
-whoriſh women, who go about the fireets 


men to comply with their vicious defires ; a 
thief, a rogue, or villain that robs houſes cr 
perſons in the night-time, 

NVHIL (S.) a term of negation uſed by the 
philoſophers, lawyers, &c. to expreſs cither 
abſolutely nothing, or a negation of what 
was aſſerted cr required, | 

NILE (S.) a great river in Africt, which is 
branched in many parts, arms or ſtreams, 
which water many countries or kingdoms ; 
this river is calkd the Preſerver of the Upper 
Fgyft, upon account of its orerflowing, and 
the I ather of the Lorber Egypt, upon account. 


remarkable, it overflows commonly in the 
Beat of ſommer, when other rivers are the 
Yoweſt, and tuercby ſupplies the natural defi- 


cleanſe privies, commonly called tom-tuid- 


in the dark on purpoſe to pick up or delude 


of the manure ſpread over it by the mud that | 
it waſhes on or upon it; to make 1t the more | 


N15 


ciency of rain in thoſe parts; as 1 
ſwelling is ſufficiently 8 - 
the land, The Pagans imagined thei * 
Serapis cauſed this wonderful overflowine. — 
and therefore when it happened to fo : NIP ( 
come but little, or out of courſe, the * wag 
to ſacrifice one of their handſomeſt _ wy 
women they could find, to him, as clowns Pls 
After having dreſſed her in very rich appa- whic 
re], they threw her into the river, as'a 8 NVPP, 
tim, to implore this pretended deity to be a 
propitious, The Arabian hiſtorians ſay, this Mkr: 
barbarous worſhip was ſuppreſſed by fin one 
the caliph, who threw a letter into the river 15 
the contents whereof were to intreat the cable 
true God to order the Nile to overflow, if it co 
pleaſed him. fo Jary 
NILO'METER (S.) a pillar erected in the FA 
middle of the river Nile, upon which are ps 
marked the degrees of the aſcent of the wa- Raped 
ter, of which there are ſeveral in various 1 
parts of the river; it has been obſerved e, th 
that when the M overflows only to 12 os NIPPIN 
bits of perpendicular height, a famine neceſ. N 8 
ſarily follows in Egypt, and alſo if it exceeds erk 
18 cubits; anciently, they kept the meaſure E 
of its ſwelling in the temple of Serat is, like 4 oy 
a ſacred relick, till the emperor Conſtantin gar 
cauſed it to be tranſported into the church of | = - : 
Alexandria, upon which the Pagans repon- RY 
ed, that there would be a famine the vear ane 
following, and that Serafis would puniſh the —— 5 
aftront by withdrawing the waters; but that . 
not coming to paſs, they were many of them 8 Fo | 
convinced of their errors, and embraced 5 ch C 
Chrittianity. gs 
NIM (V.) to fical or ſnatch away a cloak, of the 7 
hat, wig, watch, or any thing elſe ſuddenly for tet 
by furprize, or privately, and th. f 
NI/NIBIS (S.) the Antiguaries term for a cirde N ISE x vs 
made round the heads of ſome emperors or fil ag 
upon medals, reſembling the glories or c- NISROG 11 
cles of light painted or made round the heacy Arie 
of ſaints, the Virgin Mary, Ciiriſt, &c. 3 
NIMBLE (A.) ſwift, quick, ready, agile, &, VSIS 6 
NI, MRI ENESs (S.) quickneſs, readineh, a- nellen f 
gility, ſwiftneſs, &c. in one Fry 
NIM-GV/MMER (S.) arcant name for a fut- NIT (S,) a 
geon, or one that cures the clap or px, NIT (v Jt 
NINE (S.) the digit or ſingle number i call- bugs, Kc. 
ed, expreſſed by the character 9 or ix. tle ring 
NVNETEEN (S.) the compound number fo livelineſs of 
called, expreſſed in characters by 19 cf Xi% be perceive 
NI'NNY or NINNY HAMMER (.) a 6l- Wipe (g.. 
. "1 . . Z 4 | (S, | 
ly, fooliſh, half-witted follow, a content a ſalt of 2 
cuckold ; alſo a canting, whining beggars three ſorts 
NI/OBE G.) the daughter of Tantain, and the earth, t. 
wife to Anpbion king of Teles, who being walls, and 
pouffed up with pride, for her beauty and m: Pregnated wi 
| merous iſſue, ſhe arrogantly preferred them Ur, which x 
to the children of Latona; at which ſhe be- alſo found in 
ing ineens'd, cauſed them to be all killed, occaſioned b 
whereupon Niobe, through excefſivencis 0 thoſe places! 
erief, became, of was turned into a font: BW the urine of 
NIP (V.) to pinch, or Jay hold of wil * tones, as. 


i andi ar 


bt | 
W | end of the fingers; alſo to crop or break off 
od flowers, &c, with the fingers ends, 
2; NIP (S.) a pinch or ſmart ſqueeze ; alſo a 
or cheat, : 
fed NIP or NIB (S.) the extremity. or end of a 
ng pen, where the ink comes out of, and with 
81 which a perſon writes. : 
pa- NI'PPERKIN (S.) a ſmall or half-pint pot ; 
IC alſo ſo much wine er ſtrong ale, &c. 
be NI/PPERS (S.) in a Ship, are ſmall ropes, 
this ſometimes with a little truck at the end and 
mar ſometimes a wale-knot, uſed to hold off the 
ver, cable from the main-capſtan, or the geer- 
the capſtan, when the cable is either ſo ſlimy or 
if it ſo large, that they cannot ſtrain it, to hold 
it off with their hands only; alſo a common 
the name to a ſmall iron inſtrument, ſomewhat 
| are ſhaped like a pair of tongs or pincers, uſed 
Was upon many occaſions to take hold of a thing, 
rious and then to pull or ftrain it, &c, 
rved, NI/PPING [(A.) ſharp, pinching ; alſo very 
2 cu- ſevere or cold, a 
ecel⸗ NIPPLE (S.) the teat of a woman's breaſt, 
ccecls or that part that goes into the child's mouth, 
ature and thro' which it ſucks the milk out of the 
, like breaſt, 
antine NVSAN (S.) the name of the ib month 
ch of anſwering to our March, and which ſome- 
epon⸗ times takes from February or April, accord- 
> YET ing to the curſe of the moon; upon the 
> tas Iſraelites coming out of Egypt, it was ap- 
it that pointed to be the firſt month of the year ; 
them in the Church Account, it was the ſeventh 
braced month of the civil year, and by Moſes was 
called bib, but by Ezra, at the coming out 
cloak, of the Babzlom/þ captivity, Niſan, famous 
ddenly for the ſacrifice to be offered on the firſt day, 
. and the feaſt by us called Eaſter. 
z circle NI'SEY or NU'ZEY (S.) a fool, coxcomb, 
nperors or filly ignorant fellow. | . 
or cit- NI'SROCH or NE'SROCH (S.) a god of the 
e heads Aſſyrians, but who or what is not certainly 
c. cnown. | 
le, &c, NISUs (S.) in Phyſecks, is that natural incli- 
j21s, a- nation, tendency, or endeavour that is found 
In one body towards another, 
r a {ut- NIT (S.) the egg or young of a louſe, bug, &c. 
x. NIT (V.) to ſcatter, or lay the eggs of lice, 
ſo cal. bugs, Kc. alſo to ſparkle, or briſk up in lit- 
A tle particles, whereby the ſpirituouſneſs or 
ater ſo livelineſs of wine, cider, ale, &c, is or may | 
or xx. be perceived. 
.) 4 - NVTRE (s.) now commonly called ſalt-petre, 
ontente a ſalt of a bitteriſh taſte, of which there are 
pours three ſorts ; the firſt is lixivious taken from 
las, a the earth, the ſecend grows upon the ſtone- 
30 being walls, and the third upon rocks; it is im- 
and u- Preznated with abundance of ſpirits out of the 
2d . ol which renders it volatile ; ſome of it is 
wy alſo found in cellars and other moiſt places, 
1 1 ” eccaſioned by the condenſation of the, air in 
vench & thoſe places; ſometimes it is extracted from 
ſont, : the urine of animals falling upon the ground 
with * or tones, as in ſtables: The native nitre of 


NI I 


NOB 


colour, but that of Paxxulo is wellowiſh z 
the tranſparenter it is, the purer, and that 
which contains the leaſt common ſalt is the 
beſt, which is eafily tried, by throwing a 
little upon burning coals, to ſee whether it 
conſumes wholly, or leaves any viſible part 
behind it; of nitre, is made ſal-prunellæ, 
aqua- fortis, gun- powder, &c, a 
Spirits of Mitre, is a very ſtrong acid uſed 
for diſſolving and ſeparating metals. 
'NI'TRQUS (A.) any thing that is impregna- 
ted with, or full of nitre. 
NO (Part,) a denial, ſignifying ſometimes that 
a thing or matter is not as has been related, 
or ſuppoſed, and ſometimes a poſitive aſſer- 
tion that I will not do or conſent to a mat- 
ter or thing propoſed, 
NOBVLITATED (A.) made noble, or advan- 
ced to the grandeur of a nobleman. 
NOBUVLITY (S.) the rank or ftation of the 
great men of any kingdom or nation, ho- 
noured with the titles of lords, carls, dukes, 
&c, Among the Romans, thoſe were called 
nobles, that had ſtatues of their anceſtors, 
which, to make them more lively repreſent 
the originals, were painted on the face; they 
uſed to ſtand in the courts in a wooden ca- 
binet ; as the Romans grew more poliſhed, 
from wood the ſtatutes were made in braſs, 
marble, &c, none had the priyilege of ſetting 
out theſe ſtatues of their family, but ſuch as 
were deſcended from anceſtors that had been 
magiſtratus curules, j, e, ſuch as had appeared 
upon ſolemnities in a chariot with an ivory 
chair, which at firſt were only the ædiles 
curules, the prætors, cenſors, and conſuls : 
Upon holidays the preſſes were ſet open, and 
the ſtatues ornamented and expoſed to view, 
and when any of the family died, they were 
carried before the corps at the funeral; the 
figures were dreſſed according to the qua- 
lity of the perſons repreſented, and this was 
done to excite bravery and viutue in their 
deſcendants, The Athenians divided their 
people into naobility, farmers, and tradeſmen z 
both the Greeks and Romans igdulged the no- 
bles with great privileges, and to diſtinguiſh 
them, the Greets wore the figure of a griſſ- 
hopper in their hair, and the Romans a half- 
moon upon their ſhoes; from theſe the cuſ- 
tom of privilege and diſtinction is deſcended; 
it lies in the power of the prince to make 
him noble by place, name, or authority, 
who was deſcended but of poor parents. 
When applied to the diſpoſition of the mind, 
means ſuch an one that acts upon henoura- 
ble, juſt, and equitable principles, that ſcorns 
a mean or a baſe action, &c. and upon all 
occaſions ſhews a mind not to be ſwayed by 
corruption, bribery, or any undue influence 
whatever; this by ſome is called moral no- 
Binn 
NO'BLE (A.) great, generous, worthy, or 
- deſerving of praiſe, &c, allo the rank or 


*iaudria and Naples is inclining to a roſe | 


degree of quality. that gives names of ho- 
Nun 3 REN nour 
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nour or diſtinction to perſons, as a lord, 
duke, &c. LT | 

Meble Parts, in Anatomy, are the vital or 
principal internal parts of the body, ſuch as 
the heart, brain, and liver. 


NO'BLE (S.) a piece of old Engliſp coin, ſup- ; 


poſed worth 6s. 8 d. of the now current 
money ; alſo a peer or nobleman, 

NO'BLEMAN (S.) a perſon that bears the 
title or character of duke, marquis, earl, 
viſcount, or baron. | 

NO/BLENESS (S.) grandeur, or greatneſs of 
titles, actions, deſcent, or behaviour; alſo 
a majeſticalneſs of expreſſion, &c, 

NO'CENT (A.) guilty of ſome crime or miſ- 
demanour, hurtful, miſchievous, &c. 

NOCTAMBULA'TION (S.) a diſorder that 
occaſions perſons to walk or go about in 
their ſleep, during which time, they will open 
doors, windows, &c, go upon the ridges of 
houſes and dangerous precipices, commonly 
without any hurt or inconvenience, unleſs 
interrupted by ſome unpaſlable place, or the 
over officiouſneſs of ſome perſon ; and this 
is frequently done without putting on any 
other cloaths than ſuch as they lie in bed 
with, 

WOCTILU'CA (S.) any body or thing that 
ſhines in the night, or dark, as all natural 
rhoſphorus's, &c. will; alſo the artificial 
ones being certain chymical preparations, 
that exhibit light naturally of themſelves, 
without being expoſed to the light or air; 


there are great variety of theſe preparations, 


which are accordingly variouſly denominated, 
as the ſolid, the liquid, the aerial, &c. 
NOCTU/RNAL or NOCTURLA'BE (S.) a 
mathematical inſtrument to find the motion 
of the north ſtar about the pole. | 
NOCTU/RNAL ARCH (S.) in Afronomy, is 
that ſpace in the heavens, which the fun, 
moon, or ſtars run thro' from their ſetting 
to their riſing. 
NO'/CTURNS or NOC TU RNALS (S.) the 
Roman Catholicks beftow this name upon 
that part of the church- office or prayers, 
which they call alſo mattins, which are 
commonly divided into three parts, portions, 
or nocrurns, becauſe they uſed to be ſung or 
performed only in the night, which is ſtill 
obſerved in ſome cathedrals, where they 
ſing their mattins at midnight, in imitation 
of the primitive Chriſtians, who for fear of 
perſecution, uſed to meet only in the night, 
which gave their adverſaries an opportunity 
to load and accuſe them with hainous crimes, 


NOD (v.) to ſignify, take notice or intimate 


ſomething by the motion of the head; alſo 
to take a nap, or fall aſleep. : 
NOD (s.) a fign, motion, or token mace with 
the head, : 
NO/PDY (s.) a filly, fooliſh, idle, trifling, ig- 
norant fellow); there is alſo a play or game 
en the cards called knave noday, in which 


be &pave of clubs is che commanding card, | 


NO M 
NODE (S.) a knot, nooſe, or difficulty, from 


which it is hard to extricate one's {elf ; in 
Dialling, the ſtyle, or cock, a hole in the 


window to make a dial on the floor, wall 
cieling, &c, with the Surgeons, it is a protu- 
berance occaſioned by a humour in the ten- 
dinous parts, proceeding from a fall, blow, 
or otherwiſe, which refiſts, if ſtirred, if 
preſſed upon its fide, is not diverted, nor 
can be turned aſide. 

NODES (S.) in Aftrenomy, are the points of in- 
terſection with the orbit of the fun, or where 
the tract or courſe of the ſun, commonly 

called the ecliptick, and the orbits of the 
other planets that have latitude, croſs or cut 
one another, ſo that a point where a planet 
paſſes over the ecliptick out of ſouthern 
into northern latitude, is called its north 
node ; and where it deſcends from north to 
ſouth, its ſouth node, which change their 
places in the zodiack like the planets, but 
contrary to the ſucceſſion of the ſigns; yet 
thoſe of the three ſuperior planets move in- 
ſenſibly, thoſe of the three inferior ones 
quicker, but thoſe of the moon are what 
are chiefly taken notice of, commonly called 
the Dragon's Head and Tail. 

NODO'SE or NO/DOUS (A.) full of knots, 
intricacies, difficulties, ſwellings, or humo- 
rous lumps. 

NO/DUS or NO/DULUS (S.) a bag of ſuitz- 
ble ingredients, proper to ſome particulzr 
diſeaſe, put into beer or wine, the tinure 
whereof the patient is to drink as a remedy 
or diet drink, 

NO/GGIN (S.) a ſmall pail or piggin ; alle 
any ſmall meaſure for ale, &c. 

NOISE (S.) any great ſhout, ſound, ſquabble, 
cry, wrangling, ſtrife, or quarrel, 
NOT'SINESS (S.) of a diſpoſition inclinable 
to quarrel, jangle, ſpeak loud, or be ven 

troubleſome. ; 

NOVSOME (A.) ſtinking, loathſome, naſty, 
offenſive. 

NOL SOMENESss (S.) loathſomeneſs, offenſrre· 
neſs, ſtinkingneſs, naſtineſs, &c. 

NOK Es (S.) a ninny or fool, a wife- acre er 
ſilly fellow. 1 
NOLI ME TANGERE (S.) in Medicine, 153 
ſort of canker in the face, eſpecially above 
the chin; there ariſes a tumour or ulcer 2 
bout the mouth and noſe, like an u}ccrated 

canker, which grows ſlowly at the kept. 
ning like a little pimple z it remains a vi 
year, and ſo is leſs troubleſome and arg 
ous than a canker, which gnaws and eat 
more in one day, than this diſtemfer c 
in a month, which is the eſſential r. 
between them; there is alſo a plant 7 / 
this name, from a ſingular property o- —_— 
out its feed when ripe, upon the firſt 2} 
proach of the hand to touch its pods. - 
NO MAD Es (S.) a common name og 
ſeveral nations er people formerly, Who 1 


cieling of the room, or pane of glaſs in a, 
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NOME (S.) in Agebra, is any quantity what- 


NOM 
ke it their buſineſs to feed, breed, and 
bene cattle, as the Turtars and Arabians 

© f ; 8 @ . 
NO'MANCY (S.) a pretended divination or 
fortune-telling, by the diſpoſition of letters 
that form a perſon's name. Th ; 
NO'MARCHY (S.) the ancient diviſion or 
partition of Egypt into particular diſtricts, 
and the officer that had the care and govern- 


ment of one of theſe divifions was called a 


nomarch, ; 
NO'MAS or NO'MA (S.) the phyſicians, 
name for a putrid ulcer, that feeds upon the 
elandulous parts of the mouth, attended 
ſometimes with à corroſion or corruption of 
the bones, ' : 
NO'MBLES (S.) the entrails of a ſtag or deer. 
NO'MBRIL POINT (S.) in Heraldry, is the 
next below the feſs point, or the center of 
the eſcutcheon; ſuppoſing it to be divided 
into two equal parts below the feſs, the firſt 
diviſion is the nombrit, and the lower the 


baſs, 


ever with a ſign affixed, either known, or 
ſuppoſed, or by which it is, or may be con- 
nected to another; and when connected, the 
whole is called a binomial, a trinomial, &c, 

NOMENCLA/TOR (S.) among the old Ro- 
mans, was a ſlave that ſtood ready to prompt 
the candidates for offices, places, &c, with 
the names of the citizens or electors, that 
they might ſalute and ſolicit them by name, 
which was eſteemed a great mark of reſpect 
or clteem, 6 | 

NOMENCLA'TURE (S.) is a collection of 
the moſt uſeful and neceſſary words of a 
language, digeſted under proper heads, and 
is the title of a ſchool-book, which the be- 
ginners in the Latin tongue commonly learn. 

NO'MINAL (A.) ſomething that is not real, 
only imaginary or named; alſo ſomething 
belonging or relating to a name, d 

NO'MINALS (S.) a ſect of diſputants, that 
affirmed univerſals were only names, and 
not things; and that to become learned, it 
1; not ſufficient to have juſt and clear ideas 
or taings, but it is likewiſe required to know 
the proper names of the genus and ſpecies 
of things, and to expreſs them clearly and 
preciſely, 

NO'MINATE (V.) to name, propoſe, offer, 
or appoint a perſon to diſcharge an office or 

perform a buſineſs. 

NOMINA'TION (S,) a naming, propoſing, 
offering, or appointing ; in Lav, it is the 
power of repreſenting or appointing a clerk 
10 a patron of a benefice, tor him to preſent 
him to the ordinary, 

NOMINATIVE CASE (S.) .in Grammar, | 
and In thoſe languages that vary the termi- 
nations of their nouns, is that caſe that 
names or propoſes the ſubject that the verb 
benifies the action of, and ſo neceſſarily is 
antecedent in ſenſe and conſtruction ; this 


NON 
ſpring or fountain from whence the other? 
flow. 

NOMO/GRAPHER (S.) a writer or collector 
of the law, whether civil or common. 

NOMPARE'IL or NONPARFIL (S.) is any 
thing that either cannot be matched at all, 
or at leaſt it is very hard or difficult ſo to do, 
upon which account, the Printers call a 
ſmall ſized letter, which for notes and other 
nice purpoſes they uſe, by this name; and 
the Confc&ioners have a pleaſant confection or 
ſugar-plumb under this name; the Gardeners 
have alſo a fruit under this name, 

NON-ABPLITY (S.) in Law, is an excep- 
ticn taken againſt the plaintiff or defendant, 
upon ſome cauſe, why he cannot commence 
a ſuit in law, as premunire, outlawry, ex- 
communication, an alien, c. 

NONAGE (S.) all the time of a perſon's life, 
that is under the time the law has appointed 
for his becoming of age; as in ſome caſes, 
it is all under 14 years of age, and in other 
caſes, all under 21 years. 

NONAGE/SIMAL DEGREE (S.) an Afro- 
nomical Term for the ninetieth or bigheſt point 
or degree in the ecliptick. 

NO/NAGON (S.) a geometrical figure, con- 
ſifting of nine ſides and angles. | 

NO/NAPPEA/RANCE (S.) in Law, à de- 
fault in not appearing in a court of judica- 
ture when duly ſummoned, &c. by which 
a perſon may come under ſevere penalties for 
contempt, &c, 

NONCE (Part.) purpoſely, defignedly, wilfully, 
Ec. 

NON CLALM (S.) in Law, is the omitting 
or neglecting to make a perſon's claim, or 
challenge his right within a time properly 
limited, which will either bar his right, or 
Binder his entry by deſcent. 

NON COMPOS ME'NTIS (S.) one that is 
not ſound in mind or memdry, of which 
the law makes four ſorts, firſt, the idiot, 
who from his nativity is perpetually infirm, 
or not capable of reaſoning or diſtinguiſh- 
ing rightly ; ſecondly, he that by ſickneſs, 
grief, or other accident, wholly loſeth his 
memory ard underſtanding ; thirdly, a lu- 
natick, or one that has ſometimes, and 
ſometimes has not his underſtanding; and, 
laſtly, he that by his own vicious act for a 
time depriveth himſelf of his memory and un- 


gives no privilege to him or his heirs. ä 
NCN-CONFO RMIST (S.) one that does not 
conſent to, or comply with his company; 
but particularly one that does not comply 
with the preſent eſtabliſhed church of Eng- 
land, in her diicipline and ceremonies ; but this 
term is ſeldom or never applied to the Roman 
Catholics, but to Proteſlant Diſſenters only, 
who agree in the general articles of faith, 
NON-CONFO'RMITY IS.) the act of not 
complying with the eſtabliſhed church, &c. 
NO'NCUPATIVE (A.) ſomething that is 


* Properly no caſe itielf, but rather the 


No4 only 


derſtanding, as a drunkard, &c, which laſt ' 
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NOO 
enly nominal, or that has no other exiſtence 
than in words or names; fo a will that a 
perſon declares by word of mouth upon his 
death-bed, without cauſing it to be reduced 
to writing, is by the lawyers called a noncu- 
' pative will; ſome have applied this word 
to articles of faith, declaring that Jeſus Chriſt 
as man, was God only noncupatively, or not 
really, but in name only. | 
NONE (S.) one of the ſeven canonical hours 
in the church of Rome, which is about three 
in the afternoon ; in the Primitive Church, 
this was the time for breaking their faſts 
upon faſt- days, though ſome ſtretched it to 
night, 3 
NONE (Part.) no one thing or perſon, not 


any. 

NON-E/NNTITY (F.) an exiſtence only in 
imagination, a talking about what, has no 
real being. 

NONES (S.) in the Roman Calendar, are the 

fifth day of the months January, February, 
April, June, Auguſt, September, November, 
and December; and the ſeventh of March, 
May, July, and October; theſe laſt four 
months having fix days before the nones, and 
the others only four. 

NO'/NE-SUCH (s.) that which has no equal, 
&c, or it is the Engli/þ for nompareil ; and 
is applied variouſly, ſometimes to a ſhip of 
war, ſometimes by the Floriſis to a curious 
flower, &c, 

NON-NA/TURALS (S.) in Phy/ch, are thoſe 
things both near or remote, that are ſup- 
poſed to be the cauſe of diſeaſes, as bad air, 
meat, drink, too much labour, or too little 
ſeep, &c. 

NO'NPLUS (S.) a full top, or difficulty that 
a perſon cannot get over, anſwer, or over- 
come, 

NO/NPLUS (V.) to ftagger or ſet a perſon, 
by propoſing too great a difficulty to be an- 
ſwered or overcome, 


NON-RE'SIDENCE (S.) is the illegal abſence: 


of a beneficed clergyman from his ſpiritual 
care or charge. 

NON-RE'SIDENT (S.) one who does not 
dwell, live, or reſide at the place where his 
buſineſs calls him; but eſpecially appl.ed to 
a beneficed clergyman, who has the profits 
of a living in the country, and lives in Lon- 
don, e. 

NO#N-SUIT (S.) a renouncing, dropping, or 
letting a ſuit fall by the plaintiff, 

NO'N-SUIT (V.) to compel, cauſe, or force 
a perſon-to let a ſuit fall, drop, or diſconti- 
nue, 

NOOK (s.) a corner, niche, or hiding- place; 
in meaſuring land, it is the fourth part of a 
yard land. i 

NOON (S.) the middle time of the day, or 

* when the ſun comes to the ſouth or meri- 
dian of any place, which we diſtinguiſh by 
the hour of twelve, 


NOQ'NING (S.) any exerciſe or refreſhment 


＋ 


NOR 


done or taken at noon iddle +: 
of the day, * 

NOOSE (S.) is ſometimes taken for 2 ein 
ſnare, or trap laid for a perſon; and ſo 5 
times. only a ſliding-Knot made in a 2 or 
cord. 

NOOSE (V.) to intangle, embarraſs, trouble 
vex, or bring a perſon into difficulties : @ 

the Cam-Language, it means both to marry 
and to hang. 

FE (S.) the bird commonly called a bull- 

nch, 

$i (S.) a blow or ſtroke upon the head or 
pate, : . 

NORFOLK (S.) is a maritime county, and 
an iſland of an elliptical form, bounded on 
the north and eaſt by the German ocean, on 
the ſouth by the rivers Javeny and the 
Leſſer Ouſe, which parts it from Suffolk, on 
the weſt by the Greater Ouſe, which parts it 
from part of Cambridgeſhire, and by the 
Neve, which parts it from part of Linojr- 
ſpire ; it is a large and populous count, 
extending from Yarmouth to Miſtich, «it, 
eaſt and weſt, 50 miles, and from north to 
ſouth, wiz. from Thetford to Wells, about zo; 
and is 140 in circumference ; it contains z1 
hundreds, 32 market-towns, 711 villages, 
660 pariſhes, and about 47,200 houſes, in 
which are computed 283, ooo inhabitants; 
it ſends 12 members to parliament : The 
air is of various temperature, according as 
the ſoil differs in the ſeveral parts of the 
county; in thoſe parts that are marſh, 
boggy, and watry, it is aguiſh and unwhole- 
ſome ; but where it is ſandy or clayey, its 
pleaſant and healthy, filled with fruitful pap 
tures and arable fields, fine ſeats and gar- 
dens; the ſea coaſt and rivers are wel 
ſtocked with excellent fiſh of ſeveral fort; 
it hath many good harbours for ſhips, which 
occaſion much trade; the chief are 11 
Yarmouth, Wells, and Blaleney; the inland 
parts abound with pleaſant ſprings, and na- 

. vigable rivers, eſpecially the Ouſe. 

NORMAL (S.) ſomething belonging to 2 
ſquare or perpendicular. | 
' Nermal Line, is one that ſtands at fit. 
angles upon another, or is perpendicular {0 
fome other point or line. | 

NO'/RMANS (S.) men of the north, 2 con- 
mon name ancieatly, for all that inhabited 
Norway, Denmark, and Sævaden. a 

NORREY/ or NORROY' (S.) a complimete 
tal name given to one of the principal he- 
ralds of England, whoſe office is executed oi 

the north-fide of the river Trent, and mean 
the northern king. 1 

NORTH (S.) one of the four quarters of tt 
world, which is known or diſtinguiſtel 1 
open plains, or on the ſea by the pole =_ 

NORTH-A/LLERTON (.) in the 3" 
Riding of Yorkſhire, ſeated near the 5 n 
it is a large borough-town, that returns t 
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NORTHAMPTON (s. 


NOR 


market weekly on Wedneſday for horſes, 


x. cattle, &c, diſtant from London 176 
ws puted, and 229 meaſured miles. 


chief town in Northamptonſh1 
gave name; 
Peterborough kin 
it 4 city, you that the preference; it is 
pleaſantly ſeated on the Nyne, over which 
are two handſome bridges; it is walled in, 
and on an eminence on the weſtern fide is 


the remains of a large caſtle, now gone to 
min; in the year 1675 it was almoſt totally 
deſtroyed by fire; but was ſoon after rebuilt 
much handſomer than before, being one of 


the beſt built towns in this part of England, 
conſiſting chiefly of four large and ſpacious 
ſtreets, which all meet at All- Saints church, 
which is near the middle of the town; it 
has 4 churches, 2 hoſpitals, and a charity- 
ſchool z the great church, the town-hall, or 


ſeſſion-houſe, the goal, and all the publick | 


buildings, far exceed any other country- 
tewn; it is a corporation, governed by a 
mayor, recorder, 2 bailiffs, 4 aldermen, 48 
common- council men, a town clerk, &c. it 
ſends two members to parliament; it has 
three markets weekly on Wedneſday, Fri- 


day, and Saturday ; diſtant from Lendon 54 


computed, and 67 meaſured miles. 


NORTHA/MPTONSHIRE (S.) an inland 


county, ſituate almoſt in the middle of 
England, of a very healthy air, and fat and 
rich ſoil, both for tillage and paſturage, 
yielding ſtore of grain, and feeding large 
numbers of ſheep, horſes, and cattle z it has 
been obſerved, there is leſs waſte ground in 
this, than in any other county in England ; 
the county is populous ;'it is well watered 
with rivers and freſh ſtreams ; and though 
but 2 ſmall county, yet it is divided into 20 
hundreds, which contain 11 market-towns, 
and 326 pariſhes ; is about 120 miles in 
circumference, has about 24, 800 houſes, 
many of which are noblemens and gentle- 
mens ſeats, and 149,000 inhabitants; it 
J ſends nine members to parliament, 
NO'RTHERLY or NO'RTHERN (A.) that 
lies, or is in or towards the north part, or 
KO rot 
IGNS (S.) in Afronomy, are 
the firſt fix ſigns, ſo cn 5 —_— they 
. decline from the equinoctial northward, 
*RTHING (S.) in Navigation, is the dif- 
crence of latitude a ſhip makes in ſailing 
towards the north pole, | 
NO'RTHLECHE (s.) a ſmall town in Gleu- 


Grerſvire, governed by a bailiff and two | 


conſtables; the market is weekly on Wed- 
neſday; the river Leche runs through it; 
diſtant from London 68 computed, and 80 
; 3 miles. | | 
N RTH LIGHT (s.) a meteor, which ap- 
Pears in Greenland, commonly about the 
ume of the new moon, and gives light w 


but king Henry VIII, erecting 
into a biſhop's ſee, and making 


| 


| 
) was formerly the 
onſpire, to which it 


8) * ' 


NOR 


the whole country, though the meteor itſelf 
appears only in the north; it moves from 
ane place to another, leaving a ſort of miſt 
or cloud behind it, and continues till the 
ſun-beams hide it. 


| NORTHU'/MBERLAND (s.) a county of a 


ſharp and piercing air, much troubled with 
pinching froſts, boiſterous winds, and deep 
ſnows, to remedy the inconveniences where 
of, nature has furniſhed them with an ine 
- hauſtible quantity of ſea-coals; the foil in 
general is but ungrateful, being very rough, 
hilly, and hard to be manured, but beft to- 
wards the ſea, having plenty of ſee-weed, 
which makes a good manure z it is a mari- 
time northern county, bordering upon Scor- 
land, of a triangular form, ' bounded on ths 
ſouth with the wideſt part of the Tyne, on 
the eaſt ſide by the German ocean, and on the 
weſt with part of Cumberland and the Yavced, 
which parts it from Scotland; it is a pretty 
large county, being about 155 miles in cir- 
cumference, divided into fix wardſhips, con- 
taining 46 pariſhes, 11 market- towns, 
22,740 houſes, and about 136,009 inhabi- 
tants; it ſends 8 members to parliament., 


NO'RTHWARD (A.) that leads or goes ts 


the north, 


NO/RTHWICH (S.) in Ch/hire, famous for 


making of ſalt, which is of a ſtronger na- 
ture, though not ſo white a colour, as the 
ſalt of the other Wiches ; it is a very ancient 
town, and has a market weekly on Friday; 
its being near the middle of the county, oc- 


caſions the juſtices and other . gentlemen to 


meet here frequently, for the diſpatch of 
publick buſineſs ; diſtant from London 132 
computed, and 160 meaſured miles, 


NO'RWICH (S.) a biſhop's ſee, and a city 


and county of itſelf, the metropolis of the 
county of Norfolk, ſeated near-the conflux of 
the Winſder and Yare ; it is a very ancient 
city, ſituate towards the ſouth-eaſt part of 
the county, upon the ſide of an hill, encom- 
paſſed by a deep ditch, and a flint ſtone 
wall, 3 miles in circumference, begun in 
1294, and finiſhed in 1309, ꝓut is now go-- 
ing faſt to decay; it was at firſt beautiſied 
and defended by 40 towers; it has 12 gates 
for entrance, and five bridges over the Yare, 
which runs through the city; it is computed 
at 8000 houſes, and 50,000 inhabitants, out 
of whom is formed a regiment of ſoldiers, 
to be always ready for its defence; the river 
being navigable, there is a conſtant trafficlæ 
between this city and Yarmouth, &c, beſides 
the cathedral, which is a very fine building, 
the other churches and chapels are about 32; 
the duke of Norfo/k's and the biſhop's palaces z 
the caſtle, built on a high hill in the midſt 


of the city, is ſurrounded by a very deep, 


ditch, over which is a ſtrong bridge, the 
arch whereof is of an extraordinary bigneſs z 
this caſtle is now gone to decay, and uſed for 
the county goal; near it ſtands the ſhire- 

| houſe, 


NOT 


tonſe which is very handſome ; the town- 
Hall ſtands in the market-place ; the Gui/ld- 
Hall was formerly a monaſtery of Benedictine 
monks ; the Bridezvel! is built of flint- ſtone, 
fquared, ſo curiouſly wrought, that no mor- 
tar appears; the marketecroſs is a fine piazza, 
built very lofty of free- ſtone; the houſes in 
general are new-built and handſome, which 
dy the pleaſant intermixture of trees and 
gardens renders it exceeding agreeable z the 
corporation is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
Keward, 2 ſheriffs, 24 aldermen, 60 com- 
mon- council, town-clerk, and under ofh- 
cers, the mayor is yearly elected by the 
freemen on May-Day, out of the aldermen, 
and fworn in with great pomp and ſolem- 


nity the 23d of June following; the ſheriffs 


are alſo annually choſe the laſt Tueſday in 
Auguſt, one by the court of aldermen, the 
other by the freemen, and ſworn on M:chael- 
ma-Day following; the inhabitants both of 
this place and the neighbouring parts, are 


almoſt all employed in ſpinning, weaving, | 


&c, ſtockings, bays, ſerges, ſhalloons, and 
other worſted ſtuffs ; here are three markets 
kept weekly, on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays, which laſt is exceeding large; 
this place ſends two members to parliament ; 
diſtant from Londan 90 computed, and 109 
meaſured miles. 
NOSE (S.) the portuberant part of a perſon's 


face, which is the common organ for the 


ſenfation of ſmelling ; in which there are two 
parts, or openings, divided by a thin bone 
or griſtle called the noftrils, that are the 
vehicles of conveying the various odours to 
the common ſenſory in the b1#in. 
NOSE (V.) to impoſe upon, aftront, or pro- 
voke a perſon openly, or to his face. 
NO#/SE-GAY (S.) a parcel of flowers, ſweet- 
herbs, &c. tied together to ſmell to; alſo 
any thing that gives a fragrant ſmell, 
NO'SEL or NO/ZZEL (S.) the hollow part 
of a candle- ſtick, made to hold the candle, 


&c, 

NO'STRILS (S.) the hollow cavities that are 
on each fide of the noſe, | 

NO'STRUM (S.) a ſecret in any art or ſcience 
whatever, but more particularly ſpoke of re- 
cipes in phyſick, for the cure of particular 
diſtempers. | 

NOT (Part.) much the ſame with No; which 
ſee, | 

NO'TABLE (A.) ſomething worthy of re- 
mark or obſervation, very remarkable ; alſo 
the wiſe and judicious management of an 
affair by a perſon of ſkill, prudence, and 
care. 

NO'TABLENESS (S.) remarkableneſs, extra- 
ordinarineſs; alſo ability, good conduct, or 
management. 

NO/TARY (S.) a perſon that formerly took 
notes, heads, or hints of bargains, contracts, 
&c. and delivered copies to the ſeveral parties; 


— 


but they now ſignify little, but in caſes of | 


N O T 


trade where they ate made uſe of, to the pub. 


lick witneſſes to contracts, proteſti : aſcent 
of exchange, &c. in the _ = „ plied 1 
law, there are e Da this name nil of She 
though they are now differently employed 0 it, fu 
what they originally were, Sh the n. 
NOTA*TION (S.) the marking or diſtinguiſh. well 
ing any thing by writing, &c. and in Arith. a hs 
metick and Ages, it is the writing down SES 
any number or guantity with TOY 
or — &c. 5 d PT OR nn 
NOTCH (S.) a dent or piece broke or cut out and D 
of the edge of a knife, razor, &c. or out of _ 

a tally or other board; an indeation in the mo 
edges of flowers, leaves, &c, where | 
NOTE (s.) ſometimes fignifies a ſhort bill un- e 
der a perſon's hand for a ſum of money; and — 
ſometimes à comment or expoſition upon oy 
ſomething ſuppoſed to be difficult in ſcience, 3 
hiſtory, &c. commonly wrote in the margin r 
or bottom of a page, that the text may be aff = 
feen and conſulted at the ſame time; allo a 5 8 
perſon of fame or reputation for ſomething 5 
extraordinary or valuable. ak! Pos 
NOTE (V.) te obſerve, take notice, ſet down, auer 
or memorandum; in Trade, it is to takea 3 ro 
publick notary tq be a witneſs, that a foreign = s 4 
bill of exchange is not duly accepted or paid. NO'ETIN 
Nete of a Fine, in Law, is a brief of 2 | 

fine made by the chirographer of the court 5 
before it is ingroſſed. 4 10 / 
NOTES (S.) in Mufick, are certain marks or 1 Rape 
characters, by which both the compoſer and 12 7 
performer expreſs the ſeveral tones that ae © he ry 
deſigned in the compoſition ; and theſe ate . 
commonly wrote upon five lines with addi- wb _ 
tional ones added, as occaſion may require, 9 
er elſe with the cliff changed; ſometimes wile: th 
they mean memorandums taken of any thing at the 0 
done, or to be done. ; fruitful bo 
NY (S.) a non-entity, or negation n 
of all being. ; 

NO/TICE (S.) advice, information, know- ren 3 
ledge, obſervation, &c. burnt mak 
NOTIFICA T TION (S.) an adviſing, inform» is en 
ing, or making known. | when fore 
NO'TIFY (V.) to declare, make know", mon aa 
tell, inform, &c. f though ey 
NO'TION (S.) an imagination or ſuppoſition without an 
that ſomething is, or is not, according 35 l divided in: 
has been repreſented ; and this is ſometims market-toy 
called clear or diſtin, and ſometimes ob and about 
ſcure and inadequate, according as it 15 C7: . 
cumſtanced. ; NOT 
Common Notions, certain axioms or received - 8 
truths, which ſome affirm are innate. NOVA!TIO! 
NO'TIONAL (A.) imaginative, ſomething it change or 
longing or pertaining to a notion or thoupht, that it is 
NOTO'/RIOUS (A.) plain, open, evident, entering int 
manifeſt; alſo wicked, profane, &c. ormer one 
NOTO'RIOUSNESS or NOTORVETY (5) 8 © from o 
undeniableneſs, plainneſs, demonſtratite- L (a 
neſs ; alſo wickednels, &c. . or found out 

| NO/TTINGHAM (s.) the chieftonn 5 Novel A 
tinghar;ſtzre, pleaſantly Gituate upon © 207 0 trelpaſs, 


NOV 


of a ſandy rock, and plentifully ſup- 
— wich all the 2 5 of life; the foreſt 
of Sherevced, which lies on the north fide of 
it, ſupplying the inhabitants with firing, and 
the river Trent with plenty of fiſh; on the 
welt fide ſtands a caſtle > ay an exceeding 
high rock ; this town was anciently of great 
note and has gone through various different 
ſcenes, as the times happened, being by the 
revengeful diſpoſition of Robert earl of Ferrers 
and Darby burnt down, the inhabitants 
killed, and their goods divided among his 
ſoldiers z it is at preſent the county town, 
where the goal is, and where the aſſizes are 
held ; contains three pariſhes, and has many 
ſtreets of good houſes 3 it is a corporation, 


Pud. 
f bills 
ts of 
ſtill, 
ed to 


with. 
Arith- 
down 
1gures 
ut out 
out of 


n the 


ill un 


; and governed by a mayor, recorder, fix alder- 
upon men, two coroners, two ſheriffs, two cham- 
Ince, berlains, a commen-council, &c, The Trent 
margin is made navigable up to the town, over 
y' be which is a very large ſtone bridge, conſiſting 
allo 2 


of 19 wide arches; but the town does not 
carry on any extraordinary trade; it ſends 
two members to parliament, and has three 


ething 


down, markets weekly, on Wedneſday, Friday, and 
take a Saturday; diſtant from London 97 compu- 
foreign ted, and 122 meaſured miles. 

r pald, NO TTIN HAM SHIRE (S.) is an inland 
ef 2 county, bounded on the north and north-weſt 
e co 


by Yorkſhire, on the eaſt by Lincolnſhire, on 
the ſouth by Leiceſterſbire, and on the weſt 


arks of by the river Eri/b, which parts it from Dar- 


ſer and byſhire ; its form - is oval, and from Finingley 

that ne in the north part, to Steanford in the ſouth, 

ag is about 38 miles; and from Teverſall in the 
addi 


weſt, to Boborp in the eaft, is but about 19 
miles ; the circumference is computed at 110 
miles; the air is very pleaſant and wholeſome, 
and the oil either ſandy or clayey, and very 
fruitful both in corn and graſs ; and beſides, it 
is well furniſhed with water, wood, and canal 
coal ; here is a ſort of ſtone that grows in 


require, 
netimes 
1y thing 


regation 


know this county, ſofter than alabaſter, but being 
burnt makes a plaiſter exceeding hard, which 
inform» s often uſed to floor their rooms with, and 
1 when ſpread and dry is as hard as any com- 
nown, mon ſtone, and looks as if the whole floor, 

- though ever fo large, was one intire ſtone, 
PORTION without any cracks, ſhakes, or joints; it is 
ing as K. divided into $ hundreds, in which are 9 
_— market-towns, 168 pariſhes, 17, 554 houſes, 
mes ob and about 105,000 inhabitants; it ſends 8 
It 15 ef. L 3 to parliament. 

I 
aid | . (Part.) nevertheleſs, 
* 5 NOVA!/TIONS (S.) in the Civil Lazy, is the 
33 change or alteration of an obligation, ſo 
, chat it is deſtroyed or annihilated, or the 
| e into 4 8 obligation to take off a 
V5 Amer one; allo the transferring an obliga- 
wy ton from one perſon to another, - 
L (A.) new, lately invented, made, 

of At 2 5 | 
"he h of Aſignment, in Law, in an action 

ſao! ' Ueipaſs, is an aſſignment of time, place, 


NOV. 


Ee. in a declaration more particularly than 
it was in the writ, 

Novel Diſſeifin, the name of a writ that 
the law allows to one who is ejected out of 
his land or tenement in time of peace. 

NO'VEL (S.) a pleaſant, ingenious ſtory, in 
which the relator dreſſes up an invention of 
his own as a real fat, with all the embel- 
liſhments of art, to render it agreeable and 
inſtructive; in Law, it is a term uſed for 
the conſtitutions of ſeveral emperors. 


changes, a news- monger or intelligencer, 


innovation or change. 

NOVEMBER (S.) che 11th month of the 
year by the vulgar account, formerly the 
gth, but now alſo the Iith, by the law 


by a man cloathed in a robe of changeable 
green and black, his head adorned with a 
garland of olive-branches with fruit, hold- 
ing in his right-hand the ſign Sagittary, and 
in his left turnips and parſnips, 
NOVE/MSILES (S.) among the ald Romans, 
were a ſpecies of gods juſt made, or heroes 
lately dead, and admitted among the num- 
ber of the gods; ſome affirm they were the 
gods of the kingdoms or provinces newly 
conquered, to whom they offered ſacrifices 
to get their favour. 
NOUGHT (S.) ſometimes means the character 
(o) in Arithmetick ; and ſometimes refers to 
the quantity ef any thing whereof no part is 
remaining; the ſame with nothing. | 
NO/VICE (S.) ſometimes means a ſilly, igno- 
rant fellow, a young artiſt or beginner in any 
buſineſs or affair; in the Primitive Church, 
thoſe religious were called noi, that were 
in a ſtate of probation, of which there were 
ſeveral ſorts ; ſome came without their ha- 
bits, as laicks and ſecular clergy, and fome 
with it, who had been monks in other pla- 
ces, either in foreign monaſteries, or in cells 
belonging to the capital abbey; at preſent, 
the nowices among the Jeſuits, Jet them be 
men of what condition and quality ſoever, 
at their coming into the colleges are obliged, 
as they call it, to forſake the world, to deny- 
themſelves, to throw up their eſtates, leave 
their parents and friends and perfectly diſen- 
gage themſelves from a ſecular life, to mor- 
tify the fleſh with ſevere diſcipline, to be im- 
plicit in their obedience, and never to cenſure 
their ſuperiors; and the better to underſtand 
the manner and extent of their obedience, 
they have pictures in their ſtudies to inſtrutt 
them by way of emblem, in the middle 
whereof there is a boy drawn in a ſtooping 
poſture, with a piece of timber upon his 
ſhoulders, with this motto, Fortiter, upon 
it; he has likewiſe a harp in his hand, to 
intimate the cheerfulneſs of his ſubmiſſion; 


% 


NO'VELIST (S.) an admirer of new things or 


NO/VELTY or NO/VELNESS (S.) ſomething. 
new or different from the common road, an- 


account; the Painters repreſent this month 


upon his right hand, there is a puppy-dog in 


3 
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NUD 


a rifing poſture, to ſignify the expedition of | 
his obedience; his bieaſt is open, to inti- 
mate that his ſuperiors have both his heart 
and his body at their ſervice ; his mouth 1s 
ſhut, and his ears ſtopped, &c. 
NOVUCIATE (S.) the time that a perſon is 
under apprenticeſhip, &c. In the church of 
Rome, it is the time of trial for a young re- 
ligious perſon; and ſometimes means the 
place or houſe where they are inſtructed. 
NOUN (S.) in Grammar, is either the name of 
the thing, or the name of the quality, kind, 
or ſort of the thing, the firſt are called ſub- 
ſtantives, the latter adjectives. 
NOURISH (V. ) to feed, ſupport, keep, main- 
. tain, provide for, take care of, cc. 
NOU'RISHING (S.) the act of feeding, ſup- 
porting, providing for, or taking care of. 
NOU/RISHMENT (S.) food, warmth, &c. 
any thing that feeds, comforts, revives, &c. 
NOW (Part.) inſtantly, immediately, exiſting 
at this preſent time. 
NOx (S.) the Latiz name for the night; and 
alſo of a goddeſs worſhipped by the ancients, 
as bearing the ſupreme command in theſe 
lower regions, being called the mother of 
Jove, deceit, old age, death, ſleep, dreams, 
complaint, fear, and darkneſs ; the cock was 
. oftered to her in ſacrifice, and ſhe was paint- 
ed in black hair; with a garland of poppies 
round her head; her chariot was drawn with 
black horſes, ſurrounded with ftars, holding 
in her arms two boys taking their reſt, one | 
black, the other white, the latter ſignifying 
ſleep, the former death, 
NO/XIOUS (A.) hurtful, offenſive, miſchie- 
vous, dangerous, &c, . 
NO/XIOQUSNESS (S.) hurtfulneſs, offenfive- | 
neſs, miſchievouſneſs, &c. | 
NU/CLEUS (S.) in Aftronomy, is the body of a 
comet, by ſome called the head ; this term 
is ſometimes applied to the central parts of 
the earth; in Architecture, it is the middle 
part of the flooring of the ancients, conſiſt- 
ing of cement, which they put between a 
lay or bed of pebbles, cemented with the 
mortar, made of lime and ſand, 


” 


NU/DDLE (V.) to walk or go along haſtily, 


in a ſeemingly careleſs poſture, 
NUDE (A.) bare, naked, uncloathed, &c, 

Nude Contract, in. Lax, is where a perſon 
makes a promiſe to another- of ſomething, 

_ without any apparent reaſon or conſidera- 
tion. 

Nude Matter, is a naked allegation of 
ſomething done, to be proved only by wit- 
neſs, and not by record, or other ſpecialty 
in writing under ſeal, ; 

NU/DILS (S.) with the Surgeons, are tents or 
pledgets dipt into ointment, for ſores or diſ- 
eaſes in the womb or privities, 

NU/DITIES (S.) are ſometimes taken for the 
privities of men and women; and ſome- 
times fignifies any thing or part naked or 


NUM 

NU'GATORY (A.) vain, fooliſh, filly, trifing 

NULL (A.) out of date, void, of no fore 
value, or obligation, x . 

NULL (S.) the peg-hole made by a boy's d. 
ſtle-top. 

NULL or NU'LLIFY (V.) to peg or mike 
hqgjes in a board, &c, with the ſteely end or 
point of what children call a caſtle-top ; all 
to make an inſtrument or obligation val or 
of no force, to cancel a bond, leaſe, &c, 

NULLIFVDIAN (S.) an unbeliever, or oe 
of no faith or perſuaſion in religion, 

NU'LLITY (S.) the condition or fate of he. 
ing null, vaid, or cancelled, 

NU/MBER (S.) thoſe words or figures which 
expreſs how many there are of any thing, 

NU'/MBER (V.) to expreſs how many there 
are of any thing, really or imaginarily, and 
this is either in words, characters, or figure, 

NU'MBERS (S.) ſometimes means the art of 
computation or arithmetick, and ſometimes 
barely and ſimply the expreſſion of a part. 
cular quantity ; artiſts have given theſe latter 
ones various names, according to the proper- 
ties diſcovered in them; ſome they call ſimi. 
lar plain numbers, from their agreement with 
the geometrical figures of the ſame name; 
others they call prime, ſimple, or incompo- 
ſite, becauſe they can be meaſured or divided 
by no other number but themſelves and unity, 
without leaving a remainder ; and by the 
way it is to be noted, that theſe muſt al- 
ways be odd numbers, becauſe all even ones 
may at leaſt be halved or divided by two; 
ſome are called compound or compoſite 
numbers, becauſe they may be made or com- 
poſed by the continual multiplication of 
other numbers, as well as the continual 
addition of units, which will produce any 
number whatever; and fince the frequent uſe 
of algebra, thoſe quantities in an equation 
that ſtand alone in figures only, without 
any letter adjoined, are called an abſolute 
number; and ſo there are ſpherical nunbrr, 
Sc. Alſo the fourth book of Miſes ſo call 
ed; ſome of the Jerus call it Vagedabrr 
which is, and be ſpoke ; others call it Band. 
debar, that is, in the deſert, becauſe it ges 
an account of the Iſraelites travelling in the 
wilderneſs ; the Grecks, Latins, Ec. Numbers 
upon account of numbering the people and 
the Levites, in the three firſt chapters, 

NU'MERABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
numbered or counted, Eo 

NU'MERAL (A.) ſomething pertaining 0! be- 
longing to numbers, hich 

Numeral or Numerical Algebra, is that whie 
was anciently called the art of Coffick _ 
bers, or that algebra' that was wrought b. 
figures without letters. 

gen en Letters or Numerals, ſuch 8s 2 
made uſe of to expreis numbers, a 8 
100, V for 5, D for 500, &c. an 
NUMERA/TION (S.) a numbering ; — 
Avithmetick, is called the firſt rule, be 


uncloathed, eſpecially with the Painters, 
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NYM 


itſelf; with the Gardeners, it means a place 
where they cultivate and. grow youhg trees 
in order to tranſplant them into other peo- 
ples gardens, &c, and ſometimes it means a 
ders, or accounts, an arithmetician, an au-] ſchool, college, or univerſity, where youth 
ditor, &c, in that part of arithmetick that] are educated, &c, f 5 | 
treats of broken numbers, commonly called | NU'RTURE, (S.) inftruftion, education, ad- 
the doctrine of fractions, the numerator is] vice, direction, counſel, & . 

that which expreſſes how many parts of | NU/SANCE (S.) any thing that is offenſive, 


| «ch teaches both how to order and diſpoſe 
— ——— and alſo to expreſs their 
value both in words and writing. 

KNUMERA'TOR (S.) one who reckons, num- 


rifling 
force, 


V's (a 


make 


end or 


; abo 
void or 
ce. 

or ole 


ſome whole ſum or thing are expreſſed or 
deſigned by the number wrote down upper- 
moſt or above another, and generally with 
a line drawn between them, thus, 4, where 
the expreſſion is three fourth parts of ſome 


hurtful, or prejudicial; the Lazoyers call 
writs granted upon theſe occaſions treſpaſſes 
and actions upon the caſe. 

NUT (S.) any thing that is contained withia 
a ſhale or ſhell that is brittle, or may be 


of be. Choke tha) eaſily cracked, as a filberd, cheſnut, walnut, 

lich NUME'RICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to] ſmall-nut, &c. this is alſo applied to many 
ba number; allo any particular or individual other things, as the ſolid part of a calf's or 
Re perſon or thing, lamb's liver, the heads that go on to ſcrews 


* 'U'MEROUS (A.) a great many, very fruit- 


to faſten locks, &c, 


i and ful or abounding, manifold, often. NU/TMEG (S.) an aromatick nut or ſpice 
Y KU/MEROUSNESS (S.) abundance, plenty, | brought from the Za/-Indies, very much 
hes largeneſs of number, uſed upon many occaſions; they are incloſed 


NU'MMED (A.) made ſtiff or motionleſs 
with cold, or rendered dead or without 
feeling by pinching, &c, 


parti- 
e latter 


in three different covers, the firſt thin, red- 
diſh, &c. called mace, and by ſome, thought 
improperly, the flower of nutmeg ; this ſur- 


po Wc NESS (s.) fittnefs, deadneſs, dc. thro" | rounds the thell, which is 2 hard, thin, 
t with cold, pinching, ſqueezing, &c. blackiſh cover, under or within which is a 
name; NUMPS or NU/MSCULL (S.) a ſilly, fooliſh, | greenith film, within which is what we call 


ignorant perſon, : 
NUN (S.) a woman that retires from the 
world into a religious houſe, and there, by 


compo- 
divided 


the nutmeg, and is the kernel or fruit; the 
whole commerce of nutmegs is in the hands 
of the Dutch Eaſt-India company; it is re- 


1 folemn vows, obliges herſelf to live unmar- ported that the birds devouring the nutmeg 
% ** ried, under pretence of devoting herſelf go] when ripe, give it back wholly by ſtool, and | 
en ones God's immediate ſervice, | that thus falling to the ground, beſmeared | 


(U'NCHION (S.) a meal between the ſet 
time of dinner and ſupper ; or a piece out 
of the cup-board that boys get as ſoon as 


7 two; 
mpoſite 


with viſcous matter, it. takes root, and ſa 
grows till it produces the tree, 
NU/TRIMENT (S.) food or nouriſhment or 


3 they come from ſchool. 8 any fort or kind, whether ariſing from food 
ating U'NCIATURE (S.) the office of a nuncio. | or warmth, &c, 


EFNU'NCIO (S.) a meſſenger, ambaſſador, or 
miniſter; but is ſeldom applied to any but 
thoſe ſent from the pope. 


ce any 
ent uſe 


uation ; | 
micha UNCUPA'TION (S,) a declaring, publiſh- ples and convenient nouriſhment. | 
1bſolute ing, or ſolemnly affirming any thing in due [NUTRFYTIOUS or NU/TRITIVE (A.) of * 
ales, form, as the laſt will or teſtament of a per- | an agreeable nature, fitted to feed, nouriſh, 
{> call fon, before proper witneſſes, &c. or ſuſtain, or ſupport things in their proper i 
dalla, NUN-EA/TON (S.) in. Warwickſhire, an in- | or natural ftate, by repleniſbing thoſe parts 


different town, whoſe market 18 weekly on 


Bemid- : 
Saturday; diſtant from London 82 compu- 


it gives aut, 

in the ee and 100 meaſured miles. NU/ZZLE (V.) to hide or bury the head in a 
Vurthern UNNERY (S.) a convent or cloiſter for] warm, ſoft, comfortable place, as a young - 
ple and women or nuns only, child does in his nurſe's boſom, ; 


WUPTIAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
Marriage or wedding. | 
PURSE (S.) a woman that makes it her bu- 
ſineſs to attend ſick people, or breed up and 
take care of young children, 


may be 


7 Of be 


NUTRLTION (S.) a natural increaſe, where - 
by that which continually decays of any cer=, 
poreal ſubſtance, is repaired by proper ſup- 


tlzat by labour, &c, are weakned or worn 


NYCTE'LIA (S.) feafts in honour of Bacehus, 
ſo called, becauſe they were celebrated in the” 
nizht; theſe feaſts were kept every three” 
years in the beginning of the ſpring, by the 
light of flambeaux, at which time riotous 


r 


* * nai. — 


twhich RSE (v.) to lock after, or take care of drinking, accompanied with all manner of 
ck aum aged, fick, lame, or other infirm perſons, debauchery, inſolence, and impurity, was 1 
ght by and young children; alſo to feed, nouriſh, practiſed to ſuch a degree, that the Romans 
Unger fiowers, plants, &c. |} were forced to forbid them, upon account of 
as are ERV (s.) among Women, is ſometimes} the horrid diſorders that were committed at | 
; C fot applied to the room or chamber ſeparated on{ them, | 
"gg for the bringing up of young chil-} NY/MPHA (S.) the thin ſmall ſkin that in- 
—w en, Kc, and ſometimes it means the child ſects ate incloſed in, both while they are, in 
ng U | ; the 


which 


O 


viſible transformation; alſo little pieces of 
fleſh in a woman's privities; alſo a hollow 
neſs or void ſpace in the nether lip. 

NYMPHZE/UM (S.) publick batbs in the city 
of Rome, twelve in number, which were 
places of pleaſure, adorned with delight 
fountains, cool grottos, and curious ſtatues 
of nymphs; ſome remains of one of theſe 
baths are till to be ſeen between Naples and 
Mount Veſuvius in Italy; it is a ſquare build- 
ing all of marble, has only one gate of en- 
trance, which leads down by ſome ſteps to 
a large grotto, paved with marble of divers 
colours; the walls are all covered with ſhell- 
work in a curious manner, repreſenting the 

twelve months of the year, and the four car- 
inal virtues ; the water of a curious foun- 
tain, at the entry of the grotto, fills a canal 

that ſurrounds the place which is adorn- 
ed with the ſtatues and pictures of divers 
nymphs, and abundance of other pleaſant 
figures, 

. NYMPHS (S.) heathen goddeſſes, that the 
poets have feigned to be the daughters of 
Oceanut and Thetis, and made them to pre- 

nde over the rivers, ſprings, lakes, and ſeas ; 
they were diſtinguiſhed into Nereides and 
Naiades ; the firſt took care of the ſea-wa- 
ters, and the latter of rivers, fountains, &c. 

they gave allo the name of nymphs to the 
country deities z their Dryades and Hamadry- 
ales were nymphs of foreſts ; their Napeæ, 
mphs of the meadows and groves; and 
their Oreades, nymphs of the mountains; the 
Greeks and Phœnicians called the ſouls of per- 
ſons deceaſed dy this name, believing that the 
fouls of the dead wandered about the places 
where they had taken their greateſt delight 
whilſt they were joined to their bodies, which 
was the firſt reaſon of introducing the ſaeri- 
ficing in groves, and under great trees, as 


ſouls ; and ſo the Greeks imagined their fore- 
fathers, the ancient inhabitants of the coun- 
try, who formerly lived in woods, &c. were 
become Dryades, thoſe that inhabited moun- 
tains Oreades, and the dwellers by the ſea- 
ſhore Nereides, and thoſe that lived by or 
near fountains, rivers, &c. Naiades. 


O, 


S the fourteenth letter of our alphabet, and 
the fourth vowel; it was formerly uſed as 
a numeral letter, for the number eleven, and- 
when marked with a daſh thus, G, it ſtood 
for eleven thouſand ; among the Iriſp, this 
letter at the beginning, or before the name 
of a family, is a character of dignity, as the 


che eg, and after they had undergone ſome j 


* 


being ſuppoſed to be the haunts of departed | 


OAR 

milies among them; it is a cu 
lords of that kingdom to prefix * 
their names, to diſtinguiſh them from wo: 
commonalty ; this letter is likewiſe uſed 2 
an interjection of admiration, calling, de. 
firing, deriſion, and indignation ; among the 
Ancients, it was the hieroglyphick or fm. 
bot of eternity; among Us, as well a; 2. 
mong the Greeks and Latim, this letter i 
frequently wrote and not pronounced, az in 
people, &c, 

OAF (S.) a fooliſh, filly, ignorant wench, t 
fellow; a covetous, miſerly wretch, f 

OA FISH (A.) filly, fooliſh, ignorant, &c, 

OA{FISHNESS (S.) fooliſhneſs, &c. 

OAK (S.) a large timber tree, of which thoſe 
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planks of proper thickneſs, make what we 
call wainſcotting, principally uſed by the ca- 
binet makers and joiners for the infide of 
churches, noblemens houſes, &c, from the 
natural ſtrength and duration of this wood, 
the tree is become the emblem of ſtrength, 
virtue, conſtancy, long-life, &c, 

OA'KAM or OA'KUM (S.) on Ship-brd, 
is old ropes, &c, untwiſted, and fo pulled 
into flax or hemp again; alſo tow, flar, 
or hemp, being ſo employed about a ſhi, 
is called white oakum, which is uſed to drive 
into the ſeams, and all other parts where 
water is ſuppoſed or ſuſpected to come in or 
through, 

OAK BALLS, APPLES, or CONES (S.) 4 
ſort of galls or excreſcences, that naturally 
grow out of the oak. 

OA/KEN (A.) any thing made of oak, er 
ſomething belonging or appertaining to a 
oak, 

OAKHAM or OKE HAM (s.) ſituate in the 
pleaſant valley of Catmouſe, and though it. 
not large, yet it is the county-town of Rats 
landſbire, where the aſſizes and ſeſſions are 
held, the buildings whereof are pretty good, 
eſpecially the church, free- ſchool, and hoſſi 
tal; the caftle.is. gone to decay, and is now 
uſed for holding the aſſizes in, &c. its week 
ly market on Saturday is pretty well ferred 
with proviſions; diſtant from Londan by 
computed, and 94 meaſured miles, 

OAKHA/MPTON or OKEHA'MPTON(s, 
in Devonſpire, a large borough town, tha 
ſends two members to parliament, and! 
governed by a mayor, burgeiles, recordeh 
Kc. hath a very good market for proviſion 
weekly on Saturdays ; diftant from Lond 
160 computed, and 193 meaſured miles 

OAR (S.) an inſtrument wherewith waterm 
and others row boats, gaileys, &c. allo 2 
inſtument for brewers to math their . 
with. 0 

OARS (S.) a boat rowed with two 975 
which paſſengers, upon the river ol 7 


O Kali, O Carrels, Sc. are conſiderable fa- 


— ᷑— — — 


| pay double the price of thoſe boats "_ 
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zowed but by one man, which though they 


wo are the ſame boats that were rowed by two 

n the pair of hands, are called ſcullers, when row- 
ed by only one. 

mY DATH (S.) is a folemn appeal to Almighty 


God, defiring his mercy and protection no 
otherwiſe than the matter or thing affirmed 


open court of before a magiſtrate, appointed 
for that purpoſe, where a perſon is called to 
| give evidence, &c, it is called a legal oarh ; it 
is alſo called a corporal oath, becauſe the per- 
fon layeth his hand upon ſome part of the 
ſcripture, and alſo kifleth the book, the law 
eſteeming it the beſt way of coming at the 
truth, and appoints this phraſe, So help me, 


Me and Ged, to be the concluſion, thereby intimat- 
beau ing, that the ſwearer ſhall pawn his expecta- 
vn into tion of God's bleſſing in this life, and of eter- 


nal ſalvation in the life to come, upon the 
truth of what he ſwears ; ſometimes it means 
a vow or firm reſolution to perform ſome- 
thing, as living chaſtly and ſingly, like the 
nuns and friers ; all profane and falſe ſwear- 
ing is very ſtrictly forbid both in the Old 
and New Teſtament ; as is alſo ſwearing by 
any falſe gods, &c, but when the neceſſity 
or occaſion requires, we may innocently 
and lawfully ſwear and take an oath by the 
true God for the maintenance or diſcovery 
of the truth, 

DA'T-MEAL (S.) flour or meal made of 
cats threſhed, cleanſed, and ground, 

JATS (S.) a ſmall ſort of corn or grain to 
feed horſes with, and ſometimes uſed to 
make bread, 8 | 
JA'ZINESS or OO'/ZINESS (S.) muddineſs, 
ſimineſs, &c. 

AZV or OO'ZY (A.) ſoft, muddy, ſlimy, 
mixed with earth and water, of the conſiſt- 


ate in the ence of batter for puddings, 

ough it ü RAC V or OBDU'RATENESS (S.) 
n of Rats ſubboraneſs, wilfulneſs, obſtinacy, inflexi- 
ſions at bleneſs, | 


VBDURATE (A.) obſtinate, hardened, wil- 


etty goody 
: ful, ſtubborn, Kc. 


and hoſpi⸗ 


ind is now PBEDIENCE or OBE/DIENTNESS (S.) 
its week the ſubmitting to, or complying with the or- 
vell ſerved ders, laws, or commands of another; and 


London 63 


this is of two ſorts or kinds, wiz, active, 


>TON(S. lomething that ſeems grievous or trouble- 
own, th lome is born, without reſiſting or repining 
nt, and | at the authority that impoſes or commands 
„ recorder _ thing or law ſubmitted to, 
proviſo DIENT or OBEDIE/NTIAL (A.) du- 
rom Lond tiful, ſubmiſſive, complying, yielding, or 
miles. obeying, 
n waterme BEISANCE (S.) bowing, or paying reſpect 
vc, allo 4 (0 2 perſon, a congee, or reverence, 
their Wi 3 ( S.) in Architecture, are quadran- 
dilar pyramids, very tall and ſlender, raiſed 
vo men, " 3 % ornament in ſome publick place, to 
r of Joan "6 the extravagant largeneſs of ſome par- 
oats * als tone, or to ſerve as 4 monument of 
row | | 


Flere ſomething is done, and paſſrue, where | 


is true or falſe z and when this is done in| 


O B 1 


ſome memorable tranſaction, frequently in- 

riched with inſcriptions and hieroglyphicks, 

relating to the action or thing deſigned to be 
- commemorated ; ſome affirm. that an obelrk 
and a pyramid differ, that the firſt has a 
very ſmall baſe, and the latter a very large 
one; others ſay an obe/i/} muſt be all of one 
ſtone, whereas a pyramid may be of many; 
the proportions of theſe ſorts of monuments 
_are, that the height ſhould be from nine to 

ten times the thickneſs, and that the thick- 
neſs at top muſt never be leſs than half, nor 
more than three fourths of the thickneſs or 
diameter at bottom; theſe ſort of monu- 
ments were very early in antiquity ; the 
Arabians call them Pbaroab's needles, and 
the Egyptian prieſts the fingers of the ſun 3 
they diftered very much as to their coſtlineſs, 
magnitude, and magnificence; ſome being 
erected by kings, others by noblemen, and 
others by the prieſts; but all of them were 
made of very hard ſtone or a ſort of ſpeck- 
led marble, till after the conqueſt of Egypt, 
and baniſhment of their prieſts by Camb 

Sc. When the Romans Leak. Gn ls 

of the world, they cauſed ſeveral of theſe 

obe l iſts to be tranſported to Rome, one 'of 
which js ſtill remaining; in Printing, the 
mark () which is uſed as a reference to 
ſomething in the margin, goes by this name, 
OBEY! (V.) to ſubmit to, or perform the or- 
ders or commands of another, eſpecially 
thoſe in publick authority, 
OBEY'ING (S.) the complying with, or ſub- 
mitting to the orders or commands of an- 
other. | 
Obeying Signs, the fix ſouthern figns of 
the Zodiack, 
OBJF/CT (V.) to find fault with, to oppoſe, 
to urge reaſons or arguments againſt the do- 
ing of a thing. | | 
O*BJECT (S.) ſomething that occupies the 
ſenſe of ſeeing, and from thence called the 
material obje&?; or it is ſometimes taken for 
the ſubject or matter upon which an art or 
ſcience is built or ſuſpends itſelf ; and ſome- 
times it means a thing or matter that is 
formed in the mind, either by the ſenſation 
of ſomething actually viſible, or purely by 
the ſtrength of imagination. 

Object ay that glaſs in a teleſcope or 
microſcope fixed or put on in that end next 
| to the object. : 
OBJE/CTION (S.) a finding fault with, or 

diſienting from a propoſition laid down by 

another, 
OBJE'CTIVE (A.) ſomething belonging or 
relating to an object. | 
OBJE/CTOR (S.) the perſon that oppoſes any 
argument, or. poſitive aſſertion, one that re- 
fates to give his aſſent to what another per- 
ſon affirms, ſays, declares, or demands. 
O'BIT (S.) in our d Ciſtems, was a funeral 
ſolemnity, or office for the dead, commonly 
performed when the corpſe lay in the church 
unuburiecd 3 


G2 be 1k B: L 
unburied ; ſometimes it ſignifies an anniver- 
ſary office or maſs held yearly in the church 

of Rome, on ſome particular day, in com- 
_  memoration of ſome deceaſed: perſon, 
OBUVTUARY or MO'RTUARY (S.) a re- 
giſter that contained the names of the ſeveral 

| perſons deceaſed, and the days of their in- 
terment ; it is Tometimes uſed for a book 
containing the foundation or inſtitution of 
the ſeveral obits. 

OBJURGA/TION (S.) 

chiding or reproving. 

OBLA'TI (S.) were certain ſecular perſons, 

who out of a miſguided zeal reſigned them- 
ſelves and their eſtates to ſome monaſtery, 
and were thereupon admitted as lay bro- 
thers; ſome were ſo extravagant as to give 


their whole families for the uſe and ſervice of 


the monaſtery, and as far as in them lay, 
oblige their deſcendants to the ſame kind of 
_ ſervitude ; and theſe were admitted by put- 
ting the bell topes of the church round their 
© .mecks, and as a mark of ſervitude, a few 
pence on their heads; theſe were allowed 
religious” habits, but different from thoſe of 
the monks, 555 | 
OBLA'/TIONS. IS.) properly ſignify any of 
:. thoſe things offered or given to God, as a ſa- 
. crifice, &c, and afterwards it came to ſignify 
any thing that was dedicated to the church 
.. x. prieſts; ſuch were the gifts or offerings 
made to the prieſts for ſaying maſs, lega- 
_. cies of dying perſons appointed for any reli- 
- gious uſe whatever; till the 4th century, 
the church or prieſthood had no other main- 
tenance or allowance than the free gifts or 
chlations of the people. ES 
- . OBLECTA'TION (S.) pleaſure, delight, re- 
creation, &c, of any kind, 
.O'BLIGATE (V.) to oblige, compel, bind, 
tie, or force, either by power, good offi- 
ces, &c. 
. OBLIGA'TION (S.) duty, engagement, 
bond or other writing, that requires ſome- 
- thing tq be done; there are various cauſes, 
from whence there are various names of 
theſe obligations, x 
Civil Obligations, thoſe that take their riſe 
from civil authority only, as he ſubmitting 
to an act of parliament, &c, 

Meral Obligations, &c. thoſe that are con- 
cerned only about poſſible things, or caſes, 
as, I evill come and ſee you to-morreav, which 
naturally. implies no extraordinary event 

happening to hinder, | 

Natural Obligations, thoſe that ariſe from 
the law of nature, 

Perpetual Obligations, thoſe that oblige a 
perſon continually, as to honour God, &c, 
O'BLIGATORINESS (S.) of a bindizg, com- 

pelling, or forcing quality or nature. 
C'/BLIGATORY (A.) ſomething that carries 
a a ſort of force, or compulſion along with it. 
CBLVGE (V.) to compel, conftrain, force, 

engage; alſo to favour a perſon by doing a 

kjndnels with or witkcut being required, 


3 


a binding by oath, a | 


OBLIGEF! a pexfon..n 
other obligatory writing is made or gi 
OBLVGING--(A.) binding, Ga 


bond or covenants to do ſomething, -. 


a ſtraight line, &c. in Trigg 


not at its contact form a right angle, it! 
called an oblique line; ſo a plane in Dialling 
that inclines to the horizon, is called ano. 
ligue plane; alſo thoſe people, or that place 
or nation whoſe horizon cuts the equator ob- 
liquely, and the pole is raiſed above the 
horizon equal to the latitude of the place 
are ſaid to have or inhabit an oblique ſphere; 
and they never have their days and nights 
equal, but at the time of the equinox; and 
in Grammar, all thoſe caſes where the ter- 
mination of the noun varies, are called d. 
lique caſes ; fo in Nawigation, when a ſhip 
ſails between the four cardinal points, it is 
called oblique failing ; in Aftronomy, an arch 
of the equator intercepted between the firſt 
point of Aries, and that point of the equater 
which riſes together with a ſtar, &c, is call- 
ed oblique aſcenſion, which is numbered from 
eaſt to weſt, | 
OBLVQUITY (S.) that circumſtance or at- 
tion of a thing that renders it oblique, 
OBLVTERATE (V.) to rub out, to forgt 
blot, cancel, or make void. 
OBLITERA'TION (S.) a rubbing, blotting 
or wathing out, a cancelling or making yoid 
or forgetting, &c. | 
OBLIVION (S.) forgetfulneſs ; alſo an at 
of pardon or forgiveneſs of a prince, where 
by the ſeveral offences of his ſubjects are 
as it were, forgot, rubbed out, or walks 
away, &x. | 
O'BLONG (S.) a vulgar term for what tal 
Geametricians call a rectangle, parallelogram 
or long ſquare, like a counter, 0r ſhuie 
board, &c, any thing that is longer than i 
broad, : 
O'BLOQUY (s.) flander, ill-report, el 
ſpeaking, back-biting, &c. 
OBNO/XIOUS (A.) liable or in danger w! 
puniſhed ; alſo offenſive or diſagreeable. 
OBNO/XIQUSNESS (S.) the ſtate or cond 
tion of a perſon or thing that 1s liable u 
or deſerving of puniſhment, _ 
OBNUBILA!TION (S.) the making or ri 
ing dark with clouds, my. 
O'BOLUS (s.) an ancient ſilxer coin, 1 
the ſixth part of a drachma, or per 
7 pence hali-penny with us; alſo 5 . 
it is balf a ſcruple in weight; it!“ none 
rally taken for the Latin name of out 


penny, though anciently it fignificd the be 
9 


(S.): a perſon to whom a bond 


; ag, tying, compel. 
| ling ; alſo engaging, friendly, or god. 


OBLIGO/R (S.) the perſon that enters into 


OBLVQUE (A.) crooked, afide, awry, ont of 
. J all 6 
gles greater- of leſſer than right 5 
called ob/ique angles; ſo of any two lines that 
fall upon one another, if that which is ſup. 
poſed to be the acting line in its falling, doe 
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- OBSCENE (A.) filthy, debauched, nafty, or | 


OBS 
jece of coin, let the value be what 
our and was therefore univerſally called 


OPREPTITIOUS (A.) clandeſtine, unfair, 


private ; ſo thoſe patents that are, or have 


been obtained irregularly, or without letting 
the truth be known, are thus and 
are in their own nature void. 


immodeſt talk or actions. 


OBSCE/NENESS or OBSCENITY (S.) words 


or actions that indicate impurity, unchaſtity 
lewdneſs, bawdy, or ſmuttineſs, ; 
canera OBSCU'RA (S.) a room where the 
light is prevented from coming in at more 
than one place about the bigneſs of a ſhil- 
ling, in which a glaſs being fixed, conveys 
the rays from external objects to a wall, or 
ſheet hung up on purpoſe to receive them, 
where whatever paſſes without, is ſeen per- 
fectly within, 
OBSCURA'TION (S.) a darkening, or ren- 
dering a place or thing not capable of being 
ſeen ; alſo a diſguiſing a ſtory or argument, 
ſo that the truth cannot be perceived, 
OBSCU'RE (A.) dark, gloomy ; alfo unintel- 
ligible, difficult; alſo a perſon in a private 
ſtation or capacity that * retixed or un- 
known. 
OBSCU'RE (V.) to render a thing dark or dif- 
ficult; alſo to hide, blemiſh, or ſecrete the 
excellencies of another. 
OBSCU'RITY or OBSCU/RENESS (S.) in 
Scripture, it means ſorrow, grief, ſadneſs, 
and ſometimes the grave, &c, alſo wilful 
ignorance and hardneſs of heart; and in 
common Speech, privateneſs of living; alſo 
darkneſs, difficulty, &c. 
OBSECRA'TION (S.) an earneſt begging, de- 
fring, or intreating; and in Rhctorick, it is 
that figure; whereby the orator implores the 
aſſiſtance of ſome other being diftin& from 
himſelf, whether it be God, or man, &c, 
UBSEQUIES (S.) funeral rites, or honours 
pad to the dead willingly and chearfully by 
the living, thereby to ſhew their reſpect to 
the deceaſed, 
VBSE'QUIOUS (A.) complaiſant, ſubmiſſive, 
dutiful, obliging, &c, : 
VBSE'/QUIOUSNESS (S.) a willingneſs or rea- 
auß to pleaſe, an earneſt deſire to oblige or 
atisfy, 
VBSERVABLE (A.) worthy or deſerving to 
be taken notice of, minded or kept in me- | 


. | 
PBSERVABLENESS (S.) the merit, deſert, 
or gpg of any thing that makes it 
my EE being regarded, g or per- 
BSERVANCE (S.) the fulfilling, perform- 
ing, and keeping the laws, ordinances, and | 
commands of our ſuperiors, whether civil 
or religious. : 


BSE'RVANOES (8.) rules, orders, laws or 


„ 
IBSE/RVANT (A.) dutiful, obedient, difi- 


word or promiſe. | 0 = 
OBSERVANTINES (S.) a branch of the 
Franciſcan order, or part of the Gray Fri- 
ers, who are thus called upon account of 
obliging themſelves by ſtrict vows to a rigid 
obſervation of the rules of their profeſſion. 
OBSE'RVANTNESS (S.) dutifulneſs, teſpet- 

fulneſs, diligent care to perform or keep one's 

word or promiſe. 


minding, regarding, doing or performing 

ſomething according to rule, order, or law ; 

and ſometimes a note, rematk, or conſe- 
quence that does or may follow from ſome- 
thing laid down or done; and ſometimes it 

means only taking the heights, diſtances, &c. 

of the ſun, moon, ſtars, &c, with proper 

inſtruments, &c, for various purpoſes, eſpe- 
cially for finding the latitude and longitude 

of particular places, &c. 

OBSERVA'TOR (S.) one who is either ap- 
pointed, or talces upon himſelf the office of 
regarding or looking after, or into other 

people's manners or behaviours; alſo a mo- 
nitor in a ſchool, &c. 

OBSERVATORY (S.) a houſe or proper 
place built and accommodated with all man- 
ner of inſtruments, &c. for aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations in order to make proper improve- 
ments, and regulations for the calculating 
eclipſes, &c, finding the regular ſyſtem of 
the planets, particularly that of the moon, 
whoſe irregularities require more than ordi- 
nary pains to compoſe into a compleat ſyſ- 
tem, than any of the others; for which rea- 

ſon there have been divers places built, and 

furniſhed both with perſons and inſtruments, 
the moſt noted of which in Europe are thoſe 
of Tycho Brahe in the iſhand of Ween, be- 
tween the coaſts of Schonen and Zeland, in 
the Baltck, where the labours of 20 years 


That at Paris, erected by Lewis XIV. to 
obſerve the. ſtars and planets, and alſo the 
congelations, confrigerations, indurations, 
conſervations, &c, of the air and other me- 
teors ; for which purpoſe the building is 
four ſquare, anſwering, to the four cardinal 
points of the world, raifed 80 foot from 
the ground, and its foundation as much be- 
low it ; it is three tories high; with a ter- 
raſs on the top of it, from whence the 
whole horizon appears flat, and even the 
ſtair-caſe 13 a very curious contrivance, be- 
ing after the manner of a ſcrew, and ſo or- 
dered, that from the bottom there is a full 
ſight of the ſtars, that paſs the zenith ; this 
place is likewiie well furniſhed with proper 
inſtruments and learned men, who - have 
publiſaed ſeveral uſeful matters relating to 
aſtronomy and geography, &c. The royal 
Obferwatory at Greezworch near London, found- 
ed by King Charlies II. and attended far 


cuſtoms for any fect or ſociety 
, y to obſetve, | 
Paticuiarly thole of monaſteries, 


O 0 | * 


produced what is called his catalogue, & c. 


gent, reſpectful, punctual in keeping one's, 


OBSERV A'TION (S.) ſometimes fignifies the 


OBS 


2 great. many years by Mr. Flamſteed, whoſe 


1 indelagigeble induſtry and accurate {kill have 
produc 
nefit of all the admirers of aſtronomy; there 


is now ſcarce any univerſity or college where 
the mathematicks are taught or ſtudied, but 


what are furniſhed with ebſerwatories for the 


ſame purpoſe, tho' far ſhort of thoſe men- 


tioned above, The late emperor of China, 
at the interceſſion of ſome miſſionaries, alſo 
erected a ſumptuous obſervatory at Pekin, 
which is furniſhed with ſome very large in- 


ſtruments, but not ſo curiouſly made or con- 


trived as the European ones. 

OBSE/RVE (V.) to mind, heed, keep, live 
by, or ſubmit to the rules, orders, and com- 
mands of another; alſo to think or meditate 
upon, carefully watch, look after, or take 
notice of any perſon or thing, ſometimes to 
imitate, and ſometimes to puniſh, &c. allo 
to make aſtronomical obſervations, in order 
to find the latitude or longitude of places, 
and ſo to find their bearing and diſtance for 
the uſes of navigation and geography, &c. 
BSERVER (S.) one that looks on, or over 
a perſon or thing, to take notice how, or 
what is done; and in Aſtronomy, it particu- 
larly means the perſon that watches the 
coming of the ſun, moon, or ſtars, to the 
meridian, the eclipſes of the ſatellites or lu- 
minaries, &c. 


O 


OBSE/SSION. (S.) a ſurrounding, encompaſs- | 


ing, beſieging, &c. and when conſidered 


phyſically, is what is called madneſs 5 but |. 


| religiouſly, it means being poſſeſſed or influ- 


enced by ſome evil ſpirit or devil; tho' the 


nice diſtinguiſhers ſay, that poſſeſſion con- 


ſiſts in the devil's actually entering and re- 


fiding in the afflicted perſon; but obſeſſion, 
they ſay, is when without entering into the 
body of the perſon, he beſieges him with- 
out, and torments or diſturbs him like a 
troubleſome gueſt, who follows and teazes 
the perfon from whom he reſolves to get 
Jome advantage; the marks of this diſorder 
are ſaid to be the being lifted up into the air,- 


and thrown. down with violence againſt the 
ground without being hurt, to ſpeak ftrange | 


languages that the perfon had never learned, 
&c. ; 

- OBSIDIONAL CROWN (S.) a crown or 

wreath the Romans honoured ſuch of their 

generals with, as had delivered the Roman 

army, when at any time they were befieged 

or ſurrounded by their enemies; this crown 

was made of graſs or berbs found upon the 

. ſpot or ſoil where the action was performed, 

and made and put on by the ſoldiers ; like- 

wiſe to thoſe who held out, or raiſed the 

ſiege of a town, fortreſs, &c, 

OBSOLE TE (A.) grown old and out of uſe, 

laid by, or diſcontinued, 

QOBSOLE'TENESS (S.) the ſtate or condition 

of a word, faſhion, law, or cuſtom that js 


large volumes for the uſe and be- 


OBY 


O'BSTACLE (S.) any thing that hinders cr 


grown old, or out of uſe, 


prevents a perſon from doing ſomething that on 
he is defirous to do or accompfiſh. oY 
O'BSTINACY or O'BSTINATENESS (x, OBt 
ſtubbornneſs, wilfulneſs, reſoluteneis, deter. 1 
minedneſs, inflexibleneſs altho' in the wrong. on 
O'BSTINATE (A.) ſelf-willed, reſolute, de Le 
termined, reſolved, that will not 3 ft 
to the advice or counſel of others. 5 
OBSTRE'PEROUS (A.) noily, loud, bawlirg — 
quarrelſome, _ = 
OBSTRE'/PEROUSNESS (s.) the quality, in- — 
clination, diſpoſition, or action of making 2 0 
loud noiſe, din, or quarrelſome brawling, _ 
OBSTRU'/CT (V.) to hinder, ſtop, ſhut up, — 
pre vent, to diſappoint, ; ee 
OBSTRU'CTION (S.) a hindrance, ſtoppage, yl 
prevention, or diſappointment ; in Ptyjc, bent 
it is the ſhutting or ſtopping up the poies or 
paſſages of the body, either by contraction —— 
or by the entrance of ſome foreign body into I 
them. | gangs 
OBSTRU'CTIVE (A.) of a hindering or pr- „ 
ventive nature. times 
OBSTRU/ENCY (S.) the quality or diſpo- 71G a6 
fition of things or medicines that condenſe OCCA! 
the pores of the body, or allay the rapid or die? 
too ſwift motion of the blood. . 
OBSTUPEF ACTION (S.) a ſtupifying, afto- OCCArs 
| Niſhing, abaſhing, amazing, &c. or aff 
OBTAIN (V.) to get or acquire what a perſon ocem 
was ſolicitous after, or deſirous of. ' or tha 
 OBTENEBRA/TION (S.) a clouding or mik- tor & 
ing dark. hemi, 
OBTESTA/TION (s.) an earneſt requef, a —.— 
ſolicitous or preſſing deſire, &c. 64 rizon 
| OBTRECTA'TION (S.) a ſlandering er evil- of th 
ſpeaking of a perſon, eſpecially while he is from 
abſent or behind his back, from th 
OBTRU'DE (V.) to force or impoſe upon a OCCIDE! 
perſon ſomething contrary to his inclination, the 4h 
OBTRU'SION (S.) a rude or forcible thruſting 1 6 
into a perſon's company, or compulſion 10 ſets afte 
| ſomething diſpleaſing to him. | OCCIDF! 
OBTU'SE (A.) blunt-pointed, heavy, dul. thing in 
- witted, &c, in Trigenometry, thoſe angles OCcuiLT 
that contain more than go degrees, or ate Occult 
greater than @ right angle, are called obtuſe Ke. peo1 
angles. : fiſt 
OBTU'SENESS (S.) bluntneſs, dull eie, ſchene 
pointed, or witted. ä or with 
OBVENTIONs (S.) in the old Law Bui, when the 
ſometimes fignified offerings, gifts, or pre- is ſerved 
ſents made to the prieſt or church ; and ſome- e 
times the rents, incomes, or revenues of divers bo 
ſpiritual Iiving. | 52 Whereof | 
O'BVIATE (V.) to take away, prevent, ma tone, Ec. 
clear, &c. and this word is commonly 2 | Occult 
plied to difficulties or objections made * monſtratic 
argument or thing, which are faid to be upon fact 
viated by being illuſtrated, cleared or ® found out 
ſwered, and the truth made to appear pe OCCULT A) 
fectly intelligible, (cen or u or renderi 
— S (A.) plain, eaſy to be feen e time a 
er . 
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© fitteſt or propereſt time to do or perform 


OC O 


O'BVIOUSNESS'(S.) eafineſs or plainneſs to 


OBUMBRAYFION' (S.) an overſhadowing, 
hiding, or concealing. TORS 
OCCASION (S.) a goddeſs honoured by the 

old heathens, as one Who preſided over the 


y thing,” and was commonly repreſented in 

| — em f naked woman, bald behind, 
with a long lock on her forehead, with one 
of her feet in the air, the other on a wheel, 
holding a raror in one hand, and a fail in the 


a O CT 
OCCU/LTNESS (S.) the qualfty or batute of 
thoſe things that are obſcured or id from our 
comprehenſion or underſtandidg. 
O/CCUPANPT or OCCUPIER (s.) the poſ- 
ſeſſor, enjoyer, or uſer of any thing; in Lazy, 
if a tenant holds lands, &c, for the term of 
+ another's life, and ſuch tenant die firſt; leaving 
that ether to ſurvive, he that firſt enters to 
hold that term out is called an'vrenpant';' fo if 
a tenant for his own life grant over his eftate 
to another, if the grantee dies, there ſhall be 
an occupant, Wi e 


$65 1% 


other; her feet were alſo winged, and the  OCCUPA/TION (S.) a trade, bufineſs, or em- 


heel in continual motion, to ſhew that op- 
portunity is always inconſtant and momen- 


tary, ſo that if not made uſe of when it of- 
fers, it ſoon flips away, leaving repentance 
| behind it as a' perpetual companion; this 
word has various meanings with us at this 
time ; for ſometimes it ſignifies a fit, conve- 
nient, or proper time to do or perform any 
thing in; and ſometimes it ſigniſies neceſſity 
or want of another's aſſiſtance ; and ſome- 
times it means a reaſon why a perſon does, 
or does not perform any thing, 
OCCASIONAL (A.) accidental, according as 
time or opportunity requires, caſual ; alſo 
cauſe, reaſon, &c. - | 
OCCASIONS (S.) neceſſary buſineſs, concerns 
or eee eee e 


O'CCIDENT (S.) the weft part of the worle, 


or that part of the horizon, where the equa- | 


tor or a ſtar therein, deſcends into the lower 
hemiſphere; but it is frequently, though im- 
properly, taken for all that arch of the ho- 
rizon, which defines the occidual amplitude 


of the ſtars; formerly the weſt was reckoned| 


from the Fortunate Iſlands, but now generally 
from the Azores. e WAS 

OCCIDU/NTAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the weſt, weſtern, towards or inclining to 
it; ſoa ſtar is ſaid to be occidental, when it 
ſets after the ſun. | | 


OCCIDE/NTALNELS (S.) the ſituation of any 


thing in or towards the weft, 
OCCULT (A.) dark, hid, unknown, fecret. 
Occult Line, in conſtructing any ſcheme, 
&, geometrically, is a line that is only af- 
fiſting or helpful to the compleating the 
ſcheme, and is therefore drawn very ſmall 
or with ſome matter that will rub out again, 
when the purpoſe for which it was intended 
is ſerved. | 


Occult Dualities, are ſuch properties that 


divers bodies are endowed with, the cauſe] 


whereof is unknown, as that of the load- 
ſtone, &c, | | | 
Occult Sciences,” are ſueh as have no de- 
monſtration accompanying them, but depend 
upon facts, which are oftener miſtaken than 
found out; ſuch as magick, aſtrology, &c. 
TATION (S.) a hiding, concealing, 
or rendering private; in Afronomy, it is all 
e time any ſtar or planet is hid from our 


ö 


| 


ployment ; in Law, it is the putting a man 
out of his freehold in time of war; it is alſo 
uſed to expreſs the holding tenure, or poſ- 
ſeflion of lands or tenements. 1 
O' cC CUP (v.) to uſe or poſſeſs; alſo to deal 
or trade in any commodity z alſo to know, 
or carnally lie with'a woman. 3 
O/CCUPYING (S.) ufing, poſſeſſing, enjoy - 
ing, &c, | A 
OCCUR (V.) to happen, or meet by chance, 
perſon or thing on purpoſe, ' 
OCCU'/RRENCES (S.) the ſeveral” matters, 
| things or bufineſs that happen or core to 
paſs by chance, or accidentally; alſo the ſe- 
veral particulars' that make up à news- 
paper, bee ee un IO RS 
OCCU'RRING or OCCU'RRENT(A;) offer- 
ing, meeting, happening, coming to paſs, 
K&ec. ? 1. = FUL SPIG „gat 
O'CEAN (S.) ſometimes fignifies the univerſal 
aſſemblage of waters that ſurround or en- 
compaſs the whole earth; and ſometimes 
only a part, or great ſea, as the Ar/antick 
ocean, or that between Europe and Afeita on 
the weſt, and America on the eaſt, c. fo 
they ſay the German ocean, &c. among the 
Ancients, it was the god of the fea, and ſaid 
to be the fon of heaven and Va, the huſ= 
band of Terhys, and the father ef Rivers and 
Fountains; he was alſo called the father of 
all things, upon that principle that water was 
the ſeed of the univerſe, "BY OTE! 918 
OCHLO/CRASY (S.) a govenntnent, wherein 
the common people bear the ſway,” 2 
O'CKAMY (S.) a fort of mixed metal; for- 
merly much uſed for ſpoons and ether vtenfils, 
in which braſs was a principal ingredient, but 
now left off, in the room of which the bath 
metal, both white and yellow, and ſeveral 
other compoſitions are now uſed for buttons, 
buckles, ſpoons, c. W . 2 
O'CKINGHAM (S.) in Ber#fire, is à large 
well frequented town, containing ſeveral 
ſtreets, with a handſome miarket houſe in the 
midſt of the town ; its market is weekly on 
Tueſday, when befides proviſions,” large quan- 
tities of filk ſtockings are brought, the ma- 
nufacture of this place and the neighbouring 
villages ; diſtant from London 28 compoted, 
and 33 meaſured mile. 


bit in an eclipſe. 


OC TAE“ DRON or OCTAHEDRON (S.) a 
O O 2 : 


% 


to throw or put one's ſelf in the way of a 


ſolid 


I 
3 
; 


o CU 
ſolid geometrical figure, contained under 
eight equal and equilateral triangles, | 
©'CTAGON{S.)/a' figure or plane contained 
under eight7equal ſides and angles. 
OCTANGULAR (A.) ſomething that hath 
eight angles. 1: Hẽ | 
O'CTANT (S.) a mathematical inſtrumen: 
that contains 45 degrees, or the one eighth 
part of a circle; with the Afrologers, it is 
when one planet is in aſpect or poſition to 
another 45 degrees. f To 
O'CTAPLA (S.) a book, particularly the Bi- 
ble, that is wrote or printed in eight lan- 
guages or verſions. d ; 
O'CTAVE (S.) is a Miſical term, and ſigni- 
ſies an interval of eight inclufive ſounds, or 
different degrees of tone; ſome make no 
difference between the uniſon and fave ; 
but the truth is, there. is a great deal, for the 
vibrations of the acuter tone are twice re- 
peated for once of the graver; ſo that the 
© proportion of . ſound forming the two ex- 
tremes of an Fave, are in numbers or lines, 


as 2 to 1, ſo that two chords or ſtrings of | 


the ſame matter, thickneſs, and tenſion, one 
© whereof is double the length of the other, 
produces the 'o#ave:;z this is alſo called the 
Aiapaſon z the diviſion of the «fave forms 
all the poſſible chords that can be made. 
OerAvEsS (S.) in the jr? Ages of Chriftia- 
uuley, were certain repetitiuns of the ſervice of 
*- rhe grand feſtivals, the eighth day after the 
© feſtival itſelf, which were obſerved in the 
Emliſb church up to the Saxon times, called 
by them the Lias. | 
OCTAYVO' (S.) among the Printers and Book- 
ſellers, is a book ſo printed, that eight 
leaves ot ſixteen pages make but one ſheet 
of paper, as is this you now read, | 
OCTENNIAL (A.) any thing: done or re- 
peated every eighth year. | 
OCTHO'/DES (S.) in Medicine, are ulcers, 
whoſe ſides are callous, or of the nature of 
- *-warts; and not malignant. 3 
OCTOBER (S.) by the legal account was 
formerly the eighth month of the year; 
and was therefore ſo. called by the Rbwans ; 
bat now by the legal as well as vulgar ac- 
count, the tenth; it is alſo the name 
”of ſtrong beer or ale, that is uſually brewed 
about that time, and therefore ſo called; the 
Painters repreſent this month in a garment 
of the colour of decaying leaves and flowers, 
being crowned with a garland of oak leaves 
wich -kcorns, holding in his right hand a 
| ſcorpion; and in his left a baſket filled with 
- cheſnuts, medlars, ſervices, &c. TIS 
O'CTOSTYLE- (S.) is any building that has 
eight pitkars or columns in front. | 
Q'CULAR (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
cyes or ſight; alfo any thing clear, plain, 
ot vifible; ſo cculur demonfiration is any 
ching that is evident or elcar to the ſight, ſo 
that no diſpute can be made of the truth or 


4 


| 


; 


; 


O DO 
anatomy that teaches. the conſtruction 2 
ſituation of the eyes and their — 
with the diſeaſes and infirmities thereunta 
belonging, and their cure. 
ODD (A.) the quality of a number being un- 
even, as 7, 9, 15, 31, &c.. alſo any thing 
that is ſtrange, himſical, or unaccountable 
O'DDNESS (S.) unevenneſs of number: alſo 
the fantaſtical humourſomneſs of a perſon's 
temper or diſpoſition ; alſo. the uncommon- 
neſs of a draught, picture, or other fancy- 
work; alſo the ſingularity of the manner or 
form of any thing whatever. 
ODE (S.) among the Ancients, Ggnified a ſong 
or poctical compoſition fit for ſinging, which 
was uſually performed with the inſtrument 
called the lyre accompanying the voice, in 
honour ..of their gods, heroes, and great 
men, and ſometimes upon other ſubjects, 
from whence ſuch poems were in general 
called lyric. poems; in the Madern Poem, it 
1s what is called a lyric poem, confiſting of 
long and ſhort verſes, diſtinguiſhed into 
ſtanza's, wherein the ſame meaſure is con- 
ſtantly preſerved, to commemorate or praiſe 
ſome noble actions, or great men, as thoſe 
of Prior, Melſied, Sc. The diſtinguiſhing 
character of this ſort of poetry is ſweetneſs 
the poet endeavouring to ſooth his auditors 
or readers by the variety of the verſe, and 
the delicacy of the words, the beauty of the 
numbers, and a choice of ſuch things as are 
moſt beautiful in themſelves for the ſubject 
of his deſcription, 1 1 
ODE UM (S.] a place among the Arcierts 
where the muſicians practiſed, tried, or te- 
hearſed their muſick, before they played in 
the publick theatres; alſo where muſical 
prizes were ſtrove for by the ſeveral per- 
formers ;_ ſometimes it ſignifies the choir of 
a church, where they ſing the ſervice, 
O'/DIHAM (S.) a ſmall corporate town in 
Hampſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Sa- 
tutday; diſtant. from London 34 computed, 
and 41 meaſured miles. 
O DIN (S.) a god among. the 


ancient Dana, 


certainty therco . 1992 
©'CL LIST (S.) one ſkilled in that part of 


who together with another called Ther, was is the di 
ſuppoſed to prefide over battles. and warlike vered Fax 
affairs; ſome learned men imagine, that in Orr 
theſe and ſeveral others of the northern del- poſin ” 
ties were magicians, who by their art per. rules wh: | 
ſuaded the people into a belief of their being OECUMEN 
the gods they worſhipped, only for the a4. the uni 
vantage of commerce among them they al- aceibngs! 
ſumed human forms. 225 general co 
O'DIOUS (A.) hateful, deſpiſed; alſp hainous, OEDEMA 
ſhameful, ridiculous, &c, : a general | 
O'DIOUSNESS (S.) ſhamefulneſs, abomint- Whatever 
bleneſs, hainouſneſs, hatefulneſs. loft, inſent 
O'/DIUM (S.) ſcandal, hatred, grudge, blame, tuitous ma 
cenſure, reproach, there is no 
ODONTACRA (S.) the ſurgeon's name for preſſure of 
an inſtrument wherewith they draw teeth, Iympha ex 
OPO'NTALGY (S.) the dilcaſe called the into a jelly 
tooth- ach. ; | Or (Part, ) f 
ObDON. longing to 
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oDO/NFICKS (8) medicines applied to, or 


proper for the tooth-ach.'- 
SOUR (s.) the ſcent or ſmell that any 
thing emits. | | 


ODOURYFEROUS or ODORI'FEROUS(A.) 


ſweet· ſmelling or pleaſant-ſcented. 


ODOVURT'FEROUSNESS 62 ſwettneſs of 


ſcent; pleaſantneſs of ſmell, ce. 


O'DOURS (S.) perfumes, or any ſweet or 


pleaſant ſmells, 4 ld 
ODY'SSEE (S.) Homer's relatien of the ad- 
ventures of Ulyſes'in his return from the 
ſiege of Troy, and is the famous epick poem 
that is juſtly eſteemed the greateſt maſter- 
piece that ever appeared in the word. 
OECONO'MICAL or OECONOo/MICK (A.) 
ſomething belonging to the art of good 
huſbandry, or the regular management of a 
private family. | a 
OECONOMICRS (S.) the ſcience, rules, or 
art of managing a family after a commodi- 
ous and regular manner, grounded upon ex- 
perience and a regular chain of conſequences 
following from certain premiſes laid down. 
OECONOMIST (S.) one who manages, di- 
- rets, or prudently behaves in any affair of 
moment. n | 
GECO'NOMY (S.) good management or re- 
gularity in private families; alſo prudent be- 
- haviour in any affair whatever ; in Phyfick, 
the animal &cononty is properly the ſcience'of 
anatomy enlarged, taking in not only the 
- firufture and parts of a human body, but 
alſo their uſe, together with the nature and 
cauſes of life, health, and diſorders that pro- 
cuce or cauſe diſeaſes, &c. In Architecture, it 
is properly the ſeientifick part, which being 
duly applied, not only directs the proper 
method of taking due meaſures and propor- 
tions, but alſo by conſidering the materials, 
aſcertains the charge of any ſtructure before 
it is begun; in Scripture, the legal or J 
ſp conny is that ſtem of laws or obſer- 
vations, that nation or people were / obliged 
to perform and obſerve, both in their religi- 
ous and moral ſtate; the Chriſtian economy 
is the diſpenſation of grace and mercy deli- 
vered to mankind by Chrift and his diſciples ; 
in Oratory, it is the regular ordering or diſ- 


poſing the ſpeech or ſubject according to the 1 


rules of art. | | 
OECUMENICAL (A.) ſomething relating to 
the univerſe or the whole world, upon which 
account the church-men-call the four ſirſt 
general councils by this name, | 
OEDE/MA. or UNDV/'MIA (S.) ſometimes is 
2 general term for any ſwelling or tumour 
whatever, but more particularly for a white, 
loft, inſenſible tumour, proceeding from pi- | 
tultous matter heaped up together, in which 


there is no pulſe, but it yields eaſily to the 


preſſure of the fingers; ſometimes it is the 


!ympha extravaſated „and ſo transformed. 
into a jelly. . i 5 


* 


O FF 
OFF (part.) ſometimes means at a great diſ- 
tance, and ſometimes only bare ſeparation, &c. 
O'FFAL (S.) waſte or refuſe fragments of meat, 
c. alſo the entrails of any creature. 
OFFE/NCE (S.) any crime or mifdeeneanour, 
treſpaſs or fault committed, wrong, abuſe, 
or ſcandal given. f 
OFFEND (V.) to injure, affront, break 
through, or act contrary to the laws, com- 
mands, or orders of our ſuperiors ot others. 
OFFENSIVE (A.) diſpleaſing, abuſive, in- 
jurious, hurtful,” that ſtands ready to attacle 
or fall an enemy, &c. 265 
OFFEN SIVENESS (S.) the affronting ox diſ- 


OFFER (V.) to ſtrive, endeavour, p 
preſent, give, dedicate, propound, or un- 
dertake any thing. C e 
OFF ERING (S.) an oblation, facrifice, gift, 
or preſent; the Jeu had ſeveral kinds of 
offerings, which they preſented at the temple; 
ſome were free - will offerings, and others were 
of obligation; the firſt- fruits, the tenths and 
the ſin- oſſerings were of obligation; the peace- 
offerings, vows, eſferings of wine, oil, bread, 
and other things, which were made to the 
temple, or tc the miniſters of the Lord, 
+ were called offerings of devotion; the Habretus 
called all forts of sfferings Corban. 
OFFE'RTORY (S.) the place in the church 
where the people's oſferings or gifts were 
kept; in the church of Rome, it isa part of 
the ſervice or anthem ſung to or played upon 
an organ, &c. while the people are making 


their offerings. 67 S d 
OFFICE (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the employ - 
ment or proper buſineſs that a perſon is ap- 
pointed to do or perform; and ſometimes it 
means the place where buſineſs is tranſacted 
or performed; ſometimes it ſigniſies the good 
or ill ſervice that one perſon does to ano- 
ther; and ſometimes the ſerviee or devotions 
of a national church, ndnd 
O'FFICER (S.) in general, ſignifies any perſon 
that has a peculiar poſt or bufineſs appointed 
him; and in Var, ſignifies thoſe that have 
the command, rule, or m ement, and 
mere ſtrictly, only thoſe that have eommiſ- 
ſions, viz, all from the general to the enſign 
or cornet, and are thus diſtinguiſhed, wiz. 
general officers, which are thoſe that have 
power not only over one regiment, troop or 
company, but in general over a body com- 
poſed of ſeveral regiments, vix. the general, 
- lieutenant-general, brigadier- general, colonel, 
quarter- maſter, and adjutant- generals; field 
officers, are thoſe who have the command of 
a whole regiment, and not only over one fin- 
gle troop or company, Which are. the-colo- 
nel, lieutenant-colonel, and major; warrant 
and ſtaff-oficers,. are thoſe who have not the 
king's commiſſion, but are appointed by the 
coionels and captains, as the quarter-matters, 
ſerjeants, corporals; along with theſe. are 


OF (Part,) ſomething deſcended from, or be- 
longing to another, 


allo reckoned the chaplains and ſurgeons ; at 
00 3 | - 


Court, 


agreeable or injurious quality of any thing. ; \ 
Ty 


OGE 

Court, n Raf officer is one that bears a white 
ye Jef fie one. and when they | 
80 abroad, have a white ſtaff carried before 
them by a foutman þare-heaced, as the lod | 
ſteward, lord chamberlain, or lord treaſurer 
ſo the political officers are the mayors, ſhes 
riffs, &c, of corporations, &c, and the officers 

of joſtice are the judges, &c. 35 
O'FFICES (S.) in Architecture, are the ſeveral 
buildings or apartments that belong to a pa- 
lace, &c. that are not immediately conſidered 
as the main or principal , building, ſuch as 
ſtables, coach- houſes, lodging- rooms for ſer- 

vants, & c. 


ſervant or apparitor of a judge of the civil 


a circle,” and others form them from two 
equilateral triangles; this term is alſo uſeq 
for an arch or branch of 'a Gothick vault 
which inflead of being circular, pa n 
gonally from one angle- to another, and 
fotms a croſs between the othe 
| which makes the ſides of a ſquare, 
the arches are diagonals; in the centre or 
middle, where the ogrves cut or croſs each 
other, is uſually cut the form of a roſe, or 
cul de lamp; the members or mouldings of 
the gives are called nerves, branches, or 
reins, and the arches which ſeparate the ogize 
my k double arches, | | 
OFFVCIAL (S.) in the Spiritual Court, is the O'GLE (V.) to look wiſhfully or hard at 2 
perſon, but commonly, means to look (lily and 
law z alſo the deputy of a biſhop or an ec- | r er | 
S.) in the Cant Language, are the 


cleſiaſtical judge; and ſometimes it means O'GLES ( 


only the deputy of an arch-geacon, 


 OFFICIALTY (S.) that court or juriſdiction, | O'GLING (S.) looking at a handſome woman, 
| a feaſting upon the charms of a beautiful 


where an official or deputy is head, 


OFFI'CIATE (V.) to perform, act, or do 


ſomethieg for one's ſelf or another, : 
OFFVCINALS (S.) in Phyfich, are ſuch medi- 
cines as are appointed to be made and kept 
for uſe in the apothecaries ſnops by the col- 
lege of phyſicians, that ſo extemporaneous 
. preſcriptions may be immediately made up and 
applied to ſuch patients as want them. 
CFFIV/CIOUS (A.) ready, willing, or forward 


to do any thing for another; and ſometimes | 
means a buſy- body, or one defirous to know, | 
or forward to be concerned with what does not 


belong to them. 


or obligingneſs to do any thing for another. 
O'FFING (S.) in the Sea Language, is as 
much as to ſay, out, in, or towards the 
open ſea, &c. 9 
O/FF.SCOW/RING (S.) the ſcum, dregs, or 
refuſe part of a thing; and particularly ap- 
plied to the loweſt or meaneſt ſort of the 


ä OFF-SE'T 8 (S.) in Gardening, are young 
+ ſhoots which grow from bulbous or tuberous 
Oath... ++; 


Q/FFSPRING (s.) that which is begot and 


brought forth by another, as fruit, children, 


or young ones. | 
O'FFWARD (A.) is when a ie is aſhore, 
aud heels to the water, or When her ſtern 
lies towards the ſea, | 
OFT, O'FTEN, or O'FTENTIMES (Part.) 
frequently, or many times over, repeatedly, 
- O'FTENNESS (5.) the By nope or many 
times that a thing has been ſaid or done, 
OGEE! or Q'GIVE (S.) among the Forners, 
is the ſame with eymatium among the Archi- 
telts, being à moulding or ornament, con- 
_ fiſting of two parts or members, the one 
8 convex, the other concave, or what they 
call a round and a hollow, repre ſenting the 
form of a great 8; when theſe are con- 


OFFI'CIOUSNESS (s.) readineſs, willingneſs, | 


4 
. 
q 


's 
q 


ſtructed geometrically for large work, ſome 
make ei 


component part the quadrant of 


eyes. 


O K E 


countenance, ſhape and mien. 


OH (Part.) a term of exclamation or crying out, 


either for wonder, pain, or deteſtation. 


OIL (S.) is the expreſſed juice of olives, lin- 
ſeeds, almonds, &c. it being liquid, fatty, 
unctuous, and inflammable z it is obtained 
after various manners, and ſerves for as many 
purpoſes; in all the Popiſh countries, it is 
much in eſteem for eating with falads, &c. 
and for burning in lamps; there are vey 
large quantities extracted from or boiled out 
of the larger fort of fiſh, ſuch 2s whales, &c. 
which is uſed by the ſoap-makers, curtiers, 
leather-drefſers, &c. and for the common 
lamps in the ſtreets; the Painters generally 
uſe linſeed- oi for all out-door work, and 
for curious work, ſuch as figures, 2 
marbling, &c, within doors, they uſe nut. 


reQified. | 


the bill 


O/IL-BAG (S.) a veſſel in birds replete with 
an unctuous ſubſtance, ſecreted by one, ſome- 
. times two glands, for that purpoſe diſpoſed 
among. the feathers, which being preſſed by 
or head, emits its oily matter, for 


the dreſſing and pruning their feathers. 


OVLET or 'LET-HOLE (S.) a fmall round 
hole, worked all round to prevent tearing 
or ſtretching, made in the edges of womens 


ſtays, ſails, &c. to put a ſmall cord or lace 


in to draw them t 
OI'NTMENT or U'NGUENT (S.) an undu- 
ous medicine outwardly” applied to wounds, 
bruiſes, ulcers, &c. of a'thickiſh confiſtence, 


ether, &c. 


but eaſily diſſolvable, either by the inflam- 


mation 


of the part affected, or the fire 5 


there are a great number of different __ 
orniments, according to the ingredients int , 
compoſitions uled, and the deſigns they ut 


applied 


OK RR (S.) a yellow, 
earth or ſemi- metal, 


copper, 


for. 
dry, fat, ſoft, foſſil 
found fometimes in 
"lead, and filver mines, and ſome- 


times in a bed or mine alone by itlelf; 5 
valued by ſome for a proper flux for 9 4 
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O LI 
when they are tog harſh, or brittle; but its 
principal uſe is in pa int ing as * colour 3 there 
is a ſort. called red ofer, but this is made from 
the yellow, by calcining it in the ire till it 
becomes ted; oter is always, impregnated 
with iron, and is what generally gives the 
chalybeat ſprings their medicinal virtues, as 
may frequently be found by letting them 


the ober. *. ; : 

OLD. (A.) advanced in years, tale, much 
worn, &c. which renders ſome things better, 
others worſe. L 

O'LDER (A.) elder, more aged, worn, & e. 

OLDISH (A.) inclining to be aged, or growing 
d t Ae 8 | | EF 

O'LDNESS (S.) the condition or ſtate of a thin 
that is aged, ſtale, or much worn. 8 

OLEA/GINOUS [A.) of a fat, oily, unctuous 
ſubſtance or nature. | 

O'LERON LAWS (S.) a ſet of ſea- laws made 


was there. a 


the ſenſe of ſmelling, for which reaſon thoſe 
nerves that are the immediate inſtruments of 
ſmelling are called the ol factory nerves. 


yellow drops, ſometimes called the male. 
incenſe, : _ 
OLIGA'RCHICAL (A.) ſomething pertain- 
ing or belonging to a government called an 
schu od ile gin 
D'LIGARCHY (S.] a form of government 
where the ſupreme power is lodged - in the 
hands of a few particular perſons. | 
O'LIO (S.) in Cookery, is a compound diſh 
made up of variety of matters, as ſoops, and 
other (ayoury dies. 4 
O'LIVE (S.) the fruit of a tree called by the 
ſame name, of which there are two ſorts or 
kinds, vi, the wild or natural, and thoſe 
, that reguirecare and culture; the latter being 
that moſt eſteemed, is of a moderate height, 
its trunk knotty, its bark ſmooth, and of an 
al. colour, its wood is ſolid and yellowiſh ; 
its leaves are oblong, and almoſt like thoſe of 
the willow, of a green colour, dark on the 
vpper ſide, and white on the under fide; in 
the month of June it puts out white flowers 


piece, widening upwards, and dividing into 
four parts ; after the flower ſucceeds the fruit, 
which is alſo oblong and plump; it is firſt 
green, then pale, and laſtly black, when it is 
quite ripe; in the pulp of it is incloſed a hard 
None full of an oblong ſeed ; the wild ſort is 
leſſer and more imperfect in every reſpeQ ; 
irom this is prefled three ſorts of oil, the. firſt 
and pureſt is what is called olive, or ſalad oil, 
the ſecond is inferior both in taſte and ſmel}, 
and the third fort worſe ſtill, and fit only 


ſtand, at the bottom of which may be found | 


that grow in bunches, each flower is of one 


at the iſland Olerox in France, when Richard J. | 


OLFA'CTORY (A.) ſomething belonging to | 


OLVBANUM (S.) a ſweet-ſcented gum or re- | 
fin, that naturally diſtils out of "ſeveral trees | 
at the foot of Mount Libanus, in white and | 


O LX 
| is pickled,” and much eſteemed. by the gen- 
try; the ſcripture makes many ſimilies from 
this tree, it being very common in Canaer, 
and particularly upon a mountain that for 
that reaſon bore its name, 
Mount of Olives, was ſituated to the eaſt of 
the city of Jeruſalem, about a Sabbath-day's 
journey, or three quarters of a mile, and 
peed from it only by the brook. Kidron, and 
dy the valley of Feboſaptat, which ſtretches 
out from the north to the ſouth z. it was upon 
this mount that Solomon built temples to the 
gods of the Ammonites, and of the Moabiter, 
upon which account it was alſo called the 
Mount of Corruption; it had three ſummits, 
being compoſed of three ſeveral mountains 


— 


the middle one our Saviour aſcended into hea- 
ven from, in the preſence of his diſciples, 
upon which account the Chriſtians had, and 
ſome ſtill have it in great veneration, and 
ſay that the print of his feet was left fo per- 
fectly upon it, that though the devotees con- 
ſtantly carried away the earth, the marks 
were as conſtantly repaired; and that when 
the empreſs Helena having cauſed a magnifi- 
cent church to be built, in the midſt of which 
was this place, when they would have paved 
it with marble like the reſt they never could 
do it; every thing that was put there by 
way of ornament removed of its own ac- 
cord, ſo that they were forced to leave it as 
it Was; and that to this day the print of his 
left foot .is to be ſeen about three fingers 
breadth into the rock, and that the ſtone 
where the impreſſion of his right foot was, 
was taken away at the time of the cruſade, 
and put into a temple, which at preſent is 
one of the principal” moſques belonging to 
the Turks; ſo fond of miracles are ſome 
people, that the greateſt abſurdities and lies 
are by them affirmed in the moſt ferious 
manner, &c. gn ard e 

OLY/MPIA (S.) a city of Elis in Peloponneſus, 
where there was a famous temple dedicated to 
Jupiter Olympius, fo called from the name of 
this city; the ſtructure of this temple was 
wonderful, and had vaſt tseafures belonging 
to it, as well by reaſon of the oracles that 
were given there, as for the Oympict games 
that were celebrated near it; but what made 
it moſt remarkable, was the ſtatue of Fupi- 
ter by Pbidias, reckoned one of the wonders 
of the world, it being made fitting upon a 
throne of gold and ivory, with a crown on 
his head made of olive branches; in his right 
hand a victory made of ivory, with « crown 
of maſſy gold upon its head dreſs; in his left 
hand a ſceptre made of a mixture of all ſorts 
of metal with an eagle at the top of it; his 
ſhoes and ſtockings gold, and the drapery of 
the ſame adorned with the figures of animals 
and flower · de · luces; the throne embelliſhed 
with ivory, ebony, gold, precious ſtones, and 


for lawps or other coarſe offices ; the fryitl 


a 9 of emboſſed figures; at the four 
24 


ranged one after another from north to ſouth; 


feet 


o 

eet or pedeſtals of the throne; four victories, | 
nd two others at the feet of the ſtatue; at 
the ter ſtet on the fore: fide of the throne, | 
on cdie one ſide the" figure of 'Sphinxes car- 


OM B 
defired to have His ſtatue Tereived am 
the numder of theſe deities; and ſer upon the 


lame altar, which the ſervile flattery of the 


Greets complied Wit. 15 1 


Au off Tome Thebin youtht, and on che OLYMPIONA'CES. (8:)-the viRors or con. 
mel 


figures of Niob s children, whem A. | 
No and Diana ſhot to death with their ar- 
rows z. between the feet of the throne 
Thesen and the reſt of the heroes who! ac- 


compamied * Hercules to the Amazonian wär; 


and ſeveral wreſtlers; all the place about 
the thröne was adorned with pines; re- 
preſenting the labours of Hercules, &c. on 
the upper part on one ſide the throne the 
Grites, and on the other the Hours, on the 
foct- oo golden Hons, and Theſeus's com- 
bat wich the Amazons ; in this temple was 
alſo an altar erected to the unknown gods, 
like that at Alen. 
OLYMPIAD (S.) a ſpree or period of time of 
four "vers, which Was the common method 
of computing time among the Greeks, and 
principalty from the 27th Gympiad, in which 
Chorebiss was victor; fo that it was 108 years 
after the firſt inſtitution by Ipbitus, before 
e eee LN of thoſs who bore 
Way che prize at the publick or Ohympian 
games; mut is ſaid to be the firſt: hiſto- 
tian that uſed this method, Who was after- 
Wards followed by Eraroftheres and Polybius, 
befors whole time the Greet hiftorians only 
related the facts without preciſely determin- 
ing the times; theſe games were celebrated 


wy 4 


— 


querors at the Ohmpiek games, who were 
crow ned with a garland of olive branches, 
and attended home in coaches, and the wil 
of the city. broke down, and they drove in 


through the breach; beſides this they male 
them extravagant preſents, and were treatel 


with ſo much expence and reſpect, that the 


8 Atbenians finding it burdenſome, Solon had a 
law made to leſſen the charges, which deter“ 


mined the teward to 500 drachmæ, or 


about 13. ſterling; but this law. was but 
thort-lived, for a ſmall time afterwards they 


were entertained in the prytanæum or publick 
hall. Farther, thoſe who had gained three 
crowns at theſe games, were excuſed from 


paying any kind of taxes, or ſerving any” 


troubleſome office; at Sparta they had a 
particular place appointed them in the army, 
and were ranged as a guard to the king's per- 
ſon; they had the privilege of ſanctuary, 
and a coat with flowers in it to diſtinguiſh 
them; it was frequent to chuſe their gene- 
rals out of them; nay, they were ſo extra- 
vagant as to deify them while living, as wat 

luthimius à boxer, Who always came off 
conqueror; and laſtly, it was uſual to cut 
the names of the victors, and the hiſtory of 


their ſucceſſes in marble pillars, 


im the province of Ex neat the city Piſa OMA GRA or OMO'GRA (S.) the gout, or 


upomthe banks of the river Apbæus, near the 


tempte of Jupiter, every four years, at which OMAN (S.) a god of the Perfians, whom 


vers preſent a vaſt concourſe: of people from 
alt parts ; they began in the 31 20th year of 
the world, or 884 before Chriſt, according 
to the vulgar ra j but iti is very common to 
begin at the 28th of Olyapiad, ſo that then it | 


rather the rheumatiſm in the ſhoulder, - 


the magi were obliged to worſhip every day, 
and for a whole hour to ſing hymns of praiſe 
to him, with their turbans on their heads, 
and vervains in their hands; ſome call him 
Aman, 


wht be che. q22$th- year of the world, or OMBIA!SSES(S.) the name of the prieſts and 


776 before Chriſt; to every -Olympigd' year 
properly belong two Jahiam years, that is to 
- ſays the firſt e months from July to Jauu- 
ary {they being kept about the time of the 
ſummer ſolſtice) to the foregoing, and the ſix 
laſt months from Junuury to July, to the | 
following year, though many ſpeak of them | 
as if they conftantly began in January; theſe } 
games conſiſted of running, leaping and o- 
ther manly exerciſes, inſtituted in honour of | 
Herculet, to train up their youth-in warlike | 
exerciſes; thoſe who were conquerors were | 
honoured ext mely both by the ſtate and 
the populace, and called Olympionaces, # 
OLY'MPICK FIRE (S.) the pure fire or heat 
oftheſun's rays collected by a burning- glaſs. 
OLY/MPII (S a name given by the Atbe- 
#ians to their twelve chief gods, to whom | 
they had dedicated a vety magnificent altar, 
it. Jupiter, Mart, Nlircury, Neptune, Vul- 
cam, Adailo, Juno, Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, 
Drava and Htuns. It 1s reported. that Alux- 
ander the Great, after his conqueſt of Perſia, | 


doctors of che ſalſe religion, which obtains 
in che iſle of Madagaſcar, who are ſomewhat 
of the nature of thoſe whom they call Ma- 
rebouts at Cape Verd, that is to lay, phyſi 
cians and ſoothſayers, or magicians; the 
is one ſort of them that teach to write Arabict 
and make hitdzi, that is, taliſmans, and 
other charms, which they ſell to the great 
ones, to preſerve them from ill accidents, and 
to rid them of their enemies, or for any o- 
ther purpoſe they deſire: They have publick 
ſchools where they teach their ſuperſtitions 
and magical arts: There is another fort of 
_them who addict themſelves to geomanc), 
and draw their figures upon a little ſmooth 
board covered with fine ſand ; theſe are _ 
ſulted by the fick,' to know the time ” 
means of their recovery; by others for the 
ſucceſs of their affairs, for thele people under 
take nothing without conſuiting theſe geo- 
mancers: In making or ereCting their * 
they obſerve the hour of the day, the plan 
that rules it, and aſcending gn, _—_— 
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OMR 
ſuperſtitions z. theſe. gedmancars: are diſtin- 
zuiſbed into-ſeyeral- orders, which, reſemble 
our eccleſiaſtical dignities, as male or clerk, 

i ſcribe ; 
_ py deacon, | aguibt. prieſt, ca · 
gaben biſhop, lamlamacha archbiſhop, ſaba 
pope or caliph z the people ſtand in great 
aue of tdem, and have employed them 
ſometimes againſt the French, but without 


ſons, but generally for three. 
MEGA (s.) the laſt letter in the 


nk ak 


— 


| for the end or completion of any thing; and 
in Scriptures}. for an — of God, who 


and end, &ec. Q 200 13%; 
MEN (S.) a ſign, prediction, or token of 
good or bad luck, or ſucceſs in any affair or 


1 


buſineſs. 337 nn 22 i N 2 
ME NTUM (S.) with the Surgeons, is the 


cal. or double membrane ipread upon the 
inteſtines, interwoven with fat, and veſſels 


gut. : , ; 
cheriſh. the inteſtines, with its waimth; it 


bags of fat. ris 2 


the tenth part of an epha. | 


nature, ſomethings that foretels or predicts 
matters before-hand. 203. 47 | 


MISSION (S.) a neglecting or letting a 


thing paſs by unobſerved or undone, 


or take no notice of a thing wilfully. 


patling by of any thing. | 
MNI/PO'TENCE or OMNV/POTENTNESS | 
S.) Cod, or the 

irreſiſtibly, a 


or mighty, an appellation given to God only. 
MXIPRESENCE (S.) a being preſent every 
where, and at all times. ; 
NI SCIENCE (S.) the faculty or power of 
Knowing all things. 

MNISCIEN T (A.) all. wiſe, 
erery thing. $3055 
WOPHA'GIA (S.) feſtivals of Bacchus, in 
Which the gueſts acted the mad-man by eat- 
Ing the goats alive, and tearing the fleſh off | 
thc limbs aſunder with their teeth and hands, 
and devouring the entrails, &c. | 
MRA'S or OM HRA'S (S.) the title of the 


-or knowing 


— 


un, 


that have great offices at court, but 


or phyſician, tibou a, ſub- 


ſucceſs. rau gift] £3139 pg HSC 241 n 
YMBRE (S.) the name of a famous court - 
game at cards, for two, three, or five per- 


phabetz and metaphorically, is put or uſed 


calls himſelf A/pha and Omega, the beginning 


like a fiſher's net, enriched alſo with two or 
three glandules annexed to the ſtomach, the 
and the pancreas, and uſeful to 


has ſome milky, and ſome lymphatick veſ- 
ſels, as alſo a great many ducts, and little 
MER. or GO MAR (S.) a-Jewiſh meaſure} 
of capacity, eſtimated at about 3 or 4 quarts; 
this was ſometimes called aſſaron, and mg 
11 


MINOUS..(A.) of a threatening, unlucky, x 


MLT (V.) to paſs by or over, to neglect, * 
MIT TMG (s.) the wilful neglecting or 
1 
| 


power of doing all things 
NUPOTENT. (A.) all- powerful, ſtrong, 


great lords of the Mogul's court; thoſe are | 
monly ſtrangers, and for the moſt part 


q 


[. & 


« 


0 


which deſcend to the Mogul, who is: 


1 


hanging on their backs, Which tr 


ONCE (Part. 
ONE (S.) unity, or the number that 


O N G, (_} 
none of them poſteſa any lands in-proprietyy 
becauſe the Mogul is ſole: proprietor of th. 
lands in his dominions; neither, can the ſons 
of theſe. omra's poſſeſs their fathers eſtates, 
heir 
general to all his ſubjects, and who allows 

them only forme inconſiderable penſion, er- 
.cept it be that their fathers have, talgen care 
in their life-time, which they may g dog” 
if they be handſome and fair, ſo as thoy may 
paſs for true Moguls, who ate of white co 
plexions, whereas the {ndigns; are tawny s - 
ſome of theſe. amra , are,commanders of -a- 
thouſand. horſe, others of two and; to- 
twelve thouſand z. their pay is more or leſs, 

according to the number of their horſes, 

which. are always more than their ziders,, be- 
cauſe in thoſe hot countries a trooper is forced 


to have two horſes for change; there are al 
court, ut 


ways 25 or 30 of theſe ma at 
of which are choſe governors of the provin- + 
ces, and the other great officers of the king 
dom; beſides theſe there are an inferior ſort - 
of omra's, called manſebdars, cavaliers, or 


* horſemen of Marſeb, which have a more 


conſiderable pay than is given to the -com- 
mon troopers; they have no commander 
ver them but the grand Mogul himſelf, and 
from this rank paſs to that of g; this 
name is alſo given to the great lords ef the 
kingdom of Golconda. in the peninſula, of l 
dia, on this fide the gulph of Bengal, who: for 
the moſt part are Perſſans alſo, or the ſony of 


Petſſant; when they go along the ſtreet, they 


have one or two elephants going before them, 


on each of which, ate; mounted three men, 


who carry banners; after theſe 8 

march 50 or 60 cayaliers well meunted on; - 
Perfian or Tartarian horſes, with bows. and 
arrows, ſwords: by their ſides, and; ſhielda 
is fol- - 
lowed by other men on horſeback, ſounding -, 
on trumpets and fifes; after theſe coe the 


omra on horſeback, having 30:0x:40 footmen 


to attend him; next to theſe comes his pala - 
quin or ſedan, carried by four men; and laſt 
of all appears a camel or two mounted with. : 
men that beat kettle drums; When he pleaſes 
he quits his horſe, and goes into his ſedan, 
2 he may lie all along and reſt him- 


: oN (Part.) upon, or at, either time or place. "Bp 
ONA'NIA or O'NANISM (S.) the fin of ſelf- 


pollution. 5 
)- a ſingle time or act. 


* 


a ſingle thing in figures, marked 1. 


O'NERATE (V.) to charge; load, or burden 


with a debt, mulct, fine, 
brance. 532 1 0 avis N 
NGAR or CHIPPING-O'NGAR (S.) in 
Eex, a {mall town, whoſe- market was for- 
merly on Tueſday, but now it is weekly on 
Saturday; diſtant from London 19 computed, 
and 21 meaſured miles. 
O'NION 


or other ihdùm- 


* 
— if; 
- % - X - 


O'P'E 


O'NION 
(8.) a 
or but tac; e Evgeny. eatable 1: of frui 
O'NSET bg eh particula Leda of fruit; all 
battle 8.) an attack; 3 Lede rm, d | 
or Bale . d eceiibirs ee honey one — be * the ty offered 
O'NWAR abftrac. tion of 1 5 O a build; a wide © ; 1 ſancti 
ONY/CHOMANC) forward : % 1 Al : 2 — the 8 to give in 2 
2 h 4 N | 0 "4 1 
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fun, th - then tu oil and ſ plead fo es; ſo 2 iege, is reaking and that 
made th ey pretend rurning h oot | and r his clie a lawye 5 called open of the | 
which er repreſenta ed the ra them to a man's _— iscalled r's beginnin 's Chrift 
, e the hi tion of di Js there another 20 tellin : 1 opentn 8 10 d 
ONYX (S.) 3 — ENNESS de. ib te fr == 
the od 5 ) in Feri t they Pig alſo wi * freed $ mind, &c 0 Jeſs t 
ehin r e e hindrances ; pen Fa ö ble, of- 
How bor enlerfived of tool "whit" dae 2 ql Mer cle, pla ooh vi hen 
| fomewhat Ko efally 5 or wry wo. _ —— , Lip ther „ 
is caught i e to a fiſh e ſhell el. dy bui at is wi reſe at ſpeak the green 
3 I ca of a y buildir wide or rve, & : 
* 3 watry place * purpura, _ , Viet ee, tree or extended e. allo wy RAU 
and whi „ which 1 s, her , which A(S 3, &c „ not confined LA/PIU 
2 is the ot the food * grows the ſet to rl i he play or Ns : of the 5 
in arty ſo aro occaſion of this fi ett fred and ſu ramatick perf Prol n 
he Red. S matickly:; t of the (<> ,| traordi inſtrume ng with th ormance emy s 
Babyloni, Sea, and ar y 3 the beſt are ell's fi rdinary habi nts, rich m e accompani- Flamfferd 
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2 er 18 fi 3 ardonyx and led /bob eit 8 are j 7 who in 16 , ko ſet a ained a p per for 
orn. * tat ih enough, and 0 one, _ OPERATE (V. Mr. Landl. and — —— 
e e de be ane 0 e 3 
a 2 y 4 * Too! 0 . ty ; Wit 
8 down. of ſeas wha 1 ettiſh, moiſt, | O Ny a and = 25 Fey, 1 and — 
ne ITY, OPA/ mer When 5 BERA!/T the body g off the mali PHTHA 0 
rey, Polen that ren the forming 3 1 Works 1 62 N 
OP rb light ** darkneſs 15  OPA'KE regular. ee. e doing, or ptr 11 4h 
+ | als th $1 a t will , P work 931 8 in h p account HTH | 
_ obſcure, or OPA' rough ill not 'ork ; in Ph chymiſt of a FALHAL 
Ire, that i UE {A it. dicine? al, it i ry, or inflammay; 
O'PAL (8. hat is . (A.) dark, ſha OPER, 8 e it is the nee ollen re 
cording ) a precious e a, ſhady, clin ATIVE (4. its office, of 2 me- cert ed by 1 
con light As ftwation io ſoft fone, th OPER 18 work, lin that is apt, fit, ori Hark G. 
DPA'LLA (S pears of vario receive and . e e TOR (S.) © pn won ol pound (5 
in honour w; Fu e apc 9 59A pho eee that performs, or matter 155 
pa the x42þ . ted by the Rom SGI, * ia re. PINE (y 
2 hu 2 of Fam af deten, OPER 3 e Was; k 
nd Ops, bei of the $ vary, Which“ ROSE A. e trad aking arti nt, 0 
: Care bl ing eſt aturn li ” ich TT SE (A e and empl i b r th 
the frui eemed dei nalia; S dious, di ) labor ploy. NIAT 
| e kept ere of the SPE that nr; 3 Ke. e e to that CP 
their laves arveſt, at rth ; their f k | OPERO/ ork in it. ething that has 25 opinion, or; 
thei e eee, them all mn E ds 
rer to till eker, of po manner — OP Has eee ? For oriouſnels, trouble = mb 
dos (38 uw a8 N 1 ig em * diftemper that occaſions - — 6 
Jo » doors, K, un old places IR, A — 5 thin 
G —* es 3 &c. ate; a HG 8 3 ay _ —— 
. I (A, 8 n, cle per ſo as It W an emonſtrati 
clear rhe) unlocked Ye „ Clear, or O n looks 1 ere by turns, { tes! tio 
, eaſy to ed, unfold | PHYTE peckled lik , ſo that U ties in religi 
good- natur » Or free f. | ed, &e 10 - 8 (S.) IKEA ſerpent. Inculea 4 gi 
; ec or an vox alſo plai ed in th a ſect of hereti tions 
— runs, ore fo 8 2 eden e _— 1 2 
ed. | and info »| ed wit itans and C 11 at {prong fn pped unde: 
rm, | thei ith honourin nofticks ; they are chu mens ſenti 
w_ prieſts cel g aFerpent, and that, wht Pure] "_ 
cauſed a ſ ebrated thei * th 1 conje. 
rolled erpent to co ir myſteries, e form 
: ed welt over th * out of a hole, whid book, but of 
Ver thole things that were 0 Nionar 
offel Mceited 


hes od 
| a m | 


OPT: 

ſacrifice, which they ſaid was 
ſanctifying them by Jeſus Chriſt, who dwelt 
in the ſerpent, and then delivered them to 
the people, who worſhipped them; ſome ſay 
they pretended this was the very ſerpent that 


educed Eve i 
Kere in all knowledge; that it was Chrift, 


and that he was very different from Jeſus born 
of the Virgin, into whom, ſaid they, the 
Chriſt deſcended, and that it was this Jeſus, 
and not Chriſt, - that ſuffered; and accord- 
ingly they made thoſe of their. ſe renounce 


offered in 


ble, of a deep green colour, and ſpeckled 
with ſpots of a lighter green; there is ſome 


the green; ſome call it ſerpentine ſtone, 
RPYIU'CUS, SERPENTARIUS or ESCU- 


of the northern hemiſphere, containing by 

Prolemy's catalogue 29, by: Tycho's 25, by 

Flamfieed's 6g ſtars, repreſented by a man 
compani- 
and ex- 
were the 
acting, it 
al; about 
dtained a 
n opera ic 
Ar 
| generally 


effect, ar 
„ it means 


malignant 


ſtar in the man's head is the principal, being 
one of the ſecond magnitude. 
PHTHA/LMICKS (S.) ſuch medicines as are 
proper for or good in diſtempers of the eyes. 
PHTHALMO'GRAPHY- (S.) that, part of 
Anatomy, that is particularly concerned in 
conſidering the ſtructure, frame or compo- 
fition of the eyes and their parts, together 
vith the diſeaſes and remedies that hinder 
and promote fight or viſion, | 
PHTHALMO/SCOPY (S.) that part of Phy. 
ſagnomy, that pretends to tell the humour or 
cilpofition of a perſon by his eyes. 
PHTHALMY or LYPPITUDE (S.) is an 
inflammation of the tunicks of the eyes, 
cauſed by the gathering and extravaſation of 
Ncenain juices, Js 
PIATE (S. ) a ſleepy potion, or medicine com- 
pounded of opium, or ſome other ſomniferous 
matter. | | 
PINE (V.) to think, imagine, or be of an 
opinion; "alſo to give one's opinion, judg- 
ment, or thoughts about any thing, 

NIAIER or OPI'NIONIST (S.) one 
that will hear or mind nobody's thought, 
opinion, or judgment in matters but his own ; 
an obſtinate, ſelfiſh, ſtubborn, reſolved, ſelf- 
willed perſon, | 


ng, Of Pete 
ount of 2 
any other 
x of a mes 


fit, or in 


ns, or de 
and in al 
who makt 
8 artific! 


V. 
leſome, de 
t has ag 


any thing that a perſon has or believes, and 
which ariſes to him rather by tradition than 
demonſtration ; thus the ſeveral particulari- 
es in religion are more the effects of poſitive 
nculeations than rational proots; among the 
ald Heathens, was a goddeſs that was wor- 


who apf ſkipped under the notion of her preſiding over 
- (prong fnnens ſentiments, which for the moſt part are 
ry are chal Purely conjectural 3 the was repreſented in 


d that, whe 
| ſeries, th 
| hole, ube 
at were 0 

offer 


* of a young woman, with a bold 

| = but a reeling or ſtaggering gait, 
NIONATIVE or-OPV/'NIONATED (A.) 

actited, ftubborn, wilful, poſitive, 


and that it was thoroughly in- | 


Jeſus, Alſo a fort of hard variegated mar- 
alſo. of an aſh colour, which is ſofter than | 


LA Pius (S:) in Afronemy, a conſtellation | 


holding a ſerpent in his hand, of which the | 


FINION (S.) that thought or judgment of | 


OPP. 
 OPI'NIONATIVENESS- (S.) conceitedneſsy | 
ſtubbornneſs, poſitiveneſs, &c. „ 
 OPIO/LOGY (S.) a deſcription or treatiſe af 
opium, and its ſeveral known uſe. 
O/PIUM (S.) the condenſed juice of poppies 3 

ſome confound opium with meconium-g ahm 
| is that Which diſtils out of the poppy heads 
after inciſion, whilſt they ate growing, but 
meconium is the juice expreſſed out of them; 
the pureſt opium is made of white drops,” it is 
found frequently in Greece, in the kingdom 
of Cambia, and the territories of Grand Caira 
ia Egypt; there are three ſorts of it, the 
black, the white and the yellow; the inha- 
bitants of thoſe countries keep the beſt for 
themſelves, and fend us only the meconium 3 
when it is prepared for uſe it is called lauda- 
num, and uſed to ſcoth and allay pain, en- 
cite ſleep, flop! vomiting and looſeneſs, &c. 
The Turks uſe it as an exhilarater, it having 
for a time the ſame effects with wine or other 
ſtirong liquors, tho' not ſo durable, for which 
reaſon. the Turks take: it in large quantities 


* 


— 


_ 


when they go to battle, or undertake any af- 
fair that requires vigour and force. 
OPOBA'LSAMUM (S.) in Pha 4 a 


- whitiſh juice, gum, or reſin diſtilling from 
the branches of a tree called balſamum, or 
the balm- tree; it is whitiſh, pretty thick, 

tranſparent, ſmells nothing like turpentine, 

but pleaſanter; it is the ſame with what 
ſome call bal/ſamum verum, or balm ef the 
Levant, and, like all other balſams, is ſup- 
purative, deterſive, and incarnating, applied 
externally to green wounds, ulcers, or tu- 
mours; it has been long famous in the phy- 
ical world, inſomuch that all other vulne+ 
rary oils and ointments have taken their names 
from it; ſome affirm that the true ſort grows 
only in Fudea, Af 
O'PPIDAN (S.) an appellation given i 20 
| lads or youths that belong to the college, 
called Xing's-College at Weſiminſter. etz. 
OPPILA'TION. (S.) an obſtruction or ſtop- 
page of the ducts of the body, by evil or 

an 


ccant humours, 13 i 
O/PPILATIVE (A.) of an ohſtrꝑcting, hin- 
dering, or ſtopping nature. ae 
OPPO!NE or OPPOY/SE (V.) to ſet one's ſelf 
againſt a perſon or thing, to ſtrive or endeavour 
to hinder or prevent a thing's being done or 
brought to paſs; to thwart or ven. 
OPPO/NENCY (S.) the act of withſtanding, 
oppoſing, or endeavouring to bring about 
ſomething contrary to the deſire or argument 
of another, 3577 
OPPO'/NENT (S.) one that maintains a 
trary argument to another in ſchools, col. 
leges or elſewhere, or that ſtrives or en- 
deayours to ſet aſide, or prevent another in 
bis undertaking or deſires. 14 
OPPOR TUNE ( A.) very convenient, ſea- 
ſonable, fit, proper, or agreeable, 2 
OPPORTU/NENESS (S.) ſuitableneſe, conve- 


ſelf-willed, 


iency, agreeabl &. 
niency, agreeableneſs, & PLANS 


OO I 


| FS _ * 
. : ˙ B ye. —— 
f TT 5 . — — - - 
- — 


ART 
OPPORTUNITY fs.) a proper, fuitable, ft, 
or agreeable time for the doing any thing. 
dend, or ſtruggle with. 


weſt or opinion; + alſo directly over- againſt 
another in reſpect of place or ſituation. 


OPPOSTTENESS (S.) the ſtate, quality, diſ- 


+ poſition, or ſituation of any perſon or thing 


in relation to the agreement or intereſt of, 


to, or with another. | 
OPPOSITES (S.) thoſe things that are rela- 
tively oppoſed to one another, as a king 
and his ſubjects; or privately, as light and 
darkneſs, knowledge and ignorance, or any 

other contraries whatever, whether natural 
zor moral. TS / . 
OPPOSITION (S.) the endeavour or ſtruggle 
of contrary parties one againſt another; in 
« Mfirology, it is when two planets being 180 
degrees diſtant from one another, behold 
dene another diametrically oppoſite, and 
therefore is efteemed an aſpect of the great- 
eſt enmity; in Geometry, it is the relation 
of two things between which a line may ke 


rav perpendicular to both; in Lagick, it] 


s the quality of diſagreement between pro- 


poſitions that have the ſame ſubject and the 


mme attribute; in Rbetorick, it is a figure 
hereby two things are aſſembled together, 
that at Hirſt fight appear incompatible,” as a 
wile folly; &c. ke 3 


GPPRE'SS (V.) to injure, uſe, or preſs hard | 


zupon x perſon or thing, by violence or au- 
_ 3thority, 7 5 5 
OPPRE'/SSION (S.) the uſing people hard by 
. compelling them to pay larger taxes, &c; than 


: can afiord. oo | 
OPPREfSSIVE (A.) hurtful, injurious, apt or 
:meclined to oppreſs, or force by authority. 
OFPRESSIVENESS (S.) the name or ſtate of 

any thing that is hurtful, injurious, illegal, 
unſuſt, c. : 
OPFRE'SSOR (S.) one that abuſes authority, 
power, ſkill, &c, to the hurt, damage, or 
1 of another. e 
OPPRO/BRIOUS (A.) vile, baſe, mean, ſcan- 
dalous, offenſive, ſhamefu}, reproachful, in- 


Jarious, &c, * + 
OPPRO/BRIOUSNESS (S.) ſhamefulneſs, re- 
proachfulneſs, c. | 
OPPROꝶBRIUM (S.) the ſcandal or ſhame 
chat naturally attends the commiſſion of an 
Vile, lewd, villainous action; infamy, ai. 
grace, or reproach. . 
OPPU'CN (V.) to fight; ftrive, or contend 
againſt any perſon ot thing. A 
3 one of the names of the goddeſs 
Cygele, As 
OPSUMATHY (S.) a learning, or endeavour- 
ing to learn in old age. of 
OPTA'/TIVE (A.) defirous, 'withing for, or 
after; a name which the common Grammar 
applies to the mood or condition of à verb 


3 


. 
s ing ſomething, which is always known k 
adjoined to it. 


longing or pertaining to the fight, 
Optick Glaſſes, certain Phyfical inſtrument 
ground or made by mathematical rule; and 
fo contrived, that they very much a8 the 
: natural eye in obſerving thoſe creature 
bodies, or magnitudes, whoſe natural 5 
nuteneſe, or vaſt diſtance renders them ig. 
| perceptible to the naked eye; and alſo as 
4 


and 


in more perfectly and diſtinctiy ſeeing tbale 

that are perceptible; of theſe there are man 

; forts, as microſcopes, teleſcopes, &c. 

,O/PTICKS (S.) in Mathematicts, is an att cr 

ſcience that demonſtrates the manner and 

; Properties of all radiations, whether did, 

broken, or reflected; and when this is - 

; plied to the delineation of any figure, built 

| ing, or body, it is called perſpeftive, 

O'PTIMACY (S.) a government of the fits 

by the nobility. thereof, 

O'PTION (S.) choice, power, or faculty of 
chuſing for one's ſelf ; in Law, it is when 
a nc ſuffragan biſhop being conſecrated, the 
archbiſhop of the province, by a cufomary 
prerogative, claims the collation of the 

- vacant benefice in that ſee, as his choice, 

O'PULENCE (S.) wealth, riches, pont 
might, &c, 8 | 

O'PULENT (A.) rich, wealthy, powetfil 

mighty, &c. | 

O'PULENTNESS (S.) richneſs, wealthinef 

powerfulneſs, &c. 

OR (S.) in Heraldry, is the colour yellow, « 

the metal gold; without this or aye 

there can be no armory ; in the coats 9 

noblemen it is called teraz, in thoſe cf f 

vereign princes ſol; and when repreſent 
by engraving, it is by filling the field win 
multitude of ſmall dots. | 

ORACLE (S.) in the 0! T:/aner!, fooie 

times fignified the covering of the ark of f 

. covenant, or of the ſacred cheſt in wi 

the laws of the covenant were ſhut up; f 
the two ends of this cover were two chen 
bims of maſſy beaten gold, which ftreich 
ing out their wings forwards towards es 
other, formed a kind of throne, up 
which they conceived the Lord to fit, a 
that it was from thence he manifeſted | 
will and pleaſure, when he gave anſuelz 
Moſes; it is alſo taken for the ſanctuary 
place wherein the ark was depolitet; A 
; ſometimes it means the &acles of the fn 
gods, The moſt famous of all the Fa 
line oracles, was that of Baal-zebu, king 
Ekron, which the Jus themſelves vents 
ten to conſult ; there were allo ferapÞt 
the ephod made by Gideon, and We 
gods adored in Samaria; whether thei 
cles were really delivered by the — 
the devil, or that the prieſts and falfe 


that expreſſes the deſire of doing or forbear-- 


phets impoſed upon the people, and : 


Ng 2 particle or adverb of wiſki 
OPPO'SE (V.) to withitand, ſet againſt; con- „89 95 c willing conſtant 
__*_ FO/PTICK or OPTICAL CA.) ron; 
©PPOSITE (A.) contrary to another's inte- | (A.) fomething te. 


them be 
not; an 
forts of 
delivered 
Moſes ; | 
thoſe of 
a prophet 
ther allee 
velations 
mim, wWI 
ephod or 
prieſt, an 
of foretel 
nary occa 
prophets. « 
diately. HY 
nity, prof 
has been 1 
cles, but 1 
they being 
dubious ex 
would hap 


2ccommod: 
the event | 
cher, to un 
count for ſ 
ted of the 
and fixed a 
when any | 
den gate, n 
ſpoke no 1 
them as pl. 
room, and 

Ithe ſame ea 
afterwards r 
fixed it fo at 
fatue, as if 
Its mouth, 1 
peak, from 
prieſts, by m 
make the ſup 
returned then 
RAL. (A.] ſo 
bal exprefſion 
but of, or fro 
RANGE (S.) 
rong or deep 
here are tw 
anges, which 
us taſte ; the 
pleaſant acid 
WW! ic make a c 
RANGERY ( 
range · trees ar 
ANO CO (8 
vr mak ing int 
ATION (s. 
u ot ſpoke ir 
ary occafion, 
ler uſes all. t 
the eloquend 
erk upon the 
ATOR e.) 
Pan a learn 
dn kimſelf t. 


ORA GREED 
dem believe they were inſpired, we know | Q'RATORY. (S.) ſometimes means ch arter 
ow by BR cor; among, the 7 ſcience. of eloquence or fine ſpeaking 3 and 
iſtantl ſorts of oractes 3 as, J2 ſometimes a chapel: ar; publick/ hall hers 

Jelivered viva voce, 35, When God ſpoke. to] ſermons, orations upon moral ſubjecta, c. 
ing he. Moſes; ſecondly, prophetical dreams, as} are ſpoke. or pronounced by an -oratony;{ a 

thoſe of 7923 thirdly, viene, as when | among the Remanifs, it alſo gnifies 8, ſaciety 
ruments a prophet in an extacy,. being properly nei-f or congregation religious, who live in com- 
ez, and ther aſleep nor awake, had. ſupernatur al re- munity together, but without the tie ar oh- 
fi, de velations ; fourthly, the urim and thum-] gation of vows, Sc. ſometimes it means a 
eatures mim, which were accompanied with the] ſmall cloſet or chamber, with an altar in it, for 
ral ni ephod or the pectoral worn by the high - the uſe of a perſon's private devotions, Sc. 
em im- N A 2 
fo afſiſtz dle future things upon estnordi- under two ſuperficies, the one conyex os ex- 
ig wie ner occafions; fifthly, by conſulting the] | ternal, the other concave or internal. 
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ad which God indued with the gift] ORB (S.) a hollow ſphere or body, contained 


ORBICULAR (A.) round like a ball ar globe. - 


re many or meſſengers ſent by God imme- 

| ov At ike fie beptnioe of Chriſtia-4 ORBI'CULARNESS (S.).xoundnefo., -- 5. 

n art or nity, prophecy was very common; much ORBIT 8.) the line deſcribed by any thing 
ner and has been ſaid about the ancient heathen ra-] that moves round; ſo in wy, it is the 
r direct, cls, but little can be concluded from them, | path, rout, or courſe in e a planet 
is is w. they being almoſt always delivered in ſuch}. moves, or a, comet deſcribes, the. figures 
, build dubious expreſſions or terms, that let what} _ whereof are various; that of the earth and 


would happen to the enquirer, it might be] all the primary planets are ellipſes, in one of 
accommodated or explained to mean, ſo as] whoſe foci, the ſun is placed, and in which 
the event came to paſs, The famous Kir- they move according to this law, wiz, that 
ter, to undeceive the credulous, and to ac- a radius drawn from the center of the ſun to 
count for ſome ſtrange things that are rela-] the center of the planet, always deſeribes 
ted of the famous Delphick oracle, contrived | areas proportionable to the times; the old 
and fixed a tube ſo in his bed-chamber, that] aſtronomers imagined; the orbits; of the pla- 
when any body came to call him at the gar-{ _ nets were circular, ſo that to account. gor 
den gate, next to his lodgings, though they their irregularities upon that bypothefis, they 
ſpoke no louder than ordinary, he heard | were forced to introduce eccentricks and epi- 
them as plain as if they had been in the cycles; the moderns find that they not anly 
room, and returned them an anſwer with] move in elliptick arbits, but that they alia 
the ſame eaſe of conveyance; this tube he] move with different yelocities at. di 
afterwards removed into his muſeum, and] times; in Anatomy, orb:zs are the two ſoeketi 
fixed it ſo artificially into a figure, that the] or hollows in which the eyes are placed. 


the fat 


aculty of 
t is When 
rated, the 
-uſtomary 
the 
hoice, 

„ poutr 


powerful 


althinel 


dle e, 35 if it had been animated, opened] O'RBONA (S.) a goddels or deity ſæppoſad u 
or atze its mouth, moved its eyes, and ſeemed to] have the — of orphans ; yi mms 
1 1 peak, from whence he ſuppoſed the Pagan] ſhipped her to avoid the affliction of widbws + 
__ 4 prieſts, by making uſe of ſuch tubes, uſed to] hood, or the loſs, of their children; ſhe had 
© its = the ſuperttitious people believe the idol | an altar in the city of Rang, near to that of 
wot returned them anſwers to their queſtions, the Lures, 1! 


: l £2 FSI) HURT UE 
RAL. (A.] ſomething that belongs to a ver- |O'/RCHARD (S.) a garden or incloſuxe here 
þal expreſſion, or words immediately coming | fruit- trees are nouriſhed and improved; an 
put of, or from the mouth of the ſpeaker, | theſe are commonly cherrics or apples. 


xt, (ove 
ark of th 


ae) be pleafant fit, with af ORDADN (V.) to command, appgint, oncem- 
6 bh rong or deep yellow rind or coat, of which| join; alſo to admit a perion wnta hal order. 
1 dete are two ſorts, the one called China | ORDEAL (S.) a fort of trial that women ac» 


anges, which are of a very ſweet and luſci-] cuſed of incontinency formerly underwent 
us taſte; the other called Sevi oranges, oi] to prove their innocence, Which Was nine” 
pleaſant acidity, and chiefly uſed for ſauce; | coulters laid red-hot upon the ground at un- 
make a compound liquor called punch. equal diſtances, which if the accuſed paſſed 
RANGERY (S.) a place or garden Khere] \gver without being burnt, after ſhe was 
auge trees are kept, improved, and nurſed, | hood-winked, it Was eſtecmed an argu- 
ANO'CO (S.) a ſtrong fort of tobacco uſed]d ment of her innocence ; this was uſed as 'a 


vards es 
ne, upd 
0 ſit, at 
nieſted 1 
anſwels! 
actual 


ited; A * 
1 the fd * making uff. purgation from Edæuard the Confeſſot's dime 
1 the Pal MATION (S.) a ſpeech or ſermon pronoun-f to Henry IIT's; ſometimes it was tried 
þ, king or ſpoke in publick, upon ſome extraor-| water, and ſometimes by fire; thoſe hu 
es went f ary occahion, wherein the ſpeaker or com- | underwent this trial uſed to faſt three days + 
feraphi ſer uſes all the flowers of language, that] before, and then go to church, where there 
4 the f the eloquence and beauty thereof he may | ws an office proper to the occaſion ; pes 
er theſe ark. upon the paſſions of the auditors. | Stephen II. cauſed it to be aboliſßed, as uns 
afſiſtanee Fron (S.) a publick ſpeaker or preacher, | juſt and wicke t. 
d falle pl in a learned and eloquent manner de- ORDER (V.) to command, direct, or 2 
, and ee to his audits. | point; allo do chaſtiſ e. 

th | 1 | IN ORDER 
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ORDINANCE (s.) a law, command, ſtatute, 


ORD 
within bounds, ſobriety, or ſubmitting to 
commands or directions given. 
ORD ERL (A.) regular, civil, decent. 
ORDERS (S.) ſometimes means the com- 
mands and directions that a ſuperior gives to 
an inferior; ſometimes only a lift, invento- 
xy, or catalogue of books or other goods 
that a perſon wants, and ſometimes it means 
being admitted a'prieft, or one whoſe occu- 
pation is to be about religious affairs; and 
' - Fometimes the ſeveral diſtinctions of friers; 
as the bite Friers are canons regular of the 
order of St, Auguſtine; Gray-Friers are Ciſier- 
cian monks, who at firſt wore a black habit, 


and changed it for a gray one; the Black- 


© Friers are called Benedictines; ſometimes it is 
applied to the ſeveral diſtinctions of mili- 
tary knights, as the order of St. George ; and 
ſometimes it means the ſeveral manners of 


building, according to the received and eſta- 


bliſhed rules of architecture, according to 

which a palace, church, &c. is built, and 

theſe go by particular names, wiz. the Tuſ- 

can, or that which ſhould be uſed for ware- 
- houſes, and other mean ſtrong buildings; 

the Dorick ſome what lighter, and ſo is uſed 
- Indifferently in many ſorts of buildings; the 
44Tonick which is ſtill ſomewhat airier, and at 
the ſame time ſufficiently grave; this by ſome 
is affirmed was invented on purpoſe for tem- 
ples and religious places, and therefore has 
part of the victims carved on the entablature, 
das oxes heads, &c. though this is now uſed 
alſo in civil buildings; the Corintbian is the 
moſt tender and delicate, and deſigned for 
palaces and other places of ſhew and magni- 
ficence, being enriched with all the nicety 
that the art of carving can embelliſh it with; 


a 


— 


the Compoſite is made up of the Corinthian and 


Jonick orders, and uſed according to the judg- 
ment of the artiſt in various buildings; the 
moderns have added to theſe what the wan- 
--tonneſs, of their own invention could find 
out, and called them by the names of the 
Gothick, French, Caryatick, Perfian, &c. or- 
ders; in an Army, orders ſignify the com- 
* mands or directions, given by the fuperior 
officers; alſo the whole diſcipline of arrange- 
ment and government, | 
O'RDINAL (A.) belonging or appertaming to 
order or regularity, 
Ordinal Numbers, ſach as expreſs the ſeries 
or order of things ſtanding or being put, as 
the third, ſeventh, fortieth, &c, 
O'RDINAL (S.) a book of directions for biſhops 
in giving or conferring holy orders; alſo a 
book in which are inſerted the orders, rules, 
laws, or ftatutes of a religious houſe, col- 
lege, &c. : | 
cc. of a ſovereign prince or chief com- 
mander, governor, or director; it is a term 
often uſed in the parliament rolls, and there 
means very frequently a ſtatute or act; but 


- &'RDERLINESS: (S.) regularity, a keeping | 


j 


þ 


not always; ordinances being ſometimes anf 


O'RDINANCE or ORDONNAN CE 8) 2 
ORDINARIES (s.) in Heraldry, are the de 


O'/RDINARINESS (S.) meannefs, commonte 
O/RDINARY (A.) mean, indifferent, com 
O'RDINARY (S.) ſometimes means ſere 


ſucceſſively at the court of any foreign na 


| veſted with authority to take cognizance 


trate, and not by deputation, is called an 


a common eating- houſe or table furnil 


preparing them for death; to this 4% 


ORD 


who is 
court of 
WO'RDINA 
conick ſe 
the axis, 
ference « 
in the of 
that an 
axis, is 
DRDINA“ 
to the pe 
office; b 
creating 
eccleſiaſti 
ſtation be 
reformati 
the powe 
of Engla? 
ſhops onl. 
others th: 
and othe 
civil mag 
is perforr 
purpoſe. t 
vix. the 
Sunday, a 
Wedneſda 
the 13th e 
VRDNANC 
of braſs « 
| Cannon, a: 
which thu 
diſtinguiſhe 
as whole « 
of ſeven, 
culverin 12 
ers, ſakers, 


temporary things or orders, and | 
being altered by the commons e 
an act or ſtatute cannot be changes, aboliet 
or altered, but by the authority of the k 
lords, and commons. 0 


law, rule, appointment, command, &c, 


nomination given to certain charges 
belonging to that art, of which hi an, | 
ten, vir. the chief, pale, bend, bar, fef 
croſs, ſaltier, chevron, bordure, and orle 
theſe have the appellation 'boncurab/- added tt 
them by way of diſtinction ; ſome authors {ay 
that when any perſon had behaved gallznt! 
in the field of battle, and was woundel 
any part of his body, the king, prince, q 
general, upon his being preſented before him 
ordered him a ſuitable coat. armour, to he n 
it were a perpetual remembrance of his br 
very ; ſo it he was wounded in his head, th 
gave him a chief, if on the legs a chern, 
his ſword or armour was diſcoloured with th 
blood of the enemy, a crofs, or bordure, & 
for they pretend that each ordinary had {wm 
peculiar myſtic fignification, as the chief re 
preſents the helmet, wreath, or crown core 
ing the head; the pale repreſents the ling 
or ſpear ; the bend and bar his belt; the {ef 
his ſcarf ; the croſs and ſaltier his ford; t 
chevron his boots and ſpurs ; and the hordug 
and orle his coat of mail, 


uſualneſs,'vvlgarneſs, frequency, &c, 
viſual, frequent. 


ſettled and fixed officers that attend the king 
houſhold ; ſo the regular chaplains are cali 
chaplains in ordinary; fo an envoy of 1 
baſſador that refides ſtatedly for ſevenlye l 

ſupplied, a 
purpoſe, th 


is called an ambaffador or envoy in e 
der, and al 


in the Civil Lav, any judge or perſon tha 
cauſes, in his own right, as he is 2 a 


dinary ; in Common and Conon Law, the bil 
of the dioceſe, or he that has the eri 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction within that te 
ry, and the collation to benefices there 
called the ordinary; and ſometimes it w 


with provifions, where every perſon ff 
common ſum for his meal; and forme 
meant the biſhop's deputy that gave nM 
their neck-verſe, and reported whethet 
read it, and alſo aſſiſted thoſe who Welse 
demned by performing divine feriiG 


beneral, wh 
nance, ſtores, 
cuſtody of 


and allowg 2 


the cuſtom of the neck-yerle 3 left oll 2 labourers 
the prieſt or miniſter that attends that A ae 
minals that are condemned at the 0% e inftr 


in London, is called the ordinary of Nef * with 


OR P 


who is now appointed by the Jord mayor. and 


des On] | | 
6 en ok ge ax the 
bade W conick ſections are drawn pe: pendicularly creſ. 

e 


=EY ference of the ſection on one ſide, to a poin' 


A that any line ſo drawn that terminates in the 

| the d axis, is called a ſemi-ordinate, | *. 

i "RDINA/TION (S.) the appointing a perion | 
lr | to the performance of ſome particular poſt or 


It n he 
office ; but it is generally reſtrained to t 

creating or making prieſts, biſhops, or other 
eccleſiaſtical, officers that were not in that 
tation before; the contention ever ſince the 


ar, ſeſſe 
nd orle 
added tt 


thors ſay ; TT 
ö reformation has been very great, abou 

ou the power of ordination reſides in; the church 

. of England maintaining it is veſted in the bi- 


ſhops only, others in the prieſts and conſiſtory, 
others that the call of the people is ſufficient, 
and others that it is the prerogative. of the 
civil magiſtrate; .in the church of England it 
js performed by the biſhops only, for which 


fore him 
to be a 
f his bra 
head, th 


hevren, | 


oe - viz, the ſecond Sunday in Lent, Trinity. 
had | Sunday, and the Sunday following, the ficlt 
his f Wedreſday after the 14th of September, and 


the 13th of December. 1 | 
YRDNANCE (S.) are ſuch great guns made 
of braſs or iron, that ſometimes} are called 


own cove 
the lang 
; the feſl 
ſword; t 


re ber which there are ſeveral. ſizes and degrees, 


diſtinguiſhed by as many different names, ſuch 
as whole cannon, baſtard cannon, or canner 


onne a | 
my of ſeven, demi-cannon 24 pounders, whole 


c. 
t, comum 
eins fere and pedieroes, 
d the king 
s are Call 


Mer whence the armies, caſtles, forts, &c. are 
reign prin ſupplied, as occaſion requires; for which 
in ordind purpole, that all things may be kept in or- 
erſon tha der, and always ready, there is firſt a maſ- 
:ognizance ter. general, who iſſues out all. orders and 


is 2 Wag 


| | bringing in, buying, or roviding of ſtores, 
nn” or iſſuing 4 > the ſeveral places 
hd rn where they are wanted ; under bim is a 
that ten lieutenant-general .of the ordnance, who re- 
es therell ceives orders from the maſter- general, and 


the reſt of the prime officers. at the board, 
ſees them duly executed, orders the guns tc 
be fired on publick days of . rejoicing, anc 
ſees the train of artillery fitted dut when or- 
ere to the field ; next to him the ſurveyor- 


imes It m 
able furnil 
perſon pn 
nd forme! 


crimi a 
betder f £2474), bo has the inſpection of the ord 
v ho wette dance, ſtores, and proviſions of war, in the 
ſervice, cuſtody of the ſtore-keepers; he inſpect: 
this dy, WAY ad allows all bills of debts, keeps a check 
is left of, Roy &c, under theſe is a clerk, 
nds thoſe y records all orders and inſtructions giver 
the 0143 Or the inſtructjon and government of they - 


ry of New ce, with all Patents, grants, names 0! 


a4 : | 
the axis, from any one point in the circum 


in the oppofite ſide of the circumference; ſo] 


purpoſe. there are certain days appointed, 


cannon, and ſometimes. heavy. artillery, of | 


| culverin 32 pounders, demi culverin fix pound- | 
ers, ſakers, minions three pounders, drakes | 


Office of Ordnance, is where the Randing | 


grand magazine of arms and habiliments o! | 
war, as well by ſea as land, is kept, from 


Uſpatches that relate thereto, either for the 


ORF 
officers, &c. draws the eſtimates of pteni- 
ſions, ſupplies all letters, inſtructions, com- 
miſſions, deputations, contracts, &., and is 


— 5 


as a cheque between the accomptant of the 


money, and him of the ſtores; there is allo 
a ſtore-keeper, who takes the charge of the 
cannon, . ammunition, flores, & . and ren - 
ders an exact account of the diſpoſal thereof 
from time to time; there is allo a clerk of 
the deliveries, whoſe bufineſs is to draw up 
all proviſions either at the Torver, or any of 
his Majeſty's magazines; beſides theſe there 
is a treaſurer, through whoſe hands the mo- 
ney of the whole office paſſes, both for the 
payment of debentures for ſtores received in, 
and ſalaries for the ſeveral officers, 1 25 
ORDO'/NNANCE (S.) is a term uſed in Paint- 
ing and Arcbitecture; in Painting, it ſignifies 
the regularity, proportion and harmony of 
the parts, both of the whole hiſtory or its 
parts; and here regard muſt be firſt had to 
the landſcape or ground of action, whether 
it be a place inhabited or uninhabited; if the 
latter, all the extravagances of art or nature 
may. be indulged ; but if the former, ſtrict 
regard muſt be had to the culture-or im- 
provements that are proper to be made; and 


ings, which, if ruſtick, require nothing but a 
ſtrong fancy, but if otherwiſe, the niceſt re- 
gard ſhould be had to the ſtrict rules of ar- 
chitecture; in the hiſtory itſelf regard muſt 
be had to the ſeveral groupes af figures con- 
tained in the whole, that they bear a natural 
relation to one another, that the attitudes of 
the ſeveral figures be not forced or diftorted, 
nor any offenſive nudities ſeem to diſpleaſe 
the moſt chaite eye, and the drapery flow- 
ing and eaſy, &cc. In Arcbhitetĩure, the ſame 
general regard is to be had to uniformity, in 
appearance and convenience within; ſo that 
the regular and careful diſpoſition of the plan 
determines the Whole; ſo that any one will 
- readily conclude that there muſt not be ſmall 
diminutive rooms in a large palace, nor very 
large halls in a ſmall building; one thing 
oblervable is, that lodging - rooms in grand 
buildings ſhould be di ſpoſed to che ſun - rifing, 
libraries, picture galleries, cabinets for cu- 
rioſities, &c. to the north. e mMn 
Q'RDURE (S.) the dung of any creature whe- 
ther rational or animal. ves” 4 
ORE (S.) thoſe mineral productions that yield 
metal, whether. lead, iron, copper, gold, 
ſilver, &c. £028 
X'RENGES (S.) in Heraldry, are little balls of 
an orange colour. M0467 13g 438 
-O'RFORD. (S.) à ſea- port borough-town in 
Suffolk, ſituate at the mouth of the ziver Ore, 
where it empties itſelf into the Ad; it was 
anciently a very good harbour, and -was'#1fo 
very populous, and much freqvented by fea- 
men; but of late years the harbour is a}moſt 
choaked up; ſo that it is now but a 


poor 
„ down whole market is weekly on Mondey; 


in particular, regard muſt be had to the build- 
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I ſends two members to parliament, and is] God no other 
* 4 tere 127 no | : | 
pre bye a mayor, $ port-men, and 1:| grace, that 2 1 adoption 2nd R 
_"Þurgeiſes ; diſtant from Lendon 73 computed, | truth, but wi a with men he waz | 
ME Ys nd. 88 meaſured —__ ft fouls were created bef, the contrary ; that 10 
N 4.2, the mr or lees of wine] they fin in bated hem bodies, and that * 
dried, which the Dyer uſe ts prepazs their} munen ie water that un fun, may, th 
5 838 o take the ſeveral colours tended # mament have all fouls ; that Tepe 4 OR] 
” 8 2 | | 'in a round fo A all riſe TIT +: 
oe eren pat ft] ev td une us lr a; ll 
do | | inate t | * 
and ſenſi ble conformation to its conftitution, tbo, ets gen ſhall after a — „ 
ons Fe ee its office, as the ear] ſeveral other errors infeſted my theſe and for 
a che la 2b c eye to ice, Kc. In Muſick, it is 4th, 5th and 6th ; 8 Church inthe 
e large and moſt harmonious of all inftru- } were condem ed b r fi 
| 1 being a collection or imitation of all] ing Origer's — A ee OR 
dg and now e let ly in| ORIOIN eng a. it 
yer der S 4 * ferences, | or beginning of any perſon or thi * O'RM 
" both cording art of the builder, and | ORVSINAL (S.) that from which a in! 
e charge beſtowed on it; there are ſome of | taken or copied, th OED ate „ 
2 ſmaller ſize for the uſe of the chamber, matter the foundari r Toe 
— ery called chamber organs. bufinefs. FT Ry 4 . 
ROAN of er (S.) in Jer, are| ORVLLON (S.) in Ferjfcatin, i O'RN 
LE *r . of wood, every one maſs of earth faced with a wall bal. rich, 
_” — * — = * er, hanging with ropes] beyond the ſhoulders of thoſe vaſtions tht RN 
_ — ay — perpendicularly, have caſemates, to cover the cann e, or be 
— 0 = 9 A e e by an] to prevent their being diſmou 1 up ORNA 
* Nop it A — rage ware the gateway to| enemy; ſome are of a round n ee hand 
x — onm . — udject to the dan- | thers almoſt ſquare, called e We 9 0 oRNA 
Rt ſtoppin Ay pping any pieces acroſs, ORION (S.) in It a co wr ; to hui 
n n A . — nmr oh, the fame in the heavens juſt before the 5 135 ainti 
3 — — , — add fire-F and is ſometimes only taken 2 far | 
* eee 88 0 charge many | — mou magnitude called the Sorpia's gore 
| merhi 3 cart ; it appears at the beginni | 
hn — > ning belonging to, tumnal xs (veg mag i gr asf rig th 
Z renin] ne ee 
Al | = : 85 as the of Jupiter tiſe 
—— —— 6 — being made or —— — and Pos 95 0 eh, wn or 
"'O/RGANIST (8.) a mutician that is Killed — 2 hy Liry "iy nl binds, 
i in, or plays upon dhe instrument called the] the cottage of a ., ala oA 
organ. e ooh rieus, who to make ne killer 
| —— 1 nk — up, or compoſed ene ſpent his of ow W 1 bs 00 
, 8 ; 2 o . ; 
ORGA/SMUS de « Giese the human| will, r wha [TTY 
— that occaſions the blood and ſpirits to] and it ſhould be granted him; upon which houſ * 
OED ws" Tp rapid and violent a motion, be defired a ſon without the by of a wo 4 U 
N 0 3 common name with the] man; the gods ordered the ox's hide to be RBA. 
Gun e _ manner of facrifices, which brought before him, in which they all made of — 
1 0 — — it was particularly re-] water, and ordered him to bury it in the ciall , 
. to the 3 oſtered to Bacchus, earth, and bid him let it lie undiſturbed fyr — 
i GIS av a ras huzza's, and] nine months; at the end of which time ih- that his 
| prac "io 1 3 by the prieſts and | - rieus going to examine it, found a young n- that it 
" ppers e crifices, whereby they | fant in it, which he called Orion, who when that bed 
— ea Lorin = 
| - eng : 5 at he that no beaſt was ſo fierce if 
vom 2 rifing in, or "ſwift but he could take and overcome, wi =p 
2 [4 5 an of the world ; in fo provoked the Earth, that ſhe ſet a ſcor- Thratian 
: Aftronamy 1 * - _ is {aid to be. oriental,| pion in his way, by the bite whereof he died; Vouring t 
282 © a morning; before the ſun. but Diana tranſlated him into the heaven, n 
5 yo uk E 43.) an wer fiſſure, opening, or and placed him near the ſign Tuns; thi hary = 
CRVGENISTS — of a wound, vein, &c, ; conſtellation, according to Pto 's cali itis now 
dra their —— _ — — wh SD — ooh mad — 1 2 
ee 8 a s or] an the Brit i 3 ai 
Tek, of Origen, concerning principles 3 they |O'RIZON r private praſt 3 
aint that Jeſus Chit was the Son of | or publick liturgy» . 
is ER TE ORLE | Und is by { 
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it contains one twelfth part of the ſhield ; 
further it is to be noticed, that the erſe is its | 
on breadth diftait from the edge of the | 


on the market-day, which is weekly on 


"ORR 


'ORT 


RLE ORLET, er "O'REO®(S:) in” Archi-] ” chine; conttived to demiünftrate the p 


Sure) is 4 fillet” tinder the Solo, or quar- | "ſyſtem of aſtror 
8 would of à capital, and when at the top] ty, which it does 


' or Bottom of the'thaft or column, it is called 
| the eincture. ka os B24 a3 a. 75 ; þ 
ORLE (s.) in f 


in the form of 4 fillet "drawn round this 
of extremity thereof, 


. ſhield; near the edge or e . 
* breadth half as of the border, fo that 


c TT ee e, 
O'RLOP or O'RLOPE (S.) is properly the 
ſecond or third decks of a fhix. 
O'RMSKIRE (s.) iti Lancghire, a handſome. 
inland town, that has à pretty good trade 


Tueſday; diſtant from London 156 compu- 
ted, and 790 meaſured miles. : 
O'RNAMENT (V.) to ſet off, beautify, en- 
" rich, make handſome. 
ORNAMENTAL (A.) ſomething that adorns 
or belongs to an ornament. 
ORNAMENTALNESS (S.) beautifulaeſs, | 
handſomeneſs, Sc. : | 


+ 


ORNAMENTS (S.] all manner of additions, | 


to buildings, &c, whether they are carvings, 
aintings, or any othe: 
Men, edycation and fine accompliſhments 
are called ornaments... 
ORNITHO/LOGIST (S.) one that is ſkilful 
in the nature.and kinds of birds. | 
ORNITHO/LOGY. (S.) a deſcription or trea- 
tiſe of the ſeveral ſoris or kinds of birds. 
ORNITHO/MANCY (S.) a divination or pre- 
tence to foretel future events by the flight of 
birds, which the Romans called a 29 þ 
O'RPHAN (S.) a child or perſon i father 


or mother is dead. 


Y 


UAPHANAGE or O'RPHANISM (s.) the | 


fate or condition of one that is an orphan. | 
ORPHANO/TROPHY (S.) a publick ſchool, | 


houſe, or hoſpital, where oyphans are brought 


up, like Chri 's H. tal in London, 22 | 
ORPHEUS (8.3. — famous for all ſorts 
of among the anciente, but eſpe- 
cially for muſick, for which reaſon the poets 
have made him the ſon. of Apollo, and ſay 
that his harmony was ſo very efficacious, 
that it would ſtop the caurſe of rivers, and 
that rocks, trees, and beaſts would dance 
alter him; he is ſaid to go down into hell, 
and there ſo charmed Cerberus, that he 
brought away ＋ — his wife; that ſome 
Thracian women Killed him, for his endea- 
yourng to perſuade men to live unmarried; 
- the Muſes took care of his body, and his 


FR MENT (4 is a yellow colour uſed by | 
or ſome large works; it is 
troubleſome ts grind, being a mineral, ſtony 
n - poiſonous quality, 
and 18 by ſome ealled yellow arſnick, . . 


meg an ordinary mad 


ther embelliſhments, in 


"ſyſtem of N or the earth's mobili- 
n a. very correct and in- 
telligible manner, by means of ſeveral clock - 


work inventions. 


ones G) a deer ſometimes called” iris 


alſo gold and ſilver lace wove pretty broad, 
to ſew on mens and, womens garments, by 
way of enrichment or ornament. . 


ORT HODOx (A.) ſound, firm, true, applied 
to thoſe that a Var to EFT the 
true principles of the chriſtian. religion. 

O'RTHODOXY or O'RTHODQXNESS (S.) 

truth of opinion, ſoundneſs of belief or Judg- 

ment in matters of religion. 

1 4 MIA. or innen. 
(J. J that part. of, nayigation, commonly Call- 

ed ehen by the arch. of > great circle, or 
great einde tailing, . re n 

ORTHO/GONAL. (A) of or belonging to 

thoſe mathematical 3 an- 

ORTHOGRA/PHICAL {A,) deſcribed,drawn, 

or wrote truly, — after, or by the 

ns of orthography. -}. * $ * 

Ortbegrapbical Prajact᷑ion of : the Sphere, is 

the. d — of either of the globes or 

| ſpheres, for the purpaſes of aſtronomꝝ or 
geography, upon a plane that, cuts them 
thro' in the middle, the eye being ſuppoſed 
to be vertically at an infinite | or exceeding 
great diſtance, ad 10 


” 


LC 


| ORTHO'GRAPHIST or  ORTHO/GRA- 


PHER (S.) one ſxilled in orthography... 


ORTHO'GRAPHY (S.] in general, means 2 


true or right deſcription z and ig the cot 
mon uſe and acceptation of the ard, means 
the perfect or true ſpeaking and writing che 
words of any ſpeech or language, according 
to the manner of the beſt and moſt ſkilful 
writers in it; in Geometry, it is the laying 
down or drawing the fore-right face or plan 
of any objects, and properly and propore 
tionably expreſſing the heights or clevations 
of each part; and as a patt of perſpective 
it is thus called, becauſe it determines the 
form of things by perpendicſtlar lines falling 
on the geometrical plane; in Architefinre, 
it is the elevation of à building, and this ia 
ſometimes external and ſometimes internal, 
the external deſcribes the walls, windows, 
Sc. of the ſeveral fronts; and the internal 
is the ſection or perſpective appearance of 
the rooms, ſtair-caſe, Ic. in F e, it 
is what is commonly called the phy 
of an object or building; and is that -fore- 
right. fide or plane that is parallel to a 
ſtraight line, that may be imagined to pais 
through the outward convex points of the 
eyes, continued to a proper length; in For- 
tiſcation, it is the profile or repreſentation 
of a fort, Sc. as it appears to the eye at any 
one ſtation pitched upon. 225 


ORTS or OUGHTS: (S.) ſach remains of food 


as children cr others covetous of a great deal 


PRRERY (S.) à famous mathematical ma- 


P p leave 


O:SC 


leave upon their plates, after they have ſa- $ 


- . tisfied their hunger. 


ORVIE!TAN (s.) a counter poiſon, or fa- |O'SIER (S.) the red water willow-tree, which 


mous electuary, made or invented by a 
mountebank of this name in Italy. | 
OS (S.) in Anatomy, is any ſort of bone, or a 
hard, dry, and cold ſubſtance, conſiſting 
more particularly of earth and faline parti- 
cles, defigned for the props or upholders of 
the body, to render its motion eaſy, and 
ſerving as a defence for ſeveral of the inter- 
nal parts; fome ſay the number in a human 
body is 249, others 304, and others 365; 
though it is certain that the number is unde- 
termined, becauſe the number of the bones 
of infants differ from thoſe of adult perſons ; | 
alſo thoſe called ſeſamoides, and the teeth 
that are not fixed to any particular number; 
in old men and adult perſons their form or 
ſtiape is different, ſome are round, others 
plain, acute, obtuſe, hollow, ſpungy, ſolid, 
oblong, triangular, Sc. and in a particular 
manner that part of the face, which in 
Engliſb is called the mouth, among the 
Anatomiſts is called os. 
O'SCILLANCY or OSCILLA/TION (S.) when 
ſpoken in common, means a waving or 
tolling of the body backwards and for- 
wards like ſawyers at work, a fort of play or 
 ſce-ſawing, practiſed by children upon logs of 
wood laid acroſs one another ; in Mechanicks, 
it is one of the niceſt pieces of art that theſe 
latter times have diſcovered, wiz, the vibra- | 
tion or motion of pendulums. backwards | 
and forwards, to aſcertain the number of 
beats at any determinate length, and the ex- 
act quantity of time that is ſpent in that | 
motion, by which means very great improve- 
ments in clock- work have been made, 
O/SCITANCY (S.) fluggithneſs, careleſſneſs, 
. negligence, indolence, c. 1 
OSCITA/TION (S.) yawning, or a certain 
light, convulſive motion of the muſcles, 
which opens the lower jaw of the face; 
others deſcribe it to be a light motion, 
whereby excrementitious and halituous mat- 
ter, which irritates the neighbouring parts, | 
is expelled, | 
GSCOPHOY/RIA (S.) a feaft celebrated by the 
. Athenians the, toth day of O#ober, in honour | 
of Bacchus and Ariadne; Theſeus inſtituted 
this feaſt after he had delivered his native 
eountry from the tribute of ſeven youths, 
and ſeven virgins, which they were obliged | 
to ſend to the king of Crete every year to beþ 
devoured by the minotaur, by killing that 


monſter with the help of Ariadne, the | O'SSUARY (S.) a charnel houſe, or py 


daughter of Mines, king of that iſle 3 the | 
ceremony of this feaſt was after this manner; 


they made choice of two young gentlemen OST or QUST (S.) the name of a ufon 


* Arefſed like young women, who carrying 


| branches of vines in their hands, went thus | OSTE/NSFVE (A.) inclinable to boaſting wan 
in proceſſion from the temple of ' Bacchus to Re we 
rhe temple of Mincrwa; after which all the OSTENT ACTION 2) 2 bret f * 

: ones or , j 


young gentlomen of the city run races 9 


1ze, with vine branches in their ban 
ee temple to the other. "a 


* 


ſprouts into abundance of branches, that 
reaſon of their extraordinary ON 


with humidity, while green, are capable df: 6 
being eafily bent in all Danner fond 
and for that reaſon are ufed to make baſkets 
hampers, Sc. : - 
O'SIRIS (S.) a famous god of the Epyption, 
who was ſaid to be the ſon, the brother, and 
huſband of the goddeſs Jjs ; by others he is 
called the ſon of Jupiter and Niobe, the 
daughter of | Phoroneusz he was firſt king of wo 
Argos, but being diſcontented with his ſub- Z 
Jects, he left his crown with his ſon gil. i 
leus, and went into Egypt, where he reignet ; 
with great mildneſs, and compiled very good 
laws for his ſub jects; he married I, whom - 
the Egyptians call Ts; it is ſaid he was ; 
pulled in pieces by his enemies, and that his | o 
wife In gathering all his parts together, bu- I 
ried them honourably, and procured divine O 
honour to be paid him ; it is pretended that Pit 
the gods transformed him into an ox, accord- Us 
ing to the principles of the Metempſychojs, and 855 
that it is he whom the Egyptian adored ec 
under the name of Apis and Serapit; from ry 
hence proceeded the great veneration that the 2 
Egyptians teſtified for the bull, and the wor- bots 
ſhip of the golden calf by the Jſrociite: in the * 
deſart, and by the ſubjects of Jerolcam in the bg 
kingdom of the ten tribes ; hence the images of v 
of Ofiris with horns, or with the head of a Ade 
hawk, or of a wolf, or of a ſerpent, be- nw 0 
cauſe it was pretended he was the ſun from fan 
theſe it is rationally ſuppoſed the preſent ado- with 
ration of cows among the Indians is derived; — 
they gave the name of O/iris to the Nil, and this at 
paid divine honours to it, as being the author fle def 
of all the fertility of Egypt; it is ſaid Oni wt 
taught the Egyprians agriculture, and man legillat 
other uſeful arts, for which reaſon he was {0 jaſiice 
much honoured among them, that 5 
O'SPREY or O'SSIFRAGE ($.) 2 fort « "hs 
| kind of an eagle, whoſe fleſh was forbid OSTRAC 
the Jews to eat, Lev. xi. 13. it is thus called, None, ſ 
becauſe it breaks the bones of animals * be divig 
order to get at the marrow z it is ſaid to dig like the 
up bodies in burying places, to break and et good in 
what it finds within the bones of the de oSTRICr 
for which reaſon it is ſuppoſed it vas judgt of the fe 
unclean z the Arabians and P erfians call f ſuppoſed 
humai, and ſay it is the moſt innocent of called v 
birds, becauſe it does no harm to any ar monly no 
mal, and only feeds upon dead bodies, large anir 
Wings 
a church-yard, where the bones of the den feather 
that are dug up are put out of ſight, and a 0] 
c. th 
which malt or hops are dried. frequently 
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OSTRACISM (S.) a puniſhment inflicted by 


| that it was aboliſhed by proſcribing Hyper- 


08 7 


ting, bragging Gr. 
15000 8.) #whitiſh or aſh-goloured 
ſtone, in ſhape like à bone that grows in 
Saxory, Silefia, and other places; it is ſaid 


to be ef a ſoft and gluey nature, and that it} 


| affifts very much to cement or join broken or 
Kadare books very ſpeedily,” and is there- 
fore mixed among the compoſitions of divers 
plaiſters uſed upon ſuch occaſions, © 

OSTEO'LOGY: (s. ) that part of anatomy that 

articularly defcribes the bones, an, 

O'STLER or HO'STLER: (S.) among Us, is 
a ſervant in an inn, or houſe of publick en- 
tertainment on the road, whoſe particular 
buſineſs is to look after travellers horſes ; 
but among the French, it is the maſter or 


inn-keeper himſelf; 


the commonwealth of Athens, where by 
pluraliey of voices they condemned to a ten 
years baniſhment, thoſe who were either too 


rich, or had too much authority vr credit, 


for fear they might ſet up for tyrants over 
their native country, but without any con- 
fiſcation of their goods or eſtate; this cuſ- 


tom is ſaid to be firſt introdueed by the ty- 


rant Hippias, ſon of Piſſtratus, as a barrier 
againſt ade practiſed himſelf; the man- 
ner was thus: The people wrote the names 


of thoſe they moſt ſuſpected, upon ſmall| 
pieces of tiles or ſhells, theſe they put into 


an urn or box, which they-preſented to the 
ſenate ; upon a ſcrutiny, he whoſe' name 
was ofteneſt- wrote, was ſentenced by the 
council to be baniſhed, ab aris & focis; but 
this at laſt was abuſed, and they whoſe me- 
rit deſerved beſt of the commonwealth, fell 
under the popular reſentment, as Sclon the 


Juſtice, Miſtrades for his victories, Sc. ſo 


us, a mean contemptibie perſon, * 


OSTRACVTES (S.) a fort of cruſty, reddiſh | OTE/NCHYTA (s.) an ,auricular 


ſtone, ſomewhat like an oyſter - fliell; it may | 
be divided into thin plates or ſhells much 
like the coxc of an onion; it is ſaid to be 
good in and againſt the gravel and tone, 
OSTRICH (8,) is meritioned in many places | 
of the ſcripture, and is in different places 
ſuppoſed to be a different bird; as the owl| 
called ulala, the peacock, &c, but that com- 
monly now known by this name, is a very 
large animal, has very long legs and ſhort | 
ings, a neck of a yard or more long; the 
feathers of its wings are much valued, and 


Sc. they are naturally very white, but are 
frequently dyed or ſtained: of various colours 15 
ther plumage are white and black the fe- 
males have a mixture of grey, black, and 
White ; they are tos heavy to fly, but uſe | 


perſection in art, or quantity of wealth, f 
ü Se. e n f * f 
e ee oi ga 


uſed as ornaments for hats, beds, canopies, | 


OV A 

ſwifteſt horſes; it is reported that when 
they are cloſely. purſued, they take up ftones 
between their cloven claws, which they caſt 
at their purſuers with a violence equal to 
the ſtrongeſt man; the notion of their di- 
geſting iron is a popular error, they only 
taking up nails or bits of iron, as hens and 
other fowls do ſmall ſtones, to aſſiſt in com- 
minuting and digeſting their food; in Etbi- 
qpia, there are very large quantities of of- 
tricbes, who lay their eggs in the month of 
June upon the ground, cover them with 
ſand, and ſo leave them till the ſun hatches 
them; but either the male or female is ſaid 
to watch them continually till they are 
hatched; unleſs driven or forced away the 
female is ſaid to lay or bring many eggs to 
be hatched, which are commonly of the fize 
of a large bowl, of which generally ſome 
are ſpoiled' and breed worms, with which 
the hen feeds thoſe young ones that are 
hatched ; ſome ſay they are taken by a 
man's dreſſing himſelf in the ſkin of one of 
theſe birds; others that when they are pur- 
ſued, they run their necks into the ſand, a 
hedge,” Sc. and ſo are taken, © * 


O'STROGOTHS 65 people called Goebs, 
O 


that came out the eaſtern part of the 
world, and by conqueſt got footing in the 
ſouthern and weſtern parts of Europe. 


 O/'SWESTRY (S.) in Shroffoire, a ſmall 


town incloſed with a wall and a ditch, and 
fortified with a ſmall: caſtle ; it is governed 
by two 'bailifls, burgeſſes, Cc. the market 
is weekly on Monday, where larye quanti- 
ties of Welb cottons uſed to be brought, 
but they are now moſtly carried to Shrewſ- 
bury, and only flannels brought here; diſ- 
tant from Londen 130 computed, and 157 
meaſured miles. : 


| OTA!'LGIA (S.) among the Phyſicians, is the 
legiſlator, ¶ iſtides the moſt noted for his | | 


name of a pain in the ears, which is fo vio- 
lent, that it turns to a kind of madneſs ; 
ſometimes it turns to an abſceſs, when you 
ſee purulent matter iſſue out of the ears. 
clyſter, 
ſometimes called ægin; Io the name of a 
little ſyringe or ſquirt, to inject medicines 
into the ear. 


O/THERWISE (Part.) elſe, beſides, after a 


different or other manner, 

O'TLEY (S.) an ordinary ſtone built town, 
in the Ven Riding of Yorkfhrre, built under 
a high craggy cliff, that has a market weekly 


on "Tueſday; diſtant from London 146 com- 


puted, and 175 meaſured miles. 

O'TTER (S.) a creature that can live by land 
and water, that afford much ſport in hunt- 
ing; it is a great deſtroyer of fiſh, living 
much upon them; alſo a cant name for a 
ſailor. 5 . 
O'TTOMAN (A.) ſcmething; belonging to 
the Turkrſþ laws, cuttoms, or empire. 
O'VAL (S.) in wn{gar Speech, is the ſame that 


Abeir wings to aſſiſt them in running, which 
exceeding ſwiftly, out- running the | 


— 


do 


in Mathematicks is called an elliplis, which ig 
Pp a oa 


. „„ * 
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O VE. 


one of the ſections of a cone, and as ſuch 
may be defined to be an oblong curvilinear 
figure, with two unequal diameters, the one 
called the tranſverſe, the other the conju- 
gate; or it is a figure incloſed with a ſingle 
curve line, imperſectly round, but the Geo- 
nuctriciaus oval is a figure reſembling an egg, 
round, but oblong, ſo that lines drawn from 
its outermoſt ſuperficies to the center are not 
equal, and yet anſwer well onough to each 
other from the oppoſite ſide; it differs from 
an Elipfis, becauſe that is plain, and circum- 
| ſcribed by one only line; whereas this is ſo- 
lid, included every where with a ſuperficies 
like a globe, with this difference, that the 
globe is perfectly round, which this is not; 
and when laid down upon paper is narrower 
at one end than the other, whereas the el- 
lipſis is equally broad at both ends, 

O'VAL or O'VOLO (S.) in ArchiteRure, is a 
round moulding, whoſe profile or ſweep in 
the Tock or Compoſite capitals, is uſually a 
quadrant of a circle, upon which account it 
is vulgarly called a quarter round; it was 
frequently enriched with ſculpture by the 
ancients in the forms of cheſnut-ſhells, but 

no it is commonly adorned with the repre- 

. ſentation of eggs and anchors, or arrows 
heads, alternately placed, 

V ATION. (S.) was an inferior ſort of tri- 
umph, which the Romans allowed the gene- 

rals of their army, when the victory they 

had obtained was not very conſiderable, or 
when the war had not been declared accord- 
ing to ſorm of law; he who thus triumphed 


O 


according to ſome hiſtorians, and had a 
myrtle crown upon his head, that tree be- 
ing conſecrated to Pens 3 wherefore when 
Marcus Craſſus was decreed the honour of 
an orion, he particularly defired it as a fa- 
vour of the ſenate to be allowed a laurel 
crown inftead of a myrtle one; the tri- 
umphing -party entered with flutes, and not 
with trumpets, nor were they admitted to 
wear an embroidered garment, as at the 


dy the ſenators, and followed by his army; 
this triumph is called evation, becauſe the 
general offered a ſheep when he came to the 
-. <anital, whereas in the great triumph they 
offered a bull; the firſt that triumphed in 
-- this manner was P. Pofthumins Tubertus, for 
- his viRory over the Sabines about 250, 3 
Oben s.) the bed, collar, or feat of gold 
cr $l-er, that jewellers put their precious 
ſtones in, to keep them faſt, for rings, but- 
tuns, C. 17 © | : 

CEN (,) a cloſe confined place paved with 
ſtones or tiles, to retain the heat of the fire, 
that is made in it, in order to bake bread, 
mert, tarts, c. in. | . 
OVER (A.) one perſon or thing ſet, placed, 
or appeimed to be above another; in the 


entered the city on foot, or on horſeback, 


great triumphs, and was only accompanied | 


OVE 


play with dice, it means all thoſe throws, 
443 2 . ws ; 


numbers, or chances, which are abs 
which is the mean, that is to fay, 9,9, 10 
11, and 12, in oppofition to 6, 54 x 
3 — called under. ” 0 
VER-A CT (V.) to do any thing farther 4 5 
beyand what it ought ws 8 * 
| player would repreſent. any paſſion, as lore 0 
fury, madneſs, Sc. when he exceeds the | 
bounds of reaſon or nature, he is ſaid to 0\ 
over- act᷑ his P Fe. | | 
OVER-AWE/ (V 3 to keep a perſon or crea- 0 
ture under, and forbidding him to act what O 
his inclinations prompt him to, upon the I 
penalty of loſing ſome preſent advantage, or ti 
undergoing ſome future puniſhment, ot 
OVER-BA'LANCE (V.) to out-weigh, to Oy 
more than compenſate ſor any thing. de 
OVER-BEAR (V.) to rule authoritatively, or vi 
arbitrarily, to command without reaſon er th 
equity. OvI 
OVER-BID (V.) to bid or offer more for a rea 
thing than it is really worth; alſo to bid or in, 
offer more than another for the ſame thing, OVE 
O'VERBOARD (A.) out of, or down ty am 
the ſidę of a ſhip, particularly ſpoken of tim 
men that fall from the rigging, Sc. or of OVE] 
goods that are thrown out of a ſhip to whe 
lighten her, bull 
OVER-B/OLD (A.) too free, impudent, lies 
ſaucy, | OVER 
OVER-BO/RN (A.) conquered by ſtrength pow 
or numbers, prevailed upon by prayers, in- tor a 
treaties, c. 2 OVER 
OVERBU'/RDEN (V.) to lade a pern allow 
with a greater weight, charge, or buſinels or m 
than his ſtrength, power, circumſtances, or the b 
capacity, can bear or perform. coals, 
OVER-CA'ST (V.) to throw a thing too fu; fure, 
to cloud or darken, alſo to ſew a butten- OVER. 
hole, Sc. round, to prevent the ſtuff's teat- more 
ing. | 5 | OVER- 
OVER-CHA/RGE (V.) to lead or oppreſs 1 £0 bey 
perſon too heavily; and in a particulir O'VERI 
manner means putting too much powder in- the ne 
to a gun, or piece of ordnance, of mor 
OVERCO'ME (V.) to maſter difficulties, to OVER-P 
conquer, to get the victory over any perſon, 5 172 
Sc. | P 
OVER-DO! (v.) ſometimes means perſons bring u 
doing more than their ſtrength or beat“ frength 
will permit them; and ſometimes doing OVER-R 
more than is required, or is ſufficient, tence of 
'OVER-EA'T (V.) to eat gluttonouſly, or #9 wit, Ge 
much, more than the ſtomach will bear, « perlon, 
health requires. : ability u 
OVER-FLI L (V.) to fill more than is po "AY 
r, required, or convenient, : ore tha 
OVERI L In. (V.) to run over, like the tide OVER.-RI 
when it flows or runs over its banks. that has 
O'VER-GROWN (A.) a perſon, creature, x 3 hangi 
that is grown monſtrouſly large, or beyo VER. Ru 
the common ſize of any thing of the ſame in any a 
ſpecies; alſo a perſon that is become er- A A 
ceed ing rich or powerful, ao ſo too mi ; RAY 
i 0 „ an 
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R-HA'LE 
9 had been lai aſide, &. * 
OVER-HA/STY (A.) impatient, too quick, 
that cannot Ray. till it is proper to execute a 
thing, affair, or buſineſe. to 
OVER-HEA'R (V.) to hear privately, acci- 
dentally, or by watching and iſtening. 
OVER-LAID (A) killed by being preſſed or 
hin upon too long, ſmothered. like a young 
child that is ſo deſtroyed by its nurſe. | _ 
OVER-LIVE (V.) ſometimes means to out- 
live, or live longer than another ; and ſome- 
times to ſpend more than a perſon's income, 
er than he can afford, 5 
OVERLO AD (V.) to put too great a bur- 
gen upon a perſon, by taxing him too hea- 
vily, or obliging him to do or carry more 
than he is well able. 8 
OVER-LO'NG (Part.) more time than is 
really necęſſary to do or perform any matter 
in, tedious, dilatory, Se. : 
OVERLOO'K (V.) ſometimes ſignifies to ex- 
amine or inſpect into a buſineſs ; and ſome- 
times to paſs by, or forgive a lt, &c. : 
OVER-MA'/STED (A.) is ſpoken of a ſhip, 
when her maſts are diſproportioned to her 
bulk, or made too big, fo that ſhe yields or 
lies down too much by a wind, | 
OVER-MA/TCH (V.) to be too firong, 
powerful, or too well learned or qualified 
for another. | | 
OVER-MEA'SURE (S.) ſomething given or 
allowed more than the bare exact quantity 
or meaſure, . by way of encouragement to 
the buyer, as thoſe who buy 20 chaldron of 
coals, ht one allowed them for over-mea- 


ure, 5 3 5 
od iis (A.) too large a quantity, or 
more than ſufficient, | 
OVER-PA'SS (V.) to go over, to paſs by, to 
go beyond, SWS. A $2 9% * 3 | 
O'VERPLUS. (S.) ſomething that is left after 


the neceſfary. quantity is taken away, either 


of money, oc any kind of wares, @c. | 
nc (V.) to weigh more than an- 
Other. 5 1 
OVER POWER (V.) to conquer, ſubdue, or 
bring under another by force, or too much 
ſtrength, might, or power, 43 
OVER-REA'CH (V.) to cheat under the pre- 
tence of fair and honeſt dealing, to out- 
wit, Cc. and ſometimes it means hurting a 
perſon, by ſtriving to reach farther than his 
ability will permit him. F 
OVER-RECKON g. to reckon or count 
OVERRVPE 44.) fit that 
- (A.) frujt that is too ripe, or 
that has loſt its fine fragrant ſmell = taſte 
by hanging too long upon the tree, Ce. 
OVER-RU'LE (V.) to have the caſting vote 
in any argument or diſpute, to conquer, 
over-power, or command. | 
OVER- RUN (V.) ſometimes means to run 
falter, and ſometimes to ſpread all over, or 
to be deſſroyed with ſomething, as a garden 


V.] to re-examine a matter 


N 


O VG 

is over-run with weeds, a country is overs 

run with ſoldiers, Sg. In Printing, it is to 
new-model the page, Sc. by means of in- 
ſerting or leaving out ſomething, | 

OVER. SEE! (V.] to ſurvey, look after, or 
take care of a buſineſs, 


OVER-SEFIN (A.) miſtaken, deceived, wrong 


conjectured, thought or imagined, 


OVER-SE'T (V.) to turn over a coach, wag»: 


gon, or other carriage, &c, to throw down 
a table, Sc. with cups, Sc. upon it. 


OVER-SHA DOW (V.) to cover with or caſt © 


a ſhadow over any perſon or thing, to diſ- 
guiſe, darken, or hide. | 
OVER-SHOO/T (V.) to ſhoot beyond or 
over a mark, to exceed, or de ſomewhat 
more than a perſon is well able to afford, 
O'VERSIGHT (S.) an error or miſtake, ra- 
ther by careleſſneſs and inadvertence, than 
choice and relolution; 
OVER-SPREA'D (V.) to cover or run all 
over a thing or country, 8 
O'VERT (A.) plain, open, manifeſt, 
Overt Ac, in Law, is a plain, open, or 
manifeſt aſſiſting of another in ſome unlaw- 
tul act; and this commonly is applied to 
treaſons, where the offender's actions may 
be eaſily or plainly proved by undeniable 
evidence, | 
OVERTA/KE (V.) to come up to, be even 
with, or equal to another that was before, 
either in place, or qualifications, 
OVER THRO'W (V.) to ruin, overturn, 
throw down, vanquith, conquer, Sc. 
OVER-THWA'/RT (A.) one thing lying up- 
on or acroſs another.. N 
OVER-TO'P (V.) to grow taller, or higher in 
Nature, power, wealth, or authority. 
O'VERTURE (S.) a condition or propoſal, a 
diſcloſing or opening of a matter, an at- 
tempt, eſſay, or trial; in Muſick, it is a fine 
flouriſh, or running divifion played by one 
or many inſtruments, commonly before the 
beginning of an opera, | 
OVER-TU'/RN (V.) to turn or put things 
| topſy-turvy, to deſtroy, ruin or bring to 
nothing. | | 
OVER-VA'LUE (V.) to eſteem or prize too 
much, to ſet too great a value upon a 
thing, &c, | 
OVER-WEENING (A.) having too great an 
opinion, thought, or value for one's ſelf, 


| OVER-WEVGH (V.) to weigh mere than 


another; alſo a reaſon why a perſon ſhould 
have more regard for this perſon or thing, 
: than that. 85 : 4 ; 
O'VER-WEIGHT (S.) ſomething more or 
» greater than the weight required, allowed 
In ſome commodities for waſte, or retailing, 
in ſmall quantities, ; 
OVER-WHE'LM (V.) to drown, include, or 
cover with water, trouble, &c. | 
OUGHT (A.) fomething, ſomewhat, ſome 
part, Sc. alſo the duty or condition of 2 


n relating to any thin 
perſo 8 to any thing. ovIP- 


Pp 3 


] 
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"if tx A 
OVTPAROUS (A.) thoſe creatures that lay 
or bring forth eggs; allo that breed by, or 
are bred from eggs. TS 


OU!LNEY (s.) in Buckinghamfvire, | a pretty 
good town,” where a conſiderable manufac- | 


ture of bone-lace is carried on; it has a good 


market weekly on Monday; diſtant from 


Lenden 47 computed, and 53 meaſured miles. 
OUNCE (S.) a common weight for ſmall 


© things, and with the Goldſmiths, Apatheca- | 


ries, tc. it is the 12th part of a pound, called 

. troy-weight ; with the Haberdafbers, Gro- 

cers, Fe. it is the 76th part of a pound, 
called avoirdupoiſe-weight, 

OU/NDLE (S.) in Northamptonſhire, pleaſantly 
ſeated in a vale on the river Nenn, by which 
it is almoſt ſurrounded, over which it has 

two good ſtone bridges; it is a handſome, 
uniform built town, and has a very good 
market weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 
London 54 computed, and 65 meaſured miles. 
OUR or OURS (Part.) ſomething belonging 


to, or the property ot us. . 


OVSE (S.) the name of three great rivers in 


* Englanit, one called the Crrat Orſe, which 
riſes in the ſouth borders of Nertbamptonſbire 
from whence jt runs through the counties of 
* Bucks, Bedſord, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and 
Norfolt, where it diſcbarges itſelf into the 
ſea; another called the Little Ouſe, which 
runs from eaſt to weſt into the former, 
parting all along Norfolk from Suffolk ; the 
third is that which runs thro” York city, and 
empties itſelf into the Humber. | 
OUT (v.) to put or thruſt from within a 
lace, to diſplace, SS. 
OUT (A.) withoat, or on the out-fide; alſo 
miſtaken or in an error. 8 
OUT-AT-HEELS or ELBOWS (Part.) in a 
declining” condition, going down the wind, 


"7 l | 

OUT-BVD'(V.) to offer, proffer, or bid more 
for a thing than another. 

OU T- BRAVE (V.) to bid defiance to a per- 


ſon, to do a thing notwithſtanding the en- 


deavours, commands, or oppoſition of ano- 
ther to the contrary. 


oT. cAST (s.) a rejected, caſt off, ſorlorn, 


helpleſs perſon, 


OU'F-CRY (s.) a great noiſe, or ſuddencry ; | 


and in ſome places means publick notice, that 

the goods and effects of a perſon are to be ſold. 

Or. Do (v.) to ſurpaſs, go beyond, ex- 
ceed, or do a thing better than another. 

OU/TERMOST or OU'TMOST - (A.) that 

erſcn or thing that is or ſtands without hay- 

ng perſons or things on both ſides of it or 


him. 


OUT-FA/CE (V.) to affirm or deny any thing 
to a perſon's face confidently, boldly, and 
_ * poſitively, altho? it be falſe, 


OVT-GO! (V.) to walk, run, or move faſter 
than another. | 
OUT-EA*NDISH (A.) foreign, or ſomething 
belonging to the manners, cuſtoms, or peo- 
ple of another country, i 


OUTRVGHET (Part.) throughout, fully, quite, 


OUT 
OU'T-LAW-(S.) a is not 
the ry HY 95 1 855 WM e 
OUT-L AWR (S.) is the loſs or deprivation 
1 _ advantages belonging to 2 
ſubject, that is under the King's protection 
and in the realm; formerly none could be 


4 


out-lawed but for felony, the pur; 
whereof was death, which any "Ingen 
execute; but it is now otherwiſe, for who- 
ever, after due proceſs had, contemptuouſ] 
Te, jo Appear to anſwer ſuch matters, 6 
are exhibited againſt him in ; 
E deemed an 8 BH EO PV 
UT-LEA'RN (V.) to learn be j 
or farther dA 32 Picker 
OUTLET (S.) a paſſage, channel, or con- 
veyance fer water, Cc. 
OUT-LUVE (V.) to live longer than ans. 
ther; alſo to ſpend more than a perſon can 
afford, 5. 7%. 
OU”'TMOST (A.) that perſon or thing that.is 
on the outfide, or fartheſt diſtant from the 
middle. 1 
OUT-NU'MBER (V.) to exceed in number, 
or to count more than another, &-, 
OUT-PA'SS (V.) to go faſter or by another, 
to leave one behind on the road, c. allo 
to learn faſter or better than another, -to. 
excel, c. ö | | 
OU'TRAGE (S.) a riotous and violent a. 
ſault, an affront, or injury, 
OUTRA'GEOQUS A.) violent, abuſive, inju- 
rious, affrontive, Sc. 
OUTRA/GEOUSNESS (S.) great paſſion, 
rage, or violence, &c. i 


totally; alſo now, at this inſtant, immedi- 
ately, Se. te 
OUT-RU/N (V.) to exceed in running, to 
go, run, or ride faſter than ancther; alid 
to ſpend more than a perſon's income or al- 
lowance. | 
QU!TSIDE (S.) that part of any thing that is 
naturally towards the eye, and more im- 
- mediately receives the ſun, rain, &c. as the 
. bark of a tree, the ſkin of a man or beaf, 
Sc. and in Numbering, it is any perſon or 
thing that is fartheſt from the middle, &. 
OUT-STRI/P (V.) to get before, or get the 
ſtart of, to exceed, or do better than ano- 
ther in walking, running, learning, Fr. 
OU TWARD (A.) toward, next to, or on 
the outſide, | 
OUT-WI'T (V.) to impoſe upon, or cheat 
another, to go beyond, or be before-hand 
with another, to act cunningly or wiſely. 
QU'T-WORKS 2 forts or other fortiſca · 
tions built at a diſtance from, or without the 
city; in Fortification, all thoſe works that 
cover the body of a place next the campalbn 
as rayelins, balf-moons, horn-works, l. 
nailles, crown-works, ſwallow-tails, —_ 
jopes, and the like; it is a general rule, that! 
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' thoſe that are not gelt are called bulls, and 


OXFORD or O'XON (S.) the chief city or 


miles, finely ſeated for health, pleaſure, and 


O 5 F 
t are neareſt the place, muſt gra- 
par Fe after another, e e thoſe 
that are fartheſt advanced out into the cam- 
paign, that is, muſt have higher ramparts, | 
that they may over-look. and fire upon che 
befiegers, when they haue poſſeſſed them- | 
ſelves of the fartheſt z the gorges of them 
muſt be always plain, for fear, if they had | 
any parapet, it might ſerve the beliegers, | 
when they are maſters of it, to cover them- 
ſelves againſt the fire of the beſieged, and 
therefore the gorges or entrances into them 
are only paliſadoed to prevent ſurprizes, ' 
OWE (V.) to be indebted to another, either 
by duty or obligation. . 22 
OWL (S.) in Scripture, is by Moſes forbidden 
to be eat, as an unclean bird; but com- 
mentators are very much at variance what 
that bird was, that by us is tranſlated col, 
of which there are ſeveral ſpecies; the bird 
we now call by this name, has a head like } 
a cat, and large. ſharp claws; it catches 
mice like a cat, but its eyes cannot bear the 
licht of the ſun 3 other birds hate and purſue 
it, and in return the v/ hunts and eats the 
lefſer birds; its cry is mournful and diſmal, 
and it was deemed a bird of ill omen; it] 
was conſecrated. to Minerva, and upon this 
account it was honoured by the Athenians, ' 
who repreſented it upon their medals; it is 
ſaid at this day to be in great eſteem among 
the Tartars. 1 | | 
OW'LER (S.) one who privately or by ftealth | 
runs wool or other prohibited goods, upon. 
the coaſt of. Suſſex, to France, Holland, Sc. 
OWN wo. to acknowledge or confeſs a fault; 
alſo to lay claim to a thing, or really to 
* have a property in a matter. WS ape; 
OW'NER (S.) the perſon who has a right or | 
property in or to any thing, FP 
OX (S.) is a male of the neat kind that ha 
been gelt, in order to make him tamer, par | 
more fit for labour, ſeveral countries plough- 
ing their ground with them, and alſo to 
render the fleſh more agreeable to eat; 


are principally kept for breeding; in Hera/- 
dry, it is a bearing for thoſe who have laid a 
yoke on the neck of fierce and ſtrong nations, 
O'X-EYE (S.) the Sea Term for a violent 
torm that ſometimes happens upon the. coaſt 
of Guinea, which at its firſt riſing ſeems to 
be no bigger than an ox's-eye, tho preſently | 
after ſpreads itfelf over the whole viſible 
part of the hemiſphere, and at the ſame 
time breaks out into ſuch ſudden guſhes of 
wind or ſtormy air, that it frequently not 
only ſcatiers the ſhips one from another, 
but alſo finks and overturns them; alſo the 
name of a ſmall bird, and of an herb. , 


* 


place in Oxfordſhire, a biſhop's ſee, under 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, which has alſo | 
a tamous univerſity in it, lies - north-weſt 

m London 47 computed, and $6 meaſured | 


* 
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plenty, at the confluence of the Char?! 


and t, which does. fo divide itſelf into 
ſtreams, that the greateſt part of 
encompaſſed with it; this place is ancient, 


E.City. 18 


being firſt built by the O Britom, and is. ſo 


large and populous, that it now contains 13. 


4 — 


pariſh churches, all ſo beauziful, that — * 


ther we look. on the uniformity of private 
houſes, or magnifience of the puhlick ſtruc- 
tures, it muſt be allowed to be one of che 
fineſt cities in England; che babe as 
founded by Henry VIII. who endowed it 
out of the lands belonging to the diſſolved 
monaſteries of Abingdon and, Oſrey; it was 
diſmembered from the dioceſe of Lincohn, 
and had at firſt the abbey, church of Ojney, 
about half a mile from Oxford, for its ca- 
thedral, until Chi Church was made one, 
which happened ſoon after; the chapter 
whereof conſiſts of a dean and 8 prebenda- 
ries, for whoſe maintenance part of the 
lands which had been purchaſed by cardinal 
Wilſzy for the endowment of Cbriſs Colhpe, 
was allowed by the ſaid king; the bounds of 
the dioceſe extend no farther than the bounds 
of the county, wherein, of 195 pariſhes 88 


are impropriated; as for the univerfity of 


Oxford, this may be ſaid in general; that for 
the ſtatelineſs of the ſchools, and public li- 
brary, the ſtructure of particular colleges built 
of fine poliſhed ſtone, the liberal engowments 


of thoſe houſes, and notable encouragements 


of induſtry and learnicig in the ſalary, of pro- 


+ feſſors in moſt arts and ſciences, it is nat to 


be paralleled in the Chriſtian world: "That 
Oxford was a place of publick ſtudies before 
the Sax conqueſt is paſt all doubt; bat 
then the ſtudents lived in the citizens houſes, 
and had only meeting places to hear lectures, 
and diſputations, às is the cuſtom now in 
ſeveral foreign univerſities, and without any 


diſtinction of habit or dreſs; and when Ox- 


ford ſhared with the zeſt of the kingdom, 
the common calamities brought in by the 
Saxons and Danes, the muſes were foreed to 
ſhift for themſelves, till Afred the learned 
Saxon, king of Eaglana recalled them hi- 
ther, who having entirely ſubdued the Danes, 


made it his buſineſs to reſtore this umyerſity, 


and repair its ruins; the firſt college was by 
him founded and endowed about the year 
872, and by ſending his own ſon to ſtudy 
there, brought many of the nobility. to fre- 


qquent it; then there: were ſeveral | houſes, 


now called balls, for ſtudents only to live 
together in ' ſociety, as in the inns of court, 


or chancery in Londen, among which, ſome 


were in proceſs of time endowed by divers 
patrons of learning, who thought» beſt--t0 
ſettle, for ever, plegtiful revenues in lands, 
and houſes, in order to maintain ſuch ſtu- 
dents as by merit and worth ſhould: from 
time to time be choſen, and to ſettle; large 
ſalaries for profeſſors to inſtruct them, and 


for wg to garern them, according to 


Pp 4 certain 


12 
3 


| . T 


3 rr, 


0 


ain ſtatutes or ordinances made by the 


aid patrons and founders ; in ſhort, there 
' are now in Oxford 18 colleges and 7 halls, 


in which the tudents live with the ſame 
 Hifcipline, as thoſe in the colleges, but upon 
their on fortunes, except certain exhibi- 

10 s,. or annual penſions, annexed to one 


er two of them; of which take the follow- 
np o 


"= Eoffeges . By whom founded Amo 
Univerſity King hel. 872 
U | 5 : 


„„ e Batiol, Kat. and) 
a! 4 B vie this , 6 
... father to Batict 7 '* 13 
King of the Scots, | 
Merten Waker de Merton, clerk 1274 


Exeter Hale. leton, E. of Exeter 1316 
o King EAward II. 1323 
"Duzen's Robert Eglesfield, clerk 1340 
| eqp-Col- 5. Willkampf19 chbam, bi. ee 
"ge 1 hop . 3 
2 8 © Henry Cbicbley, archbi- | 
"Shuts 3 "ſhop of Canterbury 1 1437 
A I PPillamotWirfleet,bi- 
Wu. 43 ſhop of Wincheſter 1 1459 
: B e Mam Smith, biſhop rp 
Wr of Lincdln, and Sir > 1513 
F Richard Fox, biſhop of Þ _ 
* Winn” os X a en 
King Hemy VIII. & 1546 


1 n 9 1556 
Sir Thomas White "F557 
Jes, Dr. Hugh Price © 1571, 
ane, Jet Wadhom, 503 

e ee e 1 
ns, FS na Tindal, Eſq; and 7 
Fan, I, K., ple, def N 1624 
%% ͤ „ 
Aude. Magdalen, ma 11h, „ 53 
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foil of this Fouphy, guy exceeding pl 
; wholeſome, and fruitful ;. its bal _ 
| ocked with woods and cattle, /and its vl. 
leys enriched with corn and paſſurage; it 
length from Clenden an the north- weft, unto 
i Caverſham in dhe ſosth- eaſt, is about 40 
Z miles; and its breadth about 26, ix. from 
the ſaid ,C{zydon to Farringdon in the ſouth; 
its circumference is computed at 130 makes + 
it is divided into 14 hundreds, in which ar, 
15 market-towns, 230 pariſhes, about 29,000 
+ houſes, 120,000 inhabitants, and one of the 
| fineſt univerſities in the world; it returns 9 
members to parliament. 
O'X-GANG (S.) an old term for ſo much 
land as may be ploughed by one gang or 
team of oxen in one day, computed at about 
132 or 13 acres, e eee 
OXYCRO!CEUM. (s.) a plaiſter made of ſaſ. 
fron, vinegar, and other ingredients. 
O'XYGON 5 a geometrical triangular figure, 
- that has all its three angles acute, 
O'XYMEL 8.) a ſort of ſyrup, or pleaſant 
liquor made of honey, vinegar, and water 
boiled together. 
OY'ER (S.) a term in Lau, which ſignifes 
the ſame with aſſixe, or a hearing of cauſes 
„ ͤV ie | 
per and Termizer, in Law, is à commiſ- 
ſion, eſpecially granted to ſome eminent 
+ perſons learned in the law, to hear and de- 
termine one. or more cauſes, eſpecially re- 
: lating to ctiminal matters, and is the fir 
and largeſt commiſſion. by which. the judzes 
of aſſize do fit in their ſeveral circuits; an- 
ciently it was uſed only upon ſome ſudden 
; eutrages.oer inſurrection, but now is regu- 
Jerly iſſued eyery time the judges go their 
|! gircuits, or hear criminal matters. 
Oyer of Record, is a petition made in court, 


(| \{praying; that for better proof ſake the jugs 


r f 195 - 6: | Will look. upon, or cauſe to be read, ſome 


aun an 


Ir 


| fecord referring to the matter pleading, 
OfYES ... (Part,) the common warning ut 


"To" mike a particular deſcriprion of theſe] notice given, by the cryer of every court of 


ately colleges, their balls, chapels, and li- 


brarles, their excellent accommodation for 


Foung noblemen, large revenues, great ſala- 
ries for publick profeſſors, allowances to the 
*feſlows, and to the poor ſcholars, Gr. is too 
"extenſive for this place; only it may be ob- 
"ſerved, that there are about one thouſand 


* 


mantain themſelves, beſides ſtewards, man- 
eiples, butlers, cooks, porters, gardeners, 
Sr. The city ſends two members to parlia- 
dent, and the univerſity two, 
XYORDSHIRE (S.) in an inland county, 

"Houtided by Buckinghamſhire on the eaſt 3 on 


itte north, where it ends in a cone, with | 
Meribamptonſbirs on one fide, and Warwick- 


5 on the other fide; by Gloucfterſhire on 


e welt; and the river Thames,” which parts | 
Di ko Dane | 
Anke leg on ths ſouth ; the z and) 


RIG ? 


Iſtuͤdents living upon the faid revenues, ang h 
"about twice as many” other ſtudents" who |. 


| Jugicature,,, that all preſent, may be filenh 
and hear the proclamation then going to be 
tdi pom wn ; 

Of Ig 60 a willow - tree, commonly of the 


ith ſort, the twigs or ſprouts whereof aꝶ 


ed to make baſkets, Cc. called wickets, 


8 P, 

; * nn t ; 
Is the fifteenth letter in our Erg alphabth 
and one of thoſe called conſonants ; when 
precedes an þ, it ſounds like an f, as in fi, 
Fber, Sc, in many words 6 and p ſound 
much alike, and ſome ſound or change one 
for another ; among the Doors and Almut. 
ef: m. ſignifies the N 3 
che Remang, if was g numeral bf | 


„ 


þ Sid. $5 
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revoked 
forbidding 

tant re 
Miniſter t 
time, and 
entertai n 

Ling to 
Venue ; by 
an ee 
tO hape ſer 


| PAC | 
undred;* with a ſtroke acroſs the top, 
_—_ P, it fool for four hundred thouſand z 
in Phyſical Receipts, f ſignifies pugi/, or the 
eighth part of a handful, p. e. equal parts of 
any ingredients, alſo expreſſed the —_ 
; ſo p. b. is pufors patrum, or Jeſuits 

5 * the bark ined and fifted, 
pABULATTION (S.) 7 grazing or feeding of 
cattle; in Medicrne, thoſe parts of our com- 
mon foods which ſerve for, or aſſiſt nature, 
by recruiting of the animal fluids 3 in Natu- 
ral Hiſtory, it is that unctuous or fulphureus 


part of fuel that ſupports, enlivens, or keeps |. . 


up the light in fire, 


PA/BULUM (S.) in Phyfick, ſometimes means 


thoſe” parts of our food or aliment that in- 
creaſe or recruit the animal fluids; and fome- 
times that matter that generates, continues, 
or increaſes the cauſes of diſeaſes; with the 
Man hy it is that part of any combuſtible 
body, that feeds, increaſes, or continues the 
fire, or burning in it. | 

PACE (S.) ſometimes means the degree of 
velocity, wherewith © any perſon or thing 
moyes ; with the Geemetricians, it is the 
meaſure or ſpace of 5 feet; a common pace 
is about 3 feet or a yar. 

PACE (V.) to make a horſe move in a parti- 
cular manner for women to travel or ride 
eee eee 

PACI'FEROUS (A.) productive or bringing 
forth of peace. 5 

PAcIFICA“TION (S.) peace-making, com- 

poſing, or healing differences, treating about, 

or endeavouring to make peace; by this word 
the Trench underfland the ſeveral edicts 
granted by their kings to the Proteſtants, 
for appeaſing the commotions occaſioned by 
their perſecution, after they had attempted 
by many ſevere edicts to ſtifle the reforma- 
tion at its firſt beginning; but they not 
proving effectual, and troubles increafing, 
in Jar, 1562, Charles IX. publiſhed the firſt: 
edict of parification, by which the reformed 
were permitted the free exerciſe of their 
religion near all cities and towns in the 
realm ; Marrb 1567, he publiſhed a ſecond 
reformed religion was permitted in the 


houſes of gentlemen and lords, high juſticia- 
nes, or thoſe who had the power of life and 


WY 
— 


at Amboiſe, by which the free exerciſe of the 


P AC 
ers, and granting other Peoteſfiis tyra pub: 
lick exercifes in each” government, and 


continuance of the ſame where they had 


before the iſt of Aug, and four cautions 
towns, vis. Rochel, Montauban, Cegnar, a 


- 14 * r 
La Charite, to be places of ſecurity for twp 
bears; but in _Augyft 1572, he authoriſed 
the Bartholomew maſſacre, and the fame 
month declared his reaſons for ſo doing in 
partiament, and alſo forbid the,Proteftant re- 
ligion to be exerciſed throughout the Ring- 
dom; in April 1576, Henry III. publiſhed 
an edict of pacification, whereby the r- 
ſtants were allowed to build churches, and 
have publick ſermons wherever they would, 
without reſtriction to time, place, or perſon 
granting them alſo courts .of juſtice, Hh! 
Papiſts, and half Proteſtants, and eight cau- 
tionary towns z but this in December follow- 
ing was revoked, which in October 1577. 
was renewed again for fix years; i Line 
while after the expiration of which. ſevetal 
ſevere edicts were publiſhed the Pro- 
teſtants, and that none but the Catholick r- 
ligion ſhould be allowed, and even if the 
king way contrarily inclined, he ſhould net 
| ſucceed: to the crown; but in 1591; fun 
IV. revoked the ſevere edifts, and conf 


that of 1577; but ſo ſtrong the pow 
and malice of their enemies, that it obtained 
only in thoſe places where the Proteſtants 


were maſters; in- April 2 598, a new s 
called that of Nants was pub! anti 
the Proteſtants the free exerci k 
| ligion in all places where they. had it in 
1596 and 1597, and one exqrciſe-=ineath 
' bailiwice, and at two. leagnes diſtanoe from 
f (Principe towns ; this was likewiſe confirnied 
by Lewis XIII. in 1619, and Lewis XIV. 
in 1652 ; but in 1685, hs intirely aboliſhed 
this and the edit of Niſmes, *_.. | 
PACIFICA/TOR (s.) a peace-maker, recon- 
|  ciler or mediator, Mn names 
PACVFICK (A.) of a diſpoßtion inlipe 
/ Pe neighbourhood, and friendſhip. 

U 


- 


PA!CIFY (V.) to appeaſe, gyiet, ar allay 
heat, fury or wrath xr Rep cons 11 7 


e A et. 

PACK (S0) a fardle or bundle, ſometimes of a 
particular weight, as of wool ; alſo any num- 
der of perſons, in company or 2 the 2b 


death, to their families and dependants only, | ther; alſo a certain number of cards, o p a 


and the other Proteſtants to have the ſer- 
mons in ſuch towns as they had them in 
before the 7th of March; but in 1 568, he 
revoked all he had done in their favour, 
forbidding any one the exerciſe of the Pro 
tant religion, and commanded all the 
uniſters to depart the kingdom in 1 5 da: . 
ume, and by proclamation declared he would 
entertain no Proteſtants in any offices be- 
810g to the courts of juſtice, or of the re- 
_ but in Aga 1 570, he again pub- 
1 an edi, aliowing the lords juſticiaries 
to haye ſcrmons in their houſes fof all com- 


; portico games with; alſo a number of 
| hounds, kept by one or more perſong for the 
> ſport of hunting. i i 5 oy nid 
PACK. (V.) to tie or bundle up goods, &c, in 
convenient manner for removing or .carryin 
from place to place; allo, to put in g part 
cular order, ſo that a certain event Will ne- 
ceſſarily follow; as to place or diſpoſe card: 
do that one perſon or fide muſt infallibly win 


game. 


PACKAGE (s.) 2 duty or cuſtom ;p: 
.". ſome ſort. of goo » 


| PACKERS 


the _— In. 
Bt Gt ag er iod, mopt 35 
(S.) <rtain perſong appoigted ani 
ſworn © 


"Fxorn to put or pack up herrings, according 
to the direction of the act of parliament in 
- that caſe made and provided; alſo a parti- 


cular trade or buſineſs, who by the help of | 


large ſcrews, &c, will reduce very bulky | 
. goods into a much leſs room, and thereby 
vender them fitter for carriage, eſpecially for 
© exportation or foreign trade. 


= 


PA/CKET (S.) any ſmall bundle whatever, 
_ though generally applied to a mail or quan- 
tity of letters brought trom beyond the ſea, 

_ PACKING (s.) the act of making up goods 
in packs or parcels, according to the fize or 


- "quantity: required; ſometimes it means mov- | 


PACT. er PA/CTION (S.) a league, agree- 
ment, or covenant. 

PA'CTA. CONVE/NTA (s.) the common 
agreement mutually entered into by the king 
and people of Poland, at the coronation or 
election of every new king. 

PAD (S.) fometimes means a ſmall pillow 


put next the ſkin of any animal, to pre- 


Vent its galling, by carrying burdens, &c. 
- writh Men and Women, it is what the Taylors 
Put into the cloaths or ſtays of thoſe who are 
 Omewhat crooked, to take away or make 
the deformity appear leſs than it is; ſome- 
times it means a ſmall well-bred horſe, fit 
_ far women to ride on; and ſometimes it 
means 2 fellow that ſtops or rabs perſons in 
* the Gelds oy road on foot. | 
PAD {V.) to travel or walk on foot ; alſo to 
_ -rad in the fields or road on foot. 
"water with one's hands or feet. 
PADDOCE (S.) ſome call large, over-grown 
toads or frogs by this name; but more gene- 
tally it means a piece of ground incloſed in a 


Pk, ef about a mile in length, and a quar- 


ter of à mile broad, for running races with 
-eyhounds after deer, who are kept in pens 
at one end for the ſport. | 
PA'DLOCK (S.) a lock or inſtrument that 


hangs to a ſtaple, by which people faſten 


_ _ doors, &c, 

 PA/BSTOW (S.) in Cormoal/; it is a corpora- 
tion, but ſends no members to parliament ; 
it is a large town, built on a good harbour 
for ſhipping. to Jreland, whither it is ſaid 
flips with a favourable wind may go in 
r it has a large market weekly on 


urday ; diſtant from London 194 compu- 


teil, and 232 meaſured miles. 


A/PUAN (S.) a new-coined medal, made to 


- counterfeit er imitate the antique ones, by 
which ſome perſons are cheated or deceived, 
PAE'AN or PE/AN (S.) a hymn or ſong of 
praiſe ſung to Apollo, or ſome other of the 
more favourite gods, upon a victory, or at 
the entrance of a battle or conteſt. 
PAE'DAGOGUE or PE'DAGOGUE (S.) a 
teacher er inſtructor of children, a ſchool- 
maſter, and is frequently uſed as a term of 


FPADDLE (V.) do dabble in, or move the i 


PAT 


or good proficient 'or ſcholar, 
tender, Ric 

PAE'DAGOGY or PE/DAGOGY (S.) the wt 
or diſcipline of teaching young perſons er 


and a pre. 


children. 1e 

PAEDOBA'/PTISM or PE/DOBAPTISM 8 
infant baptiſm, or the baptizing perſons who 

are intirely ignorant of the covenant they: 
enter into. 
PA/GANISM (S.) the religious adoration cf 
falſe gods or idols, or what is commonly 
called heatheniſm, 
PA GANS or PAY'/NIMS (S.) now means 
all thoſe of the heatheniſh principles of wi. 
gion, heretofore called Gentiles, 
PAGE (S.) ſometimes means fo much writ. 
| Ing or printing as is wrote upon one fide of 
| a leaf; and ſometimes. means a youth that 
particularly waits upon a prince, or ſome 
lady, to hold up her train, &c, at viſits of 
ceremony, BAY y ' 

PA'/GEANT (S.) a publick piece of gaiety at 
ſhews, and is ſometimes a fine open chariot ? 
with a formal piece of bravery in it; ſome. 
times it means colours, ſtreamers, &c, in 

great numbers, to make the appearance the 
mote pompous, | 

PA/GEANTRY (S.) pompous ſhew, vain ap- 

pearance, glittering or oftentatious dreſs, cr 
formal proceſſions, | 

PA GOD (S.) ſometimes means the temple, and 
ſometimes the idol of a Chineſe or heathen, 

PAIL (S.) a convenient or neceſſary houſes 

| inſtrument to Jift or carry water or other li- 

quor from one place to another with; a 

the veſſel that milk-women carry their mil 

from houſe to houſe in. 

PAIN (S. ſometimes means fo much glaſs a 
is put into one ſquare of a window; 2nd 
ſometimes that uneaſy idea excited in the 

mind, by wounds, ſores, &c, or that ſtrong 
emotion of mind, . cauſed by fear, dread 

Ec. in Law, the ſtrong and laſting pon, c 
as it was uſually called pain forte & dim 

Which is a ſpecial puniſhment for ſuch a 

being arraigned for felony, refule to pit 

themſelves upon the common trial of Gol 

and their country, but remain mute; ſuch n 

one ſhould be ſent to priſon from whence he 

came, and be laid in ſome low dark bout, 
where he ſhall lie naked upon his back wth 
out any litter or other cloathing, and without 

any raiment, ſave only to cover hi 100 

members, and he ſhall lie upon his back, wit 

his head covered, and his feet and ode arm 
ſhall be drawn to one quarter of the = 

with a cord, and the other arm to an 10 

quarter, and iron or ſtone ſhall be laid on 

body ſo much * = er Fra * 

day following he ſhall have thre 

ney bread, without any other drink this * 

puddle water next unto the pony * 

is vulgarly called preſſing to death; 11 

may well be called ſtrong or forte, © Avi it; 

ſo grievous that a perſon cannot * 


© reproach by way of diſtinction from a rea! 


2 


the re 
buildir 
eye, re 
rules 0 
PAINT] 
long-be 
her, or 
the ſea- 
J will ; 
Jury or 
PAY VTI. 
ſigning 
or a mu 
proper 
tribution 
noble uſ 
known, 

or water 
Jabn of! 
uſe of oil 
bled to to 
till he h. 
not dryi nt 
really but 
cording to 
rformer 
Ours, in n 
AIR (S.) 
ay thing, 
AIR (v. ) 
make alije, 
"VLACE (+ 
nificent bu 
dwellings 01 
A'LADIN 


the taſte, 


ESL. . 
and laſting or dare, becauſe during life 


de. 5 
have no ceſſation. : 

15 p * (v.) to affect or grievouſly afflict or 

. torment either the body or the mind; alſo 

85 to put many {mall ſquares, &c. into a Win- 
w, or petticoat, &c, | 

6 p Nl afflictive, troubleſome, tor- 

7 menting; alſo laborious. 7 ; 

PAINFULLY why. troubleſomely, labori- 

uſl fati in , C. 5 

1 PAINEULNESS (8. troubleſomeneſs, labo- 

! riouſneſs, fatiguingneſs, &c, 
inn PAINT (V.) to daub or ſmear boards, cloth, 
4 &c, over with colours mixed up with oil, in 

; order to preſerve them from rotting by reaſon 

it of the weather, &c, and ſometimes means 
bog the whole art of defigning or drawing hiſto- 

that ries, buildings, portraits, flowers, &c. in 
dane their proper proportions and colours, accord- 
Gts of ing to the ſtrict rules of art. 

5 8 PAINTER or PAVNTER-STAINER (8.) 
ety at one who paints things with plain colours, as 
n wainſcotting, doors, windows, frames, &c. 
fats, or more eminently one that deſigns or draws | 
1 the repreſentation of men, beaſts, birds, 
the buildings, &c. as they appear to the natural 

eye, regarding all the delicacies of art and 
an ap- rules of perſpective. „ Fo 
refs a PAINTER (S.) the rope that lies in the ſhip's 
long-boat or barge, always ready to faſten 
le * her, or hale her on the ſhore, from whence 
hen, the ſea · proverb, III cut your painter, means, 
I I will prevent your doing me any hurt, in- 
ther l- jury or miſchief. f ; Y 
n; a PAINTING. (S.) the art of drawing or de-“ 
ir ml ſigning the repreſentation of a fingle figure, 
or a multitude or company of figures in their 
glaſs a proper and due proportion, colour and diſ- 
a: ind tribution, Till about the 14th century, the 
in the noble uſe of the pencil in oil was wholly un- | 
at ſtrong known, all till then being painted in freſco, | 
, dread, or water colours, when John Var Eyck, or 
a join « fubn of Bruges, invented and introduced the 
'& tin, uſe of oil, by which means the artiſt is ena- | 
ach u bled to touch and re-touch his performances 
e to put till he has pleaſed bimſelf, by reaſon of its 
| of Gol not drying fo faſt as laid on; this art, tho* | 
« ſuch at really but one, goes by various names, ac- | 
Hence be cording to the practice or inclination of the 
Ak houſt former; as painting in oil, in water-co- | 
ack with- ours, in miniature, &c, ; 1 
id without AIR (S.) two of the fame fort or kind of | 
his pri ny thing, as two gloves, ſhoes, &c. ; 
ack, Wit AIR (V.) to match, couple, fellow, or 
3 one am | Make alike, 6:00 
the houſ WLACE (S.) any noble, fine, ſtately or mag- 
to anothef nificent building, eſpecially the houſes or 
laid on bis | Ovellings of kings, princes, and great men, 
| the ft 4 LADIN (S.) a knight of the round-table, | 
morſe of ALA'NQUIN (S.) a fort of chair, ſedan, or 
ak than the chaiſe, much uſed by the Chineſe and other 
door; t eaſtern people to travel in, ſometimes car- | 
; this fan ned dy men, ſometimes by camels, and 
in that t L Mares by . elephants, 
13 the * (A.) pleaſant or agreeable to 


o 


PA'LATABLENESS (S.) pleaſantneſs or a« 
'- greeableneſs to a perſon's reliſh or taſte, 
PA'LATE (S.) the upper part of the mouth 3 
ſometimes called the roof of the mouth 3 alſo. 
the ſenſation of taſting or reliſhing, x 
| PALA/TINATE (S.) in general, ſignifies the 
office or juriſdiftion of him that is called a 
palatine; but particularly reſtrained to 3 
principality of Germany, now divided inte 
upper and lower, the upper belonging to 
the duke of Bavaria, and the lower to the 
count palatine of the Rhine, who formerly 
enjoyed-the whole. - a ; 
PA'LATINE (S.) the name of an office or 
dignity, eſpecially among the Germans, given 
by the emperor to thoſe who adminifter ju- 
ſtice in his name to the empire, of whick 
there were two, one on the Rhine, Who had 
the charge of Franconia and the neighbour- 
ing countries, and the other on &. and 
other countries ſubject to the Saxon law z 
hence it is, that the elector of Saxony and 
the elector palatine of Bavaria are vicars of 
the empire in their reſpective juriſdictions or 
provinces, during the time of an inter-reg= 
num by the emperor's death, or otherwiſe. 
In Hungary, it is a title and office next to 
the royal juriſdiction, of which the privi- 
leges are, if the royal line fails, he has 2 
principal intereſt in the new election, and 
the caſting voice, if the votes are equal; if 
the king leaves his ſon and heir a minor, 
the falatine is the protector and regent of 
the kingdom; it is his privilege to ſummon 
diets ; he is likewiſe general of the Hunga- 
rian forces, tho* limited in his commiſſion 
by the king; he is chief miniſter of juſtice, 
and arbitrator of the differences which may 
ariſe betwixt the king and his ſubjects; if 
the king goes into the field, the palatine is 
his vice-roy and repreſentative in all places 
where his title is moſt ſignificant ; he enjoys 
royal authority and prerogative within his 
juriſdiction, and adminifters juſtice in his 
+ own name, and by his own officers ; For- 
merly the princes palatine in Germany. were 
kings, and upon [rare beiffy conquered by 
the Romans, tho they were forced to ſubmit 
to an abatement of title, they were left in 
poſſeſſion of their former juriſdiction; ſuch a 
count palatine as this William the Conqueror 
made his nephew Hugo, to whom he granted 
the earldom of Cheſter in England, to held 
with the ſame advantage of military tenure, 
as the king himſelf held the crown of Eng- 
land; afterwards Edzoard III. erected the 
county palatine of Lancaſter, with the title 
of a dutchy, with many of the fame privi- 
leges of that of C 3 the biſhopricks of 
Ely and Durham are likewiſe counties pala- 
tine, but their juriſdictions are conſiderably 
leflened, and thrown into the crown by the 
27th of Henry VIII. chap. 24. There is alſo 
mention. made of the county palatzne of Har- 


bem, in 33 of Henry VIII. chap. 10, "= 


i 


denn ene 367 1259024 AN 
PALE (A.) a whitiſh, dead colour, as thoſe 


order to incloſe a. garden, &c. and to keep 


 PALE'S' 
Ereci 


„with rich trappings. 
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then, belonged to che archbiſhop of Jet, but [| 
; by the) 14th of Rliaabelb, it was. diffolyed, | 
8 EARN of the county of  Nertbumber- | 


-Þ 
U. 


have eee with cold, fainting 
e Stove a5 os 0G nom io 08} 

PALE (S.) a fake or thin board ſtuck into the 
© ground, or nailed to a long tranſverſe. rail in 


-_ 


— 
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aut common paſſengers, dogs, &c. in Heral- 
dry, it is one of the ten honourable ordina- 
2 ries, ſo called from its repreſenting the pali- 
ſades about fortifications, &c. ſtanding per- 
pendicularly upright in an eſcutcheon, divid- 
ng it lengthways into three equal parts. 
PA/LENESS (S.) fadedneſs, wanneſs, whitiſh- 
neſs, deadneſs of look or colour. 
A (S.) a publick place where the 
; ad youth, exerciſed themſclves in wreſt- 
. Jing, running, & . 8 eadl 
PA'LFREY, (S.] a trained horſe of ſtate for a 
Steat lady, frequently white, and drefied | 


7 


PALISA DES, PALISA/DOES or PILES (S.) 
iin Fortification, great wooden ſtakes or ſpars 
. fix ox ſeven inches ſquare and eight feet long, 
:&riven; three feet into the ground; they are 
j- planted on the avenues of all places that may 
be: carried by aſſault and even by regular at- 
. tack ; ſome are drove perpendicularly down 
to the ground, others angularly; they are 
alſo placed on the berme or foreland of baſ- | 
tions, and at the gorges of half-mooas, and] 
3. ather-out-works ;+ the bottom of the ditch. is 
;calfs- paliſadeed, hut above all the parapet or | 
- the covered-way; they are to ſtand ſo cloſe, | 
;.that no interval remain between them more 
than will ſerve for the muzzle of a muſket, 
ex do thruſt a pike through, 442 
PALL (S.) a fort of mantle or looſe garment, 
„ ſometimes worn by knights of the garter, 
and ſoinetimes applied to the decent covering 
made of velvet, or other rich ſtuff, that is 
-i &hrown. over coffins that. move in proceſſion 
on foot to be buried; but particularly applied 
de the archiepiſcopal veſtment worn by bi- 
- hops in the church of Rome, made of lambs | 
Wool ; ſome ſay it is ſpun by a particular order 
ef nuns; it is adorned with ſeveral black 
croſſes; it is not above three fingers broad, 
but has two labels hanging down before and | 
behind, and is worn about the archbiſhop's | 
. neck, when he goes to the altar, over his 
pontiſical habit; it is ſaid to be the emblem 
-. of humility and innocence, and likewiſe to | 
. :zeraind: him of his paſtoral care to. fetch the 
tray ſheep home upon his ſhpulders; hut the 
moſt effectual ſignification was their depen- 
dence upon the pope, to whom the arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury have ſometimes paid 
Fooo florins for a pail, without which they 
- could not exerciſe their function; for by the 
«© gecretals publiſhed by pope Gregory, XI. in 
. the beginning of the 13th century, it was 
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declared, that an archbiſhop could not call, wo 
council, bleſs the chriſm, conſecrate churche: 56 
ordain a clerk, or conſecrate a biſhop, til he tha 
had received his all from the fee of fas: 8 
and that before, any archbiſhop had his jal hoy 
delivered him, be ſhould ſwear fidelity ty _—_ 
the pope. Pope Innocent III. attempted to 170 
impoſe. this uſage on the univerſal chu = 
and particularly on the eaſtern patriarchs, 1 p 
and by a canon tranſcribed into the FR 4 p 
. tals, he appointed the fall to be a mark of * 
dittinction, imitating the plenitude of a9. . 
Rtolick. power, and that neitker the funds er 
nor the title af archbiſhop ſhould be aſſume . 
without it; and this, not only when a hi. bor 
ſhop was preferred to the degree of an arch. Ow 
biſhop, but likewiſe. in caſe of tranſlations, pros 
when an archbiſhop was removed from one PA/LL,; 
ſee to another; and which was farther re. ty 
markable, it was likewiſe decreed, that upon | the 
the tranſlation of an archbiſhop, it was no: ay 
permitted he ſhould carry away his pall with his fk. 
him, but apply to the pope far a new one; K 10 
and to make all ſure, it was ordered by au- franch 
other canon, that his ſucceſſor ſhould make be ſo 
no uſe of the pal! he left behind, and that by 2,5 
every archbiſhop ſhould be buried in hi 4 
fall ; thus the court of Roms fortified their who je 
claim, and prodigiouſly enriched their Er- behav 
chequer: This cuſtom ſeems originally, to wall 
have taken its riſe from the empire, the pal grave 
being firſt given by the emperors to plilot- corpſe v 
phers and learned men, as an honorary d- upon th 
ſtinction for their ſuperior proficiency in ats to be f 
and ſciences. In ae it is a croß fr could ex 
preſenting a biſhop's pall in the form of a blowing 
great V. The pall or pallium was firſt pit ſome bo 
by the Chriſtian emperors. to the preſates, in lamp, a 
the 4th century, as an. ornament and ve. and ſpilt 
ment of diſtinction of their ſpiritual autho· flames f 
rity over the inferior orders of their churches, this godd 
as the emperors themſelves uſed it, in toe embroide 
; of the temporal power they had over tho A'LL AT. 
of their empire; at firſt it covered all the fang of a 
body of the prelate, and reached down on PA!LLET 
his neck to his heels, and Was made 0 {mooth p. 
wool ; afterwards it was but a kind of folt wood, . 
Which bung before and behind, ornamente ours; it 
with four red croſſes, &c. #7 with a hi 
PALL (V.) to grow flat, dull, lo- through te 
Kc. like wine or ſtrong beer, left 1 cils in; at 
unſtopped, or like a perſon, of wit that" ſtick with 
2 writings, or has ſpent his ſtock of wit ig thei 
and invention. 1 25 | «cording t 
PALLA!DES (S.) yirgins dedicated by the inp, tl 
bans to Fupizer, in this manner; the) ug tal, uſed t 
'ecyated'one. of the nobleſt born, ad BW the yin, 
beautiful to him, who lay with whom it is the ha 
pleaſed, till the time of her natural ME! according t. 
tion, and then ſhe was given to 4 bu the charged 
but after the time of her proſtitution . dead, - neith 
time of her marriage, ſhe was lamen Pats, thou 
if ſhe was dead. c b one of hic 
PALLA/DIUM (S.) the wooden ſtatue 0 fame 0 


goddeſs Pallas, repreſented with 3 1 "= | 


hand, which was reported always to move 
35 the turned ber eyes; the Team believed 


enly preſent Was in their poſſeſſion ; 
1 50 Ba as ever it was' carried without 
the walls of the city, its ruin would preſent- 
ly follow; during the ſiege of Troy, Drome- 


7 


thens dedicated to Minerva; in the conſecra- 


ceremonious and ſuperſtitious, 


it is alſo the name of Claudi Cæſar s en- 
franchiſed bondman, who was reported to 
be ſo wealthy, as to exceed Craſſus in riches 
by 2,500,000 ſeſterees; it is alſo the name 
of an Hafan prince; fon to king Evander, 
who joining Enea at his arrival in Jraly, 


upon the breaſt; over the head is reported 
to be found à perpetual lamp, that no art 
could extinguiſh for a long while, either by 
blowing, pouring water on it, & c till at laſt 


lamp, and ſo both deſtroy 


this goddeſs is repreſented in à blue mantle 
embroidered with gol 


PA'LLATS (S.) two nuts that play in 'the 
fang of a crown-wheel of a watch. | 


wood, whereon they put and mix their co- 
loars; it is commonly in an oval form, | 
with a hole cut in it, to put the thumb | 


ſtick with which they faſhion, beat, and || 
round their work 3 they are of various forms, 
according to the uſe it is applied to: in\Gi/d- |. 
i an inſtrument made of -a ſquirrel's | 


the pillow to lay on the work ; in Heraldry, | 
It is the half or moiety of the pale, jr | 
according to the rules of that art muſt not 


Pats, though it may into four equal parts 
ene of which is called an endorſe z Ie is alſo 


-. 


chat this wooden ſtatus fell from heaven be- 
fore the roof of the temple was built; they | 
were told by the oracle of Apollo, that the | 
city ſhould be impregnable, "ſo long as that | 


des and-Ulyſſer entered the citadel” by means | 
of mines dug under ground; and having ö 
cut off the garriſon, brought away this ſta- 
tue; there was one of theſe ſtatues in the | 
temple of Veſta and Rome, and another at A- 


tions of theſe ſtatues, the heathens were very |. 


PA/LLAS (S.) is one of the names of Miner- 

za, the goddeſs of war and wiſdom, whom f 
the poets feign to have been bred in Jupiters 
brain, and that Vultan was forced to cleave |. 
his ſkull before he could be delivered of her; 


rr 


ſome body bored a hole in the bottom of the 


PALLET (s.) with the Paintert, a thin, light, | 
lmooth piece of walnut- tree, or other ſolid | 


* through to hold it by, and to Rick the pen- | 
cils in ; among the Potters, it is the forming- | 


tail, uſed to take up the gold leaves from off 


charged with any thing either qui 
d wi quick or 
dead neither muſt it be divided into two] 


poſts, curtains, or any ornaments, that it 
may de put or thruſt under 2 common? bed 
in the day-time to make room, | ſotnetitfies 
called a trundle-bed, upon account of hav- 
ing wheels to the beditead, which are ww. 
called caſters, aw e e Aba 
PA*LLIARDS (S.) a eant name for a wretched 
| ſet of men and women, whoſe whole delight 
| is to live by begging; thieving; &c. or any 
ting but honeſt induſtry, and who to move 
compaſſion in the ſpectators, the women go 
about with one, two, or more ſmall chil- 
dren, in à dirty, ragged condition, who àre 
continually crying or, making wry faces, as 
though ſtarved with hunger; and the women 
making a lamentable cry, or doleful tale, of 
being a diſtreſſed widow, and almoſt ſtarved 
&c. at the ſame time her male companic 
lies begging in the fields, ftreets, &c,- with 
cleymes or artificial ſores, made with ſpear- 
wort or arſnick, which 'draws them into 
bliſters, or by unſlacked lime and ſoap, tem- 
pered witk the ruſt of old iron, Which being 
ſpfread upon leather, and bound very hard ta 
the leg, preſently ſo frets the ſkin, that the 
fleſh appears raw, and ſhocking to the ſight; 
the impoſtor at the ſame time maleing a hi- 
deous noiſe, and pretending great pain, de- 
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| eeives the compaſſionate, charitable, and 
behaved very gallantly under him, but at laſt b 
was ſlain in à "duet by Turnus; it is ſaid his 
grave was diſcovered in 1401; and that his 
corpſe was intire, with à very large wound FPA/LLIATE (V.) to ſoftenz« extenuate, diſ- 


well-diſpoſed paſſengers, whom, When op- 
portunity preſents, he can recover his li 
to rob; and even murder; if reſiſted. 1 * 


 - guiſe, colour, excuſe, xc cg O48 

PALLIA!TION- (S.) execufing, © mitigating,” 
_ cloaking; &. of any thing; in Php it 
is the aſſuaging or allaying the violence of 


an extravagant pain, & cp. 


a 
4 , 


ed the curioſity, | PALLIATIVE (A.) that ſerves or condütes 
and ſpilt all the noble liquor that had fed the | 
flames for about 2600 years; in Painting, | PA/LLID (A.) pale, wan, that looks as . 


to extenuate, excuſe,” hide, cover, c. 


were wither' d, deadiſſrmn. 


| 'PA/LLIER or PAVILIER (s.) the name ſome 


duilders gave to a landing- place in à ſtair- 
caſe, or a ſtep which is broader than the reſt, 
and ſerves to reſt and fetch's perſonꝰd breath 
on, that is tired by going up them. 
PALLIFICA“TION (S.) in Arcbitiebure, is the 
driving in ſtrong timber, or piles for a fon - 
dation, where the ground 1s: marſhy, oo, 
&c. that is to be built apon, or into rivers, 
where bridges are to be built, xc. 
PALM (S.) ſometimes means the inſide of che 
hand, and ſometimes a'meaſure of four ſſti- 
gers breadth, or about three inches and a 
half; and ſometimes the flock or broad part 
of an anchor, that faſtens into the grounds 
PALM (V.) to deceive a perſonꝰs fight; by jug 
gling, fleight of hand, pr legerdemaln; Aſo 
to cog dice, to conceal? cards, M. in a 
word, to impoſe upon, or cheat a perſon in 
any manner. n d add 7 
PA LM-BRANCH or PA'L.M=TREE (S.) Was 
anciently uſed as an emblem of victory, be- 


name of a ſmall ordinary bed without 


ing carried before che conduerot in proceſſi- 
4 - 7 4 $5.20 2 alan. = ons 
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© ns and rejoicings, for having overthrown 
the enemy; it was uſed. to be alſo preſented 
to the kings of Syria as a token of ſubmiſ- 
Kon, or a kind of preſent or token; this 
tree was very common about Jericho, from 
one common root it produces a great many 
fuckers, | which by their ſpreading form à 
mall foreſt upwards; to which the prophet 
alludes, when he ſays, The rightcous ſhall 


flouriſh like . a tree; it produces its 
ata like hair — the top of its trunk; 
there are two ſorts, the male and female; 
the male renders the other fruitful, by means 
of a flower which is incloſed in its fruit; 
the leaves turn round like curls in hair, and 


their extremities hang down towards the 


ground, 
PA'LMER (S.) one who uſes the art of jug- 
ling, or ſleight of hand, &c, alſo a pilgrim 
or traveller that goes to viſit holy places, and 
carries a palm-branch in his hand, &c. 
PA'LMER-WORM (S.) a caterpillar with a 
great number of legs or feet, 
PA'LMESTRY or PA'/LMISTRY (S.) the 
pretended art of knowing not only the diſ- 
; Poſition and inclination of a perſon, but alſo 


what ſhall be the future ſucceſs of a perſon's | 


- buſineſs or undertaking, by the lines of the 
infide or palm of his hand, 
ALMS (S.) the white buds ſhooting out of 
willows or fallows before the leaf, and uni- 


verſally the ſhoots or young branches of 
vines and other trees, before the leaves or 


fruit appear, 
PALPABLE (A.) plain, evident, eaſily per- 
© ceived, known, or felt. 
- PA'LPABLENESS (S, 
perceived or known. 


vibration, applied by phyfictans to the 
tion of the heart, pulſe, &c, 
PA'LSICAL (A.) inclined to, or afflicted with 
the diſtemper called the palſy. 
PA/LSIE and PA'LSY (S.) a diſeaſe that pre- 
_ cludes or ſtops the motion of one or more 
limbs or members of the body, and thereby 


mo- 


both renders them uſeleſs and troubleſome to 


the patient; ſome ſorts or degrees of this 


diſtemper are very painful, and others not; 


it is generally incurable, which made Chriſt's 
curing the paralytick perſon the greater mi- 


racle. 


PA'LTING or PE/LTING (s.) the act of | 


. throwing ſtones, dirt, &c. at a nd, *- 4 

PA'LTRINESS (S.) the quality or condition 

of any thing that is of little or no value or 
eſteem, | 2 


PA'LTRY (A.) mean, pitiful, vile, baſe, un- 


manly, ungenerous, &c, 


PA'/MPER (V.) to humour, cocker, cheriſh, 
or feed highly or richly. 


PA'MPHLET G.) any ſmall book ftitched or 
unbound'; but particularly one upon a trifling 

- ſubject, or but meanly performed, &c. 
PAMPHLETEE'R (S.) one that writes or 


) eaſineſs of being felt, 
PALPITA'TION (S.) a beating, panting, or 


PAINDER (s.) a male bawd or pimp, ont he 


PANDO'/RA (S.) a wonderful 


PAN 
AN (S.) among the  Heatbens, was the 
of the ſhepherds ; and ſometimes confidered 
as the univerſal deity or god of nature . his 
picture was compoſed of the principal thi 
that are viſible, and though his name is not 
found in the ſcriptures, yet it is ſuppoſed tat 
the heathens have taken many circumſtances 
of Meſes's life, and applied them to then pod 
Pan, repreſenting this deity with horns like 
Moſes; he carried a wand in his band, wy 
god of the ſhepherds, of hunters, and country 
people, &c.—Alfo a general name for a great 
variety of {mall containing veſſels, eſpecially 
thoſe made of earthen-ware, and uſed fir 
baking puddings, &c. in; alſo metal infty. 
ments of various uſes and ſizes are frequent. 
ly called by this name, as frying-par, wan- 
ing- pan, dripping- un, babing- an, Gf, - 
PANACE'A (S.) in Phyjick, is a pretended 
univerſal remedy for all torts of diſeaſes, 
PANA'DO (S.) a food or thick gruel made by 
- - boiling bread and water till it is brought al. 
moſt to a paſte, which being ſweetened with 
| - ſugar, young children or very aged and ſck 
people are fed with it, | 
| PA'N-CAKE (S.) a country cake made with 
milk, eggs, flour, &c, well mixed toge- 
ther, and ſo put into a frying-pan, that his 
firſt melted fat in it, and dreſſed fit far 
eating. | 
PANCA/RPUS (S.)“ one of the Reman them, 
in the amphitheatre, where certain firong 
hardy men fought againſt all ſorts of beafty 
being hired for that purpoſe, 
PA'NCREAS (S.) is that part of the entrals 
called the ſweetbread, which in calves and 
lambs are reckoned great dainties by ſome 
perſons; it is a conglomerated glandule in 
the abdomen, placed behind the ſtomacl, 
and faſtened to- the great duodenum, and 
reaches to the liver and the ſpleen ; the ut 
and office whereof is to convey a volatil, 
inſipid, and lymphatick juice; or, ax oth 
will have it, a fort of acid juice, by its on 
ducts to the duodenum, to promote the f- 
mentation or volatilization of the chyls 
and ta attemperate and allay the qualities & 
the gall; it is the biggeſt glandule in the 
whole body, © ho 
PA'NDECTS- (S.) a name given to bal 
treating of all ſorts of ſubjects or queſtio 
but particularly given to thoſe ſyſtems & 
collections of the civil law that include ti 
whole. 
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ſurprize 


makes a trade of promoting other perſons 
vices, by adminiſtering fuel to their lu g 
fires ; alſo one that takes a bribe to hold h 
tongue, or not to ſpeak thoſe things he ought, 
woman, mice 
the gods beſtored 


| 11 
by Vulcan, upon hom a bal wiſh, 


ſomething; as Venus beauty, . — 
Mercury — &c. it 6 ſaid that Ju 
ter being angry with Prometheus for = 
fire from. heaven, ſeat Pandora with 2 - 


deals in pamphlets. 


PAN 
| box into the earth, which Epi metbeus, che. 
brother of Prumetbens, opened, whereupon all 
forts of evils with which it was filled, came 
out and diſperſed. themſelves here below, fo 
as that there remained nothing within it, 
| | bat hope only, which was found at the bot- 
tom of the box. a | 5 
PANE (S.) is an old Engh/þ word, ſignifying 
a part of ſome whole thing, from whence a. 
ſquare of glaſs in a window, the broad flat. 
boards contained within the mouldings of the 
wainſcot of a room, &c, is called a pane, 
PANEGY'RICAL (A.) in a commendatory 
or praiſing ſtrain, ſomething belonging or 
appertaining to praiſe, 8 
PANEGY'RICK. (S.) a commendatory poem 
or ſpeech, the original of which is ſaid to be 
a cuſtom the ancient Greeks had of meeting 
together at certain ſtated feſtivals, where 
they were either inſtructed by wiſe diſcour- 
ſes, animated to enterprize by the rehearſa] 
of great exploits, or refreſhed with divert- 
ing entertainments; here the poets, orators, 
hiſtorians and romancers recited their per- 
formances ; this was called a panegyrici, from 
whence the cuſtom of celebrating the me- 
mory of thoſe perſons that had deſerved well 
by their extraordinary valour, and that died 
fighting for their country; afterwards it be- 
came cuſtomary for the Roman magiſtrates 
to make popular ſpeeches, and return thanks 
to the people for their election, &c. 


ö 


PANEGY'RIST (S.) one that makes, com- 
poſes or ſpeaks publick orations in praiſe of 


a prince, great man, &c. | 
PANEGYRUIZE (V.) to ſpeak. well of a per- 
ſon, to praiſe or extol, &c, «peo 
PANGS (S.) ſharp throws, or twitches of 
pain, violent fits or agonies of a diſtemper, 
PA NICK or PA/NICK FEAR (S.) a ſudden 
ſurprize or conſternation that ſeizes a perſon, 
he knows not why, a needleſs or cauſeleſs 
fright; alſo an unaccountable terror upon 
the mind, | 
PANNEL (S.) an old Eng/;/p word that means 
a {mall part of ſome whole thing, from 
whence in Carpentry, the ſquare within a 
moulding in a piece of wainſcotting is called 


a parnel; alſo a ſmall piece or lip of parch-| - 


ment whereon the names of jurymen in 
courts of law are wrote and annexed to the 
writ Is thus called; alſo the two plain or 
broad parts of a ſaddle, that go, &c. next 
the horſe, ſtuffed with tow, to keep the 
horſe from galling, either by the weight of 
the rider, or the panniers or other burdens 
9 that are laid thereon. | 
ANNIER-MAN (S.) an officer in the inns 
ar court, who by winding of a horn, or 


ringing of a bell, calls the gentlemen and 


an to dinner „ ſupper, and provides 
d uutard, pepper, and vinegar for the hall, 
PA'NNIERS (S.) large deep baſkets mäde on 


fe ay bread, butter, Kc. on hoeſe- 
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n (S. ) univerſal wiſdom or know- 
edge. 1 
PANNSWICK or PAY/NSWICK (S.) in U 
1 a pleaſant, commodious and health 
ul town, fituated on the river Straud, where 
the woollen manufacture is carried on; 
market is weekly on Tueſday ; diftant from 
" London 79 computed, and 94 meaſured miles. 
PANT (V.) to fetch breath quick and ſhort, 
to earneſtly defire or long for any thing. 
PANTALOO'/NS (S.) garments made for 
merry-andrews, &c, that have the breeches 
and ſtockings of the ſame ſtuff, and joined 


together as one garment, 


 PANTHE'A or PANTHE/AN STATUE (S.). 


a ſtatue ſo compoſed and differently marked, 
that it might ſerve indifferently for any, 
or all of the gods, or at leaſt the moſt con- 
ſiderable of them, as Jupiter by his thun- 
derbolt, Juno by ber crown, Mars by his 
helmet, &c, which were either put over 
their heads, held in their hands, or other- 
wiſe diſpoſed of, according to. the fancy or 
{kill of the artifts ; ſome of theſe figures re- 
preſented only the gods, and ſome only the 
goddeſſes, and ſome both, Rs 
PANTHEON (S.) a temple where all the 
gods were ſet up and worſhipped, built by 
Agrippa, ſon-in-law to Auguſtus, at Rome, 
in a round form, having niches in the wall, 
where the particular image or repreſentation 
of a particular god was ſet up; the gates 
were of braſs, and beams covered with gilt 


Pope Boniface III. dedicated it to the Virgi 
Mary, and all the ſaints, by the name af St. 
Mary de la Rotunda. | | 
PA/NTHER (S.) a wild beaſt, faid to have 
collectively the fierceneſs of all others; in 
Hieroglytlicie, it is ſaid to repreſent and de- 
note hypocriſy and deceit, becauſe it is faid, 
that by the ſweetneſs or ſcent of its ſkin or 
hide, it allures all other creatures to it; but 
being of a fierce countenance, leſt it ſhould 
fright them away before they come within 
the reach of its paws, he hides his face, by 
covering it with his fore.pays, ESE 
PA/NTING (S.) fetching the breath ſhort or 
quick. ; alfo longing for, or deſiring of ſome- 
thing, 4 3 
PA/NTOFFLES or PANTABLES (3) ſhp- 
pers; alſo conditions or articles infifted upon 
ſtrenuouſly. 1 
PANTO METER (S.) a ſort of mathematical 
inſtrument, univerſally fitted for the taking 
or meaſuring all ſorts of angles, heights, 
diſtances, &c. 3 85 
| PANTOMI'MI (S.) buffoons or ſtage- players 
that acted the humours, deffres, and inten- 
tions of the perſons repreſented by geſtures 
only, uſing no words or ſpeeches at all. 
PA'NTRY (S.) a cool apartment in a honſe, 
where ſuch dreſſed victuals is put up to be 
preſerved, that was not eaten while hot. 


| A. 4 iin 
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braſs, and the roof eovered with ſilyer- plate. 
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PAR 
PAP (S.) the nipple or teat of a man's or 
woman's breaſt ; alſo a light, innocent food 
made of water and bread boiled for young 
infants, &c, 85 
PAPA (S.) ſometimes applied to the pope ; 
dut now commonly uſed by the children oi 
the better ſort, as a genteel word for faibey, 
. PA'PACY (S.) the time that any one pope 
rules or governs ; alſo the dignity or office of 


a pope. 

ABA. (A.) ſomething relating or belonging 
to the pope. | 
PA'PER or PAPY/RUS (S.) was at firſt a 

plant or kind of bulruſh that grew upon the 


banks of the Nile; the Egyprians applied it | 


to ſeveral uſes, as to the making of baſkets, 
ſhoes, clothes, ſmall boats to ſwim in upon 
the Nile, and, as paper, to write on, which 
gave name to our preſent writing paper; the 
trunk of the ancient papyrus is compoſed of 
ſeveral coats or films one above another, 
which were peeled off, and ſeparated by a 
needle, and then ſtretched out upon a wet 
table to the length and breadth of the in- 
tended paper; thoſe neareſt the pith or heart 
of the plant are the fineſt, and make the 
moſt valuable paper; vellum, parchment and 
common paper are but late inventions, and 
the effect of neceſſity; the common paper 
being compoſed of rags beaten to a puip in 
mills and machines proper for the purpoſe, 
and afterwards reduced into thin leaves or 
_ ſheets of various fizes, &c. | 
PA#/PISTS (S.) a profeſſor of the Rem:/þ reli- 


gion. 
PAPVSTICAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 


pertaining to the Papiſts. 
PA/PISTRY or PA'/PISM (S.) the doctrine 
and religious principles of the church of 


PA'/PPY (A.) ſoft, ſpongy, hollow, &c. 

PAR (S.) a term in Trade, whereby one thing 
is ſet or made equal to another, as particu- 
larly the coins of one country with thyſe of 
another. 

PA'RABLE (S.) is the comparing of things 
together, or making a parallel or fimilitude 
of them with any thing elſe ; in Scripture, 
ſometimes a ſhort, ſententious manner of 


expreſſion is called by this name; it was the 


euſtomary manner tor the learned of the 


eaſtern nations to ſpeak parabolically, enig- | 
matically, figuratively or ſententiouſly ; the 
prophets and our Saviour uſed the ſame man- 
ner of inſtruction; in the Scripture, ſome 
parables are ſuppoſed to be real hiftorical 
facts, as that of Dives and Lazarns, the 
Good Samaritan, &c, and ſometimes fables 
or fiftions uſed only for the ſake of the mo- 
ral or application; ſometimes it means a 
term of contempt or reproach, God threat- 
ening his people for their difobedience to 
— make them a parable, by-word or proverb. 
PARA/BOLA (S.) a figure or area in Gcome- 


PARA/BOLANS 


probability as the material ones, that 
_ deſcription given of it in the ſcripture 15 20 


try, circumſcnbed by two lines, one right, 
: i 


PAR 
and the other curved ; and this is gene 
by the cutting a cone, by a plane Lr 
one of its ſides, 
S.) among the Aim 
were a fort of deſperadors, ęladiators . 
prize-fighters, that run all hazards and An- 
gers; from whence a certain number of 
clerks, or prieſts of Alexandria were called 
by the ſame name in the firſt ages of the 
church, becauſe they couragiouſly and fear. 
leſs of the danger, either of the fate or the 
diſeaſes, went into ' hoſpitals, to aſſiſt and 
comfort thoſe that had the plague, who were 
obliged to be ſtinted by the biſhop, their 
number being, when at their own liberty, 
hve or fix hundred, which diſpleaſed the 
Egyptian governors, 


PARABO'LICAL or PARABO'LICK (A,) 


after the manner, or having the properties 
of a parable or fable, diſguiſed, hierogly- 
phical, &c, 


PARACE'LSIAN (S,) a follower of the reci- 
a 


pes and doctrine of Paracelſus, in preſcribing, 
uſing, or applying phyſick. 


PA'RACLETE (S.) ſignifies an exhorter, de- 


fender, or comforter, and one that prays or 
intercedes for another; this name is applied 
in Scripture to the Holy Ghoſt, and ſome- 
times to Jeſus Chrift, 


PARADE (S.) noiſe, ſhew, pomp, boaſting; 


ſo at the marriage cr lying-in of princefles, 
&c. the ſtate - bed is called the bed of parade; 
in War, it means the place where troops al- 


ſemble or draw together, in order to mount 


the guard, be exerciſed, or diſpatched upon 
any expedition; in the art of Fencing, it it 
the ſame with parrying or turning off a puſh 


or ſtroke of the adverſaries, 
PA'RADICM (S.) an example or copy for 


another to imitate or do ſomething after, 


PARADISE (S.) is a general name for aty 


place of pleaſure and happineſs, either ter. 
reſtrial or heavenly, and therefore the di- 
vines diſtinguiſh by. an additional appella- 
tion, that they may be underſtood which 
they mean ; but when the werd is uſed fin- 
ely and alone, it commonly is underſt 

to mean that garden or place, where Alan 
was created, and dwelt in till his fall, and 
from whence he was forced out by the an- 
cel of the Lord : About the fituation of this 
original paradiſe there have been many an- 
ous inquirigs, without being able to (ts 
termine the matter; for which reaſon ſome 
have imagined, and perhaps with as much 


that the 


allezorv, in the ſtile and manner of the en- 
ern . Gag who exceedingly hyperbolize 
in all their deſcriptions z others have py 
it in the third heaven, in the oro of * 
mcon, and in the moon itſelf, in the my 
dle region of the air, above the an oh 
diſtant place concealed from the known's 
of men, in the place where now the po 
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PARADOX (S.) is a ſeeming contradiction or 
untcuth, though in reality it is an abſolute 


certaint xf 5 8 0 ö 
PA/RADROME (S.) a walk or gallery that is 


open at top without any covering. 


PARAGON (S.) . a perfect copy, model, or 


ern; alſo one of equal dignity or degree; 

alſo a lady that cannot be matched or equal- 
led, either for beauty or other perfections. 
PARAGRAPH (S.) ſo much of any book 
or diſcourſe in which the ſenſe is compleat; 
ſo that what follows is either upon another 
ſubject, or a further illuſtration of what went 
before. | ; 
PARALI'PSIS (S.) a figure in Rbetorick, in 
the nature of an irony, which under a ſeem- 
ing profeſſion of / neglect .infiſts or argues 
largely and fully upon the ſubje& intended. 
PA'RALLAX (S.) ſignifies change or varia- 
tion; but in Afronomy, is applied to the de- 
viation or error of the - fight, occafioned by 
the diſtance of the term of the viſual line, 
projected from the ſuperficies of the earth 


to a ſtar, or other phanomenon in heaven, 


from the term of another line projected from 
the center of the earth to the body of the 
ſame ſtar, or other phænomenon in the place 
Where it truly is; for when we obſerve. the 
ſtars from the earth's ſuperficies, which is 
about 3035 miles from its center, it muſt 
needs follow, that the place deſigned, by a 
right line from the center of the earth, would 
be different ſrom what we now make; ſo 
chat the ſtar, Nc. would ſeem to have a 
quite different ſituation; and this is greater 
dr leſſer, according as the ſtar, &c. is more 
or leſs diſtant from the earth; beſides, it has 
place in a ray obliquely caſt, or when a ſtar 
not being vertical, projects his beams, as it 
were on one ſide, and ſo to the center and 
ſuperficies of the earth; for when it is ver- 
tical, caſting its beams directly to the ſuperfi- 
dies, it muſt needs paſs by the center which 
juſt under, and ſo ſuffer no parallax ; 
therefore the farther they are from the 'ze- 
nith, and nearer the horizon, the greater is 
the parallax, Comets and new appearances 
in the aery region ſuffer the greateſt parallax ; 
Nr * 1 ag to whom 
rs ſome ſe p i 
bulk; but Ren nſible proportionate 
ed ftars, to which the whole earth is but 
= 2 point, there is no parallax; nor is it ſen- 


ort, there 1s 
the world, in which it 
| has bot been ſought for, but without e- 
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Birds of . a Bird that has curious Þ 
y. variegated, and is ſaid to 

- be unknown whence. it comes, or whithet it | 


tia of Paradiſe, in Phyſith, is the ſame | 


er, as in the ſphere of the 


geon ſcarce any thing at all; "So! generally 
three minutes, Venus and Mercury ſcarce any 
thing; but the moon, when near the hori- 
ron, almoſt a whole degree, and always ap- 
pears lower than indeed ſhe is; by help of 
this parallax. we find the diftacce of the pla- 
nets between themſelves, and from the earth, 
the time of their true conjunction, and eſpe- 
cially diſtinguiſh the true moment of eclipies 
from the apparent one; and this is variouſly 
denominated, according as it is applied; as, 
the horizontal parallax, the parallax of la- 
titude, of longitude, of aſcenſion, of decli- 
| nation, &c. x 1 
PARALLEL (V.) to equal or come up to, to 
be at a certain equal diſtance in all parts from 
another, &c. Whether they be lines, circles, 
planes, rays, cc. Ans 
PA RALLELISM (S.) the condition, nature, 
or circumſtance of thoſe things that are pa- 
rallel to one ano tler. 
PARALLELOGRAM (S.) in Geometry, is a 
quadrilateral or four ſided figure, whoſe two 
oppoſite ſides are parallel; but in a more 
particular manner applied to thoſe figures 
whoſe ſides are longer the one than the o- 
ther, and at the ſame time perpendicular to 
one another, vulgarly called a long ſquare 
alſo a device or contrivance for an inſtru- 
ment or ruler with ſliding ſockets, to be ſet 
to any proportion for the enlarging or di- 
miniſhing any map, or other draight; 
PARALLEL RULER (S.) an inſtrument ſo 
contrived with ſcrews, &c. that it will draw 
many lines parallel ro one another, without 
being ſet every time, particularyly uſed by 
thoſe who draw or etch architecture. 
PARALLEL. (S.) any thing that is mutually 
- equal in degree, place, &cz to; another ; alſo 
a ſimilar or like caſe or condition is called a 
parallel one; it is particularly uſed by the 
geometricians for circles. or lines equally diſ- 
tant from each other in all their parts, which 
neceſſarily muſt prevent their coming to 
touch each other, tho* infinitely extended; 
it is alſo a geographicaPor aſtronomical term 
that expreſſes thoſe circles that are equally 
diſtant from the equator; for thoſe people or 
inhabitants that are in the ſame diſtance from 
the equator towards the ſame pole, are ſaid to 
be in the ſame parallel; though many thou- 
ſand miles diſtant from each other, theſe 
parallels running eaſt and weſt about the 
globe, like the equator, only that is a great 
circle, and theſe are all leſſer ones, diminiſh- 
ing gradually till they end in the pole. 
PARALLEL SPHERE (S.) is ſuch a ſitua- 
tion in reſpect to place that one pole of the 
world is in the zenith, the other in the na- 
dir, and the equinoctial line in the horizon, 
ſo called, becauſe the ſun, moon, or ſtars, 
in the diurnal revolution, neither aſcend nor 
deſcend, but move always parallet to the ho- 


in Saturn and Jupiter, but in Mars, in 


6 


rizon ; the earth is thus poſited under the 
SY poles, 
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PAR 


poles, where the year and the day ſeem to | PA'RAPET or BREA'ST-WORK (S.) in P 
be the ſame, viz. ſix months light, and fix Fortification, is a work raiſed on Purpoſe to 
months darkneſs. cover the men on the ramparts, baſtions, 
PA'RALOGISM (S.) a fallacious or ſophiſtical &c. from the enemy's cannon and ſmal 
way of reaſoning or arguing, wherein a falſe] ſhot, which is made. of earth only, without 
conclufion is drawn from true propoſitions, any ſtones or bricks, to prevent any miſ- 
or when a propoſition is paſſed by, which chiefs being done by their breaking or ſplin- | 
ought to have been proved by the way, or] tering; it it commonly 18 or 20 foot thick, Pa 
ſome fault committed in a demonſtration, ſix foot high towards the place, and four or 
that permits conſequences to be drawn as five towards the campaign, which difference I 
true from principles that are falſe, or not] of the height makes the glacis or ſtope for the \ 
proved. i ; muſketeers to fire down into a ditch, or at 0 
PARALOGT'ZE (V.) to argue or reaſon falſe- leaſt upon the counterſcarpe ; when there is pA 
ly or ſophiſtically. not time to throw them up thus regularly, cl 
PARALY'TICAL (A.) ſomething belonging | they are ſometimes made with barrels, ga- pt 
to the diſeaſe called the palſey. | bions, &c. interſperſed with bags of carth, | of 
PARALY'TICK (S.) a perſon. afflicted with PARAPH or PARA'PHE (S.) a mark or no 
the palſey. ſignature of a knot, flouriſh, &c. that is 20 
PARA METER (S.) in Geometry, is a con- cuſtomarily made by people who have occa- ter 
ſtant right line in ſeveral of the conick ſec-] ſion to fign their name often, to prevent doe 
tions, called alſo /aftus rectum; in the Ellipſis their being counterfeited. PAR 
and Hyp.rbola, it is a third proportional to PARAPHERNA or PARAPHERNA/LIA by 
the conjugate and tranſverſe axis, | (S.) in the Civil Law, are thoſe goods or pen 
PARAMOU'NT (A.) proud, lofty, great, or] effects which a wife brings her huſband over os 
above all, ſupream, I and above her dowry, and which are to re- ire, 
PARAM OUR (S.) a lover, or ſweetheart. main after marriage at her own diſpoſal er- . Fry 
PA'RANYMPH (S.) among the Ancients, cluſive of her huſband, A 
and eſpecially among the Jes; he was a] PA'RAPHRASE (S.) a comment, expoſition, _ 
perſon who was the witneſs of the tokens of or more large and full expreſſion of any NN 
the bride's virginity, according to the rites of | thing, the meaning whereof ſeems to be . A 
their religion ; beſides which he had the care, dubious, uncertain, or difficult ; there is a wr 
regulation, and direction of the feſtival en- famous one upon the Old Teſtament, called = e, 
-tertainment, uſual at thoſe times, upon a the Chaldee Paraphraſe or Targum ; the ge- ke *. 
ſuppoſition that the bridegroom was ſuffi- neral ignorance of the Fews in the Hebrew ee 
ciently engaged with the buſineſs of the day; tongue, after the Babyloniſh captivity, made it ys 
this perſon in the New Teſtament, is ſome- | neceſſary to tranſlate the Bible into Cbalcke, en 
times tranſlated the ruler of the feaſt; this which was neither done by one author, — wow, 
was common to other people as well as the at one time, nor upen the whole of the 0 < wa 
Fewws 3 and it is related by ſome, that theſe} Teſtament ; the firſt, was done by 5 PARGS 
preſidents were commonly choſe from among upon the Pentateuch, who according to - "ig 
the prieſts, that ſo nothing might be acted Hebrew hiſtorians was a proſelyte ny 2 es 
contrary to the law or the rules of decency time of our Saviour; there are a 1 we. Pao; 
and morality ; ſomething of this ſtill remains others upon the ſame, as that of . "Y half & 
even in our cuſtoms of 3 where it is] the ey Jorg, and ſevera} o 8 
ſual to have what is called a father to give] upon other parts. 
110 bride away, upon a ſuppoſition that nv PA'RAPHRASE (V.) to rg rang tris 
young woman will act fo ſolemn a thing expound, explain, or clear up difncultie 1 tobe gh 
without the conſent of her parents or friends. PA'RAPHRAST (S.). a writer, pres” A RBUN 
' PARAPE'GMA (S.) in aug ee was a 5 explainer, or clearer o er 
table or braſs plate, whereon the laws, or- culties. 5 e 
dinances, and en of a city or peo- PARAPHRA'/STICAL (A.) A See. of Ac 
ple were engraved, and ſet upon à publick | comment, whereby any thing 15 - - 16 th Me 
pillar, to be ſeeh and read by all; fomething to be explained, or made 5 "eſſd; cheſi 
like which is ſtill in uſe, eſpecially in corpo- | - underſtanding, by being more fully , 55 daughter; 
ratiohs, who frequently cauſe 2 _ 9 belonging to, or done by Wi the Night 
&c. to be printed and put upon the exchange, | paraphraſe. 8 the | 
SE ee door, and ther publick places; PARAPHY MO'SIS or FERIFHUNON t Reg 
it was alſo the name of a publick table, (S.) a diſtemper or natura n 3 or” NaF, an 
whereon was wrote the almanack for the contracts the præpuce ſo muc punch of th rolled it r 
current year, before the invention of print- not rightly cover the head or La 3 y it 0g 
ing, whereon was 3 the 1 of "ng h alſo a narrowneſs or contrac t #8 
ear, the riſings and ſettings o e ſun, womb, 8 a exfurt ifferent 
85 ey ſtars, &c. it is alſo the name of thoſe | PARASA/NG (S.) a — four ead, e 
tables, cc. whereon aſtrologers draw their | uſed among the Perfians, o holding a d 
ſchemes or figures to reſolve queſtions, ac-] Engliſb miles in length. p ARASCENE be Powder 
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| PARASO/L (S.) a ſmall umbrella, hat, &c. 


PAR 


PARASCE'VE (S.) the time or day of prepa- 


ration for any feſtival, or what we commonly 
call the eve or day before; the Jerus being very 


ſtrict obſervers of their Sabbath, prepared and 
ſet all things in order on the Friday, that fo 
nothing but the works of abſolute neceſſity 
might be done on the Sabbath, 
PARASELE'!NE (S.) a mock moon or meteor 
that encompaſſes the moon, and ſo makes the 
reſemblance of a luminous ring round it, in 
which there is ſometimes the appearance of 
one, two, or more moons. | 
PARASITE (S.) originally meant a king or 
chief among the prieſts; ſometimes the 
prieſt's gueſt, whom he invited to eat part 
of the feaſt or ſacrifice; from whence it is 
now applied to one who creeps into houſes for 
a dinner, and to render himſelf agreeeble flat- 
ters or praiſes every thing the maſter ſays or 


does. 
PARASITICAL (A.) fawning or flattering, | 


; hypocritical, mean, feaſting at another's ex- 
pence, &c. from thence the Botaniſis call a 
fort of diminitive plants growing on trees, that 
live, thrive, and feed wholly upon others, 
faraſitical plants, 


carried in the hand, to ſcreen the head from 
the ſcorching heat of the ſun. ' 
PARA'THESIS (S.) a Grammatical term for 
two ſubſtantives that are put in the ſame 
caſe, which the Latins call appoſition ; alſo 


among the Printers, that matter that is con- 


tained within two crotchets is ſo called; and 
with the Orators, when in an oration or 
ſpeech they juſt touch upon or mention a 
thing, which they promiſe more fully to diſ- 
courſe upon another time, is called by this 
name, 


PARAVAUL (S.) the Law term for an un- 


der-tenant, for one that ocupies what an- 


other holds in fee from a third. | 
PA'RBOIL (V.) to ſtew or boil meat but 
half, or but flightly, and not ſufficient to 
eat, preſcribed by ſome as an expedient to 
prevent tender fleſh from ſtinking in hot 
weather, and ſo keeping it till it is wanted 
to be dreſſed for eating. 
PA'RBUNCLE (S.) in a Ship, is a rope uſed 
inſtead of a pair of ſlings, to hoiſe heavy 
| goods in and out of the ſhip's hold, &c. 
ARC (S.) according to the old Poets, was 
the name of the three fatal fiſters, Clotho, 
Lacheſis, and Atropos, which ſome call the 
daughters of Jupiter and 7. hemis, others of 
the Night, Chaos, Neceſſity, &c. they were 
= poddefles of Deſtiny, which directed the 
g read of man's life; the youngeſt held the 
= and drew the thread; the ſecond 
3 upon the ſpindle, and the third 
ar it off, whereupon enſued death; C/o- 
* is repreſented dreſſed in a long gown of 
8 colours, with a crown upon her 
3 ornamented with ſeven ſtars, and 
ang a diſtaff in her hand 3 Lachefis in a 


FE AK 
dles in her hand; and Atropos dreſſed in 
black, cutting a thread with a pair-of ſciz- 
zars. | | 

PA'RCEL (S.) a part, portion, or bundle of 
ſome great quantity, or a bundle. or quantity 
conſidered abſolutely. e 

PARCEL (V.) to divide, diſtribute, or allot 
goods into parts or parcels on ſhip- board, or 
elſewhere. 3 * 

PA'RCEL-MAKERS (S.) two officers in the 
Exchequer, Who make out the parcels of 
eſcheators accounts, and deliver them to dne 
of the auditors of that court. 

PA RCENERS (S.) is a Lazv term for daugh- 
ters or fiſters that are heireſſes to an eſtate, 
&c. who are together confidered but as- one 
heir; if a partition be made between two 
co-parceners of one and the ſelf-ſame- land, 
that the one ſhall have the land from Eaſter 
until Lammas, and to her heirs 3 or the one 
ſhall ſhave it the firſt year, and the other the 
ſecond, there it is one ſelf-ſame land, when 
in two perſons have ſeveral inheritances at 
ſeveral times; ſo it is if two co-parcenett 
have two ſeveral manors by deſcent, and 
they make partition that the one ſhall have 
one manor for a year, and the other the 
other manor for the ſame year; and the 
next year ſhe that had the one manor ſhall 
have the other, and ſo alternately for ever; 
if an earl that hath his dignity to him and 
his heirs dieth, having iſſue one daughter, 
for there is no incertainty, but only one 
daughter, the dignity ſhall deſcend to her, 
and her poſterity, as well as any other inhe- 
ritance; but where there is more daughters 
than one, the eldeſt ſhall not have the dig- 
nity and power of the earl, that is, to be a 
countcſs ; but the king as ſovereign of ho- 
nour and dignity, may for the incertainty 
confer the dignity upon which of the daugh- 
ters he pleaſeth ; but there is a difference be- 
tween a dignity or name of nobility, and an 

office of honour; for if a man hold a manor 
of the king to be high conſtable of England, 
and die, having iſſue t daughters, the eld- 
deſt daughter takes a huſband, he ſhall execute 
the office ſolely, and before marriage it ſhall 
be executed by ſome ſufficient deputy z but 
the crown deſcends to the eldeſt daughter a- 

lone, and her poſterity ; in Kent, &c. cuſtom 
has made the ſons of him who dies poſſeſſed 
of lands in gavel kind, to be parceners, 

PARCH (V.) to ſcorch,* butn, or dry up the 

moiſture that is in land, corn, graſs, &c. by 

the heat of the ſun, fire, &c, 

PA'RCHING (S.) the act of burning, ſcorch= 
ing, or drying up the moiſture that is in lagd, 

grain, &c, 

PA'RCHINGNESS (S.) the nature or quality 

of the ſun, fire, &c. when very intenſely 

acting upon the earth, grain, c. 

PA RCHMENT (S.) is a thin ſort of leather 

dreſſed in a particular manner in allum, &c. 

made of the ſkins of ſheep, lambs, kids and 


powdered with ſtars, with ſeyeral ſpin- 


ce 
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calves, and uſed for the — of writing 
inſtruments or deeds of conveyance, en- 
groſſing acts of parliament, &c. binding of 
books for keeping of accompts, &c. 
PA'RDON (S.) a free and voluntary act of 
forgiving a perſon ſome great fault or crime, 
that he hath committed againſt the publick 


Jaws of God or his country, or the private PAREMPTO'SIS (S.) in general, means am 
thing coming or falling in between another, 
Fetus have a feaſt called the day of pardon or | PARENTAGE (S.) the father and mother 


commands of his parents or ſuperiors. The 


propitiation, celebrated on the -1oth of the 
month T:ſr;, anſwering to our September, on 
which they ceaſed from all works, as on the 


Sabbath, and abſtained from food till even- | PARE/NTAL (A.) the love, care, or other 


ing; thoſe whoſe conſciences accuſed them 
made reſtitution to them they had wronged, 
they begged pardon of thoſe they had offend- 
ed, and forgave thoſe who had injured them, 
gave alms, and did all that ought to accom- 
pany true repentance; after ſupper ſeveral 
clad themſelves in white, and ſo entered the 
& ſynagogue without ſhoes, which all that 
night was illuminated with lamps and ſmall 
Wax candles, where every nation, according 
to its cuſtoms, made divers prayers and con- 
feſſions, which laſted above three hours; 
ſome ſpent the whole night in the ſynagogue, 
praying to God, and repeating of pſalms; a- 
bout break of day the next day, the whole 
congregation went to the ſynagogue, and 
continued there till evening, when upon ap- 
pearance of the ſtars, a horn was ſounded to 
Hgnify the faſt was over, when ſaluting each 
other with wiſhes for health and proſperity, 
they bleſſed the new moon, and returning to 
their habitations, eat ſuch provifions as had 
been prepared; in the church of Rome, it is 
one of the pecuniary artifices to drain the 
people's pockets, and to cheat them of their 
ſouls, by the encouraging vice and lazineſs, 
in pretending money can purchaſe that which 
nothing but a real reformation and God's 
mercy can effect. 
PA'RDON (V.) to forgive a crime or offence 
committed, by not only remitting the pu- 
niſhment, but alſo receiving the party into 
favour again, as though he had never done 
any thing amiſs. 
PA'RDONABLE (A.) that may be forgiven 
or excuſed, : 
PARDONABLENESS (S.) the nature or cir- 
cumſtance of an act committed againſt cer- 
tain laws, that may render it capable of be- 
ing remitted or forgiven. | 
PARE (V.) to trim or cut off the waſte or 
ſuperfluous parts of roots, fruits, &c, alſo 
to curtail or make a thing leſs than it was 
before; to abridge or take away privileges. 
 PAREGO'RICES (S.) anodyne medicines, or 
_ > ſuch as are peculiarly applied to the aſſuaging 
f pain, &c. ; 
PARE'LIA,- PARE'LIUM, or PARHE'LION 
(S.) mock ſuns, or reflexions of the ſolar 
beams in hollow wateriſh clouds, which like 
a glaſs they receive, and ſo lively repreſent 


to diſtinguiſh the falſe from the try 


PARENTA'LES (S.) banquets or feaſts that 
PARE'NTHESIS (S.) ſomett:ing inſerted be- 


wile, that'is inſerted between others, and in- 


PA'RENTS (S.) are properly only the father 


children letters and ſwimming ; the meaner 


his image, that it ſeems or appears another | 


| PAR 
ſun, and makes it to a vulgar eye diffeilt 
- 2 
for ſometimes. the reflexion is ſingle, po 
on one fide; ſometimes double on either 
ſide, and the true ſun in the middle; theſe 


appearances are generally prognoſticks of 
rain, 


of any perſon, from whom the deſcent is 
denominated noble or baſe, honourable or 
mean, &c. 


good offices of parents, 


the ancients made at the interment, or in 
honour of their parents. 

tween another ; ſo in Printing or Writing, a 
ſentence, either by way of comment or other- 


cluded between two marks, thus () is fo 
called, the ſenſe being compleat without that 
addition, 


and mother of children ; but it is often, and 
eſpecially in the ſcripture, applied to all thoſe 
of near kindred, eſpecially by blood in a di- 
rect line; ſtrict commands are laid upon 
children to obey, honour,” and reſpect their 
parents; and diſobedient, ſtubborn, refrac- 
tory children were puniſhed with being 
brought without the gates of the city, and 
there ſtoned to death by the eib law; a- 
mong the Heathens, children were ſo much 
at the diſpoſal of the parents, that if the fi- 
thers did not think fit 'to receive them at 
their birth, they had the liberty to expoſe 
them, and in ſome places te kill them; 8 
to education, the Greeks uſed to teach their 


ſort. brought them up to huſbandry, mei- 
chandize, or mechanick trades ; the people 
of faſhion cauſed them to be taught mulick 
philoſophy, riding the great horſe, fencing 
and hunting; when they were marriageable, 
the contract was void without the conſett 
of the parents ; the Athenians allowed a fir 
ther to abdicate his ſon, by firſt declaring bi 
reaſons in court, which, if approved, the 
cryer made publick proclamation thereof; 
after which the ſon was legally firuck ol 
of the family, and made uncapable of bell 
his father's heir; before Solon 1 i, 
the parents had power to ſell their chil 1 
which was alſo practiſed among the ® 
mans; by the Athenian laws, the * ; 
might have an action of ingratitude po 
ſtubborn and rebellious children, * 
would extend ſo far as to diſable them . 
holding any office, for though they 11 
actually choſen into a poſt, they Ms 4 
ſtruck out of the liſt of the magiſrac} i | 
if any one had beaten his parents, lat 
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them the gods of their family. | 
PARE'RGA (S.) any thing added to another 


PA'RGET or PA'RGETING (S.) the 
PA'RGETER (S.) one who covers walls with 


PARIAN MARBLE (S.) a ſuperfine white 


were made of this marble. - 
PA'RISHES (S.) are certain diſtributions of a 


LS 


alfowed them the conveniency of his houſe, / 


and other neceſſaries, be was reckoned an 
infamous perſon; and this Was a ſort of ex- 
communication, for thoſe under this cenſure 
were neither admitted to civil commerce nor 


the ſolemnities of religion; the cauſe was 


tried by the judges in court with the utmoſt 
ſolemnity; and if any one that was caſt, 
ventured to appear at a publick meeting, in a 
temple, or upon any folemn occaſion, he 
was immediately ſeized, carried into court, 
and after conviction fined, and kept in irons 
till the fine was diſcharged ; but this law 
did not extend to baſtards ; the ſons uſed to 
carry the fathers corpſe to the grave, tho? 
they were perſons of the firſt rank or qua- 
lity ; this ſometimes had its ill effects, by 
raiſing this filial reſpect ſo far, as to make 


by way of-appendix, ornament, or filling up 
a vacancy, as carving in Architefure, flow- 


ers, foliages, copartments, &c. in Ts 
ff 


or materials wherewith walls are covered 
or plaiſtered, as lime and hair mixed, and 
ſometimes without hair; alſo the act of lay- 
ing the mortar ſo mixed, or plain, upon the 
walls, &c. 


mortar, &c. vulgarly called a plaiſterer. 


ſort of marble, got in the iſle of Paros, one 
of the Cyclades in the Archipelago; it is ſup- 
poſed, that it was of this ſort that David 
prepared great quantities for the building of 
the temple, and that the magnificent hall 
where king Abaſuerus made his ſumptuous 
feaſts was paved with Parian marble, inter- 
ſperſed with emeralds; the greateſt part of 
the moſt beautiful works of. the ancients 


country into many ſmall parcels, the bounds 
of which -depend upon ancient and imme 
morial cuſtom, to which there are proper 
officers aſſigned, and a miniſter for eccleſiaſ- 
tical affairs; for at firſt they were not limited 
by act of parliament, nor ſet forth by ſpecial 
commiſſions, but were fixed as the circum- 
ances of times, places and perſons happen- 
ed, to make them greater or leſſer ; at the 
firſt beginning of Chriſtianity there were no 
fuch parochial diviſions of ſpiritual cures in 
England, as there are now ; for the biſhops 
and their clergy lived in common, and before 
the number of Chriſtians was very great, 
the biſhops ſent out their clergy to preach to 

people as they ſaw occaſion 3 but after 

generality of the inhabitants had embra- 
ced Chriſtianity, this occaſional going from 
place to place was. found very inconvenient, 
whereupon the bounds of ſettled or paro- 

_ cures were found ne to be de- 


d; there was a four-fold diſtinction 


| 


PAR 


of churches ; 1, The head church or biſhop's 
ſee z 2. Churches of a lower rank, which had 
the right of ſepulture, baptiſm and tythes ; 
3- Thoſe who had the right of ſepulture, but 
not frequented ; 4. Field churches or orato- 
ries, which had no right of burial ; the ſe- 
cond of which appears to be the original pa- 
rochial churches, which as they became too 
large were diminiſhed, by taking others out of 
them, ſo that the part of the preſent 
diviſions of pariſhes is ſuppoſed to be older than 


the Norman conqueſt, 


PARTSHIONER (S.) one who dwells in and 


has a right to the benefits of any particular 
diſtri, diviſion, or pariſh, 


PA'RITY (S.) equality, or one thing Mat is as | 


much as another, 


PARK (S.) commonly means a large field or 


tract of ground incloſed, in which beaſts of 
chaſe are kept for ſport, either of a prince, 
nobleman, or rich commoner ; for the ,pxe- 
ſervation of which there are many 
laws ; in War, a poſt in the camp, 4 
cannon ſhot of the enemy, and fortiſied, 


ſecure the magazines and ammunition, where, 
to prevent accidents of fire, only pikemen 


do duty, is called the park of artillery, of 
which every attack at a fiege has one ; 
there is alſo a place appointed in the rear of 
every regiment, for ſuttlers and others to bring 
neceſſaries to ſell and furniſh the army with, 
called the park of proviſion, 


PA'RLEY (S.) a conference, diſpute, or talk- 


ing about any thing, eſpecially in Mar, 
when any thing is defired by te beſiegers, 
or the beſieged, they beat a drum, which they 
call beating a parley, or deſire the hoſtilities to 
ceaſe, while ſome propoſals are made, or 
action done, &c. 


PA'RLIAMENT (S.) among the French, is 


the name of the ſeveral courts of judicature 
in France; in England, it is the higheſt and 
moſt honourable, and abſolute court of juſ- 
tice, conſiſting heretofore of the king, the 


lords of parliament, and the commons ; and 


again, the lords, viz. ſpiritual and tempo- 
ral ; and the commons are divided into three 
parts, viz. into knights of ſhires or counties, 
citizens out of cities, and burgeſſes out” of 


boroughs, all which have voices and ſuffrages 
in parliament ; of the members of this court 


ſome were by deſcent, as ancient noblemen z 


ſome by creation, as nobles newly made; 


ſome by ſuccefſion, as biſhops ; and ſome by 


election, as the knights, citizens, and hur- 
geſſes; in the lords houſe they begin at the 


youngeſt, and ſo give their voices by the 
words content, or not content; the commons 
give their voices upon the queſtion by yea or 


no; and if the number be diſputed, two are 
appointed to number them, one for the yea” s 


and the other for the 108, the yea's going 


out, and the 0's fitting, and thereof report 
is made to the houſe, 
.be called parliament, from the French word 


It is ſuppoſed to 
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parker la ment, becauſe every member of the 
court ſhould ſincerely and diſcretely: ſpeak his 

mind, judgment, or opinion for the general 

benefit of the commonwealth 3 this court by 
the French is called les etatt, or /' aſſembles des 
etats; by the Germans a diet, and in the 
legal writs, the common council of the king- 
dom of England; the juriſdiction of this court 
extends to the making, explaining, enlarging, 
diminiſhing, abrogating, repealing, or revi- 
ving laws, ſtatutes, acts and ordinances, con- 
cerning matters eccleſiaſtical, capital, crimi- 
nal, common, civil, martial, - maritime, &c. 
The aſſembly of the three eſtates was called a 
parliament, but without all three it- was no 
binding act; the lords and commons prepare 
and paſs every law, or intended law firſt, and 
then the king aſſents to it, which is uſually 


the laſt day of the parliament, or ſeſſions, | 


from which time it is an act; but if the time 
e not ſpecified, when the act ſhall firſt take 
ect, it ſhall be counted from the firſt day 


ers prorogations, and in the ſecond or third 
ſeſſion an act is made, this ſhall not have 
relation to the day of the parliament, viz, to 
the firſt day of the firſt ſeſſion, but only to 
the firit day of that ſeſſion, wherein it was 
made. The principal end of calling parlia- 
ments, is to remedy, prevent, o. cure thoſe 
miſchiefs or inconveniencies that daily hap- 
pen by the varying the circumſtances of the 
times: Till the conqueſt, the great council 
conſiſted only of the great men, the com- 
mons not being ſummoned till anno 1217, 
when the firſt writs bear date 49 Henry III, 
They are ſummoned, prorogued and diſſol- 
ved by the king; nor is it eſteemed a parlia- 
ment without the king's preſence, mediately, 
or immediately; at firſt they were called 
anew every year, afterwards they were kept 
fitting a much longer time, and ſometimes 
diſcontinued for ſeveral years, both which 
being found inconvenient, king William III. 
paſſed an act to reſtrain parliaments to three 
years or ſeſſions ; and by 3 Georgt I, it has 
been lengthened to ſeven years, at which it 
now ſtands ; anciently all people had votes 
in the election, but Henry VI. paſted an act, 
that none but freeholders reſiding in the 
county, and that were poſſeſſed of the yearly- 
revenue of 40s. ſhould vote. and that none 
under 21 years of age ſhould be choſen ; and 
that the members might attend, they and all 
their menial ſervants were privileged from all 
arreſts, attachments, 4mpriſonments, &c. for 
debts, treſpaſſes &c. but not againſt arreſts 


for treaſon, felony, and breach of peace; 


the place of meeting is wholly at the king's 
pleaſure, but for many years paſt it has been 


houſe of commons take the oaths, and ſub- 


others are ordered to prepare and bring it in; 


the clerk endorſes, Soit baille aux I ig 


_ houſe of commons wants to ſpeak, he ſtands 


held at the palace at Neſfiminſter, the lords 
and commons each in diſtinct apartments; 


in the lords houſe or apartment the princes | 
of the blood are placed in diſtinct ſeats, the 
en pfficers of tate, dukes, marquiſes and 
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biſhops on forms, and the viſcounts and hz. 
rons on others acroſs the houſe, all according 
to their order of creation, place, &, the 
commons fit promiſcuouſly, only the ſpeaker 
has a chair at the upper end, and the clerk 
and his aſſiſtant a table near him; befcre 
any buſineſs be done, all the members of the 


ſcribe their opinions againſt tranſubſtanti- 
ation, &c, the lords take the fame teſt, 
tho' they do not ſwear : The houſe of lords 
is the ſovereign court of juſtice of the realm, 
and the dernier reſort ; the houſe of com- 
mons the grand inqueſt, but no court of 
juſtice 3 any member may move to have a 
bill brought in, which upon queſtion pit, 
if the majority agree, the mover and ſome 


notice being given of its being ready, a time 
is appointed for a reading, which being done 
by the clerk, the ſpeaker reads an abſtradt 
thereof, and then puts the queſtion whether 
it ſhall have a ſecond reading; - after a ſe- 
cond reading the queſtion is, whether it ſhall 
be committed, which, if of great importance, 
is to a committee of the whole houſe ; if of 
lefler moment, to a' private committee, any 
memher naming the perſons 5 the commit- 
tee appointed, and a chairman choſen, he 
reads the bill paragraph by paragraph, puts 
every clauſe to the queſtion, fills up blanks, 
and makes amendments according to the o- 
pinion of the majority; this being done, he 
makes his report at the fide-bar of the 
houſe, reads all the additions and emendz- 
tions, &c. and moves for leave to bring up 
the report to the table, which being grant- 
ed, he delivers it to the clerk, who read; 
the amendments, &c, then the ſpeaker puts 
the queſtion whether they ſhall be read 2 
ſecond time, which if agreed to, he reads 
them himſelf; to ſo many of theſe amend- 
ments, as the houſe approves of, the queſtin 
is put, whether the bill thus altered and 
amended ſhall be engroſſed and writ far in 
parchment, and read a third time; when | 
is engroſſed, the ſpeaker holding it in his hand 
aſks if it ſhall paſs; if the majority agrees, 


or in the houſe of lords, Soit baille aux cm 
munes ; if a bill be rejected, it muſt not be 
propoſed any more that ſeſſion ; forty men 
bers conſtitute a houſe of commons, 20 
eight a committee; when a member of the 


up, uncovers, and directs his ſpeech to * 
ſpeaker only; if what he ſays be ane“ 
he muſt not reply the ſame day, unleſs 4 
ſonally reflected on; nor may ang ro 
ſpeak more than once to the ſame 5 1 
ſame day; anciently other meetings * 7 
ſiderable moment went by this names 1 
even to this day an aſſembly of wy 
Temples, called to conſult of their © 


ty agrees 
[! 1oneurl 
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\ PA'RRICIDE (s.) ſometimes means the ac- 


 FaQous enough, as but to ſtrike his parents, 


=_ 


P-AR- 


AR (A.) ſomething belong - 
PARLIAMENT 6 


ing, agrecable to, or 
liaments. 


pARLOUR or PA'/RLOR (S.) among the 


" Archite#s, is a convenient lower room, ap- 

propriated to the uſe of entertaining viſitors; 
in Monaſterics, it is a ſmall room or cloſet, 
where people talk to the nuns thro' a grated 


dow. 5 
PARMESAN (S.) a ſuperfine, rich, delicious 
ſort of cheeſe, : : 
PARO'CHIAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
a pariſh, 
PARODICK DEGREES (S.) among the A 
g:brarſts, are thoſe terms of an equation whoſe 

| Indices aſcend or deſcend orderly, according to 
an arithmetical progreſſion, 


PARODY (S.) a national or common pro- 


verb, or a burleſque way of applying the 
poetical compoſitions or rhymes of one perſoff 
to thoſe of another, in order to make the per- 
ſon or the matter appear ridiculous, 

PARO'/L (S.) fignifies a promiſe, agreement, 
Ec. made verbally to or between different 

parties, wherein the honour or conſcience of 
the contracter is oftentimes the greateſt ob- 
ligation for the performance of the covenant z 
ſo a leaſe parol of lands or tenemenrs, &c. 
or the letting a priſoner. of war go for a 

certain time, &c. are ſo many acts of this 
nature. 4 

PA'ROXISM (S.) a fit, is part of the period 
of diſeaſes, whereby they encreaſe and grow 
worſe; it is either ordinate, which returns at 
certain times, as in the tertian ague, or in- 
ordinate, that has no certain time, but comes 
ſometimes one-day and ſometimes another, 

PA'RRELS (S.) in a Ship, are made of trucks, 
ribs, and ropes, which go about the maſt, 
faſtened to the yard at both ends, and fo con- 
trived, that the yard may ſlide up eaſily, which 
together with the breaſt ropes hold the yard 
cloſe to the maſt. | 


tion, and ſometimes the perſon, who does 
the act of killing or murdering his parents, 
father or mother; and ſometimes means a 
conſpirator againſt the common-wealth 
where he lives; the Romans made no law a- 
gainſt theſe execrable perſons, as ſuppoſing 
none would be ſo wicked as to commit ſuch 
crimes ; till L. Ofius, about 500 years after 
the death of Numa, killed his father; upon 
wich they ordered, that ſo flagitious a male- 
factor, ſhould upon his being apprehended, 
have wooden ſhoes put on him, and ſo haled 
to goal, where he was to continue, one year, 
during which time his feet were not to touch 
the common parent of mankind, the earth; 
after that he was ſcourged, and then tied up 
in a leather ſack, together with a dog, an 
ape, a cock, and a viper, and fo thrown in- 
to the next water that was deep enough to 
drown him; and farther, if a child was un- 
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he was to have his hands cut off. The old 
Egyptians uſed to run ſharp reeds into every 
part of the bodies of parricides, and after 
having thus wounded almoſt every part, threw 
them upon a heap of thorns, and ſet fire to 
them. | 
PA'RROT (S.) the name of a bird that may 
eaſily be taught to ſpeak, fing, &c. ver 
much like a human creature; alſo a nick- 
name for a prating perſon, man or woman, 
that talks without reaſoning, and all what- 
ever he hears another ſay, a 
PA'RRYING (S.) putting aſide, or waving 
the thruſts or ſtrokes that another intends to 
give me, | 
PARSE (V.) a Grammatical Term for that 
ſchool exerciſe, whereby the ſcholar gives an 
account of every particular word of his leſſon, 
and quotes authorities or Grammar-rules for 
what he ſays, 
PARSIMO'NIQUS (A.) ſaving, covetous, thrifty, 
ſparing, &c. | * 
PARSIMO'NIOUSNESS or PA'RSI 
(S.) ſavingneſs, thriftineſs, nearneſs, 
ouſneſs, &c, 33 , 
PA'RSLEY (S.) an herb uſed for ſauce in 
caſes or ways of dreſſing victuals. | 
PA'RSNIP (S.) a very nourithing and palatable 
root, frequently eaten with ſalt- fiſh, to allay 
the fierceneſs of the ſalt; it is phyſically direct- 
ed as a diet that opens, attenuates, and cleanſes z _ 
the root is emollient, and aſſuages tumors, 
and the ſeed js ſaid to be excellent in hyſterick 
fits, | 8 
PA RSON (S.) the rector or miniſter of a 
parochial church, dr one that has a ſpiritual 
poſſeſſion in the church; ſo called becauſe 
he repreſenteth the perſon of the church 
and hath a right to ſue for Whatever is due to 
it, and alſo to be ſued by any one that hath 
an elder or better right. | 
PA'RSONAGE (S.) the profits that ariſe 
from a certain diſtrict of ground by glebe 
land, tythes, fees, offerings, &c. appropri- 
ated for the maintenance of a miniſter of a 
particular pariſh 3 and ſometimes the diſtrict 
itſelf goes by this nams, in which there gene- 
rally is a dwelling or manſion-houſe, com- 
monly called the parſ-rage-houſe, 
PART (V.) to ſeparate, divide, or put aſun- 
der, - 
PART (S.) is a piece, ſhare, or portion, &c. 
of ſome whole thing; in Anatomy, every 
member, limb, &c. wounded or diforcered, 
is called the part, of which ſome are ſenſible, 
others inſenſible, ſome ſpermatick, others 
bloody, &c. in Muſicł it fignifies that which 
is played or ſung by any one particular perſon 
or inſtrument, 33 a 
Aliguant Part, is that which hy multiplying 
by any whole number can never produce the 
exact number of which it is faid to be a parr, 
as 5 is an aliquant Part of 12. 
Aliguot Part, an Arithmetical Term, ſig- 


, 


Y 


nifying ſome exact part of a whole num- 
„ „ 
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ber or thing, as fhree is the fourth part of { PARTICULAR (A.) diſtin, proper, con- PART C 
12. b venient, ſingular, uncommon, extraordinary, lager, 
Eſſential Part, that without which a thing] &c, ä the mo 
cannot be. | PARTICULAR (S.) a Lazy term for the in- the fur 
' PARTAKE (V.) to ſhare, enjoy, or have a] ventory of an eſtate ; alſo an intimate friend or and th 
part in an eſtate, benefit, or diſadvantage. acquaintance, &c, moon, 
PARTA'KER (S.) a ſharer, enjoyer, or un- | PARTICULA'RITYor PARTT'CULARNESS a full-r 
dergoer of the benefit or diſadvantage ariſing | (S.) humourſomeneſs, ſingularity, uncommon- thus c: 
from any thing. neſs, preciſeneſs, &c, it in j 
PA'RTED (A.) ſeparated, divided, or put from] PARTICULARVZE (V.) to enumerate one by natives 
or aſunder ; alſo made into two or more] one, to name, mention, ſhew, or ſet forth &c, and 
5 parts. 5 | the ſeveral conditions or circumſtances of x pronoun 
' PARTE'/RRE (S.) thoſe ſeveral. diviſions that | thing or affair, | ter is 
a ſkilful gardener diſpoſes the ground of a] PA'RTILE (A.) that may be divided, ſepa- PA/RTRI 
garden into, enriched with flowers or other | rated or made into many parts; but in low of 
curioſities of art and nature, to render it plea- Alrology, a partile aſpect is the moſt exact, grey on 
ſant to the ſight, agreeable to the ſmell, and] perfect and full one, that is conſiſting pre- ones are 
commodious to walk in. ciſely of ſo many parts or degrees as are re- partridg 
PARTIHE NLE (S.) a number of people, | quiſite to complete ſuch an aſpect even to a it is oft 
whoſe riſe was as follows: The Spartans| degree, as Mars in 24 degrees of Arjes, and commen 
having been engaged with the Maſſenians in] Veni in juſt 24 of Libra, this is a partile there me 
cloſe war for 20 years ſucceſſively, and | oppoſition ; the ſun in one degree of Taurus, PARTUT: 
eeby very much depopulated their coun-] and the moon in one degree of Cancer, make ſomewhs: 
. and being apprehenſive that the con- a partile ſextile, &c. and this is reckoned a tenants 
Nuance of this war might end in, tft un-] ftrong ſign or argument that the matter is PA'RTUL 
| peopling of Sparta, ſent ſome of their young | nearly finiſhed, or ſhortly will be, &c, which tl 
ö men out of the camp into the city, with leave PA RTING (S.) the act of dividing or ſepa- of big- b 
ö to be familiar with as many unmarried wo- rating one perion or thing from another; and ſuperſtiti 
i men as they would; the children of this li-] in particular, the refiners ſeparating gold, goddeſs « 
if berty were called Partheniz, upon account] filver, &c, by the means of aqua-fortis, aqua - new bor! 
1 of the uncertainty of their fathers; this] regia, &c. them for 
( brood, when the war was over, being PA'RTISAN (S.) ſometimes means one that to preſer) 
i} deemed baſtards, were not permitted to] eſpouſes the intereſt, party or concerns of be carefi 
74 bear any office in the government, &c.] another with great vigour and application; Nona hat 
11 which ſo far enraged them, that they con-] and ſometimes means an old expert ſoldier, month w 
4 ſpired with the ſlaves to deſtroy all the nobi- | well ſkilled in commanding a party, that if it ſho 
1 lity ; but the plot being diſcovered, they were | knows the country, and thereby is able to had anot 
| drove out of the city, and having Phalantus for | avoid the ambuſhes or ſurprizes of the ene- PARTY ( 
" their leader they travelled into Magna Gracial my, and to harraſs and prevent them in fo- that has 
| in Iraly, and built Tarentum, raging, ſeizing their convoys, getting intelli- nifies a g 
PA'RTIAL (A.) more favourable or inclined | gence, &c. filing wit 
i to one ſide than to another, PARTITION (S.) the act of dividing, allot- in religion 
PARTIALTTV or PA'RTIALNESS (S.) an] ting, or putting into bundels or parcels any nifies a ſn 
1 inclination to, or favouring one perſon or | quantity of goods, an eſtate, &c according Ae 
N cauſe more than another, contrary to the rules] to the ſeveral claims of the proprietors; in Kc. in H. 
of juſtice and equity. | Carpentry, it means a thin boarded fence for is differen 
| PA'RTIBLE (A.) fo circumſtanced, that aF dividing one room into many, &c. in Hera rently nan 
41 thing, buſineſs, or affair, may be divided | dry, it is the ſeveral diviſions made in an eſ. the bearer 
| among or between ſeveral perſons, cutcheon to the number of coats that are tb larly thro 
| PARTICIPATE (V.) to have a ſhare in the] be on it, when the arms of ſeveral familie fer bend 
z00d or ill ſucceſs of a perſon or affair. ö are born in it upon account of inter- mar- athwart fi 
BE PARTICIPA'TION (S.) a taking or having a] riages, &c. a on the rig 
part of, or ſhare with, a perſon or thing, in PARTNER (S.) in Trade, is a perſon that party per | 
P any buſineſs whatever, | has a ſhare in the common ftock, and is to _—__ fro 
4 PARTICPFPIAL (A.) a Grammatical Term for abide by the ſucceſs of the undertaking, whe- | wag iniſte 
| | thoſe adjectives that are originally derived from | ther profitable or diſadvantageous. 0 = left c 
| verbs, and by ſome called participles. PA'RTNERS (S.) in Ship-building, are __ 1 Prod Ct 
| PARTICLE Is.) in Grammar, are thoſe ſmall | timbers which are bolted to the _— Jae: HAL 
words that are not declined ; in Philoſophy, | encompaſs the ſhoot in the maſt at the 5 N ens to, 

| it is a ſmall component part of any body, | in order to ſtrengthen and keep the maſt ſteady p 100 
whoſe ſize and form are ſuppoſed to vary, ac- in the ſtep, &c. 1 if ra ( 
14 cording to the nature and property of the | PARTNERSHIP (S.) the agreement, N * 5 1 wake 
itt particular bodies, of which it is a part, as | condition of any affair that is carried = 7 af ame; 
all fluids are ſuppoſed to be compoſed or the common benefit or loſs of any num" = 1 that 
|; made up of round or globular particles, 1 perſons, PART ut the be 
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PART OF FORTUNE (S.) with the re- 


is the lunar horoſcope, from whence 
2 9 her progreſs at the moment 
the ſun emerges from the line of the eaſt, 
and therefore if you take it upon a new- 
moon, it will fall in the aſcendant; if upon 
a full-moon, in the ſeventh houſe, &c. it is 
thus called, becauſe moſt aſtrologers regard 
it in judgments of nativities, whether the 
natives ſhall be ſucceſsful, rich, unfortunate, 
&c, and according as it is well or ill affected, 
pronounce concerning the ſame; its charac- 


ter is 


pARTRIDCE (S.) a very fine eating bird, 
low of flight, and of ſmall compaſs; the 


grey ones are the moſt common, but the red 
ones are the largeſt; upon the Alps there are 
partridges of a white colour, and hairy feet ; 
it is often mentioned in ſcripture, but ſome 
commentators imagine, that the cuckow is 
there meant, and not the partridge, &c. 


PARTUISAN (S.) a warlike - inftrument, | 


ſomewhat like an halbert, and uſed by lieu- 
tenants of foot. 


PARTULA or PARTU!NDA (s.) a goddeſs 


which the old Romans believed had the care 


of big-bellied women ready to lie in; their 
ſuperſtition run ſo far, that they had another 


goddeſs called Natio, that was to look after 
new born children; Lucina for the bringing 
them forth out of the womb ; alſo Alemona 
to preſerve and nouriſh it, and that it might 
be carefully looked after; another called 
Nona hath the particular care of it the ninth 
month while it remained in the womb, and 
if it ſhould ſtay till the tenth month, they 
had another called Decimo, 


PARTY (S.) one concerned in a buſineſs, or 


that has intereſt therein; fometimes it ſig- 
nifies a great collection or number of people 
fiding with, or eſpouſing particular opinions 
in religion, government, &c. in War it ſig- 
nifies a ſmall body of horſe cx foot, ſent out 
to make diſcoveries, or do military execution, 
&e. in Heraldry, it fignifies a cut, and as it 
is differently circumſtanced, ſo it is diffe- 
rently named, party per pale, intimating that 
the bearer's ſhield had been cut perpendicu- 
larly through from top to bottom ; party 
fer bend dexter, ſignifies a cut deſeending 
athwart from the upper corner of the ſhield 


on the right hand, to the oppoſite corner; 


party per feſſe is a cut acroſs or through the 
middle from one ſide to another; party per 
lend finifter, intimates that the cut began at 


the left corner and ſ. . 
the right corner, o came diagonally to 


PA'SSCHAL (A.) fomething, belonging, re- 


lati deri Few! 
ma to, or derived from the Jeruiſb paſſ- 
ON (S.) a mutilated marble ſtatue that 
_ mn a corner of the place of the Urſines 
a "ne is reported, that Paſquin was a 
Codler that lodged in that part of the city a- 


bout the beginning of the 15th century, who 


PAS 
was a perſon of ready, bantering, fatyrical 
wit; whereupon abundance of perſons of the 
ſame diſpoſition uſually aſſembled to his ſtall 
to hear bim make game of people as they 
paſſed by ; after his death the ftatue of a 
gladiator being dug up near his ſtall, it was 
ſet up, and called by his name, to which the 
wits hang or paſte lampoons upon the ſtate, 
great men, &c. from whence ſuch ſort of 


s or writings, are called Paſquinades. 
PASS or PASSA'DE (S.) in Fencing, is a leap 


or lunge; alſo a military term for a road, 
bridge, or any other proper way of coming 
into a country, uſually defended by a confi- 
derable number of forces, cannon, &c. | 

PASS (V.) to go along or through a lane, 

ſtreet, &c. at Billiards, it is the ſtriking the 

ball through the porch or court that is ſet up 
on the middle of the table; alſo in Gaming, 
when an innocent or ignorant perſon as” 
impoſed upon or cheated, he is ſaid to 
paſſed upon. | = 

PA'SSAGE (S.) a camp game, with 

dice ddublets, making up ten or more tW# 
paſs or win, all other chances loſe ; in Com- 
merce, it is a duty or impoſition laid by 
princes, &c. up-n all perſons, ſhips or car- 
riages, for privilege to go through any 
ſtrait or narrow ſea, lane, &c. the moſt 
remarkable of which is that of the Sound, 
which is a ftraight or paſſage out of the 
German in the Baltick Sea, belonging to 
the king of Denmark, for going thro* which 
all nations pay either at Elſenore or Cronem- 
bourg, | 

Birds of Paſſage, are thoſe that in ſome 
times and ſeaſons of the year abide, or are im 
one country or nation, and at other ſeaſons 
go to other countries; the moſt noted of 
which are the ftork, ſwallow, nightingale, 
martin, woodcock, quail, &c. there are alſo 
fiſhes of paſſage, ſuch as the herring, mack- 
rel, &c. | 

PA/SSANT (A.) in Heraldry, is any beaſt or 
creature repreſented as walking or moving 
their natural pace; but generally this term 
is applied to lions or other creatures, it is 
ſaid he bears ſuch or ſuch tripping ; there is 
alſo a common exprefſion, when a perſon 
among many other particulars juſt men- 
tions ſomething that requires a more delibe- 

rate enquiry, a motion or hint, or any thing 
is ſaid to be ſpoken en paſſant. 

PA'SS BANK (S.) the ſtock of money or fund 
belonging to the game at paſſage z alſo the 
ſeat or playing-place cut almoſt in the form 
of a cockpit, ; 

PA'SSENGER (S.) any one that travels in a 
common convenience either by land or ſea. 

PA'SSIBLE (A.) a road or way that may be 
gone through, or over; alſo ſpoken of a 

thing tolerably good, thcugh not extraordi- 

- nary or very fine. | 


PA/SSING (S.) the aft of going or moving 
along ; 


or advance upon the enemy; alſo a thruſt <* © 
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Mong ; alſo of omitting, ſlipping over, or}. 


neglecting a perſon or thing. 


PA/SSION (S.) any ſtrong emotion of mind, 
inclination, or deſire for, or averſion againſt. 


a thing; ſo anger, love, joy, &c. are called 
palſicns of the ſoul or mind; in Divinity, it 
ſignifies the ſufferings of Chriſt, for the com- 


memoration whereof the church has appoint-, 
ed the weck before Eafter-Day to be kept as 
e name of the 


a ſtrict faſt, and call it by 
Paſſion Week. 

PA'SSICNATE (A.) haſty, wild, inconſi- 
derate, much inclined to anger, ruffled, or 
angry, full of reſentment, &c. alſo longing 
for, or deſiring any thing with great vehe- 
mence. 

PA'SSIVE (A.) of a diſpoſition of mind that 
inclines a perſon rather to ſuffer injuries than 
endeavour to revenge himſelf; ſubmiſſive, &c. 
in Grammar, thoſe verbs that ſigniſy ſubmiſ- 


ſion, inactivity, or being wrought upon are 
called peſſive verbs; among the Cbymiſts, 
Vater and earth are called poſſive principles. 

A'sSOVER (S.) a feſtival among the Nus, 
e ſtabliſhed in commemoration of their com- 


ing out of Egypt, becauſe the night before 
their departure, the deſtroying angel, who 


killed the firſt born of the Zgyprians, paſſed | 


by or over the habitations of all thoſe Feev; 
which were marked with the blood of the 
lamb that was killed the evening before, and 
for that reaſon called the paſchal lamb ; this 
month was from this time accounted the firſt 
month of the eccleſiaſtical year, and the 
74th day between the ſun's decline and his 
ſetting, they were to kill the paſchal lamb, 
and to abſtain from levened bread ; the 
next day, or the 15th, was the grand feſti- 
val, which contirued ſeven days, of which 
the firſt and laſt were moſt ſolemn ; the 
lamb that was killed upon this occaſion was 
to be without any defect, and yeaned that 
year, and for want of that a kid of the 
goats; if one family was too ſmall, two 
might join together; the door poſts and lin- 
tel of every door was to be ſprinkled with 
the blood; it was to be roaſted and eat with 


unlevened bread, and a ſallad of wild let- 


tices 3 it was to be eaten whole and entire, 
even with the head on, and bowels in, and 
if any part remained to the next day, it was 
to be burnt with fire; the eaters were to be 
in a travelling poſture, with their loins girt, 
their ſtaff in their hands, &, They who 
neglected the obſervance were condemned 
to death, unleſs prevented by lawful impedi- 
ments, as being upon a journey in a ſtrange 
country, ſickneſe, or any uncleanneſs, vo- 
Juntary or involuntary ; thoſe thus circum- 
ſtanced were to keep it the 14th of the next, 
or ſecond month; the modern Jus keep it 
for ſeven or eight days, in which time they 
abſtain from common labour, or the ordinary 


buſineſs of their calling; during which time] 


they not only forbear eating apy levened 


i 


| 


PAS 


bread, but preparatory to it, t 
that no fermented matter may he 
it, and at the ſame time ps 3 
and corner to be thoroughly cleanſed — 
furniſh their houſes frequently with new 
utenſils ;- about eleven of the clock the firſt 
day of the feaſt, they burn bread, to ſtew 
the time of unleavencd bread is begun, aud 
this day they publiſh, by formally deckt. 
ing they have no leven in their cuſtody, to 
their knowledge ; then they make cakes af 
different figures, with flour, eggs, and 
ſugar, others plain ; at evening they go to 
prayers, and then eat of ſuch foods as their 
circumſtances will allow them, prepared 23 
above; after ſupper they read or ſing plalms 
of thankſgiving ; the morning prayers ate 
the ſame with other feſtivals, faving that 
they add from 112 to 118 pſalms nclufyely, 
as occaſion permits; then they read as far 2 
the 12th chapter of Exadus, and part of the 
18th of Numbers, and ſome parts of the 
prophets relating to the ſame ſubject; after 
dinner they make a commemoraticn of the 
feſtival, and give a blefling for the prince 
under whoſe dominion they live; and this 
is done every day during the feſtival; at 
the concluſion, which is on the Sabbath- 
day, the maſter of the houſe pronounces 
certain benedictions, and prays for fuccel 
the following week; from the ſecond ever- 
ing of the paſſover, they reckon 49 days to 
the feaſts of weeks, or Pentecoſt; and from 
the day after the paſſover they reckon 43 
days, during which they neither mary, 
make new cloaths, nor cut their hair, nr 
celebrate any publick rejoicing. 

PASS-PARO'LE (S.) in War, is a command 
or order given at the head of any army, at 
ſo communicated quite through to the rar 
by word of mouth. 

PASS-PER-TOUT (S.) a maſter or comm 
key, ſo made as to open all the locks us 
houſe or cabinet, &c. : 

PA/SSPORT (S.) an authority, licence, 
leave given by one king or ſtate to the fs 
jects of another, for them to go thro 
their country or elſewhere, and not be n. 
leſted by their ſhipping or land forces, & 

PASS VOLANT (S.) in War, is a falt 
pretended ſoldier, . commonly called à ir 
got, or one that does no duty, but only 9 
pears occafionally upon a muſter, " F 
takes no pay; in France, thoſe detected 
this practice, are marked on the check 
a flower-de-lis, a F 

PAST (Part.) ſpoken of the time that 1 
or of a perſon or thing that is gone , 

beyond any other perſon or thing. i 

PASTE (S.) dough or flour mixed i 2 
ter, eggs, &c. to make bread, cakes : 
with; alſo flour and water _ on po 

ſe to ſtick paper, &c. together. | 

PASTE (V.) to ſmear any thing 07 


* 


their habitations with a very ſerupulous Kan 
, 


tine ; 
ſometi 
rious « 
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or rect 
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or one 
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Y 
PAT (V.) t 
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theniſh goc 
over, or ha 
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ornament. 


PATCH. (V.) 


n a garmet 
to dauh or { 
manner. 


PATE (S) th 


Platform like 


PAT 


ing four and water boiled, in order to make 
me, two or more tick together . 8 
in pA STERN (S.) the lower part. of a horſe's 
ale leg, or that between the ferlock and what is 
and called the puſtern joint; and ſometimes means 
* > ſhackle put upon that part of the leg. 
firſt PASTIL (S.) in Phyſfick, is a ball compoſed 
new of ſweet duſt, wax, gum, ſtorax and Indian 
_ ballam, with a little goat's flour and turpen- 
la- tine; it is uſed ſometimes as a perfume ; 
* ſometimes it means crayons made up of va- 
s of rious colours to draw pictures with, &C, | 
* pA“ STIME (S.) any ſort of ſport, diverſion, 
woes recreation. ; 
1 PAST OR (S.) ſometimes ſignifies a ſhepherd 
; Y or one that 
Un ſemetimes the miniſter of a private congre- 
2 gation or particular church, and is a term 
that much uſed by the diſſenters from the eſta- 
wh, blithed church. 1 
oh. PA'STORAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
＋* ſhepherd, miniſter, or preacher, a 
* PA'STORAL (S.) a poetical performance or 
Non compoſition - by way of dialogue between 
45. ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes about country 
wy affairs, ſuch as the complaints of lovers, 
0 the cruelty of ſhepherds, diſputes who fung 
5 beſt, the ambuſhes of ſatyrs, raviſhing of 
ww nymphs, Kc. | 
* PA'STRY (S.) ſometimes means the art of 
wy making pies, tarts, &c. and ſometimes the 
wh place where ſuch things are made ; and 
vs . ſometimes the things themſelves when made, 
eſpecially the ſmaller ſort, as currant · tarts, 
1 gooſeberry- tarts, cheeſe- cakes, &c. 
* PA STRVY-COOK (S.) one who makes it his 
a buſineſs or trade to make pies, tarts, cheeſe- 
Dh cakes, &c. to ſell to others. : 
7 PA'STURAGE (S.) a field or provender for 
ww cattle to feed in or upon. 
PA'STURE (S.) graſs-land, fit, or kept for 
1 feeding cattle on. (2 
ks na PA'STY (S.) is commonly a mieat-pye, and 


ſometimrs fruit pies are ſo called. 

PAT (A.) fit, convenient, proper, juſt in 
time, &c, 

PAT (S.) a ſmall, gentle touch or ſtroke with 


ce, Of 


oY the hand, a wand, &c. 

5 PAT (V.) to ſtrike a ſmall or light tap or 
ale of ſtroke with the hand. . 

2 fat PATALENA (S.) the name of an old hea- 
0 K. theniſh goddeſs, who was ſaid to prefide 
and 0 over, or have the care of the corn as ſoon as 
Red of it came into the blade. 

el; with PATCH (S.) a piece ſewed on a garment that 
| 3s torn or worn out, or one made fit for 
is gon that purpoſe; alſo a ſmall piece of round 
e by, a black ſilk worn on womens faces by way of 


ornament, A 

PATCH (v.) to ſew cloth, &c. upon a hole 
n 2 garment ; to do a thing ordinarily, 
to daub or ſmear a thing over in a clumſy 
manner, 

ot (S.) the head; in Fortification, it is a 
Platform like what is a called a horſeſhoe, not 


of - Thy 


always regular, but generally oval, encom- 
paſſed with a parapet without any other de- 
fence, commonly erected in marſhy grounds 
to cover a gate of a town. ; 

PATEFA'/CTION (S.) a making manifeſt, 
diſcovering, or laying a thing open that be- 
fore was concealed, - 

PATENTEE/ (S.) one who has the right cr 
power granted in a patent. 

PATENTS or LETTERS PATENTS (S.) 
certain licences, privileges, or authorities 
granted by the king to particular perfons for 
particular purpoſes, conſiſſ ing of a reaſon or 
recital why ſuch or ſuch a thing was done, 
and ſealed with the great or broad ſeal. 


bas the care of cattle; and PATERNAL (A.) like or belonging to a fa- 


ther, kind, beneficent, careful, tender. 

PATH (S.) a common, plain, known, viſi- 
ble, or beaten rode, to walk or ride in; 
alſo any common rule, method, or way of 
doing any thing, 

Path of the Vertex, in Aſtronomy, is a ci 
cle deſcribed by any point of the ſurface 
the earth, as it turns round its axis. 

PATHE'TICAL or PATHETICK (A.) any 
thing that is very moving or affecting of the 
paſſions or inclinations of the mind. 

PATHO'LOGY (S.) that part of phyfick that 
conſiders the nature, cauſes, and ſymptens 
of diſeaſes. 1 

PATH OS (S.) among the Orators, is the ſe- 
veral affections, which a ſpeaker raiſes or ex- 
cites in his hearers. 

PA/TIENCE (S.) is that noble paſſion of the 
mind, whereby a perſon is capable of endu- 
ring the greateſt difficulties, afflictions, arl 
diſappointments that happen to us in various 
ſtations and conditions of this life; ſome- 
times it means forbearance of, or waiting 
for ſomething from another, &e. ſometims 
it is a woman's name. 

PA'TIENT (A.) of a mild, gentle and wel- 
tempered diſpoſition, that can calmly go 
thro* and bear the ſeveral hardſhips and d- 
appointments that are frequently the portion 
of this life. 

PA/TIENT (S.) the perfon or being that 2 
acted upon by another that is called the 2 
gent, doer, or performer of ſomething ; im 
Phyfick, the diſeaſed-perſon is ſo called. 

PA'TNESS (S.) fitneſs, convenience, proper- 
neſs, &Cc. 7 

PATRIA'RCHAL (A.) ſomething like or be- 
longing to a patriarch, 

PATRIA'RCHATE or PA'TRIARCHSHIP 
(S.) the ſee, biſhoprick, or juriſdiction of 2 
patriarch, or the office and time of any 
one's acting as ſuch. > 

PA'TRIARCHS (S.) more particularly means 
thoſe fathers or heads of families recorded in 
the Old Teftament, that lived before Mg, 
as Adam, Lamech, Noah, Abrabam, Tſauc, 

acob, Sc. from hence it was given to the 
biſhops of the firſt churches of the Eaſt, a. 
Antioch, Alegandria, Feruſalem, and Conſian- 

d Einopic 3 
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«» A'TRIOT (S.) one who ſerves his country, 
and ſo becomes a publick benefactor ; but 
particularly applied to thoſe great or rich 
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FAT 
. tinople; and alſo to the firſt ſounders or 


of religious orders, as St. Baſil, St. 


Bennet, Sc. 
PATRICIANS (S.) the name of the deſcen- 

dants from the firft ſenators of Rome, and 

generally fignifies a noble or rich family. 

PATRIMO'NIAL (A.) belonging or relating 
to an inheritance or eſtate. 

PA/TRIMONY (s.) any eftate, inheritance, 
goods, - or money that deſcends from one 
perſon to another; ſo thoſe eſtates, tythes, 
&c, that are ſettled upon the church, are 
called the church's patr:mony. 

PA'TRINGTON (S.) in the Eaſt-Riding of 
Yorkſhire, a very antient town that former- 
ly had an excellent harbour ; its fituation is 
very pleaſant, one fide viewing the green 
fields, and on the other beholding the Hum- 
ber ; its market is weekly on Saturday ; diſ- 
tant from London 142 computed, and 171 
meaſured miles, | 


men, who venture both their lives and e- 
ſtates for the peace, benefit, and advantage 
of the common wealth. 

PA TRIO TISM (S.) nobleneſs, publick-ſpi- 
ritedneſs, generoſity in acting for the com- 
mon benefit of the ſtate or nation where a 
perſon lives. ; 

PATROCINA'TION or PATRO'CINY (S.) 
a protecting, defending, helping, aſliſting, 
or maintaining the right of any one. 

PATRO'L or PATROU'ILLE (S.) in an 
Army or Garriſon, it is going round about in 
the night time with a ſerjeant and five or 
fix men, if foot (or fewer, if horſe) that are 
ſent out from the corps de gard, to ſee 
what is done in the ftreets, and keep peace 
and quietneſs in the town, villages, roads, 
&c. in cities and corporations where there 
are no garriſons, this is performed by the 
conſtable and a ſufficient number of watch- 
men kept in pay for the ſame purpoſe. 

PATRO'L (V.) to go about the town, city, &e. 
to keep regularity and peaceableneſs among 
the inhabitants, and to prevent thieves 
breaking open peoples houſes, to give no- 
tice of fires, cr any other danger, &c. 

PA'TRON (S.) one that uſes his' power, in- 
tereſt, &c, for the defence, protection, pro- 
motion and advantage of another; alſo one 
who has a right to preſent a clerk, prieſt, 
or miniſter to a ſpiritual living. 

PA'TRONAGE (S.) the defence, kind pro- 
tection, c. of a man in power; alſo the 
right, power, and authority that any perſon 
has to preſent a proper perſon to a ſpiritual 
benefice; and this is diſtinguiſhed into lay 
patronages, or that right which is attacked to 
the perſon, either as founder, or heir of the 
founder, or as a poſſeſſor of the fee, to which 
the patronage is annexed ; and this is either 


FADE. 

| tached to the glebe, or to a certzin! 
tance ; perſonal belongs — wy 
founder of the church, and is tranſmittable 

5 — _ re or family. 

NAL (A.) ſomething belonei 
patron, — — — longing A 

PA'TRONESS (A.) a lady, or other woman 
that is a patron, - 

| PATRONTZE (V.) to take a perſon or thing 
under one's protection or care. 

PA'TRONSHIP (S.) the dignity, office, and 
authority of a patron, 

PATRONY'MICES (S.) thoſe names perſom 
derive from their anceſtors, vulgarly called 
their ſirname. 

A'TTEE or PA/TTY (S.) a ſmall tart or 
| oe, commonly filled or furniſhed with 
fruit; in Heraldry, a croſs pattee is one that 
is broad in the diviſion at the limb, and 
comes to a point in the center, or like join 
ing four triangles together; alſo a familiar 
way of calling a girl or woman, whoſe name 

is Mart ha. 

PA'TTEN or PA'TTIN (S.) clogs ſhod with 
irons to raiſe a perſon out of the dirt or wet, 
worn by women over their ſhoes while they 
are cleaning their houſes, or when they go 
out in wet weather. 

PAU'CITY (S.) fewneſs in number, ſcanti- 
neſs, or want of quantity, 

PAVE (V.) to lay in, or ſpread upon the 
ground, ftreets, yards, &c, ſtones, tiles, or 
any other covering. 

PA'VEMENT (S.) a cauſeway, road, yr, 
ſtreet, hall, kitchen, &c. laid with broad 
ſtones, tiles, pebbles, & c. 

PAVENCE (S.) the name of the heathen 
goddeſs, under whoſe protection the wo- 
thers and nurſes recommended the children 
to ſecure them from fear; but others {ay 
that it was a ſort of bugbear that they frigh- 
tened children with, in order to make then 
quiet when froward. | 

PA'VIER (S.) an artificer whoſe proper bul- 
neſs is to lay the highway or common firet 
with pebbles, &c. the maſons laying the 
broad flat ſtones, and the bricklayers the 
tiles, &c. x 

PAVILLION 8 a pleaſure- room, tent, t- 

| bernacle, or ſummer-houſe. 2 

PAUNCH (S.) the guts, belly, or intefuns 
of any animal and jv what contains the dt 
dure. | : 

PAU'PER (s.) in the Law, is a poor pero, 
one who is. not able to pay for the any 
on of his ſuit at his own expence, h 1 
therefore the judge appoints him os 
council, — that thall do their b 

| without fees. I N 

PAUSE (S.) a top, reſting, thinking, on fn. 
bearing to ſpeak, ſing, or play upon an 
ſtrument for a time, 

PAUSE (V.) to ftand fell to ceaſe 4 
ſpeaking, to ſtop or diſcontinue 


any thing for a while. pax 


ral or perſonal; real is that which 3s at- 
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PEA 

PAW (S.) the foot of a beaſt, and - ſometimes | 
a man's hand is ſo called. 2 1 

PAW (v.) to handle, or play with any thing, 
like a dog with his paws fawning upon, or 
wantonning with any thing, 2 

PAW (Part.) out upon, fie, forbear, &c, ; 

PAWLE (5. in a Ship, is a ſmall piece of 
iron, bolted to one of the beams, or to the 
deck, cloſe to the capſtan, but ſo that it 
may turn about; the wheels of the capſtan 
bear againſt it, when it is kept or ſtopt 
from running back. ; 

PAWN (S.) a pledge or ſecurity left in a per- 
ſon's hand, to ſecure the payment of a Tum 
of money lent, Gi 

PAWN (V.) to pledge or depoſite ſomething 
in. another perſon's keeping, as a ſecurity to 

ay what I now borrow. 

PAW'N-BROKER (S.) one who makes a 
trade to lend ſums of money upon goods de- 
poſited with him as a ſecurity for the pay- 
ment of the principal and intereſt. 

PAY (V.) to diſcharge or ſatisfy a debt; alſo 
to threſh, beat, or whip a boy, &c, for a 
fault ; in a Ship, it means to lay hot pitch 
upon the ſeams after caulking, to prevent 
the waters running through ; alſo to lay a 
coat of new ſtnff after her ſoil has been 
burnt off, that has been contracted by her 

| having been long in the water; and this ſtuff 
is made of a mixture of tallow, ſoap, oil, 
rofin, and brimſtone boiled together, 


| PAY (s.) the hire, wages, falary, &c. that 


any one has for his work, | 

PAY'ABLE (A.) rent, wages, or ſums of mo- 
ney that now is, or hereafter will be due at 
a certain fixed time: 

PAY'MENT (S.) ſometimes means diſcharg- 
ing the whole that any one owes, and ſome- 
times part thereof, | 

Prompt payment, a term in trade for pay- 
ing a ſum of money before it is due; as in 
caſes of ſales at the India Houſe, &c. a month, 
&c. is allowed the bearer to pay his money, 
and fetch away his goods; but if the pur- 
chaſer comes before that time, and pays his 
money, Kc. then he is allowed 1, 2, &c. 
ber cent, diſcount for prompt payment. 

PAY'NIMS (S.) the ſame with pagans, hea- 
thens, unbelievers, &c. | 

PEA (S.) a delicious, fruitful, and pleaſant 
eatable pulſe both green and dry. 

PEACE (S.) in the 1 2a frequently means 
protection and defence, ſometimes rights, 
privileges, and liberties 3 and oftentimes 
means quietneſs, tranquillity, ' agreement, 
unity, love, friendſhip, forbearance of inju- 
nes, and making up of differences; me- 
naeing begins the breach of the peace, aſ- 
faulting increaſeth it, and battery accom- 
pliſheth, Kc. Among the old Romans, they 


which they figured with a little Plutus in 
one hard, to ſhew that ſhe furniſhed the 
world with wealth, and with ears of corn 


in the other, as an emblem of plenty; ſome- 


TPEA'KING (A.) fickly, weak, faint, that is, 


had a pretended deity called by this name, |. 


PEA 
times ſhe was painted with an olive branch 
in her hand, and a crown of laurel upon her 
head; it was alſo uſual for the fick and their 
friends to frequent her temple, to make 
prayers and vows, and the crowd was ſo 
great at particular times, that the worſhip- 
pers quarrelled one with another ; a very fa- 
mous temple was erected for her at Rome, 
which was ornamented with moſt of the 
rich vaſes and curioſities taken out of the 
temple of the Jetus at Feruſalm ; in this 
temple the goddeſs was repreſented as a fine 
lady, endowed with a great deal of ſweet- 
neſs and good nature, crowned with laurel 
interwoven, holding a caduceus in one hand, 
and a noſegay of roſes and ears of corn in 

the other, 
PEA'CEABLENESS (S.) quietneſs of diſpoſi- 
tion, that hates quarrelling, &c. 

PEA'CEABLY (Part.) quietly, inoffenfively, 

Pegg any hoſtility, % 
PEACH (S.) a fine, a ble eating ſummers, 
fruit of . n ; 1 
PEA COCK (S.) is a tame fowl very well 
known, being remarkable for the extraordi- * 
* nary beauty of its plumage ; it has a very 
long tail, diverſified with a variety of colours, 
and adorned with many marks at equal diſ- 
tances, reſembling eyes; it has a little tuft 
or crown upon its head, like a buſhy tree, its 
wings are mixed with azure and gold colour, 
its cry is very ſhrill and diſagreeable, its fleſh 
is reckoned coarſe eating, and it is reported 
that it will not corrupt nor ſtink, ſeveral ex- 
periments have been tried, where it has 

kept a whole year without putrefaction. 

PEAK (S.) the top of a high ſharp hill, rock, 
or mountain; and ſometimes means a girl's 
head-dreſs, or cap. 


or looks pale, thin, &c, 
PEAL (S.) the united noiſe or ſound of many 
| bells, guns, Kc. together. 
PEAR (S.) a pleaſant eating-fruit, of which 
there are great variety of forts or kinds, 

ſome for eating raw, others for baking, &c, 
PEARCH or PERCH (S,) a denomination for 

a meaſure uſed in ſurveying or meaſuring of 

land, containing in length five yards and a 

half; alſo the ſtick or ſeat whereon a bird 

fits or reſts itſelf ; alſo the name of a river 

or freſh-water fiſh, | i 
PEARCH or PERCH (V.) to fit on high upon? 

a twig, ſtick, &c, like a bird, 

PEARL (S.) a hard, white, round and clear 
ſubſtance, ſaid to be found in a ſhell-fiſh, re- 
ſembling an oyſter, and very much eſteemed 
by great ladies to be wore for neck-laces ; the 
fineſt are fiſhed up in the Perſian Gulf, now 
called the Sea of Catif, and upon the borders 
of Arabia; they are alſo brought from Ame- 
rica; it is ſaid thoſe ſhell-fiſh which are call- 
ed pearls, follow the great ones called mo- 
ther of pearls, like bees, and that they are 
known to be big with pearls, when _— 


ERC 
- Sel] have bunches on each fide ; the Orien- 
tal pearls have a water which inclines them 
towards carnationz thoſe of America are 
green, and thoſe of the North gridelin, ſome 
being found in Bohemia, Siigſia, and Lorrain 
are ſometimes found in common oyſ- 
ters; thoſe which have been long worn turn 
yellow, and moulder away at the end of 
fonrſcore or an hundred years; it is an old 
error to affirm that pearls are formed of the 
dew, and that they are ſoft in the ſea ; they 
are often mentioned by way of ſimile in the 
Old Teſtament, as of an exceeding value, 
and very beautiful; ſometimes they are con- 
founded with precious ſtones, which is a 
great miſtake, pearls growing in the ſea, and 
in the ſhells of fiſhes, and precious ſtones 
in mines; alſo a film or unnatural ſpeck 
that ſometimes grows over the fight of a 
perſon's eye, and damages the faculty of 
feeing; alſo the name of a very ſmall fized 
letter uſed in printing. 
PEARMAIN (S.) a particular fort of eating 
apple. | 
"PEA/R-TREE (S.) a tree that bears the fruit 
called pears. | 
PEA'SANT (S.) a country-man, or one that 
is uneducated in polite arts and ſciences ; a 
clown or boor. 


PEA'SANTRY (s.) the whole: body or com- 


- pany of country-people, conſidered or taken |. 


ert 

PEA'SCOD (S.) the huſk, ſhell, or pod in 
which peaſe grow, and ſometimes it means 
the peaſe and huſk conſidered together, 

BEAT (S.) a particular ſort of firing, dug out 

of moortſh grounds in the north of England, 
and elſewbere. | : 

PEBBLE (S.) a roundiſh - fort of ſtone, of 
which ſome are large, and others ſmall, 
uſed for laying the pavement” of high- 
0 | 

PECCADTLLO (S.) a fmall fault, a matter 
more of form than offence. 

PECCANT (A.) offending, committing a 
fault, &c. in Phyfick, thoſe humours that 

are either morbid or too abundant, are call- 
ed peccant humours. ä 

PECK (S.) is a meaſure of capacity that holds 

or contains 16 pints, or two gallons, or is 
the one fourth part of a buſhel, and com- 
monly applied to Cry goods, as coals, grain, 
&c. allo a little hole made in fruit as it 
hangs upon trees, is called a bird peck, Sc. 
and among the Yulgar, all ſorts of victuals 
is called pecæ. | 

PECK (V.) to ſtrike with the bill, as a bird 
does when it takes up its food; or to dig as 
' miners, paviers, &c, do with an inftrument 
called a pick-a r. 

PE'CTORAL (S.) in P}y/ich, is a medicine 
compoſed to heal diſorders of the hreaft, 
ſtomach, | lungs, &c. by thickening, atte- 
nuating, or allaying the humours that offend 


* 


. 
1 prieſts, called alſo the Rar; FI" 
Far of 55 nner d or Fnaſ. 


PE'DIGR] 


5 | 
broidery about ten inches "8. = = ide 
rich work, which the us e 
» was wore by the 
rieſt on his breaſt, ſet wi . app 
Priett on his breaſt, Jet with four rows of to fell a 
precious ſtones, upon each of which way Pedlar 
. engraven one of the names of the tribes of odee-ſpe 
Iſrael ; it was compoſed of two pieces fol. b ha 
ed one upon the other, like a purſe, in which PE/DLING 
it is ſaid the Urim and Thummim were en- iti 
Cloſed, | PDOBAI 
PE'CULATE (V.) a Lazv term, fignifying ty PEDO'ME” 
rob, ſteal, or pilfer the publick money, by mept cor 
them that have the diſpoſal, application, d ons, with 
cuſtody thereof, | 2 3 f 
PECU'LIAR (A.) ſomething that is conſidered man, & c 
as fit for or applied to a particular uſe ; par. "I er 
ticular, private, proper. ginning to 
PECULIAR 2 (S.) an intimate friend or 2c. which me- 
quaintance; alſo a church that is exempt another m 
from the juriſdiction of the ordinary of the BNP traordinary 
dioceſe, and ſuch as has the power of pu- PEEK (S.) 
vings wills, &c. ſometimes 
Court of peculiars, ſuch an one as take where mer 
cognizance of all ſuch <hurches as are er- der, and r 
empt from the ff\rifdiftion of the particy- their flore 
lar biſhop of the dioceſe where they are in, ing the ha 
and which peculiarly belong to the arch- cable is tl 
biſhop of Canterbury, them, is c 
PECU!NIA (S.) ſometimes fignifies money, have the m 
and ſometimes the deity that the Romans 2. and fo on 
dored, as preſiding over riches, wealth, &, fhrouds, th 
in order to become poſſeſſors thereof them- done to the 
ſelves ; they alſo adored his ſon, whom they preb, 
called Argentinus. | EEL (S.) a 
PECU/'NIARY (A.) ſomething belonging, re yard and a 
lating, or pertaining to money, broad, on w 
PEDANT (S.) commonly means one, who and tarts, & 
having a ſmall ſtock of learning, carries u from gentler: 
behaves himſelf ſo diſagreeably, by making the oven to 
unſeaſonable and miſapplied criticiſms, that feaſts or grea 
his company is quite troubleſome, and in- of the inſtru 
ſtead of being inſtructive is contemptible. put into the 
PEDA/NTICK: (A.) boaſting, criticiſing, & Kc. with ; a 


finding fault, like to, or after the manner df 
a pedant. ; 
PE'DANTRY (S.) a noiſy, vain, oftentats 
ous boaſting, or ſhew of leaning. 
PEDERERO or PETTERE'RO (S.) 2 fra 
ſort of cannon uſed chiefly on ſhip-bozry 
to fire ſtones, bits of iron, &c, upon 
enemy that attempts to board them, . 
often made with ſcrew-breeches, to take o 
put in their charges that way. 
PE!/DESTAL (S.) in Architecture, is what the 
column or pillar is ſupported by, or ſands 
upon; and this uſually confiſts of three 
parts, and by ſome architects in all the c- 
ders it is ſuppoſed to be one third part of the 
height of the column, including the baſe an 
capital, which is contradicted by others 3 
alſo the ſtands or ſupports of ſtatues, 2 


ters hang up 

wooden rails, 
that they ma 
outward bark, 
on, walnut, 
EEL (V.) to 
bark, rind, CC 
ELING (S.) 
pulling off the 
Won, &c, and 
EP (V.) to! 
nately through 
Urne, &, alt 
ke a chicken 
1 * or t 
INable to flee 
EPERS 6.) 
1 tely at any t 


them ; allo an ornament worn by the Fero- | 


called pedeſtals 3 the heights, ornament tking-2laſies, 
proportions of which - ey arbitrary AS eyes, 
 accordi of the artiſt. or PIF 
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that a perſon is deſcended of or from. 
PEDLAR (S.) one who carries packs of ſmall 


goods or wares up and down the country, 
to ſell at peoples houſes. | 


of 

Pedlars French, a ſort of confuſed, hodge- 
of pode pech, uſed by gypſies and others 
d of the canting crew. | 


MLING (S.) dealing in ſmall things or 
4 . EA buſineſs of little value. | 
PEDOBAPTISM (S.) infant baptiſm, 
PEDO'METER (S.) a mathematical inſtru- 
megt compoſed of ſundry wheels and pini- 
ons, with an index on the out fide, having 


2 chain faſtened to a wheel, the foot of a 
red man, &c. to denominate how many ſteps or 
Nate turns have been made from the time of be- 

ginning to move to the time of ceafing, by 
2s which means the diſtance from one. place to 
myt | another may be meaſured, without any ex- 
the traordinary trouble. | 


PEEK (S.) on Ship-board, is variouſly uſed ; 
ſometimes it means that room in the hold 


ales where men or ſhips of war put the pow- 
er- der, and merchant- ſhips outward- bound put 
icy» their ſtore of victuals, &c, ſometimes heav- 
in, ing the hawſe over the anchor, ſo that the 
urch cable is then exactly perpendicular betwixt 
them, is called heaving the peek 5 again to 
ney, have the main-yard and fore-yard hoiſted up, 
1 2. and ſo one end brought cloſe up to the 
ke. ſhrouds, the other being raiſed up, and fo 
1em- done to the contrary fide, is called riding a 
they peek, | 
FEEL (S.) a wooden inſtrument of about a 
, Ie» yard and a half long, and three quarters 
broad, on which paſtry-cooks put many pies | 
who and tarts, &c, at once, either to carry them 
es Of from gentlemens houſes to be baked, or from 
aking the oven to where they are to be uſed at 
that feaſts or great entertainments; alſo the name 
d in- of the inſtrument that Bakers, Sc. uſe to 
put into the oven to draw their bread, pies, 
9 Of &, with; alſo an inſtrument that the Prin- 
ner of ters hang up their ſheets with, upon lines or 
wooden rails, as they come from the preſs, 
entat) that they may dry ; ſometimes it means the 
outward bark, rind, ſkin, or coat of an oni- 
; ſmall on, walnut, lemon, or other eatable fruits. 
'hoardy BEL (V.) to pull or ſtrip off the outward 
on 1 bark, rind, coat, ſkin of any fruit, &c, 
„ & ELING (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the act of 
ake 9 pulling off the coat or rind of an orange, le- 
mon, &c, and ſometimes the coat itſelf. 
zat the EP (V.) to look at a perſon or thing pri- 
\ ſtands mtcly through a ſmall hole, or a very ſhort 
F thiet une, &c, alſo to make a mournful noiſe 
y A chicken that is diſordered ; alſo to go 
t of the do lieep, or to be drowſ' in- 
aſe and Unable to ſleep, yo 8 ys abs 
othen; EPERS (S.) thoſe who peep or look pri- 
es, ar ately at any thing; alſo: a cant name for 
ts, and coking-plaſſes, and ſometimes for a per- 
-hitrarty on s eyes, ; 


PEDIGREE (S.) the ſtock, race, er anceſ- 


N or PIER (s.) in Architecture, is al 


TE 


fortreſs in a mole or harbour, to break thy 
violence of the ſea, or current of any other 
waters, that ſo the ſhips may ride with the 
greater ſafety ; and ſometimes they are con- 
fidered only as pilaſters to ſtrengthen a greaf 
wall of a high and large building ; and ſome- 

times it means only the blank or ſpace of 
wall that is between window and window in 
a common houſe or building, from whence 
thoſe looking-glaſſes that are put there are 

commonly called pier glaſſes, if they are 
made fit to the places. 

PEER (V.) to peep, lear, or look at any thing 
very attentively, yet ſo as if no notice was 
taken of it, ſlily, cunningly, &c. : 

PEE'RAGE (S.) the dignity of a peer, at- 
tached to a dutchy, earldom, &c. the con- 
ferring this honour is the privilege of the 
kings of France and England; alſo a duty, 


cuſtom, toll, or tax, for the repairing, build-- 


ing, and ſupporting of piers at ſea, to pre- 


ſerve the ſhipping in the ſeveral harbours gy 


where theſe are built to break the violence 


of the ſea, &c. 
PEE'RESS (S.) the wife of a peer, and ſome- 
times the heireſs of a peer. 


PEERLESS (A.) beyond all equality, or that 


cannot be matched. 9255 
PEERLESSNESS (S.) the condition or quali- 


ty of any thing that cannot be equalled or 


matched. | 
PEERS (S.) in France, are great officers be- 


the parliament of Paris; anciently there 
were but 12 eccleſiaſticks, and 6 laicks, in- 
ſtituted to aſſiſt the king at his firſt coming 
to the crown and judging of fiefs and diffe- 


portant affairs, and ſerve him in the war; 
but they are very much increaſed now, being 
about 137; alſo the name for all thoſe no- 
blemen who make up the houſe of lords in 


the parliament of England; alſo jurymen 


impannelled upon any inqueſt ;* alſo perſons 
of the ſame rank, dignity, or quality, | 
PEE'VISH (A.) freiful, ſoon angry, hard te 
be pleaſed, &c. . 
PEE/VISHNESS (S.) a humour or diſpoſi- 
tion that is ſeldom pleaſed, fretfulneſs, un- 
eaſineſs, &c, | | 
PEG (S.) a ſmall piece of wood uſed ſometimes 
to ſcrew up or tighten the firings of a muſi- 
cal inſtrument, ſometimes drove into a wall 
to hang any thing on, as hats, clothes, horſes 
harneſſes, &c. and ſometimes to ſtop ſmall 
holes in liquor caſks, &c, and ſometimes is 
the familiar contraction of a woman's name, 
who is properly named Margaret ; alſo the 


to childrens toys, called caſtle- tops. 

PEG (V.) to bore a hole with a gimblet in a 
wine, beer, &c, caſk, to taſte the liquor, 
&c, alſo to ſtrike or hit any thing with the 
iron point that is faſtened or put into chil» 


Kong or maſſive wall built as a buttreſs or 


drens toys, called caſtle tops, 


longing to that crown, and counſellors im 


rences among vaſſals, to adviſe him in im- 


name of a ſmall piece of ſteel or iron put in- 


a, 


PEGA- 


. 


PEGASUS. (S.) a winged horſe, | repreſented 


PEM 


rated ſo much away, that there is os 


by the poets to be the fon of Neptune, from much liquor left as will ju 7% Dav; 
the print of . w. hoof ſprung — fountain fuſion. n ? | keep the fa in þ ment 
Hippocrene. Bellerophon mounted on him, | Cl:rk of the PELLS (S.) an f EN ( 
bo des to fight with Chimera, and he was. 82 who 12 An Tr tk u — 
afterwards placed among the ſtars; others] parchment roll, called the roll of ae ; gooſe 
fay, that Pegaſus ſprung from Meduſa's blood | and alſo makes another, called the wr allo a 
that ran from her body, when Perſeus cut | endings. | of allo t 
off her head; in Aftronomy, it is a conſtella- | PELLU'CID (A.) clear, tranſparent, gianha water 
tion in the northern hemiſphere pictured up- nous, that may be ſeen through like 950 for ſn 
on the globe, maps, &c. as a flying-horſe, or any other clear medium, per, & 
in which by Proleny's catalogue are 20 ftars, | PELMEL (S.) a hurry, confuſion, 6iforder PEN (V 
by Tycho's 19, and by Flamſteed's 98, of | noiſe, rout, crowd, &c, e f a boo 
various magnitudes. 5 PELT (S.) the ſkin of any beaſt eſpecial a cloſe 
PELA'GIANS (S.) a ſect that roſe in the] after the fur is ſtripped, pulled, or 7 coop, 
church in the 5th century, and that are re-] off; alſo a heat, chafe, or paſſion that an PENAL 
rted to have maintained that it was not | angry perſon is in, puniſhr 
only poſſible that men ſhould become impec- | PELT (V.) to throw dirt, ſnow-balls, ft PENAL! 
cable in this life, but affirmed, that ſeveral Ec. at a perſon, ? of an 
had actually attained that degree of perſec- | PE'LTING (S.) the act of throwing dit, perſon | 
tion; that they denied the grace of Jeſus | ſtones, &c, alſo accuſing a perſon of fault, or forfe 
Chriſt, and held that by the natnral force of | or calling names, PE'NAL] 
our free will, we can work out our ſalva- | PELT-MO'NGER (S.) a perſon who trade doing 0 
tion, and acquire bliſs; that they denied ori-] in the fkins of beaſts, PE/'NANC 
_ ginal fin, and ſaid it deſcended to the poſterity | PE'MBRIDGE (S.) in Herefordftire, a mal ' tha, wh 
of Adam, not by propagation but imitation 5 town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday; God atte 
that grace was given to our merits, and that diſtant from London 100 computed, and m a confeſ 
they deſerve it; that Adam was mortal by | meaſured miles. ſome tin 
nature and condition before the fall; that fin ] PEMBROKE (S.) the county town of Pan- it, in p 
was not the cauſe of death; that our being, | brobeſpire, ſtands on the eaſt ſhore of Mierds and penj 
as men, was from God, but our being juſt | Haven, having two fair bridges over the pline wh 
was from ourſelves ; that there was three] Creck; it is the largeſt, richeſt, and mo Was a pa 
ways of ſalvation, wiz. by the law of Nature, | flouriſhing town of all Soutb-Wala, bein they helc 
the law of Moſes, and the law of Chrift, &c. inhabited by many gentlemen, merchant foul afte 
PELF (S.] money, riches, wealth of any fort} and other conſiderable traders, who are rs the dead; 
or kind. ported to employ 200 fail of ſhips heres prayers fe 
PELICAN (S.) ſome ſay there are two ſorts | Cuſtom-houſe, with proper officers ; it na maintaine 
or kinds of theſe birds, the one that lives] formerly a place of good ſtrength, being for into an o 
upon the water and feeds upon fiſh ; the other] tified with a. wall, on which are fe of the wi 
keeps in deſarts and feeds upon ſerpents, and | towers, having three gates for entrance; u Primitive. 
other reptiles ; it is ſaid to have a particular | alſo with a ſtrong caſtle ſeated on a rock ; bi themſelves 
tenderneſs for its young z it generally places of late years theſe are gone to decay; it i o under 
its neſt upon a craggy rock, to preſerve it | town corporate, governed by a mayer a leges, as 
from the ſerpents, which being naturally an | ſub-officers ; has a very good market week impoſed pi 
enemy, obſerves when the wind blows to- ly on Saturday, and ſends one member offender, c 
wards the pelican's neſt, and ſo ſquirts out its] parliament diſtant from London 177 Ol with aſtes 
venom, and kills the young ones; the old] puted, and 214 meaſured miles. 7 es 
one to recover them to life again, mounts | PEMBROKESHIRE (s.) in South-Wals, aithful, an 
vp aloft, and by beating its fides with its the moſt extream weſtern part of Mala; tl compaſſion, 
wings, makes the bicod to guſh out, which | foil is rich and fertile, both for tillage a Which the 
falling into the neſt, reſtores life to the] paſturage, well ſtored with cattle; it B particular d 
young ones again; the interpreters are not] moſt ſurrounded with the ſea, and replenli 3 oblig 
agreed what this bird is when ſpoken of in] with fine rivers, which furniſh the ind 4 Kinence, 
the ſcriptures, fome ſaying it is the bittern, | tants with plenty of fiſh and fowl; wi Prayer, elit] 
the hern, the ſwan, the lapwing, or the] the earth are many mines eſpecially watch, lie 1 
cuckow ; with the Chymiſts, it is a fort of | mines; its principal place for ſhipping 1s © according to 
double veſſel commonly made of glaſs, uſed | Milford Haven, one of the greateſt and Rcreatiqns 
in diſtillation by circulation; alſo a ſurgeon's | ports in Britarn, containing 13 10% 8 the tin 
inftrument to draw teeth with; alſo an old | creeks, and 5 bays, ſo that 1000 ſhips m. 2 0 
piece of ordnance that carried a ball of a-] ride ſafely at a time; part of this count] > Win ever 
bout ſix pounds, inhabited by Flemings, who were fixed l. great nec, 
PELLET (S.) a ſmall ball.or round ſubſtance | by king Herry I. the place where they al church aj 
of tow, dough, &c. is called Little England beyond Hals; 8 yet he x 
PELLICLE (S.) a very thin fine ſcin; and | county has 7 hundreds, 145 ce, 1 e how 
in Clymiſiry, it is that film or ſkin that 6 market towns; it is in the e * | * was 
| | per, 


formed on the top of liquors that are evapo- 


t. | 2 55 
PEN (S.) a ſmall inſtrument to write with; 


PIN (V.) to ſet or write down directions in 
alſo to incloſe in 


PENAL (A.) ſomething belonging to fines or 


pENALNESS (S.) 


PENALTY (s.) the fine or puniſhment for 


PE/NANCE (S.) called by the Jews 
- tha, which they ſay conſiſted in the love of 


I continue 


— 


- PEN 
and in Europe, is now commonly made of a 
gooſe's quill 3 in the Eaſt, of a reed, &c. 
alſo a coop for fowls, or a fold for ſheep ; 
alſo the head of a pond where a reſervoir of 
water is kept for driving large mills, either 
for ſmelting or forging of iron, lead, cop- 
&c. 


a book or other Matter; 8 8 
a cloſe or ſtraight place, like chickens in a 
coop, ſheep in a fold, &c. 


niſhments, G | 

\ the condition or —_ 
of an action of circumſtance, whereby a 
perſon may come under the laſh of the Jaw, 


or forfeiture of ſome covenant 


doing or forbearing certain acts. 
Tbejouv- 


God attended with good works; they made 
a confeſſion upon the day of expiation, or 
ſome time before; they had ſtated degrees of 
it, in proportion to the crimes committed, 
and penitentiaries to aſſign them their diſci- 
pline when they came to confeſſion, which 
was a part, and annexed to the ſin-offerings; 
they held a place for the purification of the 
ſoul after death, and offered facrifices for 
the dead; but now they go no farther than 
prayers for themz it is ſaid, the Phariſees 
maintained that the ſouls of good men went 
into an other body after death, but the ſouls 
of the wicked went to hell directly; in the 
Primitive Church, thoſe who had miſbehaved 
themſelves to any ſcandalous degree, were 


put under diſcipline, and barred ſeveral privi- | 
leges, as of communion, &c. ' Penante was | 


impoſed publickly in the church, where the 
offender, cloathed in ſackcloth, and covered 
with aſnes, proſtrated himſelf before the 
congregation, took hold of the knees of the 
faithful, and kiſſed their feet to move their 
compaſſion, and obtain their. prayers, to 
which the biſhop alſo exhorted them by a 
particular diſcourſe made on that occaſion ; 
he was obliged to frequent faſting and much 
abſtinence, to continue long and often in 
prayer, either kneeling or proſtrate, to 
watch, lie upon the ground, and give alms, 
according to his ability, to abſtain from all 
recreations and ordinary converſation, du- 
nrg the time of his penance, to keep no 
company, meddle with no bufineſs, nor 
converſe even with the faithful, but in caſes 
of great neceſſity ; 
to church and hear the ſermons and pray- 
ei, yet he might not partake of the facra- 
ment; how long theſe exerciſes were to 
a was at the direction of the biſhop, 
tempered the matter with as much 


David's, and ſends 3 Members to parlia- 


and though he might go | 


PEN 
calmneſs and diſcretion as he was' maſter 
of; but it was - corrupted by degrees, and 
proſtituted to ſo ſhameful a degree by the 
church of Rome, that for money others 

. might perform Ter for the offender; 
the exceeding ſtri 
church introduced an extreme opinion of 
the prieſthood, and a monaſtic life, and 
what that degenerated into, is well known 
by the neceſſity the reformed nations and 


countries were brought to of aboliſhing 
them, 


houſhold gods, which were of two ſorts, 
viz. publick and private; the publick ones 
were a ſort of tutelar deities to the city and 
empire of Rome; the images or repreſenta- 
tions of thoſe pretended deities were brought 
by Aneas from Troy, ſome of which were 
made of iron, ſome of braſs,” and ſome of 


earth. 

PENCE (S.) ſometimes means a ſmall portion 
of copper money uſed by way of change; 
and ſometimes means a perſon being very 
rich or wealthy; and ſometimes means the 
tax or impoſition formerly paid by the En- 
| gp to the ſee of Rome, called Peter pence, at 

rſt only paid for the maintenance of an 
Engliſh ſchool at Rome, and paid by every 
houſe, tho* afterwards reſtrained to thoſe 
who had the value of 30 pence in quick or. 
live ſtock; this was collected af the feaſt of 
St, Peter ad wincula, at which time thoſe bi- 
ſhops who were to pay it to the pope might 
be ſued in the king's court if they did not 
pay it; ſome kings forbad the payment, 
and others reſtored it, till it was abſolutely 
taken off by a ſtatute of x Elizabeth, 

PENCIL (S.) a ſmall inftrument of various 
uſes; ſometimes it means the fine hair- 
bruſh that a painter uſes in his work ; ſome- 
times means a ſmall, long, thin piece of 
ſlate to write with on a broad flat ſlate. 
and ſometimes red chalk or black lead cut 
in thin ſlips, and incloſed in wood, to write 
memorandums with, or draw figures, build- 
ings, &c. by 


PE/NCRIDGE (S.) in Staffordſpire, particu- 


larly famous for its great horſe-fair, and 
eſpecially for ſaddle mags; its market, tho” 
ſmall, is weekly on Tueſday; diſtant from 
London 100 computed, and an 122 meaſured 
miles. 
PE'NDANT (S.) in a Ship, is a ſhort rope 
made faſt at one end, either to the head of 
the maſt or yard, or to the clew of a 
fail, and are in bigneſs according to the 
places where they are uſed, having at the 
other end a block with a ſhiver, to reeve 
ſome running rope into. 


PENDANTS (S.) jewels or ear-rings hanging 


that grow on ſtamina or chives; alſo thoſe 
long colours which are hung out at the yard- 


arms of ſhips, or from the head of the maſt, 
A h for 


ctneſs of the primitive 


PENA/TES (S.) were the heathen or Pagan 


or to hang at a woman's ears; alſo the feeds 


l — 
2 


r 


PEN- 


for ſhew or ornament, to make her look 
beautiful. | 

PENDENT (A.) hanging downward, faſten- 
ed at one end and free at the other. 

PE'NDULOUS (A.) any thing that hangs 
down, and is at free liberty to ſwing or 

play backwards and forwards, 

PENDULUM (S.) any weight faſtened to the 

end of a wire, ſtring, &c. and ſuſpended on 
a nail, xc. to vibrate or ſwing freely, which 
according to its length vibrates a certain num- 
ber of times in a determinate ſpace of time, 
from whence thoſe excellent machines com- 
monly called clocks, are made and regulated ; 
for it is found by experience, that a F qu 
lum, whoſe length from the point of ſuſpen- 
fion, to the center of the weight or ball is 
39 inches and two tenths of an inch, beats or 

vibrates ſeconds, and for the certainty and 
excellency thercof is called the royal ſtand- 
ard; and from this all others are regulated; 
for it is demonſtrated, that all lengths of 

' pendulums are to one ancther, as the ſquares 
of the times of the ſeveral oſcillations, . 

PENETRABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
pierced thro', conjectured, gueſſed, dived, 
or found out. c 

PENETRABLENESS or PENETRABLLI- 
TY (S.) the capacity, condition or quality 
of any thing that may be bored or pierced, 
Kc. | 

PE'NETRANT (A.) of a ſharp, piercing, 
quick wit, ſubtle, cunning, &c. 

PE'NETRATE (V.) to conceive, apprehend, 
dive into, bore, peirce, or get through any 
thing. 

PENETR A'TION (S.) the act of boring or 
piercing thro* any thing; or the faculty of 
apprehending, learning, or knowing the 
difficulties of arts 'and ſciences, 

PENETRA'TIVE (A.) the quality or faculty 
of piercing, getting into, or thro' a thing 
or matter, | 

PENINSULA (S.) a neck of land that runs 
out into the ſea, and is almoſt ſurrounded 
by the water, 

PENI'NSULATED (A.) any place almoſt 
moated or ſurrounded with water, 

PE'NiTENCE (S.) the act of repentance 
forrow, ſatisfaction, mortification, &c, for 
ſome fault committed. 

PE/NITENT (A.) forrowful for a fault com- 
mitted, willing to make ſatisfaction, or un- 
dergo puniſhment for an offence. 

PENITE/NTIAL (A.) ſomething that belongs 
to repentance. | 

PENITENTIAL (S.) a certain book among 
the Roman Catholicks, that contains directi- 
ons, prayers, &c, for every fin, 

PENITE/NTIARY (S.) in the Church of Rome, 
is a prieſt appointed to hear confeſſions, and 
appoint penances, which at firſt was the 
work” of the biſhop only, in the weſtern 


Reman church, till the 12th century; alſo 


the place where the confeſſions are taken, 


PEN 


PE'NFTENTNESS (S.) the diſpoſition of mind 
that is ſorry, or willing to make fatisfaQich 
for any offence, | 

PE/NITENTS (S.) thoſe who are forry, and 
humble themſelves for their fins, fault or 
crimes committed, &c, alſo the name «< 
ſome perſons who formed ſeveral fraternitie 
in Italy, and make profeſſion of doing pub. 
lick penance at certain times in the year; 
from whence ſprung a dangerous ſe&, who 
in a frantick mood ran up and doyn the 
ſtreets in companies, naked to the waift 
and flaſhing themſelves very ſeverely, calle 
the Flagellants, who affirmed, that this not 
only obtained remiſſion of what fins they had 
heretofore committed, but alſo of all thoſe 
they ſhould hereafter commit; and tho? this 
was diſcountenanced and ſuppreſſed, yet 
there are ſeveral fraternities of different c- 
lours that go by this name, and exerci 
this diſcipline, tho* ſomewhat more mode. 
rately, at this day. 

PENRNIFE (S.) a ſmall knife made with 2 
very thick back, and ground hollow, 
purpoſe to make pens with, 

PE'NMAN (S.) ſometimes is taken for an a- 

_ thor, writer, or compoſer of any book, and 

| ſometimes for one who makes the art df 
very fine or curious writing his particulz 
employ, vulgarly called a writing- maſter. 

PE'NNILESS (A.) poor, with never a penn 
of money in a perſon's pocket or poſſeſſion, 

PENNON (S.) a flag or banner terminating 
in a point; and in Heraldry, it is fuch; 
bearing, 

PE'NNY (S.) a ſmall piece of filver con, 
worth the 12th part of a ſhilling, or two 
or four pieces of copper coin, the one call 
a halfpenny, the other a farthing. 

PE/NNY-WEIGHT (S.) a ſmall weight in 
the diviſion of the pound troy, being tie 
240th part of a pound in weight, as a pen 
is the ſame part of a pound ſterling in value, 
becauſe that antiently the pound of ſilver wi 
the ſame value with the pound of coin, « 
20s, but now the value of a penry-weipht 
of bullion or filver is of an uncertain value 
in corn, according to the fineneſs, or pit 
portion it bears to ſtandard ſilver, which i 
alſo at an uncertain value, according # 
there is plenty or demand for bullion bit 
at the Mint, where the ſtandard and price i 
fixed to 11 ounces, 2 drams fine, and 3/, 2. 
value, the perny-eeight is worth 3d. 75, 

PE'/NNY-WORTH (S.) ſometimes means B 
much meat, bread or other commodity, ® 
may be bought for a penny; and ſometims 
it means a bargain or profitable purchaſe, . 
which the buyer may be a great gainer. 

PE!NRISE (S.) in Glamorganſoire, St 
Wales, is near the ſea, and has aim 
market weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant . 
London 155 computed, and 187 meaſure 
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or PERITH (s.) in Cumberland, | 


PEN 
or ſalary, either by way of charity, or for 
ſervice done; alſo th le of the chairman 
or prime-miniſter of* the ſtates of Holland, 
which office continues for five years, and is 
then generally renewed by re- election of the 
fame perſon, and fo on till he dies; and this 
is called the grand penſionary; every parti- 
cular city in every province having ſuch an 
officer that preſides in their particular coun- 
cils, c. and in the aſſemblies of the Rates 
of the province he is ſpeaker on the behalf 
of his city; but their authority is- not the 
ſame in all places, in ſome they only give 
their advice, and are only in the aſſemblies 
of the magiſtrates, when called, in others 
they attend conſtantly, and in others they 


ron a hill called Peritb-Fell, near the 
+ rivers Eimont and Lowwther, a large, well- 
1 built, and populous town, much inhabited 
by farmers, &c. and though it is nelther a 
- borough nor corporation, yet the county 
1 ſeſſions are held here, and weekly a great 
þ market on Tueſday, which is much reſorted 
8 to for corn, cattle, and all ſorts of proviſions, 
pl the market-place being very large and com- 
_ modious for that purpoſe ; the church is late- 
if ly rebuilt, the roof of which is ſupported by 
Neg a number of pillars, the ſhafts of whoſe co- 
al lumns are one intire ſtone, of a reddiſh co- 
hat Jour, hewn out of a quarry that is at the 
ho entrance of the town; diſtant from London 
this 221 computed, and 283 meaſured miles, 
ot PENRYN (S.) in Cornwall, is a conſiderable 
by borough town, ſeated on a creek of Falmouth 
ce Haven, weſtwards, where ſhips of great bur- 
nodes den can eafily come up, which by reaſon of 
its healthful and pleaſant fituation occaſions 
ith 4 it to be full of conſiderable inhabitants, who 
„0 drive a great trade in pilchards and the Neo- 
f foundland fiſhery; here are weekly 3 mar- 
u ab kets, on Wedneſday and Friday for corn, and 
and Saturday for all ſorts of proviſions; the town 
me conſiſts of one principal ſtreet, and ſome 
ticule ſmall branches; king James I. incorporated 
we it, and now it is governed by a mayor, 11 
penry burgeſſes, or aldermen, and 12 common- 
on. council-men, &c. king James II. granted 2 
nating new charter, by which the election of mem- 
fach's bers for parliament (whither it ſends two) 
ſhould be in the magiſtracy only; but that 
coin, power was never uſed, and now all the in- 
* habitants that pay ſcot and lot, have votes; 
called diſtant from London 219 computed, and 264 
meaſured miles, 
ght in PEN SA NCE or PENZANCE (S.) in Corn- 
ng the wall, is the fartheſt town of any note weſt, 
1 penuy being 230 computed, and 290 meaſured 
\ value miles from London; this is a place of good 
er wa buſineſs, is well built and populous, and 
oin, 0 has a great many ſhips belonging to it 3 It is 
-qpeight ſeated on Mounts-bay, in an inlet belonging 
n value to it, and hath a conſiderable market week- 
or pro- ly on Thurſday, 
chich b PE'NSFORD (S.) in Somerſetſhire, ſeated on 
ding a the river Chue, a town of good note, and 
on; but much inhabited by hatters and bakers; it 
price i 0 -_ ng weekly on Tueſday ; diſ- 
. 2% om London compu 
d 15 — 94 puted, and 114 
4 PENSION (S.) the allowance that a prince, 
Jity, 1 &, makes to particular people for their 
metimes maintenance, upon account of having them 
haſe, by always ready when their ſervice may be of 
; uſe to him; alſo the alms or charitable al- 
dull lowance made by pariſhes, alms houſes, &c. 
a ſmil to aged or poor people, whoſe neceſſities 
nt from require their aſſiſtance; alſo an allowance or 
meaſured ere! for any labour or ſervice, N 
NSIONARY or PE'NSIONER (S.) one 
VRITH Vito receives an annual allowance, ſtipend, 


PENTA/THLON (s 


make, prepare, or draw up the propoſitions 
on behalf of the bourguer-maſters, and me- 
thodize and draw up their reſolutions ;* they 
alſo have a fixed allowance from the ftate ; 
there are alſo a band or company of gentle- 
men in the court of England, called gentle- 
men penſioners, 'whoſe buſineſs is to guard the 
king's perſon in his own houſe, and for that 
2 are always in waiting in the pre- 
ſence- chamber; their number is 40, who 
are obliged to keep three double horſes, and 
a ſervant who is to be armed; they com- 
monly bear a gilt pole-ax, and have a cap- 
tain, lieutenant, ſtandard-bearer, and clerk 
of the cheque for officers. | 
PE/NSIVE (A.) thoughtful, ſad, heavy, ſor- 
rowful, grievous, &c. 
PENT (A.) ſhut bp, 
for room, cc. | 
PENTACHORD (S.) any muſical inſtrument 
that has five ſtrings. 
PE/NTAGQN (S.) a geometrical figure, con- 
ſiſting of five angles, and five ſides; if the 
ſides are all equal, it is called a regular iſope- 
rimeter or pentagon; and when conſidered 
aftrologically, conſtitutes the new aſpect 
called a quintile; when the ſides of the fi- 
gure are unequal, it is called irregular, and 
may be varied many ways. 
PE'NTAGRAPH (S.) an inftrument contrived 
to copy prints, drawings, &c. in any pro- 
rtion, without being ſkilled in drawing. 
PENTA'/METER (S.) a Poerical term for a 
verſe conſiſting of five feet. : 
PE/NTATEUCH (S.) fignifies any book con- 
ſiting of five parts, diviſions, or books, but 
generally means the five firſt books of the 
Old Teſtament, called Genefis, Exodus, Le- 
viticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy, generally 
ſuppoſed to be wrote by Mo ſes. 
- an exerciſe among the 
Greeks, which conſiſted of five ſorts of plays 
or exerciſes, vix. running, leaping, throw- 
ing the quoit, hurling of the javelin, boxing 
and wreſtling; whoever came off conqueror 
in any one had a reward; but he that was 
the victor in all received a palm, which was 
ut into his hand, and had his name pub- 
a liſhed with many praiſes, and a loud voice, 


incloſed, ſtraightened 


Rr 2 by 


PEN. 


by the publick herald, and 
of great value beſtowed _ 6 | 
PE/NTECOST (S.) literally fignifies the ordi- 

nal number called the fiftieth; and among 

the Fews, it was what they called the feaſt 

of weeks, it being the fiftieth day after the 

fixteenth of Niſan, of the ſecond day of the 

paſſover, which contained full ſeven weeks, 

at which time they offered the firſt fruits of 

the wheat harveſt, which at that time was 
compleated; this offering conſiſted of two 
Joaves of leavened bread, fix pints of meal, 
ſeven lambs of that year, one calf, and two 
rams for a burnt-offering, two lambs for a 
peace-offering, and a goat for a ſin-offering z 
it was inſtituted among the Fezvs, firſt, to 
oblige the T1ſ-ae/ites to appear at the temple of 
the Lord, there to acknowledge his abſolute 
dominion over the whole country, and on 
their labours; and, ſecondly, to call to re- 
membrance, and to give God thanks for the 
law which he had given them from Mount 
Sinai, the fiftieth day after their coming out 
of Egypt; the modern Fezws celebrate this 
feaſt tor two days, during which they ab- 
ſtain from labour and all ſecular buſineſs; 
they dreſs their ſynagogues and places where 
they read the law, and alfa their houſes, 
with garlands made of roſes, flowers, &c. 
and ſhew all manner of tokens of joy, plea- 


alſo a crown 


— 


ſure and ſatisfaction; the Chriſtian church |. 


alſo celebrates this feaſt fifty days, or ſeven 
weeks after Eaſter, or the feaſt of the re- 
ſurrection of our ſaviourz and this is, and 
has always been, obſerved upon a Sunday, 
upon account of the apoſtles having, after 
the aſcenſion of Chriſt, afſembled themſelves 
together (is is reported by ſome) in the houſe 
of Mary the mother of Fohn, upon Mount 
Sion, when they waited for the Holy Ghoſt 
which Chriſt had promiſed to ſend them; 
and about nine of the clock in the forenoon 
there was a noiſe as of a mighty wind that 
filled the whole houſe, and at the ſame time 
the appearance of fire in the ſhape of tongues, 
parted or cloven, ſettled upon each of their 
| heads, and from that time they were en- 


dowed with the ſpirit of ſpeaking various | 


tongues, &c. this is put by the chronologers 
in the year 33. 
PENTECO'/STALS (S.) offerings or preſents 
made by the people to their parochial miniſ- 
ter; or of ſmall churches to their great or 
mother church at Whitſuntide. 
PENTECOST A/RIAN (S.) in the Greek 
Church, is one of their eccleſiaſtical books 
that contains the office for the church from 
Eaſter-Day till the eighth day after Pentecoff, 
which they call the Sunday of all the Saints, 
and in the Roman-Church Trinity-Sunday. 
PE/NTHOUSE (S.) in Building, is a ſhelter 
made of boards, &c. over a door, window, 
&c. to keep goods or perſons both from the 


rain and ſun. | 


_ 


PER 


bles, means the laſt but one, as in com- 


pounding, pound is the penultima. 
PENU/MBRA (S.) in Aſtronomy, is a faint or 


partial ſhadow obſerved betwee 

ſhadow, and the full light in 8 ee y 
this degree of light and ſhadow of the = 
numbra will be greater or leſs, as the _ 
lie open to a greater or leſſer part of the 
fun's body in calculations of eclipſes, whe. 
ther of the ſun, moon, cr other den 
primary, or ſecundary; but it is moſt con- 
ſiderable in that of the ſun. 
PENU/RIOUS (A.) covetous, niggardly, flin- 
3 3 _ curious or nice, 

URY (S.) great pove or w £ 
tream neceſſity, &c, 5 Sha 2.0 
PEOPLE (S.) ſignifies every perſon, or the 
whole colleQion of inhabitants in a nation 
or kingdom; and theſe are ſub-divided into 
various claſſes, ſuch as the common people, 
the great or rich people, &c, : 
PEOPLE (V.) to ſtock or furniſh an uninhz- 
bited place wirh people or inhabitants, 
PE'PPER (S.) a fort of ſpice that grows in 

ſmall round grains in the Indies, of a hot 
and dry nature or quality, and uſed to ſeaſon 
ſoops, &c. alſo to ſtrew upon thoſe fruits 
that are cold and moiſt; it grows upon a 
weak and low ſhrub of the reptile kind, and 
commonly planted at the foot of large trees; 
tbe corns, berries, or ſeeds grow in cluſters 
like grapes, which are at firſt green, when 
ripe and on the tree red; and being gathered 
and dried in the fun, become almoſt black; 
and this is what is commonly called a 
pepper 3 the white pepper is the fruit of the 
fame plant, and is prepared by moiſtening 
the grain in ſea water, and then drying it 
in the ſun; this occaſions the outward bark 
or huſk to peel off, and fo leaves only the 

ſeed or pulp which is white; long pepper i 

much the ſame, only it grows in heads like 

Indian corn, with many grains cloſe huſke 

together in heads, about the length and thick- 

neſs of a child's finger, and is not quite ſo 
pungent as the other; there is another 
ſort called Guinea-pepper, or piper Indian, 
which is of a —_ colour, ſome of which 
is very ſharp, ſtrong, or pungent; there b 
alſo another, ſort called Jamaica- pepper, and 
by ſome all-ſpice, upon account of its plete 
ſant and univerſal aromatic taſte, whel 
unded or ground to powder, 
PE/PPERED (A.) ſtrewed or high ſeaſoned 
with pepper, alſo very much or ſever 
puniſhed by pelting, &c. alſo a term for one 
that has got the pox or foul diſeaſe to 
great height. : 
PERADVE'NTURE (Part.) perhaps, it 9 
be ſo, &c. ; 
PERAMBULA!TION (S.), a walking . 5 
ing thro* any place, in order to ſettle le 

boundaries, &c. 

PERAMBULA'TOR (s.) one who goes 0 


PENU'LTIMA (S.) in words of ſeveral ſylla- 
2 


a field, wood, manor, to ſettle the ew 
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*- ſt ol; 3 
PERCOLA'TION (S.) a ftraining liquor, &c. 


- ; 4 tis 


= &c, alſo a mathematical inſtrument 


uſed in ſurveying, ſometimes called a pedo- |. 
meter, a way-wiſer, or ſurveying-wheel. 
PERCEVVABLE or PERCE/PTIBLE (A.) any 
thing that may be ſeen, conceived, or un- 


derſtood. | 
PERCEIVE (V.) to apprehend, underſtand, 
ſee, know, &c. 
PERCE'PTION (S.) that act of the mind 
whereby it ſees, knows, conceives, under- 
ſtands, cc. ö 5 
PERCH (S.) a ſtick put croſs a bird cage for 
the bird to ſleep or reſt on. 
PERCH (V.) to fly to, get upon, or fit on 
ſome ſtick or elevated place, like a bird to 


thro' a cloth, &c. in order to ſeparate or 
take away the dregs, and make the liquor 
clear, fine, &c. | 3 

PERCU'SSION (S.) a ſtriking or hitting one 
body againſt another. : i 

PERDITION (S.) ruin, deſtruction, miſery, 
deſolation, ſorrow, woe, &c, | 

7 lie PERDUE/ (V.) to lie concealed, hidden 
in wait for another, &c, like ſoldiers that 
lie in ambuſh, a 

PERDU'RABLE (A.) any thing that is of a 
very firm, ſtrong, continuing, or durable 
nature. 

PERDURA/TION (S.) the actual continuing, 
or laſting a great while. 

PEREGRINA/TION (S.) a travelling into a 
r country, or at a great diſtance from 
ome. | 

PEREGRINE (A.) foreign, outlandiſh ; alſo 
diſplaced or out of order. E 

PEREMPTORY (A.) poſitive, abſolute, ex- 
preſs, without any alteration 3 alſo bold, 
faucy, malapert, &c, 

PERE/NNIAL (A.) laſting, abiding, or con- 
tinuing all the year round; in Phyſich, it is 
when a fever is continual without any in- 
termiſſion. 

PERFECT (A.) without fault, blemiſh or de- 
ſect, very curious, delicate, and compleat. 

Perfect Numbers, ſuch whoſe. even or ali. 
quot parts being all added together, exactly 
make up the number itſelf, of which there are 
but very few, for from unity to10. 1000, 000.000 
there are but ten, | 

PERFECT (v.) to ſupply what is wanting in 
any thing; to compleat, finiſh, or make 
uſeful that which was deficient or uſeleſs. 

PERFECTION or PE'RFECTNESS (S.) that 
which has no defect; and ſometimes means 
the condition or quality of ſomething that] 
is very excellent, curious, or finely accom-, 
pliſhed, abſolute perfection being in nothing 
but God only ; natural Perfection means only 
the condition of thoſe perſons or things, 
which have all their powers, parts, and fa- 
culties in their full vigour z and moral per- 
ection is the practice of ſuch virtues as ren- 
der the pra Gifer eminently uſeful and praiſe- 


_ 
WV 
PERFIDIOUS (A.) baſe; treacherous, falſe, 


| PERFFDIOUSNESS or PE'RFIDY (s.) the 
act of treacherouſneſs, falſeneſs to a perſon's 
truſt, or breach of promiſe, &c. 

PERFORATE (V.) to pierce or bore a hole 
through any thing. 

PE'RFORATED (A.) in Botany, is when a 
leaf being held up againſt the light, there 
ſeems as if a large number of pin-holes had 
been made in it: and in Peraldry when 
one ordinary pierces or goes through ano- 


er, a 
PERFORA'TION (S.) a boring or going thro” 
any thing; in Surgery, it is the paſſing or 
penetrating by an inſtrument into any of 
the larger cavities, or the opening an ab- 
ſceſs by an inftrument; alſo an erofion or 
eating of the bones through them. 
PERFO/RCE (Part.) by compulſion, violence 
or conſtraint. 
PERFO RM (V.) to act or do any thing that 
a perſon undertakes to put in execution. 
PERFORMANCE (S.) the act of doing any 
thing, or the work itſelf done. 
PERFU'ME (V.) to ſcent or make a place or 
thing ſmell ſweet or pleaſant. : 
PERFU ME (S.) a drug or ingredient that has 
a ſtrong, agreeable, or pleaſant ſmell ; alſo 
the ſcent or ſmell emitted by any ſuch body, 
PERFU'MER (S.) one who makes it his trade 
to ſell, make and compoſe perfumes. 
PERFU'NCTORINESS (S.) lightneſs, care- 
leſſneſs, negligence, &c. 
PERFUNC TOR (A.) carelefs, ſlight, neg- 
ligent, indolent. 
PERHA'PS (Part.) probably, or it may fo 
happen, or chance to be. 
PERICARDIUM (S.) a membrane which ſur- 
rounds the whole ſubſtance of the heart, 
and contains a liquor in it to refrigerate the 
heart. . 
PERICA'RPIUM (S.) in Phyfich, is ſrth a 
remedy as is bound round a perſon's wriſt, 
- to cure or take away an ague; alſo a root 
. good againſt the ill effects of hemlock. 
PERICR A'NIUM (S.) a thick cbat or mem- 
brane that immediately infolds the ſkull, 
PE'RIL (S.) danger or hazaxd. 
PE RILOUS (A.) dangerous, hazardous. 
PERTMETER (S.) in Geometry, is the ſame 
with circumference, or that which encloſes 
any figure; as in a triangle, it is a line com- 
poſed of three lines; in a circle, it is the 
fame with perjphery ; in a cube, it is a ſur- 
face compoſed of fix furfaces ; in a ſphere, 
one whole ſpherical ſurface, &c. 
PE'RIOD (S.) in Grammar, is a full ſtop or 
point made at the end of a clauſe or ſentence, 
where the ſenſe is full, perfect, and com- 
pleat, marked (.); in Arithmetich, it is a 
mark or ſeparation made between every three \ 
or ſix figures, for the more ready and eaf\, 
expreſſing the value of the figures in words k_ 
» 


Nerthy. . 


4 


in \Afronomy, it is the ſpace of time a ftar 
| ; Rr 3 &c. 


mean, vile, that cannot be believed or truſted. 
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PER 


&c, talks in going its whole courſe, or re- 
turning from the ſame point from whence it 
came; in Phyjick, the time a diſtemper 
takes up from its beginning to its height ; 
in Chronology, an epocha or interval of time 
by which the years of any actions are com- 
puted, or time is meaſured, 7 
PERIO'DICAL or PERIO DICK (A.) any 
thing that has a ſettled or determinate time to 
perform its courſe or revolution in. F 
PERIOF'CI (S.) are thoſe inhabitants of the 
| earth, that are diſtant from one another 180 
degrees of longitude, but both in the ſame 
latitude ; the only difference between them 
is that when it is morning at one place, it 
is evening at the other; and conſequently. 
when it is noon at the one place, it is mid- 
night at the other; but their days anc 
nights are of equal length ; and it is ſummer, 
ſpring, &c. at both places at the ſame time. 
PERIO'STIUM (S.) a very thin fkin that im- 
mediately covers all the bones of the body, 
excepting ſome few, ſuch as the teeth, ears 


Ec. and thro' which the ſeveral veſſels that] 


nouriſh them paſs. 
PERIPATE'TICK (A.) ſomething belonging 
to the philoſophy eſtabliſhed by Ariſtotle. 
PERIPATE'/TICKS (S.) the followers or main - 
tainers of the philoſophy of Arifot/e, which 
the curious obſervations and nice diſquiſitione 
of the moderns have wholly diſproved and 
laid aſide. | 
PERVPHERY (S.) the out-line of any geo- 
metrical figure, as of a circle, &, 
PE/RIPHRASE (V.) to uſe a great many word: 
in ſpeaking to, or upon any ſubject, when : 
few might ſerve, 
PERTPHRASIS (S.) an expoſition of any ſub- 


ject a perſon is ſpeaking of, by a circumlo- | 


cution of words, when the text or ſubject 
might be expreſſed in a few words, 
PERIPNEU/MONY (S.) an inflammation of 
the ſubſtance of the lungs, accompanies 
with a ſharp fever, hard breathing, a cough 
and a heavy pain. 
PERTSCII or PERVSCIONS (S.) thoſe peo- 
ple or inhabitants that live within the com- 
paſs of the arctick and antarctick circles, 
who by reaſon of the ſun's continuing at © 
certain ſeaſon of the year for ſeveral days 
together above their horizon, their ſhadows 
turn daily as the ſun moves to all points of 
>; the compass. 
PERISH (V.) to waſte, to be deſtroyed, 
ruined, to be rejected, caſt off, &c. 
PERISHABLE (A.) any thing that is in a ftate 
or condition, or that is inclinable to decay, 
waſte, or be deſtroyed. . 
PERISTA!/LTICE (A.) crawling or wriggling, 
from whence, in Anatomy, the internal mo- 
tion of the guts that occaſions the voiding 
of excrements, and the motion of the veſ- 
ſels, whereby the humours aſcend or deſcend, 
whether they be chyle, blood, water, &c. 
Is called the periſtallick motion of the guts, 


ö 


, 


= 5 


PERISTYLE (S.) in ArchiteFure, is a place 
encompaſſed with a row of columns or pil- 
lars on the inſide, y 

PERITRO/CHIUM (S.) in Mechanicks, is Fl 

- wheel concentrick with the baſe of a cylin- 

der, and moveable together with it about 
an axis, which with the wheel and levers 
fixed therein to move it, conſtitüte that 
power commonly called the axis peri- 
chio, and which is eſteemed one of the ſim- 
ple powers for raiſing great weights. 

PE/RJURE (V.) to ſwear falſely, knowingly 
and wilfully before a magiſtrate, in order to 
hinder or prevent juſtice being done to, or 
upon contending perſons, 

PERJURY (S.) the act of ſwearing falſely, 
knowingly, and wilfully, eſpecially before 
magiſtrates legally appointed to enquire into 
and examine the reaſons and cauſes of con- 
plaints brought before them; the Remans at 
firſt puniſhed this crime by throwing the 
offender headlong from the Tarpeian preti- 
pice; but this penalty was afterwards al- 
tered upon a ſuppoſition, that the gods would 
vindicate their own honour by ſome remark- 
able judgment upon the offender ; the Greeks 

ſet a mark of infamy upon them; after the 
empire became Chriſtian, and any one fore 
falſely upon the goſpels, he was to have his 
tongue cut out; the eos puniſhed this fault 
very exemplarily, and the canons of the 
primitive church enjoin eleven years pe- 
nance ; among the» Turks, a perſon convitt- 
ed of perjury is led thro? the city in his ſhir 
riding on an aſs, with his face to the tail 

which they hold in their hands, having their 
faced daubed, and on their ſhoulders a par- 
cel of guts and other garbage, and they are 
burned on the cheek and forehead, and for 
ever made incapable of being witneſſes in 
any cauſe whatever, 

PE/RIWIG or PERU!/KE (S.) a. faſhionable 

covering or ornament, now worn by moſt 
men upon their heads, inſtead or in the 
room of. their own natural hair, 

PE/RIWINKLE (S.) a ſmall ſnell-fiſn reſem 
bling a land ſnail ; alſo the name of a 
herb. t 

PERIZO'/MA (S.) the Surgeons name for what 
is vulgarly called a truſs, worn by thoſe 
perſons who have a herna, or are buriten, 

PERK (V.) to look briſkly, to hold up the 

head pertly, &c. ; 

PERMANENT (A.) durable, laſting, con- 


nuing. 


PE'RMEABLE (A.) that may be paſſed, pie. 


ced, or gone through. 

PERMISSION (S.) a giving leave, a grant. 
ing authority, or allowing a perſon to do 
any thing; alſo a figure in Oratory, when 
the ſpeaker baving finiſhed his diſcourſe, 
leaves the concluſion or application to ti 
auditors, ET 

PERMUT (V.) to give leave, to authorize 
ſuffer, or allow a perſon to do ſomewh2t- 
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PERMIT (S.) the name of a note or cerfifi- 


dealers in foreign brandy, &c. to fell or re- 
move it from place to place. : | 
PERMUTA/TION (S.) the bartering, chang- 
ing, or giving one commodity or thing for 
another ; alſo the various changes or com- 
binations of algebraick quantities, ; 
PERMU!TE (V.) to exchange or give one 
thing for another. : + 
PERNICIOUS (A.) hurtful, deſtructive, miſ- 
chievous. 1 6 ; 
PERORA/TION (S.) in Oratery, is the con- 
cluſion, or laſt part of a ſpeech. i 
PERPENDI'CULAR (S.) any line or thing 
that falls or ſtands upon another in ſuch a 
manner, that at the point of contact or in- 
terſection, one foot of a pair of compaſſes 
being ſet firm, and the other being extended 
to any reaſonable diſtante, and ſwept from 
one fide of the ſtanding line quite acroſs tc 
the other ſide, ſo that the baſe line be the dia- 


meter of a circle, a quadrant of the circle | 


is exactly contained on each fide of the fall- 
ing line, or it makes an angle of go degrees 
on each fide 5 among Mechanicks, what they 
call a level or plumb-line is a perpendicular, 
by which they lay pavements, erect walls, &c. 
PERPETRATE (V.) to commit ſome noto- 
rious or great crime. 4 
PERPETRA'TION (S.) the act of murder, 
theft, or ſome other great fault. 


PERPE/TUAL (A.) that has no end or ceſ- 


ſation, that is continual, without interrup- 
tion. | 
Perpetual Pills, with the Phyſicians, are! 

pills made of regulus of antimony, whicty if 
voided and ſwallowed a great number of 
times, retain their purging quality. 

PERPE/TUALNESS or PERPETU/ITY (S.) 
the quality or condition of any thing that 
laſts continually, or for ever,; in Lav, it is 
the fixing an eſtate in tail, ſo that it cannot 
be made void, | 

PERPE/TUATE (V.) to make a thing laſting, 
to continue its being for ever, &c. 

PERPETUA/TION (S.) the act of making a 
thing durable, continual, or everlaſting. 

PERPLEX (V.) to render or make an affaii 
troubleſome, conſuſed, diſordered. 

PERPLE/XEDNESS or PERPLE/XITY (S.) 
the ftate or condition of any confuſed, un- 
intelligible difficulty, &c. 

PERQUIS!ITES (S.) thoſe profits and advan- 
tages that ariſe to a perſon by the being in 
an office, over and above the ſalary for ſuch 


ſervice, which in ſome courts, &c. are fixed, | 


in others accidental. 

PERRON (S.) in Architecture, is properly 
thoſe ſteps that are on the out- ſides of 
churches or other buildings, that carry a 
perſon to the firſt or principal floor. 

PERRY (S.) a particular ſort of wine or drink 


made of the juice of pears, as cyder is of 
apples. 


1 
preſs, upon the account of ſome religious 
principles, that one perſon or ſe& believes 


the greateſt power or authority, 
PERSECU” ION (S.) any violent proceedings 
againit innocent people, eſpecially upon ac- 
count of religion; and this is ſometimes exe- 
cuted by Heathens, Fews, &c. againſt Chriſ- 
tians; and ſometimes by Cbriſtians againſt 
| Chriftians, upon account of, ſome difference 
in opinion; of the firſt ſort the church hiſto- 
rians reckon that at Feruſalem, inſtigated by 
Saul, afterwards'named Paul, againſt Stephen, 
and other profeſſors of the faith of Jeſus 
Chriſt ; the ſecond under the emperor Nero, 
which began about the year 64, by way of 
revenge, as it was given out, for the burning 
of Rome, which he accuſed them of, and 
which laſted till his death in 68 ; the third 
under Domitian, which laſted very ſeverely 
from go to 96, when that emperor was kil- 
led; the fourth under Trajan, who put forth 
no edict againſt the Chriſtians, but a general 
ordinance, by which ke forbad all ſorts of 
aſſemblies and ſocieties of the new religion, 


moſt continually to the year 116 ; the fifth 
. was under Adrian, who though he publiſhed 
no edict in particular againſt the Chriſtians, 
yet by ſtrictly commanding the laws againſt 
new religions to be proſecuted, they ſuffered 
extremely; the ſixth under Antonine, who 
upon account of famine, and other grievous 
afflictions, cauſed the executions to be ſtop- 
ped in 153 ; the ſeventh under Marcus Aure- 
lius, which began 161, and ended 174, upon 
account of a victory obtained by the valour 
and prayers of a legion, whereof the greateſt 


or moleſted upon account of religion, and 
that their malicious accuſers ſhould be bu nt; 
the eighth began under Severus 199, upon 
account that the crimes and diſorders of the 
Fewws and Gnyfiicks were attributed to the 
Chriſtians, which laſted till 211; from this 
year to 235, ſome particular perſons ſuffered 
martyrdom, but the body of the profeſſors 
enjoyed peace; but in 235, the emperor. 
Maximinus pabliſhed an edict, that the pre- 
lates ſhonid be ſeverely puniſhed as the au- 
thors of the new doctrine, but the gover- 
nors of provinces extended their cruelty to- 
the laity alſo, which is called the ninth per- 
ſecution; the tenth was appointed by the 
emperor Decius in 240, which ceaſed at his 
death in 251; theſe are eſteemed the great- 
eſt : But thoſe which were afterwards raiſed 
by the Arians, &c. againſt the other pro- 
feſſors, were not only more cruel, but alſo 
more univerſal than what heathen Rome in- 


their power; and this ſpirit of perſecution 
continues ſtill, whenever opportunity pre- 
ſents, in the preſent church of Rome ; France 


PURSECUTE (v.) to hunt, ill uſe, or op- 


Rr 4 Poland, 


or maintains different from another who has 


which occaſioned a very bloody maſſacre al- 


part were Chriſtians, when he publiſhed an * 
edit, that no Chriſtian ſhould. be puniſhed 


ſtigated againſt the ſeveral churches under 
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ER 
Poland, &c. are living inſtances of the bar- 
barity of that ſpirit of lies and deluſion that 
reigns among the profeſſors of that apoſtate 
profeſſion of the religion of love, peace 
charity and univerſal tenderneſs, taught us 
by the example and precepts of our bleſſed 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 

PE RSECUTOR (S.) one who injures, op- 

preſſes, hurts, abuſes, or any ways preju- 
dices another, eſpecially upon the account of 
religion. ? 

PERSEVE!/R ANCEorPERSEVE'/RINGNESS 
(S.) a firm, reſolute, uniform, conſtant 
remaining in the profeſſion or maintenance 
of any opinion, or the practice of any parti- 


” cular way of living, either good or bad, tho* I 


the divines reſtrain it to a continuance in, 
and profeſſion of what they call truth, or 
the road or way to ſalvation. 
PERSEVE'RANT (A.) that endures, conti- 
nues, or remains to the end, in the profeſ- 
ſion or practice that a perſon has taken up. 
PERSEVE'RE (V.) to abide, continue, or 
remain firm without wavering, or heſitat · 
ing, in the profeſſion of any opinion or 
method of living that a perſon has taken up 
or eſpouſed, \ 
PE'RSHORE (S.) in Werwfterſpire, an an- 
cient, large, and pretty good town on the 
river Avon, has a good market weekly on 
Tueſday ; diſtant from London 8o computed, 
and 103 meaſured miles. 
PE'RSIAN or PE'RSICK ARCHITECTURE 
(s.) is that where the ſtatues of men, wo- 
men, &c. are uſed as ſupporters to buildings, 
inſtead of columns. | 
PERSIST (V.) to maintain, affirm, and ſted- 
* faſtly continue in the aſſertion of a thing, not- 
withſtanding the demonſtrations and proofs 
to the contrary, by the oppoſite party. 
PERSON (S.) is ſometimes taken for the in- 
dividual ſubſtance that conſtitutes the ratio- 
nal being; and ſometimes for the external 
being or body of any man or woman, and 
which indeed only makes the difference in 
ſex ; the Grammarians uſe the term in three 
different modes, and call them three diffe- 
rent pcrſons, though they may be really che 
ſame; as for inſtance, when any perfor 
ſpeaks of him or herſelf, it is called the firſt 
perſon ; when to another, the ſecond perſon ; 
and when of another, the third perſon. 
PERSONABLE (A.) handſome, comely, a- 
grecable in perſon or behaviour, 
PERSONAGE (S.) the ſame with perſon; but 
rather means the external than the internal 
- perſon, 2 
PERSONAL (A.) ſomething belonging or re- 
' lating to a perſon; in Grammar, thoſe 


verbs that relate to all the three perſons, or 
of which the action or paſſion can be applied 
to the firſt and ſecond perſon as well as the 
third; in Law, it means any thing that a 
perſon can move, carry, or convey away; 
allo an action or ſuit commenced againſt a 
. „ x4 a» "Bay. 0 


PER 


|. man's perſon only, and not alſo againſt ki 


goods, is called a perſonal action. 

PE'RSONATE (V.) to act for, repreſent, or 
ſtand in the ſtead of another; alſo to fei 

or put one's ſelf in the dreſs, place, or Ps 
of another, without his knowledge or con. 
ſent, in order to impoſe upon ſomebody, 
PERSPE'CTIVE (S.) is a mathematical art 
that teaches us in the manner of delineatin 
geometrically upon a. plane, the repreſents 
tions of objects according to their dimen. 
ſions and different fituations, in fuck 2 
manner, that the repreſentations produce 
the ſame effect upon our eyes as the ob- 
jects, whereof they are the pictures; and 
alſo demonſtrates the reaſons of drawing 
ſuch uncouth lines, as ſome ſituations te. 
quire, together with all the apparatus be- 
longing to painting and opticks, &c. 

PERSPICA/CIOUS (A.) clear, quick ſighted, 

or ready - witted. | 

PERSPICU'ITY or PERSPI'CUOUSNESS 
(S.) plainneſs, clearneſs, or eaſineſs to be 

een, perceived, or underſtood, 

PERSPVCUOUS (A.) that is clear, plain, or 
eaſy to be perceived, or ſeen through, ap- 
rehended, or underſtood. 

PERSPIRA'TION (S.) a fteaming or breath- 
ing through or from, as warm water, or the 
inſenſible evacuation of the juices or humour 
of the body by a gentle or imperceptible 
ſweating through the pores of the ſkin, 

PERSPVRE (V.) to fteam or breath through 
any thing inſenſibly, eſpecially the diſcharging 
the jyices or humours of the body thro' the 
pores of the ſkin, 

PERSUADE (V.) to endeavour to bring 3 
perſon to do or believe what another pro- 
poſes, to uſe arguments to incline a perſon 
to what he would otherwiſe not think of, 
or do, 

PERSUA'SIVE or PERSUA'SORY (A.) ar- 
gumend or actions that have the power to 
convince or incline a perſon to believe or do 
that which before he would or did not. 

PERSUA/SLVENESS. (S.) any argument or 
thing that has the power of conviction, or 
inclining perſons to act or think indifferent) 
to what they formerly did. 5 

PERT (A.) lively, briſk, ſharp, quick-witted; 
alſo ſaucy, bold, forward, &c. 

PERTAIN (V) to belong, relate to, or con- 
cern a thing or perſon. ; 

PERTINA!/CIOUS (A.) ſtubborn, obſtinate, 
ſelf-willed, reſolute, or determined in oft. 
nion, judgment, or reſolution. 

PE/RTINENCE or PER/TINENTNESS (8. 
ſuitableneſs, fitneſs, propriety, agrecable- 
neſs. | | 

PF/RTINENT (A.) proper, fit, ſuitable, # 
greeable, &c, 'Y, 5 | 

PE/RTNESS (S.) livelineſs, briſkneſs, {mart- 
neſs ; alſo ſaucineſs, boldneſs, over for- 
wardneſs. 


PERTURBATION ($.) diſturbance, 4 
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PERVERSE (A.) ſtubborn, froward, head- 
ſtrong, &C, 

PERVE/RSENESS (S.) we. reſol ved- 


PERVADE (V 


pER VERSION (S.) the miſapplying a thing 
or ſpeech, the interpreting matters wrong; 
RT (V.) to corrupt, ſuborn, turn to 

a wrong ſenſe or intention; to ſpoil, 
PERVIOUS (A.) that may be gone through, 

that is penetrable, paſſable, &c. 4 
PERU'SAL (S,) the reading a book or writing 

over ; alſo the thinking upon, or conſidering! 

of a thing or propoſition, | 
PERU'SE (V.) to read any thing over, to ſee. 
and conſider what objections may be made 
againſt it, or for what reaſons it may be ap- 
proved, paſſed, or allowed; ſo when an 
eſtate is to be bought, the ſeller permits his 
title-deeds to be laid before council to be pe- 
ruſed, read and conſide:ed, whether he can 
make the purchaſer a good title. 
PERU'VIAN BARK (S.) the bark or rind of 
a tree found in Peru, whoſe principal virtue 

is to ſtop, aſſuage, or cure fevers, agues, 


PE'SSARY (S.) a medicine made up in the 
form of a ſmall cylinder of proper ingredients 
for diſorders in the womb, into the neck of 
which it is put to help or aſſuage, the ſeveral | 
diſorders that afflict it, 
PEST (S.) a commore trouble, plague, or af- | 
PESTER (V.) to trouble, plague, torment, 


PEST-HOUSE (S.) a common hoſpital, or 
receptacle, for thoſe that are ſick of the 


PESTILENCE (S.) a common or univerſal 
diſeaſe or diſtemper that afflicts ſome places 
by the natural ſituation thereof, which by 
impregnating the air with unwholeſome va- 
pours ſubjects the inhabitants to various diſ- 
| eaſes, but all terminating in the ſame com- 
mon external ſigns of blotches, ſpots, or 
ſometimes the 
ſcourge of the Almighty, to ſweep away or 
purify a wicked nation or people, who are | 
2 exceedingly well ſituated in reſpect | 


STILENT (A.) troubleſome, deſtructive, 
qurtous, hurtful, miſchievous, c. 
L (A.) ſomething very de- 
4 : 

nature of the plague. F 
ESTLE (S.) a hammer or inſtrument, ſome- 

of wood, and ſometimes of iron, 
bruiſe, pound, or beat 


their ingredients in a mortar fit for 


either by pulverizin 


„ 
PET (S,) anger, diſpleaſure, uneafineſs, &c. 
PETA/RD (S.) in War, is an engine made of 
metal in the form of the fruſtum of a cone, 
about 7 inches deep, and five broad at the 
mouth; when charged with fine beaten po 
der, it is covered with -a madrier or plank 
bound round with ropes running thro“ han- 
dles, which are round the rim near the mouth 
of it; in a Siege, when the defign is to blow 
bop gates, or other barriers, theſe inſtruments 
are applied; they are allo uſed in counter- 
mines to break through into the enemies gal- 
leries, and ſo to diſappoint their nines, v 


of a common briek, for tuel, ? 
PE'TERBOROUGH: (S.) a ſmall "hn 
great antiquity, ſeated on the rivelW*; 
which is navigable for barges and ſmali Ha; 
it was formerly ſubject to n abbot, bat king 
Henry VIII. turned the monaſtery into a ca- 
thedral, and made it a biſhop's ſee; t is in 
Northamptonſhire, and the ſtreets are fair and 
well-built ; but its greateſt glory is the ca- 
thedral, which is wonderfully fine, eſpecially 
the weſt front of columnal wor; beſides 
this, there is one pariſh- church; in the 
cathedral is a memorandum of one Jobn 
Scarlet, the ſexton, who buried Katherine 
queen dowager of Henry VIII. and 50 years 
afterwards, Mary queen of Scots, and is ſaid 
to have buried the whole pariſh twice over, 
dying at 95 years of age; there is a hand- 
ome market-place, over which the aſſizes 
and ſeſſions are kept; the market is weekly 
on Saturday, ſupplied very plentifully with 
all forts of proviſions; it is a corporation, 
governed by a mayor, aldermen, and recorder, 
and ſends two burgeſſes to parliament ; 
diſtant from Lond:n 62 computed, and 76 
meaſured miles, : 2 


PETER MAN (s.) one who fiſhes in the fi- 


ver Thames with a prohibited or unlawful 
engine. ä | 


PE/TICOAT or PE/TTICOAT (s.) that part 


of a woman's cloathing that ties on at her 

waiſt, immediately above the hips, upon which 

it reſts, and ſo hangs down to her ancles or 

toes. 18 
Petticeat Penſioner, a gallant, maintained by 

women for ſecret ſervice, | 


FE'TIT (A.) little, ſmall, trifling, filly, - 


fooliſh. 

Petit or Petty Treaſon, is the killing of any 
perſon, to whom private obedience is due; as 
for a ſervant to kill his maſter or miſtreſs, a 
wife her huſband, a child its father or mo- 
ther, or a clerk his ordinary, to whom he 
oweth canonical obedience, 


PETITION (S.) an humble. addreſs made by 


an inferior to a ſuperior, for ſome favour to be 
granted, and commonly put in writing, that 
the matter may be fully expreſſed, and clearly 


underſtood, 


PETI'TION (V,) to ſupplicate, beg, or deſire 


ſome- 


PETE or PEAT (S.) a ſet of moſſy gung —* 
from off heaths, moors, &c. about the” 57 ; 4 
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PEW 
ſomething of a ſuperior, eſpecially by an in- 
ſtrument, or letters in writing. 

PETITIONER (S.) one who preſents his or 
her defires or requeſts in writing, or otherwiſe, 

to a ſuperior, . &c. . 

PETRIFICA/TION or PETRIFA'CTION 
{S.) a converting or turning wood, &c. into 
ſto e, by Waking it in a particular ſort of 
water, or other liquor. 

PETRIFY (V.) to turn or convert wood, 
bone, &c. into ſtone. 

PE/TRUNEL (S.) a fort of hand-gun, whoſe 
barre!” is bored wide, ſometimes called an 
harquebuſe, 

PE/TT3SH (A.) frofard, ſoon angry, peeviſh,, 
waſpiſh, &c. 

PETT IN SHNESS (S.) a humourſomneſs, or 

i tion to quarrel, find fault, or be an- 

Nu pon ſlight occaſions. 

PE'TTITOES (S.) the feet of pigs boiled, and 
frequently eaten cold with vinegar, cc. 

PE/TTO (A.) cloſe, concealed, ſecret, dark, 
unk::own, &c. BS 

PETTYBA'G (S.) an office in the court of 
Chancery, that has three clerks on purpoſe to 
record the return of all ifquiſitions out of 
every ſhire, make the patents for all cuſto- 
mers, gaugers, comptrollers, &c. | 

PETTY-FO'GGER, (S.) is that among the 
Lawyers, that a quack is among the Pi- 
cians, an ignorant pretender, one that rather 
increaſes ſuits, than juſtly ſettles people's 
rights and properties. 

PETTI-FO'GGING (S.) the vile practice of 
ſetting people together by the ears, and pro- 
moting quarrels, by aſſuring each party of 
gaining advantage by going to law upon 
trifling occaſions, 

PETTY-LA/RCENY (S.) a theft or felony 
not exceeding the value of 12 pence, the pu- 

- niſhment of which was forfeiture of goods, 
and to be whipped ; ſometimes cudgelling, 
and the loſs of an ear; but now it is tranſ- 
portation, 


PE'TULANCY or PETULANCE (S.) tur- 


bulentneſs, ſaucineſs, malapertneſs, wanton- 


neſs, &c. | 
PE'TULANT (A.) faucy, turbulent, malapert, 
wanton, troubleſome, 


PE'TWORTH (S.) in Saſſex, is a large, hand- 


ſome, populous country town, whoſe market 


is well ſupplied with proviſions weekly on | 


Wedneſeay; it ſtanding in a healthy air, and 
upon an aſcent, which renders it very dry, 
occaſions it to be full of gentlemens families, 
and well-built houſes, both in and round the 
town ; diſtant from London 39 computed, an 
46 meaſured miles, 

PE!/VETS (S.) the ſmall fine ends of the ſpindle 
or axis of a wheel in a watch, &c. 

PEW (S.) a ſmall partition or incloſed place 

or room in a church, &c, for a particular 

family, or ſelect number of neighbours to 

be together in, to hear divine ſervice, ſer- 

mons, &c, 


PHALANX (S.) an old military word that 


P HA 
PEW TER (S.) a compound or facfitient ... 
tal made of lead, 2 Fame, 1 _ ; 
and uſed principally to make diſhes ns, 
and drinking-pots. hs 
PEW'TERER (S.) one who trades or works 
in pewter, by making ſuch commodities or 
veſſels, as are required of that metal. 
PHA'ETON (S.) according to Ovid and the 
old poets, was the ſon of Phoebus, who bein 
of an ambitious temper, importuned his 5 
ther to permit him to drive the chariot of the 
ſun for one day, which. being complied with, 
and the horſes proving too head-ſtrong far 
him, and he being alſo ignorant of the way 
they ought to go, and fo driving out of the 
road, ſet both the heavens and the earth on 
fire, which ſo diſpleaſed Fupiter, that he 
ſtruck him through with a thunder-ho! 
and tumbled him headlong into the river 55 
where his fiſters the Heliades were metamar- 
phoſed into poplars, and their tears into am- 
ber; the reality of this ſtory is, that Plaan 
was a prince of the Ligurians, that very much 
addicted himſelf to the ſtudy of aſtrology, and 
that in his time Italy on the fide of the N; 
was very much incommoded by very geit 
droughts and heats, &c. 


ſometimes fignified a battalion, ſquadra, 
&c. and ſometimes the ranks or ranges in- 
to which whole armies were drawn, when 
they were put into a poſture for a genera 
battle; amoug the Anatomifts, it is the order 
or arrangement that nature has appointed for 
the finger-bones. 
PHANATTICAL (A.) whimſical, or incliet 
to imagine a perſon's ſelf to be inſpired a 
illuminated by ſome extraordinary ſupernatui 
ower, 
PHANA/TICK (S.) one who imagines or d. 
firms he has ſupernatural inſpirations of Got! 
Spirit, to diftate what he ſhall ſpeak orad, 
and eſpecially in religious matters; and an 
this account is univerſally applied to the . 
lots of all denominations, ſects, or pas 
diſſenting from the eſtabliſhed church, 
PHANTA/SM or PH/AN TOM ö (S.) is font 
times applied to a real external object ſen i 
the beholder, and continued to the ima 
tion by the memory; and ſometimes man 
only an imaginary being or ſuppoſed gh 
ſpirit, &c. and ſometimes only a chimenc 
thought, and impoſſible imagination, W 
thruſts itſelf confuſedly into the minds 6 
ſome hypochondriack perſons. 
PHANTA!/STICAL or PHANTA/STICK(% 
fooliſh, whimſical, unſettled, continually 
tering the mind, defire, or reſolution. 
PHARISAVICAL (A.) like to, or after the mil 
manner of the Phariſees, hypocritical, be. 
PHARISA/ISM (S.) the manners, profli 
and opinion of the Phariſces. 
PHA/RISEES (S.) ſeparatiſts from the ur 
mon practice of religion, one of the 1 
noted and ancient ſects among the /*i 
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faſting conſtantly the ſecond and fifth day of 


favour, and as ſuch coveted the chief ſeats in 


P.H A 


much eſteemed upon account of their great 
mortifications, and rigid way of living, they 


week; they put thorns at the bottom of 
825 robes, that a inn prick their legs as 
they went along; they lay upon boards co- 
vered with flint ſtones, and tied cords about 
their waiſts at ſome particular times; they 
paid tythes according to the preſcription of 
the law, and over and above gave the zoth 
and the coth part of their fruits, adding 
voluntary ſacrifices to thoſe that were com- 
manded, and made a great ſhew of exactly 
performing all their vows ; by theſe methods 
they grew exceedingly in the opinion of the 
populace, as perſons of great ſanity and re- 
ligion, and this puffed them up ſo with pride, 
that they looked with an eye of contempt 
upon all others, as mere caſt-offs from God's 


* 


feaſts and aſſemblies, both civil and religious, 
and pretended to be infallible interpreters and 
fincere doctors of the law, notwithſtanding 
they had miſerably corrupted it by their ex- 
poſitions and traditions, as appears by our 
Saviour's reproving of them: By their doc- 
trines they taught that the event of all things 
was from deſtiny, and that there was a tranſ- 
migration of ſouls, eſpecially of good men; 
they were alſo much addicted to aſtrology, &c. 
the Talnud enumerates ſeven ſorts of them, 
vis, 1, The Sichemite, who vas a proſelyte 
purely upon the account of intereſt. 2. The 
Lame or Inrmavuenble, ſo called upon account 
of his ſeeming ſo much taken up with medi- 
tation, that he was as it were transformed 
into a ſtatue, or like one that had loſt the 
uſe of his legs. 3. The Stambler, upon ac- 
count of his going with his eyes ſhut for fear 
he ſhould ſee a woman, by reaſon whereof 
he frequently ran againſt the poſts, wall, &c. 
4. The Inquirers after what was neceſſary 
to be done. 5. The Mortar, fo called from 
wearing a high crown'd hat like a mortar, 
that his eyes might be kept from wandering, 
nd that they might be fixed upon the ground, 
or elſe look ſtraight before him, The 6th, 
alled the Lowers, who pretended to be go- 
berned in all their actions by the love of vir- 
ve only, The 7th was the Timorous or Fear- 
a, whoſe actions all ſprung from the Naviſh 
principle of fear, and their principal regard 
as to the negative commandments only. 
ARMACY (S.) the art of preparing or 
ompounding medicines fit for uſe, vulgarly 
aled the apothecary's art, buſineſs or em- 
oyment, | | 
A'RSANG (S.) a Perfian meaſure of very 
frerent lengths, being in ſome places about 
in others 5, 6, 7 or 3 miles. 2 8 
RYNX (S.) in Anatomy, is the upper 
Hg the gullet, conſiſting of three pair of 


4 * | 
SES (S.) appearances, repreſentations or 


H | 
eſpecially among the Aſtronomers, uſed for 
the ſeveral poſtures in which the planets, 
and in particular the moon, offer themſelves 
to our fight, as ſometimes obſcure, horned, 
half-illuminated, or in full light; the ſame, 
by the aſſiſtance of a teleſcope, may be ob- 
ſerved in Venus and Mars. | 

PHENIX or PHOENIX (S.) a moſt rare 
bird, and the only one of its ſpecies, of 
which many wonderful things are related; 
as that it lives ſeveral ages, and then is re- 
newed again from its own aſhes; the rabbins 
ſay, that all the birds having complied with 
the firſt woman, and with her eaten of the 
forbidden fruit, except the pbenix, as a re- 
ward, it obtained a fort of immortality ; 
ſome pretend to deſcribe it as of the bigneſs 
of an eagle, whoſe head is_crefted wi 
moſt beautiful tuft, and. the feathers of its 
neck gilt, thoſe of its tail purple with car- 
nation down, and its eyes ſparkling like two 
ſtars ; that it is of no ſex, and that there is 
but one at a time in the whole world; ſome 
| fay it lives five hundred years, and others a 
thouſand, others very different; the manner 
of its death and reſurrection is as differently 

related as the humours of the writers vary 
from one another; but it is commonly ſaid, 
when it finds itſelf decay by reaſon of age, 
it builds itfelf a neſt of dry aromatick wood 
or ſmall ſticks, in the mot ſcorching heat 
of the ſun, and by fanning the air with its 
wings, ſets the neſt on fire, and ſo burns 
itſelf, out of the aſhes whereof comes firſt 
a ſmall worm, which afterwards becomes a 
bird, &c. it commonly is the hieroglyphick 
of ſomething very ſtrange, uncommon, or 
wonderful, 

PHYVAL or VVAL (S.) a ſmall glaſs bottle, 
commonly uſed by Agothecaries to put their 
draughts in, 

PHILA/NTHROPIST or PHILANTHRO- 
POS (S.) one who is endowed with tender- 
neſs 'and humanity, or is a general lover of 
mankind. * | 

PHILA'NTHROPY (S.) the diſpoſition of 


compaſſion, or love of mankind, &c. 
PHILVPPICKS (S.) orations of Demoſthenes 
againſt Philip king of Macedon, and of G- 
cero againſt Mark Anthony, 
PHVLIPS-NORTON (S.) a town in Somerſet - 
ire, whoſe market is conſiderable weekly cn 
Thurſday ; diſtant from London 84 compu- 
ted and 104 meaſured miles. | | 
PHILO'LOGER or PHILO/'LOGIST (S.) one 
well ſkilled in langnages, or what is com- 
monly called an humaniſt. 
PHILOLO'GICAL (A.) a'eritical, nice, or ac- 
curate account of words as to their origin, de- 
rivation, yarious acceptations, meanings, &c. 
PHILO'LOGY (S.) univerſal learning, eſpeci- 
ally that part that relates to letters or lan- 
guages and their ſevexk] origins, under which 
is compriſed the art ict, or the mean- 


© manner of things ſhewing themſelves, 
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ings and various readings of particular phra- | 


ſes or paſſages out of old authors, the cuſ- 
toms and manners to which they often re- 
late being wholly grown obſolete ; this is 
frequently more the product of conjecture 
than reality, though it often hits upon great 


probabilities, where the means of knowing]. 


abſolutely are deſtroyed. 
PHILO/'SOPHER (S.) a wiſe, learned, and 
judicious man, who applies himſelf to the 
ſtudy of nature, &c, 
horn prot Stone, a powder that ſome 
chymical heads imagine, or at leaſt pretend 
to affirm, has the virtue or power of turn- 
| Ing all imperfect metals into filver and gold; 
all metals but filver, which they call the 
Moon, and gold, which is called the Sun, 
are called imperfe& ; lead is called Saturn, 
tin Fnpiter, iron Mars, copper Venus, quick- 
filver Mercury; this powder they call the 
aniverſal 5 and ſay it acts upon the 
whole empire of nature, which they divide 
into parts, vi. the animal, the ve- 
getable, and mineral; as to the animal, they 
pretend it will preſerve the health of all 
creatures, keep it from alteration, and re- 
ſtore it when altered; and the ſame upon 
plants; and alſo, as they call it, take away 
the leproſy from metals, and convert them 
into the purer kinds or ſorts of gold and fil- 
ver : This powder, is called a ſtone, becauſe 
after it is wrought the artiſt vitrifies it; for 
being at firſt made up of feveral ſmall parts, 
he forms it into a maſs by gentle liquefac- 
tion, which is kept for uſe ; but very unfor- 
tunately for the doating admirer, becauſe it 
muſt neceſſarily contain in it two qualities, 
which are not to be found together in any 
bodies that nature preſents us with; it muſt 
be meltable like wax, and fixed and proof 
againſt fire to the hardneſs of gold ; the firſt 
quality being neceſſary for penetrating thro' 
every pore, to the center of the imperfect 
metal, upon which it is caſt, when melted ; 
and the ſecond to communicate the fixed- 
neſs requiſite for gold or ſilver; and there- 
fore it is no wonder the way of ſucceeding 
in the preparation and uſe of this ſtone 
ſhould be very difficult to find out, and that 
thoſe who pretend to ſeek after this hidden 
myſtery ſhould frequently miſtake the mean- 
ing of their enigmatical writers upon a ſub- 
je they themſelves knew nothing of, being 
lulled along either with the deluſion of others, 
or the enthuſiaſm of their own brains. 
PHILOSO/PHICAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
or according to the rules of philoſophy. 
| Phileſophical Egg, a glaſs veſſel uſed by! 
the Chymiſts, ſomewhat reſembling the ſhape 
of an egg, and uſed in thoſe digeſtions that 
require a great deal of time to perfect. 
PHILO'SOPHIZE (V.) to act or. behave like 
2 philoſopher, by giving or ſearching into 
the reaſon, nature and properties of the ſe- 


PHI 
into their cauſes, effects, and laws. 
ing to the oy * and e 
own, or to obſerved fi 
themſelves, | an a og 
PHILO'SOPHY (S.) is the ſtud 
ledge both of natural — 
of moral obligations, and this is commonly 
natural and moral philoſophy or ethicls ; 
the ſtudy of nature, no doubt, has been x 
old as nature itſelf ; but the moſt early ace 
counts ſay, that Xenophanes Colophorius began 
to form ſets or teach it publickly, and that 
he affirmed there were four elements, ani 
abundance of worlds, that the foul was d 
an aerial nature, that the figure of the Deity 
was round, that he ſaw and heard e 
thing, but did not make uſe of the faculy 
of reſpiration, and that he was an intel. 
gent, wiſe, and eternal being; his fucceſſ 
and ſcholar Parmenides held but two & 
ments, wiz. earth and fire, and affirmel 
the earth was ſpherical, and that it hung in 
the center of the univerſe ; his ſcholars Js 
Iiſſus and Zeno Eleates were very difterat; 
the firſt maintained, that the univerſe uy 
infinitely extended, and without motion; 
the latter, that there was a plurality d 
worlds, denied a vacuum, made generation 
conſiſt of the four prime qualities, and thi 
the ſoul emerged from a particular compo 
tion of thoſe ingredients, &c. And one 
notion ſprung from another, till they cane 
ſo effectually to loſe themſelves in the uf 
abyſs of conjecture, as to affirm the woll 
was eternal, and that there was no othe 
deity or ſupream being, but what they calle 
nature, or the ſoul of the world: The Mo. 
derns have pretty well ſhook off the yoke 
of ſervilely following Ariſtotle, and oth 
Ancients, who upon all occaſions, whe 
they could not account for the phanomena, 
were wont to attribute it to occult qualitis, 
in order to cover their own ignorance; bit 
the noble inventions and experiments of the 
two laſt centuries have put us upon a much 
better footing than before, by accounting 
abundance of appearances, that the Anceab 
had no proper ways of diſcovering or . 
counting for, | 
PHILTER or FILTER (S.) a love-port, 
or charm, which the ſtupidity of ſome, an 
knavery of others, affirm has the power d 
property of influencing a perſon, ſo as to a 
fer his or her inclination upon whom it 
from a diſregard or hatred of a perla, 4 
admiring or loving the deſpiſed object, with 
out any other means uſed ; and this 18 
only by the natural effect of the compoſitih 
when the paſſions are to be but moderne 
excited, or elſe by the ſuper-addition 1 
gical incantation, where the affections 
extravagantly rouſ 


ed. 

PHULTRATE or FILTRATE (v.) v il 
liquors thro' a thick woollen cloth, to 

the dregs from the purer liquor, PALE: 


veral objects that are viſible, and inquiring 
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PHT | 
PHLEBO'RRHAGE (S.) a breaking or burſt⸗ 


| ing of a vein. : | 
PHLEBO/TOMIST (S.) a ſurgeon, or one 
who breaks, cuts, or opens a vein, in order 
to let a perſon blood phyſically, 
Wr:LEBOTOMUZE (V.) to open a vein, or 
let a perſon blood phyſically, 3 
PHLEBO'/TOMY (S.) the art or act of judici- 
| ouſly letting a perſon blood in the arm, foot, 
gc. according as the malady may require. 
PHLECM (S.) a flimy excrement of the blood 


frequently occaſioned by too much nitrous | 


i 2 watry diſtilled liquor, oppoſite to 
e ho alſo thoſe clouds that ſwim 
or appear upon diſtilled liquors 3 it is alſo 
the diſeaſe in hens commonly called the pip, 

PHLE/'GMAGOGUES, (S.) medicines proper 
to purge or take away phlegm, 

PHLE/GMATICK (A.) inclined to, or trou- 
led with phlegm. | f 

1 5 PHLEAM (S.) an inſtrument 
the Farriers uſe to bleed horſes with, which 
the Surgeons, when uſed upon human bodies, 
call a lancet. ; 

PHOE'BUS (S.) one of the appellatives or 
names of the ſun, or Apollo, | 

PHOSPHORUS (S.) ſometimes means the 

morning ſtar, called Venus; and ſometimes a 
mineral or other artificial matter, which caſts 


an extraordinary light in the dark; ſome | 


ſhine naturally of themſelves, and others, by 
being expoſed to the ſun or fire, imbibe fo 
much of the light, that makes them ſhine in 


the dark; there are alſo liquid phoſphorus's of 


various ſorts 3 ſome Chymiſis affirm that gold 

diſſolved according to art, loſes nothing of 
its colour, and becomes ſo admirable a phoſ- 
pborus, that a perſon may eaſily read and write 
by the light thereof in the night time. 

PHRASE (S.) is any ſentence or elegant man- 
ner of expreſſion, peculiar to the art or lan- 
guage a perſon is talking of, or in, 

PHRASE (V.) to ſpeak. properly and pertinent- 
ly in any language, or upon any ſubject. 

HRASEO'LOGY (S.) a book or collection 


of the phraſes or elegant manner of expreſ- | 
ling one's ſelf upon any ſubject in any parti- | 


cular language. 
HRENSVY (S.) a dotage, with a continual 


fever, frequently accompanied with madneſs | 


and anger, proceeding from too great a de- 
pree of heat of the animal ſpirits, 

HRY'GIAN MOOD (S.) the Muſical term 
for ſuch fort of compoſitions as are uſually 
played upon trumpets, hautboys, and other 


warlike inftruments, intended to - excite | 


chearfulneſs, courageouſneſs, &c. 

THIRVASIS (S.) the louſy diſeaſe where- 
with moſt children, and ſome adult perſons, 
are apt to be troubled, eſpecially thoſe who 
are not kept very clean. 
HTHISICAL (A.) ſubject to, or afflicted 
with the diſeaſe called the phthiſick, 

THISICK (S.) a conſumption of the whole 
body, ariſing from an ulcer in the lungs, ac- 
campanied with a Now continued fever, a 


2 


ſtrong- ſmelling, ill- ſavoured breath, 


P H 
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PHYLA'CTERY (s.) a charmy preſervative, 


&c, againſt diſeaſes, misfortunes, dangers, 
Kc. ſuch as the heathens uſed to wear about 
them, ſome conſiſting of ſtones, others of 
metal engraved under certain aſpects of the 
planets ; to this day all the eaſtern parts of 
the world are filled with this ſuperſtition, and 
the men do not .only wear them for them- 
ſelves, but for their animals alſo ; but what 
is here intended, are thoſe wore by the Nut,, 
and mentioned in the goſpel, which were 
certain little boxes or rolls of parchment, 
wherein were wrote certain words of the 
law ; theſe they wore on their foreheads, 
and upon the wriſt of the left arm; the 
Fewws wrote theſe four paſſages of the law 
upon them; 1ſt, San#ify unto me all the firſt- 
born ; wwhatſorver th the <vomb among the 
children of Ifrael, both of man and beaſt, it is 
mine; and what follows, as far as the 1oth 
verſe of Exodus xiii, 2d, From the 11th 
verſe of the ſame chapter, And it ſpall be, 
when the Lord ſhall bri.zg thee into the land of 


- the Canaanites, &c. as for the 16th verſe. 


3d. From the 4th verſe of the 6th chapter 
of Deuteronomy, Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord our 
God is one Lord, and what follows to verſe 
9 of the ſame chapter. Laſtly, From the 
13th verſe of the 11th chapter of the ſame 
book, And it ſhall come to paſs if ye foall 
hearken diligently to my commandments, Sc. to 
the end of the 21f verſe of the ſame chap- 
ter : Thoſe that were faſtened to the arms, 
were two rolls of parchment writ in ſquare 
letters with an ink made on purpoſe, and 
with much care, they were rolled up to a 
point, and were incloſed in a fort of caſe of 
black calves ſkin, then they were put upon 
a ſquare bit of the ſame leather, but ſome- 
thing ſtiffer, from whence hung a thong of 
the ſame, of about a finger's breadth, and 


. a cubit and a half long; theſe rolls were 


placed at the bending of the left arm, and 
after the thong had made a little knot in the 
form of the letter jod, it was wound about 
the arm in a ſpiral line, which ended at the 
top of the middle finger, it was called teffila 
/hel-jad, or the teffila of the hand; that of 
the forehead was compoſed of four pieces of 
. parchment, upon each of which was writ- 
ten one of the before-mentioned ſentences ; 
theſe four pieces were joined together in a 
ſquare, and they writ upon them the let- 
ter ſchin, then they put over them a little 
ſquare of ſtiff calves leather, from whence 
proceeded two thangs like the former ; -this 
ſquare was put upon the middle of the 
forehead, and the thongs going about the 
head, made a knot behind like the let-. 
ter daleth, and then came round again 
to the breaſt, they called this teffila ſhel- 
roſb, or the teffila of the head; the mo- 
dern Fewws content themſelves with putting 

ö on 


pA 
on theſe phylaFeries only at morning prayers; | 
fome of the mo deyout put them on at the 
time of noon prayers alſo, but they are under 
no obligation to do this. 
PHY'SICAL (A.) natural; alſo of a purgative 
taſte, ſmell, or quality, or like to medicines 
appointed for diſeaſed perſons, 


Phy/ical Point, a real ſmall prick or point, | 
and is the direct oppoſite to a mathematical | 


point, which is rhe beginning or termination 

of a line; ſo a phyſical body or ſubſtance is 

what is the oppoſite to ſpirit. , 
PHYSICIAN (S.) one who ſtudies nature, in 


order to help the maladies and misfortunes | 


that frequently afflict mankind, whether they 
proceed from. internal or external cauſes. 
PHY'SICK (S.) properly is the ſtudy or prac- 
tice of the art of medicine, fit to be applied 
to the ſeveral infirmities that afflict man- 
kind. 4 
PHY'SICKS (S.) natural philoſophy, which 


conſiders the phznomena, cauſes and effects 
ariſing from, or productive of the various mo- 
tions, operations, affections, &c. of the hea-| 


vens, meteors, or other natural bodies, 

PHYSIO'GNOMER or PHYSIO'GNOMIST 

- (S.) one that pretends to judge of the preſent, 
and foretel the future condition of perſons by 

their faces, F | 

PHYSIO'GNOMY (S.) an art that pretends 
to know the diſpoſition, inclination, or future 
condition of perſons by their preſent counte- 
nances. : 
PAYSIO'LOGIST or PHYSIO'/LOGER (S.) 

" a ſtudent or practitioner of narural philo- 
ſophy. 

PHYSIO'/LOGY (S.) the ſame with phyſicks, 
or natural philoſophy ; alſo that part of phy- 
fick that teaches the conſtitution of the bo- 
dy, fo far as it is in its healthy or natural 
Rate, and to that purpoſe endeavours to ac- 
count for the reaſon of the ſeveral functions 
and operations of the ſeveral members; and 
ſometimes it is limited to that part of medi- 
cine which particularly conſiders the ſtructure 
and conſtitution of human bodies, with regard 
to the cure of diſeaſes. : 

PHYTO'LOGIST (Z.) one who ſtudies the na- 

ture of herbs and plants, particularly called a 
botaniſt, 

PHY TO'LOGY (S.) the art of knowing, or 
a treatiſe of the nature, properties, kinds, 
forms, &c. of plants, herbs, &c. 

mo (S.) the face or countenance of a per- 
on. 

PIA“ CHE or PIA /Z ZA (S.) walks that are 
arched or covered over by walls or buildings 
for public walking, ſuch as the Roya/-Ex- 
change, Covent-Garden, &c. and ſometimes 
means the open area of a market, &c, 

PIA-MA'TER (S.) a membrane or thin ſkin, 
which immediately covers the brain and c2- 

rebellum, extremely full of ſanguinery veſ- 
ſels, made to keep in the ſpirits generated in 


"P Fc- 
PIANO (S.) a term in Mifzck, that Fionifie ; 
part of the air or ſtrain repeated very ſoftly, © 
like a gentle echo, 7, or 

PIA'STER (S.) a foreign coin 
thillings Ar W 

PICA (S.) a term given by the Printers to 2 
common-ſized letter, which they Frequent] 
uſe in printing moſt ſorts of common = 
or books, of which there are three different 
ſizes, viz. ſmall, great, and double, but the 
ſmall is moſt uſed ; in Phyſich, it is a deprayed 
appetite which cauſes the patient to long for ot 
covet thoſe things that are the moſt unfit for 
food, as coals, chalk, &c, 

PICK (V.) to chuſe ſome out of a great many, 

as apples that have no bruiſes, &c. out of 2 

large quantity; alſo to collect together a 

times, or gather up from off the ground, &, 

any thing fallen thereon, or to pull benies, 

apples, cherries, &c. from off trees, &c, 

PIYCKAGE (S.) a Larv term for the fine, pr- 

mium, &c. that perſons pay for liberty to dig 

up the ground, in order to erect booths, falls 

&c. in fairs, markets, &c, 

| PVCK-AX (S.) an inftrument uſed to dig up 
the ground with, either for building, pa- 

ving, &c, 

PICKEE'R, or to play the PICKEROON 
(V.) to go a privatcering, robbing, or plun- 
dering boats and ſmall ſhips, 

PICKERING. (S.) in the North-Ricing of 
Yorkſhire, is a pretty good town, and the 
market well ſupplied with neceſſaries week- 
ly on Monday; diſtant from Londen 170 
computed, and 226 meaſured miles, 

PICKEROO N (S.) a foot-pad, or other dr- 
ty, ſhabby fellow; alſo a ſmall privateer, or 
ſea robber, ] 

PI'CKET or PVYCQUET (S.) a ſharp pointed 
ſteel-ſhod fake, uſed by engineers in an u- 
my to mark out the ground and angles ofa 
fortification or entrenchment ; alſo a game 
at cards ; alſo ftakes drove into the ground 
by the tents of the horſe, to faſten their 
horſes to, and before the tents of the footto 
reſt their muſkets and pikes round abt 
them in a circular form; alſo the ſmall gutt 
that are appointed at the head of every k- 
giment, commanded by lieutenants or enſign 
as they lie encamped, to be always ready 
gainſt ſurprize, is called the iche: guard, 

PICKLE (S.) a compoſition of ſalt, pep 
and other ſpices, diſſolved in vinegar, &, 
uſed as a preſervative to fleſh, fruits, &c. 

PICKLE (V.) to immerſe fleſh, fruits, Ke. 0 
vinegar, &c, wherein ſalt, pepper, &c. hs 
been diſſolved or infuſed, | 

PVCKLE, PICHEL, or PVGHTEL (5,8 
ſmall field or incloſure of ground. 

PICKLES (S.) cucumbers, onions, Fred: 
beans, walnuts, &c, that have been „ 
ordered and ſteeped in vinegar, &c. and 
kept to be eat as ſauce with, meat, 15 

PVYCKLOCK (S.) ſometjmes is applied 1 
perſon, and ſometimes to an — 


to the 


the brain, that they do not fly away. 
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PIC 


iſlaid, &c. 3 
ck. THANK (S.) one who makes it his 
buſineſs to find out and diſcover the faults of 


five 

PICTS 8) a Scythian or German colony, who 
4 landed in Scotland much about the time that 
a the Scots began to ſeize upon the Ebudæ, or 
rent weſtern iſles, for want of room in Ireland ; 
th upon their arrival, they ſent ambaſſadors to 
and the Scots, deſiring ſome land to inhabit, al- 


ledging, that they were originally the fame 


eople 
* and cuſtoms; the Scots anſwered, that 


a 
nan ag had no room to ſpare, but they would 
2 aſſiſt them to poſſeſs themſelves of A/bron, 


the neighbouring iſland, which was large, 
& and thinly inhabited by people at variance 
are among themſelves; and having performed 


* it accordingly, they deſired wives from the 
"oe Scots, becauſe they had no women with 
ag them, which being granted, they thereby 


Ralls became one people; the Scots at the ſame 
time got footing with them, and the Pic: 
being afraid that they would over-top them, 


I, begun to oppoſe their coming in any great 
numbers into Britain, ſo that it broke out 

00N into a war, which the Britons fomented ; 

g plun- but the Scorr;/p women got the matter made 
up, ſo that afterwards they lived as two diſ- 

ing of tin& nations, the Scots in the highlands and 


nd the the iſles, and the Picts in that now called 
week} the lowlands; the latter were ſo intent upon 
;n 170 having the Scots expelled, that they united 


with the Britons and Romans againſt them, 
and drove them from Britain, ſo that the 
Iriſh Scots having alſo ſubmitted to the Ro- 
mans, the Albion Scots were confined to the 
iſles, and moſt of the remaining nobility 
went to ſeek their fortune in Scandinavia, 
now called Seveden, Denmark, and Norevay ; 
the Pi#s ſmarting under the Roman ole 
and being deprived of aſſiſtance from the 
Scots, intreated them to return, that they 


e foot tu might ſtrengthen each other againſt the 
1d about common enemy; upon which the Scots re- 
all guat turned, and by degrees recovered their an- 


cient poſſeſſions, about the year of Chriſt 
404 ; from this time the Picts and Scots lived 


rexdy 1 n amity together for a conſiderable time; 
uard, but afterwards quarrelling again, many bat- 
wn es being fought, and much time ſpent, the 
var, . =p were well nigh expelled Albion again; 
Kc ut about the year 8 54, the Scots under Ke. 


peth II, totally ſubdued the Picts, and ſeized 
p their kingdom, and extended their limi 
far Newcaſtle upon Tyne. | 
Pics wall, a famous wall in Northunber - 
end, which reached from Newcaſtle upon 
{Ye to Carliſle in Cumberland, for the fi pace 
| $0 miles, ſo that it extended almoſt from 
taps that is, from the German ſea on 
* » to the Iriſp ſea on the weſt ; it was 
vot thick, and 12 high, aſcending and 
ending over ſeveral craggy hills, with 


opens 2 lock when the true key is loft or | 


as might appear both by their lan- 


P'FE 


battlements all along, and towers at a con- 
venient diſtance trom each other, in which 
ſoldiers were kept for its defence; this wall 
was built by the Romans, when poſſeſſed of 
this part of Britain, to defend it from the 
incurſions of the Scots and Picts, from whom 
it took its name, ſome parts whereof with 
Roman inſcriptions are to be ſeen to this day 
in ſeveral places; and there is a town on the 
very ruins of it, called Wall Town, towards 
Cumberland, particularly memorable upon 
account of Segbert, King of the Eaſt Saxont, 
being baptized there by Paulinus; at firſt this 
wall was made only of turf ſtrengthened 
with ſtakes and paliſadoes; it was ſeveral 
times broke down in many places, at va- 
rious times by the Pics, but in 404, the 

Britons, with the affiſtance of the Romans, 

having obtained a compleat victory about 

the year 430, rebuilt it wholly of brick ; but 

the year following being again ruined by the 
| Scots, it was from that time forward regarded 
only as the common boundary of the two na- 
tions by conſent, 

PI'CTURE IS.) a drawing, repreſentation or 

painting of a perſon, place or thing. | 

PVCTURE (V.) to draw or repreſent in colours 

or otherwiſe, the likeneſs or ſimilitude of build- 

ings, fruit, cattle, perſons, &c. 

PVDDLING (A.) trifling, doing matters of 

ſmall conſequence, picking or eating a bit 

here and there, &c. 

PIE or PYE (S.) fruit or meat incloſed and 
baked in cruſt or dough ; alſo a bird about 
the bigneſs of a pigeon, commonly called a 
magpye; among the Printers, it is ſevcral 
ſorts and fizes of letters confuſedly mixed toge- 
ther, 

PIECE (S.) a part or portion of ſome whole 
thing; alſo a gun or muſket to go a fowling 

or ſhooting birds with, Ic. alſo a guinea or 
piece of gold money now worth 21 ſhillings, 
Kc. In the Weaving Trade, it ſignifies as 
much filk, cloth, &c, as is made up in one 
roll vr bundle. | 

PIECE (V.) to ſew or join cloth, wood, &c. 

together, for various purpoſes, 

PVED or PY'ED (A.) mottled, ſpeckled, or 

party coloured like a cow, dog, &c. : 

PIEP (V.) to cry or make a noiſe like a 

chicken that is diſeaſed. 

PIEPOW/DER (S.) a court of judicature be- 

longing to markets and fairs, to do juſtice to 

the buyers and ſellers immediately upon the 
ſpot. 

PIERCE (V.) to bore or go through, either 

by the aſſiſtance or force, of the natural ſharp- 

neſs of the compoſition, as ſalt does fleſn, vine- 
gar fruits, &c. N | 

PIERCING (A.) very ſharp, biting or ſtrong, 

that is capable of boaring, penetrating, or 
going thro' a thing. 

PVETY (S.) that religiqus and dutiful carriage 

and behaviour that is owing to God, our pa- 
rents and ſuperiors 5 among the old Pagans, 
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pILE (S.) among the Ancients, and ſtill a- 
den, the bodies of the deceaſed, is the heap 
of wood or other combuſtile matter upon 


any great heap of bricks, ſtones, &c. amaſſed 
and as it is performed is called a noble and 
elegant, &c. pile of building; alſo any heap 
of ſtones, boards, &c. thrown or laid regu- 
Jarly upon one another is called a pile; alſo 
the ſhag of velvet, or that filk that ſtands 
up above the ground, 18 called the pile; in 


one of its fides to the chief, and terminating 


or timbers drove into "tivers, moraſſes, &c. 
to make a foundation to build bridges, forts, 
houſes, &c, upon, are called z:/es; and in 
Phyſick, the diſeaſe that particularly afflits 
the fundament, by ſome called the hæmor- 
rhoids, is vulgarly called the piles. 


carpenters do their deal boards to dry, &c. 
PILFER (V.) to teal privately things of 

ſmall value, 3 e 
PILGRIM (S.) one who travels to diſtant 
places and countries, to pay his devotions at 
the grave or ſhrine of ſome pretended ſaint, 
prophet, &c, | 
PILGRIMAGE (S.) a journey undertaken 


the old ö = 
at ang upon the account of paying religious wor- 
74s f. | ſhip, at the ſepulchre of ſome ſaint, &c. 

 Gruck ILL (S.) a portion of phyfick made up of 


powder moiſtened, &c, into little balls, to 
be ſwallowed at once; 


rind off a tree, the ſkin off walnuts, &c. alſo 
to rob; plunder, or violently take away a 
man's goods, cattle, &c. 

PILLAGE (S.) the goods, &c. taken away 
by violence or robbery ; but commonly is 


d. | 

applied to the force of an army, or private 
1 theft of a wife, child, &c. 4 a 
\ part a ILLAR (S.) is the vulgar name for what in 
y ar it ArchiteAure is called a column, of which 
ions ar there are many forts 3 from whence any one 
wing th that is a truſty friend, and firm in the in- 
the - tereſt of a perſon or party, Is called a pillar, 
of all the as being the ſupporter, maintainer or vin- 
.ntly, 0 dicator thereof. 


ILL'D-GA'RLICK (S.) a nick- name for 
one that by ſome diſtemper has his hairs 
fallen from off his head : alſo one that is 
frowned upon, or but little eſteemed, 

ELLION (S.) a ſaddle made on purpoſe for 
man to fit on horſeback upon. 

FLLORY (s.) an inftrument of ſcandalous 
puniſhment, or a ſort of ſcaffold for perſons 
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heir YOUlg 
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heir Un to fl 4 . 

: and on, or be put in, in order to make 
nt of if f em a publick ſpectacle, for every one to 
"od dm ce and know, that they may avoid or re- 


fuſe to have any commerce or dealings with 


| taſte, ba | ' 
wem for the future, upon account of their 


PILY 


ſome of the Moderns, where they |; 


ich the corpſe, is laid, in order to be con- 
fined, which i called a funeral pile; alſo 


together by way of building is called a pile, |. 


Heraldry, it is a triangular ordinary with |' 


in a point near the x "am ; alſo large trees | 


PILE (V.) to lay one thing upon another, as | 


PILL or PYLLAGE (V.) to ſtrip the bark or 


IN 

having been convicted of forgery, perjury, 
buggery, libelling, ' &c, in ſome caſes the 

+ head is put through the hole, and the two 
hands through two others, the noſe is ſlit, 


the face branded with one or more letters, 


and one or both ears are cut off. 
PILLORY (V.) to proſecute a perſon for 
crimes ſo far as to get the ſentence of the 
law pronounced, and the party puniſhed, 
by being ſet or put into the pillary. | 
PVLLOW (S.) a piece of. furniture belonging 
to a bed, for a perſon to lay his head on, 
which when it is put 'into a chair, to fit 
on, or a pulpit, to lean on, it is called a 
cuſhion with only this difference, that pil- 
| Favs are commonly ſtuffed or filled with tea- 
thers, and cuſhions with hair, &, In a 
Ship, that timber whereon the bolt-ſprit 
lieth, beareth, or refteth at the coming out 
of the hull of the ſhip aloft by the ſtern, is 
called the p:/[oww of the bolt ſprit. 
PILOT (S.) one that is ſkilled in the ſeas, ri- 
vers, Kc. by knowing what ſands, rocks, 
bars, &c. are in them and how to fteer or 
conduct a ſhip, ſo as teſt to avoid the danger 
that may ariſe from them. : | 
PVLOTAGE (S.) is ſometimes applied to the 
pay or wages given to one who makes it his 


ſhips acroſs, over, and through dangerous 
places in ſeas, rivers, c. and ſometimes it 
means the duty, office, or buſineſs of ſuch 
a perſon, _ ; 
PIMP (S.) a wretched, abandoned fellow, 
who makes it his buſineſs to be a procurer 
of, or attendant upon whores, by waiting 


neſs, and to give notice if any body is com- 
ing to interrupt them, vulgarly called a 
cock-bawd, * | 
PIMP (V.) to wait upon, encourage, ſeek 
out for, or procure whores; and eſpecially 
ſpoken of men that follow this practice. 
PI/MPING (S.) the act of procuring whores, 
&c, alſo any thing done in a mean niggardly, 
pitiful manner, „ < 
PI/'MPLES (S.) are ſmalb recrements of ill 
blood that ſhoot forth in the ſkin, and for 
want of perſpiration, or too viſcous a mat- 
ter ſtick there, and cauſe an unequal ſur- 
face, and which break forth ſometimes into 
purulent and ſmall fores. _ - 
PIN (S.) a name given to many forts of in- 
ſtruments uſed for faſtening things toge- 
ther; but particularly to thoſe made of 
ſmall braſs wire, and uſed by women to 
faſten their head clothes, plait their gowns, 
&C, 
PIN (V.) to faſten things together, to ſhut 
in or incloſe ; alſo ſpoken of a perſon when 
he has difficult conditions to perform, he is 
ſaid to be pinned down; alſo when a dog 
catches a bull by the noſe, he is ſaid to pin the 
ball”: 


onde”; (S.) a little cafe, or hollow tube, 
8 12 


particular buſineſs to wait for and conduct 


at the door while they commit their lewd- 


PIN 
in which pins, needles, &c. are 
carried in the pocket. 
PINCERS (S.) an inſtrument uſed by ſeveral 
artificers to draw out nails, &c. with, 
PINCH (S.) a ſqueezing or nipping a perſon 
hard, with two or more fingers, or rather 
with the edges or extremities of the nails ; 
alſo a ftraight or difficulty, the point of | 
time that any affair ſhould, or muſt be per- 
formed in, | . 
PINCH (V.) to gripe, ſqueeze, or nip hard 
with the fingers or nails; alſo to live at 
ſhort allowance ; alſo to ſave a piece out of 
a garment, &c. | 
 PFNCUSHION (S.) a ſmall pillow or cuſhion || 
made to ſtick pins or needles on. | 
PINDA/RICK (A.) verſes wrote in the man- 
ner of Pindar, an old poet, who uſed all 
ſorts cf meaſures promiſcuouſly, without con- 
ming himſelf to any particular one, 
PINE (V.) to grieve, mourn, languiſh, waſte, | 
decay, or conſume away; alſo to ſtarve with 
hunger, a 
PINE (S.) a tall, ſtrait tree, that bears a 
fruit divided into many parts like an arti- 
choke ; emblematically, it repreſents death, 
becauſe being once cut, it never ſprouts a- 
gain, and being very bitter, it is ſaid to kill 
whatever other plant joins to it, or grows 
near it. 


PINION (S.) frequently means the whole 


put, and 


wing of a fowl, and often alſo only the firſt 
quill of a gooſe's wing, uſed by the writing- | 
maſters to write the ſmaller hands or cha- 
raters with; alſo the nut or leſſer wheel 
that is faſtened to a long ſpindle, and. which 
plays in the teeth of the larger wheel of a 
watch, clock, jack, &c. : 5 
PT'NION (V.) to tie or bind a perſon's hands 
or arms faſt, as is done to highwaymen, 
&c. when they are taken, to prevent their 
getting away, 
PINK (S.) a ſmall, pleaſant-look ing, well-f 
ſcented flower; alſo a ſmall trading ſhip 
maſted and ribbed like others, only ſhe has 
a round ftern, the bends and ribs compaſſ- 
ing, fo that her ſides bulge out very much. 
PINK (V.) to cut holes in cloth in various fa- 
ſhions ; alſo to run a perſon thro' the body 
with a ſword ; alſo to wink with the eyes 
thro* weakneſs or too much light. 
PI!NNACE (S.) a large boat or ſmall ſhip that 
goes both with ſails and oars, carrying three | 
maſts, uſed principally to go up rivers to 
fetch wood, water, Kc. to the ſhip, to land 
ſoldiers, to ſcout up and down the coaſt, to 
get intelligence, &c. 
PINNACLE (S.) the top of a roof, or ſpire 
of a church, temple, &c. that ends in a 
ont, 
PINNER (S.) one that follows the trade of 
making pins of braſs wire for womens uſe, 
firſt introduced into England in queen Elixa- 


beth*s reign ; alſo a particular ſort of head- 
dreſs worn by women with long lappets to 


PIR 


PINNING (S.) faſtening ſhutters, Ke. with by 
woeden or iron pins, to prevent thieves & of 2 
coming in at the window); alſo the din, ters, 
in pegs to hold the joints of flooring timber or 2 
together, &c. alſo the faſtening of tiles upon copy, 
the roof of a houſe, with ſmall wooden pez3 PIRA 
or pins; alſo the putting on childrens or ſon, 
womens cloaths with ſmall pins m crew, 
braſs wire, &c W derin 

7 . ” 

PINT (S.) a ſmall meaſure both for liquor ys 

| ſeeds, 2 being the one eighth 5 7 IRA“ 

gallon, or one ſixty- fourth part of a buſhe, ner of 

PINTLE (s.) ſometimes means the ſmall inn rden 
pin, ſtays, or bolts, which on hip-boarl MON 
are faſtened to the cannon, to prevent thei OT 
recoiling ; alſo the.iron pins by which the PISCES 

rudder is hung to We ftern poſt ; alſo a cut laſt fi 

| name for a man's yard. circle, 

'PIONIE/RS or PIONEERS (s.) thoſe k. 1 
bourers in an army, that are immediately e be 
under the command and direction of the an 5 

engineer, to level roads, caſt up trenches PISMIR 
dig mines, &c. K Salmen 

1 1 devout, godly, religious, dutifyl, 5 — 
oyal, &c. 

PIP (S.) a diſeaſe in Foolt; alſo a ſpct of ÞISS (S.) 
mark upon cards, to diſtinguiſh the valueor PS (V 
worth of one before another. LOOT 

PIPE (S.) an inftrument applied to various uſt, q 0 
and conſequently made of various forms and og: 
matter, ſome of wood, iron, ſtone, lead, &. all. n 

to convey water from one place to another; pls pO- 
of clay, reeds, &c. to ſmoak tobacco thr, veſſ 5 
&c, of wood, ivory, &c, to produce muſical 3 By 
ſounds, '&c. alſo the name of a large veſſel u a OY 
hold wine, brandy, &c. whoſe ſtated quat- PISTOL - 

| tity is 126 gallons ; alſo the name of a gra e p 

roll of records, &c, kept in the court d "ay . 

Chancery, for which purpoſe there is the "OM 05 
Pipe- Office, in which proper clerks make olt PISTOL - 
the leaſes of crown lands, &c. about 1 ( 

PIPE 9 play upon the flute, haut, PISTON 
PI'PER (S.) one who goes about the county Ml 

playing upon a ſmall pipe or muſical inn when b 
ment for the country tolks to dance afth it tak * 
Kc. alſo a boy that cries, &c, or one d hind it 
ſmoaks tobacco thro a pipe, &c, til it dic 
pIPKIN (S.) a ſmall earthen pot with 216 ü 
dle to it, made on purpoſe to boil or lf it in the | 
things in over the fire, : forces the 
PVPPIN” (S.) the name of various fot again, Ec 
pleaſant eating apples. f PIT (8. r 
PIQUANT (A.) ſharp, biting, faytri! fr vations 
flective, poignant, &c. PE... ner's pi 
PIQUE (S.) a grudge, anger, ill-will 298 mine, {alt 
a perſon or thing. ; called coal. 
PIQUE/T- (S.) the name of a game at a Seriprure 
45 the name of a puniſhment uſed m U ſometimes 
army for a crime committed by 2 hate hiding-plac 
which is executed by cauſing the offender name for th, 
Rand on the point of a ftake with ont in a perſon” 
while the contrary hand is tied up a5 a PIT (V. 72 
he con poſſibly reach. that are fred 


PIRACY (S.) robbing in ſhips upon de 


it, 


| 


1 


p1＋ 


; by forcibly taking away a part, or the whole 


of another's cargo, &c. among the Bookſel- 
ters, the tranſcribing or printing the whole 
or a great part of anothers man's book or 
, is thus called. | 
ÞIRATE (S.) ſometimes means a fingle per- 
ſon, and ſometimes a ſhip with het whole 
crew, &c, that goes about robbing or plun-- 


dering any ſhip of any nation whatever they | 


can maſter, 
PIRA/TICAL (A.) 
ner of a pirate, BY 
PISCARY (S.) a market where fiſh are ſold, 
or a place where they are kept; alſo a li- 
cence or privilege to fiſh in a river, pond, &c. 
PISCES (S.) in Afronomy, is the twelfth and 
laſt ſign in the zodiack, in the ſouthern ſemi- 
circle, bordering on Mies; and by the 4/ro- 
gers eſteemed wateriſh, cold, and moiſt, 
the houſe of Jupiter, and exaltation of Ve- 
nus, repreſented on the globe by two fiſhes, 
PISMIRE (S.) a ſmall creature alluded to by 
Salomon in his Proverbs, upon account of its 
prudent laying up corn in ſummer for its 
winter proviſion, ſometimes called an ant. 
PISS (S.) the tale or urine of man or beaſt. 
PISS (V.) to diſcharge nature, or empty the 
bladder of-urine thro' the proper veſſels, 
PI'SS-A-BED (S.) a plant commonly called 
dandelion, that bears a yellow flower, that 
2 upon a pretty ſtrong, large, and long 
ſtalk. 


like to, or after the man- 


PISS-POT (S.) the vulgar name for thoſe 
veſſels that are kept in bed-chambers, &c. 
to urine in, and from thence called chamber- 

Pots. 5 

PISTOL (S.) the ſmalleſt fort of fire-arms, 
carried ſometimes on the ſaddle bow, ſome- 
times in a girdle round the waiſt, ſometimes 
in the pocket, &c. a 

PIs TOL (S.) a French or Spaniſh gold coin 
about 17 ſhillings value. | 

PISTON (S.) that part or member in Pumps, 
Syringes, Se. that works in the cavity of 
the barrel or body, and by exactly fitting it, 
when by the handle or lever it is lifted up, 
it takes off the column of air above or be- 
hind it, and thereby cauſes the water to riſe 
till it diſcharges itſelf at a proper hole, made 
for that purpoſe, as in pumps, or elſe retains 
it in the barrel, as in ſyringes, &c. and alſo 
forces the water out, when puſhed down 
again, &c. 

PIT (S.) any hole, grave, &c. dug in the earth 
for various purpoſes; as, a ſaw-pit, a tan- 


mine, ſalt mine, or oyſter bed, they being 
called coal-pits, ſalt-pars, oyſter-pits, &c, in 
Scripture, it ſometimes means the grave, 
lornetimes hell, and ſometimes the dens or 
hiving-places of wild-beafts, &c. alſo the 
name for the mark that the ſmall-pox leaves 
in a perſon's ſkin, 5 | 

PIT (V.) a Phyſical term for the indentions 
that are frequently made in the ſkin or-fleſh 


6. Y 


7 * . 
ner s pit, Sc. ſometimes means a coal-| 


7 


of thoſe who have the ſmall · pox, and ſeveral 


other puſtulary diſtempers. | 
PVTANCE (S.) a ſmall feaſt or refreſhment 


of food, &c. ſhort allowance, &c. 


PITCH (S:) a. fort of fticky juice, or coarſe 
gum drawn'from fatty or bituminous woods, 
eſpecially pines and firs, by cleaving the tree 
into ſmall portions or billets, which being 
put into a furnace with two openings, in 
one of which the fire is put, the heat"where- 

of forces out the juices, and through the o- 
ther the liquor or pitch is gathered, the ſmoke 
being very intenſe tinges it of the black co- 
lour we commonly ſee it; ſome affirm, that 
tar is the firſt tappings or runnings, and 
prich the laſt or worſt part; it is of excel- 
lent uſe in many caſes phyſically and mecha- 
nically, eſpecially in ſhip-building, &c. Piteb 
acquires different names, according to its 
different preparations, colours and quali- 
ties; as it diſtils ſrom the wood it is called 
barras, the fineſt of which is called galipot, 
and the coarſer marble barras; of the ga- 
lipot is made white, or burgundy piteb, 
when melted with oil of turpentine ; and 
alſo roſin, by boiling it to a proper conſiſ- 
tence, and then making it into cakes ; and 
when burnt and mixed with tar, it compoſes 
what is called blag'” or common pitch, In 
ArchiteFure, it is che particular angle the 
gable-end of a houſe is made to, and of courſe 
the- whole roof of the building. 

PITCH (V.) to daub or ſmear any thing over 
with melted p:tch, Sc. alſo to fix or reſolve 
upon any thing; alſo to reſt or throw down 
any burden ; alſo to fix or faſten in the 
ground, to chuſe a place to build or erect a 
tent, houſe, &&. upon. 


PI'TCHER (S.) an earthen pot with an ear or 


handle, to fetch drink, water, &c. in, ge- 
nerally ſpoken of the larges fort. 


PITCH FORK (S.) an inftrument uſed by 


farmers to Joad their hay, corn, &c. with, 
and by hoſtlers to clean their ftable *with,, 
by carrying away the wet ftraw, dung, &c. 
conſiſting of a wooden pole about five or fix 
foot long, and about gne inch diameter, and 
ſhod at one end with an iron ſtock, and two 
or three large iron prongs or teeth, 


PI'TCH UPON ;(V.) to appoint a perſon or 


time to do a buſineſs, &c, 

PVTCHY (A.) clammy, ſticky, like to, or 
daubed, ſmeared, &c. with pitch. 

PI'TEOUS (A.) ſorry, mean, little worth, 
in a miſerable condition, that deſerves and 
demands compaſſion and aſſiſtance; alſo a 
tender and compaſſionate temper of diſpo- 
ſition, 


PITH (S.) the marrow or inſide of an animal, 


tree, or plant; alſo the ſubſtance or quinteſ- 
ſence of an argument, diſcourſe, book, &c. 


PI/THINESS (S.) fullneſs of marrow or pith 


alſo the nervouſheſs or ſtrength of a ſpeech, - 


diſcourſe, or argument, 
'$8 2 - PITIABLE 
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PITIABLE or PITEOUS (A.) that deſerves . 


pity, compaſſion, help, or aſſiſtance. 

PITIFUL (A.) inclined to compaſſion, ten- 
der-hearted, merciful, &c. alſo mean, baſe, 
ungenerous, &c. : 

PVTILESS (A.) hard-hearted, without com- 
paſſion, wretched, miſerable, without friends. 

PI'TTANCE (S.) an allowance given to 
monks, ſtudents, poor people, &c. for a 
meal or quantity of victuals, that any one 
ſhall eat at one time; alſo ſhort commons, 
or a part of a thing. 

PI'TY (S.) that tenderneſs and concern that 
is excited in a human breaſt, at ſeeing the 
miſeries of our fellow- creatures, which 
breaks out into Kind, condoling expreſ- 
fions, and friendly, comfortable, and uſeful 
actions, whereby the afflictions and miſe- 
ries of the unhappy languiſhers are relieved, 
aſſuaged, and comforted ; this diſpoſition of 
mindq is ſometimes called compaſſhon, and 
ſometimes mercy. 

PI'VOT (S.) ſometimes is called a foot or peg, 
and is that part of a ſpindle that reſts upon a 


plate of braſs, iron, &c, in clock work, and | 


ſo performs ' its revolutions upon the tip or 
end (thereof, which for duration is commonly 
made in a conical form, in order to ſtrengthen 
it, like the peg of a boy's top, &c. 
PVZZLE (S.) in Beaſts, is the inſtrument of 
generation in the males; and particularly ap- 
plied to an ox's or bull's, upon account that 
after the creature is killed, ſkinned, &c. 


the eriſtly part thereof being ſtretched and 
dried, is kept as a whip or inſtrument of 
»uniſhment for horſes, unruly boys, &c. 
PLACABTLITY or PLA!'CABLENESS (S.) 
a diſpoſition of mind that may be moved, 
overcome, perſuaded, appeaſed, &c. 
PLA CABLE (A.) that may be wrought upon, 
appeaſed, perſuaded, or overcome by reaſon, 
intreaty, ſubmiſſion, &c, 
PLA'CARD or PLA'CART (S.) a term uſed 
by foreigners for a proclamation, edict, &c. 
ſet up in al! publick places, by authority of 
the government, whereby they forbid or 
command all their ſubjects to do or forbear | 
ſomething therein expreſſed; it is alſo uſed | 
for a writing or inſtrument of ſafe conduct 
through the dominions of a prince; former- 
ly it Ggnified a licence to hunt or ſhoot 
game, that was otherwiſe ſorbid ; and ſome- 
tim-s it means the ornamental decorations 
of a chamber- door, &c. : 
PLACE (S.) ſometimes means fo much ſpace, 


that a part cer perſon or thing occupies or |. 


takes up ; and ſometimes a particular apart- 
ment deſigned for the putting or arranging 
of particular things in, as books, arms, &c. 
o performing particular buſineſs or offices in, 
es a church is called a place of worſhip, the 
Exchange, a place of trade, &c. ſometimes 
it means the buſineſs or office that a perſon 
is to do, and to which a certain reward is 
annexed, and ſo all ſervants are ſaid to be in 


1 


or out of place; ſometimes it means a fur 


fied town, from whence it is called 
or a weak place, &c, 9 


PLACE (V.) to put in order, or diſpoſe of per. 


ſons and things, ſo as they may beſt d 
the ſeveral offices Arete . —_ 

PLA!/CKET (S.) the ſlit or open part of a wo. 
man's petticoat, | 

PLAD (S.) a particular fort of ſtriped gyg 
much uſed by the Scots, ; 

PLA/FOND or PLA”TFOUND (S.) in Build. 
ing, is \the ceiling of a room, church, & 
whether flat or circular; ſometimes lines 
with plaiſter, boards, &c. and fometimes 
enriched. with paintings and other orng. 
ments; and ſometimes it means the ſofft q 
bottom of the projecture of the larmier of 
the cornice, - 

PLA'GIARISM (S.) the act of ſtealing other 
mens copies, books, or works of learning, 
and publiſhing them for a perſon's own 
who perhaps never wrote or underſtood * 
word of them. 

PLA/GIARY (S.) the thief or perſon that 

ſteals other mens labours, writings, or books, 

and publiſhes them as his own, | 

PLAGUE (S.) any fort of trouble, vexation, or 
affliction whatever; but particularly means 
any univerſal, contagious, or peſtilent dif- 
temper, that afflicts any particular country, 
city, &c. and occafions the inhabitants there 
to die in great numbers, and very ſpeedily. 

PLAGUE (V.) to trouble, torment, grieve, 
or afflict any body by words or actions. 

PLA GUVV (A.) vexatious, very troubleſome, 
grievous, or afflictive. ä 

PLAICE (S.) a fine, flat, ſalt - water fit, 
and which in ſome places are very large and 
broad. | 

PLAIN or PLANE (S.) mathematicaily, means 
any extended flat ſuperficies, of which there 
are great varieties, according to the particu 
lar branch in which it is mentioned, from 
whence fields that have few or no hills ar 
called plains, and ſuch a kingdom or county 
is called a plain country. 

PLAIN (A.) ſmooth, even, without any rig 
gedneſs ; alſo cloth, filk, pictures, &c. only 
without any ornament of flowers, laces, « 
other embeliſhments; alſo honeſt, ſincer, 
hearty, one that tells his mind without k. 
ſerve. . 

Plain Chart, a map or chart, conſtrudel 
upon the principle of the earth's being @ 
extended ſquare or plane, and conſequently 
that the degrees of latitude and longitude 
are equal to one another in all parts, which 
is true only under the equator, and therefor 
they who follow the uſe thereof in Jong 
voyages towards either of the poles, vl 
be ſure to commit great errors; but ſuch 18 
the flupidity of . ſome, and the prevalence 
of cuſtom with others, that this chart is fl 
much uſed, eſpecially by the leſs known 
navigators, Plan 
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| Plain Scale, an excellent mathematical in-- 

y ſtrument, furniſhed with a line of chords, 

o- ſines, tangents, &c. of various ſizes for many 


ſes, eſpecially navigation, Kc. by | 
Pl Table, a mathematical inſtrument, 


1 purpoſely accommodated to the art of ſurveying 
. land, &c. 3 8 5 

&, PLAINNESS (S.) ſometimes means -. 
ned right or open ſpeaking without any reſerve ; 
mes ſometimes the condition of any thing natu- 
a- rally without ornaments or decorations; and 

t or ſometimes the clearneſs or evidentneſs of a 

r of propoſition; and ſometimes the condition of 


a country, &c, without hills, &. 

ther PLAINT (S.) a mourning, bewailing, or com- 
plaining ; and in Lav, is the cauſe or rea- 
fon why one perſon obtains the King's writ, 
or brings his action againſt another. 


lng, 
oun, 


th PLAINTIFF (S.) one who finds fault with, 
that or complains of another; and in Law, is 
ooks, the term for the proſecutor, 
| PLAISTER (S.) a medicine applied outwardly | 
n, or to the ſkin, ſpread or run when melted upon 
means leather, paper, linen, &c. commonly made 
t dif. of oils, fats, &c. mixed with powders of 
untry, gums, wax, &c. according to what the ma- 
hereof lady may be, that it is applied to help or 
y, cure, and therefore goes by various names, 
orient, according to the compoſition, or purpoſe de- 
| figned for; alſo the mortar or - compoſition 
efome, ſpread upon the walls and ceilings of houſes, 
rooms, &c, | 
r fiſh PLAIT (S.) a fold in a garment, &, 
ze and PLAIT (V.) to double up, or lay in folds, as 
| women do their head-clothes, ruffles, petti- 
means coats, &c, 
u there PLAN (S.) a deſign, purpoſe, or contrivance 
particu after what manner any thing ſhall be done, 
i, from executed, or performed; from whence the 
ulls are draughts that Architects make upon paper for 
country directing their building, are called plans, 
becauſe they proportionally contain the area 
ny nip and diviſion of the intended ſtructure according 
c. ally to the uſe, deſign, or ſituation thereof. 
aces, d. LANCHING (S.) in Carpentry, is laying or 
ſincen, covering any room or place with boards for 
hout re- a floor, &c, | 
[LANE (S.) any extended ſmooth ſurface ; 
nſtruded allo the name of a carpenter's tool, with 
dein u | which he ſmooths or ſhaves off the roughneſs 
ſequentl of boards, &c, | 
longitude Plane Number, in Arithmetick, is ſuch an 
8, which one that is conſidered as produced from the 
therefore multiplication of two others one into another, 
in Jong as 16 may be conſidered to ariſe from 8 and 2, 
as, will 7 4 and 4, multiplied together, 
t ſuch b he (V.) to make boards, &c, even, 
revalence 3 &, 
t is fil 5 9 (S.) are wandering ſtars, that 
knowing ny 5 eir proper motion from eaſt to weſt, 
1 Wi not always keep the fame diſtances 
Plan een one another, as the fixed flars do 


in the firmament, each of Which have their 


* 


orb or circle wherein they make their revo- 
Jution ; their number is ſeven, viz. Saturn, 


the Moon; the latter aſtronomers have diſ- 
covered nine other celeſtial bodies, 
they reckon among the number of the pla- 
nets, and call them guards, becauſe they re- 
ſemble their officers that accompany and fol- 
low them, five of which move about Sæturn, 
and four about Fupirer, and thefe are called 
ſatellites ; The neareſt of Jupiter's attendants 
is found very uſeful in fixing the longitudes 
of places, by obſerving when it is eclipſed 
by the ſhadow of Frpicer, The Sum is only 
light of itfelf, the others receive their light 
from him: Aftronomers compute that the 
Sun is 166 times as big as the earth, Saturn 
91, Jupiter 95, Mars much about the ſize of 
the earth, Venus Ps part of it, Mercury 1 

. 2000 
part, and the Mean io: They pretend to ſay, 
that the diſtances of the ſeveral planets from 
the earth are as follows; the Sun, 1,100,0c0 
leagues, Mercury 167,000, the Moon 35,000" 
Venus 64,000, Mars 1,200,900, Jupiter, 


niſhes his courſe in 365 days and almoſt fix 
hours, the Moon is about 29 and an half, Mer- 
cury in about 6 months, Venus in about 18 
months, Mars in 2 years, Jupiter in 12 years, 
and Saturn in 30 years. | 

PLANVMETRY (S. ) the art of meaſuring plam 
ſurfaces, commonly called ſurveying, 

PLA'NISHING (S.) the art of making or lay- 
ing plates of metal very even, flat, and 
ſmooth, fit for the ſeveral artiſts that are to 
work upon them, whether they be filver- 
ſmiths, copper-imiths, engravers, &c. 

PLANISPHERE (S.) is the perſpective repre- 
ſentation of a ſphere or globe upon a plane. 
or flat ſuperficies, according to the ſeveral 
laws or ſyſtems that are elpecially followed 
in deſcribing the ſeveral lines, circles, &c. 
that are drawn upon a celeftial or terreſtrial 
globe, for the purpoſes of geography or aſ- 
tronomy; and theſe are ſome imes called 
maps, charts, or planiſpberes. 

PLANK/ (S.) a pore piece of timber ſawn' 
about two inches thick, more or leſe, for 
various purpoſes, both in building houſes. 
and ſhips, and alſo for other mechanical 
purpoles, ; 

PLA'NKING (S.) ſometimes means the tim - 
ber ſawn into long boards of proper thickneſs 
for floors, laying on ſhips ſides, &c, and 
ſometimes the act of covering the ſides of 
ſhips, tioors, &c. with planks, ; 

PLANO-CO/NVEX (S.) any thing that has 
one five turned, carved, ground, &c, round 
or protuberant, and the other quite flat or 
plain, Sis 

PLANT (S.) is the univerſal name for all ve- 
ax" bodies, whether trees, ſhrubs, or 

erbs, 3 


| PLANT (V.) to ſow or ſet the ſeed=of trees, 
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ſending proper perſons to reſide there, &c. 
PLANTAIN (S.) is an excellent vulnerary 
herb, and is uſeful alſo for internal mala- 
dies, ſuch as ſpitting of blood, running of 
the reins, involuntary urine, &c. and when 
outwardly applied, cleanſes and heals ulcers, 


allays or takes away inflammations, &c. the] 


juice by itſelf, or mixed with the juice of le- 
mons, is an excellent diuretick. 

PLANTA'/TION (S.) ſometimes means a co- 
lony of people ſent out of one nation to ſet- 

- tle in another, where no people, or but few 
native inhabitants are; and ſometimes it 
means only a field, garden, or ſpot of 
ground improved by culture and tillage, to 
produce any particular ſort of commodity 3 
and this eſpecially in a new colony. 


PLANTER (S.) one that manures barren or 


waſte ground, and ſows ſeed, or puts plants 
into it, in order to improve it, and grow 
ſome particular grain, trees, &c. in it, and 
this eſpecially conſidered as done in a wild 
country by a new colony. 

PLA/NTING (S.) the act of ſetting plants, 
ſowing ſeed, & c. ſometimes it means put- 
ting or placing cannon ſo as to defend a 
paſs, fortreſs, &c. or ſoldiers, &c. to lie in 
wait for the enemy, to ſurprize, or hinder 
them from paſſing along a particular way, 
or performing any deſign or enterprize they 
intended; in Architecture, it is the placing 

the firſt courſe of ſolid ſtones on the ma- 
ſonry of the foundation laid level with all 
poſſible exact neſs. | 


' Imperfet? PLANTS (S.) any that really do, or 


at leaſt appear to want both flowers and ſeed, 
as muſhrooms, Moſſes, ſea-weed, &c. 

PLASH (S.) a puddle, or place filled with 
ſtanding water, but not deep, 

PLASH (V.) vulgarly called to fplaſh, is to 
daſh the water ſo with the foot or other- 
wiſe, as makes it fly over or upon a per- 
fon in great quantities of ſmall drops or parts. 

PLA'SHING (S.) in Huſtandry, is a corrup- 

tion of plaiting, bending, or interweaving 
the boughs or green withs in hedges, ſo as 
to ſtrengthen them. 

PLA'SHY (A.) full of puddles, or ſhallow 
«ſtanding waters. 

PLA'STER or PLA'/ISTER (S.) mortar, &c. 

made up fit for coverihg walls, ceilings, &c. 
alſo ſalve ſpread upon cloth, leather, &c. to 
cover and heal a wound or ſore. 

PLA'STER or PLAFSTER (V.) to daub or 
fmear a wall, &c. over with mortar, &c. alſo 
to cover a wound, ſore, &c. with ſomething 
ſpread upon cloth, -leather, &c, . 

PLA STER-OF-PARIS (S.) a particular fort 
of foſſil- ſtone, ſomewhat of the nature of 


lime, and uſed by the Figure-makers in mold- 


ing, making of ſtatues, &c. 
PLASTICK VIRTUE or POWER (S.) the 
power of forming or making any thing ; 
and by the Philoſophers, is applied to the 


&c. alſo to raiſe a new colony of people by 


PLAT (S.) in a Ship, is a flat rope made of 


PLAT (V.) to weave matting, &c, - 
PLAT-BAND (S.) in ArchiteFure, is any 


PLATE (S.) ſometimes means a ſmall difh, 


PLA'TED (A.) covered over with thin metal, 
PLATFORM (S.) a draught or defign of any 


PLATO'NICK (A.) any thing like to, or a. 


PLA'/TONISM (S.) the philoſop 


PLA 


virtue.or power of generation, either of al. 
mals, plants, &c. | 


rope-yarn, to keep the cable from galling 
and to cover the flooks of the anchor to 
keep the fore-ſheet from galling againd. i 
ſometimes it means a ſmall piece of ground 
laid out for a garden; and ſometimes ruſſe- 
&c. wove together, to be laid on flocrs &, 
to keep the houſe clean in wet weather. 


ſquare moulding, whoſe height exceeds its 
3 and ſometimes means only the 

ſs or fillets between the flutings of co- 
lumns; with the Gardeners, it is a border or 
bed of flowers, or a border along a wall er 
the ſide of a parterre. 


made of metal, earth, &c. for people to eit 
their victuals out of; and ſometimes it means 
all ſorts of ſilver veſſels, whether pots, bon, 
cups, ſpoons, diſhes, &c, that a nobleman or 
gentleman has both for uſe and grandeur, 


whether gold, filver, copper, &c. 


thing, eſpecially of a building: alſo a row 
of beams which ſupport the timber-work of 
a roof; alſo a ſort of terraſs-walk upon the 
top of a building; and in Var, is a plan 
place prepared on the ramparts to eret a 
battery of cannon upon; in a Ship, it 1s 
what is alſo called the orlope, where the 
wounded men are taken care of, 


ter the manners or opinions of Plato the 
philoſopher, | 

Platonick Bodies, are five regular geometr- 
cal bodies or ſolids, terminated on all fide 
by equal planes, and whoſe ſolid angles ae 
alſo equal, wiz. the cube, the pyramid cr 
tatrahedron, the octahedron, the dodecibe: 
dron, and the icofi hedron. 

Platonick Love, a pure intellectual Jove 
ſpiritual affection, ſubſiſting between periom 
of the ſame or a different ſex, free from al 
natural deſires and inclinations of fruition 
intereſt, or advantage, regarding only tit 
beauties of the mind. | 
Platonick Year, is that period of time that 
the equinoxes take to finiſh their rerolotin 
at the end of which the ſtars and confteli- 
tions have the ſame place with regard to ne 
equinoxes, that they had at firſt ; Tych! ſays 
this year or period requires 25816 common 
years to compleat it, Ricciolus 2592, 2 
Caſſini 24800, at the end of which * 
imagined there would be a total nd na 
renovation of the whole creation. 1 

hical or mo! 


opinions and doctrines of Plato, many 2 
which are ſuppoſed to have been my : 
the ſcriptures immediately, eſpecially fro 

book of Gene _ 
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PLA 
PLATONIST (S.) a follower or profeſſor of 
the doctrines or opinions of Plato, | 
PLATOON or PELOTON (S.) in an Amy, 
is a ſmall ſquare body of muſketeers, ſuch 
as is uſed to be drawn out of a battalion of 
foot, when they form the hollow ſquare to 
ſtrengthen the angles. ; 
PLA/TTER (S.) a broad wooden diſh, or 
ſhallow bowl, uſed by Cozks to take up meat, 
puddings, &c. out of cauldrons; alſo to put 

| bread in and cut it, to ſave the crumbs from 
falling upon the floor, ; 
PLA/TTER-FAC'D (A.) with a very broad, 
hard-featured face. : 


PLAU'SIBLE (A.) ſomething that appears to | 


be probable, likely, fair, juſt, or deſerving 
of ſucceſs and praiſe, 

PLAU/SIBLENESS or PLAUSIBCLTT (S.) 
the appearance or probability of ſucceſs, the 
likelihood that a thing is honeſt, fair, and 
juſt, | 

PLAY (S.) a ceſſation from common ordinary 
labour, and diverting one's ſelf at ſome ſport 
or recreation, as bowls, &c. alſo the repre- 
ſentation of an hiſtory, &c, upon a ſtage by 
proper perſons who are habited as the na- 

ture of the thing requires, and pronounce 
dialogues or ſpeeches ſuitable or fir for ſuch 
perſonages as they repreſent. 

PLAY (V.) to ſport or divert one's ſelf at ſome 
game or recreation, 

PLAY'-DAY- (S.) an holy-day, or time of 
publick rejoicing, "eſpecially ſpoke of thoſe 
times allowed ſchool-boys to leave their books, 
and divert themſelves with innocent diver- 
fions, for the exerciſe of their bodies, and re- 
creation of their minds, 

PLAY'ER (S.) is ſometimes underſtood to fig- 
nify one who repreſents upon a ſtage a king, 
or other perſonage, according as the ſubject 
requires; and ſometimes one who is a party 
in a ſport or game, | 

PLAYS (S.) by this term the ancients under- 
ſtood all manner of diverſions whatever; 
thoſe that were performed with ſcenes, &c. 
as ours now are, were of four ſorts, wiz. 
tragedy, comedy, ſatyr, and farce, which 
began at Rome about the 589th year of the 
city; thoſe inſtituted in honour of Apollo 
were occaſioned by the writings of Marcus 
the ſoothſayer, who aſſured them, that 
Apollo, in return for the honour, would 
overthrow their enemies; at this ſolemnity 
there was an ox and two goats ſacrificed, 


e l attended with crowns on their 
eaus ; the ceremony be by a pompous 
proceſſion of the ra hs _ "4 
the ſtatues of the moſt illuſtrious perſons, 
the Roman ladies making the tour of the 
Circus in their coaches, which were ſome- 
times drawn by elephants; there were many 
forts of play , ſome called Tran plays, con- 
fiſting of horſe races and exerciſes of the 
youth, under a proper head or captain, 


ſtituted in honour of Cy 


wherein the utmom doxterity was praciliied 


PLA 


of turning or counter-marching, &c, ac- 
cording to the warlike diſcipline of thoſe 
times; the Flays of Ceres were inſt tuted to 
pleaſe the lad.es, who from the 12th to the 
20th of were clad in white, and, in 
imitation of that goddeſs, went with a torch 
in their hands, as if in ſearch of her daugh- 
ter Proſerpine ; the men were alſo clad in 
white robes, and many different exerciſes 
were performed in the circus ; the plays of 
the capi oline were alſo another fort of ſo- 


lemn horſe-races, wreſtlings, &c. here. were 


alſo concerts of muſick performed by the 
beſt maſters, rehearſals of poems, and other 
trials of wit, by the beſt poets and orators ; 
thoſe who came off conquerors had branches 
of palm, and crowns dreſſed up with r'b- 
bands; the 77 of the circus were called 
the grand or chief plays or ſports, as being 
the moſt antient, and performed with the 
greateſt pomp and charge, which conſiſted 
of boxing with the ceſtus, which were grant- 
lets plated with iron, or with ſwords, clybs, 
lancets, or javelins, to which were added 
fencing, and fighting with wild beaſts, which 


laſt two ſports were performed by none but 


ſlaves upon account of the danger; there 
were alſo races in chariots, leaping on the 
level ground, alſo f.om an aſcent down- 
wards, or from a deſcent upwards, playing 
with quoits, bows, &c. and all the ways of 
fighting at a diſtance, horſe racing, chariot- 
fighting, and naval engagements ; the plays 
of Flora were ſo offenſive, that they were 
forced to be. put down, common women ap- 
pearing publickly naked, and in the night- 
time ran about with links in their hands, 
dancing in laſcivious poſtures to the ſound of 
muſical inſtruments, and ſinging immodeſt 
ſongs ; the Funeral Plays, were ſports in ho- 
nour of the dead, and to fatisfy their ghoſts, 
conſiſting of prize-fightings at or near the 
funeral pile, which was introduced inſtead of 
ſacrificing ſlaves to the ghoſts of the deceaſ- 
ed; at the Mqalęſian 225 which were in- 
ele, the mother of 
the gods, the Romag ladies danced before the 
altar of the goddeſs, and then feaſted with 
great frugality and modeſty ; the magiſtrates 
celebrated this feaſt in their purple robes, 
and the ſlaves were not permitted to be pre- 
ſent ; in the Pyrrbick Plays, the young ſoldi- 
ers armed with ſwords and bucklers made of 
box-tree, took ſeveral turns in dancing, and 
made divers motions, which repreſented the 
different charges of battalions ; they alſo ex- 
hibited, by their geſtures, all the full duties 
of ſoldiers in war, how an enemy ought to 
be attacked, a ſword managed in combat, a 
dart thrown, and an arrow ſhot, during 
which the muſick both animated the ſoldiers, 
and diverted the ſpectators with the ſound of 
many flutes, &c, Beſides theſe, there were 
many others inſtituted in honour of ſome 
deity by an actor upon a. ſtage, 
85 Ss 4 - PLEA 


PLE 
PLEA (S.) a reaſon or excuſe for doing or 
forbearing ſomething; and in Lav, is what 
either tlie plaintiff or defendants alledge for 
themſelves in court. 
Foreign Plea, is ſuch matter that is pro- 
duced as evidence in one court, that may 
be tried or diſputed in another. | 
PLEAD (V.) to excuſe, defend, alledge, or 
bring ſomething in mitigation, or abatement 
of an accuſation. : 3 
PLEA/DER (S.) one who makes it his buſineſs 
to defend or excuſe perſons in courts of judi- 


cature, commonly called a counſellor or bar- 


riſter at law; alſo any one that intercedes in 
the behalf of another, either to prove his in- 
nocence, or to mitigate his crime. 
PLEA'DING (S.) in Laze, is putting in an al- 
legation, and ſupporting it with evidence 
alſo excuſing or defending a perion or thing. 
Common PLEAS (S.) are the allegations'or ſuits 
_ are held or had between common per- 
ons. 
Pleas of the Crown, are thoſe ſuits that are 
in the king's name for offences committed 
againſt his crown and dignity. | 


Clerk of the Pleas, is an officer in the Ex- 


ſued, upon any action whatever. 
PLEA SANT (A.) agreeable or diverting to the 
ſenſes, good-humoured, open, or free. 5 


PLEA/SANTNESS (S.) delightfulneſs, agreea- 


bleneſs, open-heartedneſs, &c. 

PLEA'SANTRY (S.) joking, merry, free con- 
verſation. 

PLEASE (V.) to ſatisfy or give content to a 
perſon, to humour or do what another de- 
ſires. 

PLEA'/SING (A.) any thing that is delightful 

or ſatisfactory. ä 

PLEA/SINGNESS (S.) of a delightful or ſatis- 


cheguer, that has an office, wherein all the 
officers of that court ought to ſue, and be 


11 


PLEVADES (S.) the poets name for + 
ſtars upon the breaſt of the ſign 
whom they have feigned to be the 
of Atlas and Pleione, and ſay, that Jupiter 
placed them in the heavens; at their riſne ir 
is frequent for ſtorms to riſe, and great mimt 
to fall, which is about the vernal equinox ; 
bo h the antients and moderns have made k 
plerades of poets each for their own country, 

PLENARY (A.) full, perfect, comyleat, of 
abſolute power or authority to do any thing, 


he feren 
Taury, 
daughters 


} PLE!/NIPO or PLENIPOTE/NTIARY (S.) an 


ambaſſador or perſon inſtructed or autho- 

rized to treat of, and conclude a treaty, or 
| other publick affair, for a prince, Rate, or 

kingdom, ; | 

PLENIST (S.) the name of a philoſopher that 
maintains there is in nature no vacuum, 

PLE'NITUDE (S.) fulneſs, abundance, more 
than enough. 

PLENTEOUS (A.) fruitful, abounding in 

| quantity. | " 

PLE/NTEOUSNESS, PLE/NTIFULNESS, or 
PLENTY (S.) great abundance of any thing, 
eſpecially applied to corn, &c. for the ſupoort 
of man's life and health, 

PLE'ONASM (S.) a Rhetorical figure, where- 
by more words are uſed to expreſs an action 
than is, abſolutely neceſſary, or reiteration of 
the matter, thereby to cauſe it to have a 
greater influence upon the hearers than it 

_ otherwiſe would have. 

 PLE'THORY (S.) in Phyſich, is when a per- 
ſon has more good blood in his veins than is 
neceſſary, whereby they are over-ſtretched, 
or ſometimes burſt. 

PLEU'/RISY (S.) a diſeaſe that riſes from an 
inflammation of the membrane called plus, 
or that which incloſes the breaſt and its en- 
trails, attended with a continual fever, and 
ſtitches in the ſides, difficulty of breathing 
and ſometimes ſpitting of blood. 


factory quality or nature. 
PLEA/SURABLE (A.) delightful, agreeable, 
&c. 


PLEASURE (S.) any thing that excites the* ag | 
ſatisfaction in the PLVYABLENESS or PLYANTNESS (S.) the 


; 


} condition of any thing that is eafily bent, &, 


paſſions of joy, delight, or 
mind, 

PLEA'SURE (V.) to oblige; or comply with 
the humour, deſire, or requeſt of another, 
&c. | 

PLEBE'IAN (A.) ſomething that belongs to the 
lower, or leſs cultivated claſs of people. 

PLEDGE (V.) to pawn, or leave ſomething 
in the hands or poſſeſſion of another, for 


the performance of ſome covenant, or the- 


payment of a ſum of money; alſo to drink 
by way of anſwer to another, that paid his 
reſpects to you. 

PLEDGE (S.) any thing left in the poſſeſſion of 
another, as a ſecurity for the periormance of 
ſome contract. | 

PLEDGET or PLE'CET (S.) in Surgery, is a 
tent to put into a wound, being firſt dipped 
in hot ſalve; or a flat rag made up to put 


PLT ABLE or PLVANT (A.) limber, or ef 


to be wrapped round the finger, &c. I f 


a gentle or compliable nature or diſpoſition, 


PLIGHT (S. ) the ſtate or condition of ay perſon 
or thing, : 
PLIGHT (V.) to give or aſſure ore 5 po- 


| miſe or word, for the performance of any 


thing. 
PLIYMOUTH (S.) in Devonſpire, ſituated upen 
| the mouth of the Plime, between two Jag 

inlets of the ſea, in the bottom of a Jarge 
bay, which is encompaſſed with hills, and 
the ſhore is ſteep and rocky, but the an- 
chorage good; at the entrance is a a 
rock, which has been fatal to many ſhips; 
it is now grown very large and populous 
(tho* about two centuries ago it Was only 
an inconſiderable village, inhabited only by 
fiſhermen) this was effected principally by 
the means of its commodious and ſaſe 8. 


upon the orifice of a vein after letting blood. 


1 


ven, which admits ſhips of the laręeſt ge 
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act, and well watered, having freſh 
5 t to it ſeven miles; at the diſ- 
ſolution of abbies, &c. king . Henry VIII. 
{old the patronage of the church, and the 
lordhip of the borough, to the corporation; 
the remarkables of this town are, I. The 
caſtles and forts, which king Charles II. 
turned into the modern form, and made it 
into a ſtrong. citadel, which is commonly 
gariſoned with two companies of ſoldiers, 


LA 
under the command of a governor and lieu- 


tenant, and contains a large magazine, five 


regular baſtions, and 165 guns; but the 


town's greateſt ſecurity are the forts. about 
the entrance of the harbour, wherein are 
about 100 guns more. 2. The dock, which 
is near two miles off the citadel, which is 
made exceedingly commodious for building 
and repairing large ſhips, and alſo exceed- 
ing pleaſant to look on, and walk in. 3. Two 
very fine and large churches, with good re- 
venues affixed to them. The government of 
the corporation conſiſts of a mayor, 12 al- 
dermen, and 20 common-council men 
they have alſo a recorder and town-clerk ; 
when a new mayor is to be, choſe the act - 
ing mayor, and the aldermen, elect two 
perſons, who are called alfurers, and the 
common-council. chuſe two more; theſe four 
appoint a jury of 36, who elect the. new 
mayer; the acting mayor and his predeceſ- 
for, and the two ſenior aldermen, are al- 


members to parliament, who are choſe by 
the freemen and freeholders of the bo- 
rough; here are three markets weekly, wiz. 
on Monday, Thurſday and Saturday, the 
toll of which, and of, the corn, yarn, &c, 
alſo the profits of the mill, and the rent of 
the ſhambles, all which together are now 
very conſiderable, betong to the corporation, 
but are farmed for 160 J. per annum, and that 
applied to the maintenance of the mayor's 
kitchen; diſtant from London 184 computed, 
and 215 meaſured miles. C 
LIMPTON (s.) in Devonſhire, fituated on a 
branch of the Plim, a borough town, that | 
is pretty populous, and ſends two members 
to parliament; its market is weekly on Satur- 
day; Ciſtant from Londen 180 computed, and 
220 meaſured miles. 
INTH or PLINT (S.) in Architecpure, is a 
Juare, flat member, and is what ſore call 
he foundation of a column ; alſo two or three 
pow's of bricks projecting from the plane of a 
ral, or any flat, kigh moulding. 
- (V.) to 80 on in one conſtant road, to 
treſh, or ftrive earneſtly to accompliſh any 
be, to ſtudy hard, | 

KING (S.) always being at work, or 
DT GY upon, or contriving of buſineſs, 

Ay 3 againſt a king, prince, 
deck of wr e deſign carried on, or the 
play; alſo a piece of ground 


den without ſtriking ſail; the ſtieets are 


ways juſtices of the peace; they ſend two 


PLU 


draught or ſurvey of land, or buildings. 

PLOT (V.) to conſpire, contrive, aſſemble, 
or do any thing againſt the life, perſon, or 
dignity of a king or prince, or againſt the 
intereſt or regular government of a ſtate, or 
kingdom; alſo to lay down the out-lines of a 
field or eſtate, according to its true fituation 
and meaſure. — PESTS! 

PLO'TTER (S.) a conſpirator or traitor a- 
gainſt the lite of a king, &c. or ſubverter of 
the eſtabliſhed laws and governmeat of any 
ſtate, 

PLOYVER (S.) an eatable fow], ſomewhat larger 
than a pigeon, . 

PLOUGH or PLOW (S.) the inſtrument where- 
with farmers break. up the ground, in order to 
ſow their ſeed or grain; alſo an engine where- 
with book-binders cut the leaves or edges of 
their books ſmooth. ; 

PLOU'GHING (S.) ſometimes ſignifies break- 

ing or turning up the ground with a plough; 

and ſometimes failing or paſſing through the 
water in a ſhip, 

PLOU'GHMAN (S.) one who works with, 

directs or keeps the plough in order, ſo that 

the horſes or oxen may go along regularly. 

PLUCK (V.) to draw or take away by force, or 

with a ſudden twitch, 

PLUCK (S.) a ſudden twitch or pull; alſo 

eatable part of the entrails of a calf, ſheep, 

&c, ſuch as the heart, lights, and liver all 


together. 
PLUG (S.) any thing drove into a water-pipe, 
to ſtop the water from flowing out when it is 
not wanted, 

PLUM (S.) any pulpy or fleſhy fruit, that 
contains only one feed or kernel, incloſed 
in a hard ſhell, vulgarly called a ſtone, 
ſuch as damſons, bullace, apricots, peaches, 
&c. alſo raiſins, currants, &c. go by this 
name, 

PLU'MAGE (S.) the feathers of any fowl ; alſo 
a bunch or parcel of long feathers t ed up toge- 
ther for ornaments, 

PLU'/MBER or PLU'MMER (S.) one who 
makes pipes for water, &c. covers houſes or 
churches, or does any other ſort of work in 
lead. | 

PLU'/MBERY (S.) the work or trade of the 
plumber, ſuch as making leaden pipes or 
ciſterns for water; alſo the work-houſe where 
they caſt or prepare their work. 0 
PLU'MBET or PLUMMET (S.) ſometimes is 
uſed for the inſtrument or lead uſed in plumb- 
ing a wall, ſounding a river, &c. and ſome- 
times for the ſmall leaden inſtrument writing- 
maſters uſe to rule lines in the books of the 
young ſcholars with, to keep their writing 
ſtraight or even. 


PLU'MBING (S.) trying whether a wall, &c, 


is built upright or perpendicular by an inſtru- 
ment ſor that purpoſe. 


PLUYMRB LINE (S.) a line fixed in a ſtraight 


ruler or level, with a piece of lead tied to the 
end of it to draw it ſtrait, to ſee or try 
whether 


ured for a building or garden; alſo the | 


IL U | OC 


whether a wall, Kc. is built ſtraight, or per-] Epirus, from whence he got much vel: 


endicular. he is repreſented lame when he comes tongs foul 
PLU'MB-TREE (S.) any tree that bears plumbs, | a perſon, but with wings, that enable hm © | with 
of which there are great variety. fly away very faſt, to intimate the difficuly ren 
PLUME (S.) a bunch or parcel of feathers, | that mortals have in getting riches, and how PO'CK 
commonly oſtriches, made up to be worn as | eafily they may loſe them; he is alſo fad ty York] 
ornaments, ſometimes to men, &c. and ſome- be blind, upon account of conferring his viſt diftar 
times to coaches, horſes, hearſes, &c. oftener upon the baſeſt, and negleQing the meaſ; 
PLUME (V.) to pull off the feathers from any moſt meritorious, ock 
bird, &c, PL (V.) to wait or ſtand at a common or . flictec 
PLU'MING (S.) ſometimes means a hawk's | pointed place to get buſineſs, as watermen 2 POCO 
ſtripping or pulling off the feathers of a fowl | publick ſtairs, porters at ſettled benches, coach. nutior 
which he has caught; and ſometimes a per-] men and carmen at ſtationed plying-place; Joined 
ſon's priding, boaſting, or bragging of ſome | allo to be very diligent in bufineſs, or futiny what 
great advantage that is or may be expected] in learning. 2 POD (S. 
from a perſon or thing. PLY'ERS (S.) ſometimes means a ſmall par as of 

- PLUMP (A.) fleſhy, round, and full. of nippers or tongs, uſed by clockmaken PO'DAC 


PLU'MPNESS (S.) the condition of a perſon | and other, artificers ; ſometimes perſons thy PO/DDE 
or other creature that is full of fleſh, fat and | wait for employ in their honeſt calling, 2 beans, 
jolly. | Watermen, coachmen, carmen, porters, &, OEM 
PL UNDER (V.) to rob, ſpoil, or take away by and ſometimes thoſe vicious perſons or was o_ ding 
violence, what is the property of another, as | that either walk the ſtreets, or attend bar) PO'ESY 
ſoldiers do from the inhabitants of towns or | houſes, &c. RE ; | poſing | 
cities they have conquered, PLY'ING (S.) yielding, bending, giving wy, languag 
PLUNDER (S.) any fort of goods, or ſpoil taken | or wrapping eafily round a thing; alb yi; a thoſe 
by war from an enemy, 1 ing or attending at a common ſtand or fla YT of 
PLUNDERER (S.) one who openly robs, or | for employment, as watermen, hach | th ($ 
violently takes away another perſon's goods or | coachmen, carmen, and porters do; ah N ir 
property, eſpecially in war. ; the earneſt and diligent application that a wy 
PLUNGE (V.) to jump, throw, or dip a perſon | perſon makes to any thing; alſo the cont one who 
over head in the water, or haſtily and raſhly to] nually ſupplyiug a perſon or engine with "on : 
run one's ſelf or another into trouble, dan- | quor, &c. ; 1 
ger, &c. 5 PNEUMA'TICK ENGINE (S.) an inftrunal CK 
PLUNGE (S.) any fort of trouble, difficulty,] commonly called an air-pump, uſed to in 3 
vexation, grief or affliction. . the ſeveral properties of the air. Ke, 5 ; 
PLU'/RAL (A.) more than one, of or belonging P PNEUMA'TICKS (S.) the doctrine and eb 3 per! 
to a great many. riments of the gravitation and preſſur | NT 5 
PLU'R ALIST (S.) a Lao term for a clergyman | elaſtick and compreſſible fluids, eſpecialy i a 55 ed 
that has ſeveral livings at one tine. air; among the School Divines, it is the He on 
PLURA'/LITY (S.) means univerſally many] trine of ſpirits, as God, angels, mens io 8 . 
things of one ſort or kind, or elſe only two] &c. called alſo Pneumatolgy. 4 «dats 
or more ſpiritual livings in the poſſeſſion, | PNEUMO'NICKS (S.) any fort of uy ul, | Nena 
and for the profit of one perſon, rector, or] that help, prevent, or cure diſeaſes d f ere 
doctor. lungs, or help free reſpiration or breathing ON ys 
PLUS (S.) the name of an algebraick affirma- | POACH (S.) a clandeſtine and illegal methl ns 
tive character +, and is the Latin word for] killing the, game, ſuch as hares, par 0187 6 
the quantity more, univerſally. c. alſo a particular method of e | 
PLUSH (S.) a fort of manufacture in imitation | by breaking them into a ſpoon, and} 

ol velvet, ſaving that it is ſometimes made of | ing them through. - 
hair; and with the Botaniſts, it is the thrum in] POA CHER (S.) one that practiſes ibi 
the middle of roſes, anemonies, &c. thods to catch or deſtroy the game. , 
PLU'TO or PLU!TUS (S.) by the Poets, ſaid to] POCK (S.) may mean either the 2 h 
be the ſon of Saturn, and brother to Jupiter or the dent ſuch ſcab leaves in the 7 ö 1 

and Neptune, to whom the dominion of hell] the ſmall-pox, ſwine-pox, and other 3 
was given as his portion, heaven and the ſeal eaſes, —_—_ T5 

being given to his brothers ; he is repreſented PO'CKET (S.) a purſe or little 8 J ticks, as in 

in a chariot drawn by four black horſes, | made in peoples garments, to jos a; the 
with a hunch of keys in his hand, intimat- money, watches, or other 7% 10 eaſt, _ © 
ing that he had the command of the key of | them; alſo the quantity of ©: are thoſe in v 
death, that the horſes ran through the four | wool. oy thin interſect, ca] 
ages of men; he is ſaid to have raviſhed | PO'CKETTING (S.) pro a tin and the inte; 
Froſerpine, the daughter of Ceres, and to be] one's pocket; alſo the applying an prime vertic 
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the firſt inſtitutor of funeral ſolemnities; he a private uſe that belongs to the public a EL Boe, 
| in ſometimes confounded with Plates, the PO/CKINESS (s.) the fate « 4 3 
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ah; . ; ulatz 
diſeaſe, occaſioned by unpure copulation 
* _ perſons that have the diſeaſe called the 
0 
Trench pox. ; 2 
1 7 POICKLINGTON (S.) in the Eaſt Riding of 
1 Yorkſhire 5 the market is weekly on Saturday; 


diftant from London 152 computed, and 183 
meaſured miles. 25 
ock or PO/CKIFIED (A.) tainted or af- 
flicted with the diſtemper called the pox, 
POCO (A.) a Mufical term, ſignifying dimi- 
nution or making the word to which it is 
joined ſomewhat leſs, as poco allegro is ſome- 
what ſlower than allegro. 


as of peaſe, beans, &c. 
pODAGRA (S.) the gout in the feet. 
PO/DDERS (S,) thoſe people that gather peaſe, 
beans, &c. 
POEM (S.) a piece compoſed in verſe or ac- 
cording to the rules or laws of poetry. 


: *. PO'ESY or PO'ETRY (S.) the art of com- 

nh | poſing in verſe according to the nature of the 
: language uſed, and the beſt rules and uſages 
152 of thoſe that have exerciſed themſelves in this 


way of writing. 

POET (S.) a man that writes any thing va- 
luable in verſe. . 

POETA'STER (S.) a pretender to rhymes, but 

one who is wholly unacquainted with the laws 

or true nature of poetry. 8 

PO'ETESS (S.) a ſhe or woman poet. 

POE/TICK or POE TICAL (A.) after the 


infrunat % 

1 1 manner, or according to the rules or laws of 
poetry; in compoſitions for the Stage, when 
11 each perſon is rewarded or puniſhed as the 
bret | crimes or virtues they have committed or 
zt practiſed deſerve, it is called poetical juſtice; 
: the l in Aſfronomy, the poets made three ſorts of 
* riſing or ſetting of the ſtars, as they ſtood re- 
lated to the ſun, which they called coſmical, 
F weiin acronical, and heliacal ; which ſee. ö 
ales of it OI'GNANT (A.) ſharp, tart, biting, ſaty- 

wrt rical, witty, cunning, &c. | 
1 meh 1 (S.) a ſharp-pointed ſword or 

os agger. | 

1 VINT (S.) mathematically, is the beginning 
id jut or termination of a line, and conſequently 
cannot be divided; in common, the ſharp end 
iel of any thing, as of a needle, pin, &c. is 
g called the point; alſo the matter or ſubject 
vralent l upon which any debate is made, or ariſes ; 
he feb alſo an old-faſhioned ſort of lace uſed by wo- 
ther kd men for various purpoſes, &c. alſo the very 
cant or moment of time a thing is done in ; 
bag, l it is alſo uſed in many parts of the Mathema- 
t or ü bicks,. as n A®ronomy, Geography, and Nawi- 
3» en; the four cardinal points are the north, 
af 2 eaſt, weſt, and ſouth ; ſo the ſolſtitial Points 
are thoſe in which the equator and the ecliptick 
yy thin þ Interſect, called the north and ſouth points; 
"ary tif and the interſections of the horizon with the 
public prime vertical, called the [eaſt and weſt points; 
donn o 7 Per ſpective, the point of fight, diſtance 
nc contingence, &c are what regulate the 


Whole of that ſcience, 


POD (S.) the huſk or ſhell of any fort of pulſe, 


POL 
POINT (V.) to direct to a matter or perſt 
either with the finger, &c. or by words; alſu 
to make proper ſtops, in periods or ſentences, 


in a piece of writing, &c, 
Language, it is to make certain marks that 
fupply or ſtand for vowels ; great diſputes 
have been made among the learned abont the 
antiquity of them. 


POINT- BLANK (S.) in Gunnery, is the ſhot - 
of a piece of ordnance leyelled in a direct or 


horizontal line, without finking or raiſing 
the muzzle, whoſe greateft range in com- 
mon pieces is not above 180 paces ; in vu 


tive aſſertion , of any thing; a point in Heral- 
dry, is when two piles are borne in a coat. of 
arms, ſo as to have their points meet together 
in ſome. part of the eſcutcheon. 

POISE (V.) to weigh with the hand, to pro- 
portion, or make weights equal. 

.POVSON (S.) a deſtructive quality inhering 
either in the juices of an animal, an herb, 
or a tree, &c. or in the compoſition of a 
mineral, &c. which renders it mortal to thoſe 
who take It, eſpecially in conſiderable quan- 
tities ; there are certain poiſons that affect 
man in the moſt dreadful manner, and at 
the ſame time are perfect anodynes to other 
animals, as mandragora kills men and feeds 
hogs, and hemlock, tho' a very deadly weed 
to man, is as ſalutary to goats, buſtards, &c. 
and ſo of many others. 

POISON (V.) to give a perſon a doſe of a 
deadly compoſition, or to mix or infuſe the 
like into wells, ſprings, &c, to hurt hoſe 
who drink thereof; alſo to inſtil bad princi- 
ples into a perſon, and ſpoil his morals, &c. 

POISONOUS (A.) mixed with, or of the 
nature of poiſon, hurtful, deadly, deftruc- 
tive, | 

POI'SONOUSNESS (S.) the nature or quality 
of any thing that is deſtructive to the health, 
life, or well-being of any perſon or ſtate. 

POKE (S.) a bag, poket or fack, to put any 
thing in. 

POKE (V.) to go groping along in the dark, 
or like a blind perſon, 

POKER (S.) a fire inſtrument commonly 
made of iron, to rake or raiſe the fire with, 
to make it burn clear ; alſo a burleſque name 
for a ſword, and for a perſon that hunts into 
all the holes and corners, &c. of a houſe ; 
alſo an old fumbling fellow. 

POLAR (A.) ſomething belonging or relating 
to the poles of the world. 

Polar Circles, in Aſftronemy or Geography, 


Cc. are two leſſer circles of the ſphere parallel 


to the equator, at the diſtance of 23 degrees 
and a half from the poles of the world, one 
on the north ſide, and the other on the ſouth 
ſide of the equator, 

POLE (S.) ſometimes fignifies barely a long 
ſtaff or ſtick, and ſometimes a land meaſure 
of the length or ſpace of five yards and a 


half, or 16 feet and a half; with the A/ro- 


nomers, 
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nomers, Geographers, Ic. the points that the 
imaginary axis of the world or any particular 


globe turns upon, are called the poſes, and 
with us the one is called the north, and the 


other the ſouth pole; alſo in any moveables | 


+ 


that proceed in their proper orbits, ſo many 
double poles are to be conceived ; thus the 
poles of the horizon are the zenith and nadir, 
let the ſituation be what it will; the pol.s of 
the meridian, the two points of the riſing and 
ſetting of the equator in the horizon; ſo the 
poles cf the equinoctial colure are the two 
ſolſtitial points of Cancer and Capricorn, and 
the poles of the ſolſtitial colure, the two equi- 
noctial points, Aries and Libra, Sc. In Op- 
ticks, that part or point where the glaſs is 
thickeſt in a convex, and thinneſt in a con- 
cave glaſs, is called the pole of the glaſs. 

PO'LE-AX (S.) an inftrument that the exe- 
cutioner ſtrikes off the heads of traitors 

4 with, &c. 

PO'LE-CAT (S.) a wild cat, ſomewhat larger 
than a common houſe cat. 

POLE/MICK or POLE/MICAL (A.) that fort 
of divinity that is wholly concerned in con- 
troverſy. 

POLE MIC RS (S.) diſputations or arguings at 
univerſities, &c. or treatiſes or books wrote 
upon the ſubjects of controverſy in divinity, 

POLE STAR (S.) one of the ſecond magni- 
tude, the laſt in the tail of the confteilation 
called the Little Bear; its nearneſs to the 
north pole cauſes it never to ſet to thoſe in 
the northern hemiſphere, and therefore is 
called the ſeaman's guide. ; 

PO/LICY or PO/LITY (S.) the ſyſtem of laws, 
orders or regulations of a ſtate; alſo the good 
management of a perſon's private affairs; 
alſo ſubtilty, cunning, artifice, &c. 

PO'LICY (S.) in Trade, is an inſtrument or 
writing, whereby a company or fingle perſon 
-obliges themſelves or himſelf to make good 
any damage that may happen to a houſe or 
goods by means of fire, or of ſhips and their 
cargoes againſt the dangers of the ſea, &c, for 
the conſideration of à premium or ſum of 
money, commonly paid down at the time of 
making the inſurance. 

PO'LISH (V.) to improve a perſon's mind and 
manners by education, &c, alſo to render 

- ſmooth, bright, or curious by burmithing, 
as plate, copper, &c. 

PO/LISWORTH (S) in Warwickfhrre, had 

formerly a market weekly on Thuriday, but 

fince -the diſſolution of a famous nunnery 
that was here, the market has been diſcon- 
tinued and the town is reduced to a village 
diſtant from London 87 computed, and 104. 
meaſured miles. ; 

POLITE (A.) curious, fine, well-bred, or ac- 

cr moliſhed with all manner of genteel arts or 

uſeful learning. 


 POLITVCIAN (S.) a practiſer or ſtudier of 


policy, or the well- regulating and governing 


a ſtate or kingdom; a wiſe or cunning man. 


FOE 

' PO'LITICK or POLPFTICAL { A.) cung! 
well contrived, belonging to politicks, * 

PO'LITICES (S.) that part of ethicks or me. 
ral philoſophy, that relates to the well-po- 
verning a ſtate or kingdom; alſo diſcours 
or treatiſes upon publick affairs and gore. 

ment. 

PO'LITY-MASTER (S.) a publick officer i 
Cpenhagen in Denmark, whoſe buſineſß is ty 
ſee that good orders are kept and obſerved in 
the city; he is alſo to ſee that merchants oj 
warrantable commodities, and that they & 
net interlope upon one another, ard if any 
ſuch diſputes ariſe, he is the umpire to decige 
the controverſy ; he is likewiſe to inſpect the 
publick buildings, draw-bridges, and canal, 
to take care that the ſtreets are kept paw 
and clean, that no prohibited goods be brought 
in, that the town be always well fupplix 
with bread corn, and that it is ſold at a re. 
ſonable price, and that proper aflifance he 

always ready to extinguiſh fires, &c, fi 
which purpoſe certain watchmen are ca: 
ſtantly kept in pay, and all other perſons 25 

znot to come near any houſe on fire within 
a preſcribed diſtance, to prevent thefts and 
hurts that may be committed and receiyel 
at ſuch times ; he likewiſe rates the price 
travelling in their open waggons, looks after 
the king's game, and ſuppreſſes riots or di- 
turbances of the ſoldiers, who are not pe. 
mitted to walk the ſtreets after the tattoo jus 
gone about, &c, | 

POLL (S.) the head or upper part of the b. 
dy; alſo a roll or lift of names entered upon 
chuſing members to ſerve in parliament, &. 
to know who is a proper voter, and whos 
not, 

POLL (V.) to ſhave the hair from off tie 
head; allo to give in a perſon's name, thi 
he votes for a particular perſon, &c. to lent 
in a particular office, &c. 

PO'LLARD (S.) a fort of food made up 
the Poultirers, to fatten their fowls with, tht 
they keep in coops, made of bran and mal 
mixed, &c. alſo the name of the chub-fih; 
and with the Huntſmen, the name of a d 
that has ſhed or caſt his horns ; alſo an dd 
tree that has been often lopped. _ 

PO'LL-EVIL (S.) among the Farriers, 1 
particular diſeaſe that breaks out in the nech 
of horſes. : 

PO'LLING (S.) cutting off the hair from 1 
perſon's head; alſo the taking or gz! 
perſon's name in the choice of magiftratsy 
&c. : ; 

PO'LL MONEY or PO/LL-TAX (S.) ment 
raiſed by way of tax upon every pen, 
head in a family, which is ſuppoſed to be ra 
at a certain ſum, Adel 

POL. UI E (V.) to profane, defile, or 0 
a thing, naſty, dirty, or filthy, or 0, 
rupt any thing; but particularly to 79 * 
cred things to common purpoſes, wot &. 
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ÞOLLU/TEDNES5S ( 


155 of a place or perſon that is rendered un for 
-mance of religious duties. 
4 ke P10 (S.) er en e defilement, 
4 Pol (S.) a blow, ſtroke, or knock on the 
Pol TED YHEDRON (s.) in 
rin »OLYEDRON or POLY HE NN 
5 to Cecmetry, is a ſol:d, confiſting 0 many oe 
d in ſides of taces; in Opticks, it is A glaſs conſiſt- 
$ ſel ing of many plain ſurfaces diſpoſed into a 
y 00 covex form, whereby it repreſents one thing 
' any as a great ce oy therefore vulgarly called 
i iplving glals. 
* ol v. Alls f (S.) a perſon that has more 
anak wives or huſbands than one at the ſame time; 
nan in the 16th century, a ſect whoſe head or 
-ourht patron was Benardinus Ocli nus, who had been 
ppl general of the Capuchirs, and afterwards pro- 
a tee feſſed himſelf a proteſtant, &c, maintained 
nce be that every man might lawfully have 2s many 
c. for wives as he pleaſed, for which, with many 
> col- | other errors, they 8 ſuj preſſed; theſe 
ons ar were called Polygam is. . 
wit POLY/GAMY (80 the act of having, or the 
fts and doctrine of maintaining that a perſon. may 
eceived lawfully have as many wives as he pleaſes at 
price df the ſame time; formerly among the Jeos, 
es after and ſtill among the Turks, Perſians, & c. this 
or dif was the univerſal practice, though ſome rab- 
10t pet tins affirm, that the law dces not allow any 
ttoo has more than one wile at a time; but theſe are 
looked upon no better than Lereticks among 
the bo them, the majority of the Jewr/p doctors 
ed vpn maintaining it lawful to have as many as a 
ont, &, men pleaſes, but for political ends they re- 
1 whos ſtrained men to four; polygamy continued a- 


mong the Nos till the reigns of Theodgſius, 
Arcadius, and Honorius, who publiſhed. a re- 
ſcript that no Fez for the future ſhould have 
more wives than one a time; it has been 
the univerſal p actice of the weſtern part of 


le up by the world to have but one wite, both before 
ith, tut and ſince Chriſtianity was received. 

and mal DLY'GARCRY (S.) the government of any 
hub-fil; ſtate or kingdom that is in the hands of ma- 


ny perſons, 

VLYGLOTT (S.) the Bible in many or ſe- 
veral languages; Francis Chimenes de Sinercs, 
cardinal, and archbiſhop of Toledo, was the 
firſt that publiſhed a work of this nature, 


ir from 
r giving 4 


re verſion of the Septuazint, the Latin 
cagittratth 


erhon of St, Frome, commonly called the 
«gate; and laſtly, the Chaldee paraphtaſe 
df O, kel, upon the Pertateuch only, to 
Which is added a dictionary of the Hebrew, 
Int Chaldee words of the Bible; this was 
punted arr 1515, and what is moſt re- 


8.) monte) 
perſen' 
to be ratel 


or make parkable therein, is, that the Greek text oi 
or to cut be New Teſtament is printed without ac- 
apply fr nts or aſpirates, becauſe the moſt ancient 
« to un penu(cripts had none z the Jus have allo 


; 


called the Bible of Cæmplutum, in which was | 
he Hebrezo text as the Jews read it, the 


9 
Polyglotit; thoſe of Conftantimple have printed 
two copies of the Pentateuch in the form of 
Tetraplas, which are in four languages, viz. 
the Hebr-2v text of Moſis, the Chaldee para- 
FThraſe of Onkelos, ther Arabick- tranſlation of 
R. Saadias, and the Perfian verſion of ano- 
ther Jeu; others have the two firſt above, 
and the vulgar Greek, and a Spaniſh tranſla- 
tion; but all in the Hebrew characters; moſt 
nations' have now publ.ſhed a Polyglott Bible, 
in which there are additions or variations 
from one another, , | | 
PO'LYGON (S.) all figures in Geometry that 
conſiſt of more fides than four, and when 
they are equal one to another, they are cali» 
ed regular polygons, as hexagons, octagons, 
&c, when unequal, irregular polygons ; in 
Fortification, it is a term much uſed, and ſig- 
nifies ſometimes the. works themſelves, and 
ſometimes the ſpot or ground marked out to 
raiſe works of defence upon in that form, 
and are accordingly denominated as they are 
ſituated ; ſo the interior polygon is the main 
body of the work or town, excluding the 
out-works ; and the exterior polygon is the 
. out-lines of all the werks drawn from one 
outmoſt angle to another quite round about. 
POLY'GONAL (A.) ſomething having the 
ſhape or properties of a polygon. 

Peygonal Numbers, in Arithmetick, are the 
ſums of arithmetical progreſſions beginning 
at unity, 

POLYGRAM (S.) any figure conſiſting of 
many ſides or lines, | 
POLY'GRAPHY (S.) the art oſ writing in 
cyphers, and alſo of decyphering ſuch wri- 
tings 
POLYHY'MNIA (S.) one of the nine muſes ; 
the poets feigned that ſhe took care of hiſto- 
ry ; others that ſhe preſided over rhetorick, 
and for that reaſon they picture her wearing 
a crown of pearls, and a white -robe, and 
her right hand moving; as if ſhe were ha- 
ranguing, holding in her left hand a ſcroll of 
paper whereon was written ſuadere; others 
ſaid that ſhe prefided over hymns, ſongs, 
and muſick. A 
POLY LOGY (S.) talkativeneſs, full of prate 
and babble, x 
POLY'MATHY (S.) univerſal learning, or 
being ſkilled in almoſt all arts and ſciences, 
POLYNO'MIAL (S.) any thing that has many 
different names, from whence the Agebraiſis 
call thoſe quantities that conſiſt of many dif- 
ferent parts or members by this name. 
POLY'PODES (5.) any creature that has many 
feet, ſuch as hog-lice, &c. | . 
PO'LYPUS (S.) in Surgery, is a ſwelling in 
the hollow of the noſtrils, which is two- 
fold, either like a tent, which is called ſar- 
coma, or one that has many branches or feet, 
which extend either to the out-ſide of the 
noſe, or the inſide of the mouth; the co- 
lour is ſometimes white, oftentimes reddiſh, 
and ſometimes black and livid; theſe fort of 


excreſ- 


ertreſcences happen ſometimes in the heart, 
and in the cavities of the thicker membrane 
of the brain, as well as in the hollow of the 


noſe. | | 
- PFO'LYSARCHY (S.) corpulency, or fatneſs 
of body, much fleſh. 

PO!'LYSCOPE (S.) a glaſs ſo made and con- 
trived to make one object appear as though 
it were a great many, a multiplying-glaſs. 

POLYSY'LLABLE (S:) a word that is com- 
poſed of many ſounds or ſyllables, 

POMA/DA (S.) the exerciſe of vaulting the 
wooden-horſe, by laying one hand only on 
the pommel of the faddle. 

POMA'DO or POMA'TUM (S.) a compoſi- 
tion or ointment made of the pulp of apples, 
hog's lard, &c. and uſed to the hair and ſkin 
of ladies, children, &c. 

POMANDER (S.) a muſk ball made of ſeveral 
fweet-ſcented ingredients, as amber-greaſe, 
muſk, civet, benzoin, oil of cloves, &c. with 
ſome reſinous matter to harden it, that it may 
be made or rolled up into balls, | 

POME (V.) to grow to a round head like an 

+ apple. 

POMEGRANATE (S.) a ſort of apple, the 
fruit of a tree of this name, being a fort of 
apple covered with a reddiſh rind, and alſo 
red within, which opens lengthways, and 
fhews many red grains within, full of juice 
like wine, with little kernels ; the repreſen- 
tation of this fruit with golden bells were put 
as ornaments at the bottom of the Few! 
high-prieſt's blue robe or ephod ; the tree or 
fhrub on which the fruit grows is very com- 
mon, and is of two kinds, the wild and do- 
meſtick ; the cultivated one has ſeveral ſmall 
angular boughs, armed with prickles, and 
covered with a reddiſh bark, its leaves are 
fmall like thoſe of myrrh, but not ſo ſharp, 


of a green colour drawing towatds red; its 


bloſſom is large and beautiful, of a red in- 


clining to purple, and compoſed of ſeveral 
Nallks in the form of a roſe, in the hollow of 
the cup, which is oblong, hard, purple, ſome- 
what of the form of a bell; this garden pcme- 
* granate tree ſometimes bears double flowers, 
and then it has no fruit; in Peru, ſome of 
this fruit is ſaid to have been found as large 
as 2 barre}, and that. the Spaniards, by way 
of curioſity, carry them in the proceſſion of 
the facrament. 

PO'MMEL or PU MMEL (S.) a piece of me- 
tal on the top, and in the middle of the ſad- 
ele-bow, to which the holſters or piſtol- 
caſes, the ſtirrups. &c. are faſtened ; alſo 
'the top or round knob of the hilt or handle 
of a ſword, 

PO'MMEL (V.) to thump or beat a perſon 
with one's hand or fiſt, 

POMO'NA (S.) was by the ancients called the 
goddeſs of fruits and gardens, was beloved 
by Vertumnus, who is ſaid to have the power 
of appearing in any ſhape, and who, after 
various transformations, had the good for- 

2 


n 


| | time to pleaſe her in form of an old wm: 


by firſt inſinuating himſelf by pleaſant ex, 

then forcing her perſon —_—_ 

gdve her eee e 

POM (S.) the grandeur, noſe, and ſhe. 

made by kings, ambaſſadors, &c, Jt lch 
entries, ſnews, feaſts, &c. 

PO'MPOUS (A.) gaudy, ſtately, magnificent 
ſhewy, &c. f 

POND (S.) a ſtanding water, uſually college 

by digging away the earth, to receive the 
water that falls from the neighbouine 
grounds, &c, for cattle to drink in th 
fields, or a place made to waſh horſs in 
ſtable-yards, &c. 

PONDER (V.) to think, conſider, or dell. 
rate any thing in one's mind. 

PO'NDERABLE (A.) that may be weighed a 
thought of. | 

PO/NDEROUS (A.) weighty, heavy, maſſe 
ſubſtantial, | | 

PO'NDEROUSNESS or PONDERO'SITY(S, 

| heavineſs, weightineſs, &c. 

PO'NTEFRACT” or PO'NTFRACT (8) in 

the Weſft-Riding of Yorkſhire, is a town wh 
pleaſantly ſituated in a tract of ground muck 
noted for the great plenty of Jiquorice al 
ſkirworts growing round it; it is a mi i 
length, and the buildings neat ; its market 
every Saturday well furniſhed with meat 
corn, and all other proviſions, and its fart 
are very large for ſheep, beaſts, and bott 
eſpecially about Palm Sunday, and the fit d 
September; it is a corporation that ſends tut 
members to parliament, governed by a mn 
and 12 aldermen, who are {11 juſtices of tht 
peace; diſtant from London 133 computtd 
and 170 meaſured miles. 

PONT IFF (S.) a chief or high prieſt, and ut 

uſually applied to the pope. 

PONTVFICAL (A.) finething belonging u 
a high prieſt, 

PONTVIFICAL (S.) a book in the chu 
Rome, that contains the ceremonies belt 
ing to the creating pontiffs, c. 

| PONTIFICA'LIA (S.) the &refs, habit, 
ornament of a biſhop or chief prieſt, wit 
he is dreſſed in his diſtinguiſhing cloatis, l 
appear in publick upon any occaſion wat 
ever, 

PONTTFICATE (S.) the reign or time fn 
any one exerciſes the authority of 2 fe 

alto the name of the dominions belong 
the pope. 

PONTLE!VIS (S.) a term in the Marg! 
a diſorderly riſing upon the hind leg E 
horſe, whereby he is in danger of an 
coming over upon his back, and fo of cui 
his rider, - U 

PONT!ON or FLOA/TING BRIDGE >" 
invention to paſs over the water. 7 
two great boats placed at a ſmall din 
from one another, both planked o 
the interval between them, with 1. 1 
the ſides, and built fo ſtrong 48 , aj 
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3 borſe, cannon, &c. belonging to an 


JO/NTYPOLE (s.) in Monmouthſhire, a ſmall 
town, noted for its iron mills ; its market is 
weekly on Saturday 3 
computed, and 136 meaſured miles. 

POOL (S.) in Dorſetſhire, a conſiderable ſea- 


cent rt-town, which is a borough and county 

FP; itſelf, incloſed on all ſides by the ſea, ex- 
IleQe4 cept the north, where it is walled in, and 
ve the has a gate ; the houſes are generally low and 
ouring built of ſtone; it has a good haven, and 
n die carries on a conſiderable trade in fiſh 3 it lies 
rles in in a great bay or inlet of the ſea, which comes 


up to the town; it is noted for having the 
bet and largeſt oyſters in Great Britain, 
which afford more and larger pearls than any 
other; it is governed by a mayor, &c. and 
ſends two members to parliament 3 has 
weekly two markets, wiz. on Monday and 
Thurſday ; diſtant from London 88 computed, 
and 111 meaſured miles, 

POOL (S.) a water confined in a place, and fed 
by a ſpring. 


wn Rff POOP (S.) in a Ship, is the uppermoſt part of 
d muck a fern of the ſhip's hull, and is the deck 
rice and over that which is commonly called the cap- 
mile i tain's cabbin, : | 


narket i O0P (V.) to let a ſmall fart. 


1 meat, OR (A.) needy, indigent, that wants the 
its fart help or charitable aſſiſtance of others to get 
d horte the neceſſary conveniencies of life; alſo ſpoken 
ie firktd 


of ſheep, ox, fowl, &c. that is very lean, or 
has but little fleſh. 

POOV/RNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of any 
thing that is not plump, juicy, or in full 
vigour ; alſo of one that has no wealth or 
money, . 

POP (V.) to make a ſmall noiſe, like the fly- 
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or jump upon a perſon unexpectedly, or by 
ſurprize. ; f l 

POP (S.) any ſudden noiſe made by the irre- 
. gular diſcharge of a ſmall gun, the forcing 


habit, 0 
elf, vil 
Joath, fl 
fon wh 


POP (S.) among the old Romans, were cer- 
tain under-officers belonging to the ſacrifices, 
whoſe buſineſs was to furniſh the cattle ne- 
celſary for that purpoſe, and to cut their 
throats after they were knocked down ; they 
were naked to the navel, and from thence 
covered to the mid-leg, with a linen apron, 
and the ſkin of a beaſt 3 on their heads they 

had a crown of laurel, 9 

POPE (S.) the chief or head biſhop of the 
Reman cemmunion, who pretends to have 

authority over the whole Chriſtian church, 

under the pretence of being St. Peter's ſuc- 
ceſſor, as biſhop of Rome, though ſome have 

x aſſerted that St, Peter never was at Rome, 

oP EDOM (S.) the office, dignity, or autho- 

ity of a pope ; alſo the diftr:& and time where 


and ſo long 23 any one perſon exerciſes ſuch 
authority. . 
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ing of a cork out of a bottle; alſo to eome | 


2 pellet with a little ſtick out of a pop-gun, 
c N 


POR 

PO'PERY (S.) the principles and practices of 
the church of Rome in reſpect to the hierar- 
chy, &c. contrary and diſtin& from Chriſti- 
anity. A 

PO/PINJAY (S.) a parrot of a greeniſh colour; 
alſo a pale green colour. 

PO/PISH (A.) inclined or belonging to popery. 

PO/PLAR or A'SP-TREE (S.) a tree that 
principally thrives in marſhy ground, 

PO'PPY (S.) a plant or flower of a fine ſcarlet 
colour, frequently growing among corn; the 
Juice is ſaid to be of a ſomniferous nature, 

PO PULACE (S.) the common people, or the 
loweſt, meaneſt and leaſt cultivated part of 
every nation. | 

PO'PULAR (S.) ſomething very common or 
well received among the generality ; alſo diſ- 
eaſes that affect all ſorts of people, ſometimes 
called epidemical; alſo common notions or 
vulgar errors that are handed from one to 
another by cuſtom or tradition, without hay - 
ing examined the reaſon or foundation of 
them, they are called popular errors. 

PO/PULATE (V.) originally means to deſtroy 
or unpeople a nation or country, but is now 


people. | 

PO'RCELAIN or PU'RCELAIN (S.) that 
fine, beautiful, and ſtrong ſort of earthen 
ware, commonly called china ware; and 
ſometimes the chalky ſort of earth whereof 

that commodity is made, is called by this 
name; it is found in quarries of three ſorts, 
about 20 or 30 leagues from Nimtetetim, a 
city of the empire of China, where the fineſt 
of this commodity is made, from whence it 
is brought in great quantities in pieces in the 
form of bricks, which are pounded fine, and 
the powder thrown into jars of water, where 
it is wel! ſtirred with an iron inſtrument, af- 
ter which, ſettling a while, a white ſcum- of 
the thickneſs of about four or five fingers 'is 
taken off, and put into another veſſel of 
water, and ſo continues till nothing but the 
gravel is left, which is again pounded, &c. 

ſo that the notion of being made of the 
powder of oyfter-ſhes buried many years 
under ground, is a mere vulgar error; there 
is a ſmall white ſea ſhell-fiſh found along 
with the ſponges, the ſhells whereof pounded, 
ſome have imagined was an ingredient to 
compoſe the paſte whereof the china ware was 
made, 

PORCH (S.) in Architecture, a ſmall entrance 
or landing-place before temples, churches or 
palaces, ſupported by columns crowned with 
a pediment, &c. uſually placed before the 
principal door of the building. 

PO'RCUPINE (S.) a creature about the fize 

of a ſmall dog, armed with ſharp, and long 

prickles, which it can dart or ſhoot forth for 
its defence at its pleaſure, 

PORE (V.) to look ſtedfaſtly, long, and cloſe 
to or upon any thing. 


i 


often uſed to fill or furniſh a barren land with 


PORES (S.) ſmall imperceptible holes in 7 
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Ain of all living creatures, through which | 
| ſweat and other vaporous effluviums perſpire 
through the body; in all inanimate bodies, 
they are thoſe ſmall ſpaces or interſtices be- 
tween the particles of matter, that conſtitute 
every body, the greatneſs in ſize or quantity 
whereof is what gives the relative weight or 
_ gravity between different bodies. 
PORTSTICK-METHODS(S.)in Matherratichs, 


is that which determines, when, by what | 


means, and how many various ways a pro- 
blem may be ſolved. 1 
PO RK ET or PO'RKER (S.) a young hog, 
ſomewhat larger and older than may denomi- 
nate it a pig. | 
PO'RLOCEK (S.) on the weſtern point of So- 
merſetſhire, is an indifferent harbour on the 
Severn Sea, which is but very little frequent- 
ed; its market is now difcontinued ; diſtant 
from London 136 computed, and 164 mea- 
ſured miles. 
PORO'SITY or PO'ROQUSNESS (S.) the be- 
ing full, or having a great number of pores, 
or ſmall interſtices. | 
PO'ROUS (A.) ſpungy, hollow, full of cavi- 
ties, holes, or interſtices. | 
PO'RPHYRY (S.) an exceeding hard ſort of 
marble of a browniſh red colour, much - valued 
by the ancients, and pridcipally found in 
Egypt; it is fo exceedingly hard, that no tools 
are found ſufficient to cut it, ſo as to make 
buſto's, &c. of it. PF 
PO'RPOISE or PO'RPUS (S.) a fort of fiſh 
called a ſea-hog, ſaid to be very good eating. 
PO'RRACE, PO'RRIDGE, or PO'TTAGE 
(S.) the liquor wherein fleſh has been boiled, 
mixed with catmeal, herbs, &c. | 
PO'RRENGER (S.) a ſmall, flat veſſel, uſually 
holding about a pint, out of which it is cuſto- 
mary to ſup or eat broth or pottage, &c. 
PORT (S.) ſometimes means the geſture, gait, 
or behaviour of a perſon; ſometimes the 
opening or hole, out of which in a ſhip the 
guns are put through the ſhip's ſides, which 
are of various ſizes, according to the bulk o! 
the ſhip, or ordnance uſed therein; alſo the 
place or haven from whence or: to where a 
ſhip fails, or is directed; alſo the court of the 
grand ſeignior at Con/antinop/e ; alſo the prin- 
cipa] city for import or export of goods in 
Portugal; alſo a harbour or place fit for ſhip-. 
ping to come in and out, and ride ſafely. 
PORT (V.) in Nawigation, is a word uſed in 
conding the ſhip when ſhe is right before the 
wind, or if the weather-ſheet be aft as far ac 
the bulk -head, they ſav, Sreday a port, &c. 


PO'RTABLE (A.) any thing that is of a ſmall! } 


fize and weight, and ſo may cafily be carricc 
from place to place. 

PO'RTABLENESS (S.) the capacity of things 
being eafily moved ftom place to place. 

FO'RTAGE (S.) money paid as a duty or tax 
upon any ſhip's coming into, an harbour ©: 
dort. 8 

PORTAL (S.) a ſmall gate or door in 


| 


WORK 


larger; alſo a little arch over i 

PORTCU'LLIS, PORTCULLICGE TY. 

ö or 
SA'RAZINE (s.) in Fortification, is fes 
large pieces of wood laid acroſs one andthe 
pointed at the ends with iron, the whole - 

ſembling a harrow, uſed to hang over th 

gates of fortified places, always read y 

y to drop 

down, to prevent or keep out an enemy's 

coming to ſurprize, in the room of which now 
orgues are uſed ; which ſee, 

PORTE'ND (V.) to foretell, foreſhew, or indi. 

cate ſomething that is yet to come, 

POR TENT (S.) ſomething that has the pro- 

perty of foretelling, or indicating ſomethin 

that is yet to come. | , 

PO'RTER (S.) ſometin es means one of tho% 
ſet of men that make it their buſineſs to car- 
ry burdens or goods from one place to an- 
other, to lade and unlade ſhips, &c, and 

' ſometimes a perſon that is appointed in a 
nobleman's houſe, &c. to open and ſhut the 
door, to take meilages, &c. there is alſo the 
porter of the parliament, who attends at the 
coor of that houſe, and has many privileges; 
alſo the porter of the courts of juſtice, who 
carries a white wand before the juſtices in 
eyre. 

PORT ERACE (S.) the wages or hire paid 
for, or due to a porter for bis work. 

PORT-EOLE (S.) an opening or hole left in 
the fide of a ſhip, wall, Kc. through which 
cannon, or other large guns may be fired 
upon an enemy. 

PO RTICO (S.) ſometimes means only a fmall 
porch or covered place before the dcor of ſome 
great building, as thoſe of the north and ſouth 
doors of St. Paul's church in Londen; and 
ſometimes it means the ſame with piazz; 
which ſee. | : 

PO'RTION (S.) the lot, ſhare, or part of any 
large quantity of money, lands, goods, &c. 
that is aſſigned to, or the right of one perſon 
where there are many; and is commonly 
ſpoke of the dowry or fortune that a father 
gives his ſon or daughter, either at the time 
cf their beginning trade or buſineſs in the 
world, or of marriage. 

PO'RTION (V.) to divide a whole thing into 
parts, or to give a fortune to a young man or 
woman. 

PO RTLINESS (S.) ſtatelineſs, majeſticalneb 

andſome neſs, luſtineſs. 

PORTMANTEAU or PORTMA'NTLE 80 
ſometimes means a leather bag that travellefs 
put cloaths or other neceſſaries in, and buckle 
upon their horſes behind the fadcle and 
ſometimes it means ſuch conveniencies 
joinery as are made in a wardrobe to hang tas 
ſeveral garments on. TI 

PORTRAIT (S.) is a term in Painting, Pe 
ticularly reſtrained to thoſe pictures that 12 
drawn from, and deſigned to be the exact 
repreſentation of the face or whole ſtature 1 

| ſome particular perſon, in oppeſition t9 = 


« 


inti expreſſes a perſon di 
tory painting, that only exp 25 Fon 


POSPTIO! 
alſo the 
thing ha: 

tion; 
called by 
all advent; 
by, and ſ 
number ſc 
cording to 
if the anſy 

Jour work 

Proportions 

by; and t 

called fing] 

When there 


 ;P-O*cS 
mon in general, without having regard to 


K 2 
rticular perſon. ä i 
PORTRAITURE (S.) the act of drawing or 
repreſenting a particular perſon in figure, ſo 
as to be eafily known that is the perſon de- 
d, | : . 
PORTRA'Y (V.) to draw, deſcribe, or live- 
lily ſet forth a perſon or thing, | 


civil magiſtrate of a ſmall ſea- port town. 

Free PORT'S (S.) certain ſea-port towns that 
are open or free for merchants of all nations 
to bring their commodities. to, and to load 
and unload their ſhips, without paying cuſ- 
tom or toll, c. ; 

PO'RTSALE (S.) a publication for the fale of 
any ſort of commodities, but eſpecially. for 
fiſh as ſoon as brought into the harbour, 

PO'RTSMOUTH (S.) in Hampſhire, has the 
largeſt and ſtrongeſt garriſon and fortifications 
of any ſea-port in England ; its fituation, 1s 
ſuch as to render it the beft ſecurity for the 
navy in Great-Britain; it is a well-inhabited 
and thriving corporation, governed by a 
mayor, aldermen, &c. and has two great 
markets weekly on Thurſday and Saturday, 
ſtored with all forts of proviſions 455 ſends 


pail two members to parliament ; diftant from 
Londen 60 computed, and 73 meaſured miles. 

t in POSE (V.) to puzzle or ſet one with difficul- 

bick ties, to try a perſon's {kill in any art or ſei- 


fired ence, by thoroughly examining him. 
POSE! (S.) in Heraldry, ſigniſies any creature 


(mall ſtanding ſtill upon all its four feet. 
ſome POSING (S.) trying, examining, endeavour- 


ing to puzzle or non- plus. 
PO'SITE (V.) to put, place, ſet or lay a 
thing in a particular ſituation. 


POSITION (S.) a ſeating, placing, or laying; 
f any alſo the relation that one perſon, place, or 
„ Ke. thing has to another; alſo a propoſition or 
perſon aſſertion ; in Arithmetick, there is a rule 
monly called by this name, becauſe any number at 
father all adventures is taken to work the queſtion 
e time by, and fo is put inſtead of the real or true 
in the number ſought, with which you work. ac- 
cording to the condition of the queſtion ; and 
ng into if the anſwer comes out the number ſought, 
man or Jour work is over; if not, then you have a 


proportionable number found, either greater or 
leſſer than the true number ſought, to find it 
by ; and this rule is divided into two parts, 
called fng/e and double poſition 3 the ſingle is 
when there is a partition of numbers into 


5 fo 
ca)ne!3, 


LE (S. 
raye)ers 
1 buckle 
le; and 
ncies 

hang the 


en work as in the common 


e of three, 
and the fourth number will be 


ing, ps: 
that are 
he erad 


ature of 
you muſt make two ſuppoſitions ; and if nei · 


to hit ther of 
derſon 0d W \ them anſwers the queſtion, obſerve 


paſſin the errors are both too much or too 


numbers to make a proportion, 


| 


pORT-REEVE (S.) a governor, or principal] 


parts proportional; in which caſe, to find 
out the truth, put that number which is the || 
reſult of the ſuppoſition firſt, the ſuppoſed || 
dumber ſecond, and the given number third, 


hat which is | 


. 
8 


POS 

little, multiply each error by the - contrary 
Peſition, and ſubſtract the leſſer product from 
the greater, and the leſſer error from the 
greater, and make the difference of the pro- 
ducts a dividend, and of the errors a diviſor; 
but if the errors are one too little, and the 
other too much, add the products together, 
and the ſum of the errors ſhall be the diviſor, 


2 


number ſought. 
PO'SITIVE (A.) certain, ſure, not to be 
gainſaid, obſtinate. | 
PO'SITIVENESS (S.) certainty, ſureneſs, ob- 
ſtinateneſs, &c. | 
PO STTURE (S.) the diſpoſition, placing, or 
ſituation of any thing. 
POSSE (S.) a large number of perſons aſſem- 
bled together, to execute ſome purpoſe. 
POSSE'SS (V.) to enjoy, to have the uſe, be- 
nefit, or command of a thing. T 
POSSE'SSION (S.) the having any thing in 
our own keeping or power; in Law, he that 
is the preſent occupier, though it be by diſſe- 
fin, hath right to any land, houſe, &c. a- 
gainſt * others, but him that * the pro- 
right from conveyance or deſcent, and 
ach not yet actually taken the regular poſe 
ion by entering into or upon it; among 
the Divines, it means a perſon's being ac- 
tuated by an evil ſpirit, | 
POSSE'SSIVE (A.) ſomething belonging to 
poſſeſſion z alſo a Grammatical term for ſuch 
adjectives as ſignify the property, right to, 
or poſſeſſion of ſomething, 22 
PO/SSET (S.) a particular fort of liquor made 
by the mixing milk with beer or wine and 
water, &c. which occaſioning the milk to 


— 


| _ curdle, and the curd being ſkimmed off, the 


remaining liquor is called whey or pofſet. + 
 POSSIBYLITY or PO'SSIBLENESS (S.) the 


may, or may not, be done or effefted, 
POYSSIBLE (A.) ſomething that may, or may 

not be done, | Te =p 
POST (S.) ſometimes mean a ftake or ſhort 
piece of timber put into the ground, to ſe- 
parate that part of a' road or ſtreet where 
foot paſſengers and carriages are to go; and 
ſometimes thoſe perſons that are appointed 
by publick authority to carry letters, &c. 
from one part of a city or kingdom to ano» 
ther, &c. in War, it means any ſpot of 
ground, whether fortified or. not, which is 
capable of lodging ſoldiers, and accotding 
to its fituation may be called an advanced 
poſt, &c. alſo the office or tation that an 
officer, miniſter of ſtate, &c, diſcharges, is 
| called a poſt, 
POST (V.) in Merchandize, is to colle& the 
particulars of each perſon's accouttt into one 


fought after : But if there be no partition in 


then you || 
mult uſe the rule of double poſition, that is, 


leaf or place, that it may always readily ap- 
pear, whether he be a debtor or a creditor z 
alſo to carry or make haſte to or from a 
palace; alſo to fix or appoint perſons at 2 
| N to do a particular act. 

t | 


% 


and the quotients in either caſe ſhall be the | 


condition or circumſtance of any thing that 
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PO'STAGE (S.) money paid for the carrying j POT (S.) a common name to all thoſe drill. im 
or bringing a letter, &c. by the publick ing veſlels that are made of pewter or co fr 
WRT 1 alſo to thoſe veſſels that are uſed for dalla, bro 

POSTE/RIOR (A.) that comes after, or later victuals in, and are hung over the fire b; 5 50% 
than another. e iron bale or handle. * but 

POSTE'RITY (S.) children or the deſcendants PO'TABLE (A.) any thing that is fit to, or on! 

of a family, &c. that come hereafter. may be drank, f 1 

PO STERN (S.) a ſmall door or paſſage in a] POT AGE or PO'TTAGE (S.) an eatabl | por. 

larger, and commonly now means thoſe paſ- liquor, ſometimes made by boiling meat! dan 
ſages that are made on each ſide the publick water, and mixing oatmeal, peaſe, herbs 4 *. 

gates, for foot - paſſengers to avoid coaches | ſmall, &c. in it. F MK 

' carts, horſes, &c. in Fertifcation, it is a lit- PO'TENT (A.) powerful, mighty, ftrone POUCI 
tle door in the flank of a baſtion, &c, to go] capable of doing a great deal. 7 alſo f 
in and out privately, without being perceived | PO"RENTATE (S.) any king or prince that tern, 

by the enemy, for the purpoſe of giving or | has the dominion or ſovereign authority ig back 
getting relief, or making ſallies, cc. any kingdom or ſtate. | POVE] 

PO/STHUMOUS (A.) any thing that is pub- f POTE'NTIAL (A.) that may or can act or do tion 0 
liſhed after the death of the author; alſoaſ any thing, powerful, mighty, the n 
perfon born after the death of his father. Patenttal Cautery, in Surgery, is a medi- provid 

PO'STIL (S.) a ſhort diſcqurſe or explanation cine compoſed of lime, ſozp, &c. and hit | adored 

of a word, matter, or ſubje&, on to à boil, &c, to prevent its motif. more | 

POSTTYLLION (S.) one who rides upon one of ing or ſpreading further; and when a ket ſhe was 
the foremoſt horſes, when a coach has fix to] iron, &. is applied, it is called an add uſeful- 

dra it. 4 FEY 3 Cautery. Wy | fury, 

 PO/ST-OFFICE (S.) a publick-houſe, place,, Potential Coltlneſs, is the phyſical namety deſpair 
or office; appointed to take in, or ſend away | ' thoſe medicines or ingredients that are uit luxury: 
ae , S remarlcably cold to the touch, but in their POU!/LTI 

POST-PO'LITE (S.) the Poliſs nobility and] internal effects and operations; and thus a to breec 

gentry, Which make up or conſtitute the plant or drug, &c, is ſaid to be cold in the fow!s or 
common-wealth. of that cquntry ; this no- firſt, ſecond; third, &c. degree. POU/LTT: 

' blefs is very numerous, and every ſingle per- POTENTIA'LITY or POTE/NTIALNES medicine 

ſon that belongs to this diviſion has the e 6.) the ſtate or condition of any perſon a and ſo 1 
liberty of voting, and each of their votes has thing, that has power, efficacy, or poſſibility | Upon a 
the ſame, authority, ſo that a ſingle gentle- of being or doing, * times it i 
man, though the meaneſt in the kingdom , POT-GUN (S.) a mock gun, or play-thing POU'LTO! 
may hinder the reſolurion of a whole diet, for ſchool-boys ; conſiſting of a wocden tube | good mar 
and the election of a king; for in Poland} turned ſomewhat like the cylindrical pan dt dn 168 0 
- publick buſineſs is not carried by a plurality] 4 cannon, or the barrel of a common hand- POU'LTR) 
of votes, but a univerſality or ncyune.contradi- gun, open at both ends, one of which being are uſnall) 
«cent ; this great body meet but ſeldom, vin. ftuffed or ſtopped up with a pellet of to, the ſake | 
at the election of a king, and when there is | Kc. another of the ſame Kind is violently and eating 
to be a general rendezyous of the | horſe, | thruſt into the other end by a rafmer mai OUNCE 
which latter is called the Raſia poſt-polite] on purpoſe, which fo compreſſes the ar be ited thro? 
which with them ſignifies the marching or] tween the two pellets, that the firſt flies out very fine; 
mounted poſt=poſrte, I Þ with a conſiderable force and noiſe, _ to make th 

POST PO/NE (V.) to put back, or behind, to PO THER (S.) a great buſtle, ftir, nol, to rub on 

delav, defer, or put off, from one time to] examination after, or muttering about 1 finking, 01 
another. 5 : ing. 5 miſtakes ha 

POST SCRIP T (S.) an addition to a letter, or | PO'THERB (S.) a ſavory, aromatick gen, and fo way 
ſomething wrote at the bottom, after it was | Kc. uſed to boil in broth, ſuch as thynh the fame p. 
ſappoſed to be finiſhed, h leeks, onions, &c. TO — the noiſe 

POSTULA'TA (S.) certain principles in any | PO'TION (S.) a draught of any liquid matte I NCES | 
art or ſeience, that are allowed or granted to | eſpecially of a phyſical compoſition, * of prey 
be known truths ; and ſo in Matbematicts, PO TNT APDES (S.) goddeſſes among the Kr UND (S.) 
any clear evident propoſition, that affirms or cients, that were ſuppoſed to inſpire po money; alſo 
denies that ſomething may or may not de] With rage and fury, to whom they 1 conſiſting of 
done, is called a poſtulate. | | pigs to appeaſe them, believing that * &c. ar 

PO'STURE (S.) the geſture of the body that F came to eat them from off the altar wy » o an incle 
a perſon ſtands in, or a figure is drawn or crificed ; alſo the name of a fountain on hogs, . 
carved in; alſo the ſtate or condition of a made thoſe mad that drank of . pt man's 

private or ps affair. ue ; 5 ere Was, t 8 piece of a bro ton 9 a 

OSV (S.) a ſhort ſentence ently engrav- or earthen pan, &c. | ade 

ed in G. de of a gold- ring, wes mar- PO'T er (S.) a perſon that makes or tal r iy — he 
- riages or otherwiſe ; alſo a noſegay of various] in earthen ware, , w 
3 c. ' * r J | PO'TTLE (S.) half a gallon, or à botthy 11 en, he may 


— 


8 
5 but a ſmall town, has weekly a great market 
on Saturday; diſtant from London 37 com- 
7 pauted, and 43 meaſuied miles. : 
le POT-VA'LIANT (A.) the adventuring upon 
5 dangerous enterprizes When a perſon's ſpirits 
* are raiſed by ſtrong liquors, which he would 
no ways attempt when ſober. 1 
no POUCH (S.) a ſmall bag, purſe, or pocket z- 
5 alſo ſmall bulk- heads in thoſe ſhips that carry 
bat corn, to put it in, and prevent its rolling 
| in backwards and forwards, &c. £5228. I 
POVERTY (sS.) the ſtate or miſerable condi- 
* tion of thoſe who have neither money nor 
the neceſſaries of life, nor proper means to 
8 provide themſelves therewith; alſo a goddeſs 
Ui adored by the Pagans, but ſo as to diſcover 
tif. more fear, than love or reverence for; cho 


fibili | upon a ſwelling, inflammation, Sc. ſome- 

times it is compoſed of bran, oatmeal, c. 
j=thin POU'LTON (S.) in Lancaſhire has weekly a 
en tube | good market on Monday; diſtant from Lon- 


of toy, the ſake of laying eggs, breeding chickens, 
ciolentl | and eating,” wats 0 
OUNCE (S.) gum-fandrack . pounded and 


r, nal to rub on bad paper, to preſerve it from 
bout un finking, or upon paper, &c. where any 
miſtakes have been made, and ſcratched out, 
k or and ſo wants to be wrote over again upon 
's thywh the ſame place; alſo a nick or mock. name 
for the noiſe or report of a gun, ; 
d matte, 3 (S.) the talons or horny claws of | 
K irds of prey. : 
g the As OUND (S.) the ſum of 20 ſhillings current 
ire pers money ; alſo the name of a common weight p 
(acribl 3 of 16 ounces, for ſugar, tobacco, 
that theſ lead, Kc. and of 12 for gold, filver, &c. 
r when 6 alſo an incloſed open place where horſes, 
intain 8 hogs, &c. are put, that get into an- 
g mans ground, and eat up the graſs 
oken plth cen, Ke. and muſt ſtay there till ſatisfac- 
don be made to the deſtrainer z it muſt be 
es of m open, that the owner may bring them fod- | - 


POU 
{mall baſket; Sc. that holds two quarts ; 1. 
ſtrau bel ries, raſberries, & c. are frequently 
brought to market in potrie baſkets, ö 

PO/TTON (S.) in Bedfordſpire, which though 


ſhe was eſteemed the mother of induſtry and 
uſeful- arts, yet ſhe was repreſented” like a 
fury, pale, fierce, famiſhed,' and ready to 
deſpair  ſorne made her the daughter of 
luxury and idleneis. Pp ; 
POU/LTERER (S.) one who makes a trade 
to breed, buy, and ſell all forts of eatable 


» 


fow!s or birds. Wees 
POU'LTIS or PU!LTIS (S.) in Surgery, is a, 
medicine compoſed of bread boiled very ſoft, 
and ſo mixed with ointments, &c. and laid 


dn 168 computed, and 210 meaſured miles. 


are uſnally kept about a farm-houſe, &e. for! 


ſifted thro a fine fieve, to make the powder 
very fine; and this is uſed by ſchool boys, | 
to make their writing look very curious, or 


der, from whence, jf he find the pound 
eren, he may drive them home, bar if it 


5 
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POUND (V.) to ſhut in a public incloſed 


POUNDAGE (S.) a premium or reward for 


POUNDERS (S.) in Gunnery, is a common 


POUR (v.) to empty a veſſel by inclining the 
{ POU'RSUIVANT (s.) a 


ready to go on meſſages 5 and when they go 
POURVEY/ANCE or PURVEY!ANCE (S.) 
POURVEY'ER or PURVEY'ER (S.) one 


POULTRY (S.) all forts of tame fouls that. POWDER (S.) any thing 


POWDER (V.) to ftrew or adorn hair or 


POW/DERING TUB (S.) a veſſel appropri- 


POW 


be locked, he may not break it open; if a- 
man diſtrain cattle for damage feaſant,. and 
put them into a covered place, or into his 
. houſe, he muſt give them food, and ſhall 
have no reward for it. x h 
place; alſo to impriſon; alſo to bruiſe or 
beat gums to powder, or | herbs to get the 
juice out, &c; nh 

the collecting publick taxes, ſuch as the 
window-lights, king's tax, &c. or of re- 
ce:ving money upon any other account, 
were a certain allowance is made to the 
receiver to defray his expences, and ſatisfy 
him for his trouble. - — | 


name to all great guns, which have the par- 
ticular appellation added, according to the 
ſize and bore of the piece, which carry balls 
of 24, 36, &c. pounds weight each; alſo 
any perſon that beats gums, &c; in a mor- 
tar fer the apothecaries, &c. ; 


ſides downwards, &c. We” i 
meſſenger. that al- 
ways attends upon the king in his wars, at 
the, council-table, exchequer, &ci to be 


about martial affairs, they are called powrſut- 


wants at arms, 5 


the tak ing care, ahd providing corn, fuel, and 
ot her neceſſaries for the king's houſe, &c. 


who provides or buys up cattle for the king's 
fleets, armies, &z Y% ” 
beaten and fifted 
very fine; and particularly reſtrained to two 
ſorts of commodities, the one uſed for adorn- 
ing or ſtrewing upon the hair or wigs of 
men or women, and which is always white, 
made of ſtarch, &c. and the other in a war- 
like ſtile, made of charcoal, ſulphur, ſalt- 
petre, &c. and granulated, and this is called 
gun-powder, 

Poæuder Cheſts, trlanguler wooden boxes 
or cheſts on ſhip board, filled with gun- 
powder, ſtones, &c, to be fired and thrown 
among an enemy that has boarded the ſhip, 


wigs. with powder; alſo to falt or ſeaſon 

. meat, in order to preſerve or make it keep 
long and fit for eating, Fa + 4800 
OW'DERINGS (S.) in Painting and Acbi- 
-tefure, are certain devices that are uſed for 
the filling up of any void ſpace with carved 
work, &c; in Eſcutcheons, to have ermine, 
c. thrown upon the field, &c, - 


ated to put ſalted mean in, to keep a great 
while; alſo a nick name for a cradle or bed 
in which a perſon is laid, while he is in a 
ſalivation, or methed of cure for the French - 

Tt 2 POW'DER 
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pRACTICABLE, PRA'/CTICALorPRA/C- 


"PRA!CTICK (s.) the courſe or regular me- 


<a ; 
_ 


7 


PRA 


POW'DER-ROOM (S.) in a Shi, that parti- 
cular place where the gun-powder is kept. 
POWER (S.) ſtrength, might, ability, au- 

thority, &c. f 
POW'ERFUL (A.) mighty, capable of doing 
muec 1, nt. 4 
POW!ERS (S.) in that part of mathematicks 
that relates to levers, balances, &c. is the 
ſeveral degrees of ſtrength or force that ſuch 
machines will be encreaſed to, by the ſeve- 


o 


ral combinations of wheels, pullies, blocks, 


Kc. in Pharmacy or Chymiſiry, the conſe- 
quence of combining and uniting of eſſential 


oils with the fpirit of a plant, wherein the 
principal virtues of it are contained; in A. 
rithmetick, the ſeveral products arifing from 
the involution of a number into itſelf, and 
again into that product, &c. ad infinitum, are 
called ers of fuch or ſuch a degree; as 
ſuppoſe 2 to be the firſt pb or ſimple num-| 
ber given, 4 is the ſecond, 8 the third, 16 
the fourth, &c. in Algebra, this is expreſſed ' 
by a, aa, aaa, aaa, &c. or a, 42, a3, at, 
Sc. and in Geometry, the pers of lines or 
quantities are conſidered as ariſing in the 
ſame manner; in Divinity, ſome call the ſe- 
cond tation in the angelical hierarchy by 
this name, to whom they give the care of 
ſeeing that the impreſſion and force of the 
virtues is not diſturbed by ſubordinate agents, 
for which purpoſe they are ſaid to check the 
courſe of contrary cauſes, and to keep infe- 
rior agents within rule; others ſay, they are 
to counter-work evil ſpirits, to check their 
fallies, and keep them ſo far under reſtraint, 
that they cannot infult mankind, or tempt: 
them beyond their ſtrength, &c. ; 
POWT or POUT (V.) to put or thruſt out 
the lips, to be or look ſullen, angry, diſ- 
pleaſed, &c.. | 
POX (S.) the common name of ſeveral diſor- 
ders that break out in purulent ſcabs upon 
the ſkin, ſuch as the ſmall-pox, ſwine-pox, 
chicken-pox, &c. alſo that naſty diftemper' 
called the French pox, got by impure mixtures 
of different ſexcs. 


TICK (A.) any thing that may be done or 
effected eaſily or readily, or that belongs to 
practice or performance of a thing. 

PRA'/CTICABLENESS or PRA'/CTICAL- 
NESS (S.) the condition of any thing that 
may be done or performed. ; 

PRA/CTICE (S.) the actual performing or do- 

ing any thing often over, the profeſſion or 
buſineſs of a phyſician, lawyer, &c. alſo the 
rules, orders, and methods of proceedings 
in publick courts of law and equity, &c. in 

Arithmetick, it is a conciſe and expeditious 

method of calculating the value of any com- 

modity, according to the rate, weight, or 
meaſure thereof. 


thods of pleading or proceeding in the courts 
of law in the kingdom of Scotland. | 
3 _ 


1 


- 


PRACTISE (V.) to put in uſe, to follow dt 
repeat the doing any thing frequently, 


| 3 upon, to endeavour! to perde = 
or bring a perſon over to one's own opi- PRA 
nions or intereſts, to bribe, corrupt, or tam- of 
PRACTPTIONER ($ "7 n 
) one that fo | 
trade or —— ö _ 1 
PRAGMA/TICAL, or PRAGMA'TICK(A,) nif 
ſometimes means practical, mechanical, or arc 
problematical; and ſometimes proud, ſaucy, ork 
mens buſineſs or concerns, PR ah 
PRAGMA/TICK-SANCTION (S.) an ord petit 
nance, buſineſs, or affair, that ſometimes fon « 
belongs to the church, and ſometimes to the 2 
ſtate, and more particularly to thoſe made churc 
by the kings of France, relating to church upon 
affairs, wherein the rights of the Callas ordin 
church are aſſerted againſt the uſorpations of PREAC 
the pope, in the promotion or choice of bi- trine 
ſhops, archbiſhops, &c, ſometimes it means any h 
the emperor's letter by advice of his council, divini; 
in anſwer to a collective body of men, who long 
defired to know the law upon a particuht hand. 
occaſion, or extraordinary contingence, &, PREA'C 
relating to their community; and if this an- or del 
ſwer be given to a fingle perſon, it is called ſome t 
a reſcript, | PREA/C 
PR AISE (S.) commendation, or fpeaking well oration 
of a perſon or thing, PREA'M 
PRAISE (V) to {| well of, to recom- count o 
mend, to aſcribe the power of doing a thing reaſons 
to another, to return thanks, to glority, &, at the | 
alſo to ſet the price or value upon goods, of parlia 
lands, &c. +; CEE PRE'/BEN 
1] PRAISE-WO'/RTHY (A.) deſerving of priſ giate ch 
— recommendation for the well- doing any bliged to 
ing. 8 vice at 
PRANCE (V.) to wince, caper, or thus were the 
wy the legs like a pampered or managed which a 
rſe, &c. nexed to 
PRA'NCER (S.) a man or horſe that dine nons or 
or capers wantonly. 5 common 
PRANKR (S.) an arch, unlucky trick, a mem or each h 
adventure. therefore 
PRANKING (s.) a dreſſing out to the bet BF PRECA RI 
advantage, to look fine beyond the condition that deper 
or income of the party. : or pleaſur 
PRATE (V.) to talk much, fooliſhly, idy, M NECA RI. 
ann f at za, . fulneſs, de 
PRA/TING (S.) talking fooliſaly, %, Parten wil 
ſaucily. 4 . CAU 
PRA'TIQUE (s.) a licence or writing, 1 ing given 
fying to all the ports in Za, der ue or is not te 
that is ſo licenſed is come from 10 Fe PRECAU'!T: 
healthy, and no —_ _ pig a to a 
lague, or any other conta ; will follow 
ons Rx: 
health, a ; DE 
PRA'TTLE (S.) the filly, idle, and inna, go befcre or 
talk of young children. a PREC EDEN 
PRAVTT V (S.) a debauching or cot 5; 8%ing or ta 
perſon's manners, by lewd and navghy Proceſſion 01 
courſe or practices. * honour, rig 
| f PRECEDEN: 


PRE 


. PRAWN (S.) a large for of dak mach va 

by ſome. * : 

. pans (5) the execution or performance 

af of any thing, particularly applied to mathe- 

atical 0 tions. / 2. 

any PRAY (v.) to beg, defire, or petition for 

ſomething; and in a p manner ſig- 

A.) nifies to ſupplicate devoutly, and earneſtly beg 
or pardon and aſſiſtance from God Almighty, | 

ary, either publickly in the general congregation, | 

ther or privately in a perſon's cloſet, 3 

PRAYER (S.) an earneſt requeſt, deſire, or 
ordi- petition — up to God, or ſome other per- 

i ſon or perſons. . t 

th cue Prayer, the ſervice uſed by the 

made church” of England, in the vulgar tongue, 

wreh upon ſeveral occaſions, ordinary and extra- 
can ordinary. ; 

= PREACH (V.) to declare or publiſh any doc- | 

f bi- trine or particular tenets, to diſcourſe upon 

means any head or point of doctrine, eſpecially in 

unci, divinity z and ſometimes it means to talk 
who long or much with a pot of ale in one's 
ticular hand. 5 a | 

, &, PREA CHER (S.) one appointed to pronounce 

his an- or deliver ſermons in a church, &c. upon 

called ſome text of ſcripture. ; 
PREA'/CHMENT (S.) a ſermon or publick 

ng well oration, | i 
PREA M BLE (S.) a fort of preface, or ac- 

recom- count of what is going to be done, and the 

a thing reaſons why; an introduction, ſuch as is uſed 

fy, Ke. at the beginning of patents of honour, acts 

| of parliament, &c, , 

PREBEND or PRE/BENDARY (S.) colle- 

of praiſ giate churches, being by their inſtitution 0- 

ing au bliged to meet in the church for divine ſer- 

vice at the hours appointed by the cancns, 

r throw were therefore called canonical hours, upon 

managed which account rents, or revenues were an- 

nexed to them, for the maintenance of ca- 

t dances nons or feliows ; they were entertained at a 

common table and charge, as the regulars, 

a mei or each had a portion afligned him, who was 

therefore called a prebend, x | 

the bel PRECA'RIOUS (A.) uncertain or doubtful, 

condition that depends wholly upon the humour, will; 

or pleaſure of another, ; | 

, idly, PRECA'RIOUSNESS (S.) uncertainty, doubt- 

fulneſs, depending upon the courteſy, hu- 

idly, a mour, will and pleaſure of another. 
i PRECAU'TION (S.) a hint, notice, or warn- 
fgnt ing given a perſon before a certain matter is 

t the by or is not to be done. 

n 4 plac PRECAUTION (v.) to warn, adviſe, or 
with th hint to a perſon ſome trouble or danger that 
or ne vill follow from the doing or forbearing cf 

| a bil certain acts. 


PRECE'DE (v.) to excel, ſurpaſs, walk, or 
do befcre or beyond another. 
PRE'CEDENCE or PRE/CEDENCY. (S.) a 


orroptit. going or taking place before another in a 

aught) proceſſion or publick appearance, by way of 
| honour, right, or title ſo to do. 8 

PRECEDENT (A.) going or being before | 


4 


| 


PRE 

PRECEDENT (S.) an original writing or deed- 
to draw others by or from; alſo an act done, 
from whence others do the ſame upon. the 
like occaſions, _ | 

PRFECE/NTOR (S.) he that begins or leads 

e chant or tune in a cathedral church. 

PRE'CEPT (S.) a rule, law, order, command, 

or injunction and in Lao, is a writ iſſued 

by a proper magiſtrate, for the bringing a 

| perſon or record before him. 

PRECEPTIVE (A.) full of, or belonging to 

precepts, rules or orders. 

PRECE/PTOR (S.) an inſtructor, teacher, or 

ſchcol- maſter. | | 

PRECE'SSION (S.) a very ſlow, going back- 

wards; and in Aftronomy, applied to the 
equinoxes, which by an inſenfible motion go 
backwards, or contrary to the order of the 
ſigns of the zodiack, at the rate of about 
50 ſeconds a year, ſo that as the fixed ſtars 

remain immoveable, and the equinoxes go 
backward, the ſtars. will have an apparent 
motion eaſtward, whence their longitudes 

are continually increaſing ; and this is the 

reaſon, that ſince the old aſtronomers time 
all the conſtellations have changed their aſ- 
ſigned places, 

PRECINCT (S.) a diviſion of a town, pa- 
riſh, &c, into ſeveral portions, within which 
particular officers act. 

*RE'CIOUS (A.) any thing very valuable, 
ſcarce, or of great price. 

PRE'CIOUSNESS (S.) valuableneſs, either 
upon account of ſome extraordinary beauty, 
uſefulneſs, or goodneſs of a thing, 

W (S.) any dangerous or ſteep rock, 

ill, Kc, | 

PRECPFPICANT or PRECPPITOUS (A.) 
haſty, raſh, thoughtleſs, dangerous. 

PRECUPITANT (S.) with the Chi, is a 
term uſed for any liqucr poured on a dnſo- 
lution, which ſeparates the diflolved matter, 
and cauſes it to ſubſide, 

PRECTPTTANTNESS, PRECIPITA'/TION | 
or PRECI/'PITANCY (S.) raſhneſs, hurry, 
thoughtleſſneſs, ee the pour- 
ing in of an alkalizate, &c. will cauſe the 
metalline particles to ſubſide, Which before 
ſwam in the menſtruum that diſſolved it. 

PRECPPITATE (V.) to hurry over, to run 
raſhly and unadviſedly upon a, matter, to 
throw or caſt a perſon headlong from a ſteep 
rock, or plunge him into inextricable diffi- 
culties ; in Chymiiry, it is to make a diſſolved 
matter ſettle at, or fall to the bottom, 

PRECIPITATE (S.) with the Chymifts, is an 

matter ſeparated from a menſtruum that diſ- 
ſolved it, and which by ſome means has 
been made to fall or ſubſide at the bottom, 
of which there are many ſorts going under 
various names, as green frecipitate, or 2 
mixture of the diſſolution of mercury, with 
the ſpirit of nitre; red, or the diſſolution of 
mercury in the ſpirit of nitre,' after the 


iſture is evaporated by fire, ce. 
"TO u ben PRECISE 
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PRE 
PRECVSE (A.) Riff, formal, affected; alſo 
nice, ſcrupulous, exact, accurate, juſt, true, 


&c. | 
PRECI'SENESS (S.) formality, ſtiffneſs, over 


affectedneſs, or 


and above religiouſneſs, 
ſerupuloſity; alſo exactneſs, accuracy, juſt- 
- neſs, &c. 


' PRECISJANS (S.) ſuch perſons as are over | 
and above ſcrupulous, exact, or curious, 


eſpecially in matters of religion, 


PRECOGNTTION (s.) a knowing before- 


hand, 

PRECONCETVE (V.) to imagine or think, tc 
form an idea or judgment of a thing before 
hand. | 

PRECONCEPTION (S.) an idea or imagina- 
tion of a thing before it is done, a being 
prejudiced in favour or dis-favour of a perſon 
or thing before-hand, | ; 

PRECONISA'TION (S.) when the Frenc/ 

king has named any one to be archbiſhop 01 
biſhop, his name is given in to the conſfiftory 
at Rome by a cardinal who delivers the king's 

letter, to diſpoſe the pope to agree to his 
majeſty's chcice, and collate the perſon no- 
minated, who has three letters wrote by the 

French king, one to the pope, another tc 
the cardinal protector of Frarce at Rome, and 
the third to his majeſty's ambaſiador at the 
pope's court; this done, there is a certi fi- 
cate of the nominated perſon's life and be- 
haviour given'in to the pope's nuncio, or in 
his abſence, to the biſhop of the place where 
the elected was born, or to the biſhop of 
the place where he lives; he likewiſe makes 
a profeſſion of his faith before the biſhop, 
and gives in a ſchedule of the condition of 
the biſhoprick to which he" is nominated ; 
theſe three enquiries being done, and made 
acts of the court, he ſends them to Roe 
with the king's three letters; they are di- 
rected to the banquier for diſpatches in the 
court of Rome, who, upon teceipt thereof, 
carries them immediately to the ambaſlador, 
who puts an expediature on that he ſends tc. 
the pope, and the banquier gives it the da- 
tary, who delivers it to his holineſs; ther 
the banquier gives the cardinal protector the 
letter wrote to him by the French king, to 
execute the contents whereof, he declares in 
the firſt gonſiſtory, that at the next meeting 
he intends to propoſe ſuch a perſon for ſuch 
a fee, and this declaration is called preconi- 
ſation; at holding the next conſiſtory, he 
makes a recital of the condition and circum- 
ſtances of the biſhoprick, and of the quali- 
fications of the perſan nominated by the 
king; upon which the pope, taking the ad- 
vice of the cardinals, orders the engrofling 
nine bulls for the perſon preconiſed; the 
firſt and moſt conſiderable is called the bull 
of proviſion, and is directed to the perſon 
nomjnated, wherein the pope Jets the perſon 
know that he aſſigns him ſuch a biſhoprick ; 


the ſecond is the pope's commiſſion to one 


PRE 


PREDI 


or more biſhops to perform the eonſerraticn 
in which is alſo contained the oath the bifky what 
ought to take to the pope at the es PRED! 
tion; the third is directed to the king ; the perſon 
fourth to the metropolitan ; and when theſe e. 
bulls are for an archbiſhop, this fourth is PREDO 
directed to the biſhops of the province; the NESS 
fifth is ſent to the chapter; the fixth to the or ſup! 
clergy ; the ſeventh to the laity of the dip. 7 RED 0 
ceſe 3 the eighth to the tenants belonging w ing th 
the ſee ; and the ninth is the bull of abſch- _ 
tion, ED 
PRECONISE (V.) to report in the yore! before- 
conſiſtory, that a party e to i PRE EA 
fice is duly qualified for t. (5.) ſ 
PRECONSIVGN (V.) to appoint, aflign, or on 
make over a thing before hand. PRE-E 
PRECO'NTRACT (S.) a bargaln or agree. | pra 
ment made formerly, or before one that iz PR. 5 
now offered to he made. ws” : 
PRECONTRA'CT (V.) to make an age. PRE.EN 
ment before the work is done, or gore when 
about, &c, | PRE 15 
PREDECE/SSOR (S.) one that executed andf. 0 
fice or employment before the preſent perſon, rf 27 
PREDECE SSO RS (S.) any perſons that wer PRE-EY 
before us; and often ſpoke of fathers, grand. "i n 
fathers, &c. in relation to children, grand- PREFAC 
children, &c. amb 
PREDESTINA/RIAN (s.) one who maintain en 
the doctrine of predeſtination. TY 
PREDE/STINATE (V.) to order or appdit ob = 
before-hand, that which muſt or ſhall.abl- PREP We 
lutely come hereafter. 4 id 
PREDESTINA/TION (S. ) a fore- appoim itz, : n 4 
ordering or fixing; and in Drvirity, is the PREFAT 
ſame with the doctrine of the Heathens f. of apolog 
tality, ſo that no endeavours or prudentil pRE FEC 
actions of mankind ſignify any thing; m, wit hat 
even the beſt acts of the mind, as vella e 
the natural functions of the body, are pur ae 
mechanical, and the doer under an unawid hers 
able neceſſity of acting in that preciſe mat dr if 
ner, whereby the nature of good and eil! fuſtics; y 
entirely deſtroyed. FINE yer, whe 
PREDETE/RMINE (V.) to appoint, cf una wich ©) 
terably reſolve before-hand what ſhall able able, and 
lutely be done, of the ſig 
PRE/DIAL TYTHES (S.) in-Lato, ar fd allo a pre 
as are paid of thoſe things that arile or gut is likeyw* 
from out of the ground only. figns all 
PRE!DICABLE (A.) that may be told or 6 which art 
ken abroad; alſo in Logick, it is à gen ſeace, or 
quality or affection that may be appli u 12 prelat 
ſeveral fubjects. of leſs not 
PRE/DICAMENT (S.) a particalar ara PREFE/CT 
ment of things into proper claſſes, accorang lation of a 
to their nature, 4 PREFER ( 
PREDICATE (V.) to publiſh, affirm, | fon or thi 
clare any thing of a matter or ſubjet. , to bring in 
, . ic that which B 2 
PRE DICATE (S.) in Logic, 15t 10 Cry again 
faid or affirmed of a ſubject, as, M7® mote, or x 
Coal. or more va 
PREDICT (v.) to propheſy, or 2 ar” PREFERA} 
ſhall happen before jt cones to geſt or deſeryes 
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PREDICTION (s.) a publiſhing or declaring 


or perſon, 


 peEDO'MINANCY or PREDO/'MINANT-| 


PRE 


what ſhall happen hereafter, 


pREDISPO SE (V.) to qualify or diſpoſe a- 


perſon before-hand, for or againſt a matter 


NESS (S.) a dominion, power, authority, 
or ſuperiority over a perſon, or in an affair. 
PREDO/MINANT (A.) over ruling, or hav- 
ing the influence, power, or authority over 

another. a 

PRE-ELF/CTED (A.) choſen or appointed 
before- hand. 

PRE-E/MINENCE or PREHE/MINENCE 
(S.) ſomething that ſets one perſon or thing 
above or before another. 

PRE-E/MINENTNESS (S.) the conditions or 
qualifications of a perſon that give him the 
preference or ſuperiority over another. 


PRE-E/MPTION (S.) a buying a thing up 


before-hand. i 
PRE-ENGA'GED (A.) promiſed or engaged 
in a matter or affair before. 


PRE-ENGA/GEMENT (S.) a making a pro- 


miſe or obligation before-hand. 

PAE-EXUST (V.) to be or exift before. 

PRE-EXISTENCE (S.) the actual being of a 
taing before; : 

PREFACE (S.) an introductory diſcourſe or 
preamble before a perſon comes upon the 
matter intended to be ſpoken to or wrote 
upon, and ought to be explanative of what 
follows, 1 

PRE FACE (V.) to make a ſpeech before 
a perſon comes to the principal matter in- 
tended. 


FREFATORY (A.) introductory, or by way 


of apology or explanation of ſomething. 
PREFECT (S.) among the Romans, was one 
ho ha! a poſt or jur. ſdiction at Rome, much 
lice our lord- chief juſtices, and in the pro- 
vinces they were governors or lieutenants; 
there is the preſent court of Rome, an of- 
ficer called the prefet? of the ſignature of 
Juſtice, who is both a cardinal and a law- 
yer, who peruſes and ſigns the petitions, 
unleſs when the matter of them is. queſtion- 
able, and then he adviſes with the officers 
of the ſignet before he ſigns them; there is 
alſo a prefect of the ſignature of grace, who 
is likewiſe a cardinal and a lawyer, who 
hens all diſpatches of grace and favour, 
which are always done in the pope's pre- 
ſence, or in his abſence, in the preſence o. 
12 prelates ; there are alſo ſeveral preſets 
of let's note. 8 | 
PREFE/CTURE (S.) the government or regu- 
lation of a city or province by a prefect. 
PREFER (V.) to value or efteem one per- 
bon or thing above or before another; alſo 
to bring in a complaint in the court of Chan- 
%) againſt a perſon ; alſo to advance, pro- 
mote, or raiſe a perſon to a greater dignity, 
or more valuable poſt or offbe. f 
PREFERABLE (A.) that is more valuable, 


i 


R. E 
PRE FERABLENESS (S.) the condition or 
quality of a thing or perſon that renders them 
more deſerving than another. 
PRE/FERENCE (S.) the value or eſteem that 
a a perſon gives one man or thing above or 
before another; alſq the choice. : 


PREFE/RMENT (S.) riſing to a more pro- 
fitable, great, or more honourable ſtation in 


life, | 
PREW/GURE (v.) to ſignify by types or 
figures before a thing comes to paſs, to 
foretel, &. | 
PREFIX (V.) to ald, fix, or put before; 
alſo to appoint or determine a thing before- 
hand, when a matter or thing ſhall be done. 
PRE'GNAN'T (A.) the being or going with 
young, eſpecially ſpoken of women; allo 
ſharp, ready, or ripe-witted; with the Zo» 
| fanifts, it is when a bud is ready to burſt out 
into flowers or leaves, . &c. | 
PRE GNANTNESS or PRE'GNANCY (S.) 
the ſtate or condition of being with young, 
or great with child; alſo ſharpneſs, ready- 
wittedneſs, ripeneſs of judgment, ce. 
PREJU/DGE (V.) to judge or determine a 
matter before hand. 
PREJUDICA/TION (S.) a judging. or deter- 
mining before-hand, a being prejudices or 
biafſed ; alſo a precedent in law, b ſome- 
thing of a like kind's having been former- 
ly tried. 8 
PRE'JUDICE (S.) a bias ot determination in 
favour of, or againſt a perſon, ariſing from a 
perſonal love or ill- will fer the perſon or caſe, 
without juſtly and maturely examining every 
particular circumſtance tl at might probably 
give another turn to th2 n atter; alſo an in- 
jury, hurt, or damage dor e or ſuſtained. 
PREJUDICE (V.) to hurt, o, injure, to 
endeavour to bias a perſon's opinion "or 
judgment in favour of, or againſt a perſon 
or canſe, 
PREJUDTCIAL (A.) hurtful, injurious, or 
detrimental. 
PRE'LACY- (S.) the office or dignity of a bi- 
ſhop or prelate, 
PRE'LATE (S.) a peffon promoted to the 
higheſt office in the church, ſometimes called 
a patriarch, archbiſhop, or bithop, &c. 
PRELA'TICAL (A.) fomething belonging to 
the office, perſcn, or dignity of a prelate. 
PRE'LATURE or PRE'LATESHIP (s.) the 
ſkate, condition, or dignity of a prelate. 


| PRELE'CTION (S.) a lecture, leſſon, or pub- 


lick diſcourſe read upon an art or ſcience in 
an univerſity, college, or publick ſchool. 
PRELIBA/TION (S.] a foretaſte of ſome- 
thing that is to come hęreafter. | 
PRELUVMINARIES (S.) ſome general articles 
or conditions agreed upon, before the main 
or principal contract or agreement is gone 
upon, or can be ſettled to any good purpoie. 
PRELUDE (S.) in Mu/ch, is an overture of 
_ fort of flouriſh in the key, to try whether the 
inſtrument is in tune, and to diſpoſe the 


or deleryes ta be choſe before another. 
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PRE 
hand to flap the following leſſons the bet 
ter; alſo the entrance upon, or beginning 


of any buſineſs. ? 
PRELUDE (V.) to lay down ſome general 
propoſitions before the main bufineſs is be- 
gnn or entered upon ; alſo to run over the 
ſtrings or ſtops of a muſical inſtrument, to 
prepare the hand, and try whether the in- 
ſtrument is in tune. 


PREMATU RE (A.) ripe too ſoon or early, 
before the proper time. 5 

PREME'DITATE (V.) to think ſedately upon 
a matter before it be put into action. 


PREMEDITA'TION (S.) a thinking, con- 


triving, or muſing upon a matter before- 
hand. 8 

PREMI'SE (V.) to lay down ſomething or 

* Jpedk. of a matter before by way of expla- 
nation, preamble, or preface, 

PRE/MISES (S.) fometimes means matters or 
things ſpoken of before-hand by way of pre- 
paration ; and - ſometimes the lands, tene- 
ments, &c, at firſt mentioned in a deed, 

Whether it be a leaſe, &“. y 

* PRE'MIUM (S.) a reward, allowance, or 
recompence made to a perſon for the doing 
of any thing; and particularly applicd to the 
money paid to inſure a ſhip, houſe, &c. 

PREMO'NISH (V.) to adviſe, forewarn, &c. 

| before-hand. | 

PREMONTTION (S.) advice given a perſon, 

of what the conſequences of any thing will 
þe, a forewarning, &c. . 

PREMUNTRE (S.) is ſometimes taken for 
a writ ſo called, or for the oftence upon 
which the writ is grounded ; to trace this 
matter to its head, obſerve, that formerly 
the church of Rome, upon pretence of her 
ſupremacy, took upon her to beſtow moſt of 
the biſhopricks, abbies, and other eccleſiaſti- 
cal preferments of greateſt value, before they 
were void, pretending to provide the church 
with a better qualified ſucceſſor before the 
vacancy ; to put a ſtop to theſe encroach- 
ments, king Edward III. made three ſta- 
tutes in 25 and 27 of his reign, againſt thoſe 
that drew the king's ſubjects out of the 
realm, to anſwer things belonging to the 
king's court; and in 28 he alſo made ano- 
ther ſtatute, which very much checked the 
uſurpations of the court of Rome, who ſtill 
went on with theſe proviſions; Richard II. 
made alſo a ſtatute againſt them in the 12th 

year of his reign, and in the 13th another, 
wherein he confirmed the firſt of Edward 
III. and made the penalty of the breach 
thereof, perpetual baniſhment, forfeiture of 
lands, goods, and chattels, &c. and in the 
16th year, to prevent all manner of evaſion, 
he repeated the offence more particularly 
than had yet been done, and affixed the 
former penalty to the offenders; in ſucceed- 
ing reigns, ſeveral other offences were taken 
or explained to belong to this ſtatute, and 
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thereby, as well as others; in common Speech 

it means any fort of trouble, inconvenience 
or forfeiture whatever. 
PRENOMINA'TION (S.) a mentioning, or 
naming a perſon or thing before-hand, 
PRE-O'CCUPY (V.) to poſſeſs, uſe, or enjoy 

a thing before another, 

PRE-ORDAIN (V.) to appoint or ordzin 
before-hand, 
PREPARA'TION (S.) a making or getting 
ready proper materials to do or perform ary 
thing before the work itſelf is begun; ir 
Pharmacy, a medicine compounded or made 
fit for uſe, is called a preparation, and ſo i; 
the manner or method of doing it, 
PREPA'RATIVE or PRERA'RATORY{(A,) 
that is relative to, or belongs to making a 
thing ready, 
PREPA'RE (V.) to put things in order, to 
provide, fit, or make ready fer the execy- 
tion of any thing; allo to inſtruct, perſuade, 
or incline a perſon to do or forbear a thing, 
PREPENSED (A.) deſigned, reſolved before- 
hand, premeditated, &c. 
PREPO'NDERATE (V.) to over- balance e: 
ont-weigh any thing actually or by Rrength 
of argument; to meditate, think, deliberate, 
or conſider thoroughly. 
PREPOSUTION (S.) a placing or putting 
before any thing; and particularly ſpoke of 
thoſe ſmall particles in a language that are put 
or ſet before others. 
PREPOSSE'SS (V.) to influence or bias a per- 
ſon's mind, inclination, or judgment in fa- 
vour or prejudice of another before-hand, 
PREPOSSE'SSION (S.) a being influenced, 
biaſſed, or prejudiced for or againſt a perſon 
or cauſe before-hand. | : 
PREPO/STEROUS (A. ) any thing that is - 
regular, unnatural, or in diſorder, and # 
it were turned topiy-turvy. f 
PREPO'STEROUSNESS(S.) irregularity, df 


natural proceeding in buſineſs. 
PRE/PUCE (S.) the foreſkin of a man's yard 
or that looſe ſkin that covers the nut, &c. 
PRERO/GATIVE (S.) the right, privilege 
power, or authority, that one or more fe, 
ſons have in any particular affair above il 
others. | 
PRESA'GE (v.) to propheſy, foretel, betoken, 
or apprehend any thing before it actually 
comes to paſs. _ 
PRE'SAGE (S.) a token, indication, or fore- 
runner of any thing hereafter to come n 
paſs, 
PRE/SBYTER (S.) fimply means an cle, 
but all prieſts are called by this name. : 
PRESBYTE'RIANISM (S.) the doc 
principles of the people called Preſbyterian 
eſpecially relating to church rey” f 
PRESBYTE'/RIANS (s.) a particular oh 
Chriſtians, ſo called, becauſe they main 
that the government of the church appon®? 
in the New Teſtament, is by pre 05 
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_ 
.. miniſters and ruling elders, afſo- 
1 government and diſcipline; they 


ſay that there is no order in the church ſu- 
perior to a Preſbyter by divine inſtitution 


chat all miniſters, being ambaſſadors of | 


Chriſt, are equal by their commiſſion, and 
that elder and biſhop are the ſame in name 
and office, according to the ſcriptures 3 the 
loweſt of their courts is the miniſter of the 
pariſh or congregation, with his elders, who 
govern that fingle pariſh or congregation, 
having power to call before them any mem- 
ber, to inſtru, examine, admoniſh, rebuke, 
and ſuſpend them from the Lord's table, as 
| they ſhall judge moſt convenient; they have 
alſo a deacon to take care of the poor : The 
next court is a preſbytery, compoſed of a 
number of miniſters and elders aſſociated, 


their higheſt court is a ſynod, which they 
ſay may be provincial, national, or æcume- 
nical, and allow of appeals from the leſſer 
to the greater ; the ordination of their mi- 
niſters is by prayer, faſting, and impoſition 
of the hands of the Preſbyters, after he is 
examined, as to his converſation, religion, 
and learning, by the preaching Preſbyters, 
who only lay hands on him. 
RESBYTERY (S.) prieſthood, elderſhip ; 
alſo church government by elderz, or an aſ- 
ſembly of prieſts, together with lay elders 
for the exerciſe of church authority or diſci- 
pline, XY 
RE'SCIENCE (S.) the peculiar knowledge 
that God has of things not yet come to 
wh a knowing a thing or matter before- 
and, | 
RE'SCOTT (S.) in Lancaſhire, a large town, 
which is but thinly peopled; its market is 
weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 
147 computed, and 177 meaſured miles, - 
RESCRIBE (V.) to regulate, order, or ap- 
point, to direct or command. 
RESCRIPT (S.) an order, command or 
appointment, f 
KESCRI'PTION (S.) ordering, command- 
ing, limiting, appointing, or determining; 
in Law, it is the right or title that a perſon 
has to an eſtate, &c. by having been in poſ- 
ſeſſion beyond the memory of man; and in 
Pbyfich, the appropriating proper, remedies 
© particular diſeaſes goes by this name; 
allo the medicine itſelf, 
1 (S.) ſometimes means the actual 
B 
pion, e, looks, mien, or ww 
ESENT (A.) being in fight, or at the 
— i an act. 
S.) any thing gi 7 | 
dintrly to bo to OO ny od 
n (V.) to offer, give, or beftow any 
ng to or upon another; to name to a 
ra ee alſo to bring a complaint 
Im n 2 ; . 
bf judicature, againſt any perſon in a court 


for governing the churches in their bounds ; | 


\.. 

PRE 
PRESENT A/TION (s.) the act of preferit- 
minating and offering his clerk to the biſhop 


ſorts of preſentations, the firſt was command= 
ed by the law, according to which every 
woman that had a child was obliged to make 
her appearance in the temple, at the end of 
40 days, if it was a ſon, &c. the other be- 
longed to thoſe that had made a vow ; from 
the time of Moſes's delivering the law, there 
was a religious cuſtom of devoting, either 
themſelves or their children to God, and ei- 
ther for their whole life-time irrevocably, or 
elſe to be redeemed with preſents or ſacrifices, 
for which purpoſe there were ſeveral apart- 
ments about the temple, for thoſe who were 
under a vow of their own. or their parents, 
whoſe buſineſs was to ſpend their time in 
the ſervice of religion, and to make orna- 
ments for the temple, according to their 
reſpective ages, condition and capacity. 
PRESENTEE' (S.) in the Canon Lato, is the 
perſon or clerk preſented or nominated by a 
patron or collator to ſome ſpiritual benefice, 
PRESENTMENT (S.) in Law, is a mere 
denunciation of the jurors themſelves, or of 
ſome other officer, as juſtices, conſtables, 
_ ſurveyors, &c, moſt commonly upon their 
own fight, without the information or pro- 
ſecution of a third party, of any offence 
inquirable in the court, whereunto it is pre- 
ſented. 
PRE'/SENT-TIME (S.) a Grammatical term, 
importing the immediate or actual time that 
is now, 
PRESERVA'TION (S.) a keeping, taking care 
of, helping, defending, &c. 


the quality of preſerving, defending, keep- 
ing or reſtoring, &c, another from harm, 
danger, &c. 


gainſt hurt, danger, &c. to put into a con- 
dition of continuing good and pleaſant a great 
while, as confect:oners do fruits, c. 
PRESERVEsS (S.) fruits prepared according to 
the art of the confectioner with ſugar, c. 
PRESIDE (V.) to fit as the head, governor, 


to have the command, direction, or manage- 
ment of perſons and things. ; 
PRE'SIDENCY (S.) the place or office of one 
that has the chief place, ſeat, or command 
in any affair. | 


head perſon in any affair, command, or buſi- 
neſs ; in the Xing's Council, he that propoſes 
the buſineſs to the board, and reports to the 
ſovereign the ſeveral tranſactions paſſing there, 
is called the lord preſident ; alſo an example 
or copy for a perſon todo any thing by or af- 


law, where the reſolutions of former courts 


- 


( 


upon 


- 


ing; and in the Church Lau, a patron's no- 


or collator, to be inſtituted in a benefice of 
his gift; among the Joh there were two 


PRESERVATIVE (S.) any thing that has 


PRESERVE (V.) to keep ſafe, to guard a- | 


or chief of a company, city, or kingdom, - 


PRE/SIDENT (S.) the governor, chief, or 


ter is called a preſident, eſpecially in courts of 


1 
1 
| 


P 


R E 
upon like caſes, are called preſidents or ex- 


amples. By 7 
PRE'SIDENTSHIP (S.) the office or dignity 
of a preſident, ; 


PRESIDIAL ($S.) the name of a French court | 


of judicature, 

PRESS (V.) to ſqueeze or thruſt cloſe toge-, 
ther, as under large wooden ſcrews, tp give 
a gloſs to broad-cloth, and make the nap lie 


very ſmooth and agreeable to the eye; alſo | 
to crowd in among a great throng or num- 


ber of people; alſo to urge very ſolicitouſly, 


to be ſo importunate as to take no denial ; | 
alſo to force men into the king's ſervice in 
the time of war; alſo to excite, ſpur, or 


egg a perſon forward very much. 
PRESS (S.) an inſtrument that works with a 
large ſcrew, ſometimes wood, and ſome- 
times iron, to ſqueeze grapes for wine, ap- 
ples for cyder, cloth for ſale, packs for con- 
venience of room, .&c, | 
PRE'SSINGNESS (S.) urgency, ferventneſs, 
earneſtneſs. | 
PRESSURE (S.) any thing that lies very hard 
upon, or cloſe to a perſon, that does as it 
were torture or afffict him exceedingly ; 
alſo a gravitating upon, or forcing down, 
as the atmoſphere upon any bodies here be- 
low, &c. 8 
PRESTETGNE or PRESTAIN (S.) in Rad- 
*. norſhire, S:uth-Wales, is the handſomeſt and 
beſt built town in this county, ſituated in a 


pleaſant valley on the river Lug; here the 


aſſizes are held, and the county goal kept; 
it is well inhabited, and much frequented; 
its market is weekly on Saturday, which is 
well ſtored with proviſions, and all forts of 
grain, but eſpecially malt, of which they 
make great quantities, both for their own 
conſumption, and fale to others; diſtant 
from Londen 116 computed, and 148 mea- 
ſured miles. : | 

PRESTIGIA!/TION (S.) impoſing upon, or 
deceiving of a perſon by ſleight of hand, 
juggling, leggerdemain, &c. 

PRESTO (S.) in Miſicb, fignifies quick or 
very faſt; alſo with Jugglers, a term for 
Be gone, make haſte, &c. to any of their 

uppets, &c, | 

PRESTON (S.) in Lancaſhire, for its large- 
neſs and beauty might very well paſs for a 
city; its principal inhabitants are either gen- 
try or lawyers; no conſiderable manufactures 

being carried on here, renders it but thin of 

inhabitants; nor is its trade worth noting, 
though it is a borough- town, that ſends two 
members to parliament, is governed by a 
mayor, eight head aldermen, four under- 
aldermen, 12 common council-men, a re- 
corder, and ſub-officers ; the court of Chan- 
cery, and other offices of juſtice, are held 
here for the county, which Is a palatinate; 

it has weekly three markets well ſupplied 


with corn and all forts of proviſions, ⁊ 7. 
on Wedneſday, Friday and Saturday; it is 
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large fone bridge; diſtant from 
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| - ) to imagine or thi \ 

ſelf in the right, KS yt DOE 
certain; alſo to do what a perſon has hs 
|- forbid upon ſome extraordinary occaſion 

&c. to be bold, over forward, or ſaucy, * 

[PRESU'MPTION (S.) ſometimes fonife 

| over-forward or ſaucy doing of a thing with- 

out orders; pride, conceit, or ſuſpicion ; in 

Law, where the circumſtances of the 20 

very much favour the ſuſpicion of a certain 

perſon's having committed it, though it cu- 
not be fully and poſitively proved, yet the 
conrt judges the accuſed puilty, that is calle 

a violent ſuſpicion or preſumption, 

 PRESU'MPTIVE (A.) Gppoſed, imagine, 

conjectured, &c. and in Lav, the next rey. 
tion, or heir is called the preſumptive heir, 

PRESU'MPTUOUS (A.) over-daring, bold 

adventurous, ſaucy, .vain, | 

PRESU/'MPTUOUSNESS (S.) bo!dnefs, &. 

ringneſs, adyenturouſneſs, fool-hardiney, 

conceitedneſs, &c, 

PRE-SUPPO/SE (V.) to take a thing far 

granted, to imagine or ſuppoſe a matter be. 

fore-hand. | 

PRETE'/NCE (S.) a ſhew or reaſan for ſone- 
thing done, or going to be done, a colouror 
appearance, when a perſon offers at one 
thing, and intends another, 

PRETE/ND (V.) to make a ſhe or apper- 
ance of a thing, to lay claim to what is net 
a perſon's due, to maintain or boldly at 
any thing, 

PRETENDED (A.) imagined, ſuppoſed, a 
ſerted, maintained for a truth, ; 
PRETENDER (S.) one who lays claim t 
more than his right, either of {kill or f- 

perty. 

PRETE!NSION (S.) a cl-im, excnſe, or ttt 
ſon why a perſon demands or ailetts anf 
thing. 

PRETERTTIONor PRETERMUSSION(S] 
a paſſing over, or by; a neglecting ot fen. 
ing to take little notice of that which ar the 
ſame time under cover we deſire to explan 
and have due notice taken of it, 

PRETERMY I (V.) to neglect, paſs 5,0 
over, to ſlip, omit, or leave out. 

PRETERNA'TURAL (A.) above, 0 © 
trary to the common order of nature, foe 
thing extraordinary or unexpected. 

PRETE/XT (S.) a colour, ſham, preten f 
excuſe, a blind or cloak, _ F 

PRE!TOR (S.) a Reman magiſtrate that 

miniſtered juſtice,. whereof there was 6 

but one; but afterwards, when many fora 

ers came to reſide there, another V® 0 

pointed to determine the differences '® 

might ariſe among them; in the "4 

Rome 605, their number was increaiedt0 : 

the two firſt had the cognizance of wg 

of private perſons, the other four o ** 
crimes, ſuch as extortions, unreaſonable! 
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162 treaſons, &c. in future time mo increaſed | that has the power or faculty of hindering or 


to 15 in number; they exerciſed their charge 


one's one year; 
duch juſtice in the Roman provinces, and com- 
been manded the forces during their year, unleſs 


when the war was dangerous, or the enemy 
formidable, then they ſent a conſul to take 


dufte upon him the command of the army. 

with- PRETO'RIANS (S.) the guards of the Roman 
nzin emperors, firſt picked out by Scipio Africa- | 
ie al 1s from among the braveſt of the army; 
erte afterwards Auguſtus ſettled and divided them 
it cu. into ſeveral bodies, and appointed two offi- 
et the cers to command them; their pay was dou- 
 callel ple to the reſt of the ſoldiers, their whole 


number was about 10,000, divided into nine 


aginel, or ten cohorts, and generally had a great 
xt rela hand in all the revolutions that happened, 

hei. PRETO'RIUM (S.) the place where the pre- 
v dal, tor or captain of the guard lived, who was 


the governor of Fudea, or where he tried 
cauſes and adminiſtered juſtice 3 ſometimes 
the tent where the generals met at a council 

of war was thus called. . 

RE!TTINESS (S.) handſomeneſs, beautiful- 

| neſs, pleaſingneſs, &c. 

METIY (A.) handſome, beautiful, delight- 
ful, pleaſing, charming. ; 

PREVAIL (V.) to influence or get the aſcen- 
dency over another, to conquer, overcome, 
maſter, ſubdue, &c. 

PREVALENCE, PRE/'V ALENCY or PRE/- 

VALENTNESS (S.) the power, ſtrength, 

or aſcendant quality of any thing. 

PREVALENT (A.) powerful, prevailing, in- 
fluencing, effectual, &c. - 

REVA/RICATE (V.) to ſhuffle, to fay 

ſometimes one thing and ſometimes ano- 

ca to evade, or endeavour to ſtifle the 

truth, : 4: 

REVARICA/TION (S.) an unjuſt, unfair 

way of acting or treating any perſon, an 
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| truth, by ſaying one thing and meaning 
another, a deception, or double dealing. 
REVARICA'TOR (S.) one who deals un- 


allo one choſe in a univerſity at a com- 
mencement to ſatyrize the miſbehavicur of 
the maſters or principals. 

REVENT (V,) to ſtop, hinder, or do ſome- 
thing before-hand, ſo that another cannot 
come at, or do what he aims at or deſires. 
REVENTER-ROPE (S.) in a Ship is a 
imall one made faſt over the ties, to ſecure 


the yards in caſe any of th 
ſhould break. | , wy 0 t E other ropes 
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ny 3 s EVENTION (S.) a hindrance, ſtop, or 

er nt i. back, by ſtepping in before, &c, 

N 5 2 NTIONAL (S.) coming before; and 
K* W th applied to the Moon, means the full 

5 he ci # ni next before any great conjunction 

I uperi ; 

. 7 a | 1 vg e of a comet, 

One. 


Te 


equivocation, or endeavouring to hide the | 


fairly or unjuſtly with another, a deceiver; | 


ö 


EVENTIVE or PREVE/NTATIVE (A.) 


keeping back any thing.. 


the provincial pretors adminiſtred  PRE/'VIOUS (A.) ſomething that introduces, 


prepares for, or leads the way to another 
thing, | 5 = 

PREY (S.) the goods, perſons, cattle, &. 

that is taken in war by an enemy, or the 

ſpoil of wild beaſts and robbers, 

PREY (V.) to ſpoil, plunder, rob, or feed 
upon the perſon or property of another by 
violence or craft. 

PRVAPUS (S.) a god of the Ancients, ſaid to 
be the ſon of Bacchus and Venus, and who 
had the care of gardens, worſhipped parti- 
cularly at Lampſachus, Adonis, or Ofiris, ha- 
ving conſecrated a phallus of gold in memory 
of a wound he had received in the groin ; the 
reaſon of the phallus by length of time being 
forgot, the prieſts of that god introduced a 
great many ſhameful uileneſſes upon this oc- 
caſion; it is ſuppoſed that Adonis and Priqpus 
were the ſame deity under different names, 
both being gods of the gardens, &c. 

PRICE (S.) the fixed or abſolute rate ſet upon 
any. commodity by publick authority, as of 

. bread, &c. or the rate agreed for any thing 
between any two parties; from whence a 
publick paper printed weekly, containing 
the uſual prices of all forts of commodities, 
is called a price courant. 


PRICK (V.) to enter the fleſh Nightly with 


— 


ſword, &c. alſo to write down in proper notes 
a leſſon of muſick upon ruled paper; ,alfo 
to trace the ſteps of a hare in hunting, &c. 

PRICK (S.) a ſmall wound made with the 
ſharp point of a pin, needle, ſword, &c. 
allo a dot or ſmall mark made to ſignify 
ſomething particular in a map, chart, &c. 
alſo tobacco rolled up very tight in the ape 
of a nine pin, &c, _ | 

PRVYCKER (S.) an inſtrument uſed by the 
Staticners to mark paper or parchment with, 
ſo as to rule the lines at equal diſtances; 
alſo a neat ſmall wheel uſed by thoſe who 
draw mathematical ſchemes, to mark dot- 
ted or pricked lines with ? with Hunters, it 
is alſo a huntſman on horſeback. 

PRVCKET (S.) a ſmall baſket ; alſo a male 
deer of two years old beginning to put forth 
the horns, \ 

PRICKLE (S.) any ſharp-pointed matter, as 

a thorn, &c. | 

 PRI'CKLINESS (s.) the condition of any 

thing that has many ſharp points, as briars, 

thorns, roſe-treee, &c. . , 

PRICK.-POSTS (S.) are thoſe timbers that 

are framed into the breaſt-ſummers between 

the principal poſts, to keep the frame ſteady 

and ſtrengthen is, f 

PRICK UP (V.) to appear chearfu!, briſk, 

lively; alſo to adorn or trim a perſon or 

thing to make thera look handſome. 

PRIDE (S.) that haughty diſpoſition of mind 

that makes a man think more worthihy 4 


= 


the point or ſharp end of a needle, pin, or 


_ 
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'" himſelf, and meaner of others, this he { 


PRI 


ought ; diſdain, loftineſs of mein, behavi- 
our, or carriage. 


To pride one's ſelf, to take pleaſure or de- 


light in any thing, to ſcorn or diſdain others 
tho above or equal to us. 5 
PRIEST (S.) properly ſignifies an elder or old 
man; but it is now generally reſtrained to 
thoſe perſons who are employed about reli- 
gious matters; in the Old Teſtament, the age 
was fixed to 30 years, before they were ad- 
mitted into the order of prieſts, and it is ſup- 


ſed our Saviour was about that age before 


he began his miniſtry ; in the Chriſtian Church, 
there is no certain term of years abſolutely 
perfixed, different churches having different 
uſages ; as to the heathen prieſis, they were 
of different ſorts, ſome appointed to ſacri- 
ce to all the gods in general, and others to 
a particular god, &c. Among the Js, the 
dignity or high or chief prieſt was annexed 
to Aaron's family; after the captivity of Ba- 
lon, the civil government and the crown 
were ſuper-added to the high prieſthood ; it 
was the peculiar privilege of the high prieſt, 
that he could be proſecuted in no court, but 
that of the great Sanhedrim; but ſome are 
of opinion, that was in caſes criminal only, 
and in matters of property he might be ſued 


in 


the common courts, only he was privi- 


leged, ſo that he was not obliged to appear 
in perſon, but might ſubſtitute any proxy to 


ap 


pear for him ; he was likewiſe exempted 


from being put to his oath, either in court 


or 


elſewhere, unleſs the king happened to 


have a trial, and the high prieſt's teſtimony 
might be ſerviceable to the crown ; when the 
ſucceſſion was diſputed, the Sanhedrim only 
had the power of nominating a ſucceſſor, 
under him was a vicar, called the ſagan, 
"who had the direction of all the other 
prieſts, who had alſo two other deputies to 
act under him; after building the ſecond 
temple, learning and care were ſo decayed 
among the prieſts, that a little before the 
feaſt of expiation in every year a committee 


of the Sanhedrim met, and read the whole 


expiation-office to the high prieſt; accord- 
ing to the form in Leviticus, and enjoined 
him to repeat the office to himſelf, that he 
might not miſtake in the leaſt circumſtance; 
, upon this day all ſorts of ſacrifices were to 
be offered by him alone ; on the morning of 
the day of preparation they ſet him in the 


3 of the gate of the 
him, to refreſh his memory with thoſe dif- 


temple, and had 
fers, rams, and lambs brought before 


ferent ſorts cf ſacrifices ; then he was con- 
ducted to the ſenior pricfy, who inſtructed 


him in the methods o 


offering incenſe, who 


obliged him to ſwear that he would offer his 
incenſe according to- the form preſcribed, in 
the Holy of Holies ; every year he was con- 
veyed from his houſe into the temple with a 


great deal of pomp, the grand — 


: PRI 
the king, and the body of ge; in 
part of * parade; the Rachen, wy 
arch flamen or high prieſt, and fo haye the 
2 ſtians, excepting among ſome particular 
8. 
PRIE/STHOOD (S.) the office 
dignity of a A { 1 85 ee 
PRIG (S.) a young, fooliſh, gay fellow; al 
a ſmatterer in art, a boaſt 


er Or pretender, 
PRIM (A.) nice, ſet, formal, lache, ff 


peculiar, c. 

To be PRIM (V.) to be conceited, fantaſtical, 
over- nice, or reſerved, | 

PRIMACY [Sag dignity or office of; 

rimate or chief governor, ally i 
blefaſtical 3 1 

PRITMAGE (S.) an allowance or duty for. 
merly appointed to be paid to the captain 
and maſters of ſhips, for the uſe of his g- 
bles, &c. and to the men for lading and 
unlading of the cargo; but this is now quite 
laid aſide, all charges of that fort bei 
ſwallowed up in the freight, tho' this tem 
is ſtill uſed in bills of lading. 

PRIMARY (A.) any thing that is firſt in d. 
der, or chief in place, from whence, Mr- 
cury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jnpiler, and 
Saturn, upon account of their revolying 
round the Sun as a center, are called the 
primary planets. 

PRI'MATE (S.) the ſupream, head, or chief 
biſhop, who has the rule and government 
over ſeveral other biſhops and archbiſkos, 

as the primate of Poland, &c. / 

PRVMATESHIP (S.) the dignity and offce 
of a primate. 

PRIME (A.) the beſt, chief, or moſt valuik 

of any thing, 

PRIME (S.) when applied to the Moor, fig 
fies the new moon for about three days aft 
the change; in Chronology, it is the {ane 
with golden number, which ſee ; in Cam. 
try, thoſe figures that cannot be divided1nt 
any other more fimple than themſelves, 54 
triangle in plains, the pyramid in ſolids ar 
called prime figures; in Arithmetich, thoſe 
numbers that are meaſured or divided a 
by themſelves and unity, are called pri 
numbers; among the Roman Cathulicks, 

| the name for one of their canonical how) 
in Fencing, it is the firſt and principal put 
the body is thrown into at drawing of tht 

| ſword, in otder to intimidate the ade 
and defend one's ſelf, &c. 

PRIME (V.) in Gunnery is to 
powder into or upon the touc -hole of m 
piece of ordnance, in order to make It 
eaſily ; in Painting, it is laying on the 
colour upon boards, cloth, &c. | 

PRIMER (S.) a ſmall book ee 
forth or publiſhed by authority, 2 Uf 
book children ſhould publickly learn of! 
in ſchools, 


put beateh 


containing prayers and 
of the ſcriptures ; alſo the name of po” 
ment in Gunnery, uſed to pierce the . 


threug| 
nance. 

PRIME” 
thing b 
PRIMIC 
of any 
PRIMIN 
veſſel w 
engaged 
der, on 
of the g 
PRIMIT 
manner: 


ages. 

PRIMIT. 
uſed by 
whence 
PRIUMIT] 
ſometim 
PRIUMNE 
ſtiffneſs, 
PRIMOG! 
that belc 
&c, 
PRIMRO!: 
flower, u 
Ajril or | 
PRIMUM 
Afronomy 
cludes bo! 
fixed ſtars 
and hurri 
once in 2 
and this h 
for there 
this motio 
ſtill retai: 
moving c⸗ 
ever, 
PRINCE (5 
acting may 
viſion of: 
title of ho 
kingdom 5 
for art, &c 
prince of ph 
PRINCELI 
mendable | 
words and 
PRINCES ( 
Heraldry, | 
arc diſting, 


Which no o 
PRINCESS 


prince; alſ 


PRINCIPA] 


regarded, & 
RINCIPAL 
intereſt for 
chief perſon 


RINCIPA'L 


nion of a pr 
e orders 1 
trincipalities 


PPRI 


threvgh the toueh - hole of a piece or ord- 


King 2 IME Vous or PRIME/VAL (A.) ſome- 
| thei thing belonging to the firſt ages. 3 
ben lic r Io Us (A.) original, or the 

] 


thing in its ſort or kind. 

- HORN (S.) an inſtrument or horn 
veſſel worn by a gunner's ſide of a ſhip, when 
engaged, filled with beaten or friming-pow- 
der, on purpoſe to pour on the touc -holes 
of the guns as they are charged, 

PRIMITIVE (A.) ſomething done after the 
manners or cuſtoms of the ancients, or firſt 


_ ages. , Os 

2RIMITIVE (S.) an original, and eſpecially 
, 2 | uſed by the Grammartans 15 the root, from 
0 whence many other words flow. 


PRIMITIVENESS (S.) originalneſs; and 
ſometimes means particularity or ſtiffneſs. 
PRI/MNESS (S.) demureneſs, affectedneſs, 
ſtiffneſs, formality, &c. 


ty for- 
captain 
his ca- 


ng aol 1 MOGE/NITURE (s.) the right or title 
2 = that belongs to the eldeſt ſon of a 2 
&c. e 

hs erm r ROSE (s.) a pleaſant yellow ſpring- 


PRI 
PRINCIPLE (S.) the firſt cauſe or foundation 
upon which any thing is made or built; alſo 
the ſame with maxims or ſelf- evident truths ; 
and in Morality, a man is faid to act upon 
good or bad principles; among the Chymiſts 
phlegm or water, mercury or ſpirit, ſulphur 
or oil, ſalt and earth, are called the principles 
of mixed or natural bodies, of which ſpirit, 
dil, and ſalt are called active, and water and 
earth paſſive principles. | 
PRINT (V.) to make a mark or character up- 
on a thing, ſo as it ſhall remain; to infuſe or 
inſtil proper doctrines into the mind of a 
perſon, ſo that the matter intended to be 
conveyed or impreſſed upon or into the per- 
ſon ſhall be deeply rooted, _—- . 
PRINTER. (S.) he that cauſes or makes dura- 
ble marks upon a thing, and this is generally 


who from wooden or metal patterns, ſtamps 
flowers, birds, &c. in various colours upon 
linen, &c. a copper-plate printer, or one 
who has a rolling-preſs to print pictures, 
writings, &c. engraven on copper-plates, 
upon paper z or a common letter-preſs prin- 
ter, who compoſes ſingle letters or types into 


& in or- 
ce Mere 
fer, and 
evolving 
led the 


or chief 
rernment 


hbiſſoxs 


Aril or beginning of May. | 
PRIMUM-MO'BILE (S.) according to the o/ 
Aironomy, was the ninth ſphere, which in- 
cludes both the firmament or heaven of the 
fixed ſtars, and all the ſpheres of the planets, 
and hurries them round from eaſt. to weſt 
once in 24 hours on the poles of the world ; 
and this heaven is known only by its motion, 
for there are no ſtars or characters in it; 
| this motion is now rejected, but the term is 
fill retained, and means the principal or 
moving cauſe or perſon in any affair what- 
ever, | 
PRINCE (S.) ſometimes means the ſupream 
acting magiſtrate in a kingdom, or leſſer di- 
viſion of a country; and ſometimes. only a 
title of honour to the heirs or great men of a' 
kingdom; and ſometimes to famous perſons! 
for art, &c. as Sir Jaac Newton is called the 
prince of philoſophers, - 


vided into 
Ives, 81 


wy PRINCELINESS (S.) that noble and com- 
0 1 mendable behaviour that becomes a prince in 
* = werds and actions. «Sha | 
7 1 PRINCES CO'RONET (S.) a character in 
. va Heraldry, whereby / perſons of that dignity 
1 ac diſtinguiſhed from all others, conſiſting 
1p * | In croſſes and flowers raiſed upon the circle 
ng which no others are allowed to have. | 


adve 


wt beine 
ole of m 
ake it f 
n the jul 


1 the wife os conſort of a 
Prince 3 allo the daughters of kings, &c, 
FRINCIPAL (A.) chief, or 8 to be 
 Tegarded, Ke. | 
RINCIPAL (S.) the ſum of money let out to 
tereſt for a determinate time; alſo the 
chief perſon in any affair of buſineſs. | 


flower, uſually fit to gather about the end of 


words, and thoſe into ſentences, &c. which 
being impreſſed upon paper, give us news- 
papers, pamphlets, books, &c. | 
PRINTING (S.) ſometimes means the ſtain- 
ing calicoes and other cloths with colours 
and figures, &c, but generally that uſeful and 
neceſſary art that conveys the writings both 
of the ancients and moderns to us in a beau- 
tiful, plain, and cheap manner, by caufing a 
large number of copies to be ſpread abroad 
with great eaſe and expedition; it is ſup- 
poſed to be invented, or at leaſt publiſhed, 
between the year 1420 and 1450, to which 
many pretend the right of firſt divulging it, 
and it is ſo managed among them, that it is 
_ difficult to determine who was the firſt in- 
ventor, . _ | 
PRIOR (A.) the firſt in order of time. 
PRYOR (S.) the head or governor of a mo- 
naſtery or priory among the Raman Catholicks, 
next in dignity to an abbot, 
PRTORESS (S.) a woman that preſides over 
a priory of women, next in dignity to an 
abbeſs. 
 PRIO'RITY (S.) the order or right of 
having the title to any thing, or being before 
or above in courſe of time, rank, or dignity. 


4 PRVORSHIP (S.) the office or dignity of a 


prior, 


{PRVORY (S.) a ſociety of | religious perſons, 


male or female, that live together in com- 


or government of a prior or prioreſs. 
PRISM (S.) in Geometry, is a ſolid figure con- 
tained under fiye ſeveral planes, two of which 
be ng oppoſite to one another are triangles 
equal, alike, and parallel, the others are pa- 


_ carry (s.) the royalty or domi- 
a "i mon of a prince; among the Diwines, one of 
ar 025 the orders in the angelick hierarchy is called 
715 trincipalities, | 


he car 
throv9 


makes 


underſtood to be a calico or linen printer, 


mon in one large houſe, under the direction 


rallelograms; a glaſs ground truly in this 
| form, is uſed to ſhew the order that nature 
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5 — 
(S.) knowledge, c i 
, onſent, agree- 
| 
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88 


PRO 
ward in a | 
o css (S.) in Lawv, means at large all 
that has been done in a real or perſonal ac 
bon, and all criminal and common pieas ; a 
receſs is Always in the name of the king, 
Ind uſually after an indictment found, or 
other conv. ction; in general, it means the 
regular method or order of doing any thing; 


nake 3 


ßes 2 
IS (on- 
8; allo 


58 (5) 
of any 
—_ by the Surgeons, 18 called a proceſs ; in Law 
the writ or citation that calls a perſon into 
court to anſwer complaints, ec. 
ROCE/SSION (S.) any ſolemn march, reli- 
vious or civil, upon extraordinary occaſions, 
but eſpecially underſtood to be an eecleſiaſti- 
cal ceremony or publick appearancs v here 


| fiom 4 
cc, that 
ned was 
5 25 the 


85 1 to ſome church 
erty, i the clergy and people go to | a 7 
the time ſinging litanies, or any other-prayer, as the, 
Rel ging move along; the old Romans, when the em- 
rove the pire was diſtreſſed, or after ſome victory, or- 
ej to ſa dere proczſſions for ſeveral days together, to 


| he made to the temples, to beg the favour of, 
or return thanks to their gods; the Jes like- 
wife went in companies to the temple. to ſay 
their prayers, and fo did the primitive Chriſ- 
tians to the martyrs tombs ; but it is not re- 
| corded that the prieſts went foremoſt with 
them upon theſe occaſions, or directed the 
order of the f roceſſien; the firſt proceſſions a- 
monz the Chriſtians mentioned by the eccle- 
ſaſtical writers, with the clergy at the hea 


a young 
nation 8 
hat is to 
id is o- 
that 1 


) put unto 


ulcer, ct hout the : 
0 to en! went thither night and morning ſinging an- 
m of aj thems ; St, Chryſoſfom, to prevent their per- 


ed to de ene, at which they ſang prayers in the 
conſtrill· night, and carried croſſes with flambeaux 
on*rating upon them; from hence the cuſtom came 
{s or” ie to the Lajens ; the cuſtom of the church of 


Rene, from the time of Gregory the Great, 
h:s been for the clergy and people to go in 
ellen from one church to another, ſinging 
prayers and] tanies 3 and whea they came to 
the church deſigned, they ſang the ſervice oi 
he day, and maſs, which they called the 
ſtation ; thus has much increaſed, and they 
are uſed in the country as well as towns, 
upon all publick cccaſions in the time of 
War, famine, plague, &c. there are alſo ſet- 
Þcd or annual proceſſiens, ſome ſmall remains 
Pwhercof are fill left in ſome parts of Eng- 
id, at, or about Jhirſuntide ; after Beren- 


when in 
1 Contam 


de inveſti 


ling Cote, 
manner d 


; elephant 
fends bins 


r irreguld 


fair, eie 


om and fa us had declared war againſt tranſubſtan- 
n a know aon, and the worſhipping the Euchariſt, it 
ue, go dh 45 made a particular part of religion in the 
4 arch of Rome, to carry the conſecrated 
ett amo lements triumphantly in proceſſion ; this cuſ- 


all chaps m degan in the 14th century, and after the 
elormation and oppoſition of the Lutherans 
of, — 


going Pcmaity and degree of adorat on; it is alſo 


law-ſuit, journey, or other buſi-. 


11 the ſtanding- out part or knob of a bone, 


| 


Ind Calvirifts thereto,-was carried to a higher | 


verting the Catholicks, ſet up counter-proceſ- | 


| 


. 
; 


* 
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PRO 


uſed to expreſs the ſolemn manner of going 


to a prince's coronation, marriage, &c. or 
any other publick or joyful occaſion; but 
the moſt noted or extraordinary mentioned 
in hiſtory, is that of the leagues formed at 
Paris in 1590, conſiſting of 1300 monks and 
clergy; R:je biſhop of Senlis, and the prior 
of the Carthuſians led them on lilce captains, 
each of them carrying a croſs in their left 
band, and a halbert in their right; after 
theſe marched, four in front, all monks of 
the Mendicant orders; but the monks that 
had eſtates either in town or country, and 
were afraid the premiſes might be. ruffled, 
kept out of the way, 2 made no part of 
the proceſſion; all thoſe that went had their 
gowns tucked up at their girdle, their cowls 
let fall upon their ſhoulders, a helmet on 
their head, a corſelet or coat of mail for back 
and breaſt; beſides which ſome had bucklers 
and daggers, ſome partizans, ſome croſs- 
bows, others ruſty arms unfit either for 
charge or defence; the old monks marched 
in the firſt ranks, counterfejting the air and 
motions of captains as well as they could; 
the younger ſort followed, ſhooting every 
minute with their croſs-bows, to ſhew their 
ſkill and courage; all this body marching 
through the ſtreets of Paris, with an affected 
gravity, halted now and then, and ſung an- 
thems with a diſcharge of their muſſcets; 
the pope's legate, and ſome cardinals, &c.- 
attended and countenanced this ridiculous and 
profane ſolemnity; the ſame year upon A 
cenſſon- day, there was a more ſolemn proceſ- 
ſion, attended by many princes, biſhops, no- 
bility, judges, &c. at which they ſwore never 
to admit a heretick to be their king, &c. In 
Church Language, the iſſning or coming forth 
of the Holy Ghoſt from the. Father and the 
Son, is called by this name. 


PRO/CHRONISM (S.) in Chronology, is an er- 


ror in point of time, by aſſerting an action 
was done before it really was. Cecil 
PROCLAIM (V.) to publiſh or declare any 
thing ſolemnly, openly, and aloud. . | 
PROCLAMATION (S.) in Lare, is a writ 
iſſued to the ſheriff of the dounty where the 
party dwells, to make three publications or 
prociamations for the defendant to ſurrender 
himſelf, or be out-law'd, which is done upon 
awarding an exigent ; alſo thoſe publick de- 
clarations of the reſult of what the king 
with the advice of his council comes to, 
upon particular caſes, ſuch as calling or diſ- 
: ſolving parliaments, proclaiming peace or 
war, &c, and now are uſually printed and 
tuck up at publick places, ſuch as the ex- 
change, market, or town-houſes, &c, _ 
PROCLIVITY (S.) the natural aptneG or 
tendency of a thing to go downwards, 
PROCO'NSUL (S.) a name given in the begin- 
ning of the Roman republick, to him who 
was continued in the office of conſul, after 
the year of his confſulfhip, for ſome important 
< rea- 


PRO 


reaſons, and afterwards thoſe who going out 
of their conſulſhips had the government 
a conſular province given them, were called 


by this name; in the time of the emperors, 
he that was choſen to govern one of the 
provinces of the people, was called a procon- 
ful ; the procenſuls going out of their conſul- 
ſhip, were not choſe in the aſſemblies of the 
people, but they caſt lots for one of the two 
conſular provinces, and took the govern- 
ment of that which fell to them, where 
they adminiſtered juſtice, and commanded 
the army that was in that pravince. _ 
ROCONSULSHIP (S.) the office or dignity 
of a proconſul. ; | 
PROCRA4&'STINATE (V.) to delay, put off 
till to-morrow, &. 
PROCRASTINA'TION 150 a delaying, de- 
ferring, or putting off till to-morrow. 
PRO CREATE (V.) to beget children. 
PROCREA'TION (S.) a begetting of off- 
ſpring or children. | 
PRO C TOR (S.) a pleader, advocate, council, 
or manager for another, eſpecially in the 
ecclefiaftical courts; alſo two ſtudents choſe 
in an univerſity to ſee that good orders are 
kept, and regular exercifes conſtantly per- 
formed; alſo the name of thoſe two clergy- 
men for each dioceſs, that appear for the 
. cathedral and collegiate churches, one for 
each, to fit in the lower houſe of convocation, 
RO'CTORSHIP (S.) the office, duty, buſi- 
+ « neſs, &c. of a proctor. 
PROCU'MBENT (A.) lying along. 
PROCU'RACY (S.) the deed or inſtrument 
whereby a perſon is appointed a procurator; 
alſo the office of ſuch a perſon. 
ROCURA'TION (S.) that whereby one per- 
ſon is impowered to act, receive, treat, or 
do any thing for or in behalf of another, to 
which that perſon is abſolutely bound to 


comply, let the conditions be what they |. 


will; alſo an entertainment or feaſt ; and 
formerly meant a reſervation of ſervice due 
from the vaſſel to the lords, by whom they 
were to be entertained at ſtated times in the 
year, when they came among their farms ; 
in conſideration whereof, it was frequent to 


| pay a ſum of money; and as the temporal | 


lords uſed to receive from their vaſſals and 
© tenants procurations, ſo the biſhops and arch- 
deacons uſed to be entertained by the churches 
under their juriſdictions ; and here the arch- 


deacons putting the pariſh prieſts ſometimes | 


- to unreaſonable charges were complained 
of to the popes, who endeayoured to redreſs 
the grievance, both by councils and bulls, 
particularly Innocent III. upon a complaint 
preferred againſt the arch-deacon of Ricb- 
mend, who is ſaid to have viſited with 100 
- Horſe in his company, ſo that when he came 
to a parſonage houſe, he deſtroyed and eat up 
all in a moment. 5 | 
Procuration Money, a ſam, premium, or 
reward given to a particular ſet of men, 


PRO 


called money-fcriveners, for the 


procuring a ſum or ſums of 8 Or c 
proper ſecurities, at legal intereſt. 10 h 
PROCURA'TOR (s.) a proteftor, folic - 
manager for another; alſo a governor 5 PR 
country under a prince; and at Vini th tr 
perſon next in dignity to the doge or tike li 
called the procurator of St. Marl. de 
PROCURE (V.) to buy or get any thin PRE 
one's ſelf, but eſpecially 9 ing fr h 
es » but elpecially for another; a 
infamouſly applied to, or underſtand of wi tin 
— RES wo No 82 whores, to f. . 
tl e lu incli atio ; Of 
affection. end af a ding PRO! 
PROCU'REMENT (S.) the act of getti 2 
the actual thing 15 * cb grtig > and 
PROCU'RER (S.) one that makes it ki ns 
her bufineſs to get what the inclination _ 
another deſire ; and is generally under . 
to mean an infamous man or woman, thi PROF 
buſy themſelves to get and encourage wha MY 
for thoſe that are defirous of them, of t] 
PRO/DIGAL (A.) profuſe, laviſh, erb the 
gant, riotous, fooliſh, vain-glorious, ſucce 
 PRO'DIGALNESS or PRODIGA'LITY g fefic 
the act or diſpoſition of a ſpendtluiſt, a P ROFI 
extravagant, vain-glorious, fooliſh, prou, one's 
haughty perſon, party 
PRODIGIOUS (A.) ſtrange, wonderful, e. ofa 
traordinary, amazing, exceſſive great, un PROFE 
common, or contrary to the common cout that 
of nature, | public 
PRODFGIOUSNESS (S.) ſtrangeneſs, uncn partici 
moneſs, wonderfulneſs, greatneſs, exe PROFE/ 
ſiveneſs, c. art or 
PRO DIG (S.) ſomething very ſtrang 0 reader 
uncommon, contrary to, or out of the an PROFF. 
mon courſe of nature, PROYFF] 
PRODU CE (V.) to bring forth, iel, tender 
give; to ſhew or declare; in Gemety, i P ROFFC 
the ſtretching, lengthening, or extending d Kill or 
a line farther than it now is, to anf: have ac 
purpoſe intended. PROFIC. 
PRO/DUCE or PRODUCT (S.) the i 2 good | 
effect, or fruit, that is brought forth p * or ſe 
| yielded from or by any perſon, thing « OFIL] 
work; and in Arithmetick, it is the amoul the ſide 
of two numbers multiplied by or into t heads of 
another; and in Geometry, it is the recap Put on c 
made from the multiplying or drawing 2 draug] 
lines by or over one another, 3 t 
PRODUCTION (S.) all works and effec e who 
nature and art, as the fruit of a tree, 0 age I 
alſo the general act of bringing forth, a om 7 
e 


tending, or lengthening any thing. 
PRODU'CTIVE (A.) that is apt, fit, 0 
clined to bring forth or yield any thing 


( 


- — 
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PROFIT ( 
PROFIT 


| | fited 
PRODU'/CTIVENESS (S.) the nature u or a 
neſs of any thing to produce, yield, or bt Porta 
forth any thing. FE 3s mn. ul ga 
PROFEM (s.) n preface, introduction, 6 * ITA 
trance, or beginning of, or prepara” 0 ROF 55 
diſcourſe. 5 | fit; IN 
PROFANATION (S.) the act 4 1 8 N0 ice 
gious things * common purpoſes 1 oY 


TED - 


cramental bread and wine for the entertain- 
ment of jovial company, by way of ridicu- 
ling the true intent and uſe thereof, &c. 
PROFANE (V.) to unballow or abuſe the 
true uſe and intent of things ſet apart for re- 


e the ligious purpoſes, in order to make a ſcoff and 
duke, deriſion of them and it. : 
PROFANE (A.) wicked, unſanctified, un- 
ung fer holy, irteligious, ſcoffing, &c. and ſome- 
3 al times by a prieftly ſtreteh means all common 
af def perſons or things, to which their character 
„1 f. of ſacred is not annexed. = 


PROFA/NENESS (S.) impiety, irreligion, a 
mocking at, and abuſing the name of God 
and. fincere religion, alſo the perſons or 
things ſeparated for, or conſecrated to the 
immediate ſervice and attendance upon reli- 
gious matters. 

PROFF/CTIONS (S.) among the Afrologers, 
are equal and regular courſes and progreſſions 
of the ſun, and other ſignificators through 


ſucceſſions of the ſigns, allowing to each pro- 
f:8imthe whole circles, and one fign over. 

PROFE'SS (V.) to own, or publickly declare 
one's ſelf of a particular ſect, opinion or 
party in religion, or a member or practiſer 
of a particular art or ſcience. 

PROFE'SSION (S.) a trade, art, or myſtery, 
that any one praiſes for a livelihood ; alſo a 
publick owning of the common or any other 
particular notions in religion, &c, 

PROFE'/SSOR (S.) a publick practiſer of any 
art or ſcience ; and particularly ſpoke of a 

reader of lectures in univerſities, &c; 

PROYFFER (V.) to offer, preſent, tender. 

PRO FFER (S.) a propoſal to give, offer, or. 
tender ſomething to another. 

PROFTCIENCE or PROFVCIENCY (S.) the 
kill or knowledge that any perſon or perſons 

ave acquired in any trade, art, or ſcience, 

PROFICIENT (S.) a perſon that has acquired 
a good degree of {kill or knowledge in any 
art or ſcience, 

PROFILE (S.) a term in Painting, meaning 
the fide view of a perſon or thing, as the 
heads of kings and queens are commonly 
put on coins; but in Archite&ure, it is ſuch 
a draught of a pile of building, that ex- 


drawing preſſes the breadth, depth, and height of 
the whole, but not the length, and ſuch as 
a tier, would appear, if it was cut down perpendi- 


cularly from the top to the foundaticn ; and 
ſometimes it means a deſign or deſcription. | 


ing. PROFIT (S.) gai 

t. fit, ot J gain, benefit, advantage. 

O thing o rr (V.) to get ſomething, to be bene- 
nature Ol 3 or advantaged by a perſon or thing. 
jeld, be O'FITABLE (A.) beneficial, advantageous, 


uſeful, gainful, &c. 
PROFITABLENESS 
ficialneſs, Kc. 


ROFITING (s.) gaining, improvi K 
feng, ar. ( ) gaining, improving, bene 


(S.) gainfulneſs, bene- 


of ub RO 
40 FLIGATE (A.) very wicked, diſſolute 
poles, , lew d, 4 7 u | 3 


the figns of the zodiack, according to the 


FRO 
1 PRO/FLIGATENESS (S.) all manner of de- 
3 lewdneſs, profaneneſs, or wicked - 
neſs. e | 
PROFOUND (A.) a pit, &c. that is very deep; 
alſo a great perſon, or one eminent for learn- 
ing or knowledge. oo 
PROFOU'NDNESS or PROFUNDTT (s.) 
deepneſs ; alſo the quality of any fort of 
learning or knowledge, that is difficult to 
find out, or come at. 
PROFU'SE (A.) waſteful, extravagant, laviſh, 
PROFU'SENESS (S.) extravagantneſs, eſpeci- 
ally in a riotous way of living, and laviſh 
ſquandering away of money. i 
PRO FUSION (S.) a pouring out of any thing; 
but eſpecially meant of the influence of Ggd's 
Spirit, to enable his prophets and mint 
to do what by nature they could not. 
PROG (S.) a cant word for proviſion, goods, 
or money laid up in tore, 
PROG (V.) to lay up by little and little pri- 
vately and induftriouſly, Mp 
PROGE'NITORS (S.) all thoſe that were 
before us, ſuch as our fathers, grandfathers, 
&c. 
PRO GENV (S.) children, or the offspring 
that comes from us; our iſſue, & c. ; 
PROGNOYSTICATE (V.) to propheſy, fore- 
tel, conjecture, gueſs, or imagine. 
PROGNOSTICA'TION (S.) foretelling, pro- 
pheſying. &c. | | 
PROGNOSTICA/TOR (S.) one 
to foretel future events, 
PROGNO'/STICK (S.) an indication, ſign, or 
token of any thing that is yet to come, eſ- 
pecially regarded by the phyſicians, as the 
ſymptoms of life and death, the increaſe or 
decreaſe of the diſtemper, or the probability 
of its continuance, &c, 
PROGRESS (S.) ſometimes means the im- 
provement that a perſon has made in arts 
and ſciences, &c. and ſometimes the rout 
that a king, &c. takes in a journey, &c. 
PROGRE!SSION (S.) the regular and ordinary 
courſe, that any perſon or thing takes to 
perform what is deſigned or intended ; in 
Ari:hmetick, it is alfoxalled proportion, and 
is of two ſorts or kinds, the one called aritb- 
metical progreſſion or proportion continued, 
which is a continued ſeries of numbers en- 
creaſing or decreaſing by equal diſtance, as 
7, 10, 13, 16, Kc. or 16, 14, 12, 10, &c. 
the other is called geomerrical progreſſion or 
proportion continued, which is when any 
ſeries of numbers have the ſame or an equal 
ratio, that is, the quotients of each following 
term divided by the foregoing one, are equal, 
as 2,4, 8, 16, Kc. or $1, 27, 9, 3 Kc. 
PROGRE/SSIVEorPROGRE!SSIONAL(A.) 
any thing that gces on regularly, ſucceſſively 
and orderly, Fs $a | | 
PROHFBIT (V.) to forbid, bar, hinder, or 
keep from any thing. | 
PROHIBFTION (S.) a forbidding, or hinders 


that pretends 


ing, and chiefly uſed in Commerce, where par- 
Us. 2 ticular 


* 


— — ern" 


TO 
ticular ſorts of goods are forbid by a ſtate to 
be imported or exported, &c. in Lazv, it is w; 
writ. iſſued to torbid a court to proceed in a 
cauſe there depending, upon ſuggeſtion that 
the cognizance thereof does not — to it, 

* FROJEF/CT (V.) to invent, contrive, or de- 
ſign; and in Mathematics, ſignifies the 
drawing or laying down of the lines, &c. of 
a ſphere or globe upon a plane ; and in Car- 
pentry, Ec, it is the bulging or ſtanding out 
of a corniſh, &c. beyond the plane of the 
wall. 

PROJECT (S)) a deſign or contrivance, ra- 
ther in the brain than yet executed. 

PRO IE CTILE (S.) any thing thrown or caſt 
with a conſiderable force from one. 

PROTECTION or PROJECT URE (S.) the 


act of throwing or forcing a heavy body 


into a ſtrong or violent motion, as an arrow 
out of a bow, a bullet out of a gun, &c. 
alſo the delineating mathematically any ſort 
of figures, eſpecially the repreſentation of 
the lines, circles, &c. of the ſphere ; alſo the 
quantity that the baſe or capital of a column, 
&c. ſtands out beyond the ſhaſt, &c. h 

PROJE'CTOR (S.) a deviſer, contriver, in- 
ventor, &c. of. any new matter or thing. 

' PRO'LATE SPHE'ROID (S.) a geometrical 
ſolid generated by the revolution of a ſemi- 
ellipſis about its tranſverſe diameter, 

PROLA'TION (S.) in Muſick, is the act of 
forming the trill or ſhake with the voice, 
which occaſions various inflettions upon the 
ſame ſyllable. 

PROLEGO/MENA (S.) introductory or pre- 
paratory Ciſcourſes, proper to inform the 
reader of the true deſign and intention of 

i the book or diſcourſe following. 
PROLE/PSIS (S.) a preconceiving, imagining, 

or forming things in one's mind before- 
hand; and with the Oraters, it is a figure, 
whereby they endeavour to beſpeak their au- 
dience by repeating the objections, that their 
opponents may be ſuppoſed to make, and ſo 
anſwering them. 

PROLE/PTICEK or PROLE/PTICAL (A.) any 
thing that belongs to a prolepſis; and in 
Phyſick, thoſe diſeaſes that return ſooner each 
day than before, as is frequent in agues, ate. 
called prolcþtical diſeaſes, 

PROLI FICK (A.) fruitful, fit, or apt 
or bring forth young. : 

PROLVX (A.) tedious, uſing many words, 

where few wculd ſerve, long, dilatory, ſu- 

perfluous, &c, _ 

PROLVXNESS or PROLVXITY (S.) the 
length or needleſs tediouſneſs of a diſcourſe, 
e. by entering into the recital of every 

minute circumſtance, or a uſeleſs detail of 
what might be ſpared, 

PROLOCU'FOR (S.) the ſpeaker of the up- 
per and lower houſe of convocation z among 
the Exgliſb Clergy, the arch-biſhop of Can- 

_ - terbury is the chairman, preſident, or prolecu- 


to breed 


PRO 
that acts in this ſtation in the low * 
choſe the firſt day of their aol Ponds 
inferior clergy, and is to be approved af 7 
the upper houſe, for it is by him their ahi, 
debates, &c. are to be directed, and their te. 
ſolutions, meſſages, &c. delivered to the up- 
per houſe ; he reads all propoſitions wel 
or in the houſe, collects the ſuffrages, &c ; 
PROLOCU'TORSHIP (s. ) the office or dg. 
nity of a ſpeaker, chairman, preſident, &c, 
” IO, ſynod, &c. for teligicus 
PRO/LOGUE (S.) the entrance, preface, cr in- 
troduction to a ſpeech, ſermon, oration, &, 
but more particularly of a play aCted upon 
the ſtage for publick diverſion, 
PROLONG (V.) to continue, lengthen, o © 
make a d iſcourſe, &c. laſt long or a great 
while; alſo to put off or delay, &c. 
PROLONGATION (S.) a lengthening, con- 
tinuing, delaying, putting oft, &c, 
PROME'THEUS (S.) is reported to be afſſte 
by Mincrva in making men, and that te 
carried him up into the ſky to light a pieceif 
wood at the burning wheel of the fun, wih 
which he kindled the man he had made int 
life; the poets ſay he alſo made the woma 
Pandora, to whom Futiter, by way of t- 
venge, gave a box fitied with all manner of 
diſeaſes and calamities that mankind is inci 
dent to; Pandora carried it to Promithas, 
who deſpiſed Jupiter's preſent, and would 
have nothing to do with it; whereupon ie 
gave it his brother Epimetheus, who no ſooner 
had opened it, but out flew all manner df 
diſeaſes to afflict mankind ; upon which te 
would gladly have ſhut it again, but his u- 
derſtanding came too late, the venom belty 
diſperſed, and nothing but a little hope layat 
the bottom; this is ſuppoſed to be an alkg- 
rical deſcription of the fall of man, &c, 
PRO'MINENT (A.) ſtanding or jutting out 
farther than the plane of any thing. 
PROMISCUOUS (A.) mixed, confuſed & 
jumbled together, &c. 
PROMISCUOUSNESS or PROMI'SCOUS 
NESS (S.) the being jumbled, or confuldſ 
mixed together, &c. 
PROMISE (V.) to affure a perſon, or g 
one's word about the doing or forbeanu 
any thing, a ſolemn engagement or plightin 
of troth in marriage, or any other contra, 
PROMISE (S.) an aſſurance by word o 
mouth, of the doing or forbeating foi 
thing ; and in Law, when a perſon obligh 
himſelf to perform ſomething upon 2 vm 
ble confideration, and does it not, an wm 
lies againſt him for non-performancy b 
without a conſideration no action li. 
PRO'MISER (s.) one who makes plant. 
PRO/MISSARY (S.) the perſon to what! 
promiſe is made. DIS 
PRO'MISSORY. (A.) ſomething that be c 


to a promiſe, or diſtant PRO a o 
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PRO'MONTURY (S.) a hill or rock that runs 


PROMO TE (V.) to advance, puſh forward, 


pROMHO T BR (S.) one that encourages, aſ- 
PROMOTION (S.) advancing from one de- 


PROMPT (V.) to egg on, or whiſper a perſon 


PROMPT (A.) ingenious, ready-witted, &c. 


PRO 


or goods bought, Ec. at a certain time to | 


come, is called a promiſſory note, &c. 


its head out into the ſea, commonly called a 
cape or head- land. 
prefer, or do all that liez in one's power to 
ut a perſon in a higher or more profitable 
Ration of life than he was in betore, 


its, or puts a matter or thing forward. 


gree of honour or benefit to another, whe- 
therecclefiaſtical or civil. 


in the ear, to be ready to put one in, that is 
acting a play, &c. to encourage or forward a 
matter. 


allo a term for paying money down at the 
making a bargain, for which there is com- 
monly an allowance or diſcount made to the 
perſon paying, 

PRO/'MPTER (S.) one that eggs or encourages 
another on to ſomething ; alſo a perſon 
that ſtands b "Minds the ſcenes in a play, to 
put the actors in, whenever they are at a 
ſand, or make the leaſt boggle. 

PRO'MPTITUDE or PRO'MPTNESS (S.) 
perſectneſs in, or readineſs at the performing 
any exerciſe, &c. gs | 

PRO'MPTUARY (S.) a ware-houſe, ſtore- 
houſe, buttery, &c. 

PROMUILGATE or PROMU'LGE (V.) to 
publiſh abroad, to declare aloud, proclaim to 
all the world the errand that a perſon is ſent 

about; and eſpecially ſpoken of the Roman 
laws, which were hung up in the market- 
place, and expoſed to publick view for three 
market-days before they paſſed into a law. 

[RONE (A.) bent, or inclined towards any 
thing; alſo the lying flat upon one's face, or 
na poſture with one's hands and head hang- 
ing down towards the ground, 

RONENESS (S.) the inclination or readineſs 
with which a perſon complies with the doing 
any thing ; alſo the inclining, hanging, or 
lying with one's face towards or on the 
ground, 

PONG (S.) the teeth or ſharp points of a 
fork, great or ſmall, for meat or hay, &c. 

UNOUN (S.) among the Grammarians, is 
the term for a perſonal noun ; as, I, thou, 
Ec, or ſomething immediately belonging to 
a perſon or thing, &c. as, wwho, wwhich, &c. 
ONOUNCE (V.) ſometimes means only to 
peak, ſometimes to read or preach an ora- 
bon or ſpeech to a congrega ion, and ſome- 
5 to paſs ſentence after a judicial trial 
and a verdict brought in by the jury. Ne 
ONUNCLA/TION or PRONOU/NCING 
) the particular manner that a perſon does 

r ought to ſpeak the words of any particular 
mduage; alſo among the Rhetorici ans, it is 


2 NR O 
at particular times, in ſuch a manner as may 
moſt aſſect the auditors, and impreſs the 
matter deeper upon them than otherwiſe 
they could. WE 

PROOF (S.) a trying to ſte whether the thing 
or perſon can or will anſwer the purpoſe 1n- 
tended ; alſo a demonſtration or reaſon of 
the truth of any thing advanced by way of 
argument, a teitimony, witneſs, of mark; 
in Printing, the firſt ſheet wrought off after 
compoſing the matter, to ſee whether it is 

rightly done or not, is called the proof ſheet, 
which ſometimes is forced to be done ſeveral - 

times over; in Ariti metich, it commonly 
means an inverſe manner of performing the 

queſlion, on purpoſe to try whether the cal- 
culation or ſum is truly wrougkt. 5 

PROP (S.) to ſupport, to preſerve any thing 
from falling, ; | 

PROP (V.) to ſuſtain, keep up, or preſerve 
from falling, - 

PRO'PAGATE (V.) to increaſe, ſpread abroad, 
or cauſe many young ones of the ſame k ind, 
to grow or come forth; alſo to publiſh, en- 
courage, declare, &c. - 

PROPAGA/TION or PRO'PAGATING(S.) 
the act of increafing the number of any ſpe- 
cies of being; alſo a publiſhing, declaring, 
or encouraging any matter or thing. 

PROPAGA!/TOR (S.) one that encourages, 
ſpreads, or encreaſes any thing. ; 

PROPE NSE (A.) inclined to, hankering after, 
&c. 

PROPENSENESS, PROPENSION, or PRO- 
PENNSITY (S.) an inclination or I king to a 
thing, a deſire for, or hankering after. 

PROPER (A.) fit, convenient, ſuitable, pe- 
culiar; alſo tall, luſty, handſome, well pro- 
portioned; alſo ſomething eſſentially, imme- 
diately, and peculiarly belonging to a thing, 
and without which it cannot ſubſiſt; alſo the 
true and real meaning of words in the diſ- 
courſe then reading or ſpeaking ; alſo in 
Lav, it means an eſtate that comes to a 
perſon by inheritance ; in Arichmetich, a ftac- 
tion that expreſſes ſome part leſs than a 
whole number or thing, is called a proper 
fraction; alſo the particular name of a per- 
ſon to diſtinguiſh him from others, is called 
a proper name. . | 

PRO/PERNESS (S.) fitneſs, juſtneſs, conveni- 

entneſe, peculiarneſs ; alſo tallneſs, hand- 
ſomeneſs, luſtineſs, &c. 3 

PRO/PERTY (S.) the peculiar virtue, quality, 

or endowment of every perſon or thing by 

nature; alſo the right or title that a pet- 
ſon has to any thing; and in Law, is eſ- 
teemed the beſt and higheſt title a perſan 
can have; and ſuch as no ways depends up- 
on the humour, courteſy, or fayour .of ano- 

ther. 12 

PRO/PHECV (S.) ſomething predicted or fore- 

told ſhould be, long before it came to paſs, 

and particularly means ſuch things as the 
meſſengers of God, for the good of man- 


e Changing or varying the tone of the voice 


1 


Cu 2 . kind, 


PRO'PHESY(V.) to foretel things to come, ei- 
PRO PHET (S.) one that foretels future e- 


PRO PHET ESS (S.) a woman propheſier, or 
PROPHETICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
PROPINQUITY (S.) nearneſs in place, or 
PROPITIA'TION (S.) a ſatisfaction, atone- 


- - ourſelves before him, and acknowledging his 
 PROPPFTIATORY (A.) of an appeaſing cr 


PROPPFTIATORY (S.) in the F:2vi/hY/orſh:p, 
was the mercy-ſcat, or the cover cr lid of | 


o 


FRO 


kind, declared to the world by the immediate { PROPI/TIOUSNESS (S. 


inſpiration and command of God. 
pecially by divine inſpiration ; to preach, &c. 


vents ; in the Scrip:ure, they are called ſeers, 
men of God, angels, or meſſengers of the 
Lord; ſometimes it is applied to the heathen 
poets, becauſe they were imagined to be in- 
ſpired by their gods, &c. ſometimes impoſ- 
tors are called by this name, with the appel- 
lation falſe ; ſometimes the ſociety of the 
prieſts are called prepbets, and performing 
ſuch exerciſes as they uſed, is called prophe- 
ſying ſuch es finging pſalms, hymns, &c. 
and playing upon inſtruments, &c. . Theſe 
repbets, when any thing extraordinary was 
to be declared, uſed to be agitated violently ; 
but the ordinary way o! God's communi- 
cating his mind, was by illvminating the 
mind of the perſon, and exciting his wil] 
to proclaim what God had intormed him of, 
though ſometimes he was pleaſed to convey 
himſelf by dreams and 1.oCturnal viſions ; the 
Old Teſtament contains the writings of 16 
phets, wiz. four greater and 12 leſſer ; the 
firſt are, Iſaiab, Jercmiah, Ezekiel, and Pa- 
niel; the 12 lefier are, Hoſea, Joel, Amos, 
Obadiab, Fonab, Micah, Nahum, Hahakkuk, 
Zephamiab, Haggai, Z cbariab, and Mala- 
cbi; there are ſeveral others alſo ment oned 
in ſcripture, both men and women ; alſo a 
ſe& of Chriſtians ir. Hel and, called f riphe- 
frers, who come from all parts of the pro- 
vince to Warmort near Leyſen, the firſt Sun- 
day in every month, and ſpend the day in 
reading the ſcriptures, every one propoſing 
his difficulties, and uſing the liberty of ex- 
plaining the text acccrding to h's own no- 
tions ; as to other matters, they agreed with 
the Remonſtrants, excepting in the caſe of 
war, which they univerſally condemn ; moſt 
of them ſtudy Creek and Hebri av, thereby to 
underſtand the ſcriptures the better. 


foretellex of things yet to come, &c. 
prophecy, or the prophets. 
relation ot blood. 


ment, or ſacrifice offered to God to appeaſe 
his wrath, or ſatisfy his juſtice, by humbling 


wer and dominion over the creation. 


ſatisfying nature. | 


the ark of the covenant, lined both within 
and without with plates of gold, on each 
fide whereof was a cherubim of gold with 


wings ſpread over it, having their faces look- | 


ing towards each other. 


PRO 
) the act of kind 


tenderneſs, mercifulneſs, &c, 


PROPO'RTION (S.) math:matically. ; — 
ſimilitude . ed of two or wn * 3 
between themſelves; upon this the while vg 
ſtructure of geometry is founded, and it i ] it 
the ſcope to which all its precepts tend; but 9 
becauſe quantity is two-fold, vix. continues her a 
and disjoined, hence ariſes a two-fold pre. odd 
portion, wiz. geometrical, which relates't PROS/ 
continued quantity; and arithmetical, that many 
relates to numbers, which by comparing on: oppo: 
with another, the knowledge of others be. PROSO 
fore unknown, is diſcovered ; alſo the re. queſte 
tion of the whole to its parts, &c. in bull. Greeks 
ing, painting, and alfo of the parts betwen that re 
a according to their uſe, ſituatin party ; 

© h ; 

PROPO'RTION (V.) to diſtribute to ext rage 
perſon or part its true and juſt quantity, &, Juſtice 

PROPO/RTIONABLE or PROPORTI0- kim to 
NAL (A.) agreeable, beautiful, or accord ſence 0 
to the rules of nature and proportion, abſconc 

PROPO'/RTIONALS (S.) numbers or gun refuſed 
ties ſo circumſtanced, | anſwer the nn proxy, 
or laws of proportion, four given nuns gainſt h 
bers the greatneſs or littleneſs of the firſt the goo 
compariſon of the ſecond, is the fame ofthe tiff, wh 
third to the fourth. 30 day: 

PR OPO/SAL or PROPOSITION (5) a more th 
offer or condition upon which ſomething i have one 
propoſed to be done, by auẽt. 

PROPOSE (V.) to offer ſomething to ted fale over, 
upon certain conditions, rity fron 

PROPO/SER (S.) one that makes an offer lege of t. 
motion to do ſomething upon certain an clamatio 
ditions, | | purchaſe 

PROPOSTTION (S.) a thing propoſed to l ſhould ar 
proved, demonſtrated, or mathematical the credit 
ſolved, and which may be a theorem or 50 pe- 
problem; alſo any thing that is to be take a 25 
under conſideration, to be approved or al preſcribed 

bn of, | ment ; in 

PROPOUND (v.) to offer, propoſe, ky," parties, a 
ſet ſomethiug before others for their cool or marble 
ration, approbation, or rejection. market pl, 

PROPOU'NDER (S.) one that makes Þ uſual to | 
pofal, to be approved or rejected. mies and 1 

PROPRIETOR or PROPRIETARY (b power, an- 
one who has the right or title to am fi by publiſh 

and by virtue thereof enjoys r. the comm 

' PROPRIETY (S.) the proper or right ſt raving it 
that words are to be taken in, in 4% FROSCRIP 
guage, and upon any occaſion. . |, fication 0 

PROROGA!TION (S.) the act of putting publick au 
or adjourning publick bodies of men, f perſon that 
cially the ſeffion of parliament, ubictn BIT Veramene, 
done only by the king; and at any Ae (S.) 
all acts that have not had the kings" peaking 01 
muſt at the next meeting be begun 2 — wee 
though they had not been begun; ul FAUSECUT 
journment may be by the authority >: gorouſly car 

houſe itſelf for a ſmalf time upon an er, partic 
dinary aftair, and all things remain 389 ROSEGUrT 


they had ſat all the while. pR( 


ROPVTIOUS (A.) kind, tender, merciful, | 


favourable, &c. | 
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PRORO/GUE (V.) to put off, delay, or pro- 
long to a diſtant time. 
pROSA or PRO/RSA (S.) a goddeſs among 
the Ancients, that was imagined to be kind 
or propitious to women at the time of their 
lying-in, by directing the infant to come 
forth the right way; her ſtatue repreſents 
her as the moſt ſtraight or upright of all the 
defies. ; 
Ps lcK (A.) a writing or ſpeech in the 
manner or order of nature or proſe, or in 
oppoſition to verſe. 3 
PROSCRIBE (V.) to out- law, baniſh, or ſe- 
queſter a perſon's eſtate, &c. among the old 
Greeks and Romans, it was to inflict a penalty 
that reached to the perſons and eſtates of the 
party; for inſtance, if a perſon ſued in an 
action of debt abſconded or refuſed to appear, 


| the plaintiff applied to the pretor or chief 


juſtice, and procured an order to ſummon 
him to court, which was affixed in the pie- 
ſence of ſeveral of his neighbours, upon the 
abſconding perſon's houſe 3 and if he fill 
refuſed to appear, either by himſelf or his 
proxy, the pretor ordered an execution a- 
gainſt his goods; if he ſtill refuſed to appear, 
the goods were to be delivered to the plain- 
tif, who offered them to fale at the end of 
30 days, which was thus; the creditors, if 
more than one, deſired leave of the pretor to 
have one of them nominated to ſell the gocds 
by auction, which being obtained, and the 
fale over, the credito /s again requeſted autho- 
rity from the pretor to have the uſual privi- 
lege of their caſe; which being granted, pro- 
clamation was made, that whoever bought or 
purchaſed any thing belonging to the debtor, 
ſhould anſwer about half part of the value to 
the creditors, ſo that they received about 40 
or 50 per Cent, The Cornelian law mentions 


a proſcription that forfeited the lands of the 


preſcribed or out-lawed perſon to the govern- 
ment; in this latter caſe, the names of the 
parties, and the crime were engraved on braſs 
| or marble, &c, and ſet up in the publick 
market place, &c, Among the Gre. ks, it was 
uſual to ſet a price upon the heads of ene- 
mies and malefactors that were not in their 
power, and to encourage the killing of them, 
by publiſhing a reward for ſuch ſervice by 
the common crier, and ſometimes by en- 
graving it upon publick pillars, &c. 
PROSCRIPTION (S.) an out-lawry or con- 
filcation of goods, or a reward promiſ-d by 
publick authority for the ſeizing or killing a 
perſon that is declared an enemy to any go- 
vernment. 
ROSE (S.) the natural and free manner of 
ſpeaking or writing, without regard to the 
| Tules or reſtraints of poetical meaſures, 
FRO'SECUTE (v.) to puſh forward, or vi- 
gorouſly carry on 2ny bnſineſs or affair what. 
ever, particularly ſuing a perſon in the court: 
or dau, either as a debtor or felon, &c. 


PRO 
| fence, &c, alſo the earneſt purſuit of any 
thing, or the ſtudy of an art or ſcience, &c. 
alſo a continuance in the ſtudy and practice 
of any thing. | | 
PROSECU'TOR (S.) the acting perſon in a 
law-ſuit, who is commonly called the plain- 


tiff, 

PRO/SELYTE (V.) to convert or bring a per- 
ſon over to make profeſſion of, and practiſe 
what before he did or would not. 

PRO/SELYTES (S.) propeily ſignifies ſtran- 
gers; among the Jezvs there were two ſorts, 
one called proſelytes of righteouſneſs, the o- 
ther ſojourning proſel;tcs, or pr:ſclytes of the 
gate; the firſt contormed in all things to the 
law of Moſes, or were thorough converts, 
the others lived among the Fezws and were 
obliged only to obſerve the ſeven precepts of 
the ſons of Noah, which were eſteemed the 
law of nature, and obligatory to all perſons, 


or reverence the name of God. 3. To for- 
bid murder, 4. To condemn adultery and 
inceſt 5. Forbidding theft, 6. To do juſ- 
tice and ſubmit to it, 7. To forbid the eat- 
ing things "ſtrangled, and blood: The Ju 
maintained the firſt fix were given immedi- 
ately by God to Adam, and the ſevenrh to 
Neah, and that this was all the revealed re- 
I:gion till Abraham's time. But now the 
word means any perſon that comes over to 


did not before profeſs. : 

PRO SOD (S.) a Grammatical term for that 
part of grammar, which is employed about 
the quantity of ſyllables, in reſpect of being 


long or ſhort. 


PROSOPOPOE ITA (S.) a Rhetorical figure, by 


which the ſpeaker or orator ſtands ſilent, 
while he makes the perſon to whom he is 
ſpeaking anſwer to what he has ſaid of or 
about him. 
PRO/SPECT (S.) the appearance, view, or 
repreſentation of any thing, as to immediate 
fight, or probability of ſucceis, &c. 
PROSPE/CTIVE (A.) ſomething belonging to 
a view, ſhew, repreſentation, aim, or da- 
fizn. 7 
PRO'SPER (V.) to thrive, ſucceed, improve, 
row rich, &c. 
PROSPERTITV or PRO/SPEROUSNESS 
(S.) the condition or ſtate of life in which a 
perſon grows rich, thrives, cx increaſes in 
wealth, Koe. | 
PRO/SPEROQUS (A.) thriving, improving, 
growing rich, ſucceſ ful, favourable, or ac- 
cording to one's own wiſh or defire, 


or common whore, &c. 
PRO'STITUTE (V.) to facrifice a perſon's 
honour, chaftity, and body, to gratify the 
vicious inclinations of others, for the ſake of 
gain, or a mean reward; alſo the ſubmitting 
to, or complying with any mean, baſe ac- 


*ROSECU'TION (s.) a law ſuit for ſome of. 


tion or office, 
Du 3 PROSTI- 


, 


vr. The firſt forbad idolatry, 2. To hallow 


another ſe& or opinion in religion, which he 


PRO/STITUTE (S,) a vile, diflohute woman, 
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PROSTITU'TION (S.) the act of proſtituting 
a2 a perſon's body to commit whoredom for 
hire; alſo the applying of any thing that 
was intended for a virtuous and uſeful pur- 
poſe to the quite contrary. 
FRO'STRATE (A.) all along, or flat upon the 
ground with the face don ards, as if ſup- 
plicating ſomething in the moſt ſubmiſſive 
manner 
PRO /STRATE (V.) to throw one's ſelf down 
in the preſence, or at the feet of another by 
way of humil ation, &c. 
PROSTRA/TION (S.) a throwing one's ſelf 
down at another's feet in the moſt ſubmiſſi ve 
manner, : 
PRO'/STYLE (S.) in Architecture, is a builcing 


that has pillars or columns only in the front. 


PROTECT (V.) to defend, comſort, ſupport, 


ſave harmleſs, icreen, &c. : 
PROTECTION (S.) the act of defending, 
comforting, ſupporting, ſaving harmleſs, &c. 
in Lav, it is the defence that every ſubject 
has a right to claim under the government 
of the king and the laws; and ſcmetimes it 
has a particular eaning, as that in time of 
wara perſon that has certain writings ſhall not 
be liable to be. impreflcd into his majeſty's 
ſervice, or ſhall not be arreſt ed tor debt, &c. 
FROTECTOR (S.) one that is a defender 
againſt inſults or other harms or inconve- 
niencies that might happen. 
PROTE'CTRIX (S.) a woman that is the 
ſupport or defender of any perſon what- 
ever. , 
PROTEST (V.) to vow, affirm, to folemnly 
promiſe or ſwear to do or ſorbear any thing. 
PROTE'ST (S.) in Parliam nt, is the act of 
the members of the houſe of lords declaring 
their diſſent to, or againſt ſome particulars 
of the proceedings of that houſe in matters 
dobated befcre them, which is drawn up in 
writing, and regiſtere*, with the names of 
the partes ſubſcribed ; in Trade, it is a ſum- 
mons made by a publick notary to a mer- 
_ Chant, &c. to diicharge a bill drawn on him, 
after his having refuſed to accept :t, when 
the tire it is drawn at is come. 
PRO'/TES FANCY or PRO'"TESTANTISM 
IS.) the religion or principles of thoſe diſ- 
ſentients from the church of Rem, com- 
* monly called the reformed churches, of 
which there are various ſorts, ſuch as the 
, Lutherans, Calvinifs, church of Erglznd, 
and the ſeveral ſects within the dominions 
where the others are the eſtabliſhed or na- 
tional church, 
PROTESTANTS (S.) now commonly means 
all Chriſtians that deny the pope's ſupre- 
macy, and ſeveral other goctrines cf the 
church of Rowe, but firſt given to the Re- 
formed in Cermany of {eyeral imperial towns 
in 1529, becauſe they proteſted againſt e de- 
cree made in the diet of Sire, by Fereinand 
arch-duke of Auſtriu, and ether Reman Ca- 


e 


ſcience, till the holding of a council. in 
ſuance of a decree a in 1526, 25 1 
PRO TE STATION (S.) a ſolemn vow or pub. 
lick aſſurance, alſo an open declaration a. 
gainſt the proceedings of others, 
PROTEVANGE'LION (S.) the name of: 
book attributed to St. James, which treat 
of the birth of the Virgin Mary, and her Son 
Jeſus Chriſt; but the many fables where- 
with it is ſtuffed, makes it apparently an 
imvoſition, 
PRO!/TEUS (S.) by the Poers is ſaid to be the 
ſon of Neptune, and that he could change 
his ſhape at his pleaſure, 
PROTHE'SIS (S.) in the Greek Church wy 
the name of a ſmall table, upon which the 
bread and wine were ſet before they were 
carried up to the great altar to be conſecrated, 
PROTHO'NOTARY (S.) a principal -lerk or 
chief ſcribe; and in Lav Courts, fuch as the 
Common Pleas, he enters and enrolls the pro- 
cecdings, pleadings, aſſizes, judgments, ac- 
tions, &c. in the King's Bench, he records al 
the civil actions ſued in that court; in the 
Greek Church, it means a principal offer 
that takes place next to the patriarch of la- 
ſpartnople, writes all the diſpatches be ſends 
to the grand ſeignior ; beſiies, which, he hat 
a power to inſpect over the profeſſors ci the 
law, into. purchaſes, wills, and the I ber) 
given to ſlaves ; in the primitive Latin (irt, 
they were thoſe who wrote the acts cf the 
martyrs, and the circumſtances of their dea; 
but now it is a title of honour in the cout 
of Rome, to which is annexed the privilex 
of legitimating baſtards, making apcſtolick 
notaries, doctors of divinity, and dectots of 
canon and civil law; their number ö 
twelve. | 
PRO'TO-MA/RTYR (S. ) one that is or vi 
the firſt that ſufered death for being a wit 
neſs to, or promoter of any particular die- 
trines or religious opinions, as St. Stephen ff 
Chriſtianity. | 
 PRO/TOPLAST (S.) ſometimes {irnifis tit 
Original or firſt Former of all things; an 
ſometimes the thing firſt formed, as Gd 
the Former, and Alam the firſt formed > 
men. 
PRO TOT YPE (S.) the original draught @ 
pattern of a thing, 
' PROTRA'!CT (V.) to delay, put of, prog 
or continue; alſo to draw, or lay down the 
dranght of any thing, whether of houlth 
lands, &cC . ; 4 
PROTRA/CTING (S.) the act of def 
or putting a matter off from time to u- 
the making a thing long and tedious; - 
the drawing, plotting, or laying cc. 
actual ſurvey of a field, citate, &e. 1 


i 

paper. | 
 PROTRA/CTOR or PROTRA/CTER (Gf 
Su geor's inſtrument, uſed to draw out pin 


tered bones, dirt, &c. from a wound cr 
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#bolick princes, and defired liberty of con- 


cer; alſo a ſmall mathematical * 
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PROVENDER (S.) properly ſignifies food for 


; reaſon why a thing ſhould, or ſhould not 
. be done, : 


PRO 


uſed to draw any ſort of angles with, eſpe- 
cially in ſurveys of land, that is ta be plot- 
ted or laid down on paper, parchment, &c. 
alſo a perſon that delays or puts off buſineſs 
from time to time. 
PROTRU'DE (V.) to force, thruſt or puſh 


any thing forward. 8 : 

PROTU'BER ANCE (S.) a bunching, ſwelling, 
growing, projecting, or ſtanding out beyond 
the plane of any thing, as the knob of a 


bone, &c. | 

PROTU'BERANT (A.) ſtanding, projecting, 

or bunching out, 

PROUD (A.) elated, puffed up with too much 
conceit of one's ſelf, either upon account of 
riches, or real or imaginary qualifications. 

To be fraud, to behave or act in a lofty 
and imperious manner towards others, hav- 
ing too mean an opinion af them, and too 
great or lofty a one of ourſelves ; alſo a 
term for dogs when they have mutual defires 
of copulation. 

PROU'/DISH (A.) inclined to, or having a de- 
gree of pride. 

PROU'DNESS or PRIDE (S.) haughtineſs, 
loftineſs, &c. 

PROVE (V.) to demonſtrate or make any 
thing plainly appear to be true or falſe, &c. - 

PROVE/DITOR or PROVIDER (S.) one 
whole particular buſineſs is to go before 

others, and ſee and prepare all forts of pro- 

per proviſions for them. ; 


cattle, but means alſo frequently the ſame 
for men, | 


proud, ſaucy, or vicious, upon account of 
having plenty of food or rich victuals, &c. 
PROVERB (S.) a conciſe, ſhort witty ſpeech 
or ſentence, commonly grounded upon ex- 
perience, and uſually containing either a ſa- 


tyrical deſcription, or cautionary advice a- 


gainſt the follies of the world; alſo the 
name of one of the, books of the Old Teſta- 
ment, written by Selomen, king of Iſrael, in 
the ſententious way, and containing a great 
many inſtructions and moral maxims for the 


conduct of life, as well regarding politicks( 


and ceconomy, as the worthip of God, and 
the innocent and regular behaviour of our- 
ſelves in civil life; ſome of them held forth 
in a plain open meaning, and others of 
them wrapped 'up in allegories and emble- 
matical repreſentations ; but all of them 
written in a noble, ſublime, and poetical 
manner. / 

PROVE'RBIAL (A.) of the nature, or like 
to a proverb. x 

PROVIDE (V.) to furniſh, or take care to 
get 2 een for the well being of 
any perion, or the regular doing of any thing. 

PROVIDED (A.) furniſhed 5 aſſified with 
proper and convenient neceſſaries; alſo a 


term uſed in writing, importing a condition 


PRO 


PRO!VIDENCE (s.) among the old Romans 


was a deity which they repreſented by the 
figure of a Roman lady with a ſceptre in one 
hand, and pointing to a globe, which lies at 
her feet, importing- that ſhe governs the 
world like a good miſtreſs of a family ; the 
emperor Jitus figured her with a rũdder and 


a globe; Maximian by two ladies, with ears 
of corn in their hands, and this legend, Pro- 


videntia Deorum quies Auguſtorum 5; Severus 
with a cornucopia, with a -laage veſſel at her 


feet full of ears of corn; ſometimes an ant, 


with three ears of corn in her mouth, is a 
repreſentation of Providence; in common Speech 
among Us, it means the powerful and regular 
mgnagement of the world by God; and ſome- 
times it means only that careful and diligent 


management or behaviour, that wiſe men ule 


in their affairs, 


PRO/VIDENT (A.) thrifty, faving, careful 


cautious, diligent, &c. 


PROVIDENNTIAL (A.) ſomething that hap- 


pens or comes to paſs unforeſeenly, or as it 
were by the immediate interpoſition of God. 
and commonly in a merciful and preſerving 
manner from ſome imminent danger. 


PRO'/VINCE (S.) in Church-Government, is 


ſometimes meayt of an archbiſhoprick, and 
ſometimes of the extent gf his juriſdiction; 
alſo the proper ſphere of any perſon's acti- 
vity; alſo a large diviſion, or part of an em- 
pire, kingdom, &c. comprehending ſeveral 
towns, cities, &c. under one general go- 
vernor, | | 


| The United PR Y/VINCES (s.) now commonly 
To be Proverder-pricked, to be wanton, |- 


called the ftates-general, are thoſe counts! s 
or, provinces, that in the 16th century .re- 
volted from the tyrannous government of the 
Spaniards, united together, and formed a re- 


publick till ſubſiſting, and perhaps the great- 


eſt in the world ; they are ſeven in number; 


wiz, Holland, Zealand, Lower Guelderland and 


the county of Zutpben, Friezland, Ower- 
el, the lordſhip of Utrecht and Groningen; 
theſe provinces lie about the moyth of the 
Meuſe and Rhine, in the northern part of the 
Low Countries, between the territories of the 
king of Spain in Flanders z each province 
ſends deputies to the Hague, where they forra 
three aſſemblies or colleges, the ſtates- gene- 
ral, the council of ſtate, and chamber of ac- 
counts ; all the provinces muſt agree in the 
reſolutions taken in the aſſembly of the 


ſtates- general, becauſe nothing is carried 


there by plurality, but univerſality of voices ; 
each province in particular preſides a week 
the province of Guelderland is the chief, be- 
cauſe the moſt ancient, and the firſt that 
propoſed the union; commerce and manu- 
faQories render this people ſo very powerful, 
that they have fuoting in all the parts of the 
world; the province of Holland has two fa- 
mous compan.es of merchants, the one for 
the Eaſt, and the other for the *e-Indies 3 
upon the whole, this ſtate is become yer y 
Uu4z ; 


—_ 


peweiiuly | 


it 


1 


—— 
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f 
PROVINCIAL (A.) ſomething relating to a 


vincial ſynod, 
PROVINCIAL (S.) among the religious of 
the church of Rome, is a ſort of general ſu- 


PROVISION (S.) ſometimes means all ſorts 


other, 
PROVISIONAL (A.) conditional, or done 


PROVI'SO (S.) a condition, article, agree- 
ment, or exception in a deed, by virtue | 


that ſeems contrary to the general ſcope of 


PROVOCATION (S.) an affront, or injuri- 


Io £ - 
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PROVO'CATIVE (A.) afirontive, abuſive, 
PROVO'CATIVE (S.) in Phy/ick, a medicine 


PROVO'KE (v.) to urge, abuſe, or ſtir a 
WW PROVOST (S.) a chief magiſtrate of a city, 


PROVO'STSHIP or PROVO'STRY (s.) 


PROW (S.) in a Sb, is the foremoſt part 


— —— — — 
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PRO WESS (S.) valour, courage, ſtoutneſs; 


PRO XIEs (S.) in the Canon Law, is the an- 
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to the biſhop, &c, on viſitations, but in com- 
mon, it means ſuch parties as act for cr in 
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10 | 
powerful, eſpecially by ſea; all opinions in 


religion are tolerated, but the ftate-one is 
Calvini N. 


province, as the meeting or aſſembly of a 
particular province, or under the direction of 
a primate, archbiſhop, &c. is called a pro- 


perviſor of all the monaſteries, &c. in a pro- 
vince. 


of food, ſuch as bread, fleſh, fiſh, &c. ſome- 
times it means a certain allowance, or yearly 
income left to a perſon for life by ſome 
friend, fuch as a huſband, father, &c. for 
their maintenance; and ſometimes it means 
a laying in a large ſtock of any commodity 
againſt the time it may, or will be called for ; 
in the Canon Lao, it ſometimes means the 

's nominating a ſucceſſor to a biſhoprick, 
or ſpiritual living, before the preſent incum- 
bent is dead; and ſometimes it means the 
title, deed, or inſtrument in writing, where- 
by an incumbent holds a living, &c. in Trade, 
It means the fame with commiſſion, or the 
reward or premium paid to a factor for the 
buying or ſelling any ſort of goods for an- 


by way of prevention or caution. | 


whereof ſomething may be done or omitted, 
the deed, inſtrument, or contract. 


ous treatment, an enraging or making an- 
gry, an incenſing cr ſtirring up, &c. 


apt to incline or ſtir a perſon up to anger. 


compoſed to ſtrengthen nature, and ſtir up a 
nerſon to the frequent act of copulation, 


perſon up to anger, to cauſe or incline. 

head, or preſident cf a college, &c. in Ar- 
wet, Navics, Sc. they are a ſort of goal- 
ers or executicners, having the care of de- 
ſerters, or other criminal offenders. 

the office, dignity, or power of a provoſt. 
coi: fidered aloft, and between the decks ; fo 
to go or enter into the prox, is to go into 
the fore-caſtle, &c, 


and ſometimes applied to exploits or feats of 
arms themſelves, 


nual payments made by the parochial clergy 


PSA 


behalf of another, a delegate, ſubſtitute 
attorney, &c. | N 
PROXVMITY (S.) the nearneſs of place, or 
nigh relation of blood or kindred. : 
PRUDE (S.) a nice, over-preciſe, coy, finical 
woman. | 
PRU'DENCE (S.) the moſt uſeful of all the 
ſocial virtues, or that wiſe conduct of a per- 
ſon's ſelf in the ſeveral circumſtances he is 
concerned, that cauſes him always to confi- 
der and reflect ſeriouſly and judiciouſſy, what 
will be the event of any precipitate or raſh 


the weakneſs of others. 

PRU/DEN'T (A.) diſcreet, thoughtful, conſi- 
derate, wiſe, judicious, &c, 

PRUDE/NTIAL (A.) ſomething done by 
way of prevention, thoughtful, wiſe, dif- 
creet. 

PRUNE (V.) to dreſs or trim any thing by 
cutting off, or taking away any ſuperfluous 
matter, as Gardeners do to vines or other 
trees, by cutting off the dead or ſuperfluous 
ſprigs or branches, &c. 

PRUNES (S.) dried plumbs brought from the 

Levant, | 

PRURVGINOUS (A.) itchy, inclined to, or 
affected with the diſtemper called the itch. 

PRURTL TUS (S.) the Itch, or any ſcabby or 
ſcurfy diſtemper on the outward coats of the 
ſkin, exciting a great uneaſineſs to the party 
by the gnawing of an innumerable quantity 
of animalcu/a, that are generated between 
the coats of the ſkin from ſharp corroſive 
humours, 

PRUTE'/NICK TABLES (S.) aſtronomick 

tables calculated to find the motions of the 

heavenly bodies, by Rhenoldus, and dedicated 
to the duke of Pruſſia. 

PRY (V.) to ſearch or look narrowly into 

any thing, to be inquiſitive and deſirous of 

knowing. | 

PRY'ING (S.) the act of ſearching, enquiring, 

or ſtriving to come at the knowledge of 

ſomething. 

PRYTAN/ZZ'UM (S.) the place in Albert, 

where the judges and magiſtrates fat, and 

where thoſe were maintained at the publick 

charge who had done any conſiderable ſer- 

vice; there was alſo an altar whereon fie 

vas continually burning, conſecrated to the 

godqęſs Vea; but they were not virgins, 

| but widows. that attended and looked after 
it, who were called Prytaritides. : 

PRY'TANES (S.) the name of the 50 judges, 

among the Athenians, which were choſe out 

of each tribe in Attica, and which made up 
the council of 500, ; 

PSALM (S.) a divine hymn, or ſong upon reli- 

gious matters, but now commonly reſtrained 

to thoſe contained in that book ef the Old 

Teſtament, called the Book of Pſalms, con, 

ſiting of 150, generally called David's, tho 

it is ſuppoſed they were not all wrote by him, 


ſome having the name of Aſaph, Fr 


action, and to make proper allowances for 
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mpoſed proper tunes to ſing them in, 
ef cg Mead the tune, &c. Much 
debate has been among the learned, whether 
and what ſort of verſe they were compoſed 
in; but that part of Hebrew knowledge is 
not exactly known, ſo that it probably was 
only a poetical ſort of proſe the authors made 


to the muſick of thoſe times, which together 
with their inſtruments, are wholly unknown 


0 us. 
SALMIST or PSALMO'GRAPHIST (S.) a 
compoſer or finger of pſalms, hyms, or divine 
ſongs ; and among the Divines, commonly 
means David, king of Iſrael. f 
ALMOD (s.) the art of ſinging or playing 
the muſical tunes of the pſalms upon inſtru- 
ments. 7 
SALMO/GRAPHY (S.) the art of writing or 
compoſing divine ſongs, hymns, or pſalms. 
SALTER (S.) the book of pſalms in the 
Old Teſtament, printed and bound up by 
itſelf. | | 
ALTERY (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the pſal- 
ter or book gf pſalms; and ſometimes a 
| muſical inſtrument uſed by the ancients to 
play the pſalm tunes on; and by us now is 
generally underſtood the latter, which was 
an inſtrument of wood, having ftrings ſome- 
what like our harp; the modern ęſaltery is 
a flat inſtrument in a triangular form, ſtrung 
with three rows of ſtrings of iron, or braf: 
wire, tuned to an uniſon, or an octave, 
niſed upon two bridges, which are upon 
the two fides, and the ſtrings extended from 
fide to fide, 
dLUDAPO'STLE (S.) a falſe apoſtle, &c. 
dEUDEVA/NGELIST (S.) a falſe meſſenger, 
or counterfeit, a cheat, or impoſtor. 


falſe, counterfeit, &c. frequently added to 
other words, to make them have the direct 
i oppoſite meaning to what they naturally 
ue. | 
EUDO'CRAPHY (s.) a falſe writing, or 
counterfeiting the hand of another, 
PEUDOMA/RTYR (S.) a falſe witneſs, or 
counterielt martyr, 
YCHO.LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or treatiſe 
upon the ſou], . 
YCHOMANCY (S.) a pretended divina- 
n by the ghoſts, ſouls, or ſpirits of dead 
perſons, 

CHROMETER (s.) an inftrument to 
Meaſure the degr.e of humidity or moiſture 


4 the air, 
ISAN (.) a phyfical cooling diet-drink, 
ce of the decoction of barley huſked, rai- 


ns, and liquorice. 

OLEMAICK Syſtem (S.) in Aſtronomy, 
what 5 Now commonly called the old ſyſ- 
i which divided the world into two fe- 


&c, at the head of them, which 


ſome ſuppoſe were only either muſicians, 


uſe of, to make them more eaſily conform 


FEUDO (A.) a Gre particle, ſignifying 


PUB 


begins at the primum mobile, which in the 


cryſtailine, the firmament, and» the feven 
planets; the two cryſtallines between the 
primum mobile and the firſt firmament, are 


primum mobile; the elementary region reaches 
to the concavity of the moon, and compre- 


hends the four elements of fite, air, water 


and earth; the terreſtrial globe is ſuppoſed 
to be made up of water and earth, and im- 
moveably fixed in the center of the world, 
the element of air encompaſſing the earth, 
and the element of fire encompaſſing the air, 
and that the whole heavens moved round the 
earth from eaſt to weſt ; but the abſurdity 
and inaccuracy of this ſyſtem is now almoſt 


Copernicus ſubſtituted in its room, which is 
much better adapted to anſwer the ſeveral 
phenomena of the heavens, &c. 

PTOLEMAL TES (S.) a ſect among the Gnoſ- 
ticks, that maintained that the Moſaick law 
came partly from God, partly from Moſes, 
and partly from the traditions of the Jezwi/b 
doQors. 


medicine or purpoſe, or a diſorder that oc- 
caſions the ſpittle to run uncommonly from 
the glands cf the mouth. 


to grow viſible upon the privities of either 
ſex; among the Romans, it was reckoned 
from 14. to 16, ſo that at the entrance of the 
17th year, they took the tega wirilis as be- 
ginning then to be men; among the Athe- 
nians it extended to the end of the 18th 
year; but among the Jezus, it was reckoned 
from. thirteen to thirteen and a half, and 
then they were ſubject to all the precepts of 
the law, as being eſteemed men, and in par- 
ticular were obliged to marry ; their girls 
time of puberty began at twelve years old, 
and ended at twelve and a half, unleſs na- 
ture was ſo backward as to ſhew no viſible 
marks ; as ſoon as the time of her puberti- 
ſhip was ended ſhe was at liberty, and her 
father had no longer any power to hinder her 
from marrying. 

PU'BLICAN (S.) among Us, now means a 
perſon that keeps a houſe of entert:inmeat 
fer travellers, ſuch as ale-houſes, inns, &c. 
anciently it was a farmer of the publick re- 
venues, or a tax-gatherer, which were ge- 
nerally looked upon as the vileſt of men, by 
their too frequently abuſing their truſt and 
power, and by vile impoſitions, ge:ting the 
appellations of extortioners, thieves, or pick- 
pockets ; the Jes were ſo averſe to theſe 
people, that they would not allow them to 

- come into their temple or ſynagogue, nor 
admit them to partake of their publick 
prayers or offices of judicature, nor even take 
their evidence in their courts of law, 


ns, the ethereal and elementary; the firſt 


PUB- 


ſpace of 24 hours moves from eaſt to weſt, - 
and includes ten heavens, w/z. the double 


ſuppoſed to ſolve ſome irregularities of the 


univerſally known and exploded, and that of 


PTYALY'SMUS (s.) a falivation excited by 


 PU/BERTY (S.) that age when the hair begins 


l 


PUBLICATION (S.) a declaring abroad, or] made of thrums of filk, worked, , f 
making any thing openly known. - take up powder, and put on hair pen fri 
PU'/BLICK (A.) common, open, free for every &c. with; alſo a vaunting, baſins . | oth 
body's uſe, &c. : peo over -valuing of any thing; alſo rs, li — 
PU/BLISH (V.) to ſet forth, make an open] ſons that attend at auctions or (ale 1 bi PULP! 
declaration of any thing, that every. body] money for the goods there offered, b Fi to |: 
- may ſee and know it. in others to out- bid them; a0 rl audie: 
PUBLISHER (S.) one who declares or makes | kept at a gaming-houſe, to play for a ts PULSA 
any thing known ; and among the Bookſellers, | to others, throb 
is one that has his name put at the bottom of | PUFF (V.) to pant and blow, or fetch ONe' PULSE 
pamphlets, news-papers, &c. though the pro- breath ſhort, by reaſon of haſty nun W 
. perty is in another perſon, to whom he is ac- | &c. alſo to advance the value, chznadte. dex o 
countable for the ſale, &c. N : price of any thing privately, to make th the b! 
PU/CKER (V.) to draw any thing up irregu- | buy it, or have a good opinion of a pero and is 
larly, or in furrows, as in ſewing linen to] kill, &c, 50 
make it lie as if it was plaited, &c. alſo to PUG or PU!GGY (S.) the name given to the m 
be in a hurry or confuſion of mind, for tear monkey; alſo ſometimes given to fu buted 
of ſomething being known, or not ſucceed- | children, by way of fondneſs and familaiy compo! 
ing, &c. \ PU'GIL (S.) with the Afotbecaries, is ſh my times 
PU/'CKER (S) a hurry, fright, ſurprize, as may be taken up between the thumb a equal, 
ſtraight, difficulty, &c. alſo a garment or | two fore- fingers. WW pretty 
cloth drawn up in wrinkles like plaits, where [ PUVSSANCE (S.) power, might, fragt neſs of 
it ſhould not. : | force, 1 for ric: 
PU/DDER (S.) a hurry, buſtle, noiſe, or ſtir; PUT SSANT (A.) powerful, mighty, fg food, 
alſo a confuſed or auk ward doing any thing, of great force, &c, PU'LVE] 
PU'DDING (S.) a compoſition of flour, ſuet, PUT“ SSANTNESS (S.) powerfulnels, nig pound, 
| eggs, &c. boiled or baked ; and ſometimes | neſs, &c, PULVEE 
1 plumbs, apples, &c. are put into it and boil- } PUISNE/ (S.) a younger child; alo a jouliM the pou 
| ed; but when baked with apples, or other | pleader or councellor, &c. to powd 
71 | green fruit, it is called a pye or paſty, &c. PUKE (S.) a vomit. PU MICE 
1 in a Ship, thoſe ropes that are faſtened round PULCEHRITITU DE (S.) fairneſs, handfomeat matter t 
1 to the yard arms of the main and fore yards, { beauty, &c. or ſubt 
i | N cloſe to the end to ſave them from galling ; | PUJLHELY (S.) in Carrnarvonſtim, In ſcratche 
i} 1 alſo the ſerving of the ring of the anchor with | Wales, ſeated on the ſea-ſhore between PUMME 
11 ropes to ſave the clinch of the cable fiom] rivers, is a pretty large bailiw ick town, f with thi 
we | - galling, are called the guddings of the yard | has a conſiderable ſea-trade, and a UM (+ 
ET | and anchor; alſo pads worn upon the heads | market weekly on Wedneſday; ciftant f pits. we 
"| [ "of young children, to prevent their hurting | Londen 177 computed, and 21; meu there ar 
1 themſelves by falls. miles. | different 
3 PU/DDLE (S.) a ſeteling of a ſmall quantity of PU!LING (A.) ſickly, weak, faint, & none, or 
1 water upon the ground or road, where the | PULL (V.) to diag, hale, or force duc; 1 &, 
| earth or ſtones are wern away. main ſtrength. PUMP (v 
PU/DDLE (V.) to play with water, by cauſ- } PUULLET' (S.) a young hen that has ner ſecrets o 
ing it to move with the hands; alſo to go] upon eggs, in order to hatch ten;“ ter out o 
on with doing things in a coarſe ordinary] ſometimes applied to a young unmar 8 | Pump 
way. a man, maid, or virpin. N CUMPING 
PU'DDOCE (S.) a ſmall field or incloſure. PU'LLEY (S.) one of the me: harick fe | 2 pump; 
PU DICT TIA (S.) a goddeſs adored by the an-] uſed to raiſe great weights, ccni“ | Letting ſe 
cient heathens, under the form of a veiled | wheel or block in channels for a ef FUN (V.) 
woman, with ,an exceeding modeſt counte- in it. f wer 
nance, as being eſteemed the goddeſs of ; PU/LMONARY or PULMONEOLS ( EUN (S,) a 
chaſtity, modeſty, and other female virtues ; | ſomething belonging to the lung. F | hy or qui 
the had two temples at Rome, ore belonging { PULMO'NES (S.) the lungs 0! ap” NH (S 
to the Roman ladies, the other to the ple- } ſpiration, and cf mixing and Accenclls to ſtrike 
beians, and tradeſmens wives. | nitre, that is ſucked in at the ny | kr. alot 
PUDTCITVY (S.) modeſty, chaſtity, tempe- with the blood; the ſubſtance din 4s reque 
rance, regularity, &c. | to be nothing but a heap of line * 2 particu] 
- PU/ERILE (A.) childiſh, young, fooliſh, weak, | the contextare whereof is 5 I OS, & 
trifling. ä there is a paſſage into them fm nh ' Sg { 
PUERTLENESS or PUERTLITY (S.) boy-{ pipe, and into. one anc-her, til the * . e pri 
iſhneſs, childiſhneſs, weakneſs, injudiciouſ- | into the membrane which cloain TY ” "7 the n 
neſs, cc. PULMO/NICK (s.) a perſon, a bovce: 
PUE'RITY (S.) childhood, infancy, &c. | breathing, or one that 15 cane hy (V. 
PULP (S.) the fleſhy or iaward pate Acta lea 


| PUFF (S.) a ſudden blaſt of wind, or throw- 


: a f 
ing out of the breath; alſo an inſtrument | c. after the outward ſcin or 1 alſo to Ari 


bow, a Ric 


- 


PUN 


A Grioped off 3 f fruits, | 
ini jopel off; alſo the ſoft part © its, 
aki * | nh &c. that is got by infuſion, decoc- 


tion, &c, : 
PULPIT (S.) a little pew 
. to ſtand and preach, or 
audience in. 92 95 
pULSA/TION (S.) a beating, 
| throbbing of the arteries, &c. 1 
PULSE (S.) the motion or tremor occaſioned 
in the arter.es, &c. and is the immediate in- 
dex of the heart, 
the blood is diffuſed thro the whole body, 
and is differently affected thereby, according 
to the different influx of the animal ſpirits, 
| the motion whereof is chiefly to be attri - 


made for a perſon 
ſpeak to a publick 


knocking, or 


thoſe ber- 
les, to bif 
, to dn 
) . a Perloy 


or 2 deco 


fetch ons! 
y runnin 
naraQter, q 
nake othe 


f a et 


FRY buted to the circular and direct fibres that 
famila, compoſe the ſeveral parts; the pulſe is ſome- 
, is ſo mu times ſtrong, weak, ſwift, ſlow, equal, un- 


equal, intermittent, &c. and is generally a 
pretty ſure information of the health or fick- 
neſs of the party, &c. alſo the common name 
for rice, barley, wheat, and other vegetable 
food, 

PULVERIZATE or PULVERIZE (V.) to 

pound, break, or reduce to powder, 

PULVERIZA'TIONor PUL/'VERIZING(S.) 
the pounding, breaking ſmall, or reducing 
to powder, 

PU'MICE-STONE (S.) a calx or light ſpongy 
matter thrown out of the burning mountains 
or ſubterraneous fires, uſeful to rub out 


thumb a 


in dure 


hty, frog 


eſs, nigh 


alſo 2 you 


andfomend 


ir, In ſcratches, &c. of copper- plates, &c. 

between PUMMEL (V.) to thump, beat, or threſh 

town, U with the firſt, 

and 2 9 PUMP (S.) a machine to raiſe water out of 

fart fi pits, wells, and other low places, of which 

213 meu there are various ſorts, that go by as many 
| different names; alſo a thin, light ſhoe, with 

nt, l none, or very low heels, wore by rope-dancers, 

ore along Ke. i 

PUMP (V.) to ſound a perſon, in order to get 
has nent ſecrets out of him; alſo to raiſe or get wa- 
| tlem; 4 ter out of a well, &c. by the working of a 
mantel! pump. 

FU MIN G (S.) the act of raiſing water by 
harick n 2 pump; alſo a cunning artificial manner of 
-onfiſting getting ſecrets out of a perſon. | 
r a rope FUN (V.) to droll, quibble, or play with words 

in a merry manner, 

NEOUS ( EUN (S.) an arch, merry, and ingenious play- 
95. ind Or quibbling with words. 5 
r cdl EUNCH (S.) the name of an inſtrument uſed 
accending to ſtrice marks upon iron, copper, wood, 
N mouth Ke. alſo the name of a compound liquor in 
whereof great requeit among all the ſea-faring people 
linle bal in particular, made of water, brandy, rum, 
5 crderth | arrack, &, the juice of lemons, oranges, 
em the &, and ſugar; alſo the nick or mock name 
they all to the principal puppet in a puppet i ſhew ;z 
ths the ul > allo the name of any very ſhort and thick 

j{yrdete perſon. . 
imptiits FUNCH (v.) to cut or” force a hole through 
part i dun metal, leather, wood, &c. with a punch; 
lind i fa alſo to ſtrike or thruſt one with the fiſt, el- 

fri bow, a ſtick, &t, | if 


by the mediation whereof | 


wy 


„ 


PUNNCHEON or PNC AHOx (s.) the name 


of a veſſel that holds 84. gallons of wine; alſo 
ſteel engraved with letters or devices for mo- 
ney, &c, ſtamping the matrices to caſt for 
printing, &c. | 


PUNCTTLIO (s.) a ſmall trifling matter, or 


mere nicety, &c. 


PU/NCTUAL (A.) exact, careful to do or per- 


form a promiſe, bargain, or contract. 


PU/NCTUALNESS (S.) exactneſs, doing or 


performing a contract, &c. according to the 
time and condition ſpecified. | 


PUNCTUA'TION (S.) that part of grammar 


that teaches the true method of ſtopping or 
pointing a paragraph or diſcourſe, &c. 
PUꝰ/NCTURE (S.) a prick or ſmall wound 


and among the Surgeons, 'any fmall hole 
made in the fleſh, either to let out the blood 
or other humours, eſpecially one 'made in the 
belly, to tap a dropfical perſon, 
PU!NGENCY or PU!NGENTNESS (5) the 
prickingneſs, ſharpneſs, or piercingneſs of any 
diſeaſe, inſtrument, &c, 
PU/NGENT (A.) ſharp, pricking, piercing. 
PU'/NINESS (S.) weakneſs, tenderneſs, &c. in 
children or grown perſons. > 
PU!NISH (V.) to afflict, chaſtiſe, or torment 
a perſon tor a real or imaginary fault. 


puniſhment. | 

PU!NISHMENTS (S.) the ſeveral chaſtiſe- 
ments or corrections that are, or have been 
inflicted upon offenders for their ſeveral miſ- 
demeanors againſt the ſeveral ſtates of the 
world they lived in, which are, and have 
always been various, and more or leſs in- 
tenſe, according to the economy or diſpo- 
fition of the government or people, where 
they are, or have been pra&@ifed; but no 
crimes, how wicked ſoever, have ever been 
puniſhed with ſo much ſeverity, as diſſenting 
in judgment or opinion from the national 
churches of the ſeveral reſpective nations, 
even tho* they were ſelf-evidently abſurd. 

PUNK (S.) a ſcandaloug, naſty, whoriſh, wick- 
ed woman. | 

PU/NNING (S.) inverting or uſing words in a 
bantering ſatyrical ſenſe, 

PU'PIL (S.) the ball or apple of the eye; alſo 
any perſon that is a learner of any art or ſci- 
ence c another; and in a Law Senſe, a wo- 
man ll the be 14 years old, and a man till 
he is 21. 

PU'PILAGE (S.) the age or time a perſon is 
under the care, direction, or inſtruction of 
another. | 

PU'/PPET (S.) the repreſentation of a man or 
woman, boy or girl, by little babies that are 
moved by wires, &c. in ſhews. : 

PU'PPY (S.) a young dog or bith, properly 
one that ſucks or laps milk ; alſo a term of 
reproach for a filly, ſcandalous, fooliſh, idle 


fellow. 


— 


| PURBLIND (A.) one that is ſhort-ſighted, 
or 


— 


made with any ſharp- pointed inſtrument; 


PUNNISHABLE (A.) liable to, or deferving of 
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FR: 
er that cannot ſee things but when they are 


very near. | 
PU'RCHASE (V.) to buy any thing; and in 
Law, means the acquiring lands or tenements 
with money, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe 
that go by hereditary deſcent, 
PU'RCHASE (S.) any thing bought or acqui- 
red by means of money. | 


PURE (A.) fimple, uncompounded ; alſo chaſte, 


or free from corruption; alſo exact, poſitive, 
. downright, &c. and when applied to Mathe- 
_ maticks, means arithmetick and geometry in 
the abſtract, without being applied to any 
particular name or matter. 
PU'RENESS or PU'RITY (S.) ſimpleneſs, un- 
mixedneſs, innocency, and chaſtity, 
'RFLE (S.) the ornament upon muſical in- 
ments, ſuch as baſs-viols, &c, alſo the 
rnaments of womens garments made of 
tinſel, &c. 


PURGA'TION or PU'RGING (s.) the clean- | 


ing, ſcouring, or taking away all forts of 
impurities or ſuperfluities; and in Lav, is 

the proving one's ſelf innocent of any crime 
or accuſation by -oath, or otherwiſe, before 
a judge; in Phyfick, it is the exciting the fre- 
quent going to ſtool by proper medicines, in 
order to carry off any diſeaſe or morbifick 
matter that is ſuppoſed to lodge or remain in 
the body. 

PU'RGATIVE or PU'RGATORY (A-) of a 
cleanſing nature or purifying quality. _ 

PU'RGATORY (S.) a middle place between 
the grave and hell, where the Papiſts ſay 
the ſouls paſs thro? the fire of purification 
before they enter heaven; alſo any place of 
puniſhment or uneaſineſs. | 

PURGE (V.) to clear one's ſelf of a crime or 
accuſation laid againſt one; alſo to ſcour, 
clean, or rectify any thing from the filth or 
impurities that are in or about it; allo to 
throw out the humours of a dead carcaſe after 
one, two, or more days. ; 

PURGE (S.) ſo much phyſick as is proper to 
be taken at one time, in crder to make a 
perſon go to ſtool, &c. 5 

PURIFICA'TION (S.) the act of cleanſing, 
&c. and eſpecially ccnfidered as relating to 
ſome religious performance; as among the 
Fewiſh Women, it was ordained by that law, 
that a woman ſhould keep within her houſe 
40 days after her lying- in, if ſhe had a ſon, 
and 80 if the had a daughter, at the expi- 
ration whereof ſhe was to go to the temple, 
and ofter a lamb with a young pigeon or tur- 
tle, and in caſe of poverty, two pigeons or 
turtles. Among the Chriſtians, the feaſt of 
Purification was inſtituted in honour of the 
Virgin Mary's gcing to the tem ple, where 
according to cuſtom, ſhe preſented her Son 
1 Chriſt, and offered two turtles for hin,. 

ope Sergius I. ordered the proceſſion with 
wax-tapers, from whence it is called Candle- 


mas-day, 
PU'RIM, PUR, or PHUR (S.) lots or chan- 


— 


PUR 
ces, the names of a ſolemn fea 
the Fes, inſtituted „ eee 78 
that were caſt by Haman their enemy in 
Abafucrus's court, who ſuperſtitiouſly cat 
them the firſt month, and marked out the 
12th month for the execution of his purpoſe 
which was the deſtruction of all the Yew in 
the kingdom of Perfia ; but there eing þ 
much time between the intent and the exe. 
cution, Mordecai got intelligence theres! 
and by themeans of his niece Efther, whoſer 
her extraordinary beauty and wiſe behav. 
our was advanced to be queen, ſet afide the 
whole project, and deſtroyed Hamyn the 
contriver, and his abettors; this feat wy 
firſt celebrated by the Jezos at Nia, m 
the 14th, and by thoſe in other parts of the 
kingdom, on the Icih of the monih Ade, 
anſwering to our F:bruary ; from whence w 
the preſent time, they have religiouſly key 
up the obſervation of this ſeaſt with ihe fol. 
lowing ceremonies ; on the eve of this ſeal}, 
if it be a day on which they may, falt, the 
do it ſtrictly, or elſe obſerve this faſt the dy 
before the true time, wiz, 11th of Adar, 2 
which time they give alms to the poor lbe. 
rally, and on the feaſt day they give then 
part of their proviſions; on the evening df 
the 13th the. feat begins, when they light 
up their lamps, and upon the appearance 
of the ſtars, they begin to read the book of 
Efiber, which they read quite through, 2 
five places whereof the reader [ets up ſuch 
dreadful howling, as is ſufficient to fright 
the women and children; then they retum 
to their houſes, where they make a meal df 
milk meats rather than fleſh; the net 
mornifig they go to the ſynazogue, and real 
proper portions of ſcripture, and the whak 
booh of Eſ her as before, and then retum 
home, and keep holiday, with all the a. 
preſſions of joy imaginable, even to ect 
and impurity: This feſtival continues for 
two days, but only the firſt is kept witha 
religious ſolemnity. 

PU'RITAN (S.) a name given to ſuch perſms 
as in the reigns of queen Elizabeth, Kin 
James, and king Charls J. pretended * 
greater holineſs of living and ftricter di 
pline than any other people, who at fi 
were members of the eſtabliſhed church, Wt 
afterwards became Separatiſts upon account 
of ſeveral ceremonies that were by the re; 
neſs of thoſe times ſeverely inſiſted upon. a 

PUR. (S.) a ſmall, narrow edging 0! Jace * 
or made upon the edge of a broad lacej 4 
beer or ale made bitter by infuſing wm 
wood in it; alſo the fine, clear, relcunu% 
tone of a muſical inſtrument. _—_ 

PURLIEU! (s.) in the Foreſt Law, i . 
ground near any foreſt, which formerly : 
a part of the foreft, but is now epa x 

from it, and quitted of the ſervices thereus 
belonging. 


ine noi 
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PURLOIN (V.) to thieve or ſteal privately. 


| PURSUE! (v.) to follow eagerly, or run ear- 


— 

made by running of waters in a ſtream or 
8 . : 

PURLINS (S.) thoſe pieces of timber that lie 

acroſs the rafters on the inſide, to preſerve 

them from ſinking in the middle of their 


length. 


/RPLE (S.) a very curious and rich reddiſh 
gin 10 5 be firſt found out by a dog's 
having by chance eaten a ſhell-fiſh called 
murex or purpura, and upon returning to his 
maſter Hercules Tyrius, he obſerved his lips 
tinged, whereupon ſearch was made after 
what had done it, which being found, pro- 
per uſe was made of the diſcovery 5 it was 
antiently uſed by the princes and great men 
for their garments by way of diſtinction, and 
to this day is the livery of the biſhops, &c. 
alſo the dignity of an archbiſhop or great ma- 
giftrate is frequently meant by the purple. 
PUR'PORT (S.) the general ſenſe, meaning, 
or tenor of a writing, book, argument, &c, 
PU'RPOSE (V.) to deſign, intend, reſolve, 
PU'RPOSE (S.) a deſign, reſolution, intention, 
matter, or ſubject of a diſcourſe, 
PU'RPOSING (S.) intending, defigning, re- 
ſolving, &c. | 
PURR (V.) to make a murmuring noiſe like a 
cat when ſhe is pleaſed, _ 
PU'RRING (S.) the noiſe or 
when ſhe is pleaſed, | | 
PURSE (S.) a ſmall curious net or bag to pnt 


ſong of a cat 


money in; and in the grand ſeignior's court, 


is a gift or preſent of 500 crowns, it being 
uſual or cuſtomary for that monarch to keep 
his treaſure divided in bags or purſes with 
ſuch ſums in them. 

PU'RSER (S.) in a large Sbip, is an officer 
who has the care and charge of the pro- 
viſions, to ſee that they are good when 
brought in, and carefully ſtowed, ſo as to 
get no hurt; he is alſo to, keep a liſt or roll 
of the ſhips company, and to enter the day 
of each man's admittance into pay. 8 

PU'RSINESS (S.) ſome diſeaſe or diſorder that 
prevents an animal's free and natural reſpira- 
tion; and in Men, is commonly applied to 
thoſe who are over-grown with fat, either 
through want of exerciſe, or too high living. 

PU'RSLAIN (S.) a fine, pleaſant, cooling ſal- 
lad herb; alſo fine ſort of earthen ware. 

PURSU!ANCE (S.) in conſequence of or ac- 
cording to ſomething laid down before. 

PURSU'ANT (A.) in obedience to the orders, 
commands, deſigns, &c, of another. 


_ neſtly after any creature or thing, to ſtudy 
hard an art or ſcience, or to carry on ſome 
deſien; to acquire, 

PURSU'ER (S.) one that runs or follows 
eagerly after another ; alſo a diligent or hard 
ſtudent in arts and ſciences, . 

PURSUIT (S.) the earneft and diligent follow - 
ing after, or pains-taking in any thing. 


p U T 


food, &c. 2 
PURVEVYANCF (S.) the act of procuring or 
providing corn, fuel, and other neceſſaries 
for the king's houſe. 
PURVEY'ER (S.) one that provides food, &c. 
for others, eſpecially the king's houſhold, 
* ſhips, armies, &c. 
PU'RVIEW (S.) a Law term for the body of 
an act of parliament, | 
PU'RULENT (A.) full of corruption or ſores, 
from whence white, thick, and corrupted 
matter runs, 
PUS (S.) the thick, white, corrupted matter 
that iſſues from an ulcer, &c. : 
PUSH (V.) to thruſt, ſhove, or run againſt ano- 
ther in a rude manner. - 


not feed themſelves, 

PU/SHING-SCHOOL (S.) a fencing-ſchool 

alſo a bawdy-houſe. £ 

PU'SH-PIN (S.) a childiſh ſport or play with 
ſuch pins as are uſed to ſtick in womens 
cloaths, 

PUSILLANTMITY (S.) cowardlineſs, fear- 
fulneſs, faint-heartedneſs, &c, 

PU'SLE or PUZZLE (S.) a ſlatternly, dirty, 
Nuttiſh woman. 


temptuous name for a woman. 
PU'STLES (S.) ſmall wheals or pimples that 
riſe in the ſkin, which contain a watry mat- 
ter within them, eſpecially in the diſeaſe called 
the itch, 0 
PU/STULOUS (A.) full of bliſters, wheals, or 
watry pimples. 
PUT (S.) a game at cards. 1 
PUT (V.) to lay or place any thing wh 
intends it to be or remain. | 
PU'/TANISM (S.) the trade or practice of 
whoring. 
PU'TATIVE (A.) reputed, eſteemed, ſuppoſed, 
or imagined, | 
PU'TID (A.) ſtinking, naſty, unſavory, un- 
pleaſant, diſagreeable in ſmell. 
PU'T-OFF (V. ) to delay, excuſe, or prolong. 
PU'T-OFF (S.) an excuſe or trifling anſwer, 
PUTREFA'C'CION. (S.) the act of corrupt- 
ing, ſpoiling, waſting, or going to decay 
and in fleſh, cheeſe, &c, cauſes maggots or 
ſmall worms to engender in great quantities. 
PU'TREFY (V.) to corrupt, rot, decay, waſte 
and breed worms, &c. 
PU'TRID (A.) corrupt, rotten, &c. | 
PU'TRIDNESS (S.) the ftate of corruptedneſs, 
rottenneſs, &c. 
PU/TTOCEK (5) a long-winged kite ; and in 
a Ship, ſmall ſhrouds that go from the main, 
fore, and mizzen-maſts to the round tops, 
for the men to get into the caps or tops of 
thoſe maſts, © * | 
PU*TTY (S.) a compoſition uſed by Parnters 
to ſtop up holes in the wainſcot, &c. and by 


one 


PU'RTENANCE (S.) ſomething belonging or 
appertaining to a thing. F ; | 


Glaziers to. faſten in the pannels of ſaſh- 
glaſſes 3 


| PURVEY! (V.) to take care of, and pro- 
vide for others, eſpecially in relation to 


PUSS (S.) a cat, hare, or rabbit; alſo a con- 


— 


4 


PU'SHERS (S.) young canary- birds that can Fa o 
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17 difficult to be anſwered, &c. 


- PY-BALD (A.) 


YR 
glaſſes 3 alſo a powder uſed to poliſh metals, 
marble, &c. made of calcined tin. 


PU'ZZLE (V.) to put or throw difficulties in 
a perſon's way, to propoſe queſtions very 


PU'ZZLE (S.) a ſtrait or difficulty; alſo a 
naſty, ſluttiſh woman. 
PU'ZZLING (A.) cramping, teazing, per- 
plexing, &c. 

or made up of ſeve- 
ral colours, eſpecially ſpoken of a horſe, &c. 
whoſe ſkin is ſpotted, 
PYCNO'TICKS (S.) medicines of a cooling, 
watry, and condenfing nature. 
PYE (S.) the name of a bird; alſo meat, fruit, 
&c, baked in cruſt, 
 PY/GMY (S.) a man or woman of a very ſhort 
_ Nature; alſo the name of a fabulous poetical 
nation of people, the height of whoie ſtature 
was about half a yard. : 
PYLO RUS (S.) in Anatomy, is the lower ori- 
fice of the ventricle or mouth of the ſtomach, 
which lets the meat out of the ſtomach, into 
the inteſtines, 
PYRAMID (S.) in Geometry, is a ſolid figure 
contained under divers plains, which termi- 
nate in one common point, being drawn 
from another plain, which is for its baſe 
one thing remarkable is, that all bod es, whe- 
ther opacous or luminous, tranſmit their ſha- 
dow in a pyramidal form, only the luminous 
body caſts it ſo, that the vertex of the pyra- 
mid formed is in that point of the luminous 
body, from whence the light proceeds, and 


the baſis on the ſuperficies of the body en- 


lightened, and the opaccus body directly con- 


trary. 

PYRA'MIDAL or PYRAM'IDICAL (A.) 
having the form or properties of a pyramid, 
ſomething like or belonging to a pyramid. 

PY'RAMIDS (S.) ſeveral ſtately buildings 
within three leagues of Cairo in Egypt, eſ- 
teemed by the antients to be one or the ſe- 
ven wonders of the world, whereof there 
are three principal ones differing both in 
height and thickneſs ; the two firſt are ſhut 
up, and the third, which is the largeſt, is. 
open, which has 208 ſtone ſteps, each ſtone. 
about three foot thick, being every way ex- 
traordinary large and high; they are ſup- 
poſed to have been built by the children of 
2 during their bondage, for ſepulchres 
for the kjngs of Egypt, Ec. 

PYRE'TICKS (8.) medicines that are applied 
to cure fevers. : 

PYRETO'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or deſcrip-, 
tion of fevers. g ö 

PY'ROMANCY (S.) a divination by the fire 
of the ſacrifice, in which if the flames im- 
mediately took held of and conſumed the 

victims, if they were bright and pure, with- 
out noiſe and ſmoak, if the ſparks tended up- 

Wards in a pyramidal form, and the fire kept 

in till all was reduced to aſhes, they promiſed 


preſaged the diſpleaſure of the gods, mir. 


| tunes and ill ſucceſs, op - 
PYROTE'/CHNY (S.) the art of mak ſands lor? 
compoſing 8 fire-works * the Geom:t! 
powder, &c. both for ſervice in war 3 ved or « 
verſion ; alſo the art of chymiſty, wich dien for, 
performs moſt of its operations by A: df Pack (V 
5 like a duck 
PYRO!TICKS (s.) medicines that ae 1. Macs. 
ally hot, and which being applied to hun fi RY; 
bodies, occaſion a great heat or buraing in 7 5 
it, or at that part they are applied to, and at ſupp0iE FR 
vulgarly called cauſticks, of which for ar ſen 
all thoſe that cauſe redneſs in the fiek * * 'y þ 
ſkin, bliſters, that ripen, or rot ſores, ulces . 2 
or ſwellings, that bring wounds to a ms 5 D 4 2 
and that pull hairs out of the body, &, 3 15 
PYTHAGO'REAN SYSTEM (S.) ns d 
numy, is the ſame with what is now com- -y Pete 
WF called the Copernican ſyſtem; which ADR A 
ee. * . 
PYTHAGO'REAN TABLE (s.) in Ain i "=. 
tick, is that now commonly called the m- wy 
8 4 y CUEL WEN form of a 
tiplication table, r 
PYTHAGO'REAN THE'OREM ($.)inGs. and 
metry, is the famous one that is the 470 3 of 
the firſt book of Euclid, which demonſtrates PHF 
that in every right angled triangle the ſquare 5 trol 
of the hypotheneuſe, or that fide oppoſite to aki 
the right angle, is equal to the ſum of the "pg 
ſquares of the other two ſides. © Dans ah 
PY'THIA, PYVTHONIT SSA, or -PY!TH0- Shane f 
NESS (S.) the prieſteſs of polo, who pr. Ik. 2. 
nounced oracles at Delpbos, in a temple con- ADRA 
ſecrated to that god; alſo a common name m, w. 
to all thoſe women that pretended to predk- 2 fa 
tion, and boaſted they were inſpired by th the Printe 
god. | | WA DRA. 
PY TH O (S. ( the name of certain diviner, 3 2 5 
imagined by the heathens to be inſpired by yg 
Apollo; alſo a common name to all who WADRA! 
pretended to foretel future events, daick ter 
PY'THON (S.) in the poetical Fables, was elt power 
ſerpent of a monſtrous ſize, produced by ſquare, en 
the earth after Deucalion's flood, which + are divide 
o killed with his arrows, and was ther. where th 
upon called Pythius, in honour hero equal to t 
ere were alſo certain games inſtituted, given; at 
called the Pythian games. i hare ſom 
PYX (S.) a box or veſſel the Roman Cabal known q 
keep the hoſt, or conſecrated Agnus Ds i. of the uy; 
number g 
QUADRA/ 
Q. ture; all 
of right | 
JS 2 mute letter, and in the judgment -xproben 
ſome is altogether as uſeleſs as the K, A the ſeyer; 
firming that the C may bave the ſame 5 CA DRA 
nification, and ſerve in their 1 * y 3 
the Latins, is frequently changed into + ce of a 
ſequor, ſecutus, loguor, locutus, Sc. in the QUADRA 
old Roman Numeration, Q ſtood for 50% AK; 
and when it had a daſh over it, thus, oo 3 _ 
500,000; there are many contractions L804 N 


themſelves geod fucceſs, and the contrary 


5 2 [ 


arts and ſciences, which this letter we” 


p Misfor 


Anz or 
ith dan. 
ar and di. 
„ Which 
means of 


are virty. 
0 human 
rang in 
, and are 
1 ſort are 
fleſh ar 
$ Ulcers, 
2 cuff 
&, 

in An. 
OW com- 


; Which 


Avitine- 
he mul. 


) inc. 
47h 
on{trates 
e ſquare 
polite to 
| of the 


ATH O. 
ho pro- 
le con- 
on name 
predi- 


by this 


livinen, 
ired by 
11 who 


„ Was 
ced by 
ich A. 
; there- 
hereof 
tituted, 


athoket 


Ja's iu. 


| ith the Crammarians 
t of, as Q. D. with the ns, 
Eads for, > it vere ſaid 3 RN, E. D. with 


the Geom:tricaans for, eoh:ich ut 10 be done, 


r-i:15 for, as much as is neceſſary, &c. : 
Lack (V.) to cry out, or make a noiſe 
like a duck. 90 
back (S.) a b e to an art or ſcience, 
ſpecially to that f 
. education and practice can no Way 
ſuppoſe him to be maſter of. . 
ACK ERT (S.) the practiſing arts or ſci- 
ences by thoſe not ſufficiently ſkilled, eſpe- 
cally phyfick. : 
TADRANGLE (S.) any figure conſiſting of 
ur des and four angles. 
TADRANNGULAR”(A.) having four fides 
and angles, or ſomething belonging or rela- 
ting to that which has. 
UADRANT. (S.) ſignifies the fourth part of 
a circle or any thing elſe ; but is particularly 
applied to a mathematical inſtrument in the 
form of a quai ter of a circle, and which for 
its excellence may juſtly have the preference 
of all others, by reaſon that almoſt all ope- 
rations of geometry, aſtronomy, and other 
parts of the mathematicks, may be calily 
and truly effected by it, but eſpecially in 
aſtronomy and geography, by finding the 
elevation of the pole, the height of the fun 
or ſtars above the horizon, their declinat.cn, 
diſtance from each other, place in the zo- 
diack, &c, 5 
A DRAT (S.) a ſquare or four-corered 
figure, whoſe files are of an equal length; 
alſo a ſquare blank piece of metal uſed by 
the Printers to fill up ſhort lines, &c. 
WADRATE (V.) to ſhape, faſhion, ſquare, 
I make one thing agree to, or with ano- 
ther, 
WADRA'TICK EQUATION (S.) an Alge- 
braick term for ſuch equations, whoſe high- 
eſt power of the unknown quantity is a 
ſquare, expreſſed by aa, xx, &c. and theſe 
are divided into ſimple guadraricks, or ſuch 
where the ſquare of the unknown root is 
equal to the abſulute number or known part 
ven; and adfected guadraticts, cr ſuch as 
have ſome intermediate power of the un- 
known quantity between the higheſt power 
of - unknown number, and the abſolute 
number given, 
WADRA'TICK (S.) a ſquare, or ſquared fi- 
ure ; alſo a mechanical line by help where- 
of right lines may be found equal to the cir- 
cumterence of a circle or other curve, and 
the ſeveral parts of it, 
QADRATS (S.) thoſe ſquare pieces of me- 
33 2 Ig fill up _ void 
WADRATURE (s.) the making any thing 
2 Ne or the finding out a ſquare 
5 y equal to the arca of any other 
is Gd; pure ; fo the quadrature of the circle 
ing a right · lined figure, whoſe area is 


vel or demonſtrated; Q. S. with the Ph;- | 


knowledge in phyſick, that 


| 


QU & 
equal to the area of a circle; alſo a right line 
that ſhall be equal to the circumference of the 
circle, which 1s no otherwiſe to be performed 
than by approximation; in Afironomy, the 
guadratures ot the moon are the medial points 
of her orbit, lying between the points 


. . . 3. 
conjunction and oppoſition, * | 


QUADRIE'NNIAL (A.) any thing that is re 


peated once in fcur years. 


QUADRILA'TERAL (A.) four- ſded, or apy 


thing that has four fides, 

QUA'DRIN (S.) a ſmall piece of coin valued 
like our farthing, at the fourth part of a ſy- 
perior coin. 

QUADRINO'MFAL (A.) any quantity that 
conſiſts of four names or parts; and in Al- 
geora, is a root exprefled by four different 

letters. 


QUAPRIPA'RTITE (A.) any thing divided 


into four parts, or an inſtrument wherein 
four perſons or parties are concerned. 

QUADRISY'LLABLE (S.) a word compoſed 
of four ſyllables. 

QUADRU'/PEDAL or QUADRU'PEDOUS 
(A.) four-focted, 

QUA'/DRUPLDE (S.) any creature that has 
four feet. | 

QUA'DRUPLE (A.) four-fold, or one quan- 
tity four times as much as ag other. 

QUA'/DRUPLE(V.) to increaſe, make or mul- 
riply any thing four times as much as it was 
before, ' 

QUADRU'/PLICATE (V.) to fold or repeat a 
thing or number four times. 

QUADRUPLICA'TION (S.) the act of mul- 
tiplying or increafing a thing to four-times as 
much as it was before. 

QUAFF (V.) to drink merrily, to ſwallow 
large draughts, &c. 


| QUA'GMIRE (S.) a beggy, thick, muddy 


place, that is not ſufficiently firm to walk 


on. 

QUAIL (S.) the name of a bird that is men- 
tioned to be miraculouſty brought to the 
camp of Iſrael, when they wanted fleſh in 
the wilderneſs, in ſuch numbers as were ſuf- 
ficient to ſuſtain aboyg a million of people 
more than a month. | 

QUAINT (A.) neat, curious, fine, delicate; 


alſo uncommon, whimſical, ſtrange, fantaſ- 


tical, 


QUNI'NTNESS (S.) ſtrangeneſs, oddneſs ; - 


alſo neatneſs, delicacy, curiouſneſs, &c. , 
QUAKE (V.) to tremble, ſhake, or ſhiver, 
either with cold, fear, or ſome other ſud 


* 


emotion cf the mind. 


; QUA'/KER (S.) one that ſhakes or ſhivers wh 
e 


cold, fear, or ſome other agitation of 
mind, from whence a large ſect of Chrifti 
aie ſo called, eſpecially in England, the 
dominions thereof, that at their firſt a - 
ing about the year 1650, ſeemed to be 255 a- 
tated by ſome ſupernatural power, and acted 
and behaved as if poſſeſſed, pretending to the 
immediate and extraordinary a” of 
$ 


- 
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UA 


God's holy Spirit, that external ordinances 


are aboliſhed, and that no ſacraments are 
neceſſary, but that in every action the ſpirit 
of God guides the faithful, and inſpires them 
with the true knowledge and underſtanding 
of the ſcriptures, &c. | 
 QUA'KERISM (S.) the principles 
the people called Quakets. 
VA KING (S.) ſhaking, ſhivering or trem- 
bling with cold, fear, &c. 
QUALIFICA'TION (S.) ſomething that ena- 
bles or empowers a perſon to do that which 
otherwiſe he could nor. 1 ; 8 
QUALIFICA'TORS (S.) a name given to the 
divines of the inquiſition, who when a per- 
ſon is tried for hereſy in that court, and the 
queſtion ariſes concerning the quality of a 
propoſition either maintained by hereticks or 
thoſe ſuſpected of hereſy, are to pronounce, 
Whether it is downright hereſy, or has not a 
tincture of it? Whether it is erroneous or 
founds ill, and is offenſive to pious diſpoſitions ? 
Whether it is raſh, ſcandalous, or ſchiſmati- 
cal? Or laſtly, berger it is ſeditious, blaſ- 
pbemous, or dangerous? They are likewiſe 
judges of rhe priſoner's defence, Whether 
their anſwers to the matters objected are ſuffi- 
cient and reaſonable, or abſurd and wide of the 
point? They are alfo conſulted by the inqui- 
fi:ors, when they are debating about the ap- 
prehending of any- perſon informed againſt, 
and here they are obliged to deliver their o- 
pinion in their own hand writing, to be in- 
ſerted into the proceſs, as being the ground 
and warrant upon which their trial pro- 
ceeds ; but the inquiſitors are not neceſſi- 
tated to follow their opihion, which is not 
concluſive in the court, but only taken. as 
advice. 
QUA'LIFY (v.) to teach or inſtruct perſons 
in knowledge proper to diſcharge particular 
functions of life; alſo to ſwear perſons into 
an office, or to do or perform ſomething 
before a perſon can be admitted to execute a 
charge, &c. alſo to moderate, temper, ap- 
peaſe, or ſoften a perſon's ſour and angry 
diſpoſition, or the ſourneſs or harſhneſs of 
liquor, &c, | | 
QUA'LITY (S.) a kind, fort, or manner of 
any thing; alſo that rank or order of per- 
ſons called nobility ; alſo the name of a 
particular ſort of binding, uſed by women 
for the bottoms of their petticoats. | 
ALM (S.) a fickiſh or fainting fit; alſo a 
cruple, or conſcientious doubt. 
QUA'LMISH (A. ) fickiſh, troubled or afflicted 
with qualms. | 
 QUA/LMISHNTSS (S.) the being ſubject, in- 
clincd to, or afflicted with fainting fits, &c. 


or tenets of 


QUA'NDARY (S.) a ſuſpence or doubtfulneſs | QU 
of mind what to ſay or do, | 

QUANTITIES (S.) are thoſe that are ex- 
preſſed by a fingle letter with the figns + | 
er —, &c. in Algebra, and are called ſim- 


ple guantitics, when there is only one, and | 
5 N 


Q UA 
compound, when there is more than 
connected by the, figns + or —; 64 
which have the fign + are called yt 
guantittes, and thoſe with the fign 1 
gative guantities, Sc. In Trade it 1 
any large parcel of goods. | 

QUA'NTITY (S.) whatever may be meꝛſur 
or otherwiſe eſtimated, 
ö 
QUARANTAIN or QUA RANTINE (5) 
cuſtom obſerved at Venice, by virtue when 
of all merchants, or others, coming fn 
the Levant, are obliged to remain 40 & 
in the houſe of St. Lazarus, before they a 
admitted into the city; but if the paſe 
bring letters of health, this time is frems 
ly ſhortened ; but without ſuch teftimaid 
or if the plague happens to be in the ply 
from whence the ſhip came, then the wii 
company are obliged to ſtay the whole ti 
in the houſe of health, to be purified, th 
not one of them be ſick, and likewiſe alt 
cargo, which they fancy capable of insect 
from the air, &c. and if any of the quay 
tineers fall fick of any diſtemper within i 
40 days, the time is doubled. This hod 
is built in the water, and ſurrounded vid 
wall in which there are ſeveral apartment 
ſome are ſhut up and reſtrained in there: 
verſation, and thoſe whoſe time is nearly f 
niſhed, are not permitted to talk with th 
who are but juſt come in: If any pern 
defirous to ſee a friend ſhut up in this Lau 
retto, he muſt ſtand at ſome diſtance; a 
if any viſitor touch a perſon that is perfum 
ing guarantine, he muſt be confined, 1 
ſtay as long as the director ſhall pleaf t 
appoint, to be thoroughly purged; all na 
ner of proviſions are brought hither inn 
the city, and every perſon may hae | 
food dreſſed as he pleaſes. In the times 
the plague, England and all other nin 
oblige thoſe that come from the inſet 
places to perform quarantine with th 
ſhips, &c. a longer or ſhorter time, as m. 
be judged moſt ſafe ; alſo the privilege 
lowed to the widows of landed men, t ff 
or remain 40 days after their deceaſe in f 
chief manſion-houſe or meſſuage; al til 
time of Lent, or abſtaining from feb þ 
days, according to the church appointment 
annually, 7 . 
QUA'RREL (S.) a ftrife, difference, vari 
diſpute, battle, aſſault, &c. alſo a funk 
pane of glaſs ſet upon the angles. ; 
| Quarrel-picker, a nick-name for a gt 
alſo one that delights in ſtrife, content 
fighting, &c. 4 
QUA/RREL (V.) to fall out, urg: 
pute, fight, &c. ew 
UA'RRELSOME (A.) an uneaſy, ture 
find-fault diſpoſition, ready, apt, of 
to quarrel, (uri 
QUA'RRELSOMENESS (S.) a mo my 
or ill-natured diſpoſition, that dcligh 
tumults, battles, wranglings, 5 11 


or ougl 
which 

times 
the mo! 


. Commo! 


$ pt e, mb 
Decemb, 
March, 


QA'RT 


aloft th 
houſe, 


QUART 


piece of 


-— CUR 


han ox QUARRY (V.) to feed upon the game killed 
1 the or caught by falconing. . 
d poſit QUARRY (S.) a ock or mine from hence 
| =, te Rone is dug, for the uſes of building, Kc. in 
it my Falconry, it is any bird or fow] that is flown 
at and killed, | | 8 

meaſure QUART (s.) a common name for the fourth 

of a gallon, whether of liquids or dry 
E (8) goods, &c. Alſo a term in Gaming, frgniſying 
1e when a ſequence, or four cards immediately fol- 
ung fr lowing one another, as the 7, 8, 9, 10, or 
1 40 & the 4, 5, 6, 7, Ke. | 
e they a QUA'RTAN (S.) the name of an ague or fever, 
paſſengy that returns every fourth day incluſive. 
 freqv QUARTER (S.) the fourth part of any thing; 
Rimonic alſo any particular perſon or place, from. 
the pla whence any thing comes; alſo eight buſhels 
the who of wheat, barley, &c. in Carpentry, thoſe 
hole tin pieces of timber that are four-ſquare, and 
ified, th four inches thick, uſed for the partitions of 


wiſe alt 
f infeft 
he buy l 
within t 
This bond 


rooms to nail the laths to, in order to be 
plaiſtered ; and in a Ship, it is that part of 
the hull, which is from the ſteerage to the 
faſhion piecez alſo an inn or other place 
where a perſon lodges, is called his guarters ; 


ded with in Var, ſometimes the ground where a body 
partment of men are encamped, and ſometimes the 
there troops themſelves are called guarters 5 ſome- 
nearly f times the interval of time between two 
with thol campaigns, is called winter quarters, and 
y perſon ſometimes the places where they are lodged 
this Lau for that ſeaſon, &c. Ee: | 
ance; a CARTER (V.) to cut any thing into four 
is perform equal parts ; alſo to cut off the arms, legs, 
fined, a0 &c, from off a perſon's body, as a puniſhment 
I pleaſe t for treaſon z alſo to put ſoldiers into a proper | 
; all nu place for the winter, c. where they may 
ither tron have neceſſaries; in War, it means variouſly, 
V have I as when an enemy is overcome, and throw 
ie times 0 down their arms, to ſpare their lives, &c. is 
jer natio to give them quarter, &c, | 3 
he infellt QARTERAGE (S.) any falary, penſion, or 
with the ſym paid quarterly, . 
ne, a5 m. QA'RTER-DAYS (S.) four fixed and cer- 
rivilex tain times of the year, whereon tenants pay, 
en, to fi or ought ſo to do, their landlords their rent, 
ale in tht which in different places are at different 
:; Jo ti times and called by different names; but 
m fleſh 4 the moſt general are the 24th day of June, 
,ppointmed commonly called Midſummer; the 29th of 
September, called Micbaelmas; the 25th of 
e, vun December, called Cbriſtnas; and the 25th of 
ſo a fu March, called Lady-day. n NT > 
QUARTER DECK (S.) in a Ship, is that 
r gig aloft the ſteerage, reaching to the round- 
contentio houſe, : | 


WA'RTERING (s.) in Gunnery, is when a 
Piece of ordnance lies ſo, and may be ſo tra- 
verſed, that it will ſhoot in the ſame point of 

e compaſs as the quarter bears; in Navi- 
82t10n, when a ſhip ſails with quarter-winds, 
we ſay, the goes guartering, in order to which 
* weather-tack is raiſed, the ſheet to the 

ore-maſt ſhrouds is haled aft, and the lee- 
ct is a little veered out; when this is done 


rangle, 6 
'y turbulent 
or! 


ural ſe 
delights u 


| 


or four times in the 


and criminal cauſes, 


QUA'RTER-STAFF (s.) ſometimes means 


* - 
. wr a an. = OY 2 
N | * * . 


nod alf the ſheets draw together; in Hera 


dy it is the partition of an eſcutcheon, ac” 


g to the number of coats that are to be 


on it, or the ſeveral diviſions that are made 


in it, when the arms of ſeveral families are 
dorne altogether in one; in Travelling, it is 
the croſſing the roads with coaches and other 
carriages, ſo as to avoid floughs; hillocks, 
c&ecnin common Affairs, it ſometimes ſignifies 
putting ſoldiers into a private houſe, there to 
be fed, lodged,” &c. and ſometimes it ſignifies 
the cutting of eatable carcaſſes into four parts, 
; -fuch as ſheep, lambs, hogs; . 
QUA'RTERLY (Part.) every three months, 
year; alſo a ſhield di- 
vided into four equal parts. 
QUA'RTER-MASTER (S.) an officer in an 
army, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee that the ſol- 
| diers have convenient quarters or places to 
lodge and be in, eſpecially in the winter- 
time, for which purpoſe there is one general 
officer for the whole army, and alſo ſubor- 
- dinate ones for every particulat regiment of 
foot, and every troop. of - horſe; in large 
' Ships, the guarter-maſter's buſineſs is to rum- 
mage, ſtow, and trim the ſhip in the hold, 
to over-look the ſteward in delivering out 
victuals to the cook, and the pumping and 
drawing out the beer, xc. 


the eighth part of a quart, or the fourth 
part of a pint, and uſed by the retailers of 
brandy and other ſtrong and ſpiritous liquors ; 
in Wine Meaſure, it is called a gill ; with the 
Bakers, a loaf that is the fourth part of a peck 
of bread, is called a guartern loaf; 

QUA'RTER-ROUND (S.) in ArchiteFure, is 
any ſort of ornament, whoſe contour is either 
a perfect quarter of a circle, or. near it.; it is 

- ſowetimes called c20/0 or echinus, $4) 


s VL 


the heavens and earth; when ſpoken of the 
moon is the ſpace of ſeven , days, during 


full, or change, &c. ſometimes it means a 
carcaſs cut into four parts; ſometimes the 
diviſions of the year into four times three 
months, &c. generally any thing divided into 
four equal parts, are called quarters. 

QUA'RTER SESSIONS (S.) an aſſembly 


* 


which time a court is held to determine civil 


* 
7 


only a ſtaff or inſtrument about ſeven or 


offenſive and defenſive, by park-keepers, fo- 
reſters, &c, and ſometimes it means the art 
of uſing their ſtaff in a dextrous manner pe- 
culiar to thoſe who practiſe it, whereby they 
are able to defend themſelves, and offend their 
opponents. f x 
QUA'R TER-WIND (S.) ſuch a one as comes 
in abaft the main- maſt ſhrouds juſt with the 


t. g , 
QUARNY vith judgment the fails the ſafeſt, becauſe 


| 


quarter, | 
Xx AN- 


QUA'RTERN (S.) a ſmall meaſure containing 


QUA'RTERS (S.) the four principal parts of 


which ſhe increaſes or decreaſes, is at the 


eight feet long, chiefly carried as a weapon 


4 


the juſtices of the peace in every county, at 


n 1 


QUARTILE. (S.) with the emf, is any fey, in Kent, was former TIX 

aſpect of the planets, Wbt de are Uree | —4 built by king — . bla * 
ſigns or ninety degrees diſtant from each | year 1369 and by his letters . xy — g 
ether, marked thus, T? [J 10, 1369, made 2 corporation, ay G 
QUA'RTO (S.) a term among the Bookſellerd, endowed with, many privileges, viz. that of | ſc 
Jor ſuch books whoſe leaves are a quarter of | holding two markets weekly, viz, Mondi Q 
a ſheet of paper each. 24.267 Stünon 83 and Thurſday, ſending two members to Pax 10 
QUARTODE/CIMANS.or PA'SCHITES:(S,) | liament, and annually chuſing two ballf of 
a name that was given in the ſecond centuty who, while the caſtle was remaining, took in 
to thoſe Chriſtians, who would celebrate the | the oath of allegiance before the povernor: ſe 

feaſt of Faſter on the fourteenth day of the] but by the demolition of the caſtle the town a 
moon, what day of the week ſoever it hap- is become poor and inconſiderable, tho it ule 
pened, in imitation of the tos; the diſpute] till ſends two members to parliament ; iſ. to 
at firft was only among the Catholicks, and tant from Londbn about 34 miles. ; QUE 
made no breach of charity; but in a council | QUEER (A.) odd, out of the way, whimſical, per 

. bed fy ga a.» . ; ) 

held at Rome 196, pope Victor excommuni- | | fantaftical ; alſo ſickiſh, maukiſh, &c. tre 
cated thoſe who celebrated Eaffer on any QUEE'/RNESS. (S.) oddneſs, whimſicalneſe, &c, ſul 
other day than à Sunday. In 325, this QUEINT or QUAINT (A.) humorous, ur- lich 
diſpute was intirely quaſhed by the council off common, odd, &r. the 
Nice, who ordered, 1. that the feſtival of | QUELL (V.) to allay diſorders, ſubdue ric, tre: 
Eafter ſhould not be celebrated till after the ſtill. complaints, &c, | ter 
vernal equinox. 2. That the vernal equinox QUENCH (V.) to put out or extinguiſh fre, ſuff 
ſhould be fixed to the 21ſt of March... 3. do ſtop and hinder the motions of the mind tim 
That that Sunday ſhould always be pitched to luſt, Se. a this 
upon, which immediately followed the 1 4th QUE'NCHABLE (A.) that is capable of being, hay 
day of the moon. 4. That if the 14th day, or that may be put out or extinguiſhed, the 
of the moon happened upon a Sunda = then QUE'RENT or QUE'RIST (S.) 2 perſon thut they 
the Sunday following ſhould be Zala- day, inquires after ſomething, or aſks a queſtion, beia; 
on purpoſe to prevent our celebration of | WE'RIST or QUE'STIONIST (S.) one that but 
\Eaſter at or upon the ſame day with the Nun; aſks queſtions. . 8 by t] 
ſo that the full moon which regulates the feaſt | QUERK or IRK (S.) a pretence, ff offic 
of Eafter, either falls upon the 21ſt of March | fetch, or cavil. Who! 
or ſome days after 3 from whence it follows, QUE'RRY (S.) ſometimes means the ſtables or rals } 
that the new moon immediately preceding is places where a King's or prince's horſes ae recel 
the paſchal new moon ; and that the new kept, and ſometimes the groom or perſon bute 
moon might be known in every month, they that looks after them. ; 1605-55 unde: 
found out the golden number, - which- was k Gentlemen of the Query, ſuch whoſe office Choſe 
inſerted in the calendar over-againſt the firſt | it is to wait upon and hold the ſtirrup of a ple, | 
day of every lunar month, which afterwards king or prince, when he mounts on horte ſuls e 
was changed for the epact. back. Fe i ; aue ſſo 
QUASH (V.) to ſtifle, knock down, ſtop, QUE'RULOUS (A.) complaining, finding faul, who | 
overthrow, deſtroy, ce. | -mournful, doleful, &c. Te, the p 
QUATE'RNION (S.) a file of four ſoldiers. - ER (S.] a queſtion, or ſomething inquired their 
QUA'VER (S.) the name of a muſical note | about or aſked after. 0 kee 
uſed to prick ſongs, &c. in, or the eighth ER (V.) to examine, ſearch into, or ak magiſt 
part of a bar in common time; alſo the] - queſtions of, about, or relating to a perſon! ys [ 
Y : 


manner of ſhaking or ornamenting notes in | | ching. SE: Sed | 
ſong, by what is called the tril} or ſhake. QUEST (S.) an examination of, or inquiry itt the gr 


QUA'VER (V.) to ornament a ſong or note by | er after any perſon or thing alſo the inquit power, 
| made upon or about any thing upon oath, of Wl nor ot} 


ſhaking or expreſſing the trill, or defcanting ; 

or dividing upon a note with the 1 by a jury impannelled for that ede : "_ 
QUEAN (S.) the name of a ſcandalous woman, | 79: ge in QUEST (V.) to. hunt about #0, the pr 

a ſlut, a harlot, &c. run in ſearch after any thing, as privateerins ambaſ[: 
QUEA'SINESS (S.) fckiſhneſs, qualmiſhneſs, ſhips go. or hunt after merchant-ſhips, dogt 15 | 

a readineſs or propenſion to vomit, "| after hares, by the wind or ſcent, Kc, ul "wy W 
QUEA'SY (A.) fickiſh, qualmiſh, inclined or | QUE'STION (S.) any thing aſked 25 2 0 ne 0 

ready to vomit. . ' to be anſwered, a 33 = _— 94S. 

EEN (S.) the wife of a king; alſo in Erg-| propoſed to be calculated or aniwerer's ſerſons 
Ee ſhe who holds the ork by Agi of any theſis propoſed to be debated,. wy 4 A my 


ale hates, JUE/STION (V.) to ſuſpect, doubt, 
ſucceſſion, for want of male heirs QU OT — oy —— br” aue 


Puzen Dorvager, the widow of a deceaſed tru f RG 
king who has not the right of reigning or | ſon; alſo to aſk queſtions, and _—_— CI: 
governing, but only an allowance or ſtipend | - ſwers, &c. in order to try 2 wry p abi _ 
to live on. QUE'STIONABLE (A.) doubttul, Wick 


QUEE'NBOROUGCH (.) in the 1s of Shep- &c. Qurs daß F 


QUI 


UE'ST!ONABLENESS (S.) doubtfulneſs, 


5 Zalviciouſnels, liableneſs to be called to an 
ted! account, or queſtioned, "2 vi 
yy QUE'STIONLESS (Part,) without all doubt, 
of ſaſpicion, or ſcruple. . | 
7 QUE'ST-MEN (S.) a certain number of per- 
oo jons choſe annually in each ward of the city 
1. of London, to go from houſe to houſe, and f 
we in the markets, to weigh and meaſure the 
on ſeveral tradeſmens weights and meaſures by 
= a ſtandard beam and meaſure, to ſee thoſe 
2 uſed by the ſhop-keepers are juſt, and thereby | 
if. to prevent abuſes prejudicial to trade. 
QUE'STOR (S.) among the Romans, was a 
ical, perſon who had the charge of the pnblick 
: treaſury. Pub, Valerius Publicola, the con- 
& ſol, having eſtabliſhed the place of the pub- 
2 lick treaſury in the temple of Saturn, ſettled 
there for the ſecurity, of it two gueſtors or 
"tx treaſurers choſen out of the ſenate, and af- 
. terwards would have them ereated by the 
* ſaffrages of the people; but in proceſs of 
n time, the people willing to have a ſhare in 
this office, created four, two for the city, to 
| eine, have the care af the publick treaſury, and 
the other two to attend the conſuls when 
thi they went to war ; and enacted, that ple- 
on, beians ſhould be elected into this number; 
thut but the revenue of the republick increaſing 
1 by their great conqueſts, the number of theſe 
ſhift, officers was increaſed to. twenty, ſome of 
whom were to attend the conſuls and gene- 
les of rals in the wars, and to take an account and 
ſos 1 receive the ſpoils of the enemy, to take tri- 
verſon bute of the provinces, and to pay the army; 
under theſe were clerks and comptrollers 
office choſe from among the moſt reputable peo- 
) of a ple, fo that even thoſe who had ſerved con- 
hork- ſuls eſteemed it an honour to be admitted a 
guehor ; there was alſo another ſort of guęſters, 
faul, who were ſent by order of the ſenate into 
the provinces to judge of criminal cauſes; 
iet their anthority was great, having the power 
to keep lictors, and have other marks of chief 
or ak magiſtrates in their particular provinces ; 
rſon or they had alſo ſometimes the conduct of the 
army as well as the conſuls and prætors, but 
wiry fer the gueſtort of the city had not ſo great a 
inquity power, having no lictors nor chair of ſtate, | 
ath, or nor other marks of authority, being them- 
. ſelves liable to be called to an account before 
for, ot the prætors; their buſineſs was to receive 
\teering ambaſſadors and kings, princes or foreign 
1s, dog lords, to make them preſents, and to do all 
5 that was commanded by the ſenate upon 
a doult theſe occaſions; this office was annual, tho 
meide ſometimes it was continued to ſome particular 
d ; 410 perſons for three years, 
1 QIBBLE (V.) to fay one thing and mean 
or mil another, to endeavour to trifle and anſwer 
of a pe a perſon doubtfully, to play with words, to 
wire 40“ eQuVOcate, &c, 8 | 
bility. QUIBBLE (S.) an equivocation or doubtful ex- 
icin, e * eyaſion, æc. 
| ) nimble, ſwift, briſk, lively 
l tharp, 40 „ ſwift, . briſk, lively, 


} QUTCKEN (v.) to come to life, or into a 
ſtate of motion, as the young of all creatures 


ſten, or ſtir up. 


_ neſs, live:ineſs, diſpatch, readineſs, &c, 
| QUICK-SANDS (S.) ſuch as contain or lodge 
the water within them, and ſo become bog- 
gy, and Jet in or ſwallow up thoſe who go on 
or paſs over them, | 
' QUICK-SCAB (S.) in Farriery, is a ſharp, 
piercing diſeaſe in horſes. | 
 QUFCK-SET (S.) a thorn that thrives and 
.grows apace, and is commonly planted for 
fences or hedges, to encloſe or part one man's 
ground ſram another's, 
QUICK-SILVER (S.) a liquid metal com- 
| mecnly called mercury, endowed with very 
extraordinary properties, and uſed to ſhew 
the weight of the atmoſphere, and its con- 
tinual variations, &c. | 
QUICK-SI'GHTED (A.) having very exqui- 
| fite, ſharp, and piercing eyes; alſo being 
very intelligible or ready at underſtanding any 


ng. 

QUICK-WTITTED (A.) ſharp, ready at ta- 
king in the meaning or deſign of any thing, 
intelligible, one that does not want much 
teaching. 


fingers, when cut ſmall, in order to put in- 
to his mouth to chew. a 
 QUIDDITY (s.) ſometimes means the real 
eſſence of a thing, whereby it is called or 
denominated what it is. ; 
QUIE'/SCENCE or QUIE!/SCENCY (S.) that 
ſtate of being called reſt, or without viſible 
motion, or change of place, | 
UIE/SCENT (A.) filent, without motion, 
ing at reſt, &c. 3 
QUIE'SCENTS (S.) ſuch letters as are wrote 
and not ſounded, 
QUVET (S.) reſt, peace or tranquillity, with- 
out noiſe, trouble, or violent motion. 


opinions of Molinus the Spaniard, whoſe 
principal tenet-wa3, that the purity of reli- 
gion conſiſted in an internal filent meditation 
and recollection of the merits of Chriſt, and 
the mercies of God, &c, | 
QUYETNESS (S.) a ftate or condition of life 
wherein a perſon enjoys ſatisfaction and 
peace of mind, and is freed from the external 
troubles and incumbrances of the world. 
QUILL (S.) that part of the feather of a bird 
that goes into the fleſh or ſkin, and eſpect- 
ally into the wings of the larger forts, ſuch 
as geeſe, turkeys, &c. uſed to write with 
alſo thoſe ſmall reeds upon which the wea+ 
ver's filk, &c. is wound to put into his ſhut- 
Uwe a6. 
QUYLLETS (S.) quibbles, evaſions, ſubtleties, 
& 


e. . ; / 
QUILT (S.) the upper ccyering for a bed, &&p. 
Xx 2 : | com- 


, 


do in the womb alſo to ſpur forward, ha- 


QUIVCEKNESS (S.) nimbleneſs, agility, briſk-' - 


Qu (.) ſo much tobacco as a perſon can 
take between his thumb and two fore- ' 


QUTETISM (S.) the doctrines and religious 
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21 
commonly made of various ſorts of ſtuff, 
with wool between the two coverings, and 
ſewed together in the form of a chequer or 
diamond work. 
QUILT (V.) to ſtitch or ſew coverings toge- 
ther for beds, womens under petticoats, &c. 
in the form of chequers, flowers, &c. with 
wool between two covers. 

QUINCE (S.) a particular ſort of apples eſpe- 
cially uſed in conſerves. 
QUINCUNX (S.) the name of an aſpect in 

Airolo y, when planets are diſtant from one 
another five ſigns,” or 150 degrees; alſo the 
5. of any whole thing whatever; in Phy- 
ſick, the ſeventh part of an ounce ; alſo five 
trees ſo ordered and ſet together, that a re- 
gular angularity and thorough proſpect is left 
on every fide. | 
QUINDE'/CAGON (S.) in Geometry, is a plane 
figure that has fiftcen fides and angles, &c. 


 QUINDECE/MVIRI (S.) Roman magiſtrates, 


whoſe buſineſs it was to take care of the Si- 
byls books, to conſult thoſe oracles when or- 
dered by the ſenate, and make their report 
to them, adding alſo their own opinion upon 
the matter; it was their buſineſs alſo to exe- 
cute whatever was contained in thoſe books, 

and to cauſe the ſecular plays to be cele- 
brated. 


_ QUINQUA'YTRIA (S.) certain feaſts in Rome, 


that were celebrated in honour of Pallas, be- 


ing like to thoſe of the Arhenians called pana- | 


thenea's ; they laſted five days, on the firſt 


whereof they offered ſacrifices, on the ſe- 


cond third, and fourth, were exhibited the 


combats of gladiators or prize-fighters; and | 


on the fifth was made a cavalcade thro' the 
city ; they begun on the 18th of March. 
QUINQUENNA'LIA (S.) feftivals celcbrated 
among the Romans in honour of their deified 
emperors every fifth year, 
QUINQUE/NNIAL (A.) ſomething done once 
in five years, or every five years, 
QUINQUINA (S.) in Phyfich, is what is vul- 
garly called the jeſuits bark or powder, 
QUINSEY or eee (S.) the name of a 
diſorder or inflaramation of the jaws or 
throat, attended with a continual fever and 
difficulty of reſpiration and ſwallowing. 


NOUN AL (S.) a forcign weight of about one 


wndred pounds. 
QUINTESSENCE (S.) the marrow or choiceſt 
part of any thing. 


QUINTILE (S.) in Afrolegy, is one of the | 


new aſpects invented by Kepler, which is 
when the planets are a fifth part of the zo- 
diack, or 72 degrees diſtant from one ano- 
ther. 
QUINTVLIANS (S.) a ſect of hereticks, the 
diſciples of Montanus, taking their name from 
one Quintilia, whom they followed and e- 
ſteemed as a propheteſs; they made the eu- 
chariſt of bread and che:ſe, and allowed 
women to be prieſts and biſhops, &c, 
QUUNTUPLE (A.) five fold, | 


QUIP or EQUI'P (V.) to cloth or furniſh : 
perſon with all ſorts of neceſſaries for any 
buſineſs or expedition whatever, 

QUIRE (S.) ſometimes means that part of 2 
church where the ſervice is performed, called 
alſo the Choir; and ſometimes it means the 
fingers Who perform the ſervice; and ſome. 
times it means 24 or 25 ſheets of paper 
folded up in a parcel, . 

QUIRINA'LES (S.) feaſts which the Roman; 
celebrated on the 17th of February, in ho- 
nour of Romulus; the feaſt of fools was alſy 
kept the ſame dav. | 

QUERISTER or CHIO RIS TER (S.) a finger, 
eſpecially of -anthems and other church mu- 
fick ; alſo a fine finging-bird, &c. 

QUIRK (S.) a pretence, ſhiſt, cavil, put-off, 
excuſe, &c. | 

QUIT (A.) free of, diſcharged from, &c, 

QUIT (v.) to leaye, forſake, or voluntarily 
part with, | 

QUITE (Part.) wholly, altogether, fully, tho» 
roughly, &c, 

QUPIT-RENT (S.) a ſmall allowance paid ty 
tenants to the lord of the manor, 

QUIVER (V.) to ſhake or ſhiver with call, 
fear, &c. alſo to warble or ſing melodiouſy 
and ornamentally. 

QUFVER (S.) a caſe or ſhaft to put arrows in, 
to goa hunting, or to war with, &c. 

QUO'DLIBETS © (S.) queſtions, or curious 
theſes debated or propoſed to be argued at 

| univerſities, colleges, &c. among the ſu- 
dents, to try their abilities. 

QUOIL or COIL (S.) a round of cable « 
other rope, ſo turned up as to run out ag 
eaſily, | _ 

QUOIL (V.) to turn or wind up. ropes after 
the manner of ſeamens cables, hawlers, &. 

QUOINS (S.] in Architecture, are the lige 
corner ſtones in the wall of a building, eſpe- 
cially where the front is brick, in order tu 
ſtrengthen it; alſo wedges or pieces of timbet 
to faſten great guns to a ſhip's fide. 

QUOITS (S.) horſe-ſhoes or round irons mail 
on purpoſe to throw or toſs at a mark or 1 
ſtake ; alſo the play or game itſelf. 

QUO'/RUM (S.) an aſſembly or commiſſon of 
the juſtices upon any particular affair, among 
which one, two, or more particular perſon 
are mentioned in the commiſſion, without: 
ſufficient number of which being preſent tit 
bench can't act; ſo that a juſtice of tit 
Quorum is one without which the reſt cant 
proceed to bufineſs. : 

OTA (S.) the ſhare or quantity of monef 
arms, men, proviſions, &c. that any pay 
is to furniſh, | 

QUOTA'TION (s.) a certain part of fe 
or book referred to. F 

QUOTE (V.) to cite or bring the wor 


E 


another, to prove or diſprove any thing Þ | 
diſpute. : 
QUOTVDIAN (A.) daily, conftantly, or 1 
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RAEBET (S.) a ſmall eatable creature that 


RAC 
VO/TIENT (S.) an Arithmetical term for 
that number that comes out, or 1s the reſult 
of one number being divided by another; or 
it is the number that tells us, how often one 
number is contained in another, 


R 


OME call this the dog's letter, upon ac- 

count of its harſh and rough pronunciation ; 
it is called alſo a liquid or ſemi-vowel; it is 
the ſeventeenth - letter in the order of our 
alphabet, and frequently ſtands. for various 
contractions, as in Phyſick, for Recipe, or 
take; and ſometimes for Rex or Regina, the 
king or the queen, &C,” it was anciently a 
numeral, importing the number 80, and 
when daſhed thus, 80, ooo. 


breeds very faſt, they are deemed game, and 
are ſometimes hunted 7 in Carpentry, it is a 
ledge nailed on a board, or made by cutting 
channels in boards; in Ship-building, it is 
the hollowing away of the keel, in order to 
let the planks in the cloſer. 

RA'BBI or RA'BBIN (S.) a name of dignity 
among the Jes, for one that is a ſtudent 
in, commentator upon, and teacher of their 
law; alſo the maſters of a claſs, or chief 
officers of their kings, &c. alſo any learned 
man, eſpecially a divine, is frequently called 
by this name, | 

RABBUNICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the rabbins, or in imitation of them, &c. 

RA'BBLE (S.) the loweſt, meaneſt, and leaſt 
cultivated part of any people or nation ; a 
mob, an irregular or diſorderly rout, &c. 

RA'BBOTH (S.) a name given by the Fervs 
to certain allegorical commentaries upon the 
five books of Moſes, of great authority 
among them, and efteemed very ancient, 
even as old as the zoth year of Chriſt ; they 
oor abundance of fabulous ſtories concerning 
them, 

RA'BINET or RA'BANET (S.) the ſmalleſt 
pece of cannon but one, being one inch 
and a half diameter 'in the bore, five foot 
fix inches long, 300 pounds weight, takes a 


charge of fix ounces of powder, and car- | 


ries a ſhot one inch and three eighths diame- 
ter, and eight ounces weight; its point- 
blank range is 70 paces. 

RACE (S.) the ſtock, family, lineage, or ge- 
neration proceeding from father to ſon, &c. 
alſo a piece of ginger; alſo a courſe or run- 
ning match by horſemen or footmen, ſtriving 
who ſhall be foremoſt, or at the end firſt. 

RA'THA or RA/CA (S.) a word uſed in the 
ſcriptures for the ſtrongeſt expreſſion of con- 


tempt, for an empty, vain, b ly, fool- 
FWG 
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or ſatisfaction for a theft, &c. alſo a particu- 

lar wheel or pully in clock-work, ſo made or 

contrived, that it will not permit the line 

or wheel to run back, being ſtopped by ma- 
ny notches or dents made for that purpoſe, 

RACE (S.) an inftrument of torment, or the 


torture itſelf undergone by perſons broke 


upon the wheel, &c. in order to extort con- 
feſſions from real or imaginary offenders, or 
as a puniſhment for ſome real offences ; alſo 
in Building, that part of a ſtable where the 
hay is put for the horſes to draw down, and 
eat thro* a ſort of wooden lattice or frame 
made for that purpoſe. | 
RACK (V.) to torture perſons extremely, to 
compel cr force them to confeſs their accom- 
plices in treaſon, &c. alſo to draw off wine 
out of one veſlei into another, and leaving 
the lees or ſediment behind, 
RA'CKET (S.) an inſtrument made of cords, 
guts, &c. to ftrike a ball with at tennis; alſo 
a great noiſe or diſturbance, a quarrel] or hurly- 
burly, CES 
RA/CY (A.) the character of ſuch wine, as 
by age has loſt its ſweet, offenfive, luſcious, 


RA/DDLINGS (S.) in Building, the ſlanting 
part or copings of the tops of walls. 


| RA'/DIAL CURVES (S.) in Geometry, are curves 


of the ſpiral kind, whoſe ordinates all termi- 
nate in the center of the including circle, ap- 
pearing like ſo many radius's of it, 

RA'DIANCE or RA!'DIANCY (S.) brightneſs, 
or refulgence, gliſteringneſs, &c. 

RA'DIANT (A.) any thing that caſts or throws 
out beams or rays of light. 1 

RADIA/TION (S.) a throwing, caſting, or 
darting forth of beams, &c, 

RA'DICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
root or foundation of a thing, or that comes 
from the ſpring or ſource, or origin of its 
being, 

Radical Moiſture, that imaginary ſupport 
to human nature, that keeps the whole 
frame in order, and each part in particular, 
by means of an enlivening and fer menting 
moiſture, that is ſuppoſed to reſide in every 
other natural being, 

Radical Queſtion, in Aſtrology, is ſuch an 
one as is propoſed, when the lord of the aſ- 
cendant and lord cf the hour are of the ſame 
nature and triplicity. 

Radical Sign, a perticvlar mark uſed by 
the algebraiſts for ſuch quantities. as are to 
have a root extxacted cut of them. 

RADICA/LITY 'ok$$A/DICALNESS (S.) the 
firmreſs, ſoundgets, or well-foundedneſs of 
any thing that 1s, as it were, faſtened by the 
roots, like a large tree, &c. Glee: 

RA DICATE (V.) to faſten or ſend forth roots, 
to firmly fix, or well place any thing. 

RA/DICATED (A.) fixed, faſtened riveted, 
rooted, &c. 

RADICA'TION (S.) a rooting, fixing, or 


NACHAT or RA CHET (S.) 2 compenſation. 


firmly pm, a1y thing, 
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RA DIS H (s.) a ſallad root, eaten much in the 
ſpring, | 
RADIUS (S.) a ray, beam or luminous ftrait | 
ne, which is eieher directly from the lumi- 
body, or ſideways on ſome other object, or 
too thick, and ſo it glances into a thinner, or 


too thin a cne, and ſo it chuſes a thicker ; in 
' Aſtronomy, a radius or ray is taken for the 


the greateſt fine ; among the A. atom ſis, it is 


RADIX (S.) the root of a tree, the ſource, 


RA'/DNOR (S.) the chief town of Radnorſpire, 


of the —_— in a fruitful valley, at tl e. 


was weekly on Thurſday heretofore, is now 
quite d ſuſed; nevertneleſs, it ſtill ſends} 
one member to parliament ; diftant from 
© London 115 computed, and 150 mealured 


RA'PNORSHIRE (S.) is one of the fix coun- 


and piercing, but by its being very moun- 


| well watered and grafly, & fit for cattle, of | 


RAF LE (V.) to play with or caſt three dice, 


RA FFLING (S.) a play with dice, much uſed 
at Tunbridge, c. among the quality for 
china, plate, &c, 

RAFT (S.) a ſcrt of boat or bridge, made by 

joining ſeveral- Jarge timbers together by | 


RA'FTER (S.) a ſcantling of timber uſed to 


R A G 


nous body, or reflexly tranſmitted from the 
illuminated body back again to the luminous 


refractedly, which is when the medium is 


atpe&t or configuration of two ſta;s 3 in Geo- 
metry, it is the ſemi-diameter of a circle, or 


the upper and leſſer bone of the am, and 
the larger bone of the leg. 


ſpring, or c:iginal of any thing; in Atrelopy, 
the nativity or figure ereCted for the time of 
any perſon's birth is called the radix. 

in Sourth-F/ates, is built near the ſpring-ucad 


bottom of a hill, where abundance of n 


are fed; it is a very ancient borough- town, 


whoſe juriſdiftion reaches 10 or 12 muics ; 
about; it is governed by a bailiff and 25 
burgeile:, keeps a court of plea for all actions; 


without limitation of ſum ; it formerly was |. 


fenced with a wall and a caſtle, but they are | 
now gc:e to decay; and the market, which 


miles. 
ties of South Wales, whole air is very ſharp 


tainous is unfit for corn, the ſoil being hun- 
gry, tho' not barren, and by its being very 


which there are many bred here; it has 52 
pariſhes churches, and four market-towns ; it 
is in ſhape triangular, about go miles in . 
cumference, contains about 3200 houſes, 
and about 20,000 inhabitants; it ſends two 
members to parliament, wiz, the county one, 
and one for the town. | | 


at which he that throws the greateſt pair, 
or pair royal, wins, | 


ropes, &c, X 


make the frame in a building to lay the tiling 
or covering on. 


RAG (S.) a piece of linnen or woollen cloth, 


worn or torn to ſhivers, or in a jagged, 
mangled manner. 


R A 
low, one that is ready to eommit any zl. 
lainy; alſo a beggarly or poor fellow, all in 
dirt and rags. | 

RA'G-BOLTS (S.) certain iron pins in a ſhip 
that are jagged or barbed on the ſides, to 
prevent their being drawn out, 

RAGE (V.) to bellow and make a ſtrange 
noiſe, to ſtorm, find fault, or be angry with 
or at ſomething. 

RAGE (S.) madneſs, anger, fury, 

RA'GGED (A.) torn, worn out, or tattered; 
alſo ſpoken of colts that have partly a new 
and partly an old coat or hide on, or birds 
partly moulted, &c. 

RA'GMAN (S.) a particular ſtatute appoint- 
ed in the time of Edward III. for heating 
and determining all complaints done 5 year 
before; alſo one that goes about the fireet; 
to pick up rags off a dunghill, &c. to {ell ty 
the paper mills z alſo one who keeps ware- 
houſes, &c, to buy in, and fort all forts of 
rags for the paper makers, 

RAGOO! (S.) a diſh of meat well feafoncd 

and reliſhed, in order to make it go down 

the pleaſanter. : 

RAIL (V.) to ſcold at, find fault with, ſpeak 
diſ;cipeQfully of, &c. 

RAIL (S.) a poſt or partition laid long wars 
before houſes, &c. to keep off carts, &, 
alſo to part fields or parts of incloſures, &, 

RATLERY or RAVLING (S.) ſcolding, fal- 
ing fault with, uſing angry or opprobriou 
language. 8 

RAILS (S.) a fort of lattice, grate, or wooden 
fence put before houſes. 

RATV'MENT (S.) any ſort of garment thit 
perſons put on to keep them warm and hit 
their nakedneſs. 7 


' RAIN (S.) in the Fewiſh Philſopby, wa 


imagined to be the effect of great water 
kept above the common clouds by Cod Al 
mighty, for the purpoſe of watering the 
earth at proper ſeaſons, or to be ported 
down or reſtrained as the judgments of the Al- 
mighty upon extraordinary occaſions ; i 
Scripture, many fimilies are made to it, 25 
God ſhall come to his people as the hte 
and former rain to the earth, by way of 
comfort and refreſhment, &c. But in the 
preſent ſyſtem of Philiſitby commonly k, 
ceived, rain is only a precipitated cloud 
broke into a large number of diors; for a 
the ſolar and ſubterraneous heats force up 0 
exhale in fteams, miſts, cr vapcurs, large 
quantities of water in ſmall veſicula, that 
are ſpecifically lighter than the atmoſphere 
theſe being buoyed up till they arrie N that 
region of the air, where they are juſty be. 
lanced, there they float till ſome ves agent 
converts them into clouds, and ſo into T 
ſow, hail, miſt, Kc. how this is perfom- 
ed, as it is a ſecret, ſo great numbem # 
conjectu : es have been vented about it A. 
the curious, with which we will not 
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RAT SED (A.) erected, built, advanced, pro- 
RAT SER (S.) in Carpentry, is the front board 


A1 
BOW (S.) a meteor in a ſemi- circular 

eb and 5 coloured, exhibited in a 
rainy or watry ſky oppoſite to the ſun, by 
the refraction of his rays in the drops of 
falling rain; it is obſerved that the rainbow 
never-appears but where it rains in the fun- 
ſhine ; it may be artificially repreſented by 
cauſing water to fall in ſmall drops like rain, 
thro' which the ſun ſhining, ſhews a bow 
to the beholder Randing between the ſun and 
the drops; 
45 e occaſion a rainbow after the 
ſame manner as the ſun, ſaving that the 
colours will not be ſo ſtrong and diſtinct; 
there are what are called marine rainbows, 
occaſioned by an agitated ſea, when the wind 
ſweeping part of the tops of the waves, 
carries them aloft, ſo that the ſun's rays fall- 
ing upon them are refracted, only theſe have 
not their colours ſo ſtrong and lively as the 
others. 

RAIN-DEER (S.) a fort of ſtag very common 
in Lapland, Miſcovy, and other northern 
countries, uſed both to draw their ſledges, 
which they will do with prodigious ſwiftneſs 
over the ſnow, &c. and alſo to eat, &c. 
The leather commonly uſed for the covering 
of chairs, and which- has a firong agreeable 
ſcent, vulgarly called Ryffia leather, is the 
hides of theſe creatures dreſſed in a particular 
manner, 

RAINY (A.) moiſt or wet with rain; alſo 
the time or weather when it actually does 
rain, &c, | | 

RAISE (V.) to lift up, build, promote, ad- 
vance; alſo to levy or colle& money by way 
of tax, &c. In War, to raiſe a fiege, is to 
quit, leave, or forſake the works that an 
army had made before or round a town, and 
to march away from it, and thereby leave it 


at liberty to act and do as uſual, 
moted, lifted up, &c. | 


that ſtands upon the edge to . ſupport the 
board, flat board or ſtep ; alſo the name of 
a ſmall ſtick that is put a-ſlant into the hole 
with a ball upon it, which being ſtruck upon 
the end, cauſes a ball to fly or jump up, in 
order to be ſtruck with a ſtick, ready in the 
hand of him that did the former act; alſo a 


builder, promoter, lifter up, or advancer of | 


another, | 
RAL SNS (S.) dried grapes that are full ripe, 
either by the heat of the ſun, or in ovens, 
drought from abroad, and uſed here to put 
into puddings, mince pies, &c, - "TER 
RAISTY or RE'STY (A.) an il-natured dif. 
poſition in a horſe, &c. that will neither 8⁰ 
backward or forward, when he ſhould ; al- 
v4 a ftubborn, ſurly, poſitive, ungovernable 
r, | 
RAT 5 
une, or ſteeping hemp, flax, timber, &c, 


e moon, When in its full, will | 


Dee de RATING (s.) laying, put- | 


while graen, in a pond or running water, to 
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RAM 
_ ſeaſon or make them fit for uſe ; alſo ſcold- 
ing at, or finding. fault. with any thing or 


perſon, ” 51 . 8 þ 

RAKE (S.) an inſtrument in Huſtandy, with 
wooden ox iron teeth, to gather grals, hay, 
Ke, together, that is ſtrewed or ſcattered 
about; and in Ship-buildr g, it is fo much 
of a ſhip's hull, as hangs over or beyond 
both ends of the keel; and ſometimes it is an 
inſtrument without teeth, uſed to draw the 
dirt in the high- ways into heaps, to be taken 
away by carts, cc. ff 1 

RAKE, RA'KE-HELL or RA'KE-SHAME 
(S.) a name given to a ſcandalous, wicked, 
debauched fpendthrift, thief, whore-maſter, 
&c. alſo the name of a gardener's, plough- 
man's, and ſcavenger's inſtrument, with 
which they collect the weeds, graſs, hay, 
dirt, &. into heaps, _.. 

RAKE (V.) to draw or gather together in 
heaps, c. with a proper inſtrument, alſo to 
be very ſaving or covetous, &c. 

RA'KER (S.) one that gathers: graſs, hay, dirt, 
&c. together in a heap ; alſo the ſcavenger or 
perſon that cleans the ftreets, 

RA'KISH- (A.) looſe, - diſorderly, lewd, de- 
bauched, &c. 23 

RA'KISHNESS. (S.) following bad company, 
committing diſorderly, drunken, debauched 
actions, living a wicked, extravagant life. 

RA'LEIGH, RA'YLEGH or RA'GHLEY (S.) 
a pretty town, of great antiquity, in E/ex, 
being an ancient honour, to which belong 
great privileges, and a. court leet and baron 

of ſtrange prerogatives ; its market is weekly 

on Saturday; diſtant from Landen 30 com- 
puted, and 36 meaſured miles. | : 

RA'LLERY (S.) joaking, jeſting, playing up- 
on words, reproving a fault in a merry and 
diſguiſed manner, : x 

RA/LLY (V.) to collect and put in order troops 
that are put to flight, and cauſe them to fight 
again; and to banter, joke, ſport, or play 
with words; alſo to reprove for a fault in a 

merry way | 

RAM: (S.) a he or male ſheep, 

RAM (V.) to drivg os force any thing down by 
main force, to pnth, thruſt, or beat. 

RA'MADAN or RA'MAZAN (S.) the ninth 

month in the Turkiſh year, which is compo- 

ſed only of 12 lunar months, whereof this 
anſwers ſucceſſively to all the months of one 
year; during this month the Tarks are forbid 
to eat, drink or lie with their wives from 
break of day till ſun- ſetting, which is figni- 
fied by the lighting of lamps upon the towers 
of their moſques ; then they ſpend good part 
of the night in feaſting; they do moſt of 
their buſineſs in the night, and 1-ep in the 
day, upon account of the exceſſive heats ; 
they call this month holy and ſacred, and 
affirm that the gates of paradiſe are open all 
this month, and the gates of hell ſhut ; it is 
an unpardonable crime to drink wine during 


this month, 4 £7, 
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RAMBLE (V.) to. wander up and down from 


place to place, without determining to ſtay, 
or finiſh the journey at any particular time or 
place; to go a wantoning or aſtray. 
RA MBLE (S.) a wild, unſettled or undeter- 
mined irregular journey, or a wanton and ex- 
travagant going from place to place. 
RA'MBLER (S.) a rover, wanderer, or irre- 
gular traveller from one place to another. 
RAMBOO'SE or RUMBOO'SE (S.) an odd, 
fantaſtick mixture of various liquors together, 
ſuch as wine, ale, milk, eggs, ſugar, &c, 
more for pleaſure than uſe. e 
R AMIFICA'TION (S.) a fpreading or iſſuing 
of ſmall branches out of a large one, or of 
ſmall veins out of a large one; and in Paint- 
ing, thoſe figures that are repreſented meta- 
morphoſed into trees, &c. E 


RA MISH (A.) of a ſtrong, offenſive ſmell, 


like a fox, goat, or ram. . 
RAMMER (S.) an inſtrument to drive down 
piles, ſtones, or the charges in guns, &c, 
RAMP (S.) a briſk, wanton, jumping girl, 

one that delights in boys exerciſes rather than 
girls toys. bs a 
RAMP (V.) to play the hoiden, to jump, 
ſport, or exceed the modeſty of girls in ex- 
ternal behaviour, to friſk or play at all ſorts 
of gambols. 8 
RAMPANT (A.) boiſterous, rude, friſky, 
wanton, &c. in Heraldry, a beaſt, eſpecially 
a lion, is ſaid to be rampant, when he ſtands 
ſo perpendicularly upon the plants of his 


hinder feet, that the crown of his head is in a 


right line with them. 

RA'MPART or RA'MPIER (S.) in Fortifi- 
cation, is the great maſſy bank of earth rai- 
ſed about a place to receive and reſiſt the 
enemy's great ſhot, and cover the buildings; 
on it is raiſed a parapet towards the cam- 


Fan it is not to be above three fatboms 


gh, and ten or twelve in thickneſs, unleſs 
more earth be taken out of the ditch, than 
can otherwiſe be ſtowed 3 the rampart of 
half moons is the better for being low, that. 
the muſkets of the defendants may the better 
reach to the bottam of the ditch ; but ſtill it 
muſt be ſo high, as not to be commanded 
by the covert way; ſometimes it means the 
ſpace between the wall of the city and the 
next houſes. SETS 
RA'MSEY (S.) in Huntingdonſtire, built a- 
mong fens, ſeparated on the weſt ſide from 
the firm ground almoſt two bows ſhot, by 
rough quagmires, where formerly up a ſhal- 
low river veſſels uſed to come, but of late 
years with great pains and coſt, a firm cauſe- 
way is made, almoſt two miles in length ; it 
is a good country town, which was fprmerly 
noted for its fine abbey ;z its market is weekly 
on Saturday; diſtant from Lenden 55 com- 
puted, and 67 meaſured miles. | 
RA'MS-HEAD (S.) a fort of warlike engine, 
formerly uſed to batter down the walls of a 
city that was beſieged ; alſo a lever or inſtru- 


R AN 


ment to raiſe great weights; and in a $6; 

a great block belonging to the fore 1 
main halliards with three ſhivers in it, with 

a hole in the end of it, into which the ties xe 


. 

RA'NATITES (S.) a ſect among the Jer 
that worſhipped frogs becauſe God v4 
them as an inftrument of his wrath 2paint 

Pharaoh, imagining God to be pleaſed with 
this ſuperſtition, 

RANCID (A.) muſty, mouldy, of an ill f- 
vour, by reaſon of being kept cloſe. 

RA'NCOUR (S.) a malicious, ſpiteful, con- 
cealed and ſecret grudge treaſured up in the 
heart, and ſeeking a proper opportunity to be 
revenged, 

RA'NCOUROUS (A.) malicious, ſpiteful, an- 
gry, carrying reſentment long upon an old 

grudge, difference or quarrel. 

RA'NCOUROUSNESS (S.) malice, ſpite, - 
venge, anger, ill will, or a ſettled diſpoſitian 
or diſſatisfaction at a perſon or thing. 

RAND (S.) that part of the ſhoe where the 
ſeam 1s ſewed; alſo that piece of leather that 
covers and incloſes the wooden heel cf a mai 
or woman's ſhoe. | 

RANDOM (A.) irregular, without care, aim, 
or deſign, at all adventures, &c. In Gur- 
nery, all ſhots made when the piece forms an 
angle with the horizon, and does not lie 
point-blank, are called random ſhots, 

RANGE (V.) to put in order or diſpoſe an 

army, &c. into proper ranks, &c. fit for 

battle; alſo to wander or rove from place 
to place without a ſettled determined place to 
finiſh the journey at. 

RANGE (S.) a rank or row of any thing put 
in order for the buſineſs intended ; alſo the 
grate in a kitchen for the fire to roaſt, boil 
&c. alſo a beam that is placed between two 
- horſes in a coach; and in Gunnery, the jath 
of a bullet, or the line it deſcribes from it 
departure from the mouth of the cannon 9 
the place where it lodges or firſt firikes, 
when it moves freely without any ſtoppage dr 

© hindrance, till its force is ſpent. ; 

RANGED (A.) diſpoſed or regulated into 
proper order for the purpoſe deſigned, 

RANGER (S.) one that has the care of 2 park 
or foreſt, and whoſe buſineſs it is to go thi 

and ſee whether any of the game has difpatk- 
ed themſelves, and to drive them back, alſo 
to preſent all treſpaſſes oommitted to the nei 
foreſt court; alſo one who roves or wanders 
from place to place. TS 

RANK (A.) ſtrong, ill-ſcented, ſtinking, 50. 
ſome, Kc. alſo corn or graſs, &c. Sowa 
very thick and cloſe together. 

RANK (S.) a row or regular line of any num 

ber of perſons or things; and in Mi tian 

. 2 7 7 : the ſoldiers 
Aairs, is the ſtrait line that ˖ 
that compoſe a battalion or ſquadron makes 
as they ſtand fide by fide lengthways. lde 

RANK ISH (A.) ſomewhat frowly, 2 "i 

ul-fcented, inclining to ſtink, RANKL 
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RAP 
RANKLE (v.) to feſter, grow fore, cor- 
rupt, &c, alſo to grow or ſmell ſtrong or 

nk, &c. | 
RA/NENESS (S.) frowſineſs, offenſiveneſs of 
ſmell, noiſomeneſs; alſo the growing of graſs, 
plants, Ke. too cloſe and thick, occaſioned 

by the over richneſs of the ſoil, 

RANSACK (V.) to examine or look the whole 


houſe or bundle over, to rifle, plunder, or 
take away whatever is thought agreeable or 


advantageous. . 
RANSOM (S.) a certain ſum of money paid, 

or condition performed, in order to releaſe a 

perſon from captivity, either of war, debt or 
| crimes, &c. 


| RANSOM (V.) to pay the price ſet upon a 


captive, in order to ſet him at liberty, &c. 

RANT (v.) to roar, rave, or make a noiſe 
like a drunken or mad perſon, | 

RANT (S.) a bragging, pretending or affirming 
ſomething beyond nature or probability. 

RANTER (S.) one who ſings, roars, affirms, 
and pretends to impoſſibilitie, alſo a name 
given to a pretended religious ſect in the time 
of the grand rebellion in England, called the 
family of fin, ; | 

RANTIPOLE (S.) a child that makes a hide- 
ous noiſe by crying, and is very troubleſome to 
dreſs, clean, or manage. . 

RAP (V.) to ſtrike or hit a perſon a gentle 

blow on the head, fingers, &c. with a ſmall 


ſtick; alſo to ſwear grievouſly when in a 


paſſion, 

RAP (S.) a ſtroke or blow. 

RAPA'CIOUS (A) greedy, covetous, defirous 
of taking away another's property, &c. | 
RAPA'CIOUSNESS or RAPA'CITY (S.) vio- 

lence, forcibleneſs, hoſtility, ravenouſneſs, 

RAPE (S.) a violent forcing a virgin or woman 
to carnal copulation againſt her will, for 
which crime the old puniſhment in England 
was loſs of eyes and ſtones ; it is now death; 
alſo a treſpaſs committed in a foreſt by vio- 
lence ; alſo the wood or talks of grapes when 
ried, and the fruit picked off ; alſo a diviſion 
or part of a county, which in ſome places is 
called a hundred, 

RA'PHAEL (S.) the name of a man; in the 
Theological Diviſions of the Angels, he is one of 
the ſeven arch-angels, that are continually be- 
fore the throne of God, and are always at 
hand to perform his commands, as appears at 
large by the hiſtory of Tobit. 

RAPID (A.) violent, boiſterous, quick, ſwift, 
_ like a torrent of water running down 


RAPIDNESS or RAPIDITY (s.) foiftneſs, 
N valence, haſty or quick in motion, &c. 
© 85 (S.) a long ſword worn by Spamards, 


ge (S.) violence, robbery, theft, pil- 

p Aging in war, &c, . | 
© REDS {S;) any ſet of people that 
"ently and violently rob all they can over- 

power, &c, 7 


RAS 


or thundering ſort of ſpeech, &c. | 

RAPSODY (S.) a collecting or repeating a 
great number of fragments or compoſitions 
relating to different ſubjects; alſo a tedious, 
dry ſpinniug out a diſcourſe to a troubleſome 
length. | 

RA/PTURE (S.) a ſudden ſnatehing or taking 
away of a thing or perſon ; alſo the ſudden 
exceſs of joy, pleaſure or ſatisfaction that a 
perſon falls into upon hearing of ſomething 

. exceedingly pleaſing or advantageous, &c. and 
in 3 it is the heat, ſpirit, or fire of a 

poet in his compoſitions. 

RA PTUROUS (A.) delightful, pleaſing, ra- 

riſhing with joy, &, 

RARE (A.) ſeldom, uncommon, ſingular, e- 
ſpecially in extraordinary performances; and 
in Pbhrloſophy, it ſignifies a medium that is 
very thin, or that has many or large inter- 
ſtices between its parts. 

RAREFA/CTION (S.). the expanding of a body 
ſo, as to make it take up much more ſpace 
than it did before, as water being raiſed into a 
ſteam by fire, &c. 

RA'REFY (V.) to make thin, as in thick, 
foggy weather in a room or chamber, to re- 
duce the air to quite another temperature by 
means of heat. 

RARITY or RA RENESS (S.) ſomething 
very curious, beautiful or uncommon; alſo 
fleſh not well boiled or roaſted; alfo the thin- 
nels of the air, &c. | | 

RA'SCAL (S.) a baſe, wicked, vile fellow, a 
cheat, thief, &c. | | 

RASCA/LITY or RA'SCALNESS (S.) any 
fort of baſeneſs, ſuch as cheating, forging, 
lying, &c. alſo the meaner and more un- 
cultivated part of the people, the ſcum or 
rabble. ; 

RASE (V.) to throw down, demoliſh, or to- 
tally deſtroy a caſtle, city, houſe, &c. alſo 
any writing, &c. ſcraped or blotted out, fo 
that it cannot poſſibly be read, 

RASH (A.) unadviſed, fooliſh, haſty, thought- 
leſs, precipitate, &e. - 

RASH (S.) a diſeaſè that ſhews itſelf. in the 


ſkin, by an innumerable number of ſmall 


pimples, &c. | 

RA'SHER (S.) a thin He of bacon cut in 
order to be broiled or fried. 

RA/SHNESS (S.) unadviſedneſs, over-haſtineſs, 
thoughtleſſneſs, &c. 

RA'SIN, RA/'SON or MA'RKET-RA'SIN (S.) 
a ſmall town in Lincolnſbire, near the ſpring 
head of a little muddy river, called the Anzam, 
which abounds with very good eels; its 
market is weekly on Tueſday 5; diſtant 
from Londen 114 computed, and 140 mea- 
ſured miles. 

RA'SOR or RA/ZOR (S.) an inſtrument made 
of the beſt fort of ſteel finely tempered, and 
very thick on the back, thin on the edge, 
and ground hollow, i 


RASP (S.) a coarſe- tooth d file, uſed to cut 


away 


RA/PPER (S.) a notorious or great lie, an oath 
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AT 
away wood, horn, &c. alſo a broad, flat file 
with a handle, ſomewhat repreſenting a 
ſmoothing- iron, which the bakers uſe to rub 
off the cruſt of their loaves with. 

RASP (V.) to file away, to make ſmooth or 
even. | 

RA'SP-HOUSE (S.) a priſon or place of pu- 
niſhment in Holland, like our Bridewell, for 
ſmaller crimes, where the priſoners are obliged 
to raſp logwood for their living, &c. 

RA'/SURE (S.) a ſcraping, ſhaving, or blotting 
any thing out, or pulling down, &c, _, . 

RAT (S.) an amphibious four-legged vermin, 

that very much infeſts ſhips, barns, malt- 
houſes, bake-houſes, butchers, &c. The 
phyſicians are ſaid to have paid a great ve- 
neration to theſe animals; the Egyptians in 
their hieroglyphicks, repreſented deſtruction 
by a rat; alſo a drunken ſtrolling perſon 
taken up by the watch, and carried to the 
Compter by the conſtable, till the morning, is 
called a rat, 

To fmell à rat, is to diſcover or ſuſpect 
ſome roguery, trick, or ill deſign againſt a 
perſon, 

RAT'AN (S.) a piece of ſmall Indian cane, uicd 

to beat boys with at ſchool, &c. 

RATE (S.) a determinate value or price that any 
goods are, or may be charged at; alſo. a tax or 
impoſition laid upon perſon's houſes or goods; 
alſo the ſize of a ſhip of war is called the firſt, 
ſecond, &c. rates. 

RATE (V.) to tax or charge perſons or goods at 
a certain price; allo to chide, brawl, or. ſcold 
at a perſon for faults committed really or ima- 

 ginanily, 

RA TEABLE (A.) any thing that may be valued 
or charged at a certain rate or price. | 

RA'THER (Part.) to chuſe, or be more in- 

clined to one thing than another. So 

RATIFICA'TION (S.) the approving or con- 
frming ſomething done by another. 

RA'TIFY (V.) to approve or confirm any thing 
by a publick act. 

RATIO (S.) in a Mathematical S:nſe, is the 
relation of two magnitudes of one kind com- 
pared to one another according to quantity; it 
is alſo called reaſon or proportion. 

RATIO'/CINABLE (A.) any thing that is done, 
regularly according to the dictates of reaſon, or 
that hath the uſe of reaſon. 

RATIO/CINATE (V.) to argue, reaſon, diſ- 
pute, weigh, conſider, | 

RA'TION (S.) fo much proviſion, ammunition, 
or forage as is allowed to one man in an army, 
which for a foot ſoldier is a pound and a half 

of bread a day. 

RA/TIONABLE or RA'TIONAL (A.) that 

may be borne with, that hath the uſe of reaſon 

and acts accordingly. 

RATIONALE (S.) an expofition of ſome doc- 
trine or opinion; alſo a ſacerdotal veſtment 
worn by the Ze201/Þ high prieſt. 

RA'TIONALIST (S.) one that acts upon the 
principles of reaion; and among the Di- 
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wines, it is one that prefers reaſon to wi, 
tion. | 
RA'TIONALNESS or RATIONA'LITY 9 
reaſonableneſs, probability, &c. | 
RA'TLINGS (S.) the lines or cords that mip 
the ſteps to go up the ſhrouds and pute 
and ſo to the top-maſt ſhrouds in great ſlin, 
when they are made they repre/ent a Hüte, 
RA'T-TAIL (S.] a term for a herſe whoſe ij 
has no hair upon it; alſo ſpoke of thoſe pee 
ſons whoſe hair is very ſtraight, and hang l 
long ſtraight lines. 
RA'TTLE (V.) to brag, boaſt, make a wiz 
noiſe and thumping ; to talk idly and inp. 
bably, &c., EE £ 
RA'TTLE (S.) a toy to make a noiſe with, y 
pleaſe children; alio a noiſy, talkative, eng 
fellow. 
RA'VAGE (V.) to waſte, deſtroy, plunds, 
_ - ſpoil, ruin, &c. | 
RA'VAGE (S.) havock, ſpoil, waſte, nit 
deſtruction. | 
RAVE (V.) to ſcold, talk idly, or mach þ 
be light-headed, mad or diſtracted, 
RA'VEL (V.) to unweave, or pull out th 
thread of any thing knit or ſlightly wow, 
RA/VELIN (S.) in Fortification, is like the 
point of a baſtion with the flanks cut cf, 4 
conſiſting only of two faces, which make. 
angle ſaliant; it is placed before a cutain yy 
cover the oppoſite flanks of the two next bl 
tions, or to cover a bridge and gate, being i. 
ways beyond the moat ; the ſoldiers commat 
call it a half- moon. 
RA'VEN or RATVIN (V.) to devour or & 
ſtroy greedily; to covet, ſnatch, or ſeizewa 
violently, &c. | 


|RAVENGLASS (S.) a well-built mariine 


town in Cumberland, ſeated between the tk 
vers Ert, Eſte and Mute, which, tage 
with the ſea, encompaſſes three parts of tis 
town; the meeting of the Mute and Bj 
forms a very good harbour, which encoungs 
ſeveral ſhips and barks to carry on a lenk 
trade; its market is weekly on Sama 
diſtant from London 214 computed, and 278 
meaſured miles. 
RA'VENOUS (A.) greedy, gluttonous, 0 
tous, &c, 1 Oh . 3 
RA'VING (A.) Wiad, delirious, in 2 wu 
paſſion, &c, | 
RA'VISH (V.) to take or ſnatch any tin 
away by violence; alſo to deflower a 1 
force a woman to carnal copulation ag | 
conſent ; alſo to delight or pleaſe exceeding) 
to tranſport or elevate the mind with 0h 
ſatisfaction or wonder, 5 ” 1 
RA/VISHINGNESS (S.) delightſcmench,! 
ſantneſs, joyfulneſs, &c. 


| RAVISHMENT (S.) the act of violently cr 


pelling a woman to copulation ; allo 2 
or tranſport of pleaſure, joy, or ſatisfa « 
in Lav, it is the taking away a Wm 
heir in ward. 
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wolf half reared, and juſt ready to leap or 
ring upon his prey. 
4 (A.) the quality of meat undre 
perſon unſkilful in att or ſcience, S. | 
WINE Ss (S.) the condition of fleſh with the 
ſkin off; alſo meat, &c. undreſſed; alſo the 


condition of a perſon unqualified in any buſi-J 


or ſcience, LES 
beam of the ſun or a ſtar, repreſent- 
alſo the luſtre or brightneſs of » 


neſs, art, 
AY (S.) a 
ing a line; 


AYMI or YNTIP-RAY'MI (S.) a ſolemn 
feaſt which the ancient Inas of Peru cele- 
brated in the city of Cuſco, in honour ol 
the ſun ; this ſolemnity was performed in 
the month of June after the ſolſtice, whe: 


all the generals and officers of the army, 


and ali the curacas, or great lords, of the 
kingdom being aſſembled in the city, the 
king began the ceremony, as being the ſo- 
of the ſun, and chief prieſt, although the: 
had always another chief prieſt, of the roya: 
family ; They all prepared themſelves fo 
this feaſt by a_ faſt of three days, during 
which time they abſtained from their wives, 
and no fire was ſuffered to be kindled in the 
city; the faſt being ended, the Yrea being 
| followed by all the princes of the blood, 
and lords of the court, went into the great 
piazza of Cuſco, and there turning towards 
the eaſt, and being all bare-footed, the; 
waited for the riſing of the ſun; as ſoor 
as they perceived it, they worſhipped the 
fame; then the king holding a great golder, 
bowl in his hand, drank to the ſun, and af- 
terwards gave it to thoſe of the royal fa- 
mily to drink; the curacas drank another 
liquor prepared by the veſtal virgins, er 
prieſteſſes of the ſun z this ceremony being 
finiſhe), they all returned towards the tem- 
pie, whereinto the Ynea alone, with the 
prindes of the blood, entered, there to offer 
to the ſun divers polden - veſſels, and ſever?! 
animals made in filver and gold; and afte: 
that the prieſt ſacrificed the victims, whict 
were lambs or ſheep; and ſo the whole cere- 
mony ended with extraordinary feaſtings and 
re;0icings., 
AYONNANT (A.) in 
darting forth beams. 
EACH (s.) the ſpace or diſtance that a perſon, 
line or thing can get or attain to; alſo the 
extent of a perſon's capecity or underſtanding : 
and in the Sea Language, it is the diſtance o 
ny two points of land, which bear to one 
an0ther in a right line, and is principally uſed 
in navigable rivers, as Limehor ſe- Reach, Green- 
wich-Reach, Leng-Reaeh, Cheiſea-Reach, c. 
in the river Thames. | 
EACH (V.) to ſtretch out the hand, ans 
take any thing from off a ſhelf, &c. alſo tc 
omprenend or underſtand the meaning of 
oy propoſition or diſcourſe ; alſo to ſtrive or 
endeavour, or to have motions that excite 


romiting, &c, 


* 


Heraldry, caſting or 


. 


of meat undreſſed; alſo a N 
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RE-AlCTION (8) the reciprocal action that 
any two bodies have one upon another, when 
they meet each other, which is more or leſs, 
as the motion is greater or leſſer, 

READ (V.) to expreſs in proper words any 

| thing, matter, or diſcourſe, that is written, 
engraved, or printed; alſo to direct how to 
put into the loom any figure that is drawn 
upon paper in checked lines, which expreſs the 
ſeveral cords or threads uſed in the work of a 

Weaver. OED 

REA'DER (S.) any one that reads either his 
own or another's works, but particularly 
reſtrained to thoſe who read or pranounce 
lectures upon law, phyſick, philoſophy, &c. 
in univerſities, colleges, inns of courts, &c, 
alfo thoſe miniſters in thurches, whoſe pecu- 
liar buſineſs is to read the prayers or com mon 
ſervice, &c, TEE 

REA/DINESS (S.) preparedneſs, quickneſs, dex- 
trouſneſs, willingnefs. 

REA DINGS (8) the different manners that 
criticks conjecture any old manuſcript or 
tert ought to bè read in; alſo commentaries, 
expoſitions, or gloſies on a law text or books, 
. 785 

RE-ADMUISSION (S.) the permitting or ad- 
mitting a perſon again to act and do what he 
had voluntarily laid down, or was diſcharged 
from. | 

READY (A.)] willing, inclined, or deſirous 
to do any thing; alſo expert, quick, per- 

- ho; Se. | : | 
To make Ready, to prepare matters or 

things for the 1eception or execution of an- 

other, | 

AEAL (A.) true, actual, directly contrary to 
imaginary or ſuppoſititious. ; 

REA/LITY or RE/ALNESS (S.) the truth, 
the poſitive matter of fact, the actual exiſ- 
tence or being of any thing, 

REALVZE (V.) to make, cauſe, or produce 
any being or thing ; to ſuppoſe or admit any 
thing for truth. : 

REALM (S.) a kingdom or dominion of a 
ſovereign prince. 

EAM (S.) a parcel*of paper conſiſting of 
20 quires, each of which ought to contain 
25 ſheets, and in Printing does, ſo that ſo 
many ſheets as a work contains, fo many 
reams are ſufficient for what is called a come 
mon impreſſion, conſiſting of five hundred 
hooks, &c, Rs 

RE-A'NIMATE (V.) to bring to life again 
any thing that was dead; alſo to put freſh 
courage, life, or vigour into a perſon cr 
thing. # 

REAP (V.) to cut down, and gather in corn, 
bay, &c, allo to receive the benefit or advan- 

tage of any thing at any time. 

REA PER (S.) one that mows-or cuts down 

corn, graſs, &c. 

REAR (V.) to build up, erect, nouriſh, pre- 
ſerve, or keep from harm; in Hurting, to 


\ 


_ diſlodge or rouſe a boar is to rear him; alſo 
| | when 


REB | 
when a horſe riſes ſo high on his hinder feet 
as to endanger his falling backward or com- 
Ing over, he is ſaid to rear an end. 
REAR (S.) the hinder part of an army or 
company of ſoldiers, fleet of ſhips, &c. 
| REAR-A'DMIRAL (S.) the commander of the 
third and laſt ſquadron of a royal fleet. 
REAR-GUARDS (S.) that part of an army 
which follows the main body to hinder or ftop 
deſerters. .' . „ 
RE-ASCEND (V.) to mount or go up again 
from whence a perſon came down. | 
REA'SON (S.) that faculty of the mind that 
weighs and conſiders the nature and property 
of things, and, makes concluſions r 
and alſo diſtinguiſhes between good and evil; 
in Mathematicks, it is the fame with ratio 5 
which ſee, 
REA'SON (V.) to argue or diſpute 
diſcourſe upon a ſubject, &c. 


* 


q 


reaſon, juſt, right, and fit to be done. 
REA SONABLENESS (S.) juſtice, equity, &c. 
RE-ASSE/MBLE (V.) to ſummon 
ther again. 
RE-ASSICN V.) to 
over again. ; 
RE-ASSU ME (V.) 
been Lid down before. 15 NES | 
RE-ASSU'/MPTION (S.) a taking or aſſuming 
the ſame ſhape, ſtation, or condition as à per- 
ſon had once laid down. u. 
RE-ATTA'CHMENT (S.) a ſecond attach- 
ment of one that was formerly. attached and 
diſmiſſed the court without pay. 
RE-BAPTYZE (V.) to baptize a perſon over 
again, that has already been baptized. | 
REBA'TE (V.) to cut into hollows or chan- 
nels; alſo to check, blunt, &c. in Com- 
merces it is to diſcount or pay money before 
the time agreed upon, for which the re- 
ceiver allows the payer ſo much as the intereſt 
of the ſum paid would amount to at the 
rate agreed upon for the time the note or 
contract is yet unexpired ; in Heraldry, it is 
the inſerting ſome mark of diſhonour in an 
eſcutcheon. | 
REBA'TE or REBA'TEMENT (S.) in Archi- 
tecture, is the cutting channels or flutings in 
colums or pilaſters, &c. and in Trade, it is 
the ſum abated out of a parcel] of money due 
at a diſtant time, for paying it down imme- 
diately ; alſo the diminution of figures in a 
coat of arms. | | 
RE'BEI. (S.) one that takes up arms againſt his 


or meet toge -, 


* 


- 


nately diſobedient to his parents, maſters, or 
ſuperiors, | | 

REBE'L (V.) to riſe in arms againit a lawful 
prince or government, or to be ſtubborn, 
and difobedient to parents, maſters, or ſupe- 
riors. 


that had been conquered, in order to regain- 


any point, to. 


5 


REA'SONABLE (A.) agreeable to the rules of 


ut REBUKE (V.) to chide, find fault with, cal, 
aſſign or make any thing 


to take up a thing that las 


? 


lawful prince or government, or thut is obſti- | 


REBF/LLION (S.) originally meant the riſing | 
up in arms of thoſe provinces or kingdoms | 


RE C 


FECEUVER 


their liberzyy 3 but it is now apzl; ollect 
traiterous or open taking up of mY I > accou 
any lawful prince or government; and al þ placed to C5 
ſtubborn and undutiſul behaviour of chiltrg chymiſtry, 
to their parents, and of ſervants to thei maln pump, out 


and ſuperiors. 
REBELLIOUS (A.) a ſtubborn, diſobec 


reſiſting lawful authority, or hatching 90 


within whic 
the ſeveral e 
F/CENT ( 


triving miſchief againſt any lawful gen or of a ſhort 
ment, a ECE'PTAC] 
REBOU ND (V.) to leap, bounce, or E pointed for 
again, after having been thrown upon tly cattle, &c, 
ground, &c, as a marble being toſſed Upon 4 ill purpoſes, 
pavement, a ball ſtruck or thrown aginf ECE/PTION 


wall, &, © | 
REBU!FF (V.) to deny, repulſe, 
dain, &. 


perſon gives 
the receiving 


ſcorn, d. 
ECE/PTIVE 


| REBU'FF (S.) the refuſing an inferior fit by to receive pe 
ſuperi ith ſcorn; ive deni 
ſuperior with ſcorn ; a poſitive denial, ECE'SS or ] 
ſtrong oppoſition, a ſnappiſh, diſdain) a going back, 
angry anſwer. retirement, « 
.REBUYLD (V.) to build up a houſe, city, ps the going ba 
lace, &c. that had been pulled: or burnt town year about 5 
or any other way deſtroyed, of the earth 


with the ſur 
Itſelf, during 
volution. 
FCHABITE 
founded by 
whoſe origin 
to us unkno 
been of Jud 
or at leaſt a 
were only 2 
waited upon 
ſcendants of 
from Midia 
five of Hb, 
Zipporab, t. 
into the pro 
brews, and d 
of Judab abo 
tinguiſhed fr, 
retired ſort of 
cities and he 
Tetkrg himſe 
and that Jo 
made a new 
neither to dri 
ſow no grain, 
no lands, and 
this injunRic 
but only the 
dab, Which 
Years; in th. 
buakim king | 
Ing to beſieg 
Þreed to leay 
Fuge in the « 
ung their cuff 
this ſiege, Pe 
to cauſe the 7 


reprove, &c. 
RE'BUS (S.) an hieroglyphick or enignai 
repreſentation of ſomething, with exlaz 
tory motto's of words added to it, fur the 
fuller and perfecter underſtanding the dp 
or intent of the author; in Heraldry, it 
ſuch a coat as bears an alluſion to the wr 
name of a perſon, as three eagles for Ig. 
ſton, three caſtles for Caſtleton, &c. 
RECA'L (V.) to call back or over-again, a! 
a prince ſhould ſend for his ambaſlader #1 
foreign court home ſuddenly, &c. 
RECA/NT (V.) to deny or unſay what a f 
had formerly ſaid, done, or wrote, 
RECANTA'/TION (S.) a diſowning whaths 
formerly been ſaid or done, or acknoviewny 
that to be wrong, which heretofore was Tl 
tained to be right. | 
RECAPA/CITATE (v.) to enable a pr 
again to do what he formerly uſed to de l 
for want of ability had lately left it of. 
RECAPTTULATE (V.) to ſum vp briefly the 
heads of a trial, argument or diſcoure. 
RECE DE (V.) to give way, fall back, rt 
or depart from what had been before promulet 
done, or ſaid, - Tos 
RECEUPT (S.) the act of taking in, d f 
ceiving any thing whatever; alſo à me 
randum in writing, wherein 1 2cknob* 
ledged the payment of a ſum of mon. 
the delivery of goods, &c. allo direc 
for the making or compounding 2 19 
for diſeaſes, or the method of making vt 
ink, &c, 
RECEIVABLE (A.) any 
may be received, 


RECEIVE (V.) to take into poſſſion fe 


thing that is to be 


- in a perid8] 
another; alſo to lodge or entertain . * ple, and to o 
alſo to bear, ſuſtain, or ſufter the ke did accorc 
Injuries of others, N Fiſt in their 2 


REG 


y ER (S.) an officer appointed to: take 
= br ret that is or ſhall. be, — 
upon account of any tax, Kc. alſo 2 veſſel, 
placed to catch or receive the diſtillations in 
chymiſtry, Kc. alſo the large glals in an air- 
pump, out of which the air is drawn, and 
wichin which animals, &c. are put to ſhew 
the ſeveral experiments. = 
FCENT (A) new, freſh, juſt done, 
or of a ſhort ſtanding. 2 ; 
ECE'PTACLE (S.) any thing or place ap- 
pointed for the reception of a perſon, goods, 


ill purpoſes. | ; 
ECE/PTION (S.) the kind or ill uſage that a 
perſon gives or receives from another; alſo 


j the receiving any thing. i 
7 ECE/PTIVE (S.) a place or veſſel that is fit 
th. to receive perſons or things. - 
l, 0 ECE'SS or RECE'SSION (S.) a retreating, 


going back, or withdrawing z alſo a place of 
retirement, eaſe, or hiding; and in Aftronomy, 
the going back of the equinoctial points every 
year about 50 ſeconds, occaſionod by the axis 
of the earth's ſwerving from that paralleliſm 
with the ſun, that it apparently keeps with 
itſelf, during the whole time of its annual re- 
volution. - 

ECHABITES (S.) a ſect among the Jus, 
founded by Rechab the father of Jonadab, 
whoſe original or the time when he lived is 
to us unknown ; ſome imagine him to have 
been of Judab, others, that he was a prieſt, 
or at leaſt a Levite; others imagine that they 
were only attendants in the temple, and 


ſcendants of the Kentes, who were derived 


vive of H:bah or of x the father of 
Zipporab, the wife of Moſes, who entered 
into the promiſed land along with the He- 
brews, and dwelt in the portion of the tribe 
of Judab about the dead Sea; they were diſ- 
Unguiſned from the 1ſraelites only by their 


perf retired ſort of life, and by their contempt of 
6 bi Cities and houſes; ſome have thought that 


Jethro himſelf firſt founded the Rechabites, 
and that Jonadab, one of his deſcendants, 
made a new order, and enjoined his poſterity 
neither to drink. wine nor dwell in houſes, to 
low no grain, to plant no vineyards, to have 
00 lands, and to dwell in tents all their lives z 


of n this injunction did not oblige all the Kenites, 
15 but only the particular deſcendants of Jona- 
1 dab, which they continued to obſerve 300 
* years; in the aſt year of the reign of Je- 
1 tackim king of Judah, Nebuchadrezzar com- 


ing to beſiege Jeruſalem, the Rechabites were 
bred to leave the country, and to take re- 
Fuge in the city, yet however without quit- 
[ng their cuſtom of lodging in tents ; during 


fr 
1 . * cauſe the Rechabites to enter into the tem- 
- q pe, end to offer them wine to drink, which 


he Cid accordingly, but they remained ſted- 


lately, 


cattle, &c, alſo a hiding or lurking hole for | 


waited upon the priefts and Levites, the de- 
from Midian, ſon of Cuſb, who was of the | 


ö 


N 


this ſiege, Jeremiah was commanded by God | 


faſt in their ancient perſuaſion, and refuſed; 


| 


REC 

upon which the prophet ſets before the , 
raelites the unreaſonableneſs of their revolt 
from God, and doing contrary to his com- 
mandments, and ſhews them how ſtedfaſt 
the Rechabrtes were to the inſtitutions of their 
founder, who had impoſed ſuch ſevere re- 
ſtraints upon them, 

RECHA'NGE (S.) a fecond payment of the 
price of exchange, 'or rather the price of a 
new exchange due upon a bill of exchange, 
to refund the bearer by the drawer or endorſer; 
alſo extraordinary ſtores kept on board a ſhip, 


the cordage, tackle, &c. of that already in 


uſe; - 

RECHARGE (S.) a charging again of any 
piece of ordnance, or ſmaller fire-arms, to be 
ready for uſc. MO. N 

RECHLESS (A.) careleſs, negligent, improvi- 
dent, &c. | | 

RE'CIPE (S.) a phyſical receipt, or phyſician's 
preſcription, © | „ 

RECIPIENT (S.) any veſſel, &c. that is 
made or appointed to contain or receive any 

thing. 

RECIPROCAL (A.) mutual, alternate, in- 


terchangeable, any thing that affects different 


parties equally. ; 

RECIPROCA'TION (S.) the act of returning 
or interchanging. | | 3 

RECIT TAL or RECITA'TION (S.) a naming 
or repeating the particulars of which any 
thing confifts, a pronouncing or ſaying by 
heart. | | 

RECITATIVE (A.) ſomething relating to a 
recital ; and in Mufich, it is a ſort of ſpeak- 
ing in a plain but muſical ſinging manner, 
much like the plain chant uſed in cathedrals 
at reading the pfalms, confeſſion, creed, 
c. and particularly uſed at the rehearſing 
or acting dramatick performances in ope- 
ras, &c. | = 


RECITE (V.) to repeat or ſay by heart, to | 


enumerate or particularize, 
RE'CKON (V.) to compute, value, . caſt up, 
or account; alſo to judge, think, or ima-. 
ine, | 
RECKONING (S.) thè adjuſting an accompt; 
or caſting up the value of work, wages, &c. 
alſo the accompt itſelf; and in Nævigation, 
it is the method of eſtimating a ſhip's way, 
thereby to know where the is, and how far 
ſhe has run, &c, - | 
RECLAIM (V.) to call back, to amend, to 
perſuade to leave off bad practices; alſo to. 
grow better, and leave off vicious courſes, 


RECLINA/TION (S.) a leaning or beading. 


backwards, a term principally uſed in dial- 
ling, and ſpoke of ſuch whoſe planes lean 
backward from a vertical plane. 5 
RECLU'SE (A.) ſhut up, or retired from the 
world ; and chiefly ſpoke of nuns, monks, 
c. that live in cloiſters or religious houſes, 
and are not at liberty to go in and out at. 


- pleaſure, 
RECLU'- 


ta ſupply any accident that may happen in 
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RECLU'SION (S.) a retiring from the world, RECONCTLY (V.) to compoſe 


to live in a loneſome place, or religious make thoſe friends that were — 1 q To BeveF 

| houſe, I | ance; tov interpret or explain ſeemin YJ | EE 2 

* RECO'GNISANCE or RECO/GNIZANCE{(S.) | tradiction:. | 6 ee 
a bond or obligation upon record, *acknow- | RECONCPLEABLE (A.) that may be 2ccount CC ATE 
ledged in ſome court of record, before ſome | ed for, a capableneſs of being made friends 1 refreſ 
judge, teſtifying the recogniſor to owe to the | reconciled, ? 3 od ATI 
recogniſcee a certain ſum of money, _ RECONCILIA'TION or RECONCFLEMEN? L isfactor 
RECCGNISE o. RECOGNI ZE (v.) to own (S.) the act of compoſing differences, qu | ar 
or acknowledge ; alſo to take notice or know- rels, or diſagreements, and making thoſe fink muſing, ſatis 
ledge cf a pe on or thing. that before were enemies. 5 CREMEN 


RECOCNIiSEE or RECOGNTZER (s.) the [RECO'NDITORY (S.) a ware-houſe or wn 


| ] ? i. | natter in th 
perion that is bound in a bond or recogni- | houſe, a repoſitory or place to lay up gook _ 


parts; alſo a 


ſance to another.. &c, in. Ae 
RECOGNITION (S.) an acknowledgment, RECONDU Or (v.) to bring an army or f. inted by n 
examination, or review, | dle perſon back again from any ſtrange jlap bp ſeparated 


RECOVL (TV.) to fall back, give way, to | or country where they were carried, 
draw or run backward as a gun does when fRECONNOUTRE (V.) in War, is the gig 
fired. to view and fee the ſituation of a eam ty 
RECOVL (S.) che motion or running back of a] in order to make a report thereof z at 
gun after it is fired or diſcharged, the ſtarting] it is the. coming ſo near a fleet, as ty 
or flying back of any thing. and ciſtinguiſh of what nation, ſirength, & 
* RECOIN (V.) to melt down old or broken it is. - 
coin, and to coin it over again, as when the RECONVENTION (S.) among the Colle 
broad and el p'd money was called in. is a contrary action brought by the dels 
RECOLLE'CT (v.) to bethink one's ſelf, or] dant. | 
call to mind any thing that is paſſed or ſlipt j RECO'RD (V.) to regiſter, enrol, or n 


SECREVENT 

full of drees, 
ECRUMINA 
miſdemeanor 
harging the 
veater crime. 
CRIMINA' 
uſing one's { 
fing the acc 
rime, | 
CRIMINA/ 


out of one's mind, or that was forgotten; to] randum any proceedings, ſo as they may k r charges 0! 
ſummon or gather things together again that] always kept in memory, and applied to ta aults than he 
are ſcattered, | any occafion ; alſo to ſing like birds, or xcuſe for hin 
RECOLLE'CTION (S.) a manner or mode of | play upon an inſtrument now commonly call CRUDE'SC] 
thinking, whereby thoſe notions, actions, or the flute, dr fore again a 
ideas that were forgot are again brought to RECORD (S.) a memorial or thing enter eemingly bee: 
mind and viſible to the perception, memory, the authority of a court, to preſerve the mb ICRUVT (V 
or. underſtanding. 8 mory of any proceedings had upon any ſulz anting, a fil 
REF/COLLECTS (S.) a branch or part of the alſo a teſtimony, witneſs, or evidence, a defect, 
Franciſcan friers, 8 RECORD ER (S.) a perſon well {killed int CRUITS (£ 
RECOMMENCE (V.) to begin a fuit or laws, that the mayor or other chief mag irmy, when 


e deficiencie: 
rounded, Kc. 
UCTANGLE 
he quadrant c 
hg of two ſtra 
dne another. 

'CTIFIABLE 


thing .afreſh after it had Jain ſtill for ſome trate of a city or town corporate, having ir 
time. Is riiſdiction, or a court of records within 
RECOMMEND (v.) to offer or lay a perſon precincts, takes or zflociates to himfef f 
or thing to or before another with the ad-] the better managing and executing mig 
vantage of a good character, in order to in- of juſtice according to law; alſo the auch 
duce the perſon to whom the recommendation] name of a muſical inſtrument now called ti 
is made, to favour, encourage, or employ the] flute. 


undertaking or perſon. RECO VER (V.) to reſtore to health one thi mended or let 
RECOMME'NDABLE (A.) that deſerves en- is fick ; alſo to get again any thing that m CTIFICA'T] 
couragement, that is worthy of praiſe, _ loſt. , or fe 
RECOMMENDA!TION (S.) an offering, cm- } RECO'VERABLE (A.) any thing that ma uſiry, it is th 
mending, praiſing, or ſetting. forth a. perſon | reſtored to its former condition, er that m hake them th 


or thing to advantage. be amended. or improved, or that may le in the finding 
RECOMME'/NDATIVE or RECOMMEN-| or found again after having been loſt, or oc | 

DATORY (A.) any thing that ſerves, to | nigh ſpoiled. : bw n 

promote a perſon's intereſt, or render him RECO'VERY (S.) a getting ſomething 288 dans ww Tight: 


acceptable, &c. | chat had been loſt; the being amended 0 krument con! 
| lon of the cor 


RE/COMPENCE (S.) a gratuity or reward gi- | reſtored from a fickneſs to a fate of bo 
ven for ſome ſervice done. in Law, it is the obtaining any ne erry ce 
RE'/COMPENCE (V.) to reward, requite, or | for by decree or judgment in lau. 1th ere () 
make a perſon ſatisfaction or amends for RECOU NT (V.) to recite, relate, or ©; TT 80 18 
ſome thing already done. : | | ſeveral particulars of a matter or thing; # A 3 3 a 
RECOMPO'SE (V. ) in Printing, it is to com- to tell or count money over agaln. 1 F by 0'to 
xoſe or ſet a page, Kc. over again; in Phy- |RECOU'RSE (.) a refuge or aprlicue "| By © 8 
ick, it is to give ſuch medicine as may cauſe | to a perſon for help, aſſiſtance, or! x ncht Ji 5 
— the patient to reſt or fleep after bleeding, tion; alſo a paſſage, return, or $916 > hy 
. Vomiting, &c. | again. | TY 


REC 


* i 1 
ti » to a perſon, place, or thing; to quote a 
* book, — as an authority; to appeal or ap- 
oly to a perſon for help, & . We 
0unt- E CREATE (V.) - divert, _— pleaſe, de- 
heht, refreſh, make merry, &. 
* egg TION (S.) ſport, paſtime, pleaſure, 
[ENT catisfatory or pleaſing amuſement, &c. 
CREATIVE (A.) pleaſing, divertive, a- 


uſing, ſatisfactory, &c. 5 
NT REMENT (S.) any fort of ſuperfluous 
matter in the blood or body, or any of its 
Parts; 
3 and in Phyfick, the ſeveral juices ap- 
vinted by nature for particular uſes, which 
ne ſeparated in the ſeveral glands, | 
WORE vVENTIYTIOUS (A.) thick, muddy, 
Fall of dregs, coarſe, mean, ordinary. 
ECRIMINATE (V.) to excuſe a fault or 
miſdemeanor laid to a perſon's charge, by 


greater crime. 8 
CRIMINA'TION (S.) a re- charging or ex- 
uſing one's ſelf for a fault committed, by ac- 

ſing the accuſer with the ſame, or a greater 


rime, | 
CRIMINA/TOR (S.) one that recriminates 
pr charges others with the fame or greater 
zults than he himſelf is charged with as an 
xcuſe for himſelf, 

CRUDE'SCENCE (S.) a growing freſh, raw, 
r fore again after the wound, ulcer, &c. had 
emingly been cured, &c.. | 

ICRUVT (V.) to ſupply with what was 
anting, a filling up a vacancy, or ſupplying 
defect. 

CRUITS (S.) any freſh ſupply, as in an 
my, when freſh men are raiſed to ſupply 


. 

in Is rounded, &c. | 

elf in 'CTANGLE (8) an angle whoſe meaſure is 
nated be quadrant of a circle, formed by the fall- | 


hg of two ſtraight lines, perpendicularly upon 
dne another, X | 
'CTIFIABLE (A.) that is capable of being 
mended or tet to rights. 

CTIFICA!'TION (S.) an amending, im- 
roving, or ſetting to rights; and in Chy- 
ey, it is the diſtilling ſpirits over again to 
hake them the purer; and in Mathematicks, 
i the finding a ſtraight line equal to a curved 
ne, 


CTIFIER (S.) one who amends or puts 


krument contrived to determine the varia- 
Jon of the compaſs, in order to rectify the 
bp 8 way or courſe, 

CTIFY (v.) to put things in order that 
C out; to mend, correct, improve; to 
ſtil a 
e; aſo to bring the ſun's place in the 
lptick on a material globe to the brazen 
tendian, Kc. in Mathematicks, tö find a. 
aght line equal to a curved one, or à plane 


J. He Recourſe, to have the liberty of go- | 


alſo a liquor ſeveral times diſtilled over | 


harging the accuſer with the ſame, or a 


e deficiencies of deſerters, or of the killed, 


fung to rights; and in Navigation it is an] 


ſpirit a ſecond time to render it woe 


R.E D 


to bring the ſuppoſed time of a perſon's bitth 

— to the true time, ; 3 

RECTILINEAL or RECTILVNEAR (A.) 
figures or angles my by the meeting together 
of right or ſtraight lines. 4 | 

RECTITUDE or RE'/CTITY - (S.) upright- 
neſs, equity, juſtice, honeſty ; alſo ſtraight- 
neſs or evenneſs, &c. | 

RE'CTOR (S.) a governor, director, or ruler ; 
alſo the parſon or miniſter of a pariſh, whoſe _ 
office is to preach, adminiſter the ſacraments 
to, and viſit, inftrut, and take care of the 
ſouls of his pariſhioners 5 alſo the head or 
principal of a univerſity or college, and of a 
convent of Jeſuits, &c. | 

RE'CTORY (S.) a pariſh-church, parſonage, 
or ſpiritual living with all its rights, glebes, 
tythes, &c. 

RECU/MBENCE, RECU'MBENCY, or RE- 
CU'MBENTNESS (S.) a depending or re- 
lying upon a. perſon or thing. 

RECU'MBENT (A.) lying along; lolling, or 

' thruſting one's whole weight upon à thing. 

*RECU'R (V.) to return, run, or come back 
again. : 2 8 | 

RECU'RRENCY, RECURRENTNESS, or 
RECU'RSION (S.) the returning, running, 

- or coming back again. 2 

RECURVA'/TION, RECURVEPNESS, or 
RECU'RVITY (S.) a bending or being bent 
back wards, like the upper part of an S. | 

RECU'SANCY (S.) a diſſenting from, or non- 

conformity with the ſtate, by not complying 
with certain conditions required by a govern- 
ment, : 

RECU'SANTS (S.) in a Law Senſe, properly 
means thoſe who deny the king's ſupremacy, 
and in a particular manner Roman Catholicks, 
though this has often been extended to Pro- 
teſtants of ſeveral denominations for diſſenting 
from the eſtabliſhed church, and holding their 
religious meetings againſt the leave or conſent 
of the government. | 

RECUY/SSION (S.) a ſhaking, forcing, thruſt- 
ing, or beating back, 

RED (S.) a well known ſtrong colour, and one 
of the principal or primary colours of natural 
bodies, or rather an idea excited in the mind 
by the reflexion of the light falling in a parti - 
cular manner. | X 

RE'DDING or READING (S.) in Berkfhrre, 

is a very ancient town, and formerly very 

famous for its fine abbey; it is now a very 
large, wealthy, and handſome - built town, 
fitvate on the river Kenner, but ſo near the 

Thames, that the largeſt barges come up to 

the town-bridge, where are wharfs to load 

and unload all ſorts of goods, by means 
whereof a great trade in malt and meal is 
carried on with London, and all ſorts of com- 
modities with the inland counties which are 
brought from London; the town has three 
large churches, and two meeting-houſes ; the 
 Kernet is exceedingly ſtored with pike, eel, 

dace, 


It to a curved ſurface ; in Alrelagy it is | 


ED: 
dace, and particularly trout ; it was formerly 
very much inhabited by clothiers, but now 


there are but few; it has conſtantly ſent two 
members to parliament, and in the time of 


the abbey's flouriſhing has had parliaments [| 


held in the refectory; the election of mem- 
bers of parliament of this borough is in the 
mayor, aldermen, and commonalty, who 


are in all more than 600; it is governed by 
a mayor, 12 aldermen, as many burgeſſes, 
with other officers; it has a large market 


weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 32 
computed, and 40 meaſured miles. 
REDDTTION (S.) ſubmiſſion, a giving again, 
reſtoring or ſurrendering a place; and in 
Law, is the judicial acknowledgment that 
the land or thing in queſtion belongs to the 
demandant, 
RE'DDLE or RU/DDLE (S.) a ſort of red foſ- 
' i] ſtone, commonly called red chalk, uſed by 
painters to draw or ſketch out figures, which 
works are commonly called drawings. 
REDE (S.) an old word uted by the Poets, and 
particularly in Sternbeld and Hopkins's ver- 
ſion of the pſalms, ſignifying advice or 
counſel. | 
REDEE'M (V.) to bring out of ſlavery, bon- 
dage, priſon, &c, to ranſom or ſet at li- 
© , berty. 

REDEE'MABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
paid for, bought, purchaſed, or ſet at liberty. 
REDEE'MABLES (S.) funds, lands, taxes, 

laid, appropriated, or fold conditionally, re- 

ſerving the equity of redemption. | 
REDEE MER (S.) a deliverer, ſaviour, pur- 
chaſer, or ſetter at liberty, &c. this name 


is given, by way of eminence, to * ; 


. Chriſt, the Redeemer and Saviour of the 


whole world; but in Joſes's Law, it was 


alſo given to him who had the right of re- 
- demption in any inheritance, -or even the 


ſon of a near kinſman, that may redeem | 


| It out of the hands of a ſtranger, or of any 


other J, that had bought it, without |. 


waiting for the ſabbatical year, when it re- 


turned of itſelf to the family that originally 
owned it, 

RE-DELVVER (S.) to give or deliver a thing 
back again. oe | 
RE-DELVVERANCE (S.) a returning, ſurren- 
dering, exchanging, or giving a perſon or 
thing back again that was taken captive, &c, 
RE- DEMAND (V.) to require, aſk for, or 
demand a thing again. 


REDE'MPTION (S.) in Lav, is a right that | 


any perſon has, to enter upon, have, potleſs, 
and enjoy again, an eſtate that had been ſold, 
mortgaged, and enjoyed by another, upon 
paying a certain ſum, or performing certain 
conditions, &c. alſo the freeing and ſetting 
perſons at liberty that are in bondage, capti- 
vity, or priſon z this was eſteemed one of the 


principal inſtances of charity or generofity a- 
mong the Jews, and preferred to relieving 
the poor, or publick benefactions, ſuch as 


building ſynagogues, repairin 4 p | 
tions of town-walls, &c, wes . 


circumſtance they conſidered their country. 
men did not only want the conveniencies gf 
life, but were under the abſolute command of 
mfidels, and run a great hazard in their Con» 
ſciences and religion ; and if they could nt 


ranſom all, they uſed to give the preferens 


according to the regards of ſex, quality, a 
and here generally a evoman was preferred h 
a man, a prieſt to a Levite, and a Levite to 
Lay-Iſraelite, a Lay-Jjratlite to a proſeyu, 1 


| proſelyte to one manumiſed, and one namm 


to a ſlave; if any man happened to be int 
ſtate of captivity with his father, or a nþ 
bin, his inſtrudtor, he was firſt to ranfn 
himſelf and his rabbin, before his father: 
but if his mother happened to be in thy 
condition, ſhe was to. be freed before eite 


of the other two; among the old Remy 


the offices of aſſiſtance and protection wn 
due, in the firſt place to parents, and in th 
ſecond to thoſe under guardianſhip, ht 
which relations, dependants, and gueſts wen 
to be ſerved, 


REDE'MPTION OF CAPTIVES (8) ani 


litary order at firſt, and fince a religious 
called alſo Netre Dame de la Mercy, fou 
by Peter Nolaſgue, and Raimond de Ridin; 
and Peter king of Arragon ; the religiou 6 
this inſtitution, beſides the three ordiuy 
vows of chaſtity, poverty, and obedied 
make a fourth, to employ themſelves for d 
deliverance of Chriſtian ſlaves detained by ti 
Barbarians, and alſo to enter into ſervituk 
for the redeeming of Chriſtians ; the (ne 
popes have not only approved of this on 
but alſo granted them divers privileges, 


RE'DFORD or RETFORD-EAST ($.)1 


Nottinghamſhire, is a very ancient bom 
town, built on the eaft of the river 4 
over which is a ſtone bridge; it ſend 

members to parliament, and has been, | 
divers charters from ſeveral kings, end 
with large privileges, and by its laſt, gut 
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he had 
with al 
terror, 
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RED-LE/ 
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encreaſe, 


REDOU'E 
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forts, to 
to ſecur 
contraya 
are alſo 
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+ before th 


at a dif 
garriſon | 
ſometim 
to reſiſt 
thick, w 
the ditch 


REDO UN 


above, m 


do turn ti 


| 


the 5th of king James I. it was incorpom 
a-new, by the name of bailiff and butt 
appointing the government thereof to bel 
two bailiffs, called the ſenior and juni! 
liffs, and 12 aldermen; they have alſo a i 
ſteward, who is commonly *a nobl:mal 
they have alſo two chamberlains, a Wh 
clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace; the ball 
are annually elected the firſt of Aug, 
enter upon their office the 29th of Kn 
following; the ſenior bailiff is choſe ol 
the aldermen, and the junior bailiff out | 
the freemen that have ſerved the off 
chamberlain z the market is very large wee 
on Saturday, eſpecially for hops, barley 8 
malt; diſtant from London 110 © 
and 135 meaſured miles, * 
RED FU/STIAN (S.) a nick name for 

or red port wine. 


RE D-GUM (S.) a diſorder in new - bom * 
3 . 


RE D- RA 


member e 
REDRE'SS 
Injured | 
complain 
RED-SE/A 
Ethiopian 
ca a1 
ſouth abo 
i is but ; 
is full of x 
rowneſs, 1 
therefore 
now the 
the ocean 
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foot, will 
more like 
Places ſha! 
with rock 
viſible, an 


noſe out 
iliff out! 
e office 
arge Wees 
harley, 
compos 


e for de 


- bonn a 


- ren; confiſting ef an innumerable quantſty 
| — ſmall, red-headed pimples, [that 


REDICULUS (8.) the name of a god to 


| to enter into Rome, the deſtruction whereof 


REDINTEGRATE (V.) to reſtore to make 
| REDINTEGRA'TION (S.) a renewing, mak- 
RED-LE/TTER' MAN (S.) a great obſerver 
REDOU'BLE (V.) to come again with twice | 


REDOU'/BTABLE (A.) dreaded, - feared, &c. | 
REDOU'BTS (S.) in Forttfication, ſmall, ſquare | 


REDRE'SS (V.) to relieve, or do juſtice to an 
injured perſon, to take away all cauſe ot |, 


"ED. 


} 
come jor upon'the ſkin. ö 


whom the Ramam built a temple near Rome, | 
upon the way to the gate called Capena, near 
unto which Hannibal approaching, in order 


he had ſworn, was obliged to return haſtily 
with all his army, being ſeized with a ſudden 
terror, occaſioned by horrible ſpectrums that 
appeared in the air, as if it were for the de- 
fence of the city; in the ſame place, juſt as 
Hannibal had advanced, and from whence 
he returned when he left off his enterprize, 
the Romam built a temple, which they con- 
ſecrated to this god 


. 


afreſh, to renew or begin again. 


ing up again, reſtoring, refreſhing, &c. 


of church-holydays ;'a Roman-Catholick. 


the force a perſon did any thing before, to 
encreaſe, grow greater, &c, | 


forts, to lodge corps de garde, and are uſed 
to ſecure the lines of circumvallation and 
contravallation, and the approaches; they | 
are alſo made ſometimes upon every traverſe 
of the trenches, to defend the work againſt | 
the ſallies of the beſieged; they are often 
uſed before ſtrong towns, at ſmall diſtances 
before the counterſcarp, to keep the enemy 


member called the tongue. 


complaint. 
RED-SE'A (S.) a branch of the Indian or 


Etbicpian ocean, which parts Arabia from | 


Africa and Egypt, running from north to 
fouth about 1200 miles; towards the north 
ſt is but about eight or nine miles over, and 
is full of cocks, which, by reaſon of its nar- 
towneſs, render it dangerous for ſailors, and 
therefore not much frequented, eſpecially 
now the way to the Indies is diſcovered by 
the ocean; the children of 1ſae!'s paſſing 
Over this ſea under the conduct of Miſes dry- 
foot, will make it for ever memorable ; it is 
more like a river than a ſea, and in many 
Places ſhallow, and univerſally ftrewed aver 
with rocks and ſands, ſome of which are 
Viſible, and others coves? with water ; the 


— 


at a diſtance, and cover the ſallies of the 
garriſon ; they are ſometimes greater, and |. 
ſometimes leſſer, but their parapet being not | 
to reſiſt cannon, is only eight or nine feet 
thick, with. two or three foot banks; and |' 
the ditch about the ſame breadth and depth. 
REDO UND (V.) to abound, or be over and 
above, more than enough, ſuperfluous ; alſo | 
to turn to, or light upon. * 
RED-RA G (S.) a mock name for that buſy 


RED 
veſſels uſed in this ſea are flat-bottomed ; 
there are many iſlands in it, which are not 
inhabited in the winter, the middle of the- 
water is clear, and from 25 to 50 fathoms 
deep; but the ſhores, eſpecially the eaſtern 
and weſtern, are fo full of rocks and ſhoals, 
that it is impoſſible to paſs them but by day- 
light, and with an expert pilot; the Turks 
at this day rarely ſuffer any ſhips but their 
own to paſs and repaſs on this ſea, upon ac - 
count of. the depradations made ſome time 
ago by the Portugueſe. 


7 


RED-SHANR (S.) the name of a bird. © + 
'REDU'BBERS (S.) cerrain perſons who buy | 


ſtollen cloth, knowing it to be ſo, and then 
dye of it another colour, &c. to diſguiſe it. 


REDU'CE (V.) to bring down lower, to make 


weaker, to humble, conquer, or ſubdue. © - 


REDU'CIBLE (A.) that may be changed, al- 


tered, conquered, made lefs, &c. 


REDU!CTION (S.) a bringing back again, a 
ſubduing, conquering, or changing out of one 


name or form into another; and in Arith- 
metict, is the name of a particular rule, 
which when it would change a larger ſpecies 
of coin, weight, meaſure, &e. into a lefs, 
but ſtill to retain the ſame value, multi- 
plication is uſed, and is called reduction de- 
* ſcending ; to effect which, the quantity of 
the greater name is multiplied by ſo many of 
the leſſer as makes one of the greater; as in, 
20 ſhillings, to know how many pence, that 
number being multiplied by 12, the pence in 
a ſhilling, the produtt or anſwer is 240; and 
on the contrary, a leſſer name being given 
to find how many of a greater is contained 
therein, you muſt divide the given number 
by ſo many of the leſſer as makes one of the 
greater, and the quotient is the anſwer ſought, 
and this is called reduci rom aſcending ; as if 
240 pence were given, to know how many 
ſhillings were contained therein, that num- 
ber being divided by 12, the anſwer will be 
20; in Algebra, the clearing an equation of 
fractions, and other troubleſome and ſuper- 
fluous quantities, and bringing down the 
quantities to their foveeſt terms, the tranſ- 


| | poſing of quantities from one fide to the other, 


till the quantities known poſſeſs one ſide of 

the equation, and the unknown the other, 
whereby both are known, is called reductf ton 
of equations ; in drawing of maps, figures, 
&c. it is the making them lefſer than the 
copies or originals, by the help of a feale, 
&c. and in Surgery, it is the puttitg a diſſo- 
cated or fractured bone into its proper place. 


REDU!CTIVE (A.) any thing that may be 


leſſened or decreaſed. | 
REDU'!NDANCY, REDU'NDATNESS, or 


REDUNDANCE (S.) ſuperfluity, abun- 


dance, an overflowing, &c. 5 


REDU/NDANT (A.) abounding, exceeding, 


overflowing, &c. 


REDU/PLICATE (v.) to double or fold over 


again. : 
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REF REF 


RED (3.0.6. 6 2 5 — coin, of about]; pute is ene, ; 20 whe off 
a farthin 
REED (S.) 175 1 or ftalky graſs, Frkrden (S.) i in Writing or Print, : — 
that grow in he —.— or fenny plac « mark. that ſhews where ſomething 3 
hollow Fit goring a. Jeuiſb meaſure 3 of is more fully treated of, &e. 4 a fab. hall 
yapds ap 3 inches in Leh. mitting any matter in diſpute to 5 decifion ſerve 
RE-E'D ry 95 8 of other perſons choſe on purpoſ duty 
had been * be 8 EFERENDARY (8.) 1 meant the REFO 
REEK. (V. 78 to — 7 T forth a fam maſter of 64. 956. — keeper of the ſeals of er at 
ot water, meat, 2 prince, or ch: ut now in France N 
REEK. ( (S.) » fam, mak; or vapour z alſo it means an officer of the Chancery, vie 2 
f hay or corn... ; n aw 
nee 0 722 x a am not to be able e of xecifion, and * lie; at Rong -erpt 
walk by real £2 the va- they arg, the prelates, bring before the Rome, 
Kere 1 gat ; Pope, affairs and. requeſts, or petitions for * 
R EA 5 plc erer the ſignature af right and favour, who take REFO/E 
Ke. into ſkains, | cognizance of cauſes brought beſore then, '- made 
| wy 2 * hou it a __ had ceeding go crowns of gold. | praffic 
. let the poſſe ES * REFINE, (V.) to make pure, or take 2 adorin 
a1 =o G, or RE. EN * the e droſy. from any metal, liquor; &c. ali - Oininy 
TRANCE (S .) a going or into a place | to improve the manners or morals of a peo. kingdo 
again, that a perſon was come from; and in] ple, Ec. alſo to make: critical remarks vm ihe f 
Law, to take the poſſeſſion of land, &c. | 2 matter, $9, Handle a. fubjert curiouſh ul -ythe 
that had been afligned over to another, &c, |, with jud Ne REFOR 
alſo. to carry an article to a perſon's account EFV'NING or REFI'NEMENT G.) then nen 
gain, after © nd born quote off ve diſ-] of feparating gold and filver from any othe bad pra 
Charged. metals it may be mixed with; alſo the in- REPFR A! 
RE-ESTABLISH (V. d E a perſon . upon any ſubject, by "curiouſly al „ again, 
— 2 that had put out of tically conſidering every part and by ad. REFRA/( 
ES to, 2 ſubſtracting from it. tive, is 
A (V.) among the. Sailors, is uſed for |R T (V.) among the Sailor, is to clea, the figh 
tting 2 rape through, &c. as when | mend, repair, and make a hip fit for (a ing the 
* g 
they would a fog, „Pot the rope through the vice again, after coming from a long or ln at a gie 
2 they ſay, Reeve it through the block, zardous yoynggy alſo the mending or mak- ' tents, / 
and the contrary. is to wnreeve. up again a; houſe, a coat, &c. fit kt body, 
AER (S.) the foreman, ſteward, or over- that ſervice, which before it was not. the viſib 
ſeer of a coal-pit or coal-mine, is called a |REFLE/CT (v.) to beat or caſt back the n the thing 
2 the bailiff of a manor or of light or heat; alſo to ſpeak. ae 20 1 0 
franehiſ of a perſon, by cenfuring or ſpeaking ill of bording 
e (v.) to run or examine any] him ; alſo to think, ponder, conſider, of greatly a 
We. - | meditate ſeriouſly upon a thing. refraGien 
RE- ys ) a ſecond extent made REFLECTION or REFLENXION (8. ther the thick 
upon lands or 83 upon complaint turning back of rays of heat or light, bf "3, the g 
made that the firſt extent was 2 ex- ; firiking upon a hard body; alſo that = which re: 
tio den of the mind, whereby a perſon veglt "the horize 
REFF/CTION (S.) any meal or matter of _ conſiders the foaveral circumſtances of u a9 in the 
2 and * to refreſh a wearied] object or affair, by means whereof the ſert- ours, an 
— 28 G9) end mf AN np ing woe te m—_— nr gp 
R 'CTIV ES ivening, comforting, | regulated and orme , croſs, per 
refreſhing 2 proper for weak RKEFlEXITLTTI or REFLE!/XIBLENEY REFRAGS 
5 perſons. (S.) the nature, condition, or circumſtance Oppoſed, '\ 
REFE/CTORY or REFE!CTUARY (S.) a}. a thing, that renders it capable of refiexion, ſaid. 
common hall or dining-room, eſpecially in | REFLOW (V. Yto roll or flow back agaln, REFRAI'N 
a m , college, &c. where the friars, | RE'FLUX or REFLU'/XION (S.) prind any thing, 
nuns, ſcholars, &c. eat all 1 ther. ſpoke of the tide flowing back again 2 from the e 
5 REFEL (V.) to confute, di prove, or de- is come to its full height, commonly REFRANG! 
monſtrate by plain arguments the falſity, the ebbing of the tide.  - NESS (S.) 
þ- or diſadvantage of any pro- REFO'RM (V.) to mend, new-mould, uf, Nuran 
tify a perſon or thing, eſpecially ne ERA NO 
AER (V.) to ſend back to another perſon, bringing perſons over from a wicked, = — be re 
to quote a particular paſſage of a » &c. fligate life, to ſobriety and regularity ; i in Anh 
"alſo to fabmit a, matter in diſpute to the 2 it is to reduce a * of men, checking, y 
judgment and determination of others. by diſbanding the whole, and 7 t is a — 
fr (8. ) one to whom a matter in dic | ("vg to an 


= 


* 
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REFRAGABLE (A.) any thing chat may be 


and men into other bodies, or only 
breaking 4 part, and keeping the reſt. © 
REFORMA/DO (s.) an officer whoſe company 
'or troop is broke, and he cofitinued only in 
half-pty 3 in a Sbipz it is a gentlemati who 
ſerves as a volunteer; in order to learn the 
duty bf an officer. FE) SLA Tee 1 
REFOR MA/TION (S.) the act of reforming 
or amending abuſes, errors, &c. and in an 
' eſpecial manner is ſpoke bath of the time 
and act of the Proteſtants ſeparating from, 
and forſaking of the ſeveral notorious abuſes 
-erept into, and practiſed by the church of 
Rome, particularly the univerſal reformation 
REFORMED (A.) amended, reclaimed, new- 
or formed ovet agal | 


REFORMED (.) thoſe who have lefg off the || 
practice of worſhipping ſaints and angels, of 
. Aenäng indulgences, 


adoring the hoft, diſp julgene 
ouming the ſupremacy of the pope in foreign 


kingdoms, praying for the dead, and ſeveral | 
rides Epe practices; and now called | 


by the general name of Proteſtants. 


neſs to niſde 
bad practices to be left off. ao: 


REFRACT tv.) ts tet, ſorce; or beat back || 
and Perſpec- | 


„ again, * , 0g es 
REFRA'CTION (S.) in er ; 
tive, is that diverkity'6 ape and ener of 


the fight which happens in our contemplat- | 


ing the ſtars; or ing 'bodies or objects 
at a great diſtance; either by optick inftru- 
ments, or any other injgrpoſtd . 
body, - ben thereby the rays or ſpecies of 


the viſible object are broken, and repreſent | 


the things otherwiſe than in truth they are, 
26 h evident by looking- 


g to-their greater denfty or rarity | 


| reatly alter the object; the general cauſe of 
refraiens is the obliquity bf the fight, and 
the thickneſs of the air; which the thicker it 


"8, the greater will be the refraction; for 


which reaſon! the ſun} moon, br ſtars nearer 

'the horizon ate moſt obnoxious to it; where- 

'a5 in the metidian- the air is freer from va- 

- pours, and Conſequently tlearer, 9 

REFRAVCTORY 4 rn, 
L 


ae, withſtood, contradicted; or gain- 


- 


REFRAIN (V.) to with-hold or abſtain from 


any thing, to bridle or keep one's {elf back | 


from the doing any thing; to forbear. 
or REFRANGIBLE- | 
88 (S.) the liableneſs ity of bei 
—— 5 wo br prone e 
REFRA'NGIBLE {A.) that js capable of, or 
may be refracted. 5 
REFRENA/TION (S.) a eurbing, ſtopping, 
checking, with-holding, &c. and in Afirolegy, 
t 13 a ſort of weakening to a planet, by its 


fore it comes up to it becomes retrogra 
that nothing ſignified by the former conjunc- 
tion will be effected. 

REFRESH (V.) to recruit fainting or tired 
| "ſpirits, to renew broken or loſt matters, to 


blase, which ac- | 


ivy to an aſpect with another, which be- 


R E F. 


de, fo 


comfort and relieve travellers in hot or ſultry 


weather; to water, invigorate, and improve 


ground, gardens, or flowers, &c, 


REERE/SHMENT (S.) arecruiting, renewing, 
or enlivening perſdns or things grown faint, 
or languid, by reaſon of heat, labour, 


, &g; © | 
REFRFCERATE (V.) to make cool. 
REFUGE (S.) a place or perſon of ſafety and 


protection from danger or puniſhment; a- 


mong the Jews, in order to provide for the 


ſecu:ity of thoſe, who by chance, and with- 
out any defign, ſhould happen to kill a man, 
in whatever manner it ſhould ke, God com 
manded Moſes to appdint fix cities for fuch to 
retire to, and have time to prepare for their 
defence before the judges, and to be protect- 
ed from the fury of the deceaſed's relations, 


; | rote three on each ſide the river of Jordan, which 
REFORMER (s.) one who makes it his bu- 
| edrrect miſdemeanors, and cauſe | 


ſerved not only for the H:br#ws, but for all 
ſtrangers alſo. that ftould dwell in their coun- 
try; they were eommanded alfo, as their na+ 
tion and people ſhould encreaſe, fo they ſhould 
add three cities of refuge to the other fix ; 
Maimomides affirms, that not only theſe but alſo 
all the 48 cities appointed for the habitation 
of the prieſts and Levites were cities of r9- 
Fuge, with this difference only, that thoſe 
cities appointed by the law, were abliged to 


receive and lodge all thoſe that fled thither 


for nothing; but theſe might accept or refuſe 
them as they pleaſed; and upon what con- 
ditions they thought fit; the temple of the 
Lord, and eſpecially the altar of burnt-offer- 
ings, enjoyed the privilege of being an aſy-. 
lum ;* thoſe who took ſanctuary here, were 
preſently brought before the judges, and 
if found guilty of wilful murder, they were 
forced away even from the altar, and put to 
death without the temple; but if innocent, 
they were ſent to one of the cities of refuge, 
under the prote&ion, of a guard; that the 


acceſs to theſe cities might be eaſy, the roads 


were to be kept conſtantly in good repair, 


and were to be at leaſt 42 feet broad; and 


if there were any croſs- roads, a poſt was ſet 
up to direct to the city of . fuge; after a 
perſon's trial was over, and innocence ap- 
peared, he was to ſtay a while here, as it 
were in baniſhment, till the death” of the 
then high-prieft, and if he ventured to go 
away before, the relations of the deceaſed, 
called the avenger of blood, ht ſafely 
kill him, but not af erwards, if he ſaid his 
full time; the Greeks and Romans had alſo 
their aſylums or places for refuge, and the 
Chrifiian church, in imitation of the Feevr 
temple, had their churches ſacred, and: by 
the favour of the emperors Gratian, Valenti- 
nian, and Theodofins the Great, thoſe who by 
F" L their 
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; REFU/SAl. (S.) Aa denial, rejection, or . 


* 


enjoy the revenues of biſhopricks and arch- 


REG 

their own authority ſhould go into a church 
and fetch out a perſon that had taken ſanctu- 
ary. there, were condemned to  baniſhment, 
whipping, the loſs of hair and beard, &c. 
Honorius and Theodsfius the Younger command- 
ed they ſhould be puniſhed as if guilty of trea- 
ſon ; but theſe privileges ſoon introduced ſuch 
inconveniencies, that certain crimes were not 
to be protected; Juſtinian allowed all wilful 
- murderers, adulterers, raviſhers, &c, might 
be forced away; but future ages have left diſ- 
mal accounts of the church's extending this 
ower, which by the Reformation is now F 
wholly aboliſhed out of all pro: eſtant coun- 

i1r1es, | 
REFUGEE! (S.) any one that goes or flies tc 
another for ſafety or protection, from the 
power or puniſhment of another; and par- 
_ ticularly apphed to thoſe Fr. nch proteſtants 
that came over into Ex and to icreen them- | 
| ſelves from the tyranny of I ezvrs XIV. kinę 


of France, over their perſons and conſciences. RECGENERA “T ION (S.) a being born again; 


REFU'/LGENT' (A.) bright, glorious, ſhining | 
like: the ſun at noon-day.. . . | 
REFU'LGENTNESSor REFU/LGENCY(S.). 
ſplendor, brightneſe, ſhiningneſs, c. 
REFU/ND (V.) to pay back money that has 
been extorted wrongfully from perſons. 


compliance with a propoſal or requeſt madc; 


dap ett nn 
REFU'SE (V.) to deny compliance with a re- 


queſt made, to reject a propoſal, ææcc. r 
REITGIBLE (A.) that may be ruled, governed, 


RE'FUSE (S.) the ſediment of liquor or me- 
tals, the waſte, drofs, or leaſt valuable part 
of any thing. 
REFUTA'TIOd 
ration that an argument advanced by an- 
other was falſe, abſurd or irhprobable, &c. 


REFU'TE (V.) to prove a perſon is in the 


wrong, to convict, of falſhood, or im roba- 
bility. 45 
REGAIN 
RYGAL (A.) ſoincthing pertaining to 4 King 
or queen, Po 
REGA'LE (V.) to treat, .refreſh, feaſt, or en- 
ferta'in magnificently, _ Ws. 
REGA LE (S.) a great or princely feaſt 3; alſo 
the right Which the king of France hath to 


(V.) to get or recover that which 


biſhopricks. and vacant ſees, till the biſhop 
er archbiſhop bath taken his oath to the 
King, and it be regiſtered in the chamber of 
acccunts at Paris; the king alſo during the 


vacancy of t e ſee, names perſons to offi- 


ciate i; the prebendaries and other dignities, 


and in whatever benefices are in the gift of 
the biſhops or archbiſhops, except cures of 


pariſhes, » 7 
REGA!LIA (S.) the rights or enſigns of roy- 
alty belonging to kings, quee ne, &c. 


REGA'LITY (S.) the royalty, ſtate, grandeur, | je grits 
| ' FRE'GISTER (s.) ſometimes ſignifies the b. 


and maynificence of a king, queen, &c. 
REGARD (V.) to look upon, to have a par- 


n.! . , e . | 
JS.) a conviction or demon- 


REGA/RDANT (A.) in er gen el 


REGARDED ((A.) eſteemed, valued, reſpedt- 
REGA RDER (S.) an obſerver of what he is 
| king's foreſt, who is obliged upon oath to 


REGA/RDFUL (A.) mindful, careful, con- 
REGA/RDLESS (A.) thoughtleſs, unconcern- 


RE/GENCY (S.) the government of a king- 
dom by/ ſeveral lords, &c. during the ab- 


REGE'NERATE (v.) to be born again, b 


REGE/RMINATE (V.) to bud or ſpring out 


| 


FRE/GICIDE. (s.) a murderer of. a king ar 


= 


q 


1 


RE'GENT (S.) the perſo that governs a kings 


RE/GENT, or RE!/GNANT (A.) gen 


W 4 T0 


to thoſe creatures that turn their 
towards their tails, &c. 


to look 


ed, or looked upon with tenderneſs, &c, 


about, &c. alſo an officer belonging to the 


look after it, and enquire of all offences an 
defaults that have been committed by the fo. 
reſters or others, 


cerned for, or thoughtful of any thing, 


ed, negligent, &c. 


— 


ſence or minority. of a king or queen, &c, 


be renewed, amended, or called back from 
ſome practices that were not lawful. 


and in Scripture is uſed in two ſenſes, 1, For 
that ſpiritual birth we receive at baptiſm, 2, 
For that new life expected at the general te- 
ſurrection. | t 


# 


dom during the abſence or minority of 3 
king, queen, &c.". 


reigning, commanding, , ruling, &c. 


a ſecond, time. 


commanded, or eafily kept in order, 


queen. . WOES 130 2814 
RE'GIMEN or REIOIMENT (S.) regularity, 
rule, government, &c. in Grammar, thole 
caſes or variations of a noun directed or go 
verned by a verb; and in Phy/ich, it is tht 
manner or way of a-perſon's orciaary living 
or of the phyſician's preſeription to beharen 
live, in reſpect of cating, drinking, &c. 
RE'GIMENT. (S.) in an Army, is 2 bod d 
ſeveral troops of horſe, or companies of 
foot, and commanded  by..a colonel, 
number whereof has never yet been 1 
jutely ſettled, but is in ſome, places, ut 
at ſome times more, and in and at othen 
leſs, r n 5 
REGIME/NTAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
a reęiment, as a ſoldier's cloaths, arms, & 
to diſtinguiſh him, &c. E 
RE'/GION (S.) a country, coaſt, quart, c. 


particular diviſion of the heavens or wag 


t 


REGISTER (V.) to enter, write down, 
cord or memorandum any thing, if 
the preſent ſtate or | circumſtances te 

may be hereafter eaſily turned to or knoun; 
in Printing, it is ſo to order a form and _ 
as to fall exactly one upon another wis 
folded up into books. 


record, or book wherein the N 


ticular reſpect for; to conſider, &c. 


ö 


exactne 
accordi 


RE'/GUL. 


who lis 
certain; 


REGUL, 


rights, 


REGULA 


in order 


REGULA 


in Cl-cþ. 
lance of 
up and 
lum; al 
to ſet ot] 
any perſc 
Perſons 2 
Eder, 


\ 
| REG. 

- any thing is minuted or entered down; anc 
ſometimes it means the officer or perſon, 
who has that charge; in Chynufry, it is à 
contrivance to increaſe or diminiſh the heat 
of a furnace by drawing out or ſhutting in 

an iron plate, whereby a greater or leſſer 

degree of air is let in or ſhut out, &c. alſo 
an inner part of a letter-founder's mould, 
whereby he enlarges or leſſens it, fit. for a 
larger or ſmaller matrice for a larger or 
_ ſmaller ſized letter. | 


REGISTRY (S.) on office to keep or pre- 
ſerve records, eſpecially thoſe relating to 


proceedings in Chancery, or ſpiritual courts 
alſo the rolls or books themſelves, | 

REGRA'TER or REGRA'TOR (S.) a fore- 
ſtaller of a market; alſo one that ſells poo is 
in the ſame market he bought them ; alſo a 
retailer or ſeller in ſmall parcels of thoſe 
goods he bought by wholeſale or in large 
parcels, BY 

REGRE'SS (V.) to return or go back again. 

REGRET {V.) to be unwilling, or againſt 

doing a thing, to grieve after, or mourn for 
the loſs of a perſon or thing. 

REGRE'T (S.) ſorrow, grief, reluctaney, un- 
"willingneſs, xc. 

-REGULAR (A.) orderly, ſober, diſereet, 
according to good rule, order, or man- 
ners. 

Regular Bodies, in Geometry, are certain 


ſolids, 'whoſe ſurfaces are made up of regu- 


lar and equal figures, and whoſe ſolid anę les 
are all equal, the number whereof is five, 
called a tetrahedron, hexahedron, octahe- 
dron, dodecahedron, and the icoſihedron. 
| Regular Curves, any of the cenick ſee- 


tions, 


Regulay Figures in Wnt 1 are ſuch 2d | 
ar 


are equilateral and equiangular; to know 


which, ſet one foot of a compaſs in th 1 


eenter of the figure, and extend the otl e. 
to one of its angular points, and ſweep it 
all round, and it will exactly touch all th 
other angles; but if it does not, then it i 

an Irregular figure. | EF 


RE'GULARNESS or REGULARITY (S.)| 


exaQneſs, orderlineſs, the being or behavin 

according to rule and reaſon, &c. | 
REGULARS (S.) monks or religious perſons, 

who' live a tetired, rigid life, according to 


* 


certain rules, c. n 
RE'GULATE (v.) to put in order, ſet td: 
richts, govern, or keep in order. I 


REGULAITION(S.) a putting Feine 


in order, or to rights. "os | 
REGULATOR (S.) in Mechanicks, eſpecially 
in C/'ck-making, is a ſmall ſpring to the ba- 
lance of a watch, or a nur to draw or ſcrew 
vp and down at the bottom of the pendu- 
lum; alſo a clock made and ſet on purpoſe 
to ſet other clocks and watches by, &c. alſe 
any perſon that has the power or ſkill.to ſet 
P'rlons and things to rights that are out of 


eder. In the Jerviſh Temple, the regulator 


— 


R E · 

of the lots was a conſiderable poſt or oſſice, 
deſigned that there might be a proper diftri- 
bution of the holy offices; for the ſervice of 
the temple was directed by cafting lots 
according to the weekly courſes of the ſa- 
cerdotal order ; the prieſts, who were in the 
waiting week, were obliged to put on their 
| habits $- now, that every one might under- 
ſtand his buſineſs, they were all thrown into 
a circle, and when thus ranged, the regu- 
lator took off the cap of any one of them 
as he thought fit, and put it upon his own 
head, which was a fign that they were to 
begin to reckon in their Crawing of lots 
from this perſon ; afterwards they agreed 
upon ſuch a number, as they thought ſuffi- 
cient to manage the whole ſeryice, and like- 
wiſe for the ſettling of the lots; 'vpon this 
they drew lots four times; the firſt was to 
chnſe thoſe who were to clean and prepare 
the altar, and to make the fire ; the ſecond 
was to pitch upon thoſe that were to ma- 
nage the ſacrifices; the third choſe perſons 
to offer the incenſe; and the fourth was for 
ſuch as. were to lay the parts of the ſacrifice 

upon the fl rn get > 
RE'GULUS (S.) among the Chymifts, is the 
pureſt part of a metal, which in or after 
melting, ſettles at the bottom of the crucible 
after the drofs is evaporated or ſcummed off 
from the top; alſo among the Aſtronomers, 
it is the name of a ſtar of the firſt magnitude 


( 


Z 
1 


in the ce nſtellation Les. c 


REGU/RGITATE (v.) to ſwallow a thing 
; over or down again, SEL» Ae 1 
IREHE ARS. AL (S.) the repeating or ſpeaking 


over again a report, diſcourſe, &c. alſo the 
trying or private practiſing of players or 
mu ſicians of a play or concerto before they 
venture to play or act it openly upon the 
Raps. fant 22, 1 
REHEA'RSE (V.) to ſay by heart, to repeat, to 
tell or relate; alſo to try or repeat a thea- 
trical performance over ptivately, to ſee whe- 
ther each perſon is perſect in his part. 
REJE/CT (V.) to refuſe, caſt off, or away; 
to ſlight, deſpiſeg difregard, &c. 
REJECTABLE (A,) liable to, or thet may be 
rejected, deſpiſed, tutned away, caſt off, 
3 | | 
REJE'CTION (S.) a deſpairing, caſting away, 
a refuſing to have or continue, &c, 


REIGN (V.) to rule or govern as the ſupream 


maꝑiſtrate of a nation or people; alſo to 
conquer, ſubdue, or maſter z alſo the uni- 
verſal affect ing all perſons like a common 
dale . 
REIMBA{RK (V.) to go into a ſhip again, in 
order to go to ſome foreign country from 
- whence a perſon was come ſome time be- 
fore; in Hunting, it is ſaid of a deer when 
he returns to his lodge again. 
REIMBARKA'TION (S.) the returning or 
going on ſhip board again, &c, 
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REIMBA'RKED (A.) ſhipped, or ſent on] | RELAPSED PERSO 


board a ſhip again. ; 
REIMBA'TTLED (A.) regulated, or put in 
company had been broken or ſcattered by the 
enemy, &c, 9 | 


 REIMBU'RSE (V.) to repay a perſon any f 


charges he had been at. 


REIMPRE'SSION (S.) a making a mark over | 


again, in wax or other matter, that was 
worn out; alſo the printing of a book, 
pamphlet, &c. over again. 


REINFE'CTED (A.) one that is infected with 


any noiſome diſeaſe, either of body or mind, | 


after he has been once cure. | 
' REINFO'/RCE (V.) to recruit or add new 
ſtrength, power, or force to a perſon, army, 
or cauſe, FFF 
REINFO'RCEMENT (S.) an addition of new 
ſtrength by ſending recruits of men, ſhips, 
ammunition, &c. to an army, city, Ko. 
REINGA'GE (V.) to enter into a buſineſs, 
party, or affair again, after a perſon, had 
J OS 
REINS (S.) thoſe leather ſtraps that a rider 
bolds in his hands, faſtened to the curb or 
bit of a horſe's bridle, to govern or turn the 

| horſe which way the rider pleaſes; alſo that 
part of a human or animal's body, whoſe 
office is to ftrain the urine into the pelvis or 
baſon, and cauſe it to run through the ure- 
ws into the bladder. 12 : 
EINSTA'TE (V.) to put a perſon, place, or 
thing in LAM '4 ale Los or condition 
they, were in formerly. g. 
REJOICE or REJOY'CE (v.) to expreſs 
great pleaſure or ſatisfaction at the hearing 
br enjoying any thing; alſo to pleaſe, make 


me „ ͥelight, or ſatisfy a perſon. ; 


REJOIN (V.) to mend à thing that was ſplit 
or broken, by gluing or otherwiſe joining it; 


again; alſo to reply or anſwer to an objegtion 


or allegation made by another. | 
REJOVNDER (S.) an anſwer or exception t 
a replication, eſpecially in law-matters,* * 
REJOFNTING (S.) the new ſhooting or fit- 
ting the joints or edges, of boards that make' 
liquor caſks, &c. which are either broke by 
bad uſage, ſhrunk by the weather, &c. alſo 
te filling up of joints or courſes of ſtones 
or bricks with freſh mortar, where time or 
weather had wore them away, | | 
REVTERATE (V.) to repeat or do the fame 
words or actions over again. 
REJUVYENE/SCENCE or RE IUVENE“- 
= SCENCY (s.) a recruiting or growing young, 
ſtrong, or vigorous again. 
RELAPSE (V.) to fall or ſlide back again int 
© diſeaſe of body or error of mind, called by 
the church hereſy. i 1 
RELA'PSE or RELA'/PSING (S.) the falling 
back, or becoming ſick again by reaſon of 
cold, &c. alſo the returning to and proſeſſ- 
ing of the ſame opinions that a perſon” thro?) 


fear or other preſent motives had ſeemingly; 
TT noel TOY 


A'PSED TRSONs (s.) in the Churc 
Rome, axe ſuch as return to hereſy after ei- 


ther confeſſing the fact, legal conviftion, ot 


order of battle again, after an army or] 


publick abjuration ; theſe by the council of 
Tarraton axe ſentenced to confinement, but 
the council of Narbonne delivers them over 
to the civil magiſtrate for capital puniſh- 
ment, which rule the court of Inquiſition 
follows ; a penitent, in this condition, after 
his humble requeſt, having received the fi- 
crament, if he be a prieſt, or of any rel. 
gious order, is firſt degraded, and his head 
ſhaven ; then he is pronounced relapſed, and 


notwithſtanding his repentance, he is haled 
out of the ecclefiaſtical. court, and delivered 
to the civil magiſtrate, with this clauſe of 


pretended compaſſion, That the church will 
make uſe of* her intereſt, that the rigour of th 


' ſentence may be moderated, and ſhort of death; 
after this, the biſhop and ene ſen 


ſome perſons of character to acquaint hin 


he muſt die, to confirm him in the orthody 


faith, and exhort him' to patience, and aftet 


ſentence paſſed, they go along with him, W 


the place of execution, pray with him, and 
never leave him till he has fiffered, which i 


by being 'firſt hanged till he is dead, and 


then burnt ; but thoſe who continue obſi- 
nate are burnt alive; as for thoſe who abe 
hereſy, it is yet undetermined what they 


hall do with them, and therefore ſome ar 


of opinion, the pope ought to be con- 
Fulted, how ſuch an one ought to be dak 


with. x | | 
RELA/TE (V.) to tell a ſtory, repeat or p 
an account of any thing ſeen or heard; ah 
do belong to the ſame family, or be of the 


fame blood or kindred. 


RELATIONS.) a repetition or rehearſal 
any affair, of buſineſs, hiſtory,” or matter d 


fact; alſo a perſon that is of kin to another 
as a father, child, brother, couſin, &c, alb 
the mutual reſpect or 1egard of habitude thi 
is hetween any two or more things. 


RELATIVE (A.) ſomething that belongs ot 
relates to another. 8 1 
RELA'TORS (8) in Hunting, are thoſe thi 


ſand advantageouſly to ſhoot or dart a ft 


boar, or other creature that is hunted. 
RELA'X (V.) to looſen, unbind, flacken, ye 


comply, or give way. 


JRELAXA'TION (S.) a flackening, yieking 


giving way, Kc. alſo a ceſſation cr reſt; 
in Szrgery, it is an overſtraining of a muſ 


cle, tendon, "nerve, &c. by a fall, ortt- 
reaching, or lifting too great a weight; It 
A gal Senſe, it is a difcharge or releaſe, 


RELEASE (V.) to free, ſet at liberty, oh 
a perſon go from confinement or puniſpmen 


either perſonal or pecuniary. 


RELEAISE or RELEA'SEMENT (S.) fen 


term for a deed or inſtrument, by v. 
actions, titles, - eſtates, &c. are ſometms 


| extinguiſhed, annulled, tranſmitted, abt 


ed or enlarged ; alſo a freeing or * 


2 piece 


jelding, 


RELIE'VE (V.) to comfort, help, aſſiſt, or 


| RELIE'VO or RELIFF (S.) a term in Carv- 
mim or Sculpture, for all ſuch works as ftand | - 


REL 
liberty from priſon, os all aRiops or claims 
ALLENT v.) 9 become ſoft, compaſſionate, 


compliable, Cc. tn have pity, 49 repent, of 


what 18 pait. 


aft, _ 
LENTNESS (A.) cruel, obſtigate, pity- 
1 ef, without all zenderneſs, or 


leſs, mercileſs 


tion of ſome, oh the artiſioe, coyetouſneſs, 


and int 
working of miracles to, ſt iſed to the 
r 


tries very {paringl 


lehre, being forbid here in England by ſcre- 


ral ſtatutes, 


RELICT (S.) the widow, of ſome married 


man that is dead; in the Joi economy, 
if the deceaſed had no children by the wife, 
and ſhe was of an age, or otherwiſe likely to 
have children, the brother, or other near 
kinſman of the deceaſed, was to marry her; 
and, if he zefuſed, there was a mark of in- 
famy f upon him, but dowagers of their 
kings or prieſts were not ſubject to this law; 
among the Romans, widows were not per- 
mitted to marry till a year after the deceaſe 
of the huſband, without ſpecial lease of the 
magiſtrate, and thoſe who did were both 


branded with a mark of infamy, and alſo 


fined, | | 
RELIEF (S.) comfort, help, or any kind of 
charitable aſſiſtance given to ns in any 
ſort of want or diſtreſs; in the court of 
Chancery, it is an order ſued out for the dif; 
ſolving contracts, &c. upon account of their 
deing unzuſt, unreaſonable, or exceedingly 
pejudicial, &c. among the Hunters, it is the 
place where w ng In * K 
ing; in 07a , * ] 3 £o | 
any figure — — is ſo calle l. 


ſypply perſons in any fort of diſtreſs, trouble, 
or affliction; in War, it is the bringing freſh 
men to do the ſervice or duty of thoſe who 
have been a conſiderable time at the work. 


out aboyg the plane or ground whereon they 
are made, which is differently named, ac- | 
cording as it is done; ſo when a figure is: 
made repreſenting nature, it is called aka, or 
high relief; but when it comes but a little: 
Way out from the ground, as the head upon 
a piece of coin, it is then called baſſo-relicus, | 
Se. in Architecture, it is the projecture of 
ay of the mouldings; and in Painting, it is 
the regular and bold diſpoſition of the lights. 
and ſhades, that when the picture is viewed 


at a proper diſtance, che figures and foliages 


R 


ſeem detached bs. wa 
ring ont fi * W 


* 


\ 


— 


REL 
ELVGION (S.) is properly that awful 
rence and pure worſkip-that is due to the ſu- 
pream Avdthor of all beings, pry bs 
though it is very often abuſed, and applied 
to the ſuperſtitious adorations too commonly 
. 
4 ans, to ide 2s 
the „ c. Th 7 FS * 
4 ht grons o Europe. | ae inquiſitio n 
ſo great an OD in Taly, and the iſles 
bouts, that 20 hereticks are publickly 
wed to dwell there, and all are called ſy 
as diſown the pope for 


3 and refuſe 
to ſubmit to all the ſuperſtitions of the church 


of Reme; only ſome Ferus are tolerated, and 
for that they pay a tribute to the pop 

throughout the eeclefiaſtical territories z the 
Henetians tolerate no Jetos; in Anke , a few 
profeſſors of the religion of the Greek church 
are allowed Sicily, Sartinia, and Make, per- 
mit no proſeſſion, but that of the Rowtan= 
Catholicks ; Dalmatia is partly poſleſſed by 
the Venetiant, and partly by the Turks ; the 
republick of Raguſa pay tribute to the Turks, 
but are of the Nemiſb church, ani have an 
archbiſhop of their on; the iſlanders of 
Corfu, though ſubje@ to the Venetiant, are of 
the Creek church; the iſle of Candia is now 
under the dominion of the Turks, but beſides 
Aa bometant, there are Roman-Catbalicks, 
Greeks and ut, who pay tribute for their 
Uderty; in —— and Portugal the inquiſition 
is ſo rigid, that none but Nomuniſis are tole- 
rated; in France they are univerfally Roma- 
u, and alſo in all thoſe parts of the Ne- 
therlarnds that belong to France or Spain; in 
the ſtates of Holland, the reformed religion 
following Calvin is moſt univerſal, though all 
other opinions are tolerated, whet ws, 
Papifts, Lutherans, &c. only the Papifts are 
not allowed the open and publick exerciſe of 
their religion; but the others are allowed to 
build ſynagogues, churches, &c. at Geneva, 
the reformed religion is general; of the thir- 
teen Sew/ſs cantons, five are Romaniffs, viz. 
Uri, Switz, Onder wall, Luce v, and Zurick; 
alſo the generality, of Sou/ern ; the others ei- 
ther Ca/znniftsor Zuinglians, and in moſt a 


mixture of Roamaniſts and Reformed 3 the 


Vaudois and Griſons partly Reformed, and 
partly Catholicks ; the Valtoline all Catho- 

ick3 ; Germany has almoſt as many profeſs 
ſions as there are princes, ſtates, and free ci- 
ties, but the emperor is a Raman-Catbolick 3 
but Lutberaniſm is moſt countenanced by au- 
chority; Calviniſm is moſtly profeſied in the 
Palatinates, in the country of Haſe, the 
dutchy of Wirtemberg, and the Hans Tune 3 
Hungary is partly Roman Catholicks, and part 
ly km and a great number of Arians 3 


Poland is generally Catholicks, excepting in 


Lower-Poland about Lublin, Pruſſia and Li- 


_ wonia, towards the Baltick-Sea, where there 


are many Proteftants, and in the provinces 


bordering upon Hungary, Morawia, and yr 


YFy4 


RR IL. 


a; and thoſe advancing towards the South j churches and monaſteries in it; 2 
and Levant are generally of the Greek church ; | biſhop of this iſle hath under bi 3 1 
Tranfiluania has all ſorts, but feweſt of the] ſbops of the Ef- Budier, and here the nai. the don 
Romanifis 3 Swedeland and Denmark follow | ſition exerciſes its tyranny againſt al that eee 
the Aug ſburgh confeſſion, and are commonly they call apoſtates; but A. meniam out mo 
called Lutherans ;, in Greut-Britain and Ve-“ MN, and Banyan are ſuffered N * . 

land, and the territories thereunto belonging, there according to their religio wi kribute | 

"Za Rpt f Sion, beſides inhabite 
the reformed religion is univerſally eſtabliſh- | Arabs, Perfians, and Abyſſines, who part lis 
eq, and in England and Treland the Epiſcopal | follow Chriſtianity, and 2 rtly the Mori Religt 

: 2 is obſerved; but in Scerland, | Mabometaniſm ; the people of Calecut gene by Moo: 
Preſbytery, tho in all there is the indulgence | rally believe in God, Creator of a 2 

of other perſuaſions publickly allowed, ex- earth; but they imagine him to be idle, and f Wo 
cept the Papiſts; the Maſcovites follow the | affirm it is an evil angel thit govems t one to 
Greek church, and though they have a patri- | world; they pay divine honours to this : Chr Man 
arch at Moſcow, yet they acknowledge the] gel, and call fm. Dum, and alſo to en . 
church of Conflartinople 3 the Morduo s, that] other imaginary and falſe deities ; the king. 7. 101 
are, upon dhe frontizrs of Muſcouy, circum- } Cem of Narfingua pradlſes the fame ſup ts have 
ciſe like the Jus and Turks, though in other] ſtitions, and have abundance of ker ſ _ 
citcumſtances they are not of their religion, | temples built in honour of their demons; 2 

nor are they profeſſed Chriſtians or idolaters the king of Golconda foliows the religion d the Port 
but live according to the laws. of nature, | the Perſians, but the people are groſs idolz eb f 
and W one God, Creator ef the] ters; the main land of India beyond the Ts * 
world, to whom they offer the firſt fruits of] Ganges is poſſeſſed by divers idolatrous prin- tives of 

all that they gather, and caſt them up to] ces; the peninſula of the ſame Indis on the is one C 

Wards heaven; Crim Tartary profefſes Maho- | eaſt fide of the gulf, is alſo a country wher but they 
metaniſm, there are alſo. among them ſome | they worſhip idols and falſe gods, the chief 1 
Fews and Roman-Cat boiicks, to whom they | | whereof are Siam, Tonguin, Lao, and Pau; to bring 
give toleration upon their paying tribute; the king of Siam permits the exerciſe of al is peoplec 

Turkey generally profeſſes Mabometaniſm, * ſorts of religion, and thews particular mats ing only 

but JerZos and Chriſtians are tolerated in| of eſteem to Chriſtianity ; the peninſula d | Hope = 
many places, particularly thoſe of the-Gr-et | Malaca is a dependant upon Sram, but the dom of 

. church, vno have a patriarch at Cenſanti-] | greateſt part of it is poſſeſſed by the H. the king 

ople, whoſe juriſdiction. extends as far as andert, who grant liberty of conſcience to and diver: 
Alia Miner or Nat«lia, \- I all merchants trading among them; ther vince of 
Religions of Aſia, | In Turkiſh: Afia, Ma-| are many Roman-Catholicks-in the kingdoms maſters ; 
bometan ſm is uppermoſt, though other opi- | of Tonquin and Lao, where the Jeſuits preach; Evrgliſh, 
nions are tolerated; the Greeks have two pa- the people of P:gu are ſo addicted to idol places up! 
triarchs here, one at Atioch, the other at] try, that all attempts of converting them have habi 
Feruſalem; in this empire principally are thoſe] | Chriſtianity have hitherto proved fruitleſs; endeavour 

called Armenians, Georgians, Neſtcrians, Ja-] the Chineſe are idolaters, but Chriſtianity b Negroes n 

' eobites, and Marenites; there are alſo ſome | tolerated among them, and the Jeſuits har monies of 

*  Roman-Catholicks, Sabcars, Coptes, and a| divers churches there; there are allo a great habitants 

II great number of Turi the Roman-Cathclicks 4 number of Fexos, who have their ſynagogues metans ; tl 
are for the moſt part French and Venetian] by the permiſſion of the emperor of Cin; of the C 

- merchants, who are aſſiſted by the Franciſcan Tartary is ſubject to divers princes, the chief Fudaiſm a 
monks, whoſe common reſidence is at Feru- | of whom is the great Cham, ſome of the the puref 
ſalem and Bethlehem ; in Perfia,” Mabome:a- | ſovereigns are Mahometans, others are Pagans heathen i, 

- niſm, according to the ſect of Ai, is the na- and idolaters; there are alſo N:foriam and Monomotaf 

tional religion, but all ſtrangers have liber- | ae, but ſuch as obſerve but litt e of the Chriſtianit 
ty of conſcience, ſo that there are all ſorts of | law of Moſes 3 idolatry reigns in Fopan, and Rel gion 

1 Cbriſtiam, Jews, Banyans, and other idola-{* fince the petſecution of Ticeſama, 41 rance, is 
ters; Arabia is ſubject to the grand ſeign'or | ed there in 1630, the Chriſtians have had n0 the greate! 
and Mabomeran princes, u ho pe: mit Chriſti- church in that country, though they formerly to the king 
ans to live there, who have built a famous | had; the Plilifpine iſlands Lelong ib te Helland, a 
monaſtery upon Mount Sinai, poſſeſſed by the] king cf Spain, who gives liberty of con the reſped 
. Caloyers or religious Grecks of the order of ence to al thoſe of the country who it dear, and 

St. Baſil; the empire of Megu! in India i] idolaters, and to divers Indian Cbincſi; Serage-, 1 
- ſubje& to a M. bametan prince of the ſect of iſles of Sanda, called Fara and Su matru, N others, ha 
A; in this dominicn there are many idula- |. inhabited by people addicted to jdolattyj | Cept thoſe 

* trous heathens, and alfo ſome Rceman-Catho- | there are alſo mixed with them Mah omeail ant; the”, 
licks, Fews, and A Mes, all nations and] and Chriſtians ; the Hollanders are vel! I ma; the 
opinions being tolerated 3 the peninſula of | tent in the iſle of Jeva, wherein they ba gods of gi 

| Indus on this fide the gulf of Bengal compre-| Batatia; the natives ef- Ceylon ate jack one chief, 
hends many kingdems, but méſt of th m] ters, but there are many Mabenc"" wo their ſover 

' heathen idolaters, but the iſland of Goa be- Chriſ jans among them, the Dutch poſi nity; they 

- - longs to the Pecriugue;e, ho have dives | ; EEE... u demi-go 


\ 


- 
2 of : the Turks, Y 


out moleſtation, as do alſo the Armenians, 


ut both the ; 
Latin and Greek Chriſtians live there, with- 


REM 


idolaters, and ip the ſun and moon, 


in many ms, Mexico or New Spain is 
well peopled with Roman-Catholicks, where 
there is an archbiſhop and divers biſhops ; 
the Spaniards are alſo maſters of Nez Caſtile, 
where they have introduced the Popiſh reli- 
gion; the mountaineers of this country are 
ſill idolaters, worſhipping the fun and moon 
as their principal divinities, ſuppoſing them 
to be man and wife; the Car;bbee iſlands 
and natives of Guinea adore idols, and ſome 
among them believe the immortality of the 
foul 5- the inhabitants of the country of the 
Amazons are idolaters, but the Port 
have a fine city there, called San Saluadore, 
where is an archbiſhop's ſee ; the Savage 
are daily converted to Chriſtianity z the 
country of Plata, and that of the Patagons, 
are moſtly idolaters; but the Spaniards have 
divers places there, and a town called 
L' Aſſumption, which is a both a biſhop's ſee, 
and has alſo a college of jeſuits; there are 
ſeveral ſeminaries eſtabliſhed in Chili, on 
purpoſe to convert thoſe natives, who of 
themſelves have little or no religion; the 
Roman-Catholick religion is eſtabliſhed in 
Peru, which belongs to the king of Spain; 
there is an archbiſhop at Lima, and divers 
biſhopricks in the other provinces, ſo that 
icolatry is almoſt roote] out from among 
the natives thereof. + | 
RELVGIONIST (S.) a devotee, or one that 
is, or pretends to be, a great admirer of re- 
ligion. „ 
RELITGIOUS (A.) devout, holy, addicted to 
the ſtrict obſervat.on of picty, &c. | 
RELFGIOUS (S.) all thoſe ſects or orders of 
monks, friars, mins, &c. that under the 
pretence of devoting themſelves to the ſtric̃t 
obſervation of religion, withdraw themſelves 
from the world, and frequently live idly up- 
on the labours of others. g | 
RELIVUNQUISH (V.) to quit claim to, or for- 
ſake any thing; to yield up, or part with. 
RE'LIQUARY (S.) ſhrine or place to put or 
keep the relicks or holy thinzs belonging to 
' faints in, ſuch as ſome attribute the virtue of 
working miracle to. . 
RE/LISH (V.) to like the taſte of any thing; 
alſo to approve of, or encourage the diſ- 
courſe, uſage, or behaviour of another. 
RE'/LISHABLE (A.) any thing that taſtes ſa- 
vourily, or that may be liked or approved. 


to, to ſtrive againſt, c. 
RELU'CTANCY or RELU'CTANTNESS 
(.) an unwillingneſs, a diſſiking, a ftrivin 

againſt, an oppoſition, &c. 22 
RELY! (V.) to put one's confidence in a per- 
ſon, te- epend upon him, &. 

REMAIN (V.) to ſtay behind, to be left, or 
be over and above the number or quantity 


at 7 

1 45, and all forts of ſects, paying only A 
6 . for their liberty; the iſſe of Rhodes is 
les inhabited by Turks, Jews, -and Gr ces. 
tl Religions of Africa. Barbam is inhabited 
iþ by Moors, Turks, and Arai, Who are Ma- 
It bometans ; ſome places are poſſeſſed by the 
ind Engliſh, Spaniards, and Portugueſe 3 there are 
nd ſome towns where the infidels ſuffer the 
the Chriſtians and Jews the exerciſe of ther reli- 
11 gion, upon paying tribute 3 the chief religion 
eral of Egypt is the Mabometan, obſerved by the 
ing- Turks, Moors, and Arabs; the Chriſtian Cop- 
per- ter have their Sager * Pry Jews 008 
2nd ſynagogues ; the people of Zanguebar, and 
ns; n of Abex, are Mahometans but 
n of | the Portugueſe, who have ſome places in Zan- 
ole guebar, have there introduced Chriſtianity ; 
the there are alſo Jes and 3 the na- 
prin- tives of the iſſe of Madagaſcar believe there 
i the zs one God, Creator of heaven and earth, 
rhere | but they alſo worſhip an evil ſpirit ; the 
chief French, who are eſtabliſhed there, endeavour | 
ov; to bring them over to Chriſtianityz Cafreria 
f al is peopled with idolaters, the Hollanders hav- 
natks ing only two forts towards the Cape of Good 
ha df | Hope, and the Portugueſe a caſtle in the king- 

t the dom of Sofala ; there are many idolaters in 
H the kingdom of Congo, ſome Mabometans, 
ce to and divers Chriſtians, particularly in the proy 
ther vince of Angola, of which the Portuguſe are 
rdoms maſters ; the Guineans worſhip idols, but the 
each; Ergliſh, Hollanders, and Danes, poſſeſs ſore 
idole- places upon that coaſt, and the Portugueſe 
gem to have habitations in the country, where the 
itle; endeavour to introduce Chriſtianity ; the 
nity | Negro:s mix with their idolatry ſome cere- 

ts hae monies of Mahometani'm, as do alſo the in- 

a fut habitants of Zuara ; Biledulpetid are Mabo- 
80508 metans ; the people of Nubia have a mixture | 
China; of the Chriſtian ' ceremonies with thoſe of 
ie chief Judaiſm and Mahometaniſm ; the Abyſſines are 
of the the pureſt of all the oriental Chriſtians ; 
Pagan heathen idolatry is the antent religion of 
ans and | Monomotapa, but the jeſuits have introduced 
of the Chriſtianity in many places. | 
on, and Rel gion of America, Canada, or New 
orie France, is peopled with Reman-Catholicks, 
had n0 the greateſt part of the country being ſubje | 
formerly to the king of France; New-England, New- | 
to the Hlaland, and New-Sqedeland, are colonies of 

f con the reſpective nations, whoſe name they 
cho ut bear, and profeſs their own religion; the 
13 the | Sarager, Iroquoiſe, Hurons, Algonguains, and | 
un, it others, have ſcarce any religion at all, ex- 
alan); cept tnoſe who converſe with the Europe 
Kamala ons ; the Engliſh have divers places in Vir- 
very fe Ee; the natives believe there are many 
hey hat Los of different orders, who depend upon 
re ck. one chief, which they called Keuwas, whe is 
tors ad their ſovereign, and hath been ſo from eter- 
poſſi nity ; they eſteem the fun, moon, and fats, 
uf P demi-gods; the Savages of Florida are] 


— 


wanted. 
5 8 9 RE- 


but the Spaniards and Engliſp having ſeveral 
colonies there, have introduced Chriſtianity ' 


RELU'/CT (V.) to diſapprove of, to be averſe 
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: REM 


LEMAINDER (s.) zug thats. 
9 85 18.) any perſon ar fig 4 


Lau, it is an eſtate in 

_ Jang, tenements, or rents given to a perſon. 
at ſecond-hand, to be enjoyed after the de- 
+ ceaſe of another, to wham they are given at 
the firſt hand; in Mathematichs, it fs the 
difference between any two numbers or quan- 
tities that is left after the leſſer is taken from 

or out of the greater. 15 | 


REMAINS (S.) all that is left of a deceaſed | 


on, or of any other thing. 


.EMA/NCIPATE (V.) to fell or return af 


* thing back again to him who firſt ſold it. 
REMAND (V.) to ſend or command a perſon 
back again to priſon, either before ar after 
taking his trial, 5 5 
REMARK (V.) to take notice, obſerve, or 
mind the particulars of any thing. 
REMA/RK (S.) an obſervation, note, or par- 
© ticular minded in any thing. 5 
REMA'RKABLE (A.) worthy of being no- 
ted, obſerved, or minded, g ; 
REMA/RKABLENESS (S.) ſamething extra- 
ordinary or worthy of being noted, minded, 
or obſerved. | 


ter a divorce from, or the death of a buſband 
or wife. 

RE'MEDIABLE (A.) that may be helped, 

' . amended or cured, Ls "| 

RE'MEDILESS (A.) without hope or poſſibi- 

-  lity of help or cure. 8 2 


RE MED Y (V.) to help, cure, amend, or put ; 


to rights, 
RE'MEDY 


manner 


S.] any medicine, plaiſter, or 
helping, curing, or ſetting a 


/  figks. wounded, or afflicted perſap-to- rights | - 


| again. | | 
REME/MBER (V.) to call to mind, or carry 
any action or thing paſt in one's mind. 
REME'MBRANCE.(S.) the act of calling paſt 
things to mind. | . 
REME'MBRANCER (S.) a perſon or thing 
that puts one in mind of paſt things; alſo 
certain officers in the exchequer, Who are 


* 


appointed to enter recognizanc2s taken be- 
fore the barons for any of the king's debts, | 


for appearance or non - obſervance of orders, 
to put the treaſurer and judges in mind of 
ſuch things as are to be called on, and dealt 
in for the king's advantage, &c, and alſo 
take all compoſitions and bonds for firſt- 


fruits and tenths, and to make gut proceſſes | 


againſt thoſe who are delinquents. | 
REMIND (V.) to put in mind, to refreſh the 


memory. | 
REMINT'SCENCE or REMINVSCENCY (S.) 
the faculty of the ſoul or mind, by which 
it calls paſt things to preſent remem- 

rance. 

| REMISS (A.) negligeot, careleſs, heedleſs, 
_ forgetful, &c. „ 
REMI'SSIBLE (A.) that is capable of or that 
may be pardoned, forgiven, or put by. | 


REM 

0 parieni9h f fime; and in 7 ih 

| the ting 2 ligemper, A. 
got go quite off; and in aatural Phi 

it is when the pqwer or impetus of any tow 

or thing is very much flackened or wet, 


ened. | 
REMT (S.)fl | 
: 0 ) flackneſs, negligence, cem 


eſſneſs, c. 
REMIT (NT.) tg fend back ; and in Patz j 

uſually a bill of exchange wang * 
ſent to a certain place; alſo to forge 4 
crime or fine, &c. to abate of the farce g 


wer of an 8 

REMITTANCE or REMPTMENT 6h 

.. givencls ; alſo 8 or bills ſent tom an 

country to another, either for money « 
goods formerly ſent, or then to be fa by 
other party. 5 

REMPTTER (S.) one who ſends mon t 
bills to another in a diſtant place or county; 
alſo in Lam, where a man has two tidy 
and is ſeized by the latter, which prong 
defective, he is reſtored or remitted to th 
other more antient title, 


-.... JREMNANT (S.) apart of any tbing thti 
RE-MA'RRYING (C.) a marrying again af- |' (5. P y thing 


left, and. principally is ſpoke of cloth, fl 
&c. that Af t in MO a piece ink 
garments, -&c,, _ * h 
REMO'NSTRANCE (S,) a petition or hn 
ble requeſt made to a king, &c, Where 
the hardſhips of the ſubjects in gener, g 
of ſome perſons in particular are ſe fo 
ariſing from the ſevere execution of {a 
law, for which relief is prayed. 
REMO/NSTRANTS (S.) a ſect in Hil 
called . alſo Arminzans, very numerous wt 
powerful, taking their name from a m 
or remonſtrance preſented to the fate} 
1609, wherein they . reduced their cat 
to the five following articles. 1. That dd 
in election and reprobation has a reyand0 
the one fide to faith and perſeverance, 
on the other fide to incredulity and ine 
tence... 2. That Jeſus Chriſt died for 8 
men without exception. 3. That gat 
neceſlary for the application ot one? ſelf 
good, 4. That grace does not act mi 
bly. 5. That, before affirming tht ® 
regenerate cannot totally fall off, this id 
tion muſt be more accurately cxamined; | 
Calviniſis who oppoſed them, and hl! 
governing power, uſed them ver) i f 
and at a ſynod held at Dort, their op 
were condemned in 1618. | 
REMONSTRATE (V.) to plead or _ | 
to defend, by convincing 2 prin 
ſonableneſs or  unreaſonablenels of © 


matters. : 

RE'MORA (S.) a lett, ſtop, hindran% | 
lay, or put off; and ſometimes —_—_ 
lamprey or ſuck-ſtone, which is 1a! 
into and ſtick in the keels of oy 
thereby hinder or ſtop its courſe; 
name of a ſurgeon's inſtrument. 


REMISSION (S.) in Law, is the forgiving 


. 


AMORE 8.) eg 


ſhame, & 
the comm 
MO RST 
orrow, ſh 
bardened. 

MO “TE 

1 

(MOVE ( 
f the plage 
hange the 
abitation, 
MOVE o 
place or bu 
MOUNT 
p aſcend, 

rom which 
ad in War 
lſhing tre 
1 orſes, in t 
led, &c. 
'MMPHAN 
þlſe deities 
Thich the 1 
bppoſing it 
t was Aon: 
thers that i 
gypt, or th 
pho is ſaid t 
ſealth, and 
Alents behin 
U'NERA 
ompence f 
NAL. (A.) 
NA SCENC 


ewing, ſpr 
N40 
being born 
NASCIBI'L 
ß.) the pou 

ewed, or f 
NCOUNNTE 
by chance, 
NCOU/NTE 
mall parties 
ht or Kirn 
ons accider 
don ſome ſud 
D (V.) to 
© by violenc 
DER (V. 
0 to tranſla 
bother; in ! 
ck rent, or 
. alſo in B. 
alle, called a] 
NDEVOUS 
pointed place 

others, a p 
wort, 


REN 


ſhame, 
mmiſſion of ſome unlaw 
Ne e e 


orrow, . ſhame, c. of mind or con! 
dardened. ſtubborn, obſtingte 7 
70 1 (A.) diſtagt, far, or g great way 


0 vx to put a perſon or thing out 
f the VE buſi he or it is now in; to 


bange the place of its ordinary dwelling or 
abitation. 


R ET 


&c, ige in a perſon? g Lv after RENEWAL. ($.) the actual beginning or ma- 


a thing over again. 


'TENCY (S.) a 2 t againft a thing, 


a reſiſting, &c, 


is 4 
| liquor that comes a cow at the time of 
1 her calving, uſed for turning milk into curds 
for the making cheeſe, c. 
RENOVATE (V.) to renew or make afreſh, 
RENOVA'TIO (S.) a renewing, making, 


| or doi of 2 
MOVE or RE REMOVAL (S.) a change of RENOUNCE (V.) to difown, git all claim 


lace or bafindls &c. 

MOUNT (V. ) to get on horſeback again, 

p aſcend, or get upon an eminence again, 

dem which a perſon was come freſh dawn | 
ad in War, it means the providing or fur 


iſhing troopers or dragoons with freſh 
. or, in the roo of thoſe hoſe that k haye been 


aha or REPHAN (S,) one of the 
alle deities worſhipped by the Iraelites, about 
qhich the r . 1 
pppoſing it to be the ſtar Venus; 5 
4 Adonis, | in ſcripture called Thammus ; 
thers that it was one of the deified kings of 
Opt, or that he reigned in F time. 
ho is ſaid to have amaſſed va | 
ealth, and that he left four millions of 
Alents behind him. 
UNERATE 9 to reward, me f 
ompence for a thing done. ; 
AL (A.) of or belonging to the reins 
| ICE, or RENA/SCENCY (8 6. ) a 
0 or being born again. 
0 480 15 1 pringing up, rene wing, 
being born ag 


1 or RENA'SCIBLENFSS 
p.) the power or Hes of being born, 
ewed, or ſpringing 


COUNTER (V.) 10 meer accidentally, | 


by chance. 

NCOU'NNTER (s.) in War, is when two 
nall parties or bodies of troops meet, and 
plit or Kirmiſh together; alſo when two 


ons accidentally meet, quarrel, and fight | 


pon ſome ſudden quarrel. 

D (V.) to tear aſunder, to pal to pieces, 
c. by violence. 

DER (V.) to give, yield, return, FA 
0 to tranſlate out of one language - into 
other; in Law, a returning or paying 
ck rent, or giving up or allowin of and, 
. alſo in Building, it is the pla 18 of | 

alle, called alſo pargetting. 
NDEV.OUS or RE N DEZVOUS (s ) an 
pointed place for the meeting of ſoldiers, 


others, a place of common er ordinary 
wort 


DS or RENTS (S.) the ſeams between 
e planks of a ſhip ; alſo the ſlits in cloth. 
| {CADE or RENEGADO GS.) one who 


the Chriſtian religion tor Mahome- 


NEW to d 
TOE, houſe, Kee ? Fo _—_— 


Iniſm, 


quantities of | 


or title to any thing, to or leave off. 
REN 3 (S.) fame, honour, reputation, c. 
n .) 8 ſlit or place torn in a 8 
alſo a ſchiſm in the church, a rebellion 
15 the ſtate, c. alſo the money paid for the 
uſe of a houſe, land, &c. 

RE'NTABLE (A.) that may be lett or rented 
at a certain annual ſung. 

RENTAL or RENT ROLL 6. ) a liſt or ca- 
talogue of the ſeveral particular rents payable 

1 the ſeveral tenants of an eſtate, &c. 

-CHARGE (S.) in Law, is where. a 

| perſon makes over his eftate to another by 

deed, either in fee, fee - tail, or term of life, 

yet reſerves to bimſelf a ſum of money by 

the ſame indenture to be paid annually, &c. 
with clauſe of diftreſs for non-payment. 

[RE/NTERING (s.) the ſewing two pieces of 
cloth edge to edge without Lan them, 
ſo that when the wool is laid or .* over 
the ſeam, the blemiſh is ſcarcely perceptible, 
and this is ſometimes called fine drawing. 

RENTER WARDEN(S, ) an officer in moſt 
corporations, part of whoſe buſineſs is to 
look after, receive, and pay the rents or 

rofits belonging thereto. 

RENT. SERVICE (S.) is where lands are 
held by fealty and certain rent, or that 
which the making of a leaſe to another for 
8 term of 8 reſerveth to de Paid for 
tnem, 

RE'NT-STOCK or DRY-RENT (S.) is that 
which a perſon who makes over, reſerves to 
be paid yearly withoutany clauſe of diftreſs, 

RE!NVERSE (v.) to turn any thing topſy- 
turvy, or upfide down. and eſpecially Wo - 
in Heraldry, of a chevron with the poigt 
2 or with a beaſt laid on its back, 


RENUMERATE (V.) to number, reckon 
up, or repeat ſomething that had been for- 
merly Gone. — 39 vidding, 
RENUNCIA/T a quitting, 
up, or forſaking ul claim, right, or pres. 
tence to any thi 
RE "OBTAIN 3 to revover or back 
again, to prevail with, or be ta 
mething that was Joſt or taken away. 
RE-ORDINA'TION (S.) a conferring ordeps 
or qualifying a perſon a ſecond time or over 
again, to act in religious matters, 


: 


| REPAIR (V.) to mend, fit up, or put in or- 
der, &c. alſo to go to 2 cerrain place to meet : 


A 


\ -- $ 


RE'NNET (S.) che name of an apple; alſo a 
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REP 
ethers, as of ſoldiers going to the parade, 
is the clearing away the ſand, and touching 

up the deficiendies with a graver, &c. | 


' REPAFRABLE (A.) that is not ſo bad, but 
-* that it may be mended, and made fit for uſe 


without wholly pulling down and building 


afreſh ; alſo any thing that may be made 
ſatisfaction for. 21 
REPAPVRS (S). the mending or fitting up of 
houſes by tiling, glazing, painting, &c. alſo 
the haunts or places which a hare runs to. 
REPARA'TION (S.) an equivalent or ſatiſ- 
faction given to any perſon for an injury 
done him, &c. alſo the mending or fitting 

. "things up that were decayed, | 
REPARTEE!' (S.) a pleaſant, witty anſwer, 
a ſmart or ſharp reply, full of humour, wit 
or raillery, © | | i 
REPARTTTION (S.) a re-dividing, parting, 
or ſharing any thing over again, or putting 
it in the condition it was at firſt ; alſo the 


juſt and equable diviſion of a tax, to take 


away all juſt cauſe of complaint, 
REPA/SS (.) to go by or over again. 
RE PAST (S.) a refreſhment or meal of vic- 


tuals taken after a journey, hard labour, or | 


long abſtinenee; in od Times, they ſet food 
upon the "tombs of the dead, and ſome- 
times the friends and relations of the de- 
ceaſed went to the houſe and expreſſed their 


' ſorrow by great cries und lamentations, and 


- pretended: a repaj# or refreſhment for the 
wandering ſouls, imagining that the goddeſs; 
| T»jvia, ho preſided over the ſtreets and 
Highways, tepdired. or came thither in the 
night-time z but the truth was, that the 
beggars came and took away the proviſions 
from off of the graves, tombs, &c. where it 
was laid; this practice was univerſal among 
the Greeks, „ Romans, and Chriſtens, 
but at laſt it degenerated into an abuſe, and 
the greateſt wen in the church ſet them- 
- ſelves to rectify it. * 0 
REPAY! (V.) to return back that which a per- 
ſon had borrowed, - AC | 
REPAY'MENT or REPAY'ING (S.) the act 
of returning that back which a perſon had 
borrowed. E | 
REPEA'L (V.) to diſannul or deftroy, to with- 
draw or recal an order, law, or ſtatute. 
REPEA'LABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
diſannulled, recalled, withdrawn, or made 
of no force, | | 
REPEA'T (V.) to act, Yay, or do a thing of- 
ten over; alſo to mention or rehearſe the 
words of another, g 
REPEA'T (S.) in Muſict, is a mark or cha- 
racter made thus, (: S:) ſignifying that ſo 
much of the ſtrain as hath this mark ſet to it, 
muſt be repeated or played over again. 
REPEHAM or REE PHAM (S.) in Nor- 
© folk, it had antiently three churches in one 


moliſhed, and the third, with the 


puted, and 111 meaſured miles. 
REPEL (V.) to drive, force, or beat a 

army, c. by ſtrength of arms, &, 
REPELLENTS (S.) medicines that driwh 


. a morbid humour into the blood, fun 


| it was unduly fecreted, 
REPE/NT (V.) to be ſorry or grierei fy; 
doing or omitting any thing, | 
REPE/NTANCE (S.) the act of moniy 
grieving for any thing; and in Dvy 
"means that thorough conviction of they 
that not only excites ſorrow for what! 
ſon has done amiſs, but a fincere au 
amendment of life, by forſaking ww 
was heretofore wrong. 
REPERCU'SSION (S.) a driving, foriy 
beating back; and in Mufich, it is tel 
quent or often playing or repeating the 
notes or ſounds. 
REPERCU'SSIVE (A.) that has the fl 
forcing, driving, or beating back, 
REPERTORY (S.) a regular book or 
where things are orderly entered or ju 
that they may eaſily be found or comet, 
REPETYTION (S.) a ſpeaking or tyra 
thing often over. 
REPIA\NO or REPIE!NO (S.) in 
much the ſame with chorus, or the am 
in of ſeveral inſtruments at particular 
that reſt at other parts of the concert, 
REPINE- (V.) to grumble, grieve, org 
at ſomething that another enjoys. 
REPLA\NNT (V.) io ſow, plant, or f 
again, : | 
REPLEA'D (V.) to plead the ſamecait 
again that had been heard before. 
REPLENISH (V.) to fill again, to fi 
furniſh fully with all things wanted, 
REPLE/TE (A.) full, furniſhed, wel. hn 
repleniſhed, 2 
REPLE!TION (S.) fullneſs, the being i 
ſurfeited, or over-charged. ; 
REPLEVIN or REPLE'VY () uf 
goods may be replevied two mam 
ways, viz, by writ or common law, 0 
the pleinte or ſtatutes for the mat f 
having again the cattle or goods fert 
giving ſecurity to the ſheriff for 17) 
right. 
REPLE'VY (V.) to recover upon 3% 
to redeem a pledge or ſurety given. 
REPLICA/TION (S.) an anſwer d. * 
reply to an objection, action, ſt, d 
treatiſe, c. 


_.church-yard, which belonged to three ſeve- | REPLY! (V.) to anſwer an objectim i. 


Fal Jordſhips, v.. Repebam,  Hackford, and 


_ tion, &c. NI 


| } | Whitzvell; two of them haye been ly 
Kc. and in Funding or Caſting of Metals, it | 11 
J part of the town, was deſtroyed by i 
\ 1600, and not fince repaired ; ſo thy h 
is now only the ruins of one left for a 
the market is weekly on Saturday, vhs 
pretty large quantity of malt, which i 
chief manufacture of the town, is cont; 
' expoſed to ſale ; diſtant from Lending y 


1 1 (S.) | 
ORT (8 
je; alſo t 
, it is t 
t has bee! 
any of th 
ich uſuall 


es, 
Par (v 

jad, either 
O'SE (S.) 
on or ple 
O'SE (V. 
V to comn 
the care 
mpole or ſe 
0'SEDNE 
jeſs, ſtilnei 
da ſetting. 


find fault v 
REHE/NS, 
ty, or deſc 
RESENT 
= to th 
ply or be i 
er; 10 te 
expreſs ; al 
dome fault, 
RESENTA 
„ or declar 
; alſo the 
another, . 
RESENT 
ſtands in the 
plied to me; 
ſent ſome ci 
RE'SS (V,) 
keep back”; 
5 &, 4 21 
IRE'SSION . 
ch-holding, 
RE'SSIVE 
duces to reſt 
RIE'VE (v 
=iminal for f 
nt, or pardo 
RAE VE. (ö. 
Pending A pu; 
thoſe writs ſe 
ar the execut 
dy the law te 
RIMAIND ( 
lt with a per 
breat autherit 
FRIMAND ( 
ing fault wit 
che truſt res 


1 


bse 


RT (S.) a tale or. ory by common 


. the noiſe of a gun diſcharged; in 
0 3 hiſtory or relation of a cauſe 


7 


, eicher of one's ſelf, or another. 


0 Sk (s.) reſt, quiet, lep, peace, ſatiſ- | 


Non or pleaſure of mind. SEES 
OE (V.) to confide or put truſt in a per- 
to commit or Den buſineſs or thing 
the care and charge of 
npoſe or ſettle one's ſelf to ſleep . 
D SEDNESS or REPOSTTION (S.) qui- 
eſs, ſtilneſs, compoſedneſs of mind, &c. 
da ſetting or putting things in their place 
in ; and in Surgery, is the reducing a diſ- 
ated joint or member to its true place. 
O STTORV (S.) a ſtore-houſe or place 
per to keep goods in. 
OSSE'SS. (V.) to get or enjoy again the 
leſſion of any thing that had been taken 
LY. r | 
REHE/ND(V.) to rebuke, reprove, check, 
find fault wit n.. 


| 


REHENSIBLE (A.) worthy. of blame, 


ry, or deſerving rebuke. 
RESE/NT (V.] to plead or make a thing 
pear, to ſhew or lay before a perſon, to 
ply or be in the room of, or act for an- 
er; alſo to be like, to deſcribe, explain, 


expreſs ; alſo to inform againſt, or indite 


ſome fault or miſdemeanor, r. 

RESENTA!TION (S.) a pleading, thew- | 
„ or declaring, alſo a ſimilitude or like- 
z all the ating or ſtanding in the ſtead, 
C 2 ita ts J 
RESE'NTATIVE (S.) one that ſerves for, 
ſtands in the ſtead of another, particularly 
plicd to members in parliament, who re- 


. * 


lent ſome city, borough, &c. 


4 


Ness (V,).to reſtrain, with-hold, force, 


keep back; to quell, conquer, keep un- 


Co r ad v9 4 2c” 5-7 
RE'SSION (s.) a reſtraining, curbing, | 
th-bolding,” keeping back, &c&. _ _ 
RE'SSIVE (A.) any. thing that ſerves or 
duces to reſtrain, curb, &c. 1 
EVE (V.) to put off the execution of 
Eiminal for ſome time, to delay a puniſh- 
nt, or F a fault. 

RIE'Y (.) a pardoning, . forgiving, or 
pending a puniſhment, particularly ſpoken 
thoſe writs ſent down by the king, to for- 
ar the execution of a malefoctor condemn- 
by the law to die. 1 | 
RIMAND (V.) to chide, rebuke, or find 
It with a perſon, eſpecially ſpoken of thoſe 
great authority under the ſtate. 

MIMAND (59) a chiding, reproving, or 
(ng fault with thoſe who have not execu- 
I the truſt repoſed in them as they ought, 


t has been judicially tried and determined I 
any of the king's courts: of juſtice, and ' 
ich uſually ſerve as precedents in the like 


| ORT (v.) to tell or relate any thing a- 


another; alſo to 
5 &c. ; 1 


R E 

„„ * N ? | y FLIES 7 
REPRINT (V.) to publiſh, or print a hook 
over again. = L5G 217 
REPRVSAL or REPRI'/ZAL (S.) the ſeizing 
or takipg away a ſhip, &c. by, force from 
the ſubjects of another nation that had done 
the ſame before to you; a getting ſatisfaction 
for an affront or injury wheneyer it lies in 
ones way, ; TY 


* 


REPFROA C (V.) to blame or find fault with 


a. perſon, for doing ſome action he ſhould not 
have done; to twit, mention, or throw- any 
thing often aver that a perſon is, or ought to 
be aſhamed of. res. Kit FO 
REPROA'CH. (S.) a ſhame or ſcandal to a 
| perſon; alſo an upbraiding or twitting a per- 


REPROA'CHABLE (A.) that deſerves blame, 
that does unworthy actions, cr. 
REPROA'CHFUL (A.) that brings ſhame and 
diſgrace, and is abuſive or affrontive, c. 
RE PROBATE (v.) to reject, caſt off, throw 
away utterly or for ever, &ce, | 
REPROBATE (S.) a wicked, vile, abomina- 
dle perſon, that has no fear of God, or love 
of goodueſs; alſo one in the ſcheme of ſome 
perſons Chriſtianity, that cannot 8 be 
reclaimed, being conſigned over by God to 
eternal damnation, ans, 8 Som 
RE/PROBATENESS (S.) the ſtate or condi- 
tion of a very ſtubborn, obſtinate, wicked- 
perſon ; alſo, a being conſigned or ſentenced 
| over to eternal miſery, 88 2 
REPROBA/TION (S.) an utter. rejecting or 
caſting off, a throwing out of all fayour, a 
conſigning to eternal miſery. 12 ir F 4 4 
RE PRODUCTION (S.) a bringing forth a- 


; 8 ycing over again. 2290} 74 
REFPROO F (S.) a chiding, rebuking, or 
friendly telling a perſon of his faults without 
other actual punihm ent- 1 
REPROCVE (V.) to check, chide, blame, 
or friendly and gently tell a perſon, of hig 


faults, 5 * 


REPRO/VEABLE (A.) that deſerves blame, 


vantage. | 


o 


p kf if 44 
RE PTILE (S.) any creature that crawls upo 
its belly, or that reſts on one part therec 
while je moves the other along, ag a, fnake, 
earth-worm, &c. and in Botany, -thoſe plants 
that have not a ſtalk ſtrong enough to ſuſ⸗ 
tain themſclyes without creeping on the 
ground, or twining round ſome other trgg or 
plant, &c,- are called reptiles, ', {AX 
REPTFFIOUS -(A.)- creeping, crawling, 
ſwarming upon the belly, c. 
REPU'/BLICAN (S.) one hd prefers: the go- 
verfment of a .commonyeaRth, to-that? of a 
-, monarchy, &&. sf 14 vim” = nn 


REPU'BLICK (S.) à apmrnonwealth, or free 
ſort of government; where many perſohe, 
and of all ranks, bear rule. e 


REPU'DIABLE a.) that is liable to, ot may 
be divoroed or turned away. 
83 £ REP | Th * 


ſon in the teeth with ſome what to his diſad- 


* 
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R E S 


REPUDIATE (V to divorce or awa 
wife from a Ak &c. = 15 
REPU/DIATE (S.) a divorced woman, or 
married perſon put away. 
REPU!GN (v.) to oppoſe, to be againſt; to 
be con to, &c. 
REPU'GNANCY or REPU'GNANTNESS 


tion to any thing. 


- REPULSE (V.) uo deny, refiſt, reset, eaſe, | 


oppoſe, force, or beat back, Kc. 
REPU'LSE (S. ) a refuſal, denial, Ke. 


praiſe, deſerving encouragement, &c. 


REPUTA'TION or REPU'TE (S.) efteem, | 


S.) a being againſt; conttary, or in oppo- 


ö RESERVE (8. d] an exception, pi, ok 
REPUTABEE (A.) bonourable, worthy of 


* E 5 
 RESE/NT (v. ) r pet, to be 25. 
to ſtomach, or judge vne's ſelf ill 
RESUNTME CY 


(S.) a publick 2 S1'STIB; 
Telf angry, or a revengeful ei * power or 
renjernbrance of it for ſome affront ed toad, gai 

[nxIrny ariON (C.) a keeping in fon, O'LVA 


laying up 3 alſo x proviſo of teftritin ü 
covenant or deed. 
RESERVE (V.) to treaſure or lay up in 
N or keep ſomething ffl ih 
one, 


mitation; = rpg kept to be uſel 


ood name, fame, report, credit, &c: 
REQUE'ST (V) to gene or beg a  favout of any 
body; to petition, £ licate, 
K d a d. 
upplication, Sc. 
be in Requeſt, is to be much efteetned, 


valued, called for, uſed, or in faſhion. 


Court of Requeſts, an aneiertt court of equity; | 


inſtituted in the time of Hen VII. un 


" like the court of Chancery, for the relief of | 


conſcionable caſes; 
e G5 a N from. labout, a 
Ww o perity, &t 
Re in the church of Rate, 


a Requiem, 


ER (v.) to exact, demand, ar 

remptorily umand a | n an 
tively. ö x 

REQUISITE (A.) neceſſary, evvenent, 5 
per or fit to be done. 

REQUYTAL 8 ) reward or payment for do- 

ing 

REQUPTE V.) to reward, to make an 2 
mends for ſomething done 

RERE (s.) the hindermoſt ranks in an army. 

RERE-WARD (S.) the hinder-patt, or rere of 

© an SALD 

RE-SALU'TE (v.) to ſalute or compliment a 

__ perſon again. 

RESCTND (Vi) to cut off, cancel, difannul, 

or withdraw an order or power, ce. 1 

RE'SCRIPT (S. ) the pope's or emperor's de- 
cifion of a point of law to a particular per- 
fon that ſolicits the fame in a di or 

double caſe. 

RESCUE (V.) to deliver or take away from 
the power of one that is going to rob, mar- 
der, or legally puniſh a perſon, &c. 

RE/SCUE (S.) a taking away a perſon, &c. by 
force of arms from a lawfyl power, or the 
delivering a perſon, from the tyranny of an 
_ " uſurpex, enemy, or thief, Kc. any. delive- 
© rance out of trouble, danger, or afflict on. 

RE-SEA'RCH (S.) a ſtrict and diligent look - 
ing for a __ over again, or examining 


8 petitiony | 


wo ye i mn of ſous de- | 


| Sirch of RESIDENT 
} living, and conftantly officiating "wal 


| drawn chymirally from plants, dip 


after; and in an Army, it is the ti VEL 
hindettrioft line of troops, or what i ls tention, « 
times called the rear- guard. SO'LVEN 
RESPRE RD (A.) hid up in fore tll ak hat numb 
of Want: alf6 Une very ſhy of Peli r 
1 own the n 
[nz5PRVEDNESS (S:) # zielt Mink O'LVEN 
g, or doing any thin e of a dif 


RESERVOPRS (.) large baſs , if 
; ponds; or other receptacles = 
commonly thrown or forced up in 
n in order to te for 
— Sc. that ate abore the « 


i wg (V.) in Law; is to harbout 
or ſuccour an out- lawved 1 
rl (V.) to re-eſtabliſh; & 
to ri — that were out of ae, 
ue Artes ) to ftay, continuez or thi 
or ordinarily lodge in a p at 
at 
nuing, abiding, or dwelling ; 


cure; alſo a name for a mibifitt d 
prince that ftays conſtantly, or a greit 


at the court, of another prince, ot ſtate. * en 
RESIDUAL or RE/SIDUE (S.) the f OUND (V 
der or quantity of any number of thin ce or ſound 
is left after 2 of it is taken away. OURCE ( 
J to give up, ſurrends, a perſon 


— ene 
ver, &c. voluntarily. 
IE S ICN TION or RESY/GNMENT g 


— ready, and willing wy 
| up, 
RESIONEE! G.) in Lam, 


is the 
whom ary ching W 


given up: PECTIVE 
RESYGNER the who Fung, partic 
yields, or 6 2 an En. PIRA'TIO! 
[RESPLIENT (/ (A A.) the the quay of e und 
re , 
RE/SIN- or Hoke imeem 2 among 1 6 by the wink 
cians, is a fat, oily liquor or ſubſtan! od, and aft; 
Ing either of its own accord, or * va] 


ting or bleeding a plant or tre 
, 
' abounding with reſinous pattic, 
RESINA/GIOUS or RE/SINOUS (40 


after any thin 
RESE'MBLANCE 8.) likeneſs, agzeeablenih, 
fimilitade, &c. 
RESEMBLE (V.) to favour, or be like a per- 
Jon or thing, 


+ thing that produces rofin, or is fi 


eceſſes 

„nature. IRE (v. 

RESIST (v.) to cppoſe, ftatid oi V.) 
_ to. Was, fotce back, or or diſagy® 


- 


'- RES 
þe1STANCE (S.) the aft of oppoling or 


Er ; , 

id, conquered, 
Po, Fan C.) any thing that may be 
| pip ag or a queſtion . that 


may be anſwered. 

IVE erer deſign, intend ; 
uſo to looſe, untie, 4 —_ 
leut ueſtions ; al to liq 

SOLVE (S.) a defign, —_— 

mind; at 


501 TEDNESS (S.) — refolutidn, 
intention, or not to be put aſide. 
SOL VE ND (S.) — term for 
dat number that is formed by the remain- 
Jer ay myo Ao ply and the britiging 
low t point. 

OLVENTS (S.) certain medicipes that 
e of a diſſolving. or liquifyin nature; and 
it are apt to diſſipate or ſcatter particles 
hat have E eps and brad d Ae: 
SOLUTE (A,) firm, bold, daring, fear-{ 


ſs, courageous, &c. 

SOLUTION: ($. ) ſornetinnes means the dif- 
plving metals, &c, into iquids; ſometimes 
he anſwers or amounts of arithmetical _— 


——— 


0LUTIVE innen melting 
er (5) a reſounding or echioing 
VRT xr (V.) go or mpdiy to place by 


DON ) (V.) * back 

to ring or again a 
ice or ſound made by another. 
OU'RCE (S.) any perſon, place, or aku 
at a perſon goes, or may go to for Taccour; 


eld ; alſo to concern. 

(S.) reverence, regard, conlidera- 
2 eſteem, honour, &c. | 

1 (A. ) fubmiffive, humble, ob- 


10Us, &c. 
PECHVE (A.) eri chat relates to 


particular, & 
PIR ATION (S. Jt an ut 
tation and contraction of the Thieſt of the 


bythe windpipe for the accenſion of the || 
l, and afterwards is driven dut "again 
i other vaporous effluviums 3 the Emiſe 
grating does mot ſeem to conſiſt in the 
tation and contraction of the throat, as-is 
prly foi, but in the Tontraftion ef che 

which covers the upper part of the 


_ e baue or bac one's| 


& - 


RES 


RE!SPIT or RE/SPITE (8.) a ſhort ftay, or 

allowance of time, as it were for 

a delay, forbearatics,.or pati off to 4 loages 
time, 

RE'SPIT (V.) to forbear, delay, or put off to 
another time, and is generally 
niſhments, 

RESPLE/NDENT — ) ſhining, oy or 

looking very 

RESPOND (V. ) to * 

RESPONDENT (S.) one who in a ages. 
tion anſwers an objection; in C Law, 
one that is a ſurety for another, or that 
pleads another's cauſe z in the Civil Law, 

done that anſwers N IG 

put to him. 

RESPO/NSAL or RESPONSE (s.) the an- 

ſwer made by the clerk and people in a 


Fae which is alſo talled refolute- 


ECT (V. 1 honour, pay obedience to, 


mach, whereby the nitrous air. is taken [F 


— and the 
* windpipe as far as it} 


| church, to the ſhort petitions put up by the 
iniſter. 


F ESPO/NSIBLE (A. one that is liable to 
make good what is e ogg 
debts as ate demandable of him. 

XE SPONSOR (S.) a ſong, prayer, or an- 
them, wherein one part of the 'choir a 
by turns to the other. 

REST. (V.) to be ſtill, quiet, or ceaſe from 
motion; alſo to ſleep z alſo tu remain or be 
—— alſo 
to lean, ſta or rely upon 

REST (S.) „ quiet, Ac, and in 
Moſick; is 2 pauſe or 'of the voice or 
<= 01-1 ig or both, for” ſomme- interval of 


ve 16 43 * 


RESTAURA/TION. or RESTOR Albion?” 


(8.) A putting à petſon or thing into the ſtate 
or condition they were put out ; a" 
ar rend ming a perſon his authority, Kc. that 
was'taken from him. 
RESTITU'TION (S.) 4 making — 


for ſomething a perſon had been w_ 
of, or injured by, a returning or giving 3 


in Phy „it is the natural poſture that am 
elaſtick ! returns ta after the force" of the 
contrary is taken away. | 
RE'STIVE or RE/STY (A.) ſtabborn, ungo⸗ 
; vernable;: heendſtrong, that will go backwards. 
- maps of: forwards, like an 3 horſe, 


STIVENESS or RE'STINESS (S.) ftub- 
. ungovernableneſs, headſtrongneſs. 
br (A. ee N diſlativfied, 


RESTLESSNESS (S.) diſariefaRtion, uheafi- 
RESTORATION (s.) 2 yielding, 


returning, 
or giving back ſomething that was taken 
from a' perſon, and commonly means doing 


' juſtice, and advancing « perſon from a low. 


Ba eh RATIVE ( 
RESTORAT _ of a firengthening na- 
ture or q 
TORE (8 0 give up or back again to 


mother, that which was in mn . 


meant of pu- 


anſwers 
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RET 
- alfo to put a thing or perſon into the ſtate or 
condition that it was in before. 
RESTRATPN (V.) to curb, keep in or back, to 


hinder or prevent. &c. 
RESTRAINT (S.) a force, hindrance, or ſtop - 
page, contrary. to the inclination, will, or 


defire of a perſon. 
RESTRFCT (V.) to limit, bound, reſtrain, or 


may not do. 


RESTRICTION (S. ) a limitation, bounlery; 


- or limit, within which a thing may be done, | 


Ec. 
RESTRICTIVE (A. ) preventative, hindering, | 
- binding, making hard or coſtive. | 4 


' RESTRINGENT (A.) a Phyſical term for | 


binding, making hard or coſtive. 


RESU'LT- (V.) to follow or flow from, to ac- 


ce exue or come to paſs, &c. 
RESU'LT (S.) a concluſion, reſolution, deter- 


.. minatjon, iſſue, or end of an affair, or bu- 


fines, after due deliberation, &c. 
RESUME (V.) to take up a matter again, to 
gin an argument afreſh, cc. 
RESIPMPTION (S.) a taking up or back a- 


gain; in the School Diwinity, it is a ſummary 
running over the heads of an argument, in 


order to anſwer and confute it; and in Lo- 
ick, it is turning a figurative expreſſion into 
one more plain and familiar. 
RESU'RGE (V.) to rife up again. 4243 
RESURRECTION (S.) a riſing up > again ; 
and commonly means the riſing of dead 
_ Arg alive at the laſt day, 2 day by Jud 


RESU'SCITATE (v.) to e rev, or 
come to life again. 413055 "4 
RESUSCITA'TION (S.) a. riſing up 3 
whether it be from death or ſleep; a revival. 
RETALL (V.) to vend or ſell wares bought in 
large quantities out again in ſmall. — 


&c, 

RETAIN (V.) to keep, held, eee 
thing a long time; to vich- Bold or keep 
3 that which was delivered to us only in 
truſt, 

RETAINER (S.) one that is not immediately 


belonging to the family, but only wears the 
livery of a nobleman and attends him occa- 


re 15 


fionally, 
NING. FEE (S. ) Roan en given to 


RETAI 
—_ coun 
his pleading or yung for the Contrary 


RETALIATE (0 (v.) to pay, yg or return like 


for like; alſo to reward, pay, or ſecompenſe 
a perſon fully for his ſervice, Kc. 


RETALIATION (S.) the act of returning 
like for like; alſo to reward a perſon aeg 
ing to his deſerts. 

- RETA'RD (V.) to keep back, delay, fp, pit 
off, &c, 
RETARDATION (S.) a hindering;. Ropplng; 
keeping back, putting off, c. 
| REICH (V.) to ſtrain, or endeavour to vo- 


' appoint what a perſon may do, and what he 


bo- 


1 


cellor 02 ſexjeant at law, to ꝓrerent 


RET 
mit; alſo to ſtretch or lengthen 

AE Tft Noths "I 
ren A. Ll 

| ligent ; alſo 2 — you 
RETENTION (S.) a Sor 
holding back; allo that Faculty of ray. 
N apo yay ery cip 
things or ideas are 
OY 
5 (A. ) apt or inclined » in 


—— * ) — waiters or attendants 
Prince or nobleman, eſpecially upon a jay 
ney, Ec. TITS 

RETIRE (V.) to draw back, withira, 4 
part, or go away, 


«  FRETVRED (A.) withdrawn, gone 95 


parted; | alſo. ſolitary ot loneſome, vi the 
company, &Cc., 

TVREDNESS' or RETUREMENT f 
Privacy, 1 a departing frome 


PANY. - 
RETORNP/L (8. in "Muſick, i is a ſhort f 
| - phony for many inſtruments that begin ib 
bars before a ſong, and ſometimes pls 
in the middle no and then, and guet 
aſter it. 
RETO RT (V.) to toſs or throw back api 
and commonly meant of a ſmart t pate! 
| NING be thrown upon 2 
on. 
RETOꝶRT e (Sau Chymifiry, is a veſlelf 
times made of errth, and other time 


iron or glaſs y acvording as the nature i | 
matter tar ma made in the form of apt 


drop. 
RETORTION (S. )a turning back an 8 
— — the uſer. 
RETRA'CT (v.) to deny or unſay vil 
; - perſon had before affirmed; to recant, 
*RFTRACTA'TION or RETRA'CTING 
a denying," unſaying, ar recanting any tl 
that a pres 28 formerly ſaid or vn 
+ ten. 31 4 
RETREA'T (V.) to fall back, or goof 
a place beſieged or attacked, 
RETREA “TT (S. ) a retiring or coming # 
from an attack in good order; allo 2 | 
to go into to be quiet and undiſturbed, p 
RETRENCH (V. ) to diminiſh, cut , 
leſſen a perſon's expences, liber, 
_— alſo to caſt up, or make a re 


RETRENCHMENT (S.) a leſſening, 
off, or abridging in Fort:f.cation, it w 

for any ſort of intrenchment or defenct i ö 
a ditch and breaſt-work, but proper 
that which is behind another, 

RETRIBU'TION (S.) a rewarding or rn 


F 


: 3 
XETU RI 
from wl 
or reſtor 
intruſted 
RETURN 
ledgment 
certificat 
what is « 
ſuch wri 
alſo the! 
terms, 
ſorts of 
termined. 
REVE (s. 
or forema 
XEVEAI 
declare. 
E'VEL (\ 
eſpecially 
LEVELA) 
thing tha 
narily i is 1 
will by for 
natural me 
books in 
EVELLE] 
E'VEL-R( 
pany of n 
roaring, & 
LEVELS (: 
acting of f 
mens or ge 
Courts, &c. 
EVENGE 
Pleaſure up! 
Binary fault 
FVENGE 
anger upon 


dy, or an ii 
er. 


VENOET 


ed diſpoſitiq 


| Offence „ but 


tisfaction fe 
and that wa 
e, or a 


REVENUE 


per ſon has [ 
ald the pub! 


—_—— 
a perſon according to his merit for favours or 
actions done. 3 = Wh 
\ETRIEVABLE (A.) · that may be made 
ecovered. _... 
j Erni vr (V.) to recover or call back that 
which was loſt, to repair that which was in- 
| :ured or damage. 1 
| LROCE'SSION (S.) the act of moving or 
going back wards. 


MFTROGRADA'TION (S.) an orderly or 


my gentle going backwards, as it were ſep by 

ſt o * Fes 4 = 

ETROSPE'CT V.) to loohabackwards or 

5 bl over again; as of re-examining old accounts, 
Er . 


Ee. e PE PL net, 
RETROSPE/CTION (S.) a looking or exa- 
| mining backwards or what is paſt, | 
TURN (V.) to come back to the place 
| from whence a. perſon departed ; alſo to give 
or reſtore back that with which a perſon was 
intruſted; to requite or pay, &c. SE 
RETURN (S.) a coming back, an acknow- 
ledgment, an anſwer, &c. in Law, it is a 
certificate from ſheriffs or bail: concerning 
what is done, in relation to the execution of 
ſuch writs, &c. as were directed to them 
alſo the ſet day or time for each of the four 
terms, peculiarly ſet apart for the ſeveral 
ſorts of proceedings, in any cauſe to be de- 
termined, | = 8 5 
REVE (S.) the bailiff of a manour, the head 
or foreman of a work, &c. | 1 
EVE AL (V.) to communicate, lay open or 
declare. 5 a 
E'VEL (V.) to roar, ſing, rant, carouſe, &c. 
eſpecially in the night-time. "> 
REVELA'TION (S.) a communicating ſome- 
thing that was before unknown, and ordi- 
narily is underſtood of God's divulging his 
vill by ſome extraordinary method or ſupet- 
natural means; alſo the name of one of th 
books in the New Teſtament. * 
E'VELLER (S.) a rioter, ranter, ſinger, &c: 
EVEL-ROUT (S.) a noiſy, diſorderly com- 
pany of mobbiſh people; drinking, finging; 
roaring, &c. 22 
REVELS (S.) ſpots, maſks, balls, dancings, 
acting of farces og comedies, &c. in noble- 
mens or gentlemens houſes, colleges; inns of 
Courts, &c. 7,5 
EVENGE (v.) to vent one's anger or diſ- 
pleaſure upon a perſon for a real or an ima- 


ginary fault, - 


dre (S.) the a&t of pouring out one's 
"hed, luer upon another, for a fault committed 
cut af, 4 or an injury or affront received from ano- 
or — 1 

* EVENGEFUL (A.) ef a cruel, hard-heart- 

ed diſpoſition, one that will not forgive an 
ing, | 3 but that requires the height of ſa- 
ol Utattion for an injury or affront ſuſtained, 


and that watches all opportunities to do the 
% © Or a greater miſchief for it. 
VENUE (s.) the yearly income that any 
perſon has to maintain himſelf and 
allo the publick taxes, 5 


—— 


R E V 


REVE/RBERATE (V.) to rebound or beat 


+ back again. 8 
REVERBERA'TION (S.) a beating down or 
back of any thing; and in Chymiſtry, it is the 
cauſing the flame of the fire to beat down or 
b eck upon the metal in a furnace. | 
REVE'RBERATORY (S.) a furnace built for 
chymieal operations, and ſo contrived by 
being cloſe all round; and covered at top, as 
not to let the heat or flame have vent, that 
it returns or beats down to the bottom of the 
furnace. 8 * 35-868 | 
REVERE (V.) to honour, reſpect, ſtand in 
. awe of, , fear; or dread; IR ws 
RE'VERENCE (V.) to honour; reſpect, re- 
gard, value, or eſteem, / 3 
REVERENCE (s.) the awful and lowly e- 
ſteem that a gene dus mind has for his bene- 
factors and ſuperiors, eſpecially God, ariſing 
from the due eſteem of a well-inform'd and 
grateful mind. | 
REVEREND (A.) honourable; deſerving e- 
ſteem, &c. generally applied to holy perſons, 
things; or places, and eſpecially to the mini- 
ſters of religion, &c; RIG 5 
REVERENTIALü (A.) awful; reſpectful; ſub- 
miſſive, &c, 55 a 
REVERIE'S (S.) delirious ravings; mad or 
idle talk, conceits or fancies, © 
REVERSE (v.) to undo, 6ancel; make void, 
repeal ; alſo to turn upſide down, &. 5 
REVE'RSE (S.) any thing that is the contrary 
to another; and on a medal or piece of coin 
it is the arms or device ſtruck on the fide op- 
poſite to the head or principal; in Fencing, it 
is a back ſtroke; 


REVE'RSED (A.) turned topſy-turvy ; and 
in Heraldry, when a man bears in his eſcut- 
cheon another reverſed, it is a diminution of 
| honour and imports-his having raviſhed a 
maid of widow; or run away from his ſo- 
vereign's ſtandard, Ec. and when a man's 
own eſcutcheon is entirely reverſed, it is a 
mark of his being a traitor; | bd 
REVE'RSIBLE (A.) that is cipable of being 


reverſed. 


RE VERSION (S.) 4 coming or 


back; alſo the right a perſon has to an in- 

heritance or place of profit after the deteaſe 

of the preſent poſſeſſor, &c. 338 
REVE RT (V.) to come or return back agaitt; 
from whence any thing firſt iſſued, &c, 
REVE'RTIBLE (A.) that may or can feturn 
from whence it came. 


REVTCTUAL (V.)to furniſh with food again, 


family; 


as a ſhip, town, &c, : Fr 

REVIEW (S:) a looking over again, or ſecond 
examination ; and in War, it is plating the 
troops of an army in the form of a battle, and 


ſo making them file off before proper officers, 


to ſee if the ſeveral companies arè compleat, 
well diſciplined; &c. | 
REVILE (V.) to call a perſon names, accuſe 
him of crimes, to taunt at, or reproach for a 
real or imaginary fault. „ 
T 2 | REYVSAL 


R 5 A ſwelled = -H 

: : ini or ſwe an e parts below y 

REVTSAL (S.) a 1 over, or examining | ws oe 1 

in, Or 2 BY | ; uently crookedneſs of bones, ftrai tneſs of 

REVISE (V.) to examine or look over again, 3 1 8 Fun chin 4 
to review. i 1 the hypochondria, coughing, &c, 

grabs <4 — amn, (S.) a coflection of paſtge on 

- or thing again. R ; + of various authors, - ſome proſe, ſome yr; 

REVI'VE (Ve Se e, — 2 life again, | and without connection, order or litt. 
to recover, K R / 

REUNION (S.) a cainpoſing of 8 a 85 by the old Poets called the mote 
ban feeds ths were, Fulen, out, 4 jean} ante gore . eloquent, or a f 

Ing, clofing, or uniting again things that were 1 of fl NE Sal fene, 45 1 

broke. or! manner of the rhetoricians. 

8 8 Fred, — — RHETORTCIANS (S.) 45g profeſſing a 

9 e e | illed in the art of rhetorick, 
together again things broken 2 ops 8 1 j RHPTORION (S.) the art of ſpeaking a 

REVEAL (4,) that e ,; TS hon chew 

. celled, rep 2 . 3 "FR Il the beauties and ons 

REVOCA'TION S.) in. ne — —_ yo 7 n a. MY 4 
nns, ar recalling, des. or- the hearers, &c. 

REES (V.) a we OY a6 24 RHEUM ( S.) a defluxion or fall of humom 

. or W mad 0 v * n 
to take away a commiſſion or truſt, a =p a ray 8 he: parts belon, 

one perſon had empowdered gong Fas en . REEUCMATTICE (A. ) ſubject, inclined too 
re 33 ee troubled with rheum ; alſo belonging tote 

Dan ned Of IM © 1 gift r called the rheumatiſm, 

REVO'LT V.) to fall off, or run Pp _ RHEUMATISM (S.) 2 diſorder in the bh 

an 7 party, + og to rite Ke commonly occaſioned by cold, and knomy 
againſt a prince or ſtate, c. 72 derings and change of pla 

REVO'LT (S.) a rebellion, falling off or away, OT _ 0 We far 
a deſertion or forſaking. ACOG” neſs of the parts, but alſo an acute pain, 

\REVO'LTER (S.) one who age: rebel again - Ss ee i ee 
e eee e RH NO (S.) the cant name for ready no 
or party. EN Lak bot. off any ſpecies. 

REVOLVE (V.) to turn over or caſt about in O'CEROS (S.) a large wild Idar bel, 
one's mind; to turn round or move upon its mes: OCEROS 8 By 13% and bis Kn 
own center or axis. i 2 AN 1 elephant. which is kat 

„ {3 ont goa)... mEnE Bo ects, 
turning round, er over in a perſon's mi lin RHOMBOIDAL (A.) pertaining or den 

REVOLUTION (S.) a turning e figure called a rhomboides. 
round Or about; and in 8 18 | e- | RHOMBOI ES (S.) a geometrical four-bl 
circulation of any ſphere Or ſtar, til it re- 6 _ hots Ges * angles allo are 
Song 3 _ m_ —_ _— ; yet ſo that the two 2 hies# 
to move; and in State Affairs, > | angles are equal, being a figure bew 
vernment. ö 5 j oportion of angles, and fram 

REVU/LSION (S.) a pulting 2 * 125182 5355 of ſides, | 
r ce BAIRD (25 rich the Sqm, gl 
wy vant flax. of Humour Ham pag of "bandage ; and in Geometry, it is 4 s 
part of the body to the other. n fided few,” whoſe ſides are equal af , 

REWARD (V.) to pay or ſatisfy any perſo lel, but the angles unequal, the two 9p 
for his labour to his content. 3 — being acute, the other two obtuſe, | 

T 
tion for an) thing done. orthy of ending of words, being like the unter 

REVLABRDABEE ( Pr ER e eee different inſtruments ; this way 0 5 
being recompenied. < 2 is uſed only in poet! 

- RHABDO'LOGY (S.) the art Wan eee ſome of the beſt of * 
all manner of arithmetical computations by —— blank, or with proſe on 
S : called Neprer's vode of the meaſure of the verſe is exadtly ob | 

bones. k - alſo RHUMBS, RUMBS or ROME g 57 

TS (3) ce | cola keliEherical or ſpiral Lone ora 

| a diſeaſe very common to children, vulgar y e EE and Mercator s charts, ; 
called the rickets, which is Boy whe xd = rt ted by ſtraight lines; the) 2 
riſhing the parts, accompanied with a looſe-]  reprelen t where we ſtand, n 1 
neſs, ſoftneſs, and weakneſs of _ a. e the globe of the earth q 
faintgeſs and drowſineſs, the hęad puffed up 


ſtraw, be 
RICKETS 


RIC 
eome to the pole and loſe themſelves; they 
repreſent the 3 winds, or points of the ma- 
riners compa 
bearing of any two places from one another, 
that is to ſay, upon what point of the com- 

pas any ſhore or land lies from another. 

RIAL (S.) a piece of foreign gold coin, worth 
about 10 ſhillings ſterling ; alſo a flver coin 
of ſmall value. 2 


* 


obſcene talk. 


RIBBAND or RI BBON (S.) ornamental 


narrow kk, wove on purpoſe to wear round | 
| RIDE (v.) to fit upon a horſe or in a coach, 
cart, &c. and ſo move from place to place; 


womens heads or tie their ſhoes, &c. | 
As (S.) thoſe fide bones that come from the 
back-bone forward, and from the cheſt or 
ſtomach,” Kc. and on Ship-board, they are 
thoſe ſide-timbers, commonly called fut- 
tocks. * * 
RICE (S.) an Indian corn or grain, of a ſmall 
ſize and white colour. 
RICH (A. ) poſſeſſed of much wealth extraordi- 
- nary good and valuable, as ground that will 
yield and bear plenty of corn, &c, - | 
RICHES (S.) wealth of any ſort or kind, as 
an abundance of money, corn, ſheep, oxen, 
or any other ſort of valuable merchandize. 
RICHMOND (S.) in the Nerth Riding of 
Nerkſhire, and dioceſe of Cheſter, is a large 
borough and corporate town, well- built, ge- 
nerally of ſtone, fortified by a wall and caſ- 
tle, and inhabited by many gentry as well 
as tradeſmen; it has two churches, and. 
ſends two members to parliament 5 here a 
very conſiderable manufacture, of woollen 
_ ſtockings, caps, &c, is carried on, and are 
alſo brought in from all the neighbouring 
counties; it is built on the river Swale, 
whoſe ſtream is very rapid, over which is a 
good ſtone bridge; the market place is very 
ſpacious, and the ſtreets neat and handſome ; 
it is governed by a mayor, recorder, 12 alder- 
men, &c. its weekly market on Saturday, is 
very conſiderable, both for goods and pro- 
viſions ; diſtant from Londen 175 computed, 
and 207 meaſured miles, 


[RICHMOND (s.) in Surrey, was formerly | 


the ſeat of ſeveral of the kings of England, 
but much neglected till within theſe few 


4 


per affecting the joints 
ly children. ow 


5, and their uſe is to hew the 


RIBALDRY (S.) debauchery ; filthy; naſty, | 


R IG 
dos mooriſh, cold, and moſſy, and conſe- 
quently neither fruitful nor healthful; diſtant 
from London 20 computed miles. 775 
RID (V.) to clear away, or gain ground; to d 
a great deal of buſineſs. ET 
RIDDANCE (S.) a getting clear of, a ſend- 
ing away, or diſpatching of buſineis expedi- 


touly. | | 
RIDDLE (V.) to ſhake or fift any thing thro? 

a ſieve, &c. = % STE 
RIDDLE (S.) a fieve or ſtraining inſtrument ; 

alſo a hard and difficult queſtion wrapped up 
in obſcure terms, . E 


and in the Sea Phraſe, it is when a ſhip's 
anchor holds her faſt, and prevents her being 
driven away with the wind or tide, 
RIDERS (S.) thoſe that move, from place to 
lace on horſeback, in a coach, &c. alſo 
arge pieces of timber, ſome in the hold, and 
others aloft, bolted on the other timbers to 
ſtrengthen them, when the ſhip is but weakly 


| fide of a vein cf ore. 4 
RIDGE (S.) the top of a houſe, or the long 
| line formed by the meeting of the tiles, &c. 
alſo any edge or channel of ſtone or timber, 
| c. formed by cutting away a part of the 
whole, | 5 
RIDGLING or RVDGEL (S.) the male of 
any ſpecies of beaſts that has been but half. 
a f 


gelt. 

RIDICULE (V.) to make game of, to render 
contemptible, &c. 

RIDFCULOUS (A.) impertinent, filly, idle, 
fooliſh, trifling, & c. 

RFDINGS (S.) particular diviſions of the 


Nerth Ridings. | 
RIDO'TTA (S.) a ball or entertainment of 

ſinging, dancing, inftrumental muſick, &c, 
RIFE (A.) frequent, common, univerſal. 
RIFLE (V.) to rob, ftrip, pillage, plunder, or 
violently to take away from a' perſon. 
RIF-RAF (S.) the meaneſt or worſt fort of 
the people ; the dregs, refuſe, or ſcum of any 
thing, * 
RIFT (V.) to cleave, ſplit, or tear aſunder by 
violence. L 
RIG (V.) to fit, dreſs, or cloath with all man- 
ner of neceſſaries, eſpecially ſpoken of fur- 
| - niſhing a ſhip with ropes, 
To rig about, to jump, ſkip, or play. the 
wanton, to ramp, to be friſky, &c. 
RIGADOO/N (S.) a French dance performed 

by a man and woman in figures, 
RVGGING (S.) all the ropes belongirg to a 
ſhip, eſpecially the maſt and yard; allo any 
ſort of cloathing, furniture, or apparel, Is 
ſometimes ſo called. i 
RIGHT (A.) ſometimes means ſtra ght or 
even along, without inclining or bending one 
way or * alſo that which is juſt, fit to 


% ” 


be done, or equitable; s 
12 * RIGRT 


built; alſo ridges of ſtone that run along the 


county of York, called the Eaſt, Weſt, and 
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RIN 
RIGHT (S.) in Law, is the title to, or privi- 
lege in any thing. 
RIGHTEOUS (A.) juſt, equitable, true, pi- 
ous, holy, religious. 
| RFGHTFUL (A.) lawful. 


_ RIGID. (A.) ſevere, exact, ftrift, auſtere, a 
cloſe obferver of rule or diſcipline, &c. 


RIGOR or RYGOUR (s.) ſeverity, ſtiffneſs, | 


ſharpneſs, coldneſs, &c. 
RI'GOROUS (A.) over raſh or ſevere, very 
tart or exact, &c. 
RILL (S.) a ſmall ſtream of running water, a 
little brook or rivulet. 
RVLLY (A.) full of running waters, ſtreams, 
brooks or rivulets. 
RIM (S.) the extream border or edge of drink- 
ing veſſels, &c. 1 
RIME (S.) a thick miſt, or ſmall ſhower, that 
diſſolves gradually by the heat of the ſun. 
RIMMON (S.) an idol worſhipped in Da- 
maſcus ; by ſome it is ſuppoſed to be the Sun, 
. others Saturn, and others Venus. BE 
RI'MY (A.) miſty, wet, hazy, foggy, damp, &c. 
RIND (S.) the outward ſkin of fruit, trees, &c. 
that is, or may be, pared or pulled off. 
RIND (V.) to pare or pull off the outward 
bark, peel, or ſkin of trees, or fruit. 
RING (S.) an ornament of gold, filver, &c. 
Frequently worn on the finger, and made in 
a circular form, and therefore the handles or 
lifting pieces of cannon, anchors, &c. are 
uſually called rings, they being as fo many 
Inks of a chain; anciently they had a ſeal 
or ſignet engraved on them to ſeal writings, 
Kc. and are ſo uſed by ſome to this day; 
the wearing of rings is very ancient, as ap- 
pears by Geneſis xxiii. 18. and ſeveral other 
places, as a token of great reſpect; Pha- 
raob gave Joſeph his ring from off his finger; 
the Jews were ſo fond of them, that the wo- 
men wore them in their ears and noſes ; they 
were the enfigns of authority in princes and 
great men; hiſtory aſcribes extraordinary 
effects to certain magical rings, upon which 
| fuperſtitiops and magical figures were engra- 
ved or Carved, &c. and which were worn 
by the deluded to preſerve them againſt ac- 
' cidents of all kinds; rings are now uſually 
put upon the woman's fourth finger at mar- 
riage; but the firſt uſe in this nation was at 
the eſpouſals or contract before marriage. 
RING (V.) to cauſe bells to ſound mufically, 
by an alternate pulling the ropes, or ftriking 
the clappe:s againſt the fides ; alſo to make 
er caufe any hollow veſſel to found or make 
_ a noiſe, | f 
RING-BOLTS (s.) in a Ship, are thoſe i. on 
ins that are uſed to bring the timbers to. 
RING-DOVE (S.) a particular ſpecies of thoſe 
fowls that has a circle or ring of various-co- 
loured feathers round its neck. 
RING-LEA DER (S.) one that is the begin- 


ner, promoter, or leader of a mob, riot, 


ö 


| 


Ke 


| 


Tymulr, &c. : 
RING OF SATURN (s.) 4 ſdid .circular 


RTS 


arch and plane, Jike the horizon of au 1. | 
ficial globe, which ſurrounds that heros 12 
no where touches it. 5 Lo 
RING-STREA/KED (A.) cattle that hae RISE 
round ſtreaks on the hair or ſkin, of a dif- or 
ferent colour from the reſt. 5 
RINGWOOD (S.) in Hampſhire, a long towt RISE 
whoſe houſes are thatched ; it has a greit caut! 
market weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from or | 
London 77 computed, and 97 meaſured miles higt 
RING-WORM (S.) a cutaneous diſtemper that RI'SIE 
riſes in an innumerable quantity of ſmall puf. pert) 
tles, and ſpreads itſelf till it ſurrounds the pat RSI 
affected, if not timely ſtopped, by waſhing cult) 
with ink or copperas water, &c. RISK | 
RINSE (V.) to waſh out the ſoap, &c. from run t 
cloaths, linnen, &c. by drenching them vel RISK. 
in clean water. chan 
RVOT (S.) all manner of exceſs in eating a RITES 
drinking, debauchery, tumult, revelling, &. obſer! 
in Lav, it is doing ſomething by a mob, «« religic 
tumultuous aſſembly, contrary to the pee { RI'TU: 
and property of the ſubject, fuch as pulli; rectio 
down of houſes, aſſaulting perſons, &c. that ſervice 
refuſe to join with them. uſage 
RVOT (V.) to aſſemble unlawfully togethe, church 
and break the peace, &c. to ſing, rant, uu, RITUA 
drink, revel, whore Ke. defend; 
RVYOTOVUS (A.) turbulent, unruly, lewd, e. accordi 
travagant, debauched, &c. or ritu; 
RIP (V.) to cut up the ſtitches, ſeams, « RIVAL 
ſewings of garments ; to pull off the tis other f 
from the top or coverings of houſes, &t. applied 
RIPE (A.) any thing grown to maturity or love w. 
for uſe; alſo a proper time to execute 4 1 
project, &c, RIVER | 
RI'PEN (V.) to bring a fore to a head, n Water, t 
order to lance and let out the purulent mi- within t 
ter; to make fruit, corn, &c. fit for ub NET 
&c. ET | | 
RVPENESS (S.) maturity, fitneſs for uſe, kt ; Elpeciall) 
RI'PLEY (S.) in the Veſi Riding of Juri the end 4 
is a town of one ftrect; three furlong i that goe 
length, ſeated vn the river Nyd, over wh preventin 
it has a bridge; the market is weekly n 13 
Friday; diſtant from London 152 compulth "VET (: 
and 184 meaſured miles. | 0G 
RI'PPLE (V.) to glide or move along genty Key d, an 
or ſlowly, like the ſurface of the vil | my that v 
where the deſcent is ſmall; alſo to nb q Faves dow: 
the ſeed veſſels in flax, &c. F ULET 
RI'PPON (S.) in the Weſt Riding of lit Ep wate 
ſhire, is an ancient and large corport -DO'LL 
town, and is at preſent a very neat, , 3 abo 
ſant, and well-built town, being agreel th CH ($ 
ſituated between two rivers, on 4." 1040 ver) 
ground; but what renders it moſt noted | 0 (S.) 
its market-place, which is the fineſ 1 1 5 travelle 
moſt beautiful ſquare of its kind in ER "85%, hor 
it is governed by .a mayor, alderme 1 cho eee a 
and ſends two members to parliament i. my in, w. 
market is very conſiderable weekly on b 1 0 AM o ca 
day; diſtant from Londay 158 computed place aa 
190 meaſured miles. pla 


Buehinghnfi, @ real buſig 


RVSBOROUGH (S.) in 


iſe, K. 
Yorkſort 
rlongs u 
er whid 


| RISE (S.) the origin, beginning, ſpring, or 


RITUAL (S.) a fervice-book, containing di- 


man or woman. 
RIVER (S.) a large flow or ſtream of freſh} 


ROA 


town, ſeated an the hills, whoſe mar- 
2 weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 
London 29 computed, and 34 meaſured miles. 
RISE (V.) to aſcend or go upwards, to get up 
or out of bed, to ſpring or come out of the 
und, &c. | 


cauſe of any thing; alſo the advancement 
or preferment of a perſon from a lower to a 
higher place or ſtation. | 
RISIBLE (A.) capable or able to laugh, a pro- 
perty enjoyed only by the human ſpecies, 
RISIBLENESS or RISIBVLITY (S.) the fa- 
culty of laughing, 
RISK or RISQUE (V.) to hazard, venture, or 
run the chance of any thing. 


RISK or RISQUE (S.) the danger, hazard, or] 


chance whether a thing ſucceeds or not, 
RITES (S.) the method, order, or rules to be 
obſerved in the ſolemn performance of any 
religious affairs, 


rections for the ſolemn performing divine 
ſervice upon any occaſion, according to the 
uſage or cuſtom of ſome particular place or 
church, ; 
RITUALIST (S.) one that is very earneſt in 
defending the religious ceremonies performed 
according to the directions of a ſervice book 
or ritual, 
RIVAL {S.) one that is contending with an- 
other for an eſtate or place; but eſpecially 
applied to two or more perions that are in 
love with one and the ſame perſons, either 


water, that comes from ſome ſource or ſpring 
within the land, and generally empties itſelf 
into the ſea, _ | 
RIVET (v.) to faſten any thing very firmly, 
| eſpecially ſpoken of hammering or beating 
the end of à bolt or irqn pin flat and broad, 
| that goes through any thing, and thereby 
preventing its coming or being drawn dut 
again. | 
RIVET (S.) an iron pin, bolt, &c, uſed to 
put into hoops, or any thing that is not 
+ key'd, and to keep it faſt has the ſmall end, 
or that where the head is not, blunted or 
beat down like another head, 
RI'VULET (s.) a ſmall ſtream or current of 
freſh water; a little river. x | 
RIX-DO'LLAR (S.) a German filver cain, | 
worth about 4.5. 6d, Engliſh. 
LOACH (S.) a firm-fleſhed ſreſh-water fiſh 
that is very ſcaly, 


LOAD (S.) the common highway, or place | 


| for travellers to paſs and repaſs with car- 


nages, horſes, and on foot; and in the Sea-| 

anguage, is a proper place for ſhips to an- 

chor in, when they wait for winds or tides, 
either to carry them out or bring them in. 

2 82 to 2 up _ u- from 

place, without any ſe intention 
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ROA'MER (S.) one that wanders, ſtraggles of 
rambles about. 

ROAN (S.) a colour for horſes, a bay, black, 
or ſorrel intermixed with white or grey hairs 3 
alſo the name of a city in France, the capital 
of Normar dy, one of the richeſt and moſt po- 
pulous in the kingdom, being an archbiſhop's 
ſee, and hag a parliament, | 

ROAR (V.) to cry out vehemently, to make 
a great noiſe, as. - 

ROARING (S.) the crying- out aloud, or 
making a noiſe like a troubled ſea, a diſ- 
turbed lion, &c. 

ROAST (V.) to dreſs meat before the fire by 

turning round continually, that all the parts 

may alternately be equally applied to the fire; 


a perſon, by declaring his folly and weakneſs 

_ . openly or publickly, . 

ROB (V.) to plunder or take any thing away 
from another by violence. | 

ROB (S.) in Pharmacy, is the juice of frui 


boiled away, and thoroughly purified, till e 


comes to a proper conſiſtence. 

RO'BBERY (S.) an act of violence or theft, 
whereby ene or more perſons take away the 
property of another privately, or by open 
force, | 

RO/BBINS (S.) ſmall ropes reeved or put 
through the oilet-holes of a fail under the 
head ropes, which ſerve to make faſt or tie 
the ſails to the yards. by 

ROBE (S.) any long gown or garment that 
covers the whole body, 

ROBU'ST (A.) ſtrong, hearty, ſtout, able to 

go through much labour and fatigue, 

ROCH A'LLUM (S.) a mineral Galt, of a very 
aſtringent or binding quality. 

RO CHDALE (S.) in Lancaſhire, ſeated in a 


vale upon the river Roche, is a good town, 


that has a large market weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London 145 computed, and 175 
meaſured miles, ry 
RO'/CHESTER (S.) in Kent, is a very ancient 
city, fituate on the eaſt fide of the Mædv 
in a valley encompaſſed with that rives on 


bridge, and with a weak wall and marſh on 
the other fide ; it hath undergone abundance 


of viciſſitudes according to the times, and has 
been long incorporated, and ſent two hbur- 


geſſes to parliament ever ſince ſuch ſummonſes 
have been uſed, wiz. from 26 Ed. IV. it 
is an epiſcopal ſee, and governed by a mayor, 
12 aldermen, a recorder, and 12 common 
council-men, and hath weekly two markets, 
viz, on Wedneſday and Friday; it conſiſts 
principally of one long ftreet, built with 
handſome houſes 5 diſtant from London 27 
computed, and 34 meaſured miles, 


RO'CHET (S.) a ſurplice or lawn garment 


worn by tifhops for diſtinction fake.;z alſo 
certain robes or mantles worn by the Eng- 


= 2 ütting in paxliament at particular 


ROE 


alſo to rally, chide, rebuke, expoſe, or ſhame 
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the weſt, over which it has a magnificent 
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RO CRLEV (S.) in Vilipbire, a ſmall village] „&. | 
noted for divers large ſtones like ſmall rocks, | RO'LLING-PRESS (S.) an inſtrument con. 


ROG 


ROCK (S.) 4 large maſs of ſtone firmly ogy ROLL (S.) ſometimes means a lift or catalog 


in the ground, which ſometimes ſhoots its 
head a great way above the ſurface in Scrip- | . 
ture, it has various-meanings, and frequently 
fignifies ſtrength or defence. 


rincipal property is to fly or mount a great 
Poke in the air, and uſed to give fignals to 


armies, cities befieged, &c. and alſo for ſport | R 


in the evenings of publick days of rejoicing, 
ſuch as a king's birth-day, coronation, &c. 

RO'CKINGHAM (S.) in Nerthamptonſpire, is 
a ſmall town that has a weekly market on 
"Thurſday ; diſtant from Landon 65 compu- 
"ted, and 83 meaſured miles. 


- pitched up an end, from among which ſome- 
times guſn forth violent ftreams of water, 
which the country folks efteem the fore- 
runner of a dearth, and therefore call them 
ÞDungers-born or famiſb rivers. 
ROD (S.) ſometimes means the enſign cf} 
power or authory, ſometimes an inſtrument} 
of puniſhment, and ſometimes a meaſure for 
land, brick layers work, &c, conſiſting of T6. 
feet and a half in length, and as much i, 
breadth, or 272 4 ſquare feet, | 
RODOMONTA/DO (s.) a noiſy and vain 
aſting, bragging, &c, 
ROE (S.) a ſpecies of deer. bs 
ROES or ROWS (S.) the milt of fiſhes, by 
ſome imagined to be the ſperm or ſeed. 
ROGA'TION (S.) an aſking, begging, cr 
praying, from whence the week immedi- 
_ntely preceding Y/F:iiſ-nday, is called, in the 
2 language, Rogatiůon Week, becauſe 
anciently the prieſts and people uſed to 


make ex raordinary prayers and proceſſions 
about their ſeveral pariſhes or diſtricts, fer 
the fruits of the earth, &c, and alſo-as a 
devout preparation for Holy - Thurſday, | or | 
that day on which Chriſt's aſcent into heaven 
Was celebrate. 7 
ROGUE (S.) a vile or naughty fellow, a com- 
mon cheat, &c, in the Canting Longuage, it 
is the fourth order of villains, tho it be 2 
common name to them all, yet they divide 
themſelves into ſeveral orders and claſſes, } 
and if one be in priſon the reſt ſupply him 
with neceſſaries, for which reaſon they ſel- 
dom betray the others, being thereto abli- , 
gated by oath, which they keep inviolably; 
they have their ſeveral wenches and places 
of meeting, where they laviſhly ſpend what 
they have unlawfully got, and wallow in all 
manner of debauchery ; their company is 
Janigerous, their lives deteſtable, and their 
ends miſerable. 2 3 4 
RO'GUERY 8.) any ſort of villainy or kna-' 
very; alſo any arch drollery, or merry wag- 


— o 


v% -gery or raillery, *** 1 
RO'/GUISH (A.) inclined to be wicked, kna- 
- vith, or villanous; alſo unlucky, arch, 


ROCKET (S.) an artificial fire-work, whoſe ROLL (V.) to lay a thing flat or ſmooth with 


ROM 


kno 
of names, ſometimes a quantity of 60 fein gen 
of parchment folded ok 5 N de __ 
form of a cylinder; alſo the timbers of 2 8 
copper - plate printing preſs are called all, &. a 
a ſtone, &c. alſo to turn or puſh any coun de 
thing over and over. 5 
O'LLER (S.) a long bandage to ſwathe chil. oY 9 
dren in; alſo a round piece of wood, &c, = 
to lay under any heavy or great weight of a 
ſtone, iron. or timber, in order to more it 1810 
from one place to another; alſo the cylin- 10 
drical inſtrument made of wood or ſtone, kit 
to make the walks in a garden hard and phil 
ſmooth, &c. 8 
oh 5 math 
trived to print or make impreſſions upon Cres 
paper, filk, &c, of pictures, writings, &, ROM 
that is engraved upon copper, ſilver, pete, triflir 
or braſs- plates, &c, | e. 
ROLLS (S.) the houſe, office, or place in RO'MI 
Chancery-Lane, London, where the tecork a yea 
of Chancery are kept, which originally wa out o 
built for the entertainment of convertel the f. 
eros by king Henry III. but they abufn O'MI 
hs act * lofofatiry, by their Simi 2 1 8 
irregularities, king Edward III. aboliſhed, Rate: 
and appropriated it to the uſe it is now oc RO'MN 
preg 20s mon; 
Maſter of the Rolls, he who has the chu the f. 
of the records, and in abſence of the chu. from | 
cellor fits as judge, | | fore, 
Rollt of Parliament, the manuſcript reziſtn les, 1 
of the acts and proceedings or that court, to be 
RO'MAN ( ) —— belonging to, liks {cribir 
or after the method or practices of the J. Perts, 
mans, or old inhabitants of Italy. : tes wi 
ROMANCE (S.) a feigned ſtory, ſometins much 
wrote in proſe and ſometimes in verſe, al 1237, 
commonly upon the ſubject of love or am church 
wherein abundance of enthufiaftical flight at thai 
are introduced, which renders the reading flowed 
them in general prejudicial, by miſpendng cattle 
of time, and giving an ill tincture to te and tl 
imagination, and ſtuffing the memory ul this di 
rubbiſh, painting gcod qualities out of ch ſent it 
racter, and giving falſe images of life, al it is. ſe 
thereby teaching young people to be 1nd and ha 
creet in friendſhip, love, and the other pi ly on $ 
ſions, and thereby not only vex and diſappo parlian 
their parents and guardians, but frequent puted, 
bring upon themſelves misfortunes not c « RUNDE 
- recovered all their life-time. / is a con 
ROMANCE (V.) to trifle and talk beym that er 
the truth, to tell lies, c. - which 
ROMAINCER (S.) a teller of lies, an mier words . 
tor of falſe ſtories, &c. 1 that th 
'FRO/MANIST (S.) one that proſeſſes the 15 over ag; 
nione, and abets the practices ROOD (, 
of Rome. | 2 10 0 poles, 0 
ROMAN (s.) the inhabitants of the of , is a qu: 
Rome; but generally this means we broad, 
firſt inhabited it, and formed and 32 ſquare p 
great people who conqueted fo mu kun part of 


wWaggiſh, &c. . 
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ROMA NTICK (A,) mad, frenſical, filly, idle 


ROO 


known world, who at firſt ſeemed to have al 
nius more for commanding and warlike af- 
fairs, than for cultivating of ſciences purely 
ſpeculative, and good literature, in Which 
they made but a mean appearance, till by 
extending their dominions, they learned phi- 
loſophy, &c. of the Greeks ; their greiteſt 
purity of language, c. is almoſt confined to 
two ages er centuries, the one the laſt of the 
republick, and the other the firſt of the 
monarchy, and chiefly in the reigns of Czſa 
and Auguſtus ; within this interval, all thoſe 
authors that the ſchools call claſſicks, wrote 
and appeared, of which we have little Jet! 
but a few poets and hiſtorians, none of the 
philoſophers and orators but Cicero; the 
Romans had almoſt no inclination for the 
mathematicks, and few of their writers have 
ſucceeded therein. | 


trifling, belonging to, or ſavouring of a ro- 
mance, i 

RO ME SCOTT or PE TER-PENCE (S.) wa: 
a yearly acknowledgment of one penny paic 
out of every family to the biſhop of Rome, at 
the feaſt of St. Peter. 

RO MISH (A.) ſomething that belongs to, or 
is after the manner of the people or religion oi 
Reme. 

RO'MNEY or RU!/MNEY (S.) in Kent, com- 
monly called Nero Romney, upon account of 
the ſ:a's retiring about a mile and a halt 
from the place where it uſually flowed to be- 
fore, and thereby rendering the old port uſe- 
les, ſo that a new port and town was forced 
to be made and built, which is that now de- 
ſcribing, and which is one of the Cingue- 
Pets, and has been endowed by ſundry prin, 
ces with very large privileges, though now 
much reduced; for till 15 Edward I. anne 
1287, it was v 
churches, but by the breaking in of the ſes 
at tat time, a great tract of land was over 
flowed, many people, and great numbers o. 
cattle were drowned, the haven ſpoiled, 
and the, courſe of the river Roher turned; 
this diſaſter ſo hurt the place, that at pre- 
ſent it is but indifferently peopled, though 
it is. ſeated on a high hill of gravel and ſand, 
and has a good market for proviſions week- 
ly on Saturday; it returns two members tc 
parliament ; diſtant from London 61 com- 
puted, and 72 meaſured mib es. 

RUNDEAU or ROUND-O-. (s.) in Muſk. 
33 a common name to all thoſe airs or tunes 
that end with the firſt part or ſtrain, for 
which purpoſe they are marked with the 
wares Da Capo, or letters D. C. fignifying 
that the firſt part muſt be begun or playec 
over again, 

ROOD (S.) a meaſure of length containing 4c 
poles, or 220 yards ; and in Land Meaſure, 
3 2 quantity of land go. poles long, and one 
broad, and ſo conſequently containing 40 


quare perches or poles, which is the fourth 


populous, and had five 


Fart of an acre 3 anciently it meant allo þ 


A 
croſs, from whence the feſtival called Holy- 
road Day took its name, which is the "fame 
with the feaſt of the H:ly Crofs, 
ROO/D-LOFT (S.) a ſhrine upon which a cru 
cifix was formerly uſed to be put or placed. 
ROOF (S.) the top or upper part of a houſe or 
other building. EN 
ROO'/F-TREES (S.) in a Ship, are thoſe 
timbers made of light wood, that go from 
the half deck to the fore-caftle, and bear up 
the gratings and ledges whereon the nettings 
ie, &c. 2 


ROOK (S.) a fort of crow ; alſo « cheat ir 


common ſharper. . 

ROOK (V.) to cheat a perſon by any pretence 
whatever; alſo to win his money at gãming 
by falſe cards, dice, &c. | 

ROOISERY (S.) a place full of high trees, 
where rooks chuſe to build their nefts, and 
ordinarily haunt or reſort to, 

ROOM (S.) ſometimes means a part cular 
chamber or divifion in a houſe ; and ſome- 
imes univerſally ſpace ſufficient to act or do 
any thing in. 5 

ROO'MY (A.) a houſe or other place that is 
large in ſpace, or that is long and wide. 

ROOST (V.) to go to rett or ſleep in a place 
after the manner of fowls or birds. 2 

ROOST (S.) a ſtick or reſting- place for birds 
to ſleep on, &c. | 

ROOT (S.) that part of a tree or plant that 
ſpreads or extends itſelf in the ground down 
wards, . whereby the tree or plant receives 
nouriſhment, and by means whereof it 
grows, thrives, and comes to matur ty ; 

alſo the ſource, ſpring, or beginning; and 
in Mathematicks, it is that number or quan- 
tity which being multiplied or involved in- 
to itſelf, produces another quantity called 


the ſecond power, or ſquare thereof; in 


Grammar, it is an original, &c, word, from 
whence many others are derived, &c. 

ROPE (S.) any cord or matter twiſted togs- 
ther in ſtrands or threads. | 


ROPE (V.) to grow thick as ſome liquors 


do, which renders it of ſuch a conſiſtence, 
that the mattex will pull out like warm 
wax, &. 
RO/PE-YARN (S.) the yarn or matter of any 
rope untwiſted. 
RO PM (A.) ſlimy, clammy, &c. | 
RO/RID (A.) dewy, mo.ft, wettiſh, damp, 
humid, &c. | 
RO/SARY (S.) an office in the church of Rome, 
made up of five or fitteen tens of beads, 
each ten beginning with a Pater-rofter, to 
direct them to ſay ſo many Ave-Marias, in 


honour of the Virgin Mary; this number 


of Ave-Marias is ſaid in commemoration 
of the five joyful, the five afflifting, and the 
five glorious myſteries communicated to the 
Virgin; the five joyful myſteries are the an- 
runciation, her viſitation of Elizabetb, the 
birth of our Saviour, the purificat'on, and 
Chriſt's diſputing with the doctors in the 
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ROS 
temple ; the five afflicting myſteries are our 
Saviour's agony in the garden, his ſcourgins 
his being crowned with thorns, his bein- 
oppreſſed with the weight of the croſs, a 
his crucifixion ; the five glorious myſter: 
are, the reſurrection of our Saviour, hi 
aſcenſion, the deſcent of the Holy Ghoi-. 
his glorification in heaven, and her ow. 
aſſumption ; but how the bare repetition 0: 

an Ave Maria will effect all this to an igno- 
rant devotee, let them anſwer that know, 

ROSE (S.) the name of a woman; alſo of : 
pleaſant-ſmelling ſummer flower. 

. Under the Roſe, privately, ſecretly, that is 
not to be openly ſpoken or divulged. 

RO'SELAND (S.) in Cornwall, near Fa mouth 
Haven, is a diſtrict of very fertile ground 
containing ſeveral pariſhes where great flocks 

of ſheep are fed. 

RO'SEMARY (S.) a fragrant plant uſed at 
burials, and to burn in any place that has an 

ill ſcent, | he 

ROSICRU!CIANS (S.) a ſect of men, callec 

' alſo the Inlightened, the Immortal, and In 

ſible, that appeared in Germany, in the be 
ginning of the 17th century, Thoſe wle 
are admitted, called the brethren, ſwear ficc 
lity, promiſe ſecreſy, write hieroglyphically 
and oblige themſelves to obſerve the law: 
of the ſociety, which propoſes the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of all diſciplines and ſciences, eſpe- 
cially phyſick, which according to them i 
not -underſtood, and but ill practiſed q the 
boaſt of excellent ſecrets, and particular]: 
the philoſopher's ſtone; they affirm tha 
the ancient philoſophers of Egypt, the Cl a. 
deans, Magi of Perſia, and Gymn:ſophiſis © 
the Indies, taught the ſame doctrine wit! 
themſelves, | | 

RO SIN (S.) the ſame with rein, which ſee. 

RO'SLAND (S.) land covered with heath or 
ling; alſo mooriſh, boggy ground. 

ROSS (S.) a free borough town, in Hereford 


ire, whoſe market is weekly very large (14 


Thurſday, both for cattle and all ſorts of pro- 
viſions ; it is a handſome- built town, con- 
fiſting of two ftreets, each half a mile long 
that croſs one another in the middle, con- 
taining about 300 houſes ; diſtant from Lon 
don 91 computed, and 117 meaſured miles. 
ROS TRA vulgarly RO/STRUM (S.) in the 
old Roman OFconomy, was the place of com- 
mon pleas at Rome, where a pulpit was e. 
reed, ornamented with the, ſtems or fore 
fronts of the ſhips of the Antiates, whor 
they had overcome; from this place the. 
pronounced the publick orations to the peo 
ple, from whence any pulpit or place fc, 
a rnl.lick pleader, preacher, &c. is called by 
this name, Cotes 
RO/3Y*(A;) full of, or like to roſes ; alſo 
' ſpoken of perſons, whoſe ſpjrits are much 
raiſed, and their faces look very red, eithe: 


with the heat of the fire, or the effect o 


R OU 


ROT (S.) a diſtemper that affects ſheep, and ig 


contagious, ſpreading itſelf through the whole 
flock, and frequently k.lls eee 855 
OT (V.) to decay, periſh, 


| putrity, or con- 
ſume away. 


OTA (S.) the Latin name for a wheel; als 


a court or juriſdiction at Roe, compoſed of 
twelve prelates, who judge by appeal all mat. 
ters eccleſiaſtical and civil ariſing between the 
clergy : They are called the auditors of the 
reta z this court 1s compoſed of perſons of di- 
vers nations, whercof there are eight Talian, 
viz. three Romans, one Tuſ an, one Milareſe, 
one Polunian, one Ferrareſe, and one Vere. 
tian; one Frenchman; two Spaniards ; and 
one German; they have great privileges, and 
wear a violet=coloured robe, and a band of 
the ſame colour about their hats. 

ROTA'TION (S.) an orderly and regular moy- 

ing round, or ſucceſſion, » ; 

RO/T-GUT (S.) very ſmall beer, or poor, or- 

. dinary, ſour liquor, | 

RO'THERAM (S.) in the Weſ-Riding of 
Yorkſhire, ſeated on the river Don, over 
which it has a ftately ſtone bridge, it is 2 
handſome, neat town, whoſe houſes are built 
generally of ſtone 3 it has a great market 
weekly on Monday for corn, cattie, and pro- 
viſions ; diſtant from London 117 computes, 
and 141 meaſured miles, , 

40/THWELL (S.) in Nortbamptonſtire, is 2 
pretty good town, whoſe maket is week]y on 
Monday; diſtant from London 58 computed, 
and 69 meaſured miles. 

ROT TEN (A.) decayed, periſhed, corrupted, 
ſpoiled; alſo when ſpoken of mold, horſe- 
dung, &c. for gardens, it means fitted for 
the purpoſe of enriching the ground, &c, 

AOTVU/NDITY (S.) roundneſs. 

KOVE (V.) to wander or move about from 
place to place in a rambling, unſettled, un- 
determined manner, | | 

RKO'VER (S.) a wanderer or rambler, an un- 
ſettled perſon that is continually going from 
place to place. | 1 

ROUGH (A.) uneven unpoliſhed, harſh, han, 
rude, boiſterous, untaught. 

RO/UNCEVAL PEASE (S. 
of green peaſe, 

AROUND (A.) any thing circul.r, 
or globular, that is ſolid. : 

ROUND (s.) a ring or circle; alſo 2 Pole 
thro' or about a diviſion, as a watchman in 
the night, an exciſe officer, a conſtable, dt. 

ROUND (V.) to file, ſaw, or cut off the edges 

or corners of any thing to make it round 

ſmooth, * | 
To Round in the Ear, to chide or rebuke 4 
erſon ſeverely, 8 

O'UNDEL, RO!UNDELAY, orRO'UNDO 

(S.) a Tong that begins and ends wee 

ſame words, or a tune that begins and eu 

with the ſame ſtrain. | 

RO/UND-HEADS (S.) a nick 


) a large, rich fort 


that 1s flat 


2 


-name giet 
in king 


firong liquor, &c, y 


* 


* 


A 


to thoſe of the parliament party 


Charles Iſt's 
ſelves by put! 
their heads, 
brims or edge 

ROU'ND HO 

place where 
keep their g. 
they ſecure pe 
night, to bri, 
next morning 
permoſt room 
the maſter lie 

ROU'ND TOP 

laid upon the 

ſhip's maſt, f 

furl and looſe 

ROUSE or RO 

' Cauſe to get up 

alſo to forewa 

ſtarting of a 

chace, &c. 

ROUT (V.) to 

to examine 0 

among cloath: 

the ground in a 

F troubleſome p 

peny, haunt, 

an army, 

ROUT (S.) a g 

inquiry, or ſe: 

mob, riot, or 

welling, it is t 

down or taker 

ſons, to go to 

ROW (S.) a ran] 

men, or other 

ROW (v.) to c 

boat, ſhip, &c 
help of oars, 

ROWEL (S.) th 

ſpur; and in 8 
the neck by 0] 
a ſkain of fill « 
of the neck #1 
belly; alſo a ſr 
towcF'on to wis 

RO'WER (S.) « 

upon the Mater 

0 VAL (A.) K 

king or queen. 
OYALIST (s. 
reſt or party of 
populace, or ſu] 
OY{ALNESS o 
ture or conditic 

ng or queen, 
datwe, behavio 

OS TON (s. 

border of Her:fs 
IS in dei 
well inhabited,” 
weekly on Wee 
1s alſo plenty of 
tant from Longo 
ſued miles, 


S 2 


ROY 


their heads, 
brims or edges thereof. 
ROUND HOUSE (S.) 
place where the co 


the maſter lies. 


ROUND TOP (S.) a floor or 


furl and looſe the ſails, &c. 


chace, &c. 


an army. 


ſons, to go to a place deſigned. 


men, or other things, 


help of oars, 


pur; and in Surgery, it is an iſſue made in 


a kain of filk or thread, &c, thro” the nape 
of the neck; alſo an iſſue made in a horſe's 
belly; alſo a ſmall round tick to hang a long 
towcT'on to wipe perſons hands, c. 
RO'WER (S.) one who forces a boat along 
upon the water with an oar or oars. 
N VAI. (A.) kingly, of or belonging to a 
king or queen, 85 
OY'ALIST (S.) one who eſpouſes the inte- 
reſt or party of a king or queen againſt the 
populace, or ſubjects that rebel, &c, 
OYUALNESS or ROV/ALTY (S.) the na- 
ture or condition of things belonging to a 
king or queen, ſuch as their dignity, prero- 
pative, behaviour, cc. 
3 (S.) upon the utmoſt northern 
i re Fl 3 ordſhire, and part of the town 
iapejtire 2 
well inhabit ire; it is a good town and 
weekly on Wedneſday, at which time there 
Sq 2 all ſotts of proviſions; diſ- 
t from * 
fr ines, 2 erase, and 39 pe- 


19 


ls Iſt's time, who diſtinguiſhed them- 
vo by putting 2 round bowl or diſh upon 
and cutting their hajr by the 


a priſon in or near the 
ſtable and e 

ed their guard in the night, and where 
— ſecure 120 guilty of dilorders in the 
to bring them before the magiſtrate 
next morning; and in a Ship, it is the up- 
permoſt room or cabbin in the ſtern, where 


frame of boards 
hid upon the croſs- trees near the head of a 
ſhip's maſt, for the men to ſtand | upon to 


ROUSE or ROUZE (V.) to awake, call, or 
* cauſe to get up; to ſpur, excite, or forward; 
alſo to forewarg; in Hunting, the raiſing or 
farting of a beaſt out of his den into the 


ROUT (S.) a great noiſe, buſtle, complaint, 
inquiry, or ſearch after any thing ; alſo a 
mob, riot, or publick diſturbance ; in T a- 
vel ing, it is the way or courſe that is laid 
down or taken by an army, or private per- 
ROW (S.) a rank or orderly range of building, 


ROW (V.) to carry or convey a perſon in a 
boat, ſhip, &c. upon the water with the 


ROW'EL (S.) the ſharp points or prickles of a 


the neck by opening the fleth, and drawing 


having a great corn market 


ROUT (V.) to make a great noiſe and buſtle, | 
to examine or thoroughly. ſearch into or 
among cloaths, &c, alſo to dig or turn up 
the groundin a garden ; alſo to turn or force 
| troubleſome perſons out of a houſe, com- 
peny, haunt, &c, alſo to beat or overthrow 


one thing upon another backwards and for- 
wards ; at the game of Bozwls, it means tq 


incline inwards towards the jack. 


that rubs, cleans, or poliſhes any thing; 


— 


ſuch as large files, to take off ruſt or ſu- 
perſtuous iron, or other matter about any 
thing; and ſometimes pluſh cuſhions uſed 
by the hatters, &c. alſo a common phraſe 
in ſports, meaning that one of the parties 
muſt win two games out of the three, or two 
mT, 

RU'BBISH (S.) any fort of goods that is 
ſpoiled or of little value; alſo the waſte and 
dirt made in erecting or repairing a build- 
ing, &c. Ty | 

RU'BRICE (S.) a rule or direction put into a 
common- prayer book, to ſhew the order or 
manner of its being uſed, &c. which former - 
ly uſed to be writ or printed in red ink. 

RU'BY (S.) a gem or diaphanous precious ſtone 
of a ſcarlet colour, which, when perfectly 
good in its kind, is of equal value with a 
diamond, 


— 


motion of the ſtomach, occaſioned by an ef- 
ferveſcence there, whereby vapours and other 


is acid and ſtinking. | 

RU'DDER (S.) in a Ship, is that piece of 
timber that h-ngs at the ftern-poſt, having 
four, five or ſix irons called pintles faſtened 
to it, by which it is hung or faſtened to the 
gudgeons of the ſtern- poſt; this is what go+ 
verns or bridles the ſhip. 

RU'DDLE (s.) red earth, commonly called 


| red chalk. 8 


RU'DDY (A.) red, or inclining thereto, of 
lively, briſk colour or countenance. | 
RUDE (A.) unmannerly, clowniſn, unpaliſh- 
ed, ignorant, undecent, &c. 
RU/DIMENTS (S.) the firſt elements or prin- 
ciples of arts and ſciences, | 
RUE (S.) a garden hexb, very uſeful in phy- 
fick, &c. | 5 
RUE (V.) to repent, mourn, or ſmart for any 
thing paſt, 
RUF'FUL (A.) mournful, forrowful, grievous, 
troubleſome, &c, h 
RUFF (S.) an old-faſhioned double band, 
quilted or plaited up like the top of womens 
head-clothes, Sl ; 
RUFF (V.) in Falconry, is when a hawk hits 
her prey, but does not truſs it; and in 
Card playing, it is trumping a card in order 
to win it. 
RUF FIAN (S.) an aſſaſſin or bloody villain, 
a murderer, &c, | 927 5 
RU'FFLE (V.) to lay in plaits, or folds, te 
adorn or ornament ſhirts, ſhifts, &c, at the 
hands and neck with lace qgpaygey fine linen; 
alſo to diſorder or diſcompoſe 


| 


c 
* 


mind by ill news or bad wſage, 


RIPFFLES 


* 


| RUB (V.) to puſh or ſcrub cloſely and gl ly 


RU'BBERS (S.) ſometimes means a perſon . 


and ſometimes inſtruments for that purpoſe, 


RUCTA'TION (S.) a belching or depraved | 


windy matter is ſent out of the mouth, which 
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| RUMINATE (v.) to chew the cud; to pon- 


© or lf, Vs, OA Dee car 
* 


— — — — —_ 


„on 
RU'FFLES (S.) an ornamental addition to the 
arms of the ſhirts or ſhifts of men and 
women. 
RUG (S.) a warm woolen coverlid for a bed; 
alſo a ſhaggy ſort of great-coat to wear in 
cold and wet weather. | 
ROB (S.) in Warwick/hire, a ſmall town 
much inhabited by butchers, has a good 
market weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 
London 92 computed, and 126 meaſured 
_ malls, | 
RU'GELY (S.) a handſome, well · built town 
in Staffordſpire, finely fituated near the river 
Trent ; yet its weekly market on Tueſday 
is but ſmall ; diſtant from Londen gg com- 
puted, and 126 meaſured miles. 
RU'/GGED (A.) rough, thaggy, uneven; alſo 
robuſt, ſtrong-hearted, &c. 
RU'IN or RUINA'TION (S.) miſery, de- 
_ ftruQtion, &c. 
RU'IN (V.) to undo, ſpoil, waſte, deſtroy, 
overthrow, &c. 
RU'INATE (V.) to lead or bring to miſery 


want, cr deſtruction, &c. | 


RUINOUS (A.) decaying, going to miſery, | 


wanting repairs, ready to fall down, &c, 
RULE (V.) to govern, command, or or- 
der; alſo to draw lines by the ſide of any 
_ thing. | 
RULE (S.) a guide or direction whereby to 
do any thing; a ſtated maxim, or received 
recept. 8 | 
RUM (s.) a ſpirituous liquor diſtilled or drawn 
off from ſugar. | 
RUMBLE (V.) to make a noiſe like the rolling 
of a large 1 8 a hollow floor, &c. | 
RU/'MFORD {S.) in E/ex, is a great thorough- | 
fare town, that has two large markets week - 
I, vis. Tueſday for cattle, and Wedneſday 
for corn; diſtant from Lenden 10 computed, ! 
and 11 meaſured miles. | 
RU/MIA or RUMILIA (S.) a goddeſs which 
the Romans invoked to take care of their 
ſucking children, called anciently Rama; 
when they ſacrificed to this goddeſs, they 
effered only milk and water mixed with 

honey. | 

RU'MINANT (A.) chewing the cud. 


der or think ſedately and often upon a thing 
or bufineſs, both paſt and to come. | 
RUMINA'TION. (S.) a chewing the cud, or 
a return of that food out of the ſtomach! 
which was taken in too haſtily, | 
RU'MMAGE (V.) ſometimes means to remove 
goods from one place to another, in order to 
ore them more handſomely and conveni- 

= ently; and ſometimes means only the ina 
ſpecting and narrowly ſearching into or after 
any thing, as goods in a ſhip's hold, to ſee. 
E 1 there be no prohibited goods among them, 


RU NMMER (S.) a particular ſort of drinking 
4 laſs large and broad-monthed. ; 
KPMNEY-MARSH (S.) a 
237 VI 8 


* 


— 


e 


R UN 


fourteen miles long and eight broad, of the 


richeſt paſture in Ergland; pain 
the ſea by little and Sittte, bit replay. 
healthy for people to live in, which all 
it to be but thinly inhabited; though ith 
largely privileged and incorporated by the 
name of the bailiff, twenty four jurats, and 
commonalty of Romney-Marſh, who 
hold a court from three weeks to three wal 
in which they can hold plea for all cuſs 
and actions real and perſonal, civil and a 
minal ; can annually chooſe four juſtice of 
the peace beſides their bailiff, which, vil 
many other privileges, was deſigned as a 
| encouragement for people to go and fetth 
there, but the unhealthineſs of the place i 
- great a diſcouragement for many to ſtay there 
though all ſorts of cattle thrive and fatty 
there very ſoon, | 

RU /MOUR (S.) a report, fame, or commy 
talk of any ching, as the death of a pring 
the defeat of an army, &c, 

RU'MOUR (V.) to relate, tell, or ul 

abroad, to report or put into common fans 

or talk. 

RUMP (S.) that part of the hinder part of 
creature next adjoining to the tail, 

RU'MPLE (V.) to- diſpleaſe, diſorder, ert 
teaze; alſo to tumble, creaſe, or put out 
order ſilk, ſtuff, &c. 

RU/MSE (S.) in Hampſpire, a large anciet 
corporate town ſeated upon a good rim 
and much inhabited by clothiers; it i g 
verned by a mayor, recorder, fix aldemd 
and twelve burgeſſes, and has a good mari 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Linda 
computed, and 79 meaſured miles. 

RUN (V.) to move or go very ſwiftly in 
place to place, either on land or water, 

Run of a ſhip, is that part that goes und 
water, and which gradually 8iminiſhesm 
the floor timbers till you come to the it 


poſt. | | 
RU'NAGATE or RU'NAWAY (8/2 U 
ſenter, a rover or wanderer, one that kat 
a regular ſettlement for change and van 


&c, ; | 
RUNDLE (S.) in Heraldty, is the figured 
reſentation of a round ball. 
RU'NDLET (S. ) a ſmall caſk eſpecially ul 

put ſpirituous liquors in, being of an Wi 
tain gauge or quantity. 44 
RUNGS (S.) in a Ship, are the ground im 
that lie athwart the keel, and form of 
the floor. © "hi 
RU'NICK LANGUAGE (S.) that wn 
now called the Sclavonick, being that u 
the old Geths, Danes, Tc, 1 
RUNNER (3) ſometimes means the f 
ſtone of a mill ; ſometimes a perſon that 
the faculty of going or moving "© 
ſometimes one that is kept to get «Y 
telligence, collect money, &c. ſomet 4 
means a day- book in a brewer? cn 
boufe; and ſometimes a rope on PH 


hat is part 
eyed thro” 2 
INNING S8 
cryer of 
treets. 
T (S.) any 
f ſtature, ef} 
tc, that are 
Keitland 5 wh 
re commonly 
U'PEE (S.) an 
dence ſterling 
PPTURE (s. 
mong friends 
Fairly called by 
he inceſtines, 
RAL (A.) ff 
d the country. 
SH (S) a pla 
purpoſes, eſpec 
or floors and 
SH (V.) to ru 
a haſty, rud 
UVSHINESS (s 
great many ruſ 
SET (S.) a 
ordinary coarſe 
loaths off. 
SSE TIN (S. 
pple, with a rif 
een, and the 
PST (V.) to f 
overed with a 
ron that ſtand: 
IST (S.) a can] 
on, &c, alſo 
dacon, &c, 
STICAL (A 
berly; alſo viol 
ISTICITY o 
lowniſhneſs, un 
STICK (A.) 
rough, ſtrong- b 
lental produRic 
or exact metho- 
acked or peck 
nting the waſh 
Ruftick Gods, 
uch as were ſu 
try affairs. | 
STLING- (.) 
mong the boug! 
cloaths, armour 
USTY (A.) iro, 
a reddiſh colour 
weather, 
Fr (V.) to Crx 
ae deer do in the 


UT (S.) the act 


E. alſo the Mal 
carriage makes © 


U'THEN (S.) in 


is a large well. in 
governed b tw 
it bath a” Gig 


RUT S 3 
+ is part belonging te che girnet, Ke. diſtant from Tendin 156 computed, and 7184 
Ki *hrv* 4 block, Ec. 0 . 1 meaſured miles, : 9 LET: 
WNNING STATIONER (S.) a hawker | RU/THFUL (A.) forrowful, compaſſionate, 
+ of news-papers, &c, about the |, tender-hearted, &c. a 
. RU'TLANDSHIRE (s.) is the ſmalleſt dend. 
tres ts. —— — * . * . 52 212 
thing that is very ſmall or Tow ty in England, being but about 40 miles in 
c TE] racially ſpoke of cows, oxen, | circuraference, tho* at preſent larger than 
| kndt ae the breed either of Wales or formerly, of almoſt a circular form; the 
. os when applied to other things they | air being free from fogs, is clear and whote- 
£ ai called dwarfs. ſome, and the ſoil fruitful; it is in the dlo- 
VPEF (S.) an Eaſi Indian coin of about 2 ceſe of Peterborough, and contains about 


ence ſterling in value. I 3300 houſts, and the moſt parks of any 
PURE (.) 2 quarrelling or falling out fre in England, in proportion to its big- 
mont friends; in Snrgery, it is what is vul-] neſs; it ields plenty of corn, cattle, wool 
&rlv called ba Hense or falling down of and wood; it is divided into five hundreds, 
he inreftines, cawl, &c. into the groin, | in which are 48 pariſhes, and two market- 
I'RAL (A.) ſomething relating or belonging | towns. 1 | 

o the country. 55 | | RY or RYE (S.) a ſhore, ſtrand, or bank of 
FSH (S) a plant or tall graſs uſed for many the ſea, &c. alſo the name of one of the 
durpoſes, eſpecially for the weaving of mats | cinque-ports of England, which is a market, 


5 or floors and the ſeats of chairs. ſea-port, and borough-town in the rape of 

SH(V.) to run in or upon a perſon or place] Haſtings, in the eaſt part of Suſſex, border- 
W a haſty, rude manner. ing upon Kent, conveniently ſituated at rhe 
7 ['SHINESS (S.) a being full of, or having a] mouth of the Rother upon a bay; it is a town 
i xreat many ruſhes growing in a place. of no beauty, being inhabited chiefly by 


I'SSET (S.) a dark brown colour, uſed for] fiſhermen, yet it is governed by a mayor and 
ordinary coarſe cloth to make countrymens| jurats, and ſends two members to parliament, 
loaths off, | : and as it ſtands over againſt Diepe in Wor- 
SSE TIN (S.) a fine, juicy, pleaſant tafted | mandy, it is much frequented by paſſengers 
ple, with a rind or ſkin'commonly one part | in times of peace; it has two markets week- 


| 5 
* geen, and the other of a ruſſet colour. ly, vix. on Wedneſday and Saturday; diſ- 
f Sr (V.) to ſpoil as bacon does, or to be tant from London 46 computed, and 64 mea- 
I overed with a red cruſt like "cg poliſhed 0 1 885 ; it is alſo the name of an inferior 
| ds in a damp place. ort of bread corn. 
15 = 60 ks 1 ! that grows upon RY' GATE, REY GATE, or, RHIE GATE 
| on, Kc. alſo a rank, difagreeable ſmell in S.) in Surrey, is pleaſantly fituated in a yal- 1 
bacon, &, "L ley called Holm Dale ; it is a pretty large bo- 1 
STICAL (A.) rude, clowniſh, unman- rough- town, that ſends two members to par- 14 
herly ; alſo violent or forcigngg. 4 liament, and has two conſiderable markets, BW | 
USTICITY or RU!STICALNESS (S.) ] wiz. one weekly on Tueſday, the other 1 
lowniſhneſs, unpoliſhedneſs, violentneſs, &c. | monthly; in the remains of the ruined caſtle | F 
STICK (A.) in Architecture, is a fort off} is a vault of a great depth, at the end of which ny 
10 rough, ſtrong- building, more like the acei- is a room large enough to contain 500 per- 1 
la dental 5 - any, _ . ra ſons, in which, 5 2 1 In | 'F 
Ae or exact methods of art, the ſtones being] rons met in council, againſt king Joby, In 1 
| acked or pecked in dents or holes, repre- | and near this town is gotten excellent fullers 
Wy nting the waſhing away of water, &c. earth; diſtant from London 20 computed, { 
Ruſtick Gods, among the Ancients, were] and 24 meaſured miles, Et} 
* uch as were ſuppoſed to preſide over coun-' : f d | 1 
try affairs. f 1 
STLING (S.) the noiſe of a horſe, &c. 8 W 
ind mong the boughs of a tree, or of new ſilk, , | b 
- cloaths, armour, &c. 3 | 1 
g VSTY (A.) iron corroded and covered with S the eighteenth letter of our alphabet, and | | 
hich 2 ox colour by ſtanding expoſed to the 'eſteemed a ſemi-vowel, that takes its pro- i 1 
el Wether, per force and ſound from the vowel that ö 1 1 
UT (V.) to cry out, make a noiſe, or roar | follows, tho* ſometimes from that which Wii 
ep ac deer do in the Teaſon of coupling. comes before it; in Building, iron bars bent Lil! 
thu l be T 8.) oh act of coupling together of deer, | in this form are called by this name, uſed ÞB il | 
x bt . lo the mark or track that any ſort of | to prevent decayed walls from falling, &c. | 11 
ani nge makes on or in a rbad. This letter in many words is not pronoun- $i] 38} 
ume THEN (S.) in Denbighſhire, North Wales,] ced tho* written, ſuch as iſland, wiſcount, 333) 188i 
age ba large well inhabited and corporate town, Sc. in News Papers, and books of Geo- | [| 
jp K Toe by two aldermen and burgeſſes; | 'grapby, Sc. it is a contraction for the word 
it bath : ps market weekly on Monday ; E South. i SABA'OTH | | if f 
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'SAB 


, SABA'OTH (S.) one of the names of God 


among the Fewws, ſignifies hoſt or armies, 
which ſome interpret to be angels, ſome the 
' ſtars, and others the faithful here on earth, 
that are always ready to fulfil his will; and 
| ſome the duty of thoſe women who watched 
at the door of the tabernacle, and kept guard 
there in the night-time, 


SABBATA'RIANS (S.) certain anabaptiſts, | - 


who affirm, that the Few! ſabbath was 
never abrogated, nor any other appointed 
or inftituted, and conſequently that it ought 
to be as religiouſly obſerved by the Chriſtians 
as by the 695.2 


ETUS» 


$A'BBATH (s.) a time or day of reſt from 
the ordinary bufineſs of life for the extraor- | 


* dinary buſineſs of God, eſpecially in the pub- 


lick aſſemblies; the Fezvs obſerved the ſe- 


venth day in commemoration of the creation 
and their redemption from the bondage of 
the N - the Cbriſtians obſerve the firſt 
day of the week in commemoration of the re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt from the dead, and the 
univerſal redemption of mankind. 
Sabbath Day's Journey, among the Fes, 
is the ſpace of near Foo /cubits, which is 
near three quarters of an Engiiſþ mile; but 
this is to be underſtood, if the perſon lives 
in a city, that it is ſo far from that city, or 


its ſuburbs, but they may walk as much in 


- or about the city or ſuburbs, as they ſhall 
think fit, | 


SABBA'TICAL (A.) ſomething belonging or | 


relating to the ſabbath, or a time of reſt, 


joy and feſtivity; in the Few!fp OEconomy, | 


they had not only a ſabbarrcal day, but a 
year alſo, which was every ſeventh year, 
during which time the very ground had reſt, 
and was not tilled, and every 49th year all 
debts were forgiven, ſlaves ſet at liberty, 
and eſtates, c. that were before ſold or 


mortgaged, returned te their original fami- | 


lies, &c. 
SABELLIANS (S.) a ſect that took its riſe in 
the third century, ſo called from one Sabel. 
ius, who taught that the three perſons in 
the Trinity had no diſtinction, but were all 
one, as the body, ſoul, and ſpirit make but 
one man. ; I ee 
SABINEs (S.) an ancient people in Jraly, from 
whom the Romans under Romulus took away 
their daughters by force for wives, having 
made, and invited them to ſome publick 
ſports or ſhews on purpoſe ; when the Sabines 
were determined to revenge this affront, the 
women became mediators to their fathers 
in behalf of their huſbands the Romans, and 
ſettled a regular and laſting peace between 
them, ſo that the Sabines became a part of 
the Reman government, and is at this day-one 
of the eccleſiaſtical provinces, and called Terra 
Sabina, whoſe chief city is Magliano. 
SA'BLE (S.) the ſkin or furr of a ſmall crea- 
ture, very much eſteemed, of a dark brown 


colour; in Heraldry, it Ggnifies black, ex- 


/ 


SAC 
preſſed by lines drawn or ha | 
athwart one another 3 — 
SA'BRE (S.) a Turkiſh. ſword, thick on the 
back, and turned up towards the in 
ſometimes alſo called a ſcymeter and fa 
er i . lu, ain 
ADE (S.) in the Manage, a 
ſtrong check, which the 2 rt or 
— 5 Nr hard on the hand. 
AL (A.) ſomethin 
a prieſt or his office? en 

SACK (S.) a long bag, commonly uſed to x 
corn or coals in, and holding as much z1 

man can well carry, &c, in the Canting La. 
guage, it is à pocket; allo the name «1 
ſweet wine brought from the Canary Ian, 
from whence it is ſometimes alſo calle a. 

nary; alſo the name of a looſe gown orgy 
ment that the ladies flip on in a moi 
before. they are dreſſed. . 

SACK (V.) to pillage, plunder, burn, or& 
ſtroy a town by force of arms. 

SA'CKBUT (S.) an ancient, ſhrill, mafal 

: ſtringed inſtrument, tho" ſome think it 

a ſort of flute or pipe of the wind kind, 

SA'CRAMENT (S.) ſometimes meansafent 
or myſtery, and ſometimes the rites and + 
gious ceremonies of any people whater; 
and among the Chriſtians, it is a viſible ig 
of an inviſible grace, inſtituted by [eſus il 
for the ſanctification of our ſouls; the chu 
of *Reme ſay their number is ſeven, but h 

. Proteſtants allow. but two. Py 

SACRA MENTAL. (A.) ſomething belong 
or relating to the ſacrament. 

SACRED (A.) holy, that deſerves rere 
or that ought not to be violated, 

SA CRIFICE-(S.) an offering made to C4 
by perſons appointed thereto upon or be 
the altar, which muſt undergo ſome = 
change, ſuch as boiling, 'roaſting, bum 
c. and this may be of various ſcrts or king 
as birds, beafts, wheat, &c, ſome vol 
inſinuate, that the ancients put no fire 
their. ſacrifice, but obtained it by their i 
ers; ſome have let their ſuperſtition iu! 

far, as to offer human ſacrifices, from uber 
when any perſon ſuffers by the poser 

- malice of another, he is ſaid to {all aw 

: Fceto his rage, ambition, &, 

SA'CRIFICE (V.) to give or offer ih 8 

thing to be religiouſly diſpoſed of accorang 

to the rites of the country where a per 
lives, &, * 

SA/CRILEGE (S.) the ſtealing or taking aun 

thoſe things that were appropriated to fe 

| - gious uſes or deſigns. e 

SACRILE'/GIOUS (A.) of a profane, di 

nature, ſort, or diſpoſition. F 

SA/CRISTAN'(S, } one u ho keeps or oo? 

tera veſtry or place where the church uten 

are put, now commonly called a ſexto | 

SA'CRISTY (S.) a veſtry or room 1f — 

- church, where the veſſels,  ſurplic% 


| other ornaments and Wiewfls bone 
SO 4 "Y; ft P 15 Ol 


xotſhip or pe 
monies, are | 
V'CRUM OS 
which conſiſt 
hich are jo! 
ones, in the 
! aking that c 
D A.) mou 
ancholy ; allc 
olour, 

j elancholy, & 
olours, of a 
ined to blac. 
DDLE (S.) a 
horſe, for the 
DDLE (V.) 
proper furnitu 
article upon 2 
him, &c. 
/PDUCEES ( 
hich began a 
aid to be found 
Intigonus, whe 
Noctrine, taugh 
or hell, angel 
mortal, and tha 
e body from 
dpinions, they 
amaritans, exc 
akers of all the 
Pamaritans dete. 
d enjoy the ten 
o eſcape the p 
ainſt tranſgreſſc 
F traditions, a1 
a ty, and aſſert 
or God to do ar 
botice of thoſe 
hough this ſet 
et it was conf 
e profeſſors we 
ere was an irr 
heſe and the PZ 
/DDUCISM (S 
dr doctrine of th 
E (A.) out 
Kilful, &c, 

E (S.) a cup- 
als, with ns 
daſs through it fr 
FE-CONDUC' 
e ſeal of a prin 
oming in, or g 


FE. GARD 6 


_= a perſon or” } 
; ux. 5 or prot Q 
FFRON (S.) t 


5; 2 
rotſhip or performance of the religious cere- 
kept. x 
non Os or the HOLY BONE (s.) 
which conſiſts of the fix lower vertebres, to 
hich are joined the ofſa coccygis, or hip- 
| in the hinder | 
og that cavity Skdelsis, or the baſon. 
D (A.) mournful, diſmal, ſorrowful, me- 
ancholy ; allo of a very dark or deep brown 
DEN (v.) to make 2 perfon ſorrowful, 
nelancholy, &c. alſo te make a mixture of 
olours, of a deeper brown, or more in- 
ined to black. | | 
DDLE (S.) a ſeat made to fit the back of a 
horſe, for the rider to fit on. W 
'DDLE (V.) to make or fit a horſe with 
proper furniture; alſo to fix a charge or 
nicle upon 2 perſon to fatigue or perplex 


him &, * . 
/DDUCEES (S.) a ſect among the Jeros, 
hich began about 200 years before Chriſt, 
aid to be founded by one Sadoc, a ſcholar of 
ſmtigonus, who miſinterpreting his maſter's 
doctrine, taught there was neither heaven 
or hell, angel nor ſpifitz that the ſoul was 
mortal, and that there was no reſurrection of 
e body from the dead; as for their other 
opinions, they agreed in general with the 
amaritans, excepting that they were par- 
akers of all the Jezviſh ſacrifices, which the 
Pomaritans deteſted 3 they obſerved the law 


enjoy the temporal bleſſings promiſed, and | 


o eſcape the puniſhments it denounced a- 
ainſt tranſgreſſors; they rejected all manner 
f traditions, and abſolutely denied all fa- 
ality, and aſſerted, that as it was impoſſible 


or God to do any evil, ſo neither did he take 


dotice of thoſe men that committed any; 
hough this ſet was not yet very numerous, 
et it was conſiderable, upon account that 
e profeſſors were men of eminence z 
ere was an irreconcileable hatred between 
— and the Phariſees. 
UCISM (S.) the opinio rinciples, 
dr doctrine of — ben 5 ; : | 
E (A.) out of danger, ſecure, trufty, 
ilful, &c, 
E (S.) a cup-board, or place to keep vie- 
als, with many holes in it to let the air 
jaſs through it freely, | > 
FE-CONDUCT (8. ) a writ or letter under 
e ſeal of a prince or ſtate, for a foreigner's 
ming in, or going out unmoleſted. 
FE-GUARD (S.) che protection that a 
ſrince or ſtate gives to fuch perſons as beg 
ar aſſiſtance againſt the oppreſſion or vio- 
ace of ſome, who pervert their power, or 


pbuſe the law, Kc. and in War, is a privi- f 


eins ſome part of the enemy's country 
prom plunder, &c, alſo any defence or pro- 
eftion whatever. | 
'FENESS or SA'FETY (S.) the condition 
b 3 er, is in with reſpe& to 
or protection from dan Ke. 
'FFRON (s.) the flower or — reck- 


of the abdomen, } 


SAI 

oned a moſt excellent preſervative againſf in- 
| fection, &c. | 

SAG or SWAG (V.) to lean, or go more of 
one fide than the other. | 
SAGA'CIOUS- (A.) wiſe, knowing, quick of 
: rception, &c. ; | 
SAGA'CIOUSNESS or SAGA'CITY(S.) wiſ- 
dem, judgment, quick-wittedneſs, f 


puty or vicar of the high-prieſt; who fup- 
plied his office by performing his functions 
in his abſence; ſometimes it ſignifies more 
generally any of the chief or principal officers 
| of a ſtate. 7 20 ; 
SAGATHEE (S.) a flight woolen fluff worn 
for mens coats in the ſummer-time, upon 
account of its lightneſs, &c. 1 
SAGE (A.) wiſe, diſcreet, prudent, &o, _ - - 
SAGE (S.) the name of a garden-herb, of a 
fragant ſmell, and cleanfing nature, 15 


prudence, gravity, &c. . 

SA'/GITTARY (S.) one of the twelve ſigns of 
the zodiack, marked 7, and repreſented 
on a material globe, by the figure of a 
man ſhooting an arrow out of a bow, 

SAVCK (S.) a Turkiſh trading veſſel. 

[SAIL (V.) to paſs or go from one place to 

another, in a ſhip or veſſel that is drove by 

the wind acting upon the fails, with which 

ſhe is rigged on purpoſe, 52% 

SAVLORS (S.) thoſe ſeamen that have the 

management and working of a ſhip, in re- 

gulating the fails and other tackle belonging 
to it, as occaſion requires. 

SAILS (S.) firong pieces of double canvas by 
the aſſiſtance of ropes, blocks, end other 
tackles, faſtened to the yards and maſts of 
ſhips, which are denominated and ſhaped 
accordingly, that belonging or faſtened to 
the main- yard being called the main ſail, 
&c. alſo the vanes of wind- mills, or the 
arms whereby the wind acts upon it, and 
forces it round. n 

SAINTS (S.) ſometimes means only the bare 
profeſſors of religion, eſpecially of the goſ- 

pel; ſometimes thoſe holy and devout per- 
ſons that ſpend: their time in religious ex- 


zeal ; ſometimes it is a mock phraſe for 
thoſe, who through party zeal deny all 
others to have any ſhare in the mercy and 
favour of God beſides themſelves ; ſometimes 
it means thoſe who having ſuffered great 
hardſhips in this life for the ſake of virtue 
and religion, are rewarded in an extraordi- 
nary manner by God in heaven; and ſome- 
times jt means particular perſons, whoſe me- 
mory for their peculiar zeal, ſufferings, or in- 
dowments is remarkably famous, eſpecially 
the apoſtles, and ſeveral of the firſt preach- 
ers and profeſſors of Chriſtianity 5 in memo- 
ry whereof the church has almoſt” univer- 
fally appointed certain days to be ſet a-part, 
and Ares as religious feſtivals; but this 


SA'GAN (S.) among the ue, was the de- 


SA'GENESS or SAGA CITY (S.) wiſdom, 


erciſes, being excited by an uncommon 


deing 
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being run to a great .extravagancy by the 
church of Rome, in honour of their pretended. 
Hints, to whom they did, and ſtill do attri- 


bute the power of working mfacles, even by | 


the relicks of ſuch perſons, ſo ſcandalized the 
Reformed, that at the general reformation in 


the 15th century, whole parties of Chriftians, | 


to avoid being charged therewith, run to the 
other extravagency, and would admit of 

none; but the church of Zrgland retain the 

apoſtles, and ſome other days relating to 
Christ's conception, birth, reſuxrectign, &c. 
SAVNTS BELL (S.] that ſmall hell that rings 
in churches immediately before the ſervice 


SAKE (S.) the reaſon or cauſe why a thing 
is done or forborn. ; 

SA'KER (S.) a ſort of hawk or bird of game 
and prey; alſo the name of a great gun or 
canon, of which there are three difterent 
Orts or ſiges, the ſmalleſt three inches and a 
half diameter in the,hore, eight foot long, 

- 3460 pounds weight, acquiring a charge of 
three pounds fix ounces of powder, and car- 


Ties a bullet three inches and one fourth dia- 


meter, and fqur pounds twelve ounces welght, 
K whoſe point- N 0 
yards; the ſecond, or middling-fized is three 
Fon three fourths n the bore, pang 
Pot long: 1500 pound weight, requires four 
NT of BEE for * code its bpllet 
.three inches and a half diameter, fix pound 
weight, its point-blagk ſhot 2.66 4 yards 5 
che third or largeſt ſize, four inches diame- 
ter in the bore, ten foot long, 1800 pound 
weight, its charge five pound of powder, the 
Gamezer of its ſhot three inches three fourths, 
its weight ſeven pound five ounces, its point- 
blank ſhot 271 yards two thirds. 
SAL (S.) is che Leun name for ſalt, and as 
Latin has no room here, but being com- 
pppnded with a great many chymical prepa- 
rations, whoſe names or technical terms, are 
commonly uſed as Engliſb among us; take 
fame of the moſt ſrequent; {a/-altali being 
| what is extracted from the herb heli, by 
burning or calcination, and uſed in makin 
. Blaſs; ſa/-grmontack, or ammoniack, a fort of 
| _— or > Wye in ſeyeral — uſed 
for many purpoſes ; . 4 fts make one in 
Pn he of it, by taking. ve parts of human 
ige, one of ſea-ſale, or ſal-gonme, and 
Half a one of 4wood-ſoot boifed together in a 
s, which is afterwards ſublimed in the 
n, of the natural ſalt; ſal-gemmæ, a ſalt 
dug up in Poland very tranſparent; ſal- 
Petræ, or ſalt-peire, which is furniſhed with 
abundance of, nitrous ſpirits, whereby it is 
Very volatile. a a 
n Sus (A.) very luſtful, or inclined to 
deſirous of copulation. ; 


SA'LAD or SA'LLET (S.) a diſh of raw-herbs. 
. fit for eating, and ſo uſed eſpecially in the 


KN or ſummer- time. | | 
-$ALAMA'NDER (S.) a ſort PAM | 
f in and by the 


þy ſome ſaid to be generated 


ſhot is 150 paces, or 250 | 


SAL | 
| #16, and capable of ſublifing theres, th 


very erroneouſly, 
; SA'LARY (S.] à certain annual ſum gt 
|; 2 Erkan annua given 6 
paid to 2 perſon, in conſideration of f 
work, ſervice, or labour. —— 
SALE (C.] the vending or diſpoling of » 
for a certain ſum of money; ung 


the old Reprang, this was a puniſhment ; 


flifted upon ſome great offenders, and ci 
wy thoſe who by their — 


rendered themſelves inſolvent, who up 4 
third market or ſair-day after ſuch 1 
tion were either to ſuffer obpitally, or he 
teyond the Tiber, that is, f. Id tor fayg 
| foreigners, and tranſported out of the 3 
dominions ; this law was but ſeldom eng 
ted, but that was owing more to the cli 
of the creditors, than the gentleneß off 
law; for by the twelve tables, if a maj 
came a bankrupt to more than one crejy 
his carcaſe was to be cut into pieces, wil 
vided to bis creditors proportionabh ul 
debt ; 1 the name of a city in the proj 
of ##, being the chief of the kingi 
that name, ſeated at the mouth of the gd 
Sala, on the Atlantict ocean, which be 
the building of Fez was the capital of 
kingdom; the buildings of it are beat 
its fortificatiovs ſtrong, and the cafe u 
provided with artille:y, ammunition, 
gots adorned with portico's, compi 
of alabaſter and jaſper pillars and tables, aff 
all the ſtreets built exactly on a line; ik 
ven is good, though ſmall, was formet 


Well 
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Jacob Aimanſer, 
at Morocco of i aquæducts. . 
SALEABLE (A.) any thing that i ſt i 
| market, or in ſuch a condition 35 wil k 


à price. | 
SALESMAN (S.) one that keeps 2 iy 
ſells all ſorts of cloaths ready made; #9! 
who is employed in Smithfield, and dd 
beaſt-markets, to ſelFother mens cats; - 
the perſon that ſells or diſpoſes of a 
whatever. 4 
SA/LIENT (As) in Heraldry, is fuch 119 
of any beaſt that repreſents it may iy | 
or leap forward, and particularly * 
right foot of the creature anſwer to _ 
corner of the eſcutcheon, and 15 5 
foot to the ſiniſter baſe point; 1 4 


tion, that an 
| ward from t. 
the ſalient an 
MALUNE (A. 
briny nature, 
SA/LIQUE L. 
eſtabliſhed by 
into Gaul, c- 
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ters and crim 
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females, but t 
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handſome cit! 
ly called Nex 
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veniencies, t] 
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| the bill, and 


Avon and 1 
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and ſpacious 
hath two mar 
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was conſecrat 
Canterbury, Se 
Henry III. an- 
preſent; it is 
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being too we; 
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| Which it is buil. 


where it is ſupp 
ae two partic 
vu. fine flann 
Turkey trade, 

Whites ; the te 
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which being { 
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moiſten both it 
the chewing of 
fareto the diget 
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1, that angle whoſe point is carried out- 
| — from the body of che work, is Hime 


the ſalient angle. 


LALINE (A.) faltiſh, inclined to, or of a 
briny nature, or mixed with ſalt. : 
BAlLIQUE LAW (S.) a famous body of laws 


eſtablihed by the Franks when they entered 
into Gaul, conſiſting of 24 heads, articles, 
or titles, in which is ſpoken of different mat- 


ters and crimes; the 6th article ſpeaking of 


alleuds or free-holds, imports, that no par 
of the Salique land may taſs over or be left t 
females, hut that the males muſt always fucce 
in thr inheritance ; from whence It has been 
concluded, that the cuſtom of excluding th 
daughters from the crown of France wa 
founded on this article. 


MALISBURY (S.) in Wilfire, is a v 


handſome city, and a biſhop's ſee, common 
ly called New Sarum, becauſe that former] 


SA/LLOW ( 


SAL 


medicines, eſpecially preparations of mere 


cury. ; 
SALIVA'TION (S.) in Phyfick, is the exciting 


an uncommon quantity of ſpittle, in order to 
carry off ſome very deſperate diſeaſe, eſpeci- 
ally that commonly called the foul diſeaſe, 
or French pox, | 


8. 
the name 05 a tree, by ſome called goats 
willow. | 


SA/LLY or SA'LLYING (S.) in ar, is the 


iffuing out of the beſieged from their works 


upon the beſiegers, with a defign to cut them 


off, and deftroy their work, by falling up- 


on them at unawares, &c. alſo in Ringing of 


Bells, it is a poiſing them in ſo equable a 
manner, that they may be rung without any 
great force or labour; alſo a ſudden excur- 


ſion of wit, &c. alſo the familiar name of a 


woman whoſe proper name is Sarah. 


the city was built * a high hill, which fox] SA'LLY (V.) to raſh out ſuddenly, &c. 


want of water, a b | 
veniencies, the inhabitants. left, and erecte 

themſelves houſes in the valley at the foot o 
the hill, and brought rivulets from the river 
Avon and Nadder, to run through ever 


eak air, and other incon- SA/LLY PORT (S.) a private door or paſſage 


in a fortification; to let the falliers out with- 


cout being perceived, and for them to retirg 
back again upon 'meeting with too ſtrong a 


repulſe. 


fireet, which are many, and are alſo -largy SALMAGUNDY vulgarly -- SOLOMON- 
and ſpacious ; it is now very - populous, and} GUN (S.) a mixture of anchoyies or 
hath two markets weekly, vi. ou Tueſday 


thedral, which was 42 years in building, 
was conſecrated by Boniface, 9 
Canterbury, September, 30, anno 1258, king 
Henry III. and many of the nobility being 
preſent; it is a large building, reſembling. a 
lanthorn, having abundance of butreſſes on 


and Saturday; its principal glory is the 0 f 
0 


gickled-herrings minced together with ap- 
ples, cucumbers, &c. and moiſtened with 


oil, vinegar, &c, | 5 


SA'LMON (S.) a fine river $ſh, much valued, 


freſh, pickled, or dried. 


SALOON (S.) in 2-ch;te&ure, is a large hall, 


or ſtate- room, built for the reception of am- 
baſſadors, ce. : 


7 


the optlide ; the ſpixe is 410 feet high, and} SALT (S.) is that active ſubſtance that is ſup- 


being too weak to carry bells, a belfry ig 
erected for them at a ſmall diſtance from the 
church; the infide of the cathedral is ſup4 
ported by ſmall pillars, and the choir bath n 

aſcent, but reſembling a theatre, is ſet n 
with the prebendaries ſtalls; it is ſaid thaj 
this church hath as many windows as therg 
are days in the year, pillars and pilafters ag 
hours, and gates as months; the plain, ig 


| Which it is built, is exceeding fine paſture land, 
where it is ſuppoſed that more than 5,000,009] 


of ſheep are conſtantly feeding ; in this city 
xe two particular manufaRures carried on, 
x. fine flannels, and long cloths, for the 
Turkey trade, commonly called Saliſbury 


| Whites ; the town-houſe is a fine building, 


In a ſpacious market place; it ſends two 


members to parliament ; diſtant from London 


70 computed, and 84 meaſured miles. 
PALVVA (S.) the fpittle, an infipid liquor, 
which being ſeparated in the maxillar glan- 
dules, or thoſe. of the jaws, and by propa 
paſſages flowing into the mouth, ſerves to 
| moiſten both it, and the gullet, and aſſiſts ip 
the chewing of the meat, and in ſome mea- 


ure to the di ion and fi . 2 4 
the ns ermentation of it ip 


NLIVATE (v.) to excite rheum, or a large} 


Nantity of ſpittle in the mouth, by proper 


* poſed to give conſiſtence to all bodies, and to 


preſerve them from corruption, from whence 
proceeds that great yariety of taſtes, whereby 
we denominate and diftinguiſh one -edible 


from another; in Seripeure, much is ſaid of 


it, and allufion made to it, being ſaid to ſa- 


| 
| 


: 


vour, rehſh, or ſeaſon all things, and there - 


fore commanded to be uſed in facrifices ; the 


Jus were wont to rub their new- born 
children with ſalt, upon the ſuppoſition that 
it dried up the humidity wherewith they 
abound, and cloſed up their pores which 
were then too open, and ſuſceptible of taking 


cold, or receiving infection, &c. it is ſfame- 


times the ſymbol of wiſdom, at other times 
of perpetuity and incorruption, and ſome- 
times of ſterility and barrenneſs, at other 
times of hoſpitality and fidelity, having 
an alluſion to the different properties of it, 
according to its various applications. 

Fixed Salt, is that made by calcining or 


reduckg the matter to aſhes, and then boil-. 
ing it in a good quantity of water, and 


afterwards ſtraining the liquor, and evapo- 

tating the moiſture, the ſalt is left dry at 

bottom, 3 
Volatile Salt, the production of chymizal 


operations upon the bodies or parts of living 
| creatures, 


a pale or deadith colour; alſo 
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SAL 
ercatures, and from the fermented or putri- 
fed parts of plants, &c. 

Salt of Glaſs, is the ſcum ſeparated from 
any matter intended or proper to be vitri- 
fied, / | 

Salt of Saturn, is lead reduced to the form 


of ſalt, by the aſſiſtance of diſtilled vinegar ; | 


and ſo of many others, fome of which are 
purgative, &c. and as ſuch uſed medicinally. 
SA'LTASH (S.) in Cornrvall, ſtands on the 
. fea ſhore, on the fide of a hill, and contains 
about. 200, families ; it was formerly much 
more conſiderable both for trade and num- 
ber of inhabitants, than it is at preſent, 
tho* it enjoys many privileges, ſuch as re- 
ceiving a yearly rent for the paſſage of all 
boats and barges, anchorage of ſhipping, 
Kc. by the aſt charter granted by K. Charles 
II. anno 1682, the corporation now conſiſts 


of a mayor, fix aldermen, and about 20 


freemen; who have liberty to chuſe a recor- 
der, elect members of parliament, &c, diſ- 
tant from London 184 computed, and 226 
meaſured miles. a 
SA LTER (S.) a perſon who trades in ſalt, 
ſalt fiſh, &c, 5 
SA'LTFLEET (S.) in Lineolnſpire, a ſmall 
maritime town, which has a market weekly; 
_ | diſtant from London 115 computed, and 139 
meaſured miles. 


 SAILTISH (A.) any thing that is inclining to 


be ſalt or brackiſh. 
SALT MINES (S.) certain mines in Upper 
Hungary, a ſmall diſtance from Eprries, of 
which take the following account from Dr, 
Brown, who was upon the ſpot: From the 
firſt place of deſcent to the bottom of it, is 
about 180 fathoms deep, of which the mi- 
ners deſcend firſt by ropes a good part of 


the way, and afterwards by ladders into the 


Joweſt parts; that the mine is for the moſt 
part in an earthy, and not a rocky ground, 
that the veins are large, in ſome of which 


ſquare pieces of about two foot long, and 


one thick, which are ground for ufe ; the] 


water that is drawn out of this mine, when 
boiled away, yields a blackiſh falt, which 
the country people give their "cattle ; the 
' None ſalt, when dug, is of a greyiſſr colour, 
but when broken and ground to powder; 
becomes as white as if refined, conſiſting of 
pointed parts; nor is it all of, one colour, 
the moſt pure and reſembling cryſtal is 
tinctured with divers colours, ſo that ſome 
tranſparent blue and yellow lumps are carved 
into divers figures, as if they were cryſtal ; 
there are now ſeveral ſuch mines diſcovered 
in England, but the ſalt is not ſo acute and 
ine as the above. | 
SALTS (S.) are various chymical or natural 
ſeparations made or produced by certain 
operations for that purpoſe, and accordingly 
bear various names, ſuch as effertial ſalt, 


- 


are found lumps of ſalt of above 10,000, 
pounds weight, that is hewed out in long. 


SAT 


| being drawn from the juice of plants by 


| eryſtallization.. © | chant- me 
SA/LVABLENESS or SALVABI1Ty (x: of war & 
the condition or poſſibility of a perf J l;jþ claim 
a 7 being ſafe. | q all ba ee 
A'LVAGE (S.) a reward given to ſuc auc 
ſons who have aſſiſted in erik —" SALUTE ( 
its cargo from periſhing by wrecks ied : of kindne 
or enemies. IY words or d 
SALVA'TION (s.) the preſerving or cler, fc. "EC. 
ing a perſon out of danger, miſery, Ec. af goes s 
in Divinity, means being put into a ate d pee ag 
eternal happineſs. | diſcharge « 
SA'/LVATORY (S.) a ſurgeon's little by m e 
with many tin partitions, in which are oy ants Let 
various forts of ſalve, ointment, &c ty x BALUTI es 
. uſed occaſionally, 5 fins he 
SALU'BRIOUSorSA/LUTARY(A.)beliy i n e 
wholeſome, tonducing or ſerving to res ware 
loſt health. ... : thites ; the) 
SALU/BRIOUSNESS, SA/LUTARINES! org - | 
SALU'BRITY (S.) wholeſomenets, hab d, i nn 
fulneſs, &c. tended b 1 
SALVE (V.) to preſerve, fave, or keep; 4 4 
. „ as were ſent 
to compoſe differences, to explain aQtonsq ond the E 
words in a favourable ſenſe or meaning, ts; f - 
: 189 5 of Samaria 
SALVE (S.) a compoſition proper to. be ſral n 
on leather, paper, &c. to lay on and an dy. __ 
ſores, . wounds, cuts, ulcers, c. 3 * 
SA LVER (S.) one concerned in the pteſeti 1 
\ oh tet as a judgme 
goods, ſhips, &c. from wreck, &c, allo th ſhipping the 
name of a ſilver, glaſs, or pewter, &c pla font . Tiras 
ro put wine-glaſſes, &c. on. 4 the Jerulſo 
SA/LVO (S.) an excuſe, come-off, pretm might blend 
or defence, &c. i _ and ſo conti 
SA/LUTARY(A.) healthful, whôleſome, bu in conjunRti 
R | this ſeems tc 
SALUTA'TION or SALU'TE (S.) the ak fra bom 
tomary or natural expreſſions of ciilh vity, it appe 
friendſhip, &c. upon the meeting of two worſhip of t 
more perſons by appointment or chance; all join with tl 
the familiar Kiſſing of perſons of differ for a long w. 
ſexes, &c. at Sea, it is the civilities and fi ſet place; bi 
miſſions that one ſhip pays another, or gi8 ty of going te 
a fort, when ſailed by on the ſea, which | on Mount Ge 
by ſtriking the colours, firing a certain u tred between 
ber of guns, &c. for in rivers and boats f which freque 
do not ſalute each other, only on the Ri + Ceived the P 
in Germany, where the ground on each l | are ſaid to ha 
belongs to 30 different princes all thee vour their ow 
mony is, that the boats that go up the fre SAME or SA“ 
put by to make way for thoſe that go dow | very individu 
the ſſream, and are forcibly carried by Us or ſpoken of. 
current; it is a received maxim at Kt, SA'MPHIRE 
he that returns the ſalute always fires fe rocks or fan 
guns than he received, which is done em flowed with 
between the ſhips of princes of equal a exceeding g00, 
but the Szuedes and Danes return the com SA MPLAR (s 
ment without regarding how many gun 15 thing from, « 
fired to thein, the Swedes always giving Canvas uſed f 
guns, and the Danes three; the ſalute mark letters, 


needle and fil] 
SA'MPLE 8 
Sven, or ſn 
Whole by. p 


ver expected to exceed ſeven 2 y * 
charging more is eſteemed an Exce® 3 1 
fail is more than manners, and mere 


| fion, and here it is never returned 1 


S8 AM 

ant-men lower their main- yard; but men 
_— frike only their top-fail ; the Eng- 
lf claim the fight of being ſaluted firſt in 
all places as ſovereigns of the ſeas; the Yene- 
tians claim this honour within their gulph, &c. 
SALU'TE (S.) a kiſs, or any other expreſſion 
of kindneſs, reſpect, or civility, whether by 
words or deeds. ; 
SALU'TE (V.) to ſhew or expreſs reſpect, or 
kindneſs for a perſon by words or geſtures; 
alſo to kiſs or embrace; in Mar, it is to 
diſcharge cannon, or to bow down the co- 
lours to the ground upon the arrival of kings, 
rinces or generals, &c. | 
SALUTI'FEROUS (A.) any thing that brings 

or yields health, proſperity, ſafety, &c. 
SAMA/RITANS (S.) a people often mention- 
ed in the ſcripture, and ſometimes called Cu- 
thites ; they were the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince, of which Samaria was the capital 
city, and though the ten tribes of Hrael did 
' dwell among them, yet they are never in- 
tended by this name, but only ſuch ſtrangers 
as were ſent by the king of ria from be- 
yond the Euphrates to inhabit the kingdom 
of Samaria, when he carried the Jſraelites 
away captive, about the year of the world 
3283; ſometime after, the country being in- 
feſted by lions, king Eſarbaddon attributed it 
as a judgment upon the people for not wor- 
ſhipping the God of the land, and thereupon 
ſent an Ifraelitiſp prieſt to inſtrut them in 
the Jeruiſb religion; but they thought they 


and fo continued to worſhip idols as before, 
in conjunction with the God of Iſrael; but 
this ſeems to have been worn out by time, 
for at the return of the Mraclites from capti- 
vity, it appears they had entirely quitted the 
worſhip of their idols, and defired leave to 
join with them in rebuilding the temple z 
for a long while they worſhipped God in no 
ſet place; but at laſt being refuſed the liber- 
ty of going to Jeruſalem, they built one up- 
on Mount Gerizim ; there was a mortal ha- 
tred between this people and the Jeu, of 
which frequent mention is made; they re- 
eeived the Pentateuch only, in which they 
| are {aid to have made ſome variations to fa- 


en | vour their own opinions, 

real SAME or SA'MENESS (S.) identity, or the 

ont very individual perſon or thing referred to, | 
or ſpoken of, d 


SA/MPHIRE (S.) a plant that grows upon 
rocks or ſands, that are ſometimes over- 


em flowed with the ſea, and which makes an 

th exceeding good pickle, | | 

ml SA'MPLAR (s.) a model or pattern to do any 

we thing from, or after; alſo a ſmall picce of 
1 canvas uſed for girls to learn to work or. 
1 mark letters, figures, &c, upon, with a 


needle and filk, worſted, &c. 


SANCTIMONx, 


might blend this with their former religion, 


ng (a) a ſmall part of a commodity 
u- or 8 ; 
1. A fell or judge of the , . 


SAN 
SANABLE (&) curable, or that may be re- 
ſtored to health, &c. | : 
SA'NATIVE (A.) conducing to health, 
a healing quality. : 
SANCTIFICA'TION (S.) an appropriating 
any perſon or thing to a religious or holy 
uſe or purpoſe, ; 
SANNCTIFY (V.) to ap 
thing holy, | | 
SANCTIMO/NIAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
to piety or holineſs, | | 
SANCTIMO/NIQUS (A.) 
ligious, ' | 


or of 


priate or make a 


devout, holy, re- 


| 
 SANCTIMO'NIQUS- 
NESS, or SA\/NCITY (S.) holineſs, devout- 

neſs, religiouſneſs, piety. ac 2071 
SA/NCTION (S.) authority, power, or force, 
whereby an act or legal procedure becomes 
obligatory upon the people; ſometimes it 
means the making, decreeing, or authoriz- 
ing a law, or order itſelf, 2 2 
SANCT UART (S.) among the J, was 
that part of the temple of Jeruſalm which 
was the moſt ſecret and moſt retired, in which 
was kept the ark of the covenant, and 
wherein none but the high-prieft might en- 
ter, and he but once a year, Which was upon 
the day of expiation; ſometimes it means in 
general the temple or holy place appointed 
for the publick worſhip 5 ſometimes it means 

a place of ſafety, or city of refuge for capital 
offenders till a certain time, &c. granted by 
princes, eſpecially formerly, in order to mi- 
tigate the puniſhment the law had appointed 
for their crimes, of which there were ſeveral 
in England, eſpecially monaſteries, &c. where 
traitors, murderers, &c. were ſheltered from 
publick juſtice for 40 days, in which time 
the criminal had only to conſent to ſuch pe- 
nance as the church appointed him, and alfo 
conſent to baniſh himſelf the kingdom, and 
all was ſafe ; and under this pretence at laſt 
this baniſhment was only entering themſelves 
as monks, or a reſtraint from living ina pub- ' 
lick or lay-manner ſerved the purpoſe, 
SAND (S.) a very ſmall fort of gravel or eritty 
earth, ſometimea red, ſometimes white, 
yellow, &c. a * 
SAN DAL (S.) a ſort of ſhoe or flipper worn 
eſpecially by the eaſtern nations; at firſt it 
was only a piece of leather, &c. Ike the 
ſole of a ſhoe tied on the foot to keep it from 
the ground; but it was aſter improved to a 
covering cloth for the foot and leg, orna- 
mented with all the delicacies of art, and 
made of the richeft materials, eſpecially thoſe 
wore by the high prieſts at the great folem- 
nities, by kings, princes, and great men, as 
marks of diſtinQion, but mote eſpecially the 
ladies, as appears by the ſtory of F447b and 
Holofernes, where, among other decorations, 
ſhe is ſaid to put on ſandal, at the fight of 
which he was raviſhed ; it was uſual to hate 
ſlaves to carry their ſandals in caſes,  &c, 
n ready 
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SsSAND-BAGs (s.) in War, are ſmall bags 


SAND-EE LLS (S.) ſuch as chuſe to lie and live 


SAND (A. ) gritty, full of, or troubled with 


SAN 


ready to put on when they made their ap- 
pearance in ſtate. 

SANDARACK (S.) a mineral of a bright 
red colour found in gold and filver mines; 
alſo artificially prepared by calcining or bak - 
ing orpiment ſeveral hours in a cloſe earthen 
veſſel in a furnace; alſo the name of a white 
gum that oozes out of the juniper· tree, uſed 
phyſically, and when finely pounded and 
ſifted, for pounce to rub over paper that 
ſinks, or a place that has been eraſed, and 
wants to be wrote upon again. 

SA/NDBACH (s.) a ſmall town in Cheſpire, 

- principally noted for its fine ſtone church, 
and two ſtone croſſes, upon which are carved 
the hiſtory of Chriſt's life; the ale of this 


town is much admired by the drinkers of | 


malt liquor; the market is weekly on Thurſ- 
day; diſtant from London 125 computcd, 
and 153 meaſured miles. 


filled with | 
ſions; alſo an inft 
and ſtuffed very hard-with ſand, of a round' 
form, for engravers to Jay their plates on, 
to turn round the more eaſily. 


„and uſed upon many occa- 


in ſand. | 

SA/NDERS (S.) an Indian wood, very much 
valued, of a red, yellow, and white colour, 

SA/NDEVER (S.) the ſcum or droſs that ariſes 
upon the making glafs from the aſhes of the 
herb kali. 

SA'NDWICH (S.) in nt, one of the Cingue- 
Ports, of a very ancient date, which has 
long enjoyed many privileges, and is now- a 

corporation, called the mayor, jurats, and 
commonalty of the town and port of Sand- 
#vich ; they ſend two members to parliament, 
who are called barons; there are two mar- 
kets weekly, viz. on Wedneſday and Satur- 
day; there were formerly four churches, 
but now there are but three; it was formerly 
_ town of great repute and trade, but by rea- 
fon of the harbour's being choaked up with 
fand, it is much fallen to decay; diſtant from 
London 62 computed, and 70 meaſured miles, 


' ſand, | 
SANE (A.) ſound, perfect, whole, that has 
his memory and underſtanding” right, and 
in good order. 
 SA'NGIACE (S.) a Turkiſh governor of a 


town, city, or country, next in dignity to a 


beglerbeg. 
SANGUIFICA'TION (s.) a making or con- 
verting the chyle into blood. 


SANGUINAR (A.) bloody, cruel, delight- 


ed in, or a lover of blood. N 
SANCUINE (A.) full or abounding with 


blood, of a ruddy complexion; alſo being 


very earneſt in or zealous for any thing. 


SANHE/DRIM or SANHE DRIN (S.) an 
aſſembly of men ſitting in council or judg- 


ent made of leather, | 


ment, of which, among the Jews, Ge: 


SAP 


were ſeyeral, but all ſubject to the peat on 


2 |. 
at Jeruſalem ; the members were called elder where it 
or {enators, not any being choſen till thei  ficence. 
age and experience ſuppoſed them well fur. SAID (A. 
niſhed for the office; the high prieft ordi- SA'PLESS ( 
narily preſided, but not always, in theſe al. that has n 
ſemblies; the number of perſons compoſing SA'PLIN G 
this court were 70, beſides the reigning prince; is not ſuf 
during the, time of the Judges they had the ufe, © 
care and management of all the great affiir SAPORTFR 
of the nation, the judges themſelves being thing that 
more properly the generals of their armies, taſte, * 
nor was it much leſſened under their kings, SAPPHIRE 
SA'NTER or SA\UNTER(V.) to walkorftl blue or az 
about in an idle, loitering manner, the ancier 
SANTO Ns (S.) an ancient people in Franz, they attril 
from whom the province now called Saint, ſucceſs to 
took its name; alſo the name of a fort of — 
monks among the Turks, who are diftin- 4 PINESS 
guiſhed by their difference of habit, and wy a>; 0 5 
of living, having particular rules or inſtiu- pA PPING 
tions to themſelves, ſome making vous of — 5 
poverty, others of chaſtity, others of tee · a oY 1 
tual faſting and abſtinence, while others app) a r 
themſclves wholly to contemplation, each | COT 
ſort wearing a badge of his profeſſion; thoſe PARABANE 
who wear feathers on their head, intinate er fition 
thereby, that they addict themſelves to me- —— 
ditation, and have revelations ; thoſe whoſe | r | 
cloaths are made or patched up of varins 5 def CENS 
ſorts and colours, have made a vow of p- - ores 
verty; thoſe who wear ſomething at thei "ion wh 
ears, denote their obedience and ſubmiſhonto | 5s ( — * 
the ſpirit, who tranſports them into extaſis eee 
and raptutes; thoſe who were chains about 8 e 
their necks, denote the vehemence of fir e >= 
whereby they are aCtuated ; they have alb . whe 
a ſort of religious among them that live i 1 e { 
community together, and hermits that lie fo i 3 Chry 
in deſert places there are alſo mendicat a 7 
among them that live upon charity or am; 605 b. 5 e 5 
and laſtl;, there are ſome that wholly addi OD 5 £ <a 
themſelves to ſerve their neighbours, * al th 
SAP (S.) the juice or pith of trees, herbs, tie all Eng 
that ariſes from the earth, and aſcends i LARCASM 8 
the arms, branches, and leaves, whezly Ai ( 
they grow, are nouriſhed, fed, or increaſed; inſults A * 
alſo that part of the tem or wood of the bv- 3 RCA'STICA 
dy of a tree that is ſoft, white, &c, allo 2 inp, ſatyric al. 
nickname g ven do a filly, fooliſh fellow, ARCENET ; 
SAP (v.) in War, is to cut open, or to idr. 10 . 
k FS rt of ſilk m 
mine or dig trenches under ground 4 ge gowns, &c, b. 
way, by digging ſteps to go from top to bot e 
1 of its cheapne! 
tom, ſo that it is covered on the fides nat ARCO'LOGY 
rally, and on the top a madrier is laid, 0 confiders, han 
ſiſt ng either of thick planks or boughs : ner 
trees bound cloſe together with earth ſuer ARC IRS 
over them to prevent their being fired. ; by their moder 
SA PATE (S.) a fort of feaſt, uberen ff E Kees woke”, 
*ſents' were made, without letting the Preſerve the 1 
on whom they were beſtowed _ the that the food 
were their benefaQors, firſt introduced J filling up of th 
Spaniards, who always kept it on the ARCULA!TIC 
December, the eve of St. Mida, away thoſe thi, 
whom it was received in Saug me or hurtful 


q - 


dle k is caledrated with great magnif- 


$A/PID (A.) reliſhing, ſavoury, ſaltiſh. 


S4 Pl. E88 (A.) dead, 'dvied up, decayed, &c. | 


that has no nutritive juice in it. | 
84 PING (S.) a young-tree, whoſe timber 

is not ſufficiently grown, and hardened for 
SAPORIFICK or SA POROUS (A.) any 

ching that cauſes ſavour, reliſh, or agreeable 


ſte, * | 5 
SAPPHIRE (S.) a precious ſtone of a curious 
blue or azure colour, | by 
the ancient inhabitants of the eaſt, that 


th * " # 
— to the wearing this ſtone about 


tb. 5 
$A'PPINESS (S.) the having or abounding in 
ſap; alſo ignorance, fooliſhneſs, e. 
$A/PPING (S.) undermining, en 
to deſtroy, cc. - | 
A'PPY (A.) ſoſt or abounding with fap ; 
alſo filly, fooliſh, weak of judgment or un- 
derſtanding, 7 | 
BA'RABAND (S.) a term in Muſict, for a 
compoſition or air in triple time, of a flow 
movement, and is properly when danced a 
+ minuet, Kt. 440 
A RACENs (S.) by ſome imagined to be the 
deſcendants of Hagar or Iſbmael, a people of 
Arabia, who lived chiefly by robbing and 
plundering their neighbours ; they were very 
conſiderable in the middle ages, having kings 
of their own, who with their armies made 
frequent irruptions into Africa, Afia, and 


Euripe, where they were maſters of part of | 


Sicily, and ſubdued Egypt, Syria, and Per- 
fa; the Chriſtians had a war a long time with 
them during the 11th and 12th centuries ; 

| but the Turks, the Caliphs of Egypt, and the 
Sophies of Perſia, having conquered the Sa- 
rucens dominions, their name likewiſe va- 
niſhed with their power, ſo that now they 
are all extinct as a people or nation. 

A RCASM (S.) a ſharp, biting taunt or jeſt, 
an irony, whereby the ſpeaker ſcoffs at or 
inſults his adverſary. | 

IARCA'STICAL (A.) biting, ſcoffing, taunt- 
ing, fatyrical, &c, _ 

A'RCENET or SA'RSENET (S.) a thin 
fort of filk made for womens hoods, lining 
gowns, &c, being much uſed upon account 
of its cheapneſs and lightneſs, : ; 
ARCO'LOGY (S.) that part of ſurgery that 
conſiders, handles, or treats of the ſoft or 
fleſſy part of the body. 

ARCO/TICKS (s.) thoſe medicines which 
by their moderate heat, and cleanſing quality, 

| keep wounds and ulcers free from filth, and 
preſerve the natural temper of the parts, ſo 
that the food or aliment eafily ſupplies the 
filling up of the parts. | 

ARCULA'TION (S.) a weeding or talking 
away thoſe things that ate uſcleG, cumber- 
home or hurtful, | 


a ſtone ſo valued by | 
attributed all 'their happineſs and | 


þ 


SAT 
SARDONTYX (s.) a precious ſtone of a paliſh 
red colour. | 3 
SARSAPERPLELA(S.) an Anerican plant much 
uſed in phyfick, where ſweating is proper, 
it being of a very ſudorifick nature. | 
SARSE (S.) a ſuperfine ſieve or ſtraining 2 * 


uſed for powders, &c. to keep back all 
large or groſs parts. 4 
(F.) to ſift or ſhake through a very 
fine ſieve. | 7 


SARSE 


clothed with firinet, yarn, canvas, &c. to 
prevent its galling, 5 
Old SARUM (S.) about a mile from Mu- 
Sarum or Saliſpury, is the remains of the old 
city, caſtle; &c. but ſo far unpeopled now, 
that it is ſaid there is but one farm houſe 
left, and yet it is ſtil! called the berough of 
Ou Sarum (or Saliſtury) and returns two 
members to parliament. ' 3 
SAS H (S.) ſometimes means a girdle uſed to 
tie mens night gowns with; and ſometimes 


wood to pull up all at once; _ a 

SASQUEHANOY'XES (S.) ſavages of Virginia, 
reported to be of a very large and monſtrous 

5 ſize. : a 5 8 : 

SA/SSAFRAS or SA\/XAFRAS (S.) a ſort of 
aromatick wood, which when ſteeped and 
boiled in water, the liquor or tea is eſteemed 

a great purifier of the blood. 4 

SA'TAN or SA'THAN (S.) an Hebrew name 
for an accuſer, or enemy, or adverſary; and 
in the New Teſtament frequently fignifies the 
devil. | : 

SATA'NICAL (A..) deviliſh, malicious, like 
to or after the manner of the devil. | 

SA/TCHEL (S.) a ſmall leather bag that is 
commouly uſed by children to carry their 
books to and from ſchool. 

SATF/LLITES (S.) properly the attendants 
upon, or life-guards of a prince, &c, but is 
now generally underſtood to mean thoſe 
leſſer planets that revolve round a greater 
as Venus and Mercury may be called the Sa- 
tillites of the Sun; but moſt commonly thoſe 
ſmall erratick Rar? which revolve about Sa- 


and Caſſini. 3 
SA/TIATE (V.) to glut, cloy, or over-fill. 
3 (S.) over-fulneſs, gluttony, ſur- 
eiting, Wy 
SATISFA/CTION (S.) pleaſure, content, joy; 
alſo a making an amends, a dcing a perſon 
. 22 &c, | 


TISFA'CTORY (A.) any thing that is ſuf- 


body. | 
SA!TISFY (V.) to content or pleaſe, to fill 
with food, or take away hunger, to con- 
vince a perſon of an error, or of the finces 
rity of one's pretenſions; alſo to pay-off or 
diſcharge a debt or demand. 
SA/TTEN or SA'TTIN (S.) a particular fort 
A2 2 h of 


SARVE (s.) 'a fea term uſed when a rope is 


3 pane or frame of paper or glaſs put, in 


turn and Jupiter, lately diſcovered by Galiles 
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* SA/TURDAY (S.) with us is the laſt or 7th 


SAT 


of fille worn by women that has one fide ve- 
ry ſoft and gloſſy. 


SA!/TTINET (S.) a filk wove half-ſattin, &c. | 
.SA'TYRS (S.) a ſort of monſters, whom the 


worn for handkerchiefs, c. 


day of the week, with the Fezos their ſab- 


bath; thus called, from an idol worſhipped | 


on this day by the old Saxons. h 
SA'TURN (S.) in the. Heathen Theology, was 
_ eſteemed the father of the gods; among the 
© Aſtronomers, the ſloweſt of all the planets, | 
and fartheſt diſtant from the earth, upon 
account whereof he appears the leaſt to us, 
though in truth he is the next in ſize to the 
ſun, his ſphere being immediately under the 
heaven of the fixed ſtars, he looks to us, of 
© a leaden whitiſh colour; and in the Aſtrolo- 
ers Computa: ion, by nature cold and dry, and 
10 inimical to the nature of man, and all 
other creatures, and by them called the 
greater infortune. He requires 29 years, 
and 157 days, 22 hours, to finiſh one revo- 
lution; in the Zodrack his greateſt north la- 
titude is a deg. 48 min. but towards the 
ſouth 2 deg, 49 min. Among the Achy- 
* miſts, lead is called Saturn. 
SATURNA'LIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated a- 
mong the ancient Romans in honour of Sa- 
turn, at firſt kept on the 14th day beſcre 
the kalends of F:nuary; but Julius Cæſar, 
- Having added two days to this month, it was 
kept on the x6th day before the kalends ; 
upon account whereof ſome kept it on the 
+ *T4th,” and others on the 16th; to rcconcile 
which, Auguftus ordered it to be kept on the 
I4th, 15th, and 16th. During this feaſt 
the ſlaves fat down at table with their maſ- 
ters, being cloathed in cloſe coats inſtead of 
their uſual f:ocks, which was done in com- 
memoration of the golden age of Saturn, 
when men lived in common without diffe- 
rence of ſtates or conditions, At this time 


the Romans ſent preſents to one another, | 
larly wax candles, from whence it is 


ſuppoſed the cuſtom of making new year's 
gifts took its riſe, During this time all bu- 
* fineſs ceaſed, nor was any criminal puniſhed, 
nor arms taken up, &c. 
SATURNINE (A.) flow, heavy, dull, un- 
apprehenſive, ſullen, melancholy, &c. 
SAT VR (S.) a poem in which the vices and 
follies of all ſorts cf perſons are ſharply cen- 
ſu:ed and publiſhed in the moſt glaring co- 
Jours to make them appear the more hate- 
ful ; though under this pretence the author 
too frequently vents his own ſpleen or mali- 
cious temper, inſtead of endeavouring to 
reform the abuſes he mentions, they being 
frequently the invention of his own ill na- 


ture, and not the general practice either of 


the times or perſons hinted at. 
SATY'RICAL (A.) very ſevere, ſharp, or 
* biting, cenſcrious or reproving. 
A'TYRIST (S.) one that laſhes, expoſes, and 


S'AV 
people in general, or of particular perſors, 


SA'TYRIZE (V.) to expoſe, laſh 
lampoon, rally, &c, „ etl Teprove, 


poets feigned to be demi-gods that lived in 
the foreſts and mountains, having their up⸗ 
per parts like a man, but with horns upon 
their head, and their lower parts like goats ; 


Silvans to preſide over groves, woods, &. 

under the direction of Pan. 

SA'VAGE (A.) wild, rude; uncultivated, u- 

diſciplined, &c. : 

SA!'VAGENESS (S.) wildneſs, rudeneſs, cm- 

elty, inhumanity, &c. | 

SA'VAGES (S.) all thoſe barbarous nations 

that are uncivilized, and that do not live in 

a regular manner or method of policy ar 

religion, ; 

SAUCE (S.) any thing prepared to eat along 
with meat, pudding, roots, &c. the fauce 
to meat is roots, pickles, &c. to pudding, 

| ſugar, butter, &c. to roots, oil, vinegs, 
butter, ſugar, &c. alſo any thing that hey, 
improves or reliſhes either food, diſco 
or pleaſure. _ 


SA/UCE-BOX (s.) a nick name for a perf 
pudent with or to his ſuperiors, 


| hold fauces for meat, &c. and frequently df 
china or common earthen-ware, to prevent 
the ſharpneſs of the pickles eating into of 
tarniſhing of the metal, &c. 

SA'/UCINESS (S.) impudence, impertinence, 


c. with a perſon's ſuperiors, 
SA'UCISSE (S.) a long train of powder role 
up in a pitched cloth, and ſewed together in 

length, ſo that it reach from the fournea 
or chamber of the mine to the place whet 

the engineer ſtands to ſpring the mute; 
commonly it is about two inches diameter 
of which there are two for fear one {haul 
- miſcarry, _ | | 
SA!UCISSONS (S.) large or very thick fault 
ges; and in War, they are faggots made 
of the bodies of underwood or the lay 
branches of trees, wherein they differ from 
faſcines, which are of ſmall wood or tu 
the Sauci/ſons are bound in the middle, and 
at beth ends, and are uſed as covers tb 
men, and alſo to make epaulments, and fir 
other uſes, ; 
SAU'CY (A.) bold, impertinent, rude, f- 
dent, unmannerly, &c. 
SAVE (V.) to preſerve, deliver, keep, ph 

ſhield, protect, &c. w_— 
SA!VE-ALL (S.) an inſtrument made of 
tin, &c. with an iron ſpike in the m 
of it, to ſtick ſmall bits of candles an 
that they may be burnt without fri 
which were much in uſe before the F 
candleſtieks were invented. 


© reproves the vices and follies of the age or 


; 3s a ine. Ke. 
SAVING (A. )ſparing preſerving 0 


they are ſaid together with the Faux; and 


that is too free or bold, impertinent or in- 


SA/UCER (S.) a ſmall plate or diſh madeto | 


unmannerlineſs, taking too much liberty, | 
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dry ; alſo niggardlineſs or covetouſneſs. 
SAVIOUR (S.) a preſerver or deliverer from 


called by the Spaniardt ſaludadores, who are 
jmpoſtors or pretended magicians, that un- 
 dertake to cure diſeaſes with their ſpittle or 
W their breath, and ſometimes by their prayers; 

| they are reported to uſe and obſerve certain 


have commonly the mark of a whole wheel 
or part of one imprinted on their bodies, 
called by them St. Carharine's-wwheel, pre- 
tending to be of kin to that faint, and that 
they are bon with that figure upon their 
bodies ; they boaſt that they can handle fire 
without being hurt. In Jraly there are an- 
other ſort of theſe ſawiours or ſaludadores, 
who pretend to-b& allied to St. George, and 
carry the figure of a ſerpent on their bodies; 
which they affirm alſo is natural, and theſe 
pretend that they cannot be hurt by ſerpents 
or ſcorpions. | | 
FAVOUR (S.) taſte, ſmell, or reliſh to either 
ſenſe,” good or bad. 
BA'VOURINESS (S.) any thing high or well- 
ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, and other ſpices 
in proper ortions, : 

AVOUT ? (A,) reliſhing, high-ſeaſoned, as 
| pigeon-pies, ſtewed veniſon, &c. 

AVOURY (S.) the name of an aromatick 
winter pat-herb, | 
JAVOY'S (S.) a pleaſant, eatable, fine fort 
of cabbage. 
JAU'SAGE (S.) pork chopped very ſmall, 
mixed with aromatick herbs and ſpices, and 
then ſtufled into hogs or ſheeps guts of about 
half an inch diameter, : 


with a great number of teeth or indentions, 
to cut or part boards, timber, ivory, &c. 
into ſeveral parts or parcels. 
AWV.) to cut or part boards, timber, &c. 
into ſeveral parcels. | 
AIXMU'NDHAM (S.) in Suffolk, is a ſmall 
town that has a good market weekly on 
Thurſday ; diſtant from London 72 compu- 
ted, and 87 meaſured miles. 

oy LXONS (S.) the inhabitants of that part of 
Germany, called Saxony, who in former times 
were great pirates, and ſaciificed the pri- 
ſoners they took to their gods; they made fo 
great a difference between thoſe that were 
Ffree-born and ſuch as were ſlaves, between 
thoſe who were noble and the common peo- 
ple, that it was a capital crime for any to 
Fe marry out of their rank and condition; they 
, vere idolaters, and dedicated to their gods 
kroves of the talleſt trees, ond thickeſt fo- 
reſts, and there worſhipped them without 
dullding any temples to them or repreſenting 


eamly addicted to divinations, obſerving 
Ne flight of birds, neighing of horſes, &c, 


Wc mmonEsS (8.) frogality, good hulbare | 


d Kc. and in an efpecial manner ap- 
del fo Jeſus Chriſt ; alſo a fort of wizards | 


numbers and ſuperſtitious ceremonies z they | 


AW (S.) an inſtrument of iron or ſteel cut | - 


hem by any figures or images ; they were þ 


DFV 1 
from whence they took conjectures concern - 
ing the event of their moſt important affairs 3. 
they were, and are ſtill, a very ſtrong and 
luſty people, being accuſtomed to eat much 
fleſh from their infancy ; they were much in- 

_ clined to drunkenneſs; they embraced Chriſ- 


tianity in the reign of Charlemagne, and in 


the 16th century embraced the reformation 
as taught by Luther; king Vortigern, in the 


fifth century, called them to his aſſiſtance 


againſt the Pichs and Scots, Cc. who got ſs 
much fcoting here in England, that they 
were not got out for many ages after, 


SAY (S.) a ſort of thin woullen ſtuff or 


ſerge. 


SAY (v.) to ſpeak, relate, tell, or declare 


any thing, 


SCAB (S,) the dried ſcurf of any running ſore, a 


or the cruſt of an ulcer, &c. 
SCA'BBARD (S.) an inſtrument or ſheath to 
contain or hold a ſword in. 


SCA'BBED or SCA'BBY (A.) the being full 
of ſcabs, or troubled or afflicted with any 


diſtemper that produces ſcabs. 
SCA'/BBEDNESS or SCA'BBINESS (S.) the 
condition of any thing that is ſcabby; alſo 


ſpoken of a wall that has one part of the 


colouring ſcratched or broken off, and the 
other w hole, &c, 3 
SCA/BROUS (A.) rough, unpoliſhed, ragged. 
SCA/FFOLD (S.) a place erected above the 
ground with poles for walls and ſupports, 
and boards laid looſely for floors, to ſerve a 
preſent occaſion of workmens ſtanding ſafe, 


and eafily.to repair or build a houſe, church, 


&c, or for ſpectators to ſee a ſhew, as the 
proceſſion of a coronation, publick entry of 
a king, general, ambaſſador, &c. 


SCA'FFOLDING (S.) the poles, boards, &c, 
that are kept or made uſe of to build or 


erect ſcaffolds upon any occaſion. 
SCALA'DE (S.) in Mer, is a violent ſtorm- 


ing of a town or caſtle, by ſetting Jadders | 


againſt the walls, and running up them at 
all adventures, 


SCALD (V.) to parboil or burn with hot li- 


quor, which in living creatures will raiſe 
great bladders or bliſters upon the fleſh of 
thoſe it don't kill. | 


SCA'LD-HEAD (s.) a diſtemper that ſettles 


in the ſkin of the head, exceeding fore and 
troubleſome to the patient, and difficult to 
cure, 

SCALE (S.) a thin, horny or bony ſubſtance 
that comes off from fiſhes; alſo a mathe- 


- matical ruler that has certain diſtances r 


lines upon it, marked according to the uſe 
intended; alſo the diſh or board that is 
hung by chains, ropes, lines, &c, to a beam, 

in order to weigh ſmall or large draughts. 
SCALE (V.) to ſcrape or wipe the ſcales or 
thin horny matter from off fiſhes ; in War, 
is to run up or mount the walls of a town 

' beſieged, &c, by the help of ladders, &c. 
SCA'LENE or SCALE'NUM. (S.) a fort of 
* Aaa 3 triangle, 
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SCA 


triangle, whoſe fides and angles are all un- 


equal, 


to a beam to put goods in that are fold by 
weight, in order to judge of their value. 
' SCA\/LINESS 


with ſcales, 


| onion, | | 
SCALP (S.) the ſkin that covers the ſkull. 
SCA'LPER (S.) an inſtrument uſed by Sur- 
geons, to part or ſcrape away corrupt fleſh 

om the bones. : | 
SCA'MBLE (V.) to rove, wander, or go from 
place to place. | 
SCA'/MBLING (Part.) at a diſtance one from 
another, like a town or city that has great 
ſpaces between the houſes. 

SCA/MMONY (S.) a purgative drug or reſin 
that is roaſted, &c. to render it more fit for 
uſe, and befpre ſuch preparation it is called 
dyagrecdtum. : , 

SCA'MPER (V.) to run away in a fright; to 
flee for fear of an enemy, &c. 
SCAN (V.) to ſift or canvas a matter or buſi- 

" neſs, to examine nicely into an affair, &c. 
SCAN DAL (S.) ſometimes means a character 
ariſing to a man or party from ſome irregu- 
lar act committed by the body or particular 
members ; ſometimes it means the ill report 
that one perſon makes of the actions of an- 

other undeſervedly ; and ſometimes it means 
any impediment, act, or hindrance, that is 

put in a perſon's way, either to perplex his 
mind, or incommode his body, &c. _ 

SCA/NDALIZE (V.) to ſay injurious things of 
a perſon, to give him an ill character unde- 

ſervedly, &c. 

SCANDALOUS (A.) vile, wicked, offenſive, 
ſhameful, abuſive, hurtful, | 
SCANT or SCA\NTY (A.) not enough, very 
bare proportion or meaſure ; alſo ſcarce or 
hard to come at, 
SCANNTLING (S.) the fize, meaſure, ſtand- 
ard, or dimenſion, whereby any thing is 
propoſed to be done, 
SCAR (S.) in Surgery, is that rrark or white 
edge or ſeam that is left in the fleſh after the 
lips of a wound are cloſed up and healed. 
SCARAMOU'CH (S.) the name of a famous 
Tialian poſture maſter, who in the year 1673 
came to act here in England, from whom all 
thoſe perſons that perform feats of agility 
and are dreſſed in a partieular Spaniſb habit, 
bear that as a common name. | 
SCA'RBOROUGH (S.) in the Worth-Riding 
of Yorkſhire, an incorporated borough-town 
in, the ape of a half-moon, built by the 
ſea-ſide, upon a high and inacceſſible rock, 
yet ſo large on the top as to contain 18 or 
20 acres of good meadow ground befides the 
town; it is encompaſſed by the ſea, except 
on the weſt fide, where it has an entrance 
by a long narrow flip of land, where ſtands a 


SCALES (S.) the diſhes or boards belonging | 


(S.) the being full of, or cover d 
SCA'LLION (S.) a fort of ordinary or wild ; 


SCA 


a common-council, and inferior officers. | 
hath two markets weekly, vix. on Third 1 
and Saturday, and ſends two members to clean. 
parliament z it enjoys a good trade, karing - ScELE T. 
a commodious key, to which plenty of fiir tomy, is t 
ping reſort, chiefly empleyed in the coal. ther in t 
trade, and the fiſhery ; its famous ſpau ct fleſh is b 
purging waters, occaſion abundance of the SCENE (S8 
nobility and gentry to reſort hither, ſo tha the Gree 
it ſeems to rival even the Bath, which hay branches 
occaſioned the erecting abundance of ney cauſe the 
and handſome buildings, for the reception ſuch bow: 
of the company, which renders the place to all pl: 
exceeding commodious, and the inhabitants were ate 
good profit; diſtant from London 169 com- every pal 
puted, and 204 meaſured miles. ſome chat 
SCARCE (A.) rare, uncommon, difficult, or though tr 
had to come at or by, five acts, 
SCA/RCITY or SCA/RCENESS (S.) uncom- | mited, as 
monneſs, the not being plenty, &c. play; an 
SCARE (V.) to frighten, terrify, or put in three ſcene: 
fear, either by diſguiſing one's ſelf in ſtrug or eight; 
dreſſes, threatening with grievous punis where a p 
ments or otherwiſe, done; alſo 
SCA'RECROW (S.) any thing drefled up in &c. alſo th 
an odd fort of cloathing, &c. to fright chil- place, &c, 
dren, or birds in gardens, to prevent thei SCENO/GR 
M__ the fruit before it is ripe enough to tion of the 
gather, the art of 
SCARF (S.) an upper garment or ornament draughts ; | 
worn over the cloaths of women, militay tively, it it 
officers, clergymen, &c. made of \ilk d body, or bi 
various ſorts or colours. | or make an 
SCA/RF-SKIN (S.) in Aratony, is the cut. by workme 
moſt or uppermoſt ſkin of the body, which fore-right fi 
is full of vent- holes or pores to diſchane SCE/PTICAL 
the ſeveral humours of ſweat, and oi to diſbeliey, 
moiſtures, &c. | doubtful, in 
SCARIFICA/TION (S.) a chirurgical oper SCE'PTICISM 
tion, in which ſeveral inciſions are mace in of the ſceptic 
the fleſh or ſkin with proper inſtruments, ScEPTICRS 
and eſpecially in cupping to let out the blo phers, who 
and air that is collected by the glaſſes, &, tainty was te 
SCA/RIFY (V.) to lance or cut open a bon matter or t 
to make inciſions in the fleſh, &c. ought not to 
SCA'RLET (S.) a ſtrong, bright red colout in a ſtate of 
SCARP (S.) in Fortification, is the inm H SCE'PTRE (s 
ſlope of a ditch of any town or place, ar the ſtaff or be 
that next to the place itſelf, and faces u. when he ap 
wards the campaign. 8 nation, &c, 
SCA'RRY (A. ) full of ſcars, or of the marks CHA/CA (8. 
or ſeams that healed or cloſed wounds Jt — * 5 
left. | ; Wal was 
Sc ATE (s.) an iron in the ſhape of a bout uring which 
keel, to faſten to a perſon dee to lt WNW andthe mate 
( 


him move very ſwiftly on the ice. 
SCATE (V.) to move very ſwiftly upon 
ice by help of irons faſtened to the 77 
of the ſhoes, much practiſed in Holland 
in all watry eountries, where there is m 


mentioned i 
ScH Ic e in t 


ice in the winter time. (S.): 
SCA'TER or SK ATTER (S.) a ren ls fe anelder te 
ſlides upon the ice with ſcates, 1 *. ws 5 pooh 
SCA'TTER (V.) to throw up an or 
3 the leveral api 


ſtately tower; it is governed by two bailiffs, | 
. 51 1 75 | 


careleſs manner, 


SCAVENCIR 


x 
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SCAVENGER (S.) a pariſh officer, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to ſee that the ſtreets be kept 


clean. | 

' SCYLETON or SKE'LETON (S.) in Ana- 
tomy, is the bones of any creature put toge- 
ther in their reſpective places, after all the 
fleſh is boiled off. 

SCENE (S.) in its original ſigniſication among 
the Greeks, meant a bower made of the 
branches of trees in form of a fort; and be- 
cauſe the firſt publick plays were ated in 
ſuch bowers, the name came to be attributed 
to all places where comedies or tragedies 
were acted ; the Latins applied this name to 
every part of an act, wherein there was 
ſome change of the theatre and actors; for 
though tragedies and comedies have always 
five acts, yet the number of ſcenes is not li- 
mited, as depending on the economy of the 
play; an act, as it ought to be at leaſt of 
three ſcenes, ſo it ought not to exceed ſeven 
or eight; alſo the repreſentation of any place 
where a principal action is ſuppoſed to be 
done; alſo a diviſion in a dramatick poem, 
&c, alſo the various conditions of a people or 
place, &c, | 

SCENO/GR APHY (S.) the model or deſcrip- 
tion of the front and ſides of a building, or 
the art of rightly contriving architectural 
draughts ; but when it is conſidered perſpec- 
tively, it is the appearance of any figure, 
body, or building, whoſe fides decline from 
or make angles with the beholder's eyes, and 
by workmen it is called the return of the 
fore-right fide. 

ScEPTICAL or SCE'/PTICK (A.) inclined 
to diſbelieve every thing that one hears ; 
doubtful, incredulous. 

SCE'PTICISM (S.) the opinions and doctrines 
of the ſcepticks, 8 

ScEPTICRS (S.) a ſect of ancient philoſo- 
phers, who pretended that no abſolute cer- 
tainty was to be come at in relation to any 
niatter or thing, and therefore the mind 
ought not to aſſent to any thing, but remain 
in a ftate of ſuſpence. 

ScEPTRE (s.) an enſign of royalty being 
th ſtaff . 4 0 

e ſtaff or battoon a king holds in his hand, 
when he appears in ceremony, as at a coro- 

| Nation, &c, 

SCHA'CA (S.) a Pabylonian goddeſs, the ſame 
with Ops or Terra among the Romans ; her 
feſtival was celebrated five days together, 
during which time the ſervants were maſters, 

p and the maſters ſervants, 

CHE'DULE (s.) a ſmall ſcroll of parchment 
Joined or annexed to a will, a leaſe, or any 
other deed, wherein is ſet down an inventory 
of goods, or enumeration of particulars not 

eg in the principal will or deed. 
fes = (S.) among the Mabomeram, figni- 
rs melder, teacher or preacher, whoſe man- 

is as follows ; they firſt read ſome verſes 


or portions out of the Alcoran, then repeat 


the lereral opinions of the dockers upon the 


ö 
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place, and to make themſelves appear learned 

frequently invent fables and idle tories to 

confirm the doctrine they would have their 
' auditors believe. 

SCHEME (S.) a draught, model, or repreſen- 
tat on of a building, &c. or a geometrical 
figure conſtructed or laid down, or method 
whereby any thing may be done or executed, 
ſuch as taxes laid and collected to raiſe a cer- 
tain ſum, or pay off a national debt, &c. 

SCHE'RIF (S.) among the Arabians and Ma- 
hometans, ſignifies noble of deſcent or ſtation, 
and is in a particular manner a title belonging 
to, or claimed by thoſe who are deſcended 
from Mabomet, by Fathima his daughter, and 
Hali his ſon-in-law, who have likewiſe the 

addition of Emir and Seid, or prince and 
lord ; they likewiſe wear a green turbant, 
while all others Wear a white one; many of 
them have been ſovereigns, and founded diſ- 
tinct dynaſties in Africk. 

SCHIA'IS (S.) a ſect among the Mabometans 
in Perſia, who are declared enemies to thoſe 
they call Sunnis, or Turkiſh Mabometans; they 
reject the three firſt ſucceſſors to Mabomet, 
and ſay that Hali his nephew and ſon-in-law 
was the true one to his uncle and father; 
they fay alſo, that there have been but 12 
high-prieſts fince his time, of which Hal? 
was the firſt, and that the laſt was Mabo- 
met-el mobadi ſabeb Zaman, whom they af- 
firm to be ſtill alive, and that he will come 
into the world again, and therefore ſome of 
the moſt bigotted by their laſt wills leave 
him furniſhed houſes and ftables full of 
horſes, that he may not want neceſſaries 
when he returns to the won to maintain — 

ropagate his religion; this opinion prevails 
chiefly in the kingdom of Golconda in the 
Eaſft-Indies, : 

SCHYRRHUS (S.) in Anatomy, is a hard, li- 
vid ſwelling, that reſiſts the touch, and is 
without pain. 6 Fe 

SCHISM (S.) a wilful or reſolute breaking off 
or going from any perſon or perſuaſion ; and 
in a particular manner means perfons of the 
ſame general retgion or faith, ſeparating or 

_ dividing themſelves into ſects or parties upon 
account of ſome particulars of leſſer moment; 
and this has been the caſe with All profeſſi- 
ons, as well Heathens as Fewws, Chriſtians and 
jech, and which has coſt the world more 
blood than all the other pretenſions what» 
ever, eſpecially among the Chriſtians ; for, 
firſt, the ſchiſm betwixt the Greet and Raman 
church was occafioned by the pride of the 
popes, who would needs arrogate to them- 
ſelves the title of univerſal biſhop, contrary 
to the canons of councils, patriarchal right, 
and ancient cuſtom; and fm this fountain 

of errors ſprang many others equally un- 
juſt and falſe, by impoſing ſuch opinions as 
neither the ancient church nor the ſcriptures 
ſo much as mention, much leſs countenance, 
ſuch as praying to ſaints and images, relicks, 
A2 4 indul- 


801 


indulgences, &c, which begot the rupture in'\ 
the 15th century, and occaſioned the refor [ 


mation, &c. 


SCHISMA'TICAL (A.) inclining, yielding, 


encouraging, or being guilty of ſchiſm, 


SCHISMA/TICK (S.) a ſeparatiſt, a leaver or 
- forſaker of the publick worſhip for the ſake 
of ſome particular humour, fancy, or un- 


juſtifiable opinion. 


SCHO'/LAR (S.) ſometimes means a pupil or 
diſciple under the teaching or direction of an- 
other ; and ſometimes a learned man, or 


great proficient in learning. 


SCHO/LARSHIP (S.) the learning or neceſ- 
fary qualifications that denominate a perſon 


learned, - 


SCHO!LASTICK or SCHOLA'STICAL (A.) 


after the manner of ſcholars, following the 
method and rules of the ſchools. 


SCHO!LIAST (S.) a commentator or expoſi- 
tor; one that writes notes upon an author 


to explain the difficulties in him. 
SCHO/LIUM or SCHO'LION (S. 


conſequence drawn from a demonſtration. 


SCHOOL (S.) a publick houſe or place appro- 
priated for the inſtruction of the unlearned or 
unſkilful in any art or ſcience, of which 
there are as many ſorts and kinds as occaſion 
may require, and which are denominated 
ftom their uſe ; as a reading ſchool, ⁊vriting- 
ſehool, drawing-ſchocl, grommar-ſckool, Oc. 
likewiſe any publick place of reſort, where 
whores, thieves, &c. frequent, is called a 
' ſchool of Venus, vulgarly a bawdy-houſe, the 


devil's ſchool, &c. 

SCHOOL (V.) to document, teach, chaſtiſe, 
correct, &c. | 
SCHOOL-BU'/TLER (S.) a whipping or chaſ- 
tiſing in or after the manner of a ſchool. 


SCHOOL DIVINES or SCHOOL MEN (S.) 


among the Greeks and Latins, are thoſe who 
in the early ages of Chriſtianity ſtudied and 
taught divinity in monaſteries-and publick 
ſchools, where by degrees mixing the ſub- 
tilties of logick and philoſophy along with 
the articles of faith, occaſioned endleſs diſ- 
putes; this was chiefly introduced by thoſe 
heathen philoſophers who turned Chriſtians, 
and eſpecially after the revival of the peripa- 
tetick philoſophy by the Mabemetans, Moors, 
and Arabiars, 
SCVAGRAPHY or SCYOGRAPHY (S.) the 
art of ſhadows, or the manner of deli- 
neating dials, ſo as to tell the hour of the 


day or night by ſun, moon, or ſtars, &c. 


alſo the profile, platform, or firſt draught of 
a thing; alſo the draught of an edifice or 
building ſuppoſed to be cut by a plane in 
fuch a manner as to ſee the inſide of it, 

and thereby diſcover its ſeveral rooms and 
conveniencies, the thickneſs of its walls, the 
number of its doors, paſſages, &c. 


SCIA/TICA (S.) the gout in the hip. 


SCIENCE (S.) any fort of knowledge, but in a 


) a remark 
or obſervation made upon a propoſition or 


SCO 
particular manner means that bed 
of learning, which concerns fer kr 
about the reaſon or demonſtration of i - 
ther than the practice, the latter being called 
an art, &c. there are ſeven particulars that 
by way of excellence are called the lber 
ſciences, upon account of opening the mind 
or underſtanding, and enlarging its facultis 
VIZ, Grammar, I ogick, Rhetorick, Arithns 
tick, Geometry, Aftroncmy and Muſick, 
SCIEN TIF ICK (A.) any thing belonging cr 
appertaining to learning or knowledge, or 
that is promotive thereof, i 
SCINTILLA'TION (S. ) a ſparkling or twink. 
ling like a tar, or the fire, &c, 
SCV'OLIST (S.) a ſmatterer in, cr pretender w 
learning. | 


alſo the pretended art of raiſing the fyir 

the FG &c, | 6" AY 

| SCVON (S.) in Gardening, is a young gr 
ſhoot, or layer, to be ſet, inoculated, &, 
Into another, &c, 

SCISSORS or SIZ Z Ans (S.) an inftrument 
uſed for many purpoſes, but eſpecially to cut 
cloth, &c, made of ſteel or hardened iron, 
conſiſting of two ſides or cheeks made very 
ſharp, and faſtened with a rivet to mae 

upon. 

SCI'SSURE (S.) any chop, cleft, cut, or n- 

tural opening of the earth, occaſioned either 

by internal or extern: 1 heat. 

SCLERO'/TICKS (S.) ſoch medicines whole 

nature is to harden or conſolidate the fleſh, 

SCOAT or SCOTCH (V.) to ſtop a whed, 

by putting ſomething under it to prevent its 

moving forward, 

SCOFF (V.) to mock, jeer, banter, male 

game of, deride, ſet at nought, &c, 


1 SCO'/FFER (S.) one that derides, makes game, 


or deſpiſes either a perſon or thing, 
SCOLD (V.) to make a noiſe, braw!, find 
fault, call names, abuſe people, &c. 
SCOLD (S.) a noiſy, tu bulent, quarrelfome, 
ſcolding perſon, eſpecially ſpoken of women, 
ScOLLOP (v.) to indent or cut things in and 
out, like the waving of a worm or ſerpent. 
SCO'LLOP SHELL (S.) the ſhell of a fifh 
whoſe edges are indented ; alſo a comma 
part of the arms of military perſons. | 
SCOLOPENDRA (S.) a worm that 15 er. 
gendered in the gums from a melancholy 
humour, which occaſions them to ſwel 
and ulcerate, and conſequently the teeth 0 
be looſe. 

SCONCE (s.) in Archiefure, is a ſmall fr 
built to defend the paſs of a hill, a er, Ke. 
alſo an ornamental ſort of furniture, 0 
candles in againſt the walls, &c. of houſes. 
SCONCE (V.) in the Univerſity Tarn 
to charge a certain ſum in the butteſ boc 
as a mulct or fine for a perſon's negle i 5 
his duty, or committing an offence, & ©" 

a a cant word for running up a ſcore at an 


houſe or tavern. 8000. 


SCYOMANCY (S.) a divination by ſhadows; * 


OOP (S.) 
any occaſic 
e high-wa' 
to get the int 
ind almoſt v 
dolles, &c. 
OOP (V.) t 
ob, to get ( 
ff bones, the 
OPE (S.) th 
ben of a per 
erty, or opp 
ing a thing. 
ORBU/TICE 
aving the di: 
ORCH (V.) 
df any thing, 
ORE (S,) in 
leveral parts © 
dne under anc 
Account of ſm 
DN 2 board, as 
c. alſo the 
foes any partic 
ORE (J.) 
ing upon a b 
o take up goo 
ORN (V.) to 
br thing, 
ORNER (S.) 
my thing. 
O'RNFUL (/ 
proud, lightin 
ORPIO (S.) 
on in the Zod 
$ called the ho 
ay, that a hou: 
gn is on the 
naunted with 
dn the globe b 
corpion, 
O'RPION (S. 
erpent kind, v 
langerous and n 
Full of dangeror 
zuiſned into thre 
and the belly; t 
and continued t. 
n the middle of 
is extremity, | 
ome out two a1 
laws of a lobſte 
Inz from its bre 
Wvided into fix 
he end of which 
elly is divided in 
df which the tai. 
to ſeven little 
med with a {tin 
Pave eight eves + 
Pade after the n 
ed end to end ; 
at longer thar 
Wnereof are ſom 
fe hollow, and 


hich it injects in 


8CO 
0 op (S.) an hollow inſtrument uſed upon 
any occaſions, ſuch as throwing water into 
e high-way in ſummer-time to lay the duſt, 
o cet the inſide of apples out, and leaving the 
lind almoſt whole, to get the marrow out of 


U &c. , l 
00 (v.) to throw water out of or with a 


ep, to get or take the pith or marrow out | 


if bones, the pulp out of apples, &c. 

OPE (S.) the drift, aim, intention, or de- 
en of a perſon 3 alſo the ſpace, room, li- 
berty, or opportunity that a perſon has of do- 


ing a thing. 


ORBU!TICK (A.) inclined, like to, or 


ving the diſtemper called the ſcurvy. 


ORCH (V.) to dry or parch up the out-fide | 


of any thing. 5 
ORE (S.) in Muſick, is writing down the 
leveral parts of the compoſition immediately 


dne under another; in common, it means an | 


account of ſmall debts wrote with chalk up- 
on a board, as milk, drink, chandlery-ware, 
Bc. alſo the reaſon or cauſe why a perſon 
does any particular act. 


ORE (J.) to write or chalk down any 
ing upon a board ; alſo to go in truſt, or 
Wo take up goods upon credit, &c. 
DORN (V.) to contemn or deſpiſe any perſon 
70 thing, a 
VRNER (S.) one that contemns or deſpiſes 


my thing, 

O'RNFUL (A.) diſdainful, ccntemptuous, 
proud, ſlighting, &c. | 

O'RPIO (S.) in Afronomy, is the eighth 
Gon in the Zodiack ; and with the A/rolegers, 
$ called the houſe of Mars; ſome pretend to 
ay, that a houſe begun to be built when this 
gn is on the aſcendant, will be continually 
aunted with ſerpents; it is repreſented 


dn the globe by the figure of a ſerpent or 


corpion, | 

O'RPION (S.) a venomous creature of the 
erpent kind, which, though ſmall, is very 
langerous and miſchievous, having a bladder 
ull of dangerous poiſon ; it may be diſtin- 
zuiſled into three parts, the head, the breaſt, 
nd the belly; the head appears to be joined 
and continued to the breaſt, it has two eyes 
n the middle of its head, and two towards 
ts extremity, between which as it were 
ome out two arms, which are divided like 


laws of a lobſter; it has eight legs proceed- | 


ig from its breaſt, every one of which is 
Wvided into fix parts covered with hair, at 
he end of which are fix talons or claws; the 
elly is Civided into ſeven rings, from the laſt 
ff which the tail proceeds, which is divided 
to ſeven little beads, of which the laſt is 
med with a ſting; ſome have fix, and others 
pave e ght eves viſible, the tail long, and 
Pace after tie manner of a ſtring of beads 
led end to end; the laſt bigger and ſome- 
What longer than the others; at the end 
phereof are ſometimes two ſtings, which 
re hollow, and filled with a cold poiſon, 
lich it injects into the part it ſtrikes ſquirt- 


3: CO 
wiſe; it is of a blackiſh colour, ſomewhat 
likes ſoot ; it waddles as it goes, and fixes 
violently with its ſnout and feet on ſuch per- 
ſon as it ſeizes, ſo that it is with great dif- 
ficulty pulled off; ſome have wings, and are 
of various colours; the dam is faid to brii 
forth eleven young ones, which are ſmall 
round worms, about the ſize of a louſe, the 
mother ſits upon them and hatches them, 
whom they are ſaid to deſtroy; they are more 
inveterate againſt women than men, and 


that have ſeven knots in their tail are more 


reported that ſcorpions in cold countries are 
not venomous, nor thoſe that are of a whitiſh 
cclour ; the moſt eſſectual remedy againſt 
the bite of one of them, is to ſqueeze it to 
pieces upon the wound; in Siripture, various 
alluſions and deſcriptions are made to, and 
contained under this word; ſometimes it 
means the malicious nature of wicked men; 
and ſometimes a whip or rod of puniſhment, 
Kc. and ſometimes machines of war, out of 
which a large number of darts or arrows were 
thrown at once, | ED 
SCOT (S.) the ſhare, lot, or proportion that 
any perſon is to pay of a reckoning, or o- 
ther publick charge; and in Pariſhes, it is 
called ſcot and lot; alſo the name of a native 
of Scotland. | : 
SCOTCH (S.) the people or natives of Scrr- 
land. 
SCOTCH (A.) ſomething produced in, or done 
aſter the manner of Scotland. 


butter, bacon, ſavoury herbs, &c. | 
Scotch Fiddle, the diſtemper, vulgarly cal- 

led the itch. i | 
Scotch Hobby, a mean, ſmall, forry, low- 

ſtatured horſe, ; 
Scotch Language, Engliſh mixed with French, 
Ditch, Irifp, Sc. pronounced or ſpoke very 
broad; but now the moſt polite write 
22 in the ſame manner as it is done in 
England. | HG 
Scotch Mif?, a ſober ſoaking rain, one that 
vents a great deal of water without any wind 
or ſtorm, | | 

SCO'T-FREE (A.) that comes off without 
being fined or puniſhed, one that is cleared of 
an indictment or accuſation, &c. 

SCO TIA (S.) in Architecture, is a ſemi- circu- 
lar cavity or channel put in divers parts of the 
ornaments of a column. FS 

SCO'TISTS (S.) a name given to thoſe pole- 
mical divines that followed the opinions of 
Fohn Duns Scotus, the ſubtle and great op- 
poſer of the Thomiſts. 

SCO/TOMY (S.) a diſorder that ſeizes a per- 
ſon ſuddenly, by a dizzineſs or ſwimming 


rits being whirled about ſo haſtily, that the 
external objects appear to turn round to the 


beholder. 
x SOC/VEL 


more againſt girls than women, and thoſe. 


dangerous than thoſe that have but fix; it is 


Scotch Collops, thin ſlices of veal fried with - 


of thc head, occaſioned by the animal ſpi- 
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Scov EI. (S.) the name of a fort of mop nfed | SCRATCH (V. ) to tear or clay 


by bakers, to waſh and clean the bottom of 
their ovens with from cinders and aſhes, 


conſiſting of a large cloth or clout hung at 


the end of a long pole to reach all parts of 
the oyen. ; 
SCOUL or SCOWL (V.) to look angrily, to 
- expreſs a perſon's diſpleaſure by a ſcornful 
air, a grim, crabbed, or ſurly look, &c. 
SCO'UNDREL (S.) a mean, vile, wicked 
fellow. ; 
SCOUR or SCOWR. (V.) to cleanſe or make 
metals bright, to purge a perſon thoroughly; 
alſo to clear the coaft of pirates; alſo to 
ſcamper or run away from an enemy, 
SCOURGE (V.) to whip or puniſh offenders ; 
and in particular, uſed among the Jews two 
ways, one with thongs or whips made of 


ropes ends, or ſtraps of leather, the other | 


with rods, twigs; or branches of trees ; the 
rabbins have ſpun the thread ſo fine as to 
enumerate one hundred and ſixty eight faults 
that are liable to this puniſhment, and far- 


ther ſay, that all crimes that the law has not | 
appointed death for, ſhould be puniſhed in] 


this manner ; ſome affirm that they never 

exceeded the number of thirty-nine ſtripes, 
but according to the fault, ſtruck with greater 
or leſſer violence, | 


SCOURGE (s.) an inftrument for children to | 


play with to whip or keep their top ſpinning ; 

. alſo an inſtrument of ſmall thongs or cords 
to puniſh offenders with. 

S$COU'RING (S.) a diſeafe commonly called a 
looſeneſs ; alſo the making pewter, braſs, cop- 

- per, &c, bright, by rubbing them with ſand, 
&c, | 

$COUT (S.) a ſpy or perſon ſent out of one 
army to watch the motions or get intelligence 
of another army; and alſo the name of a 
judge or magiſtrate in Holland. 

SCRA'BBLE (V.) to claw or rake together 
with the hands or nails, to feel or grope 
about in the dark ; alſo to be much put to it 
to maintain one's ſelf or family, &c. 

SCRAG (S.) any lean and bony meat, parti- 


cularly the worſt end of a neck of mutton, 


veal, &c. 
SCR A/GGEDNESS (S.) leanneſs, bonineſs, &c. 
SCRA'GGY (A.) very lean and bony. | 


SCRA'MBLE (V.) to ſnatch or catch up any] 
thing very haſtily, earneſtly, or eagerly, to 


climb'or run up a tree, &c. 

SCRANCH (V.) to make a noiſe with one's 
teeth by the haſty breaking of the cruſt of 
new bread, raw apples, &c. 

SCRAPE (V.) to ſhave or rub off dirt, &c. 
from any thing with a knife, &c. 

SCRAPE (S.) ſometimes means a very near, 
ſaving, covetous perſon ; and ſometimes a 
footman or ſerving man; and ſometimes a 
troubleſome matter or buſine's. 


SCRA'PINGNESS (S.) ſavingneſs, covetouſ- | 


neſs, over and above ſtingineſs. 
SCRAPS (S.) ſmall bits or parcels of any 
2h, thing, 


S CR 


{SCRAWL or SCRAUL(V.) to writein acn. 
leſs or unintelligible manner, "to ſmear « 


c. with careleſs a 


SCREAK or SKREEK (V.) to make 2 thi 
or loud noiſe like a perſon ſuddenly frightsl 


daub paper, a wall, & 
irregular ſtrokes. 


or the filing of a ſaw, &c. 


frightened, or receiving and 
ſome hurt, 


ing out violently or aloud, 
SCREECH { 
an ow], eſpecially in the night-time, 


make mortar with, | 
SCREEN or SKREEN (V.) to defend or yr 
ſerve againſt the wind, exceflive heat, &, 
alſo, to defend againſt the powerfef an enemy 
or the ſeverity of the law; alſo to part aſi 
ſtones from fine gravel or earth to make u- 
tar with, &c. 
SCREW (S.) one of the mechanick pom 
' _ uſed in ſuch inſtruments as prefs bodies tops 
ther very violently, in Dr to get the ju 
out of them, as apples for making cyder, l. 
and in raiſing great weights, ſuch as ſhony 
a ſhip off the launch, raiſing floors in aha 
that is funk, &c. "i 
SCREW (V.) to ſqueeze or preſs very ham vi 
| aſcrew; alſo to beat down the price of apts 
| ſon's labour or goods, &c. | 
SCRI'BBLE v.) to write very haſtily and us 
correctly, both as to the character and fut. 
SCRLBBLER (S.) a mean or bad writer bak 
in character and compoſition. 
SCRIBE (S.) a publick writer, ſometimes al 
ed a penman, by way of eminence fer I 
correct and beautiful characters; ſometins 
a ſecretary, and ſometimes a notary, &, 
. among the Jeros they were of two ſorts, tt 
one imployed in ſecular matters, the other 0 
religious concerns 
grammar, and eſpecially orthography; 
ther to every tribe there was a elbe, 


| 


** — Gta — 


riage contracts and other lau mattes; 
other ſort were expoſitors of the law, 
read and expounded it to the people. 
SCRIBING (S.) in Fancy, a8 the 
board or partition, &c. to 4 


per or parchment, &c. 


! 


l 


SCREAM (V.) to roar or cry out upon bei 
apprehend 
'SCREA'MING (S.) roaring, brawling, oc 


V.) to hoot, how, or cry out lle 


SCREEN or SKREEN (s.) an infirument v 
keep off the wind or heat; alſo a firw t 
inſtrument to ſift gravel, &c. through, u 


the firſt were teachers o 


buſineſs it was to regiſter and engrols mu 


fitting 4 
floor, wall, &, 


- $(RIPs 


RIPTURA] 


ok, fot the fleſh wi 
| one's nails, pins, &c, fel vid like to the {c 
SCRA'TCHES (S,) the marks or ſores in one; RIPTURES 
fleſh, made with one's naile, needles pig, ten books, b. 
Kc. alſo a diſeaſe in Herſes, conſiſting of a conveyed to u 
ſcabs, &c. which breed between the heel aul of God, con! 
paſtern joint. red to his peo 


guidance, anc 
vided into tw 
the Old Teſt: 
tory of the c 
Tfrazlites out o 
phets, the pſ 
other called t 
tains the hif 
the doctrines 
they left beh 
by ſeveral pe 
{undry occafio 
teaſe of coming 
the learned ot 
chapters and \ 
is ſaid to be a 
Caro, a Domi 
dinal, by birt] 
the ſame time 
is placed by fo 
This diviſion | 
and alſo by 
manner, 
RVPTURIS' 
ſcripture, and 
nions upon it. 
RIVENER 
drawing up 
Sas deeds of c 
leaſes, &c. 
RO BTV (A.) 
worth, &c. 
ROFULA « 
hard ſwellinge 
the neck, con 
RO'FULOUS 
[troubled with 
in the neck, 8 
ROLL (S.) a 
in Architecture 
the Ivnict, Cor 
RO/TUM s 
teſticles, vulg⸗ 
RUB (S.) a m 
RUB (V.) to 
&c. by ſo doir 
fleſh 


RUBBA/DO 
temper called 1 
very high, 
RUPLE (S.) 
in his mind ag 
nicety in point 


i j in its form, becaries, it is 

though it be ever fo irregular in its form thecaries, 
SCRIP (s.) 2 ſmall bag or ſack that 1 gains, or the 
carries neceſſaries in from one place tv 5. among the Chr 
ther; alſo a flip or ſmall piece of written fe a very ſmall | 


conds; and in. 


diameter that « 


Fen books, but in 2 particular manner thoſe- 


conveyed to us by the prophets and ſervants ö 


as deeds of conveyance, marriage - contracts, 


[troubled with thoſe hard kernels or ſwellings 


FRO TUM S.) the bag that contains the 


CRU'PLE (S.) an objection that a perſon has 


— 


SCR 
like to the ſcripture, | 


RIPTURES (s.) properly mean any writ- 


od, containing his law and will desla- 
o 3 his people by them for their direction, 


idance | | 
fiel into two general parts, the one called 


Traelites out of t, the law, &c. the pro- 
wo the N and the proverbs; the 


other called the New Teſtament, which con- | 


tains the hiſtory of Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
the doctrines they taught, and the prophecies 


by ſeveral perſons, at divers times, upon 


the learned of later ages have divided into 
chapters and verſes, the firſt author of which 


Caro, a Dominican, afterwards made a car- 


the ſame time, wrote a concordance, which 


manner, | 
RVPTURIST (S.) one well verſed in the 
ſcripture, and that builds his religious opi- 
nions upon it. 

RIVENER (S.) one who makes a trade of 
drawing up and engroſſing writings, ſuch 


leaſes, &c. 

RO BTU (A.) poor, mean, pitiful, little 
worth, &c. : 

ROFULA or SCRO'PHULA (S.) thoſe 


the neck, commonly called the king's evil, 
RO FULOUS or SCRO'/PHULOUS. (A.) 


in the neck, &c. : 


in Architeure, the volute or horns that are in 
the Jonick, Corinthian or Compoſite capitals, 


teſticles, vulgarly called the cod, 

RUB (S.) a mean, pitiful, worthleſs fellow. 
RUB (V.) to rub hard, or cleanſe a houſe, 
* by ſo doing; alſo to claw or ſcratch the 


RUBBA/DO (s.) a cant name for the diſ- 
temper called the itch, eſpecially when. it is 
very high. 


in his mind againſt doing a thing, a doubt or 
nicety in point of conſcience; with the Apo- 
tbecaries, it is a ſmall weight containing 20 
gains, or the third part of an ounce z and 
among the C:ronologers. and it is 
a very ſmall portion of time of about 3 ſe- 


and inſtruction; and theſe are di- | 


Old Teſtament, which contains the hiſ- | 
or of the creation, the deliverance of the 


they left behind them, which were written | 
{undry occaſions; all which, for the greater | 
eaſe of coming at particular parts or ſentences, 
is ſaid to be a monk, named Hugo de ſant7s | 
dinal, by birth a Burgundian, and who, at | 
is placed by ſome in 1240, by others 1250.3 | 


This divifion has been imitated by the Greeks, | 
and alſo by the Jews, but in a different | 


hard ſwellinge that grow in the glandules of | 


ROLL (S.) a flip or roll of parchment z and 


SC U 
SCRU/PLE. (V.) to heſitate, forbear, or doubt 
| whether it may or may not be lawful to do a 
certain act. 


| cautious, doubtful, &c. 

' SCRU'PULOUSNESS. or SCRUPULO(SITY 
(s.) exactneſs, niceneſs, that will not do a 
thing till fully ſatisfied of its legality, &c. 
SCRU'TABLE. (A.) that may be examined 
into, or ſearched after. | 
*SCRUTINEE'R (S.) one appointed to examine 
very nicely into a buſineſs. | 
,SCRU'TINIZE (V.) to ſearch or examine 


% 


buſineſs, 

' SCRU'TINY (S.) a very nice and correct ex- 
amination into any matter. 

ö The Day of Scrutiny in the ancient Cbureb, 
the Wedneſday of Paſſion week is thus call- 
| ed, becauſe the catechumens uſed to be par- 
ticularly inſtructed and examined upon that 
day, to ſee whether they underſtocd and re- 
membered the doctrines of Chriſtianity, and 
were fully diſpoſed to live according to them; 
this ſcrutiny was made ſeven times in Lent, 


| SCRU'PULOUS (A.) nice, curious, preciſe, 


thoroughly into or after a thing, matter, or 


— 


the firſt and ſecond was he'd upon Wedneſ- 


day and Saturday of the third week in Lent, 
the third and fourth upon the ſame days the 
week following, and this was a very folemn 
| ſcrutiny ; the fifth and ſixth the week after; 
and the faſt upon Wedneſday before Eafter- 
day ; it was uſual for the prieſt to give no- 


prepare themſelves. 
SCRUTOPR or SCRUTO/RE (S.) a large or 
long cheſt or eabinet, with a flap to draw 
cout or let down, in the nature of a deſk to 
Vurite on. | ” 
SCUD (S.) a ſudden or haſty ſhower of rain 
that goes with the wind. 

Scud away, to run or get away haſtily, ag 
if frighted or purſued. 


fighting. | 

SCU'/FFLE (V.) to contend or fight with one 

or more perſons ; alſo to ftrive and endea- 

vour ty conquer difficulties, or overcome 
hardſhips, as for a widow to maintain her- 

' . ſelf and three or four children by her hand- 

labour only, | 

SCULK (V.) to hide in holes and corners, to 

 Jurk here and there, &c. | 

SCULL or SKULL (S.) the compages of th 
hones of the head that contains the brains, and 
which ſerves as a helmet to keep them from 
external injuries; ſometimes it means only 
the upper or top hairy part of the head, which 
either by age or diſeaſes grows bald firſt 3 alſo 
the name of a ſhort oar that watermen row- 
boats with, 

SCU'LLER (S.) ſometimes means a boat rowed 
with .ſhort oars, and ſometimes the water- 
man that occupies ſuch a boat, 

SCU'LLERY (S.) a place in great houſes on 


3 


conds; and in Ecl pes, that part of the moon's 
Letter that enters into the thadow, &c, 


| purpole to do the dirty worle belonging to « 


SCU'FFLE (S.) a ſudden quarrel, or light 


tice the Sunday before, that the people might _ 
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SCU 

kitchen, ſuch as waſhing and ſcouring the 

: diſhes, plates, pots, &c, 

SCU/LLION (S.) an under ſervant in a great 
man's kitchen, who under the cook does the 
dirty work belonging thereto. | 

SCULP (S.) a print or picture engraved or 

carved. 

SCULPTURE (S.) the art or making figures 
in wood, ſtone, or metal; and this conſiſts 
of three branches, called carving, engraving, 

modelling or founding, 

SCUM (S.) that droſs or froth that ſwims up- 
permoſt in boiling meat, melting metals, &c. 
alſo the dregs or meaneſt of the people. 
SCU/PPER HOLES (S.) in a Sip, are ſmall 
holes made to let off the water that is eithe: 
umped out of the hold, or that is occaſioned 

the rain, &c. 

SCU'/PPER-LEATHERS 

_ ... over the ſcupper-holes. 

SCV'/PPER-"!AILS (S.) ſhort nails with broad 
heads, to nail the cupper-leatheis on. 

SCURF (S.) a white, ſcaly, dry matter, that 
is raiſed on the ſkin, 
head. 

SCU'RFY (A.) troubled with, or full of ſcurf. 
pSCU/RRILOUS (A.) abuſive, ſaucy, railing, 
ſcandalous words or actions. 
SCU'RRILOUSNESS or SCURRVLITY (S.) 
taunting, ſaucy, abuſive words or actions. 
SCU/RVINESS (S.) badneſs, naughtineſs, 

meanneſs, ungenteelneſs, &c. 

SCU/RVY (S.) a diſeaſe epidemical to the Hol- 
landers, and afflicting moſt other nation: 
bordering on the ſea, the ſymptoms whereo 
are livid ſpots on the hands and feet, weak - 
neſs of the legs and joints, ſtinking breath. 
looſeneſs of the teeth, bleeding of the gums ; 
convulſions, pains, running gout, colick, &c. 
this is of two kinds, when the ſulphur is pre- 

dominant to ſalt, or when the ſalt is predo- 
minant to the ſulphur ; and this is ſometimes 

in the blood, and ſometimes in the nervou: 
Juice, and ſometimes in both. 

SCU/RVY (A.) any thing mean, bad, pitifu]. 
ſorry, &c. alſo ſervile or raſcally. 

SCU'RVY-GRASS (S.) an herb particular]: 
beneficial againſt, or in the ſcurvy. 

SCUT (S.) among the Hunters, is the tail of a 
hare or rabbit. 

SCU/TCHEON (S.) in Heraldry, is the fiele 
or ground upon which the arms are drawn 

or painted; in Smithery, the ſmall iron, on 
braſs plate put over the key-hole of a lock. 
&c. with Architects, the key or centie ſtonc 
of a building; and with Gardeners a bud 0: 
graft taken from cne to be, inſerted into an- 
other tree, a hh ; 

SCU'TTLE (S.) a baſket or tub to hold aſhes 

or coals; alſo the wooden trough through 
which the flour falls into the meal-tub in a 
wheat-mill, 

SCU TTLES (S.) in-a Ship, ſometimes means 
thoſe ſquare holes cut in the deck of a ſhin, 
through which the men deſc:nd by a ladder 


(S.) leathers nailed 


and generally upon the] 


SE A 
from one deck or floor to another; 
ſometimes the windows in the cabbin 
SCY'MITAR (S.) the Perſſan or eaſtern Name 
for a broad, crooked ſword, called by us 
"hanger, cutlaſs, &c. 7 
SCY'THE (S.) an inſtrument with wh 

is cut down or mown, ſomewhat re 
the moon in figure, 
days old, 
SCY'THIANS (S.) a famous and very ancient 
people, ſtrong of body, and tall of fam 
inured to labour and warlike exercifs bi 
having little inclination to humanity or Gil 
ſociety, they did not till the ground, or hi 
any certain ſettled abode, but went want. 
ing up and down with their wives, chi 


inſtruments, 
ment with W 
wax, having 
engraved upor 
a deed by rib 
hereby the p 
the conditions 
Jant ſeals are 
ward I. to re! 
ters leſs except 
AL (V.) to 
ſeal upon t 
affix a ſeal to « 
to confirm or 
forming the ce 
| To Seal He 


ich cast 
ut reſemblin 
when ſhe is about Um 


and relations, driving their cattle befo,e them; twiſt the neck 
they uſed neither gold nor filver ; their fax a pair of hot | 
generally was milk and horey, and ther come out. 
cloaths the ſkins of beaſts ; they puniſte WLER (S. h 


theft very ſeverely ; when they took any of 
| their enemies priſoners of war, they drank 
his bl od, flead him, and wrapped his ſkin 
about them, faſtened his head on the top of 
their huts or tents, or made drinking yell 
of their ſkulls, When their king condemnel 
any man to death, all his male children wey 
expoſed to the ſame colamity ; at the dath 
of their king, the concubine he moſt loni 
was put into the coffin with him, being 
conducted by the officers in ordinary of the 

{ King's houſhold, who were all of then 
ſtrangled at his tomb, and a horſe with et 
one of them, that they might be in ad- 
neſs to ſerve him in the other world ; ther 
principal deities were Yea, Jupiter, Ven, 
Hercules and Mars, to whom they facrifie 
the hundredth . perſon of all thoſe they tea 
in war; to the other gods they facrifiel 
beafts, and principally horſes, 

SEA (S.) the Hebrews gave this name to all et 
collections of waters, tho' they were bit 
lakes or pools ; fo they allo called the yrat 
brazen laver in the temple of Selmer; ant 
this is a general practice with the Orentils 
to call great rivers, &c. ſcas; tho we un. 

derſtand by this term, ſometimes the genen 
collection of waters that are ſuppoſed to et- 
compaſs the earth, and ſometime, a parti. 
lar ſea or water that is denominrted from the 
kingdoms or ſhores near which it runs, 8 
the Iriſp-ſea, Britiſh-ſea, c. 

SEA-CHA/RT (s.) a map or draught ef tie 
ſea-coaſt, containing the bearings and dl 
tances of places, and their latitudes and cn. 
gitudes, and whatever is neceſſary for a mi 
riner to know, to help him in conducting his 
ſhip to its deſired port. | p 

SEA-FA/RING (A.) thoſe perſons that er 
employed about matters or buſinels belonging 
to the ſea, fr 

SEA PORT (s.) a proper town or place 

ſhips to come in, or £0 out from. 10 8 


ſeal to an inſti 
an officer in 
buſineſs it is 
ourt, 

FAM (S.) the 
pieces of cloth 
at a cut or v 
it is cured ; in 
e planks m 
Pakum, &c, i 
with a quarte: 
AML ESS (A 
to want joinin 
/AMSTER ot 
or woman, v 
cloaths or lin 
monly called a 
AR (V.) to 
when a limb i: 
co prevent too 
ARCH (v.) 
ny thing that 
ARCH (S.) 
what was loſt 
'ARCHER K 
any thing, an 
AR-CLOTH 
Uprains, weakn 
ARSE or 8. 
lawn, &c. 
ASON (S.) « 
year; alſo any 
thing in, 
'ASON (v.) 
agreeable reliſſ 
„ 
'ASONABLE 
allo any thing 
due time, 

AT (S.) any 
gentleman's or 
BATH (S.) 
H-brezvs, conf 
the latter part 
Einning of Fe 


— 


SEAL (S.) the name of a ſea calf, er 
infrts 


is uſed to make caſes for watches BUCIANS ( 


# 
* 


8 


8 E B 
instruments, &c. alſo. the name of an inſtru- 
ment with which impreſſions are made on 
wax, having, ſome device, letters or figures 
engraved upon it, in order to be affixed to 
i deed by ribbons, &c. or laid on a deed, 
hereby the party becomes bound to perform 
the conditions therein contained; the pen- 


ward I. to render the authority of his char- 
ters leſs exceptionableQ. | 


| ſcal upon the locks, joints, &c, alſo tc 
af a ſeal to or upon a deed, &c. in order 
to confirm or witneſs the intention of per- 
forming the contents thereof, &c. 


To Seal Hermetrically, in Ciymiſtry, is to 
twiſt the neck of a glaſs bottle heated with 
a pair of hot pincers, ſo that no matter can 
come out, In | 


LWLER (S. he or ſhe that. puts or ſets their 
ſeal to an inſtrument, deed, letter, &c. alſo 


ourt, ; 

FAM (8.) the joining or faſtening of two 
pieces of cloth together, &c, alſo the mark 
at a cut or wound leayes in the fleſh after 
it is cured; in a Ship, it is the edge where 


4 2 — S 8 TO 
3 7 > — 25 — , 


Pakum, &c, in Corn Meaſure, it is the fame 
with a quarter or 8 buſhels, | 
UAMLESS (A.) without being in parts fo a: 
to want joining together, ; 
AMS TER or SE'AMSTRESS (S.) a m 
er woman, whoſe buſineſs it is to make 
cloaths or linen; but if a man, he is com- 
only called a taylor. | 


eo prevent too much bleeding. 
ny thing that is miſſing. 

what was loſt or miſlaid, &c. 
any thing, an enquirerer, &c. 


Uprains, weakneſſes of the joints, aches, &c. 


/ASON .) 


thing in, 


| 


1.nt ſeals are ſaid to be introduced by Ed- 


AL (V.) to faſten a door; &c. by putting 


an officer in the court of chancery whoſe. 
buſineſs it is to ſeal the writs, &c. of that. 


e planks meet which are drove full of 


AR (V.) to burn with a hot iron, &c. as] 
when a limb is cut off, it is ſometimes done 


ARCH (v.) to look, hunt, or . ſeek after 
ARCH (S.) a ſeeking, looking for or after 
'ARCHER (S.) one who looks for or aſter 
AR-CLOTH (S.) a plaiſter good _—_ 
ARSE or SARSE (S.) a fieve made of 


one of the four quarters of the 
year; alſo any time proper or fit to do any 


il. 'ASON (V.) to ſalt, or give any thing an 
on aerceable reliſh with pepper and other ſpi- 
* ces, &c. 7 


'ASONABLE 


due time. 


AT (S.) any place to fit in or upon; alſo : 
geptleman's or a nobleman's country houſe. 


H. breꝛus, 
the latter part of our 
Einning of February, 


1 LE (A.) proper, fit, convenient; 
allo any thing done in a right manner and 2 


BATH (S.) the eleventh month of the 
conſiſting of 29 days, anſwering to 
January, and the be- 


BU'TIANS (s.) 5 ſect among the Samari- 


SEC 


tans, who changed the fixed time appointed 


by God for the celebration of the three grand 
| feſtivals of the Jetus, obſerving Zafter or the 


coft at the end of it, and the feaſt of taber 
nacles in March, ES pe 
SE'/CANT (S.) in Trigonometry, is what is alſo 
called the hypoteneuſe, - or longeſt fide of a 
| right-angled triangle, being formed by draw- 
ing a right line from the centre of a circle, 
— aad continuing it till it meets another line 
drawn perpendicularly upon the extremity of 
the radius of the ſame circle. A 
SECE DE (V.) to withdraw, go afid®, or ab- 
ſent one's ſelf from a place, perſon, or buſi- 
neſs, | | en 
SECE/SSION (S.) the act of openly with- 
drawing one's felf from any publick place 
or buſineſs, where any thing is doing con- 
trary to the mind, inclination, or opinion 
of the perſon or perſons ſo abſenting, and 
thereby, ſo far as in them lies, by not ap- 
proving of it, to binder its being done; 
ſometimes it only ſignifies the adjournment, 
and ſometimes the breaking up of the parlia- 
ment. . 888 
»ECLU'DE (V.) to ſhut out, ſeparate, or cut 


ö * 


Ott. bs. ' 
SECLU'SION (S.) the act of | ſhutting 


out, 
cutting off, or ſeparating, CAR ts 
SECOND (A.) the next after the firſt, or aſt 


of two. 
SECOND (S.) the fixtieth part of a minute 
in time or meaſure of a circle, marked thus, 
(%; ſometimes it means a perſon who 
eſpouſes the quarrel of another; and, in 
Mufick, it is the diſtance between any two 
tones or ſounds, that lie orderly or next to 
one another in the ſcale, | 
SE/COND (V.) to encourage, forward, pro- 
mote or propagate what another had begun. 
SE/.CONDARY (S.) the name of an officer 


in Aſtronomy, ſuch planets as move round 
another are ſo called. 4 
SECOND-SVGHT (S.) a pretended inſpiration 
or knowledge of things not yet come to paſs, 
as though they really were in action before 
one's eyes, a privilege that many inhabitants 
of the weſtern iſlands of Scotland are ſaid to 
be endowei with; but Mr. Campbell, the fa- 
maus impoſtor of that nation, lately reſident 


that pretenſion. a 
SE/CRESY or SECRETNESS (S.) privacy, 
retiredneſs ; allo the keeping a matter con- 
cealed from the knowledge of others, 
SECRET (S.) a rare or uncommon piece of 
knowledge of great uſe or benefit, eſpecially 
to ſome perſons; alſo affairs or matters not 
proper to be publickly known, ; 
SECRET (A.) retired, reſerved, not publick 
or known. 
SECRETARY (S.) an officer under great 


men, and in publick offices, that writes the 
8 3 letters, 


Paſſi ver at the beginning of Autumm, Pente- 


who is next to the chief or principal one; 


in London, has deſtroyed the whole credit of 
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. 
letters, and take the minutes bf public ac- 


making by-laws, and anſwering correſpon 
. dents, &c. | 
SECRET (V.) to hide, conceal, or convey 
out of the way. 
SECRE'/TION (S.) in Phyfch, is the ſeparat- 


ing one fluid from another in the bodies of | 


animals or vegetables, 


SECT: (S.) a number of perſons profeſſing the 


fame opinions; and is commonly ſuppoſed to 

be in oppoſition to the received opinions 

either of religion or philoſophy. 

SECTA RIAN, SE'CTARY or SE'CTA - 
RIST (S.) one who follows the opinion of a 
ſect or party; and with us commonly means 

_ a diflenter from the eſtabliſhed religion. 
SECTION (S.) a cutting or dividing a thing 
into ſeveral parts; alſo a portion or divifion 
of a book divided into ſundry heads or parts; 
and mathematically, is cutting of a plane by 
plane, or a ſolid by a plane, the conſequcenc 
of which latter is the producing many curio- 
Hties, as of a cone, the figure reſulting is a 
circle, ellipſis, parabola, or hyperbola ; and 
in Architecture, it is the perſpective repreſen - 
tation of the infide of the building. 

SECTOR (S.) in Geometry, is a figure con- 
tained under two right lines that in line to- 
wards one another, whoſe point of contact 
is the center of a circle, of which they are 
radius's, and the circumference . compriſed 
between the ſaid two lines; it is alſo the 
name of an excellent inſtrument fitted for the 
purpoſe of anſwering moſt practical parts ot 
the mathematicks. 

SECULAR (A.) ſomething belonging to an 
age, or hundred years; alſo any thing be- 
longing to common life, in oppoſition to the 

function of the clergy. 

SECULA/RITY or SE'CULARNESS (S.) the 
being addicted to things of common life. 
called the things of this world, without ha- 
ving any thought of or regard to another, 

SECULARIZE (V.) to make a clergyman a 
lay-man, to ſtrip him of his eccleſiaſtical 
function, name, and dignity, | 

SE'CULAR PLAYS (S.) this was one of the 
greateſt ſolemnities of Old Rome, which were 
inſtituted upon the following account : Rome 
being afflicted with a great mortality the 
ſame year the Targuins were expelled, Vule- 
rius Publicola, then conſul, began it; it was 
regulated by the directions of the Sibylline 
books, with a deſign to appeaſe the gods, in 
the 245th year of Rome; they were called 
ſecular, becauſe they were to be repeated only 


once in an age, or one hundred years, which | 


was opened in the beginning of harveſt ; the 
emperor, upon account of his being high- 
' prieſt, made a ſpeech to the people in the 
capitol, and exhorted them to guard againſt 


all impurity, and prepare themſelves for the 


ſolemnity ; then the emperor from under his 
canopy of ſtate delivered fumigations to the 


| 


people, which was a compoſition of brim- | 


|, 


tions, ſuch as the meetings of courts, the | 


cow to Proſerpine; the next day they off 


was done, the erier ordered profane ul 
, unprepared perfons to withdraw, and tht 


it upon the fire of the altar; this being dns 


$47 
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TEC - 


Rone and bitumen; with this the ;pped under 
were purified, . and the proceſſion —_ — bank 
gun, in which the prieſts of all the fntemi. Mars's field « 
ties made one part, the ſenate and magifrz and laſt day 
Ty made another part of the ſtew, and the ck, one of þ 

people were dreſſed in white crowned wit ſt fam 
flowers, and bearing a branch of the palms ere living, v 
tree in their hand; as they went along, they he occaſion ; 
ſung verſes compoſed for the occaſion, and War; performe 
worſhipped the ſtatues of their gods 23 they | CULAR PR 
paſſed by their temples, where theſe pretend. AP) the church 
3 3 lay to open view upon beds of 3 ah 
Kate z they met three ni ; celts do, but 
they ghts together in the ap e 


temples to watch, pray, and ſacrifice; and 
to prevent all diſorder, the parents of th 
younger people of both ſexes were pref, 
or ſome other proper guardians ; and as thy 
feftival was chiefly defigned to pacify the 
gods below, 7. e. Pluto, Proſerpine, Cere, th 


der, 

DINE ( 
irth, or that 
| the womb, 
URE (A.) 


Farcæ, &c. they offered only black fac r, allo carele 
fices, and that in the night, and particulah 2 | b 


they ſacrificed a black bull to P, ad 

apprehend a 
ſacrifices to Jupiter and Funo of the fin 
ſpecies, only white- coloured; the aim 
were brought to the altar waſhed, and dx. 
fed with garlands of flowers; and when du 


others ſhould be filent, and mind what wa 
doing: after this the prieſt, who was ty 
emperor himſelf, threw a little mea! nim 
with ſalt upon the head of the beaſt to beſs 
crificed, pouring afterwards a little wine, 
which he gave a tafte to the by-ſtandey 
then the ſſaughter- man k nocked down ti 
victim, his throat being cut, they gave Ul 
high prieſt ſome of his blood, who (prinki 


the augurs examined, with great nicety, i 
entrails, from whence the good or ill ſuc 
they ſought after was concluded; then fiq 


were burnt as a ſacriſice to the god or err 
deſs to whom it was deſigned, imokin IE : that che 
the other gods at the ſame time; with tf 
; preg ff ted to the king 
remainder of the victim they made 2 f bake 
the ſacrifices' being ended, the public fen DENT ARINE: 
began, which were defigned as a wa or liing ret 
Apollb and Diana, for which puppe: eit, gs 
ated comedies in the play houſe, and fork DENT ARY (4 
horſe, and chariot-races in the circus; 1 
athletæ or wreſtlers alſo ſhewed their dextes lag, or wiki 
rity in wreſtling and other exerciſes, * 1 
gladiators, or prize-fighters in the amp" e, or city, 
atres fought ſometimes with men, and 00 8 
times with wild beaſts; the ſecond night * IGE (s.) a we 
repeated their prayers to the Parce, 9 or near the wa 
fered a black fheep and ſhe-goat; the nent DIMENT (s. ) 
the women who were not ſlaves vent io / of liquor, co 
capitol, and other temples, where they Fi ITION (S.) a 
ed to Jupiter, and the gods above men" or rebellion; 
the remainder of the day was ſpent 1 on by the hit 
lick rejoicing, like the firſt; the thin ing together, 
they ſacrificed a hog to the Earth, g VTIOUS (A ) 


was one of their chief goddeſſes, 1 70 


on the 
Mars's field called 
ck, one of bo 

« li h 
| iving, Who 
3 this day alſo the prieſts of 
Mars performed their myſtick dance. 
CULAR PRIEST (S.) a diſtinction made 
y the church of Rome between thoſe who 
re upon them the care of ſouls as pariſh- 
riefts do, but without obligating himſelf to 


the Tarentum; the third 
were two choirs of mu- 


» 


whoſe fathers and mothers 


der. N | 

DINE (S.) in Midzifry, is the after- 
ith, or that wherein the child lay and grew 
| the womb, ; | 
URE (A.) ſafe, free from harm or dan- 
er: alſo careleſs, fearleſs, negligent, &c. 
URE (V.) to lock or lay up fafely, to 
reſerve from hurt or danger; alſo to ſeize 
apprehend a perſon for a crime commit- 


d, &c. 

!7RITY or SECU'RENESS (S.) ſafety, 
being free from real or apprehenſive dan- 
rs; alſo one that is bail for another's ap- 


law, or for payment of a ſum of money, 
e. The Painters repreſent Security by the 
prerait of a lady leaning againſt a pillar 
fore an altar, with a ſceptre in her hand. 
DAN (S.) a cloſe. chair to carry perſons in 
rough the ſtreets without being ſeen. 
DA'TE (A.) compoſed, ſober, regular, quiet, 
oughtful, undiſturbed in mind. 

dA'TENESS (S.) ſobriety, compoſed of 
hind, thoughtfulneſs, &c, 

DEFENDE'NDO (S.) a plea made uſe of 


% y a perſon, who in a quarrel or otherwiſe, 
1 ah killed another, in which he alledges, 
6 bat what was done was unavoidable for 
1 be preſervation of his own life; and not- 
id ichſtanding this plea be admitted, the law 


* ino the king, and that he muſt procure 
* pardon by means of the lord chancellor. 


PENTARINESS (S.) the condition or man- 

r of living retired, and uſing little bodily 

exciſe, &c. 6 

PENTARY (A.) a life that is ſpent in a 

tired manner, working or reading much, 
ng, or within doors; in France, thoſe 

laments that are fixed to a particular 
©, or city, are called ſedentary parlia- 


S.)] a weed y . 
2 e 
- RT ENT (s.) the ſettling, thick or drofly 
pm — r, commonly called the lees. 
0 l; on (3.) a publick mutiny, riot, up- 
e belli; the Ancients repreſented 
ee the hieroglyphick of two lobſters 


the other of girls, of the | 
ſung hymns -compoſed for | 


ſerve the rules of any particular religious | 


arance to anſwer an accuſation in a court 


quires that the party's goods ſhall be for- 


uns together. 


a 


SEE. 

an uneaſy and diſſatisfied mind, apt fo find 

fault and promote riots, &c. againft the ſtate, 

SEDU CE (V.) to corrupt, draw away, or de- 

cee, to miſlead or debauch a perſon's prin- 

 Ciples either in religious or ſtate matters. 

'SEDU'CEMENT or SEDU'CTION (S.) 2 

drawing away, a miſleading, debauching, &c. 

SEDU'CER (S.) one who perſuades or prevails 

upon another, by deceiving or miſteading him 

into an error. 8 

SE/DULOUS (A.) careful, applicative to buſi» 

neſs, induſtrious, &c. 

SE'DULOUSNES: or SEDU!/LITY (S.) dili- 

gence carefulneſs, induftry, &c. 

SEE (S.) the ſeat reſidence, or juriſdiftion of 
an arch-biſhop or biſhop; and in the Romiſb 
Language, that of Rome is by way of emi- 
nence called the holy ſee, during the vacancy 
whereof, that is, from the death of one pope 
to the election of another, the practice and 
government thereof is as follows: As ſoon 
as the pope is dead, notice is given by tolling 
the bell in the capitol, which is never rung 
upon any other occaſion; at the ſame time 
couriers are diſpatched to all the princes of 
Taly, France, Spain, &c. the cardinal cham- 
berlain removes into the palace, ſeizes the 
fiſher's ring, which is the Pope's ſeal, and 
breaks it, to prevent the diſpatch of any 
bulls during the vacancy ; this being done in 
the preſence of at leaft three other cardinals, 
the chambelain gives the neceſſary orders 
for every thing relating to the pope's palace; 

and likewiſe for the embalming and dreſſing 
the deceaſed in his pontifical robes; in the 

evening the corpſe is carried in a litter to 

St. Peter's, attended with flambeaux, ſome 

horſe, and the penitentiaries of St. Peter, 

but without finging or appearing, in mourn- 
ing; the corpſe lias expoſed in a chapel upon 

a raiſed bed of ſtate, and ſo placed, that 

the feet may be kiſſed thro an iron gate; at 

three days end the body is buried, the fune- 
ral laſts nine days, the ceremony being per- 
formed by the ſacred college, who appear 
every day at matins in the Gregorian chapel 
at St, Peter's, where, in the middle of the 
church, there is a ſtately, fine mauſoleum 
erected, richly ornamented with figures, to- 

- gether with panegyrical ſentences, and the 
arms of the deceaſed; upon ſome of the 
laſt days of this ſolemnity, the ambaſſadors 
of crowned heads make proper ſpeeches to 
the cardinals, met together at St. Peter's, 
concerning the election of another pope, 
exhorting them, in their maſter's name, to 
chuſe ſuch a one as they ſhall find beſt qua- 
lified to fill the holy ſee : The funerals being 
thus over, the ſacred college meet the oth 
day in the ſame chapel, where a biſhop or 
abbot makes a Latin oration de eligendo pon 
_ tifice;, aſter the mais of the Holy Ghoſt the 
cardinals go two and two in procefſion to the 
conclave ; during the vacancy, the dean or 


firſt cardinal biſhop, the firſt cardinal prieſt, 
| and 


_ _ SEE'MING (Part.) appearing likely, or as if 


"© 5; G 


de firſt cardinal deacon have the ma- JSE/GREGATE (v.) to 


nagement of the whole ſtate; they give al. 


neceſſary orders to officers, regulate the ad- 


miniſtration of juſtice, and whatever relates 
both to the exchequer and ſoldiery; and 
during this time tae cardinal chamberlain 


coins money with the emblem of the va- | 


. cency, with is two keys in ſaltire, and the 
gonſanon or ſtandard of holy church. 
E (V) to perceive with the eyes any exter- 
nal object; alſo to comprehend a matter. 
SEE/CHING (S.) a town in Norfolk, whoſe 
market is weekly on Monday; diſtant from 
London 77 compuied, and 94 meaſured miles. 
SEE'CHY (S.) in Nerf, a town whoſe mar- 
_ ket is weekly oa Tuefday ; diſtant from Lon- 
don 79 computed, and 95 meaſured miles, 
SEED (S.) that which potentially contains the 
tree, plant, fruit, or bodies of all vegeta- 
- bles or animals, which being put or caſt 
into proper beds or, receptacles, become 
_ Fruitful, and bring forth that which was de- 


fired or expected; in plants, trees, &c. it is 


commonly a hard ſubſtance, of various forms; 
but in Animals, it is a white, hot, ſpirituous, 
ſubſtance, thick, clammy, and ſaltiſh, made 


from the pureſt and thinneſt part of the 


blood. 


SEE/DY (A.) | any herb or plant that is permit- | 


ted to grow till it runs into ſeed, any thing 
full or abounding with ſeed, 
SEEING (Part.) foraſmuch as, ſince it is ſo, 
&c. 
SEEING (S.) the faculty of fight, or of per- 
ceiving external objects with the eyes. 
SEER (V.) to hunt, fearch, or look for or af- 
ter, to labour or endeavour to get, find, or 
obtain ſomething. | 
SEEL (V.) with the Sailors, is when a ſhip 
rolls or tumbles about very ſuddenly and 
violently with or by the force of the waves; 
in the Falconers, Language, it is to run a 
- thread through the eye-lids of a hawk when 
taken, fo that ſhe may either not ſee at all, 
or but very little, to make her comply with 
the hood the readier; in Farriery, it is when 
| ſpots of white hairs about half an inch broad, 
mixed with thoſe of his natural colour, grow 
upon his eye-brows, which is a mark of old 
age, becauſe they never ſcel before 14 years 
old. 
SEEM (V.) to appear, pretend, become, &c, 


he was inclined to do a thing. 
SEE'/MLINESS (S.) decentaeſs, * comelineſs, 
properneſs, fitneſs, &c. 

SEE MLVY (A.) decent, proper, fit to be done, 
SEER (S.) an elder or prophet, eſpecially a- 
mong the Jus. | 
SEETH (V.) to ſtew, ſteep, or gently boil any 

thing in liquor over the fire, 
SE'GMENT (S.) a part cut from off any 
whoſe thing; 4nd in Geometry, when ap- 
plied to a circle, is a figure comprehended 
under one right line, called a chord, and 


| 


S'EL 
part, le | 
. aſunder, to take away ſome out b. 
many. 
SE'IA (S.) a goddeſs worfhi | 
then Romans, under the mn 
ving the care of the ſeed ſown; her 1 
ſtood in the circus, and ſhe was __ of Fas 
; deities called Salutares, invoked by File 
the time of common diftreſs or danger y 
SEIANT (A.) in Heraldry, is when * 
other beaſt ſits like a cat with his fore-ke 
ſraight.. _ | 
SEVGNIOR (S.) a lord, maſter, or chief z 
ſon or commander; the emperor of Twigh 
called the grand ſeignior, 
SEF/GNIORY (S.) a lordſhip, or the dn 
nion, power or authority thereunto belong 
SEV'SABLE or SEV'ZABLE (A.) pod th 
are prohibited to be imported or erporte,q 
if done aresforfeited, or liable to be find 
or taken away from the proprietors, forth 
contempt of authority, or non-compling 
with the law, . 5 
SEL SIN (S.) in Law, ſometimes meim f 
right to, and ſometimes the act of poſſeſſny, 
SEIZE (V. ) to lay or take hold of yioeatyi 
at unawares, wrongfully er by force; u 
the Sailors, it means faſtening two ropes 
gether with another rope, yarn, &c. ord 
block or pully at the end of a pendant, tai 
or garnet, &c. 
S. ZING or SEVZURE (S.) a taking pole 
lion of any thing by violence, force, &, i 
Lau, an attachment or diſtreſs of good 
rent, &c. | 
SELAH (Part.) an Hebrew word that om 
, 73 times in the Pſalms, and once in thep 
phet Habakkuk, the meaning wheredf fan 
affirm to be for ever, others Amen, and di 
only a fign of a pauſe or ſtop of the ini 
raiſe their voices; and others that it died 
change in the tune or perſon, and otiest 
it was a direction to change the whole chm 
for ſometimes the chorus broke oft in 
middle of the pſalm, and another {et af 
- muſick went on with it, 
SE'LANDER (S.) in Farriery, is that in x 
ſes, which his called the ſcab or mung 
dogs, &c. 4 | 
SE/LBY (S.) in the -Ridir of Tin 
is a populous, tho”. ſmall town, ene 
very good trade, being ſeated upon them 
vigable part of the Ciſe, whole market 
weekly on Monday; diſtant from Is 
141 computed, and 172 meaſured mils, | 
SE/LDOM (Part.) that is not often 000%" 
frequent, &c. 8 
SELECT (V.) to pick and chute 2 few 
a great many. Y : * 
SELECT (A.) choice, curious, rate, * * 
ber or parcel nee, out, or pit 
for a particular purpole. 
SELENLTIESs the MOON STORY 
ſaid to be Rill found in China, ub 
ported to increaſe and decreaſe 69% | 


part ef the circumference of a circle, &c, 
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> + ST 
es and wanes ; there are ſaid to be ſome 
| A theſe ſtones preſerved in the palace of 
Pekin, valued at an incredible price; ſome 
call Muſcovy talk by this name, and ſay it 
has the ſame properties. 7 
MELENO'GRAPHIST (S.) one who under- 
takes to deſcribe the hills, rivers, ſeas, &c. 
of the moon. | k 
kELENO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of deſcribing 
the phaſes or appearances of the moon, as 
| ſhe appears by the help of, or thro a tele- 
ſcope ; ſome have pretended to divide it into 
regions, ſeas, lakes, mountains, & c. and 
appropriated names to each, as though they 
were to be come at like the kingdoms, &c, 
of our earth, | 5 
ELEUCIANs (S.) ſometimes called Hermians, 
from their leaders Seleucus and Hermias, here- 
ticks that aroſe in the early ages of the church, 
and taught that God was corporeal, and that 
elementary matter was co-eternal with him; 
that the human ſoul was formed by angels of 
fre and air; that Jeſus Chriſt did not fit at 
the right hand of God, but had quitted that 
right, and had removed his throne into the 
ſun, &c, 13 8 

ELF (S.) one's own perſon or affairs, x 
ELF-DEPE'NDENT (A.) one that has no 
dependance on, or relation to another, 
LF-ENDED or SELFISH (A.) one that 
has no regard of, or for any thing or perſon 
that does not belong to himſelf, &c. 
LF-E'VIDENT (A.) clear, plain, that needs 
no proof or demonſtration, | 
LL or SILL (S.) in Carpentry, is the large 
thick piece of timber that makes the lower 
part of the door frame of a houſe, and which 
1s trod upon, called the threſhold ; and ſome- 
imes means the large, ſtrong, lowermoſt 
timber of a whole building, which ſupports 
the ſuperſtructure. a | 

IL (V.) to diſpoſe of goods or eſtates by 
wholeſale or retail, to others for money, or 
any other valuable conſideration, | 
/LVAGE (S.) the extream edge of any 
thing wove, and which is frequently ſtronger 
and of another colour from the filk, cloth, 
Kc, itſelf, 

1 (A.) ſeeming, likely, appear - 
ing, c. : : 

(MBLANCE (S.) likeneſs, appearance, 
MIBRIEF (S.) a muſical note, containing 
o minims, four crotchets, &c, and in com- 
* Time, it is a whole meaſure or bar in the 
livifion of the muſick, both in playing and 
pricking, marked O. g 

M- CIRCLE (S.) ſometimes means only 


* 


balf a circle contained under the diameter, 


ical inſtrument uſed upon many occaſions, 

| ICO'LON (S.) the pens * a point or 

top, uſed in a ſentence when the teſt or 

jauſe requires to be longer than a comma, 
is marked thus (;). 


) 
HI-DIA'METER (S.) in Gromerry, is what 


nd half the circumference ; alſo a mathema- | 


1 
SEN 
is ſometimes called the radius, or half of thẽ 
diameter, and is formed by drawing a right 
line from the center to the circumference of 
a circle. | | 
SE'MINAL (A.) ſomething belonging or re- 
lating to ſeed, 5 | 
SEMINAR (S.) when applied to Gardening, 
means a ſeed - plot or nurſery where plants or 
trees are raiſed, in order to be e Trag 
when applied to Men, it means a ſchool or 
univerſity where young perſons are inſtructed 
in all parts of literature, eſpecially thoſe 
in Popiſh countries, where prieſts or miſ- 
ſionaries are bred up on purpoſe to ſend into 
foreign countries, to ſpread the Romiſp reli- 
gion, &c, , | 
SEMINA'/TION (S.) the act of ſowing, ſhed- - 
ding, or emitting ſeed, either of vegetables or 
animals, : 
SEMIQUA'VER (S.) a ne“ note, which 
in common time is the fixteenth part of a 


ar, 

SE'MITONE (S.) in Myfick, is an half tone, 
or note, or the half of a whole note or ſe- 
cond, and therefore called the leſſer ſecond, 
being in fretted inſtruments expreſſed by the 
ſpace or diſtance of one fret, and upon key'd 
inſtruments by that of the white keys, &c. 

SEMI-VO'WELS (S.) thoſe conſonants or let- 

ters in the alphabet which always require an 
e to be prefixed to them in their pronumcia- 
tion or ſound, as /, J, m, n, r, 4, x, 2. 

SEMPITE'RNAL (A.) everlaſting, continual, 
always, without end, &c. 

SE'NA or SENNA (S.) a purgative ſhrub that 
principally grows in Syria, Perſia, and a- 
bia, from whence it is carried to Al xandria 
in Egypt, and from thence it comes into Zu- 
rope, though it is ſaid ſome grows in Tealy 
it is, and has been in great eſteem both by 
the ancient and modern phyficians, 

SE'NATE (S.) an aſſembly in the ſtates of 
a kingdom, to conſult and adviſe what is fit 
to be done for the promotion of peace and 
good order, trade, &c. a parliament, ſanhe- 
drim, &c, 2 | 

SENATOR (S.) a counſellor of ſtate, or 
member of parliament, &c. | 

SEND (V.) to cauſe a perſon or thing to go, be 
conveyed, or moved frem one place or perſon 
to another, | 

SE'NESCHAL (S.) the name of an ancient of- 
ficer of the French crown that had the care of 
the king's houſhold, and regulated the ex- 
pences thereof both in war and peace; he 
had alſo the chief command of the king's 
houſhold, and carried the royal ſtandard; 
under Philip I. it was eſteemed the higheſt 
piece of truſt under the French crown, and 
ſeems to be much the ſame with our lord high 
ſteward ; alſo the head-bailiff of a barony is 
ſometimes called by this name. 

SENIOR (S.) the elder brother, and alſo ſu- 
perior officer, perſon, &c, 


— — 


SENIORITV (S.) elderſhi pp. 
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SEP _ "I EP 
SENSA!TION (s.) any perception conveyed gS EPHARITES (S.) a Mahometan 6, ve | Ynguage 
to the mind be 2 of the 4738 teach that God hath a viſible figure yr 3 
SENSE (S.) ſometimes means the faculty of | ſenſes like men, but that this figure i; fiti derſtood t 
| ſeeing, hearing, &t. and ſometimes the co- | tual as well as corporeal, and that the organs are of opil 
herence or regular connexion of a diſcourſe, | of his body are not ſubject to corruption d five learne 
treatiſe, ſpeech, &c. 22 alteration. ] | upon its rt 
SE/NSELESS (A.) fooliſh, mad, alſo void of | SEPTA'NGLE (8. ) in Geometry, is a figure that | of the San 
all perception and diſtinction. hath ſeven points, corners or angles. SE PULCH! 
SE/NSES (S.) the common faculties of ſeeing, SEPTEMBER (S.) formerly the ſeventh, op relating to 
hearipg, taſting, and ſmelling, the ninth month of the year, about the 214 M rpolCHE 
SE'NSIBLE (A.) ſometimes means any thing day whereof is the autumnal equinox; among the 
that is perceived by the ſenſes; and ſome- the Painters repreſent this month by a man garded wit 
times it means a regular qualification, or a | clothed with a purple robe, and a che WAR greateſt pa. 
being properly endowed with underſtanding look, crowned with a coronet of white and made in h. 
the nature and cauſes of things, a learned or purple grapes, holding in his right-hand x they becam 
ingenious man. 5 cornu-copia of pomegranates, and other fun- ple, they | 
SEN SITIVE (A.) that hath the power or fa-| mer fruits, together with a balance, and ig for this pu 
culty of perceiving or apprehending things | his left hand a handful of oats, ſtones or 
and their differences, :  JSEPTE'NNIAL (S,) belonging to, or hang particular p. 
SE/NSORY (S.) the organ or inſtrument of the ſpace of ſeven years; any thing that x- red, that 

ſenſe ; as, the eye of ſeeing, the ear of hear- turns or begins once in ſeven years. void pollutir 
ing, &c. alſo the ſeat or part of the body |SEPTE/NTRIO (S.) on globes and maps, . as pompous 
where the ſenſible ſoul or act of ſenſation} the north part of the world; alſo a confel the famous | 
more immediately reſides. 5 ; lation of ſeven ſtars, now called with 1 inſtances of 
SE/NSUAL (A.) voluptuous, pleaſed with, and | Garles's wain. and alſo the 
deſirous of gratifying the ſenſes, SEPTE/NTRIONAL (S.) ſomething belag vagancies up 
SENSUA'LITY or SE'NSUALNESS (S.) af ing or appertaining to the north. reſpet have 
- gratifying the ſenſes, a being pleaſed with ex- | SEPTUAGE'SIMA SUNDAY (S.) thetilt WF idclatty, by | 
ternals, &c. 1 of one of the Sundays in the comme: rt the grave 
SE'/NSUALIZE (V.) to render or become de-] prayer bgok, being 70 days diſtant from tit but this is e 
lighted with external things. - Saturday before the octaves of Zaftr l profeſiors of | 
SE'NTENCE (S.) fo manyWords joined toge- | Sunday, upon which day the newly baptinl NE PUL'/TURE 
ther as expreſs ſomething clearly and intel- | uſed to lay aſide their white habit, and e in the grounc 
 Ligtbly to the mind; alſo a proverb or ſhort preparation for the great faſt of Lent bez, he eres eſtee 
witty remark, or publick ſaying ; alſo the | S'PTUAGIN'T (S.) a name commonly giel 8 Fortunes that 
decree of a court of judicature. : to the 72 tranſlators of the Old Teſtanat rived of buriz 
SENTENCE (V.) to condemn or pronounce a] into Greek, at the command of Ptolemy . formed it ever 
legal iſſue upon a perſon or cauſe, ladelpbus, the fon of Lagus, king of E. ($.) t 
SENTE/NTIOUS (A.) full of thort, pithy ſay- | about three hundred years before the bind op of a matter 
- ings, or expreffions, uſing but few words, | Chriſt, who were ſent to him by the high 2 from it; 
pet ſpeaking ſufficiently clear to the under- | prieſt Eleaxer, who choſe fix out of exe E QUENCE (+ 
ſtanding of the auditors, | tribe of the moſt learned in the Ci al Celfion, or foll 
SE/NTIMENT S.) the opinion, thought, or | Hebrew languages; St. Jerome affirms cher; alſo a te 
judgment of a perſon upon any ſubject. tranſlated only the Pencateuch ; but S. 1 8 
SENTINEI. or SENTRY (S.) a private or] tin and others ſay they tranſlated the wide; Hes TER ( 
common: ſoldier taken out of the corps def} it is recorded, that the king appointed ed 4 lo to withdra: 
garde, and poſted upon any particular ſpot | his cell or chamber apart, ſo that they 4 nog bulineſ: 
of ground, in order to preveat the enemy's | not communicate with each other, that wil Low, a v 


coming to ſurprize the caznp or gariſon, ei-] might ſee how much they differed one fn De diſowns or d 
ther by oppoſing them, or giving notice of] another, and that upon comparing _ wr 3 of 
the approach. | gether, they were as exact as if * fed from all 

Sentinel Perdue, one poſted very near the] been done by one perſon only; but | _ Law, i 
enemy, where he is in great danger of being | lcoked upon by others as an error, ute from the 


oſt. | they frequently conferred together to 1 Parties, or the 
SEPARABLE (A.) any thing that may be | the difficult paſſages, &c. This 2 | B. = 
parted or got aſunder from another, always been greatly eſteemed by : 9 1 * N Ti 
SE'PARATE (V.) to part, divide, put aſun-] as being done by themſelves, u J 3 th 's th 
der, or go away from. - Chriſtians for its antiquity and bn, Pu A e con 
SEPARATE (A.) diſtin, different, particu-] and for its being quoted of by Chri _ nag who 
lar, alone, &c. and uſed by the fathers for the firſt x #7 rx it is 
SE PARA“ TION (S.) the act of parting, di-] eſpecially by thoſe who did not = * Kher wil perſc 
viding, or putting aſunder ; alſo a divorce be- Hebrezv, as a confutation both 0 * bn = will 
- tween a man and his wife. and Gentiles 3 many learned ger 1 ein ciel Vil wars 
SE'PARATIST (S.) one that is gone away] ferred it to the Hebrew text itſe 4 o* 19 1 fey: the 
from the communion of the eſtabliſhed | done in a time while the Hibrew V lu king 


| Fnovage, and the phirafes and tuſtoms al- 
fades 8 mueh better known and un- 
derſtood than afterwards they were; ſome 


five learned elders, and called the Septuagint, 
upon its receiving the licence and approbation 
of the Sanhedrim, &c. 3 

FF'PULCHRAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 
relating to a burial place, &c. 

PULCHRE (S.) a grave of tomb, which 
among the Jews or Hebrews was always re- 
earded with much care and ſolemnity, the 
greateſt part whereaf were dug in rocks, or 
made in hollow caves of the earth; when 


fl 


are of opinion, that this verſion was made by 


— 


FRE. 


de collecting the fruits of a void benefice ff 


| the ule of the next incumbent. = 
SEQUESTRA'TOR (S.) a third perſon to 


is committed; alſo an officer in the civil wars, 
appointed by the parliament. to receive the 
rents of ſuch eftates and church revenues as 
| belonged to thoſe they termed delinquents; - 
SERA'GLIO (S.) a Turtiſb name for a court 
or palace, eſpecially the grand ſeignlor's tbutt 
at Conſtantinople, where the ſons of the ndbi= 
lity are educated and bronght up for the great 
poſts of the empire, and where his. concu- 
bines are kept; from the latter reaſon an 


they became a regular nation or ſettled peo- 


for this purpoſe; ard they generally put 
particular a where, the dead were inter- 
red, that ſtrangers might know it; and a- 
void polluting themſelves; the heatliens were 
as pompous as any body in this affair, and 
the famous pyramids of Egypr are remaining 
inſtences of their grandeur z the Turks, Sc. 
and alſo the Chriſtians; have run into extra- 
vagancies upon this head, and from decent 
reſpet have degenerated into abdminable 
idolatry, by paying their devotions not only 
at the graves but to the perſons deceaſed 


1 [but this is entirely reformed among all the 
" profeſlors of Proteſtantiſm. — 
el PUL/TURE (S.) the act of burying or laying 


in the ground the corpſe of a dead perſon ; 
the Jews eſteemed it one of the greateſt miſ- 
fortunes that could happen to a man to be de- 
prived of burial, for which reaſon they per- 


1 formed it even to their enemies; 12285 
15 'QUEL (S.) the end; concluſion, or winding 
id up of a matter, or the conſequence that fol- 
gh lows from it; | 2 | 
in FQUENCE (S.) a regular or orderly ſuc- 
nd ceſſion, or following of things one after ano- 


ſer ; alſo a term at ſome particular games 
pon the cards for a ſet of the ſame ſort. 


le; WWE WE'STER (v.) to part; ſever, or divide; 
each plſo to withdraw or tetire froni the world, of 


publick buſineſs, company, or affairs; in the 
vil Low, a widow is prot gel when 


ne diſowns or diſclaims all right to the goods | 
a w- dr poſſeſſions of her huſband; in order to be 
u eed from all debts owing by him, &c. in 
his 8 mmen Lach, it is to ſeparate a thing in diſ- 
that ute from the poſſeffion of the cohtending 
ſe Parties; or the owner or proprietor 


ereof. 


ple, they Had appropriated fields or places 


ſtones or ſome other fignature over the 


place where whores reſort to; or are kept; is 
called a ſeraghn, 73 
SE'RAPH (S.) a 744;/þ gold cdin, in valne 
five ſhillings ſterling. 3 
SE'RAPH; SERAPHIM, or SERAPHIN 
(S. ) an Hebrew word, ſignifying melting, burn 
ing, or purifying; and ſometimes it means 
thoſe winged; fiery ſerpents that deſtroyed 
the Tſradlizes in the wil a creature 
common in Arabia; and ſometirnes it means 
the firſt order of the firſt hierarchy of the 
angels, being accounted above the cheru- 
bims,. which by the prophet Tſa?ab are de- 
ſctibed to be over the throne of the Lord, 
having fix wings, with two of which they 
covered their face, with two they covered 
their feet; and flew with the other two, 
trying or ſinging to one another, Holy, holy, 
T4 is the Lord of Hoſts, the whole Earth is 
e | 
SERA/PHICK or SERA/PHICAL (A;) foll of 
holy or ecſtatick praiſes, zealous and warm 
acknowledgments of god's power and good- 
neſs, &c; like to or after the manner of th 
ſeraphims. : 
SE'RAPIES (S.) houſhold gods of the anci- 
ent Egyptians; ſome of theſe idols they put 
in their famous pyramids, to watch and pre- 
ſerve the corpſe of thoſe who were buried 
there; and to convey the ſouls to heaven 3 
the images were covered with hieroglyphi- 
cal figures, which the Egyptians accounted 
ſacred; . ug 5 
SE'RAPIS (S.) an Egyptian god, repreſented 
with a baſket full-of ears of corn upon his 
head, from whence ſeveral learned men con- 
clude that Foſeph was worſhipped under this 
name, for being the inſtrument of delivering 
them from famine; it is likewiſe ſaid, that 
this is the ſame with the god Apis 3 to this 
it is anſwered, that the god Serapis was not 
heard of till many ages after Joſeph, and 
that king Ptolemy endeavoured to Introduce 
him ; the Romans forbid the ceremonies of 
Serapis in their city, upon account of their 
filthineſs and impurity ; there was a ſtatue 
of this god, a copy whereof the emperots 
Adrian __ defired, which was made 
up of ſeveral ſorts of metals, precious ſtones, 
and wood; the temple and ſtatue of this Se- 


Jeu QESTRA'TION (S.) the act of ſeparating 
y the Ir dividing a thing diſputed from the poſſeſ- 
inch; on of the contending parties, till the law 
mel, e decided who ſhall be the owner; in the 
zer vi Law, it is che act of diſpoſing of the | 
riod cds of a perſon deceaſed, whoſe eſtate no 
: Jews cher perſon will meddle with; in the time 
e pry f che civil wars of king Charles I. it meant 
 beulg ſeizing on the eſtates, &c. of thoſe who 
— tue of the king's party; ſougetimes it mean 1 
gigs | 


ragit were demoliſhed at Alexandria, in the 
Bbba reiza 


whom the keeping of a thing in controverſy 
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reign of Theodoſius the Great in 380, after an 
uproar cauſed by the heathens there, who 
were enraged becauſe Theophilus of Alexan- 
dria, having begged an old temple, upon 
examination, found under it ſubterranean 
caves, which diſcovered the abominable my- 


ſteries of their religion, f 


# 


SER A'SKER (S.) among the Turks, is a ge- 
neral of an army; but now commonly means 
an inferior general or commander of a ſmall 


army, or part of a great one. 


SE'RENADE (V.) to play or ſing under the 
window of a miſtreſs or ſweethea t in the 


night-time. 


SE'RENADE (S.) a vocal or inſtrumental 
concert in the night-time under the window 


of a miſtreſs or ſweetheart, 


SERE NE (A.) fair, clear, without clouds or 


diſcompoſure of any ſort. 


SERE NTT or SERE/NENESS (S.) fairneſs 
of weather; alſo the diſpoſition of mind un- 
ruffled, or without diſorder; alſo a title of 
honour formerly given to kings and biſhops; 
alſo a title now given to the princes of the 


empire, &c. 


SERGE (S.) a ſort of thick, ſtrong woollen | 


ſtuffs for womens garments, &c, 


SE'RGEANT or SE'RJEANT (S.) properly 
ſignifies only a mean or under ſervant ; but 
now it ſometimes ſignifies an officer in a cor- 
poration who ſerves the writs of debt upon 
a perſon, &c, ſometimes it means thoſe 
counſellors or pleaders learned. in the law, 
from among whom the judges are ordinarily 
choſen, and theſe, by way of eminence, are 
called ſergeants of the coif, ana the judges, 
when ſpeaking to them, call them brothers; 
there is alſo an officer, a ſergeant at arms, who 
alſo is in waiting upon the king's perſon, is 
ſent to arreſt traitors and perſons of quality, 
and to attend the lord high ſteward, when 
he fits in judgment upon a traitor z in cor- 

| porations where there are mayors and other 
chief magiſtrates, thoſe perſons who wait 
upon them in matters of juſtice are called 
ſergeants of the mace ; in an Army, a ſergeant 
is an officer without commiſſion in a com- 
any of foot, or p of dragoons; ſome- 
— os Gal! detachments, and 
among other things, it is his particular duty 
to ſee men keep their due diſtances, and to 
ſtraighten the ranks and files, to receive and 
carry orders between the major and his offi- 
cers, and the company; common companies 
have generally two | ſergeants each, whoſe 


times he comman 


weapon is a halberd, 


' SE'RGEANTY (S.) in Low, was an antient 
| ſervice due to the king as a tenure, by which 
lands were held, and which was called grand 
ſergeunty, when the ſervice was to be actu- 
aily performed by the perſon himſelf, ſuch as 
to beat the king's ſpear, banner, &c. the one 
or other tort called petty ſergearty, when the 
perſon was only to pe or furniſh ſome ſmall 


nmlaltere towards the king's wars, &c. 


SER 
SE/RIES (S.) any thing that goes in 2 regu 
or orderly courſe or manner ; from whene 
in Algebra, thoſe ranks or progreſſion; of 
numbers or quantities, either increafing a 
decreaſing in one conſtant ratio are ſo called; 
and when ſuppoſed to be continued infnirl 
are equal to the quantity mentioned * 
. | p , . 
wiſe only conſtantly approaching or approtis 
mating nearer and nearer, &c, 
SE'RIOUS (A.) grave, modeſt, ſolid, wile 
diſcreet, ſober 3 alſo of an important n. 
ture, &c. 
SE'RMON (S.) a ſpeech or oration, ech! 
upon religious matters or affairs. 
SE'MONIZING (S.) a talking or fyeakin 
much and long, eſpecially upon or about x 
ligious matters. 
SE/RON (S.) a certain quantity of Jui 
goods, ſuch as almonds, anniſeeds, &c, 
SE'ROUS (A.) watry, belonging to the l. 
mour called ſerum, 
SERPENT (S.) in general, ſignifies ay g 
nomous, hurtful creature; and in S 
many ſorts are mentioned of different yd 
and qualities, ſome with legs, and an 
without, and one called a ſeraph or ſank 
that has wings like a bat, not of faule 
but a ſort of ſkin or leather ; many alum 
are made to this creature in ſcriptur, a 
under ſome ſpecies of it the devil is d. 
have tempted Eve; there is a fort of fat 
fire-work that goes by this name, which 
alſo ſometimes called a ſquib; the ol 
worſhipped ſerpents and kept them in a 
or wicker baſkets, which were conſecnat 
Ceres, Bacchus and Proſcrpine ; the hertid 
called Ophitz, worſhipped a ſerpent wid 
they kept in a box in their temples, all 
it with bread ; the Egyptians kept (natal 
their temples, and A/culapius, the aui 
god of i! 5 was worſhipped in 2 uni 
ſnake or ſerpent ; and in Afronom, it la 
of the northern conſtellations, 
SE'RPENTINE (A.) like to, or 4 
manner of a ſerpent, ſpiral or twining 
SE/RPENTINE (S.) in Chymiſty, i 1 
or pipe made in a ſpiral form, ſometms! 
pewter, and ſometimes of coppet, m 
being placed in a veſſel of cold water Er 
as a refrigeratory in diſtilling ſpiritus! 
quors, : 
SERVANT (S.) any one that feries, W 
or attends upon another. _ | 
Servants at arms, the third rank 08 
order of Malta, who wear ſwords bit 6 
not noble by four deſcents, which thc kay 
are obliged to be, wiz. they muſt 1 
nobility up to their great-grandfathe f 
ſively, both by the father and mother ö 
and for above 100 years, and theſe *. 
firſt rank; the ſecond are chaplains 
and the third, ſervants at arms. of 
SE'RVE (V.) to attend, wait upon, o 10 
mit to; alſo to aſſiſt or do offices 0 b. 


ſhip to or for; alſo on Ship-bearh "Y 


Sr CERA ono ny als 


323 


or faſter 


its gallin 
SERVICE 


= of a ſery 


| kindneſs 
| man's t⸗ 
devotions 
bed form 
SERVICE 
ſervice; 
| ing to hel 
alſo any 
that will 
profitable, 
SERVILE 
| longs to t. 
ſlave, 
SE'R VILE? 
meanneſs, 
SERVITO! 
| footman, . 
and at the 
| narrow for 
more weal 
SERVITULI 
ſervant, fl 
SERUM (s. 
yellowiſh, 
conſiſts of 
ſalt and a 
and be a ve 
dESQUIA'L) 
much more 
SE'SSION (< 
council; az 
the aſſizes \ 
ed, or of 
parliament | 
latter mean 


Bakers, as 
oven; alſo | 


Out of the ſh 


the neck is 1 
needle, and 
vith briſtles, 
humours 
manner of ar 


PETTER (s.) 


Is uſed for 
other game oz 
lift's follower 
ot reſort of o 


r 
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SET 


or faſten tow, Ke. round a rope to prevent 


| Its lin 1 ; ' | *, + 
£ — (S.) the office, ſtate, or condition 


of a ſervant; alſo a friendly act or piece of 
| kindneſs ; alſo a courſe of diſhes at a great 
| man's table; alſo the regular or common 
| Jevotions of thoſe churches that uſe preſeri- 
bed forms of prayer, &c. ö | 
er RVICEABE (A.) that is fit for uſe or 
ſervice ; alſo that is friendly, ready or will- 
ing to help a perſon by any means whatever ; 
alſo any thing that is firm and ſtrong, and 
that will endure or laſt a great while; alſo 
profitable, uſeful, or beneficial. | 
SERVILE (A.) mean, low, baſe, that be- 
longs to the tate or condition of a ſervant or 
| ſlave, 


FER VILENESS or SERVI'LITY(S. Jlowneſs, 


meanneſs, ungenerouſneſs, littleneſs, &c. 
BE/RVITOR or SERVITOUR (S.) a ſervant, 
| footman, lacquey, or waiter upon any one ; 
and at the Univerſities, thoſe ſcholars whoſe 
| narrow fortunes oblige them to wait on the 
more wealthy, for maintenance, 

SFE'RVITUDE (S.) the ſtate or condition of a 
ſervant, ſlave, or underling. 

SERUM (S.) in Anatomy, is that watry, thin, 
yellowiſh, and faltiſh humour, which chiefly 

| conſiſts of water moderately impregnated with 
ſalt and a little ſulphur, whoſe uſe is to dilute 

and be a vehicle to the blood, 

os. aps (A.) ſo much and half as 
much more, or once and a half. 

dE'SSION (S.) a fitting down, or meeting in 
council; and is commonly ſpoken either ot 
the aſſizes where law matters are determin- 
ed, or of the meeting and conſulting of 
parliament upon publick affairs ; and in the 
latter means the time from their firſt ſitting 
to their. proroguing or diſſolving; as it may 
belong to the execution of the law, it is 
ſometimes a quarter or general ſeſſions, 

| which are held four times in the year thro” 

| all the counties in England, or a petty 15 

Aan for matters of ſmaller moment than the 
ormer. | 

EET (V.) to lay, put, 6r appoint a place for 

a perſon or thing ; and in particular uſed by 

Bakers, as putting their bread, &c. into the 

oven; alſo to watch, obſerve, or lie in wait 

for any thing; alſo a term uſed for turning 

2 crane round, ſo as to raiſe the weight that 

is to be ſhipped from the ſhore, or landed 

out of the ſhip, &c. | 
PETON (S.) in Surgery, is when the ſkin of 

the neck is taken up, and run thro' with a 

needle, and the wound afterwards kept open 

vith briſtles, a ſkain of filk, &c., that ſo the 


il humours may vent themſelves after the 
manner of an iſſue. 


is uſed for ſpringing partridges, or catching 
ther game or fowls ; alſo a name for a bai- 
lift 8 follower that watches the door or place 
vt reſort of one whom they want to arreſt, 


PETTER (s.) a term for a hunting dog that 


SEV 


&c. into the oven; alſo a watching a per- 
ſon to ſee and know when and where he goes 
in and out; and in Falconty, the putting the 
falcon into the mew is called ſerting down; 
ſo in C:ck-Fighting, when the cocks have 
fought ſo long that they cannot ſtand, they 
put or ſet them back to back, and if one 
does not ftrike the battle is over, and the 
money loſt ; alſo in Gardening, it is the act 
of planting or tranſplanting trees, herbs, &c. 
in the ground; alſo the act of putting 2 crane 
in motion, in order to raiſe heavy weights; 
and at Dice or Hazard, it is the laying, ſta- 
king, or wagering any certain ſum upon 
the main; in Afronomy, it is the occultation 
or going down of the ſun or ſtars below the 


when the ſtar ſets, and the ſun riſes, coſmi- 
cal ſe!ting ; when the ſtar and ſun ſet toge- 
ther, heliacal ſerting, when a ſtar is hid or 
immerged in the ſun's rays. a 

SE TTLE (S.) in the Ve-Riding of Yorkſhire 
a pretty good town, that has weekly a con- 

 fiderable market on Tueſday ; diſtant from 
Loudon 165 computed, and 200 meaſured 
miles. ; x 

SE'TTLE (V.) to fix or reſolve on a place to 
reſide or live in; alſo to compoſe or apply 
one's ſelf to buſineſs; alſo to grow clear or 


tom ; in Building, it is when a church or 
houſe, &c. is too heavy for the foundation, 
and ſome or all of it finks into the earth ; 
and in a Ship, it is to lower a deck. 

SE'TTLE (S.) a bench or ſeat boarded on the 
back and ſides for a defence both againſt wind 
and heat, and alſo for eaſe to lean againſt. 

Settle Bed, one that turns up and contains 
all the cloaths, &c. within a cheſt or box, 
and when ſo done forms a ſeat, &c, 

SE'TTLEDNESS (S.) a fixedneſs in a place or 
compoſedneſs and reſolvedneſs in mind, &c. 

SE'TTLEMENT (S.) ſometimes ſignifies a 
fixing or abiding in a place; ſometimes a 
dowry or portign made to a woman, &c, to 
live upon ; and ſometimes the dregs or thick 
matter of liquor that ſubſides to the bot- 
tom, &Cc. 

SEVEN (S.) the name of the number ſo 
called, and by us characterized by 7 or VII. 
this number is conſecrated in the holy books, 
and in the religion of the Jeꝛot, by a great 
number of events, and myſterious cireum- 
ſtances, ſuch as, God created the world in 
fix days and conſecrated the ſeventh as a ſab- 

bath or day of reſt ; alſo every ſeventh year 
is conſecrated to the reſt of the earth by the 
name of a ſabbatical year; as alſo the ſever 
times ſeventh year, for the year of Jubilee, 
In. the Prophetick Style, a week often ſtands 
ſor ſ.wen years, as Daniel ix. 24, 25, &c. in 
many caſes the number 7 is obſerved as well 
in the New as the Old Teſtament, and alſo 
by profane authors. 
B bb 3 


SE VEN- 


SE TTING (S.) the act of putting bread, pies, 


horizon, and this is called acronical ſetting 3 _ 


let the dregs of liquor, &c. fall to the bot- . 
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SEX 


BE'VEN-FOLD (A.) one thing or number, 
that is ſeyen times as much as that whereto 
it is compare. | 
SEVENORE or SE'NNOKE (S.) in Kez?, fo 
called from ſeven. very large oaks that grew 
there at 'the firſt building the town, but 
which have long ſince been cut down; this 
town is goyerned hy a warden and four aſ- 
ſtants, &c. its market is weekly on Satur- 
ay; diſtant from London 16 computed, and 
20 meaſured miles. ü „ 
SE VER (V.) to ſeparate, divide, or part a- 
ſunder any thing that before was united, * 
SEVERAL (A.) a great many, ſundry, di- 
vers, three at leaſt. „ i 
SE'VERALLY (Part.) particularly, each per- 
ſon or thing ſeparate or diſtinct by itſelf, 
SEVERE (A.) tyrannical, cruel, hard- heart- 
ed, ſharp, ſtern, &c. & 


SEVE'/RENESS or SEVE'RITY (s.) cruelty, 
harſhneſs, 'fiernnels ; alſo gravity, ſtrictneſs, 


&c. : 


SEVERN (S.) one of the largeſt and beſt ri- 


vers for trade and navigation in England, 
taking its riſe, ſpring, or head from the 
A ee mountains, and receiving the aſ- 
fi D 


ance'of many ocher ſmall rivers, ſrrings, 


. &c, | ſoon becomes navigable, viz. at Melſp- 
Poale; at certain times it overflows its banks, 
and is ſo far from hurting the country there- 
by, that thoſe fields that would be otherwiſe 


| barren, are rendered fruirfyl by tho ſlime that 


it leaves behind, which ſerves as ſo much 
rich manure for thoſe lands on which it falls; 
it paſſes through ſeveral counties, and at laſt 
empties itſelf into the ſea, 8 
SEW (V.) to ſtitch or put cloth, &c. together 
with a needle, an awl, &c, alſo to drain or 
empty a.pond, —_ : 
SE'WER'4S,) an officer whb-comes in before 
the meat at the table of a king, prince, or 
great man, to regulate and place the diſhes 
alſo the common draing for the water, and 
other filth to run out of the ftrects iuto the 


river, ſea, & 


e. | ; 
SEW'ET or SU'ET (S.) the fat that princi- 


' pally is about the kidneys of any creature. 
SEX (S.) that diſtinction that nature has made 
in the formation of the male and female; 


and in the polite Language, always means the 


woman,” as, the ſex are ſo fantaſtical, &c. 
SEXA/GENARY (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the number 60. N : 
SEXAGE/SIMALS (S.) ſuch fractions whoſe 
denominatots' proceed in a ſexagecuple pro- 
rtion, vix. 75 {$7509 275088, &c. 


F 
Fo | 
SEXA/NGLED (A.) any thing or figure that | 


has Ux fides and'anfles regular or irregular, 
SEXE'NNTAL (A.) ſomething that is done in 
or belongs to the ſpace of fix years, * * 


SEXTANT (S.) commonly means an inftru- | 


ment that is uſed as a quadrant, containing 
60 degrees, or the fixth part of a circle. 

SE/XTILE (S.) in Afrology, is an aſpect of 

two planets, that are bo degrees, or two 


SHA 
whole fGigns diſtant from one another and ig 
reckoned a good and friendly ſign. A 
SE'XTON (S.) a church officer, whoſe prope 
' buſineſs is to keep the church clean, and lock 
after the veſtments, veſſels, &c. and now 
gommonly has alſo the direction of the praves 
or the burial of the dead, &c. | 
| SE/XTUPLE (A.) fix-fold, or fix time; 22 
much in one parcel, or of one commodity, az 
is in, or of another, EDD | 


j 


SHAB (S.) a mean, ſorry, pitiful fellow, one 


that is guilty of low tricks, e. 
SHABBEROON (S.) a mean, poor, iy 
cal, or ſcrub fellow; © | 
SHA'BBY (A.) ragged, poor, mean, pitiful, 
© diſhoneſt, beneath the honour and dignity of 
a gentleman, beggarly, &c. 
SHAB OFF (V.) to go away privately at uu. 
awares in a mean or pitiful manner. 
SHACK (S.) in ſome countries means the l. 
berty of winter paſturage in common; t 
ſometimes of particular ſpecies of cattle, ſuch 
as ſheep, hogs, &c. and in Mining, it fign- 
fies a crack or ſlit, &, . 
SHA'CKLE (V.) to put fetters upon a perſn, 
to throw or put difficulties in his way, « 
load him with reſtraints, prohibitions, or i 
cumbrances. * 5 
SHA/CKLES (S.) irons or fetters to put up 
© felons or malefaftors, &c. alſo in a Sty, 
thoſe rings through which a billet being put 
faſtens or ſhuts up the port-holes. 
SHAD (S.) the name of a fiſh; allo the ſu⸗ 
name of a man. | 
SHADE (S.) thoſe places that are grarie 
from the heat of the ſun by the interpoltan 
of trees, walls, &c. ſometimes it means tix 
ghoſt of a deceaſed perſon, a term frequenty 
uſed by the play- writers. | 
SHADE or SHADOW (V.) to ſhelter d 
5 ſcreen from the ſun; alſo in Painting & 
Drawing, to expreſs the differences of cob 
between the part expoſed, or next to 
light, and that from it, &c. 
SHADOW (S.) the image or repreſentation df 
any thing "interpoſed between the fun 0X 
other luminods body, and any other Wi 
VV 
SHAD (A.) that yields or gives 3 ſhade dr 
defence from the heat of the ſun, &. 
SHAFT (S.) ſometimes means a caſe for . 
- rows to carry at the back of archers _ 
times the body of a pillar or column, . 4 
any of the ornament of the baſe at the s 
tom, or the entablature at top; and .. 
times the well or deep hole dug by 9 
go up or _ to dig or ſearch for 0 
&c. under- ground. 
 SHA'F TSBURY (S.) in Dorſ iſfire, 22 
miles weſt of Sali/oury plains, is à ck 1 
rough: fare and poſt road, which occ3 are 
be much frequented; it is à ver) _—_ . 
whoſe preſent form is that of a bow - : 
and ſtanding upon a hill has a fine * 8 i 
Which renders it ſometimes much put f 
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* 
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SHAKE (V. 
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SHAM (S.)a 
HAM (V.) tc 
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cheat, deceiv 


HAMA DE, 
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ther by beat 
when they ha 
times called: 
at a Siege, th 
have leave to 
capitulate, & 


HA MBLES ( 


where fleſh a 
fold, 


PHAME 8.) 


conſciou eſs 
riſes in the n 
commiſſic 


Pt 


SHA 

| CE ia 

ber want of water; it had anciently ten pa- 
—— but has now but three, to each of 
which there is a church; the houſes are ge- 
nerally handſomely built of free: ſtone; it is 
a corporation, governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, 12 aldermen, bailiffs, and common- 
council, &c. it ſends two members to par- 


| computed, and 203 meaſured miles, | 
SHAG (S.) ſometimetimes means the long and 
coarſe hair upon dogs; and ſometimes a par- 
ticular ſort of ſtuff wove with hair, in imita- 
tion of velvet, 5 
SHA'G-BAG (S.) a poor, ſhabby, mean-ſpi- 
rited ragged „ &C, 1 
SHA'GGED (A.) rugged, having long, coarſe 
SG 
SHAGREEN (A.) 
| difpleaſed, &c. 5 
SHAGREE/N' (S.) a particular fort of ſkin. 


4 


vexed, troubled, fretted, 


which caſes for watches, curious toys, or 

inſtruments, &c, are frequently made. _ 

SHAKE (V.) to move or agitate violently, in 
order to mix liquors, &c, together, 

SHAKE (S.) a moving or briſkly ſtirring z and 
in Muſick, is one of the principal graces,” 
SHALE (S.) a fort of flaty ſtone, that lies in 

thin pieces one upon another. : 
SHALL (Part.) importing ſomething to be 
done hereafter 3 and in Grammar, it is called 
the ſign of the future tenſe, 


with a main-fail; fore · maſt, and lug - ſail, to 
hale up and let down upon occaſion. 


or but a ſmall diſtance from the ſurface 
to the bottom; or a perſon that has but a 
mean underſtanding, or that is ſomewhat 
fooliſh, -&c, * > 

SHALO'ON (S.) a particular fort of thin 
woollen goods, principally wove far the lin- 
ing mens elcaths. | 

dHALO'T (S.) a fort of ſmall onion much 
uſed in ſauces, &c, : 

HAM (S.) a preſent, feint, trick, or cheat. 
HAM (V.) to pretend or counterfeit, to make 
a feint, or put a trick upon a perſon, to 
cheat, deceive, &c. 


in War, is a fignal made by the enemy, ei- 


hout ther by beat of drum, or ſound of trumpet. 
hots when they have any matter to propoſe, ſome- 
ome- times called a ſounding or beating a parley ; 
irs to at a Siege, the beſiegers beat the chamade to 


capitulate, &c. | 
HA MBLEs (S.) the publick market, or place 


— fleſh and other proviſions are openly 
Old. 


un, PHAME (5.) ſometimes means that uneaſy 
dent, conſciou eſs or ſelf- condemnation that a- 
ſpelt riſes in the mind of a perſon upon or after | 
to N che commiſſion of any unwarrantable act; 


liament, and has weekly a very good mar- 
ket on Saturday 3 diſtant from London 88 | 


whoſe grain is very rough and high, with | 


HALLOW (A.) water that is not very deep, 


SHAMA'DE, CHAMA/DE, or PARLEY (S.) | 


have leave to bury their dead, the beſieged to 


„ 


alſo diſgrace, or publick degrading, or puniſh- 
ment, &c. ſometimes it means the uncover- 
ing and expoſing the private parts of the body 
to publick. yiew, by way of ridicule, ſcorn, 
. puniſhment and contemꝑt. | 
rſon to diſgrace or 


SHAME (V.) to expoſe a 
puniſhment, to lay his faults open before a 


multitude, to excite uneaſineſs in the mind 
upon account of his having done ſomething | 


that he ought not, &c, 

SHAME-FA'/C'D (A.) modeſt, baſhful, back- 

SHA/MEFUL (A.) odious, hateful, ſcandalous, 

| diſgraceful, &c, 2 

'SHA'MELESS (4) audacious, bold, impudent, 

' immodeſt, indecent, rude, 

'SHAMO'Y or SHA\MMY LEATHER (s.) 2 

particular ſort made of goat-ſkin, dreſſed in 
a particular manner, which renders it very 
ſoft, downy, warm, and pliant, and eſpeci - 
ally dy'd black, which colour it takes curi- 
ouſly, chiefly uſed to make gloves and upper- 
leathers of ſhoes with, : 

SHANK (S.) the leg of a man from the knee” 
to the ankle; alſo the ſtalk or ſtem of any 
edge too], flower, or plant, - 

SHA'/NKER (S,) a botch or ſore ariſing in the 
groin, or on the priyy parts, by means of the 
foul diſeaſe or pox, 

SHAPE (S.) the form or make of any thing, 

SHAPE (V.) to make, faſhion, or form after 
any particular manner, 


OS. Gs ER. 


1 


| SHA'PELESS' (A.) rude, irregular, unformed, 
BHA/LLOP (S.) a ſmall, light veſſel, furniſhed I 


or not brought to perfection. 
SHAPES (S.) a cant name for a nice, finikin 


an ill made, irregular lump of fleſh, &, 
SHARD or SHERD (S.) a piece of broken 
tile or earthen pan, &c, he 
SHARE (S.) the part or portion of#a ſum of 
money, goods, lands, &c. that are the pro- 
perty of ſundry perſons in proportion to 
their right of claim by purchaſe or gift, &c, 
| alſo the knife or cutting iron of a plough, is 
called a plough hare. Re 
SHARE (V.) to part or divide any whole thing 
into ſundry parcels; according to the right, 
title, or claim of the ſeveral owners, 
SHARK (S.) the name of a very large and vo- 
racious fiſh, by ſome called a ſea-wolf; alſo 
the name of a cheating, ſharping, or biting 
fellow, &c, f "ol 
SHARP (A.) keen, ſmart, quick-witted ; alſo 
ſevers, biting, ſatyrical, c. | 
SHARP (S.) in My/i, is a mark or charac- 
ter made thus, , importing that the note 
to which it is adjoined muſt be. half a tone 
*  ſhriller than it naturally would be without 
it. EP | = 2 
SHARP (V.) to trick, bite, thieve, cheat, or 
impoſe upon a perſon, _ 
SHA'RPEN (V.) to add or put an edge or 


; 


point to a razor, needle, or other edge tool; 


alſd to ſtir up or excite a perſon to take more 


1 Bbb4 


care or notice of things, &c. 
7  SHA'RPER, 


laſs, that goes extreme tightly laced ; alſo of 
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SHA'RPER (S.) a bite or cheat, one that 


makes it his buſineſs to impoſe upon, cheat, 


or rob others by way of gaming, or 

unfair impoſicions, : 
Sbarpers Tools, falſe dice, cards, &c. 
SHARP-SI/'GHTED (A.) of a quick and 

piercing ſight or eye. 

SHARP-WPTTED (A.) 
ted, ſagacious. 13 
SHA'TTER (V.) to break in many pieces, to 


tear aſunder, &c. | 


er 


ready or quick - wit- 


SHA!TTER-BRAINED (A.) careleſs, whim- | 


fical, filly, thoughtleſs, fooliſh, - confuſed, 
without regularity or reaſoning. 
SHAVE (V.) to pare, cut, or ſhear off the 
hair or wool very cloſe, with a razor, &c. 
SHA'/VING (S.) the act of cutting or paring 
off the hair or wool very cloſe to the fleſh, 
eicher from man or beaſt, eſpecially with a 
very ſharp knife or razor, &c, the cuſtom of 
ſhaving the beard and hair, and ſometimes 
'the whole body, was very common among 
the Jeꝛos; the Lœvites the day of their con- 
ſecration, and the lepers at their purification 
ſhaved all the hair from off their whole bo- 
dies; a woman taken priſoner in war, when 
ſhe married a Jero, ſhaved off the hair of 
her head; the Hebrews and nations border- 
ing upon Paleſtine, when they mourned, 
ſhaved themſelves, whether it was for pub- 
lick calamities or private misfortunes, except 
the priefts, who were prohibited to cut the 
hair of their head or beards ; the Nazarrtes 
alſo, during their e did not 
ſhave; to ſhave off but half the hair or 
beard, was deemed the higheſt mark of diſ- 
grace; in the church of Rome, the religious 
orders have particular ways of ſhaving. 
SHA/VINGS (S.) the thin flices of boards, 
horn, &c. that are pared off from the main 
body of the thing to make it ſmooth and 
handſome z alſo the clippings of money, &c. 
SHE (S.) a word put inſtead of the name of 
any female; as, inſtead of faying, Mary 
made the pye, it is common to ſay, She. 
the pye, &c. 8 
SHEAF (S.) a bundle of wheat or other corn 
tied up or put together. 
SHEAF (V.) to part cr bundle corn, &c. into 
bundles, heaps, or ſheaves, ; 
SHEAR or SHEER (A.) very thin or open- 
grained, but clear, and even like muſlin, &c. 
SHEAR (V.) to clip or cut off the wool from 
a ſheep's back; alſo to turn or dreſs woollen- 
cloth by clipping or cutting the wool cloſe. 
SHEA'RING (S.) the act of cutting or clip- 
ing the wool ſrom off ſheep, and of the 


long and ſuperfluous nap or ſhag from off 


cloth, &c. 


SHEARS or SHEERS (S.) a large pair of 


- feiffars with which cloth, tin, braſs, copper, 
Kc. caſt or hammered into thin plates, is 
.  . _ cut or parted aſunder, OE 
 SHEA'T ANCHOR or CABLE (S.) the 


made | SHEER (A.) clear, tranſparent, thin; alſo gut 


SHE 
belonging to a ſhip, and which is uſed only 
. E AH.) ue places. 

.] the caſe or covering f. : 
. ſword, &c. ee 
HEATHE (V.) to put a knife or ford ; 
the caſe, and ſometimes to bury ** p 
into a perſon, &c. when ſpoken of a Shi, it 
means the covering or caſing it with thin 
planks or boards, and hair and tar laid be- 
twixt the ſhip's ſides and cloſe boards, which 
is done ſo far as ſhe may ſwim under water, 
to prevent the worms eating through the 
NN 5 
SHED (S.) a flight building, commonly run 
up with boards, juſt to keep off the ſun and 
rain, for men to work in, or carts, &c. to 
ſtand under, &c, 
SHED (V.) to drop, ſpill, or pour out; chil 
drens changing their teeth, or cattle ther 
coats, is called ſhedding them, &c; 
SHEERNE'SS (S.) in Kent, a fortification that 
has ſuch a line of heavy cannon commanding 
the mouth of the river Medvay, that it i 
impoſſible for any ſhips to wr, by without 
leave, or being ſunk, built in the ſtead of the 
[demoliſhed caftle at Qeenborongb, 2 ſmil 
town, conſiſting of three ſtreets, and inlu- 
bited by various ſorts of people, but chiefy 
by thoſe whoſe immediate buſineſs lies her, 
or hereabouts ; here is a yard with ad 
for the building and repairing the king sfx; 
it is about 27 miles diſtant from Londen, 
SHEEP (S.) the beſt ſort of ſmall cattle both 
for food and cloathing to mankind, a at 
_ very harmleſs and inoffenſive v 
ving. 
SHEEP-CO TE or FOLD (S.) a place topit 
or collect ſheep in to ſeed, &c. 
SHEET PISEH (A.) faint-hearted, ſomewhat ll 
| or fooliſh, or wanting of courage. 
SHEEP*'S-HEAD (S.) as commonly fold # 
the . is the head, lights, liver, aol 
heart; alſo a nick name for a baſfful, pod. 
iſh, filly, or ignorant perſon, 


| or altogether got or gone off or away. 
SHEE'R-HOME (V.) to go or dray tow 
home or land. 
SHEET (S.) a linen cloth to Jay upon a bed 
or to wrap up the ccrpſe of a dead perſon i. 
SHE'/FFIELD (S.) in the Meſf-Ridim of i. 
. ſhire, is a very populous large towl, „ 
ſtreets narrow, and the houſes built ui 
ſtone, but generally dark and black, by fe- 
ſon of the great number of forges ot 
continually employed in making all * 
\ cutlery wares; it is ſeated on the "ny 7 
{ over which it has a fine, ſtrong, ant, 5. 
ſtone bridge; the ſtream is RES 
pid, that it overflows Its banks, : = 
much miſchief ; the market is week g *. 
large, on Tueſday, for many mn ＋ 
but eſpecially for corn, which is bouk 


i 


"  Jargeſt, ſtrongeſt, and beſt anchor or cable 


f Dach. 
here, for the ſupply of ſome part 
{i re Nottinghamſhire, and the V Ridin 


; 


pauted, 
SHE FFC 
tween 
there i: 
weekly 
comput 
SHE FN/ 
that ha 
tant fre 
meaſure 
 SHE'/KE] 
make t 
the ſan 


fave har 


of a hill, 
SHE'LVY 
whereby 
is ſpoiled 
SHE'MIN] 
found bef 
ſome int 
ment of 
eighth b. 
temple. 
SHE'PHER 
employm 
eep. 
SHE/PHF 
or looks 


SHEPTON 


, LET (S, 


d 
0 


et Nl ire, diſtant from Lenden 115 com- 
SHEFFORD (S.) in Bedfordſire, ſeated be- 


 SHE'KEL (S.) a Jeruiſb coin, of which ſome 


SHE 


uted, and 141. meaſured miles. 


two rivulets, over each of which 
2 bridge; the market is large, and 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 34 
computed, and 41 meaſured miles. i 
SHE F NAL. (S.) a ſmall town in Shropſhire, 
that has a market weekly on Tueſday ; diſ- 
tant from London 106 computed, and 128 
meaſured miles. 


e two ſorts, the one called the ſhekel of 
Nees the other the lay or royal 
ſbelel; the firſt weighed four drams, the 
other two ; the firſt, by ſome, 1s ſaid to be 
uſed in matters relating to religion, the 
others in trade and commerce; but this is a 
miſtake, there being only one fbeke/ uſed 
upon all occaſions z but the ction of 
the bete! of the ſanctuary, Ke. was occa- 


foned by keeping the original or ſtandard} 


weight in the ſanctuary, whereby the ex- 
nk to all others was tried and regulated ; 
the value in filver was about two ſhillings 
and three pence farthing ſterling. - 

SHELF (S.] a broad board nailed up againſt 
the wall with proper ſupports or brackets 
under it, for the convenience of laying books 
or other neceſſaries upon it; alſo a heap of 
ſand that is oftentimes dangerous to ſhips 
both in rivers and ſeas, 

SHELL (S.) ſometimes means the woody co- 
vering of the kernels of nuts, and in apri- 
cots, peaches, &c. are called ſtones ; alſo 
the cruſtaceous coverings to oyſters, muſcles, 
xc. alſo the walls of a houſe, 


SHELL (V.) to pull off the covering of nuts, 


almonds, &c, alſo of fiſhes, &c. 
SHELTER (V.) to cpver, defend, protect, or 
fave harmleſs from ſtorms, thieves, &c. 
SHE'LTER (S.) a defence or protection from 
rain, &c, alſo from the violence of thieves, 
&c, | 
SHE'LTERER (S.) x defender, protector, or 
aſſiſter in or againſt any violence, &c. 
SHELTERLESS (A.) that has no covering or 
place of defence, &c. 
1 (A. ) ſlanting, like the declivity 
of a hill. 


SHE'LVY (A.) full of heaps or ſhelves of ſand, 


whereby the free navigation of a river or ſea 
is ſpoiled or interrupted, : 
SHE'MINITH or SEMINETH (S.) a word 
found before ſeveral of the Pſalms, and with 


ſome interpreters ſignifies a muſical inſtru- 


ment of eight ſtrings, or with others the 
eighth band of muſicians belonging to the 
temple, 
SHE'PHERD (S.) a man whoſe buſineſs or 
oxen is to look after and take care of 
ep. 


SHE'PHERDESS (s.) a woman that watches 


or looks after living ſheep. 


SHY 


| town, though inhabited by ſome wealthy 
clothiers ; its market is pretty large, week 
ly, on Friday; diſtant from London 92 com- 
puted, and 112 meaſured miles, 
SHE'RBET (S.) a pleaſant Turkiſh liquor; 
and with Us, is the lemon, water, and ſu- 
'gar that brandy is intended to be put to, in 
order to make the liquor called punch. 
SHE'RBOURN or SHI'RBORN (S,) in 
Dorſetſhire, is a large populous town, with 
one collegiate church, a free ſchool, and an 
alms-houſe ; it was formerly a biſhop's ſee, 
which is now removed to Saliſbury ; the med- 
ley clothing is made here; it is finely ſeated, 
and well watered, is divided into two parts, 
both of which is governed by two conſtables, 
annually choſen ; there are two very great 
markets for food and cattle weekly on Thurſ- 
day and Saturday; diſtant from London 100 
computed, and 118 meaſured miles. 
SHERD (S. ) a piece of a broken earthen pan or 
pot, and commonly called a pot- herd. 
SHE RIFF (S.) the principal or chief officer 
of a ſhire or county, which hath been of 
many hundred years ſtanding. 
SHE RIFF ALT (S.) the time that any one 
ſerves the office, or has the power of a ſhe- 
riff, 


N any perſon exerciſes the office of a 

ſheriff, 

SHE'RRY (S.) a particular ſort of briſk white- 
wine coming from Andalufia in Spain, 

SHEW (V.) to make appear, expoſe to fight, 
lay open; or declare any thing; to teach 
or inſtruct a perſon, | 


any publick ſight. 
SHE'W-BREAD (S.) among the uus, was 
thoſe loaves that the prieſt of the week put 


which was in the ſanctum, before the Lord, 
which were of a ſquare form, having four 
faces, and covered with leaves of gold, 12 in 


tained, two tenths of fine flour (which is 
about three quarts;) they ſerved them up hot 
on the ſabbath-day in the preſence of the 
Lord, and took away the ſtale ones, which 


offering was accompanied with frankincenſe 
and falt, and ſome ſay wine was added to 
it alſo ; the rabbins ſay, that between every 
two loaves there were two golden pipes, 
ſupported by golden forks, whoſe ends reſted 
upon the ground to convey air to the loaves, 
to hinder them from growing mouldy. 
SHVBBOLETH or SVBBOLETH (S.) pro- 
perly means an ear of corn, but is now uſed 
to mean a touch-ſtone or nice trial to know 
or diſtinguiſh the true perſons or things from 
the falſe ; as thoſe Iſraelites who dwelt be- 
yond Jordan, under the command of 7 
tba, having gained a great victory over the 


SHEPTON MA'LLET or SHIPTON MA/L- 
kr (S.) in Semerſerſtire, a ſmall and poor 


| Anmonites, the Epbraimites demanded por 


SHE'RIFFWICK (S.) the place or diftri& * 


SHEW (S.) an appearance or pretence ; alſo ü 
erery ſabbath-day upon the golden table, 


number, for each tribe one; each loaf con- 


were to be eaten by the prieſts only; this 
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 SHIN-BONE (S.) the great bone of the leg 


SHIT 


"the ſpoil, which being refuſed, the Epbrai- 
mites quarrelled with them, and called them 
baſtards, and denied them to be the off- 
fpring of Fifth, Sc. and only fugitives 
from the tribes of Ephraim and Manaſſeb, 
Sc. upon which the Giliadites being exaſpe- 
rated, they quarrelled with the others, and 
after a battle getting the advantage of them, 
ſecured all the paſſes, ſo that when an 
Epbraimite attempted to croſs the river, 
they aſked him whether he was of Ephraim ? 
If he faid no, they bid him pronounce the 
word ſhibboleth, which they did fibboleth, 
whereupon they killed him, &c, ſo that in 


the battle, and by the trial, 42,000 were 


ſtain. | 
SHIELD (V.) to cover, fave, protect, defend, 
keep harmleſs, &c. 
SHIELDS (S.) inftruments of war that were 
put updn the bodies or arms of the ſoldiers, to 
defend them from the aſſaults of the enemy's; 
ſwords, lances, &c. they were commonly 
made of light wood covered with leather, 
and ſometimes with plates of braſs, filver, 
gold, &c. ſome were made all of metal, &c. 
it means alſo a defence, ſafe-guard, and pro- 
tection, eſpecially in the ſcripture language. 
SHIFT (V.) to put off, evade, to change 
place, &c. 3 | 
SHIFT (S.) an excuſe, put · off, or evaſion 
a changing place or dodging up and down ; 
alſo the name of a woman's garment that 
covers her whole body, and which ſhe wears 
next to her ſkin, commonly made of linen, 
and vulgarly called a ſmock, . | 
SHIFTERS (S.) thoſe who make uſe of pre- 
tences or evaſions, or that are continually 
changing their places of abode, &c. 
SHTLLING (S.) in England, is a ſubordinate 
coin, being the 2oth part of the integer or 
computation called a pound, which is either a 
pound ſterling, a pound Scots, Sc. with us 
the value 12d. with the Scots one penny, &c. 
SHPFLOH (S.) £ Scripture name or term for 
Meſſiah the King, in which ſenſe both the 
Jeros and Chriſtians are agreed, and only dif- 
fer in the perſon to whom it is to be applied, 
the latter affirming that all the prophecies 
were compleated in Jeſus Chrift ; alſo the 


name of a city in the tribe of Benjamin, 


where the altar of burnt offerings was erect- 


ed, when the tabernacle of the Lord was ſet | 


up there; it was here alſo that Joſhua aſ- 
ſembled the people to make the ſecond diſtri- 
bution of the land of promiſe; the ark and 
tabernacle continued here from the year of 
the world 2560, when Joſhua placed them 
here, to 42888, when it was taken by the 
Philiflines under the adminiſtration of Eli the 
high-prieſt, about 1112 years before Chriſt. 
SHIN (S.) the fore part of the leg from the 
' knee to the ankle. 


from the knee to the foot. f 
SHINE (V:) to appear bright and glorious, as 


- #3: & a 


| very clear atmoſphere, &c. alfo to flv „ 
perſon's excellency in arts or ſciences, vit 
in converſation, prudence or wiſdom in ma, 
nagement, &c. | 


mation that chiefly affects the loins or wait 
of a perſon, and which is ſaid to endanger 4 
perſon's life if it gets quite round him, 
SHINING (A.) appearing with a bright r 
_ glorious luſtre, or excellency of parts, &c, 
SHIP (S.) a large veſſel furniſhed with all man- 
ner of conveniencies for conveying perſons oe 
goods from one part of the world to the 
other, on or through the ſea or water; the 


ments of the laſt two centuries have exceed- 
ed all that went before. | 
SHIP (V.) to carry or put either perſons or 
things into a />7þ to be ſent or conveyed from 
one part of the world to. the other, hy the 
means of of through the ſea or water, 
SHIPPING (S.) ſometimes means a number 
of ſhips ; and ſometimes the act of putting 
goods or perſons on board, or into ſhips, 
SHYPTON or SHVPSTON upon STOWER 
(S.) in Worceſterſhire, an ancient tow, 


day ; diſtant from London, 62 computed, and 
75 meaſured miles. 

SHIPWRECE (S.) the loſing or periſking of 
a ſhip at ſea, by means of ftorms, running 
againſt rocks, ſands, &c. 

SHFRBOURN (S.) in the Wef-Ridny if 


Yorkſhire, a good town, about half a mik 


long, whoſe market is weekly on Saturday; 
| diſtant from London 139 computed, and 176 
meaſured miles. f 
SHIRE or COU'NTY (S.) a certain poi 
or diſtribution of the land of any king 
dom, &c, | 
SHIRK (S.) a ſharping, mean-ſpirited, chat 
ing fellow, © ow 
SHV'RKING (A.) ſharping, cheating, watch« 
ing for an opportunity to take an advantaſ 
to impoſe upon a perſon, | 
SHIRT (S.) a garment commonly worn by 


men next their ſkin, and generally made E 


linen, 
SHIT or SHITE (V.) to eaſe nature, or ut. 
load the belly of the ordure the food i cor 
verted into by the digeſtive faculties af the 
body, at the fundament. : 
SHI'TTLE or SHU'TTLE COCK (.) an 7 
ſtrument of play or diverſion, confiſting 0 
a ſmall cork ſtuck round the rim with - 
tops of gooſe-feathers neatly trimmed, whi 
being toſſed yp whirls round, and 13 = 
ſtruck or bandied backwards and forv | 
with other inſtruments called battledorsz 
alſo a name for an irreſolute mind or wk 
ſition, that upon every little ſuggeſtion 
ters its former intention, &c. 1 coll; 
SHI'VVER (V.) to ſhake or tremble wits £ 4 
alſo to ſlit, break, or cut into thin pie 


the ſun, moon, ſtars, poliſhed metal, &c. in 


* 6. ann 


SHI'NGLES (S.) a ſpreading ſort of jnflam. + 


invention is very ancient, but the improve. · 


whoſe market is very large weekly on Fri 
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| er; alſo a ſma | 
ans of a pully or block runs, &c. 
SHOAL or SHOLE (A.) a ſhallow water, or 
thoſe rivers, &c. whoſe bottom is but a ſmal] 
diflance from the ſurface, - 
SHOAL or SHOLE (S.) a large quantity of 
" fiſhes that at particular ſeaſons are to be 
found in particular places; alſo a flat in the 
ſea or river, 5 
SHOAR or SHORE (V.) in Building, is to 
prop up or ſupport a wall, houſe, &c. by 
large timbers, buttreſſes, &c. 


5 A = 4 


on the wind blows, which the ſailors endea- 
vour to avoid as much as poffible. 
Nrurber-S HO AR (S.) in the Seaman's Lan- 


age, is that from whence the wind blows. 


2 
-» o 


of the ſea; and ſometimes, it means the 
banks of the ſea, 
[SHOCK (S.) a violent or ſudden blow, onſet, 


or bundle of corn, or ſeveral ſmall ſheaves 
| ſet together as it were to make one great 
' ſheaf or bundle; in Turnery, it is five do- 
zen, cr ſixty ſoap diſhes, wooden trays, &c. 
alſo the ſhaking of an earthquake. 
SHOCK (V.) to ſhake, ftrike, ſet upon ſud- 
| denly; to ſurprize, amaze, &c. 
SHOCKING (A.) fu 

ble, ſudden, violent, &c. 
SHOE (V.) to put on, fix, or make ready 
ſhoes or coverings for the feet, both for 


= 5 I RY 838 


S2 
8. 


* 


176 men and beaſts. f 

SHOE (S.) a part of the cloathing made uſe 

tion | of by all civilized nations, but eſpecially the 
ing Europeans, and or me e, of leather; 
the upper parts of the ſkins. of the ſmaller 

eat or younger cattle, fuch as ſheep, calves, &c. 
the lower or bottom parts, commonly called | 
ch. | the ſoles, of the thickeſt and beſt part of the 
ita hides of oxen, bulls, or cows ; the faſhions| 

have always been varicus, ſome covering 

n by the whole foot, as is now the general form, 
de of others only the bottom or ſoles of the feet, | 
| and fo faſtened by thongs or ſtraps going a- 
ub croſs the feet and up the legs, &c. called alſo} 

yore ſandals; the women of all ages have been 

# the accuſtomed to wear ſhoes and ſtockings with 
curious ornaments on them, or made of very 
n in- rich ſtuffs, &c, It is reported, that the army |. 
ng of of Antixchus was grown ſo very luxurious, | 
h the that even the common ſoldiers had golden | 

vhich nails in the ſoles of their ſhoes z it is affirm- 
eafily ed, that in the Faſt to this day all the peo- 

wards ple, both rich and poor, eyen the wives of 


the great Turk himſelf, and of his baſhaws, 


on al foes or pumps, wt 
EO (V.) to ſhake, jog, or move, to cauſe 
coll; be _ to and fro, &c. 
aces Or (S.) the concuſſion, or violent meetin 
together of two i 3 W 


o hard bodies. 


HIVER (S.) a broad vr long thin piece of any| 
8 8 round wheel in which | | 
| ' ordnance ; alſo to unpin a cart, and let ouß 


wear iron plates at the heels and toes of their 


4 


Lre-SHOAR (S.) is towards which or where-| 


SHOARS or SHORES (S.) props or ſupports | 
to walls, &c. alſo the land near the limits 


diſaſter, ſurprize, trouble, &c. alſo a ſheaf | 


rprizing, amazing, terri- | 
 SHO'RTEN (V.) to curtail or abridge a work 


SHO 
SHOOT (V.) to dart or grow up or in ſud- 
denly ; alſo to diſcharge a gun or piece of 


bricks, ſand, &c, all at once. 

SHOOT (S.) in Gardening, a young ſprout or 
ſprig; alſo a young pig juſt left off ſucking. 
SHOP (S.) an office or place where a perſon 

makes or ſells manufactures, &c, "5 £4 
SHO'P-KEEPER (S.) a perſon who rents, 


and conftantly attends in an open ſhop, ta 


ſell goods, paicicularly in the retail way; 
thoſe rooms or places where goods are only 
fold wholeſale being commonly called ware- 
houſes. 5 REN 
SHO'PLIFTING (S.) a private way of ſtealing 
goods out of a ſhop by coming into it under 
the pretence of buying ſomething. | 
SHO'REHAM or NEW-SHO'REHAM (S.) 
a ſmall borough and corporate town upon 
the ſea-ſhore in Suſſex, governed by a con- 
ſtable, burgeſſes, &c, and is principally in- 
habited by ſhip-builders, ſhip-chandlers, &c. 
there. being abundance of ſmall ſhips built 
here; it ſends two members to parliament 
diſtant from London 46 computed, and 56 
| meaſured miles, | 
SHORLING (S.) a ſheep whoſe fleece or woot 
| has been lately cut off, or ſhorn, _ | 
SHORN (A.) clipped or ſhaved, as the hair or 
wool of a ſheep, &c. 3 
SHORT (A.) low of ſtature, of but a ſmall 
diſtance, length, or duration, &c. 


or buſineſs, &c, * 


'SHO'RTNESS (S.) the want of length of any 


thing either in ſpace or duration. 


SHOR T-SI'GHTED (A.) ſometimes means 
a defect in the eye, that renders the fight of 
the perſon uſeful at but a very ſmall diſ- 
tance; and ſometimes it means a perſon 
that has but a weak mind or judgment, 
that either does not, or cannot foreſee what 


to come, 2 — 
SHOT (S.) all forts of bullets uſed in any fire- 
arms, from thg piſtel to the cannon ; thoſe 
for the hand, or ſmall arms, are commonly 
made of lead, and thoſe for the larger fort, 
of iron ; as the uſe and intention 1s various, 
ſo they go by different names, | eſpecially on 
Shzp-bogrd, where they uſe not only plain 
round balls but alſo chain-fhot, which is two 
large balls faſtened to the ends of a piece of 
iron chain; 6ar-ſbot, which is two balls 
faſtened at the ends of an iron bar, &c. 
for the purpoſe of breaking or cutting, the 
- maſts, rigging, &c, fo caſe-ſoor is a caſe 
filled with ſmall bullets, ſtones, bits of iron, 
Ec. which is diſcharged from a large gun to 
clear the decks when a ſhip is boarded, &c, 
and in Compauy, the foot is the proportion 
of a reckoning that each perſon is to pay at 
an inn, tavern, &c. 8 
SHO'TTEN (A.) ſpawned or diſcharged, as 
fiſh do their rocs, &c. | 
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will be the natural conſequence of things yet 
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BHOVE (v.) to thruſt or puſh againft any 


. perſon or thing, | 
.SHOVE (S.) a puſh, thruft, or rude endea- 
vour to force a perfon out of the preſent place 
where he now ſtands. $2 
SHO'VEL (S.) a very uſeful hand inſtrument 


to take up or load ſand, earth, coals, &c. | 


with ; alſo to throw or dig the earth out of 
a pit, &c. with. 
SHO'VEL (V.) to uſe or work with a ſhovel, 
to throw up, or in, ſand, coals, earth, &c. 
SHOULD (Part.) of the verb fall, and ſig- 
niſies duty or obligation; it is alſo a ſign of 
the potential mood of other verbs. 
SHOU'LDER (S.) the top part of the arm, on 
which perſons frequently carry burdens, &c. 
in Fort: fication, it is that part of a baſtion, 
where the face and the flank meet; in Cur- 
lery Ware, the top part of knives, &c, that 
goes into the haft, or immediately joins to it, 
SHOU'LDER (V.) to lay or carry any thing 


upon the ſhoulders ; alſo to juſtle, ſhove, | 


or thruſt with the ſhoulder. 
SHOU'LDER-BLADE or BONE (S.) that 
which forms or makes the ſhoulder of a 
triangular form, covering the hinder part of 
the ribs; the Anatomiſis alſo call it the ſca- 


ula, 
SHOU'LDER-KNOT (S.) a knot of ribbands, 
mohair, twiſted cord, &c. commonly worn 
upon the left ſhoulder of footmen, coach 
men, &c, for diſtinction ſake. 
SHOUT (V.) to cry out or make a great 
noiſe, either for joy or grief. | 
SHOUT (S.) a great noiſe or crying out, hal- 
looing or huzzaing. 3 
SHOW or SHEW (S.) a fight, or ſomething 
uncommon, either publick or private. 8 
SHOW or SHEW (V-) to inſtru, teach, or 
lay open, to expoſe to view, &c. 
SHOWER (S.) a falling of rain, occaſioned 
by the reſolving of a cloud into water. 
SHO'WER (V.) to pour or fallf down in great 
quantities; alſo to heap, give, or beſtow 
many favours upon a perſon, | 
SHO'WERY (A.) wet weather, or a time 
when it rains often, and ceaſes for a ſmall 
ſpace of time, and then rains again in a 
uick or haſty manner, | 
SHO WV (A.) gawdy, vain, pompous, all 
dodutſide, &c, : 
SHREAD or SHRED (V.) to cut or mince 


into very ſmall pieces or bits. 


SHREAD or SHRED (S.) a ſmall bit or waſte 


piece cut off a piece of cloth, filk, &c. in the 
making a garment, &c. | 
'SHREW (S.) a ſcolding, noiſy, ill-natured, 
pbrawling woman. 7 
SHREWD (A.) ſharp, witty, ſatyrical, cun- 
ning, &c. | 
SHRE'WSBURY, commonly called SA/LOP 
(S.) the metropolis of Shropſhiro, is a large, 
beautiful, pleaſant, populous and rich town, 
full of both gentry and tradeſmen, there be- 
jeg; beſides the qommon trades neceſſary in fo 


SHR 

well pecpled a town, la 

flannel and white 9 : 

which employs abundance of the neighbou 

ing poor in all the adjacent villages, and . 

riches both itſelf and all the cdu dn 

about it; the Severn almoſt ſurrounds it, 6 

that it is in the ſhape of an horſe- ſuoe Owe 

which it has two fine ſtone bridges upon d 

of which is built a fine gate, _ whoſe 

arch is ſet up a ſtatue in memory of Li. 

ellin, the idol of the Welſpnen, and they 

laſt prince of Walks; over the market bol 
is the hall for the woollen manufacturg: 
and though the inhabitants, who are party 

Welſh and partly Engliſh, in general, all talk 

Engliſh, yet on a market-day you wolli 

think there was not an Engliſhman among 

them; it is a corporation, governed by x 

mayor, 24. aldermen, 46 common- council. 

men, a recorder, ſteward, town clerk, and 
ſends two members to parliament ; it hy 
three markets weekly, viz. Wedneſday ani 

Saturday for all forts of proviſions, which 

are the beſt, cheapeſt and in greateſt pen 

of any town in theſe parts; Thurſday is the 
market day for Welſh cottons, frizes, flu- 
nels, &c, which are both made and brout 
here in great quantities; there was forme 

a ſtrong caſtle and great abbey, both ar 

now intirely in ruins ; it has now five lg 

churches and ſeveral meeting-houſes; di. 

tant from London 124 computed, and 19 

meafured miles, 

SHRIEK (V.) to make a great or ſudden cy 
ing out thro? fear or ſurprize, &c, 

SHRIEK (S.) a very ſhrill, loud, and frog 
crying out, 

SHRIFT or SHRIEVE (V.) to take a ch. 

feſſion of fins from, or of another by 1 
prieſt. 

SHRILL (A.) a loud, ſharp, or acute to, 
ſound, or noiſe, in muſick called the grebe 

SHRIMP (S.) the name of a ſmall, vel 
known fea ſhell-fiſh ; alſo a ſmall, dimini 
tive perſon. * Z 

SHRINE (S.) a repoſitory, caſe or cabinet 
incloſe the reliques of the ſaints in, of 
made of glaſs, that the thing contained may 
be ſeen through it; alſo the tomb or ple 
where pilgrims offer up their prayers al 
oblations to the ſaints, 

SHRINK (V.) to contract, or become ſhort 
or narrower, as ſome ſort of woolen clots 
do when wetted. | 

SHRIVEL (V.) to contract, or run up 0 
rolls or wrinkles, either through age, or U 
reaſon of too much heat. 11 

SHRO/PSHIRE, commonly called SA 1 
(S.) an inland county in compaſs about 1} 
miles, Weing from Wooferten below : " 
ſouth, to Over, near the Taent, nortl, 5 
miles 3 and from Tong in the eaſt, to 2 


| 1 form; 
try, weſt, 25 miles, being an N I 


the air is wholeſome, pleaſant an oy 
f all the ſeaſons of the year temperate; 0 go 


try round | 
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quibble, 
gle or n 
them ſor 
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whom ce 
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tions of o 
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hell torm 
by ſome 
Heathen a 
to diſguiſ 
SICCITY 


&c. 
vICK (A.) 
: well, like 


-a_— 
Irn, hay, fruits, &c. as well as the 
_ is eee ; the ſoil being of a 
reddiſh clay is very fruitful, and befides yield- 
ing wheat, barley, &c. there are many pits 
of coals, and mines of lead, iron, &c. it 1s 
exceeding well watered, having many fine 
rivers and ſprings, particularly the Severn, 
which yields plenty of fiſh ; the ſouthern 
parts, being hilly and - mountainous, feed 
large numbers of cattle ; it ſends, 12 mem- 
bers to parliament, has 15 market towns, 
and is divided.into 15 hundreds, which con- 
tain 170;pariſhes, 23,500 houſes, and about 
140,000 inhabitants, | IL 
SHROWD or SHROUD (S.) the woollen ſhift 
or covering commonly put upon the corps of 


dead people; alſo thoſe ropes in a ſhip which | 


come from either fide of all the maſts, 

SHROWD or SHROUD (V.) to cover, pro- 
te, ſave harmleſs, &c, 

SHRUB (S.) a ſmall or low tree ſometimes 
called a dwarf ; alſo a plant with many woody 
perennial ſtalks or trunks, coming from one 
common ſtock or root, as briar, &c. 


way of ſcorn, pity, &c, * * 
SHRUNK or SHRANK (A.) leſſened, con- 
trated, drawn into itſelf, ſhut up, &c. 


.SHU'!DDER (V.) to quake, ſhiver, ſhake, &c. 


with horror, ſurprize, &c. 


SHU'FFLE (V.) to prevaricate, make excuſes, | 


quibble, dodge, or ſhift off, &c. alſo to min- 
gle or mix a ſet of cards together to render 
them ſome of one ſort, and ſome of another, 
SHUN (V.) to flee from, endeavour to avoid, 
ee off, to get out of the way of, 
SHUT (V.) to ſtop up cloſe, or put to the 
door to prevent another from coming in. 
Toget ſhut of, to be free, clear, or rid of 
any perſon or thing. | 
SHU'TTERS (S.) boards that make cloſe up 
or fit the cavity or opening of windows, in 
order to prevent any body's coming in, &c. 
SHU'TTLE (S.) a weaver inſtrument that 
holds his filk, thread, &c. which being 
| thrown acroſs the warp breatith-ways by 
degrees makes the commodity. 
SHY (A.) reſerved, coy, backward of ſpeak- 
ing, or coming into company, &c. 
SI'BYLLINE (A.) ſomething belonging or like 
to the works of the Sibyls, 


| SIBYLS (S.) certain women who were re- 


ported to have the ſpirit of prophecy, to 
whom certain Greek verſes divided into 8 
books are attributed, which contain predic- 
tions of our Saviour, and teach the doctrine 
of the reſurrection, the laſt judgment, and 
hell torments ; they are ſuppoſed to be done 
by ſome Chriſtian, and clouded with the 
Heathen and Jewiſh ſuperſtitions on purpoſe 
to diſguiſe the true intent of the author. 
81 mole (S.) dryneſs, without moiſture, 


SICK (A.) ill, indiſpoſed, out of order, not 
well, like to die, cc. ; 


| 


| 


| SHRUG (V.) to draw up the ſhoulders by 


| 


SIG | 

SYCKEN (V.) to grow weak, faint, ſick, out 
of health, &c, | 

S'CKLE (S.) a ſmall hand hook, or crooked 
knife, for reaping or cutting down of grows 
ing corn with. 

SI'CKLY_. (A.) of a weak, crazy, unhealthy 
diſpoſition or temperament of body, 

SI'CKNESS (S.) any diſorder that cauſes 
a faintneſs, decaying or tending towards 
death, &c. 

SIDE (S.) any plane or external part of a bo- 
dy ; and ſometimes means a party. 

To fide with, to agreq or yield to, to join 
or be of the ſame bet Sai or party of an- 
other. \ 

SIDE-LA'YS (S.) in Hunting, are thoſe dogs 
that are put in the way to let lip as the 
deer paſſes by. } "447 

SI/DELING (A.) moving or going awkwardly 
or fide-ways, awry, &c. 

SIDERA”FION (S. in Phyfich, is a mortifi- 
cation of ſome part of the body, or a ſud- 
den numbneſs that ſeizes the whole or a part 
of it ; in Gardening, it is the blaſting of trees 
or plants by ſome extraordinary accident, 
ſuch as exceſſive heats or dronght, a ſtrong 
eaſt wind, &c, | 

SIDE'RIAL YEAR (S.) that ſpace of time 
which the aſtronomers compute the, ſun is 
moving from any determined fixed ſtar tilLit 
returns to it again, computed at 365 days 
6 hours, and almoſt 10 minutes. i 

SIDEROMANCY (S.) a pretended ſort of di- 
vination performed with a red- hot iron, upon 
which was laid an odd number of ſtraws, 
and the figures, bendings, or ſparklings there- 
of were the indications to judge from. 

SLDESMAN (S.) an aſſiſtant to a church- 

warden, in the management or regulating 
of pariſh matters relating to the poor, the 


church, &c, . 
(Part.) by or along the fide of 


SIDEWAYS 
any thing, 

SIDMOUTH (S.) in Devonſhire, a poor fiſher 
town on the ſea ſhore, that has a ſmall mare 
ket ; diſtant, from London 130 computed, 
and 158 meaſured miles. 3 

SIEGE (S.) in Var, is the encamping of an 
army about any place deſigned to be attack - 
ed, won, or taken from the enemies, toge- 
ther with the whole apparatus of its per- 
formance for that purpoſe; in Phyſick, it is 
the excrements that are diſcharg'd from the 
fundament, &. f 

SIEVE (S.) an inſtrument of various fizes to 
ſeparate the fine or powdery part of gums, 
&c. that have been pounded, from the groſſer 
or larger part, —_— 

SIFT (V.) to part or ſeparate the finer powder 
or ſmall duſt from the groſſer or larger part 
of any thing ;' alſo to pump or endeavour to 
25 a ſecret or confeſſion out of a perſon art - 
fully. 

SIGH (S.) to expreſs ſorrow or grief of * 

f 7 
3 


© S-1-G. 
dy fetching the breath of a perſon very 
—_—_— + 8 
SIGH (S.) an uneaſy fetching, putting out or 
forth of the breath, generally occaſioned by 
grief or oppreſſion of the mind; | 


SIGHT (S.) the faculty or ſenſe of ſeeing, dr |. 


the organs whereby external objects are per- 
ceived at a diſtance; alſo a ſhew or extraor- 


dinary appearance of perſons or things; alſo 


a ſmall hole made in braſs, &c. ſet perpendi- 


cularly upon mathematical inſtruments more 


exactly to behold the objects, c. 
SI'GHTLESS (A.) blind, one that has not the 
organs of ſight fit for uſe, &c. 


= - 8 7 N 


in a fativity, are called by this nage 
SI'GNIFY (V.) to intend, mean, imply, 641 
| fign; alſo tb give warning or notice of ſome 
thing now doing, or to be done hereafter, 


| _ the bottom of a ditchz pond, &c. 
SVLENCE (S.) quietneſs, huſnneßz, a og, 
| tion from ndiſe or ſpeaking, &c. 
SPLENCE (V.) to cauſe a perſon to fortey 
| making a_nviſe, or ſpeaking ; in Law, it i; 
to ſuſpend a miniſter from preaching, : 
ST 1 _ forbears ſpeaking, lat 
nothing, dr is ſtill and quiet | 
| ſort-of noiſe; 92 85 3 


SILE (S.) dirt or filch that ſubſides or fink; u, 


es 
rts, 1 
TMILA'R 
neſs, or 
colour, « 
I'MILE ( 
more thi 
agreemen 
of parts, 
IMULITL 
blance th 
other, 

MITAR 
ing ſworc 


SI'GHTLINESS: (S.) handſomneſs; comeli- þ SYLENTNESS (S.) quietneſs, fillnek, 2 for. much lik: 
neſs, well-proportionedneſs, &c. fit or pro-] bearance of ſpeaking or writing to a pe- IMNEL ( 
er to be ſeen or looked at. i ſon, &c. e 

H. (S.) a pretended charm to cure diſtem- 29% 4 (S.) the thread that's ſpun by womg ] ONT'A 
pers without medicines, &c. of which many curious manufacture: 2 vile practi 
SIGN (S.) a note, mark, or character, to] made. MO NIA 
know one thing from another by, eſpecially SI'LKEN (A.) of a filky, ſmooth; gloffy u. derſons as 


thoſe of the ſame kind or ſpecies; ſometimes 
It means a fore - runner or noticer of things 
yet to come; ſometimes it means wonders 
or mit acles; and ſometimes it is a private 
indication or declaration of a perſon's deſires, 
&c. in common, it is the painted board, &c. 


that ſhop-keepers hang up at their houſes, | 


the more eaſily to diſtinguiſh them from their 


ture, made of or mixed with ſilk. 
SILL (S.) the thick or bottom part of a do 


in and out, the threſhold. 

SPLLABUB or SI'LLIBUB (S.) a pleafat 
ſummer liquor made of cydet, new milk 
fu ar, &c, | 1 

STLLINESS (S.) fooliſhneſs, want of jul: 


frame where people tread on at their gg 


(MONY (. 
ing church 
any regard 
life of the 
PER ( 


erpreſſing 


tenance in 


neighbours; in Aftronomy, a ſign is the twelfth F ment, kill, or knowledge, s Mea! 
part of, or 30 degrees in, the Zodiac. ISILLON (S.) in Forrification, is 2 work niit plain 
BIGN (V.) to mark or write's one's name, &c, F in the midſt of a ditch to defend it. when it dr covering 
to a deed, letter, note, &c. | is too wide; this work, as it runs, form the pure 
SFGNAL (S.) a token when to do, or give] little baſtions, half-mcons, and redans or in hey are ſuj 
notice of ſomething, eſpecially uſed by ſhips | dentures, which are lower than the rampart ra, thoſe 
at ſea, and in war by land, &c, | of the place, but higher than the core conned 
SFYGNAL (A.) extraordinary, uncommon, | way; but this word ſeems now to be grin 
unuſual, &c. | out of uſe, in the room whereof invelye i ings 
SI'GNALIZE (V.) to dv ſomething whereby Þ ſubſtituted, ; re called i. 
a perſon renders himſelf noted or famous, SPLLY (A.) fooliſh; fimple; that wants jul: MPLENES 
SFGNATURE (S.) a mark or character ment, ſkill, or knowledge. io plainnet 
ſtamped upon any thing to know it by again, |[SVLVER (S.) the ſecond pureſt metal, and MPLER (e 
to direct the doing of ſomething elſe, next in value to gold. It has been obſertd r medicine 
SI'GNET (S.) a ſeal uſed to ſeal letters with, | that a maſs of pure filver kept continually MPLES (S, 
and which uſually was engraved upon the | the focus. of a very ſtrong fire, will, in tw ome interns 
ring of a prince, or great man, to know it] months time, Joſe about = of itſelf; i zurt; in N 
readily, &c. alſo with us, one of the king's ductility and malleability exceeds all o read tied a 
ſeals, wherewith he ſeals his private letters; thers but gold; and it is uſed by moſt na: backthread c 
alſo grants, &c, that afterwards paſs the tions for the current coin, iti which mo v make the 
great ſeal, | differ from one another, but the Zr PLETON 
SIGNVFICANCY or SIGNI'FICANTNESS ſtandard is not only of the longeſt dit en. | 
but generally the fineſt of all others, that ne PLFCITY 


(S.) that is full or very expreflive, that de- 
ſerves noticing, &c. ” 

SIGNIFICANT or SIGNVFICATTVE (A.) 
that is worthy of noticing or obſerving, or 
that has farther meaning than at firſt ap- 
pears, that is very expreflive, &c, 


1x ounces, 2 penny weights of pute flo, Nes, 1gnorar 
and 18 penny-weights of alloy makes 2 BW dels or plair 
pound of ſtandard fifver, or ſuch 2s 1s matt 
into crowns, half-crowns, ſhilling, fr PLING (. 
- | pences, &ecr for the general currency dt We 
© SIGNIFICA'TION (S.) the intent, purpoſe, | coin of this kingdom; the Cm charac- 
3 or deſign of a word, phraſe, or] terize it by (5 or Luna, ad 
other thing. | 87 : 8 or gild an 
SIGNIFICA'TOR or SYGNIFIER (s.) ſome- quieter bg eee ee 
thing that means or indicates more than eve- ISPLVER-SMrTH (S.) one that works in 
ry one can untold ; and in Afrolegy, thoſe & forts of filver-work; whether veſſels or ff 
planets, aſpects or figns, that according to] great or ſmall, © LL 
that art denote ſomething very remarkable | SIMILAR (A.) any thing that is _ 
4 if antut, 


5 oliſhly, &c, 
(V.) to o 

nd wilfully, 

| ohibitions 0! 

(S.) an of 


"4 +. 
andther, that hath the ſame or- proportional 
parts, figures, colours, &c. 55 
TMILA/RITY or SUMILARNESS (S.) like- 
neſs, or ſameneſs of ſpecies, feature, ſhapes, 
colour, c. 8 

E (S., a compariſon between two or 
_ ng, 3 there is an 
agreement, harmony, likeneſs, or proportion 
\ of parts, ſhape, colour, &c. | 
IMILITUDE 
blance that one perſon or thing bears to an- 


other. i . : ; 
MITAR or SCU/MITAR (S.) a broad bend- 
ing ſword uſed by act Turks, Perfians, &c. 
much like what we call a er. . 
AN EI (S.) a ne way 8 confection, 
compoſed of fine flour, ſugar, &c. 
ONPACAL (4) of or belonging to the 
ile practice of ſimony. | 

\ ONlacks or SYMONISTS (S.) ſuch 
perſons as follow or practice ſimony. | 
MON (s.) the practice of buying and ſell- 
ing church livings, or preferments, without 


* 


. 8 


ung : 

i life of the purchaſer. = 
fart PER (V.) to ſmile or look. pleaſantly, an 
ulk; exprefling joy and ſatisfaction by the. coun- 


tenance in a ſort of half laugh. 
MpLE (A.) when applied to Perſons, ſome- 
imes means fooliſh, filly, &c, and ſome-. 
imes plain, innocent, without any diſguiſe, 
dr covering; when applied to Bodies, fc. it 
the pure abſtract parts of matter, of which 
they are ſuppoſed to be compoſed ; in Age- 


pen *, thoſe quantities that confiſt of but one 
biet rt connected by the figns 4, or —, are 
ping called ſimple quantities; and in Geometry, 
te it ſuch problems as admit of but one anſwer, 
called fimple, pro | | 


ſo plainneſs, uncompoundedneſs, &c. 
MPLER (s.) a gatherer of phyſick-herbs 


red; for medicines internal or external. RO. 
U MPLES (S.) thoſe herbs that are proper for 
| two ome internal or external diſeaſe, wound, or 
; it zurt; in Weaving, thoſe bunches of ſmall 
| 6 dead tied a-croſs the perpendicular lines or 
b . packthread cords, which the draw-boys pull 
mol to make the figure riſe, &c. 

hb MPLETON (S.) a weak, fooliſh, ſilly per- 
date dn. | : 

jat Is WPLFCITY (S.) ſometimes means fooliſh- 
fur; ss, ignorance, &c. ſometimes downright- | 


gels or plainneſs, ſincerity, honeſty, unde- 


leningneſs, &c. 


WW fields, gardens, &c. proper for phy ſical 


i es, 


MPLENESS (S.) fooliſhneſs, fillineſs, c&c. 


PLING (S.) a gathering herbs, &c. in | 


MLT (Part.) abſolutely fo or ſo, without | 


(S.) the likeneſs or reſem< | 


_ 


any regard to the merit, capacity, or regular 


| 


4 


, 


6—— 
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SIN 
doing ſomething againſt the known laws of 
' God and virtue. 
SINCE (Part.) the doing an act from or after 
| the time ſome other was done before; alſo 
a conſequence or illation drawn from what 
. went before in an argument, 


SINCE'RE (A.) honeſt, true, plain, down- 


right, without any fraud, &c. 

SINCE'RITY or SINCE'RENESS (S.) ho- 
neſty, plain heartedneſs; truth, or that act 

that is performed without gloſs, pretence, os 
cover. | 

SINE (S.) is a right line drawn from one end 

of an ark or meaſure of an angle perpendi- 

_ cular upon the diameter drawn from the 
center of the ſame ark; or it is half the 

meter of the circle. | : 
Vierſed Sine, is an ark or angle lefs than 

9o degrees, and is that part of the diameter 
contained between the ark and' the right fine, 

SINE-CO'MPLEMENT (S.) is the fine of 
what any angle is more or leſs than go de- 

ees. 

SYNE-CURE (S.) in the Church Language, is 
a ſpiritual benefice without the care or cure 
of ſouls; and in general means any place or 
penſion, for which a perſon does little or no 

| ſervice or work. | 

SI'NEW (S.) thoſe ftrong nerves or ligaments 
of a griſtly nature, that hold the joints of 
the body, &c, together, | N 

SI'NEWY (A.) nervous, ſtrong, robuſt, full 
of finews, &. ; 

SINFUL (A.) wicked, impious, daring, that 
does or commits faults knowingly and wil- 
fully, againſt the commands of God and 
virtue, 

SING (V.) to make mufick with the voice, 
and is generally the indication of mirth and 
pleaſure. 

SINGE (V.) to burn off the looſe hairs of 

' fowls, &c. alſo to ſcorch cloth, &c. 

SINGING OF PSALMS (S.) this has been a 
very ancient cuſtom both among the Jeb 
and Chriſtians, St. Paul mentions this prac- 
tice, which was continued in all ſucceeding 
ages, with ſome variations as to mode and 

circumſtance ; for ſo long as immediate in- 
ſpiration laſted, the preacher, &c, frequent = 
ly gave out a hymn; and when this ceaſed, 
proper portions of ſcripture were ſelected, or 
hymns agreeable thereto compoſed ; but by 
the council of Laadicea it was ordered, that 
no private compoſitions ſhould be uſed in the 
church, who alſo ordered that the pſalma 
ſhould no longer be one continued ſervice, 
but that proper leſſons ſhould be interpoſed, 
to prevent the peoples being tired. At firſt, 
the whole congregation bore a part, finging 
all together; afterwards, the manner was 
altered, and they ſung alternately, ſome re- 
peating one verſe and ſome another. After 
the emperors became Chriſtians, and perſe- 


chord of the ſame ark biſected by the dis- 


thing ure, fraud, or colluſion, &c. alſo weakly, | 

boliſhly, Kc. ; | 

OY" .) to offend or tranfpreſs knowingly, | 
r top ad wilfully, againſt ſome revealed laws or 

| Ohibitions of God and goodneſs, * : 

we b (5) an offence ot tianſgreſſion, a wilful | 

oth | 1 


* 


cution was over, ſinging grew much more a 
: ule, 
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=  WiNA 
eke, fo that not only in the churches, but 


alſo in private houſes pfalms were frequently 
fung; the ancient muſick not being quite 


oft they diverſified into various ſorts of. 


mony, and altered into foft and ftrong, 
gay or ſad, grave or paſſionate, &c. Choice 
was always made of. that which beſt agreed 
with the majeſty and purity of religion, and 
an eſpecial care taken to avoid ſoft and effe- 
minate airs; in ſome churches they ordered 
the pſalms to be pronounced with ſo ſmall an 
alteration of the voice, that it was little more 
than plain ſpeaking, like the reading palms 
in our cathedrals at this day; but in proce's 
of time inſtrumental muſick was introduced 
- firſt among the Greeks: Pope Gregory the 
Breat refined upon the church mufick, and 
made it more exact and harmonious; and 
that it might be general, he ſet up finging 
ſchovls in Rome, wherein perſons were edu- 
cated to be ſent to foreign churches, where 
it has remained ever ſince; only among the 
Reformed, there are various ways of perform- 
ing, and even in the ſame national church, 
particularly that of England, in which the 
pariſh churches differ in mode very much 
from the cathedrals ; moſt diſſenters comply 
with this part of worthip in ſome form or 
other. 


SINGLE (A.) alone, without company, &c. | 


applied commonly to a perſon unmarried, 
To ſingle out, to pitch upon ſome one per- 
ſon or thing out of a great many. 
S'NGLENESS (S.) plainneſs, ſincerity, hone- 
ſy, downrightneſs, and undiſguiſedneſs, &c. 
SYNGLE TEN (S) a fool, or filly, weak - 
minded perſon. 
SINGULAR (A.) particular, odd, ſpecial, 
rare, choice, extraordinary, &c. alſo ſome 
one particular perſon or thing. 
SINGULARITY or SYNGULARNESS (S.) 


uncommonneſs, particularneſs, oddneſs Y 
whimficalneſs, &c. alſo excellency, choice- 
neſs, &c. 


SINISTER (A.) left-handed, on or towards 
the left hand; alſo unfair or unjuſt, with a 
ſelf-ended or intereſted purpoſe or intent, 

SINK (S.) a neceſſary convenience in a kitchen 
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beautiful women, and partly like birds, hav- 
ing the wings and feet of birds, and other 


2 6, or 9 parts or ſtrands, which : I. 
vided into three parts, and plaited Pegs 0. 5 
another like a horſes main) and ſo hh | of them 
ſmooth and flat with a mallet, with which couſins, « 
2 are bound round, or ſewed, to keep SISTER Ht 
them from galling, | ted togeth 
SI'NOPER (S.) the mineral called ruddle 9 of policy « 
red lead, uſed by painters, ſtood of n1 
2 S (S.) ſometimes means thoſe fiſſures or SISTRUM 
efts that are between the ſtrata or layers of ment uſed 
the earth in mines; ſometimes a cavity in to be the 
ſome bones, the mouth or entrance whereof oval figur 
1s very narrow, and the bottom broad, &c, ſhape of: 
SIP (V.) to drink or ſup up a very ſmall quan- acroſs, -wh 
tity of liquor at a time, ' werefto 
SI'PHON (S.) an hydraulick inſtrument, com- SIT (V.) tc 
poſed of a crooked tube; one leg or part upon a ſeal 
thereof being longer than the other ; after SITE (S.) tl 
the whole is filled up with liquor, the ſhorteſt URI) © territory 
part is put into the tub, bottle, &c. and the SITHE or 8 
weight of liquor in the longer leg, cauſing or mow do 
it to run out, the atmoſphere preſſing upon SITOPHY'L 
the fluid in the veſſel, cauſes it to rife in the whoſe buſi! 
immerged tube, and ſo is conveyed out of of the burg 
it, &c, | the law all 
SLPPE Ts (S.) ſmall, thin ſlices of bread put foil for grai 
into gravy, &c. under haſhed meat, &c, be particul: 
SIR (S.) a complimental title of honour, civi- dity ; there 
lity and reſpect, paid by one man to another Athenian m 
in common converſation z and. when uſed to import corn 
the king, has a note of admiration put after the town mij 
SIRE (S.) «father or beer —_— 
.) a father or er, male parent chant- men 
of man or beaſt. bog EN trade for co 
SPRENIZE. (v.) to perſuade, entice, or drav had two th 
perſons to do ſomething that may be their the city, and 
ruin or deſtruction. to prevent 1 
SI'RENS (S.) certain ſea- monſters, famous in were forbidde 
the writings of the poets, who make them meaſures; a 
the daughters of the river Achelous, and of one there were 1 
of the nine muſes ;; they are ſaid to be three corruption, t 
in number; they dwelt on the coaſt of the STUATE (\ 
Sicihan ſea, and ſung fo harmoniouſly, that appoint the 
the mariners were in great danger of being SIVATION 
ſhipwrecked, by coming too near the ſhore being put, pl 
to hear their melody ; they were partly like SIX (A.) the 


called, charac 


XTOLD (A. 


tity that is 62 


or other part of the houſe, to convey away] parts were like women: It is further ſaid, 
waſte water, ſoil, filth, &c. ſometimes called | that attempting to charm the Argonauts in /28 another, 
a common ſewer, &c. their expedition, Orpheus ſo excelled them, SIXTEE/N (A, 
SINK. (V.) to fall or ſettle to the bottom of that their attempt proved fruitleſs, for re- ber ſo called, 
water, or any other liquor; alſo to faint, | venge they threw themſelves into the ſea, and name of a fac 
grow weak, or not able to go thro a work | became rocks; others ſay they became the ter end of the 
or labour; alſo to dig a pit or hole to find] monſters commonly called mermaids. e league; t 
water for a pump or well, &c. SI'RIUS (S.) a bright ſtar in the mouth of the upon account 
SINKING (S.) falling or ſettling downwards; ] conſtellation called the Great Deg, of the firſt of their numb 
alſo fainting or decaying in ſpirits or ſub-] magnitude. 3 inſpect into th 
ſtanee, &c. SINN A ME (S.) the name of a family, com- ue citizens, 
till changed Vere called the 


mon to women as well as men, 
by marriage. ä 5 : 
SIYRRAH (Part.) an exclamation or ch) 
out to a boy, when he his committing ſome 
childiſh fault; alſo a term of ſcorn or con- 
| _ when ſpoken to a man. SISTER 


SINLESS (A.) free from or innocent of all 
crimes, faults, or fins, 
SINNER (S.) one that offends wilfully againſt 
the laws of God and goodneſs. 
SI'NNET (S.) among the Sailors, is a line or 
. © ſtring made of rope - yarn, (commonly of 


op by one Rc 
meer the prett 
of Henry Hl. 
Voured the Hu, 
. who was 


dg 


SISTER ($.) the woman relation among the 
children of the ſame parents, or at leaſt oh, 
of them; among the Jerus, it extended to 
couſins, &c. e, : 

SISTER HOOD (S.) a ſociety of women uni- 
ted together by ſome common laws or rules 

of policy or religion; but is generally under- 
ſtood of nuns, &c 25 

| SISTRUM (S.) an Egyptian muſical inſtru- 

ment uſed by the prieſts of Ii, who is ſaid 

to be the inventreſs thereof; it was of an 
oval figure, or a dilated ſemi- circle, in the 
ſhaye of a ſhoulder belt, with braſs wires 
acroſs, which played in holes, wherein they 

' were ſtopped by their flat heads, &c, 

SIT (V.) to place or put one's {elf or another 
upon a ſeat to reſt. ES 

SITE (S.) the pofition of any place, building, 
or territory. 

THE or SY THE (S.) an inftrument to cut 
or mow down graſs, corn, &c. 

SITOPHY!LACES (S.) Athenian magiſtrates, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to take care that none 
of the burghers bought any more corn than 
the law allowed; for Attica being no good 
ſoil for grain, the Athenians were obliged to 
be particularly careful about this commo- 
dity; therefore they made a law, that no 
Athenian merchant or maſter of a ſhip ſhould 
import corn to any port but AtFens, and that 
the town might be well furniſhed, they ſent 
nine men of war yearly to convoy the mer- 
chant-men that ſailed to the Helleſpont to 
trade for corn, which ſhips, at their return, 
had two thirds of their lading carried into 
the city, and the remainder into Piræus; and 
to prevent ingroſſing and foreſtalling, they 
were forbidden to buy above 50 phorms or 
meaſures ; and if the fitophylaces, of which 
there were 15, were negligent or guilty of 
corruption, they were puniſhed capitally, 

SITUATE (V.) to put, place, feat, fix or 
appoint the ſtation or being of any thing, 

SITUA!TION (S.) the place or manner of 
being put, placed, ſettled, æc. 

SIX (A.) the cardinal or poſitive number ſo 
called, charactered 6 or VI. 

SXFOLD(A.) any thing in number or quan- 
tity that is fix times as many, or as much 

2s another, 

SIXTEEN (A.) the poſitive or cardinal num- 
ber ſo called, marked 16, or XVI. alſo the 
name of a faction begun at Paris in the lat- 
ter end of the 16th century, in the time of 
the league; they were 40 in number, but 


f the upon account of their having aſſigned to ſix 
firſt of their number, the 16 wards of Paris, to 

inſect into the actions and inclinations of 
com- the citizens, and report accordingly, they 
angel vere called the fixt2en 3 this faction was be- 


gun by one Rochebland, a citizen of Paris, 
-rying oo. the pretence of breaking the meaſures 


ſome Henry III. who, it was pretended, fa- 
con- wured the Huguenzts, and to hinder Henry 
| ho was then king of Navarre, ſuc- 
TER, ; 


SKE 


ceeding to the crown of France; this Rothe- 
bland had firſt a private conference with the 
two famous doctors and curates of St. Seve- 
rin and St. Bennet, and with a canon of 
Sorfjens, who preached at Paris; in a few 
days theſe four drew in eight more, who 
appeared. like 12 falſe apoſtles, and theſe 
drew in others, which formed the Pariſian ** 
league, which was ſoon ftrengthened by a 
numerous aſſociation of churchmen, citizens, 
and courtiers; and tho'- they joined the 
great league, formed at Peronne, yet as it 
had particular views of its own, ſo it fre- 
quently diſſented from the projects of the 
dukes of Guiſe or Maine. : 
SIX/TH- (A.) the ordinal number ſo called, 
referring to the place or order of any thing; 
in Mufich, it is deemed one of the original 
concords, or harmonical intervals. 
SIZE (S.) the bulk, ſtature, or proportion of 
one thing as compared to another; alſo a 
ſticky matter uſed by painters, plaiſterers, 
Sc. to mix up their colours with to be uſed 
upon walls, cielings, &c. alſo as much bread 
or beer in the buttery. of the univerſity of 
Cambridge, as in value amounts to a ſarthing, 
and which is ſet upon the name or ſcore of 
ſome particular ſtudent, and marked S. 
SIZE (V.) to paint, varniſh, waſh, daub, or 
imear any thing over with ſize; alſo to 
make or proportion things fit for particular 
uſes, of ſuch and ſuch a bulk or ftature 
alſo to ſcore or run a tick in the buttery- 
book at the univerſity of Cambridge, 
SUZEABLE (A.) of a proper, fit, juſt, or pro- 
portionable length, breadth or thickneſs. 
SV/ZER (S.) at the univerſity of Cambridge, is 
a ſcholar of the loweſt degree, a ſort of ſer- 
vitor or underling, | 
SKAIN or SHEIN (S.) a ſort of Viſb dagger, 
or ſhort ſword ; alſo a certain quantity of 
filk, thread, worſted, &c. confiſting of a 
number of reels tied up into a ſeparate par- 
cel or hank. | 
SKA*FRED (A.) in Ship-building, is the join- 
ing or letting of ne piece of timber into 
another, : 
SKATCH or SKEOTCH (V.) to ſtop the wheel 
of a cart or wapgon from moving while it 
is loaded or unloaded, &c, by putting a 
block of timber, ſtone, &c. under it, 
SKELETON (S.) the bones of a human, or 
any other creature, put together by art, in 
their proper places, after all the fleſh is taken 
off, See Sceleton. | 
SKELLET or SKEVLLET (S.) a fmall metal 
veſſel, hooped with a bale or hoop of · iron, 
to which there are four feet faſtened for it 
to ſtand upon, | 
SKE'/PTICK, SKEPTICISM, '&c. See Scep-, 
tick, &c. . 
SKETCH (V.) to draw the defign or plan of 
any thing rudely or roughly, while the fancy 
is ftrong and intent upon the ſubject. 


SKETCH (S.) the firſt or rude draught of any. 
Ccc | thing 
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SKILL or SKVLFULNESS (S.) knowledge, 


SKIN (v.) to flea or pull off the ſkin from an 


 SKI'PTON (S.) in the Veſ-Ridong of York- 


SK 1 


$1.4. 


thing made in haſte, with an intent to be] SKREAM (v ) to cry out aloud or ſuddenly 
denly, exce 


_ perfected at more leiſure, 

SKE'/WER or SCU'/ER (S.) a ſmall, ſhort 
piece of the branch of a tree, with the rind 
or bark peeled off, uſed by butchers, poul- 

terers, cooks, &c; to truſs up their meat, 
fowls, &c, 

SKIFF (S.) a ſmall ſhip or boat, prineipally 
uſed on rivers to go a pleafuring in, &c. 

SKVLFUL (S.) experienced, knowing, well 
acquainted with a matter, &c. 


art, experience, capacity, judgment, un- 
derſtanding, &c. 

SKIM (V.) to ftrike or take off the cream 
from milk; to pick and cull the beſt of a 
commodity, &c. 


animal's. back.; to rob or plunder a perſon 
of the moſt valuable part of his effects, &c. 

SKIN (S.) the pelt or outward coat of an 
animal, that is or may be flead or pulled off 
whole and intire; alſo the outward rind of 
an apple, or other fruit, xc. 1 

SKI'NKER (S.) a cup-bearer, butler, or per- 
ſon that has the care of the liquor, and ſer- 
ving the company. 

SKINNY (A.) conſiſting of much ſkin, and 
little fleſh 5 and in Animals, is the ſame with 

being lean. +» x 

SKIP (v.) to leap, hop, or jump from one 
place to another very nimbly ; alſo to paſs. 
over, to leave out words, &c. in reading or 

writing. 

SKIP KENNEL (S.) a mock name for a 
foot-boy, &c. 


SKVPPER (S.) the name given to maſters of SLA'NDERER (S.) one who vilely and wronz- 


- trading-ſhips, or veilels that come from 

Holland, Ec. 

SKL P-POUND or SHT P-POUND (S.) a fo- 
reign weight, containing between three and 
four hundred pounds of our weight. | 


ire, a handſome, well-built town among 
the hills, that has a very large market week - 
ly on Saturday, that not only ſupplies its own 
inhabitants with all manner of food and 
neceſſaries, but alſo the neighbouring villages 
round it; diſtant from London 155 compu- 
ted, and 181 nitaſured miles. 
$SKUVRMISH (V.) to fight, brawl, ſquabble, 
. quarrel ſuddenly, without regularity or or- 
der. | 

SKTRMISH (S.) a ſudden quarrel or fight 
between a ſmall parcel of troops in the ſight 
of a regular army, on purpoſe to draw on 
a general engagement ; but more generally, 
means a mobbiſh ſort of a quarrel] or en- 
counter. 

SKIRTS (S.) thoſe parts of the upper gar- 
ments that are looſe below the waiſt ; alſo 
the borders or extremities of countries. 

SKIT (S.) a pretence, lying excuſe, a ſham, 
trick, or device, &c. 

£K1'TTISH (A,) wanton, fooliſh, apiſh, fan- | 
taſtical, &c. = 


SLAP (V.) to ſtrike or give a blow with ſome- 


to bawl or make a noiſe, &c. 

SKY (S.) the concave or heavens over our 8 rr, 
heads wherever we go, which always ap- * | 
pears a hemiſphere, the beholder continually 8 FW. 
ſtanding in the center of his own view, 7 2 

SKV. COLOR (S.) commonly means a cu- 1 
nous, fine, lightiſh blue colour. | * 

SKY'-LARK (S.) a fine ſinging bird. _ 

SLAB (S.) a puddle or mixture of dirt and SAW 
water; alſo the out- ſide or ſappy parts of b 5 
timber that is ſawn off; in Maſonry, the 5L 75 
thin ſlices of marble that are cut off a large * 
block for the uſe of fire-hearths, chimney- bl Fa 
pieces, and tops for tables, &c, are called SLAY ( 

$, TT 

SLA/BBY (A.) dirty, wet, plaſhy, &c, "—_ 

SLACK (A.) looſe, not tied up, or tight; th ; 
alſo backward, flow, &c, 85 abs 

SLA'/CKEN (V.) to give way, to let looſe, KO; 
to grow remiſs negligent, &c. ci We | 

SLAG (S.) the droſs of lead, iron, &c. thut by f 
is left after melting the ore, and which ary; > 
commonly incorporates with the coal, turf, 8 
Kc. and fo requires to be ſtamped or bro- 25 4 
* 0” ſmall pieces, in order to be te- SLEAZIN 
melted, 

SLAKE (V.) to quench one's thirſt with wa- ina 
ter, or other liquor; alſo to take out or be alt 
quench the fire that is contained in lime, the oth 
by pouring on water, in order to make it SLED asl. 
into mortar, &c. times wh 

SLAM (S.) a ſweeping, taking away or win⸗ times ha 
ning all that is played for, are uſe N 

SLANDER (V.) to revile, reproach, back- one war 
bite, or ſpeak evil or unjuſtly of a perſon, in A 
fully reproaches or belies his neighbour's — 
good name and character, the f. who 

SLA'NDEROUS (A.) reproachful, reviling, in- ea 75 1 
jurious, wrongful, &c. SLEEK ap 

SLA\NTING (A.) the inclining or not ſtands even, Le 


ing ſtraight of any thing, as the fide of 2 SLEEP (V.). 
hill, &c. . faculties of 


abour » mot; 


thing that is pretty broad, as with the palm SLEEPERS / 


of the hand, &c. ; 
SLAP (S.) a blow with the palm of the hand, Fro lie befo 
or ſome other broad thing. SLEF'PLESS 
a" (v.) to cut deep into the fleſh with a ing reſt by le 
nife, &c. atch? 
SLATE (S.) a ſort of thin ſtone uſed for cover SLE nBs LM 
ing of houſes, &c. alſo to write on, &c. that can ( 7 
SLATE (V.) to tile or cover the roof of au SLEET S.)a C 
building with ſlates, EL. SLEE'TY | A 
SLA'TTERN (S.) a ſlovenly or ſluttiſn uo. and on 
man, one who dreſſes herſelf, and does hes SLEEVE 8 
buſineſs in a careleſs, negligent fort of Ins ell 8 
manner. | SLEEVELESS 
SLA'TTERN (v.) to wear cloaths, or do bv tfling, G1 
ſineſs in an indecent, careleſs, ſlovenlj man. EIGHT . Yo 
ner, eſpecially ſpoken of women. ning, kno For 
SLAVE (s.) one who is in a ſtate of bonge . DER (4 b 


abſolutely at the tyrannical command of l 
to work 


exceeds 


Cc 
unference; a 


other; Aſo one who is compelled 


F 


. 8. ns tl 


SLAVER (V.) to let the ſaliva or ſpittle run 


A 
exceedingly hard or long at all forts of 


drudgery. | 
SLAVE (V.) to work uncommonly hard and 
long, &c. 


out of a perſon's mouth, 

SLAVERY (S.) bondage, hard-working, per- 
petual ſervitude, abſolutely under the com- 
mand of another without redreſs, 

SLAU/GHTER (V.) to kill, murder, lay, or 
butcher. 

SLA'VISH (A.) any fort of work, buſineſs, 
or employment that is very tireſome, trou- 
bleſome, or heavy to do. 

SLAY (V.) to kill, murder, or butcher, 

SLEAFORD (S.) in Lircolnſtire, is a town, 
that of late years has grown very populous, 
whereby the market is very large weekly on 
Saturday; it is fituated in a pleaſant valley 
upon a ſmall river, whoſe ſtream is ſo rapid 
that the froſt never ſtops it, and its market- 
place, which is large, is in the form of a pa- 
rallelogram, or long ſquare, facing three 
great ſtreets; diftant from London 9o com- 
puted, and 102 meaſured miles. 


LEA ZN Ess (s.) a fort of weakneſs or im- 


perfection in weavers work, that is made 
very ſlight, which renders the parts eaſy to 
be pulled aſunder, or ſeparated the one from 
the other, &c. 

SLED or SLEDGE (S.) carriages that are ſome- 
times wholly without wheels, and ſome- 
times have broad or very low ones, which 
are uſed for the carrying of goods out of 
one ware-houſe, &c. into another, eſpecially 
in Holland, &c, and here in England, to 
draw traitors on to the place of execution; 
alſo the name of a large hammer uſed by 
the ſmiths in forming anchors, and other 
heavy works, &c. | | 

SLEEK or SLICK (A.) glib, ſmooth, plain, 
even, &c. | 

SLEEP (V.) to reſt and compoſe the body and 
faculties of the mind, by a ceſſation from 

labour, motion, &c. 

SLEEPERS (S.) in a Ship, are thoſe timbers 
that lie before and behind the bottom of a 


ſhip, 

SLEE'PLESS (A.) that is not capable of tak- 
ing reſt by ſleep; in Phyſich, a diſeaſe called 
Watching, &c, _ 

SLEEPY (A.) inclined or heavy to ſleep, or 

that cannot forbear ſleeping, drowſy, &c. 

SLEET (S.) an imperfect ſort of ſnow. 

SLEE'TY (A.) weather that is between ſnow 
and rain; : 

SLEEVE (S.) that part of a garment that con- 
tains the arm. 

SLEEVELESS (A.) that has no ſleeves ; alſo 
trifling, filly, impertinent, &e. 

SLEIGHT or SLIGHT (S.) dexterity, cun- 
ning, knowledge, judgment, ſkill, &c. 

SLENDER (A.) thin, ſmall in bulk, or cir- 


3 alſo weak, flight, poor, mean, 
, 335 5 


81 1 


SLICE (S.) a thin broad piece of bread, meat; 
&c. alſo the name of an inftrument uſed in 
cookery to turn fiſh in a frying-pan, &c. 

SLICE (V.) to cut into thin pieces. | 

SLVCKEN (V.) to poliſh, or make very glib 

| or ſmooth, by rubbing, & . 

SLYCKNESS (S.) ſmaothneſs, poliſhedneſs, 
glibneſs, &c. ä ; | 

SLIDE (S.) ice, or any other place wore yery 
ſmooth, by much rubbing, &c. 

SLIDE (v.) to move glibly along, to glide a- 

| long the ice, or any other very ſmooth place. 

SLIGHT (A.) weak, poor, ſlender, imper- 

' fect, &c, 

SLIGHT (V.) to hurry a thing over, to do it 
careleſly; to diſregard or diſeſteem any ꝓer- 
ſon, thing, or buſineſs. 

SLIM (A.) tall, thin, or ſlender. 35 

' SLIME (S.) the ſlippery ſoft mud that ſettles 

upon the ſhore of a ſea or river, upon. the 

going out of the tide ; alſo any thick clam- 
my matter, ſuch as the ſticky matter that 
ariſes from fiſh after it is dead. 

SLING (S.) ſometimes means an inſtrument to 
throw ſtones with, ſuch as boys play with, 
confiſting of two ſtrings about a yard (more 
or leſs) long, and a piece of leather to lay 
the ſtone, &c. in; alſo an inſtrument uſed 
by Brewers to take faſt hold of caſks, in 
order to convey them into a cellar, ftgre- 
houſe, &c, | | M's 

SLING (V.) to throw ſtones out of a ſling, 
Sc. alſo to throw or put fire-arms over 

one's ſhoulders, &c. alſo to faſten any thing 
ſo as to be liſted out of one place into an- 
other, &c. and at Sea, it means to hang a 
bowl with liquor ſo in a rope, that it may 
comply with all mgtions of the ſhip, without: 
ſpilling the ee and in Surgery, it is the 
hanging or pujting a broken leg or arm in a 
bandage, that it may be eaſed; &c. 

SLINK-+S.) an abortive or caft calf, or other 
creature; alſo the name of a wild beaſt, 
whoſe ſkin or hide is valuable. 

SLINK (V.) to miſcarry or drop a creature's 
young before itsfull and proper time; alſo 
to ſteal or ſneak away out of the company pri- 
vately, &c. 

SLIP (S.) a miſtake or error in ſpeaking, wri- 
ting, &c. alſo a fall or ſliding; alſo a long, 
narrow piece of ground, filk, ſtuff, &c. alſa 
a ſprig pulled from off a tree, &c. 

SLIP (V.) to ſlide, fall, miſtake, or commit 
an error in ſpeaking or writing, &c. 

SLIVPPERS (S.) a fort of ſhoes worn in a 
morning, &c. in an undreſs, that are not 
faſtened or buckled, and ſome have no hind- 
quarters, and but a ſhort vamp in the front. 

SLI/PPERY (A.) dangerous to go or walle 
upon, for fear of ſliding or falling down; 
alſo a perſon that cannot be depended upon. 

SLIT (S.) a long cut or crack, a rent or di- 
viſion that runs along the grain of a board 
or the warp or cane of a piece of Ruff, 


cloth, &c, 
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SLIT (v.) to rend, tear, cut, or part aſunder 
violently. 

SLIVE (V.) to cut a loaf, &c. in thin pieces. 

SLVVER (S.) a ſlice or thin piece cut off a 

loaf, &c. | 

SLOE (S.) a ſmall, blackiſh; wild plufnb, of 

na very harſh or rough taſte. 

SLOOP (S.) a ſmall ſhip or veſſel that makes 
ort or coaſting voyages. | 
SLOP (v.) to daub or wet any place or thing 

by ſpilling water, &c, on it. 

SLOPE (V.) to lean from an upright or per- 
pendicular line, as the fide of an hill, &c. 
SLO'PPY (A.) wet, foul, dirty, full of pud- 

dles or flops. : 

SEOPS (S.) are ſometimes taken for phyſical 
compoſitions or potions 3 and ſometimes for 

any meſs of mixed liquors ; alfo cloathing for 
ſeamen, &c. 

SLOT (S.) among Hurtſren, is the mark or 
print a deer's foot makes in the ground. 

SLOTH or SLO'THFULNESS (S.) that flug- 
giſh, heavy diſpoſition of mind that renders 

a perſon unwilling to act, ſtir, or do any 

thing; idleneſs, lazineſs, droniſhneſs. 

SLO'/'THFUL (A.) heavy, idle, lazy, unwil- 
ling to act, ſtir, or do any thing. 

SLOUCH (S.) a flovenly, undecent, unman- 
nerly fellow. 

SLOUCH (V.) to go or move along in a rude, 

*aukward, undecent, ill-dreſed, flovenly 
rander. 

SLOG/VFN (S.) an ill-dreffed, naſty, careleſs, 

dirty fellow. ö f 

SLO'VENLINESS (S.) careleſſneſs in beha- 
viour or attire, negligence or dirtineſs in 

. perſon or dreſs. 

SLOUGH (S.) a thick, deep, muddy, quagęy 
place; alſo the caſt ſkin of a ſnake ; or the 
inſide or pithy part of the horn of an ox, 
bull or cow, &c. uſed frequently to ſtrengthen 
the banks or fences of fields, &c. 

SLOW (A.) tedious, dull in motion; alſo 
cautious, or long before a perſon comes to a 

* final reſolution. 7 

SLOW/NEss (S.) tediouſneſs, cautiouſneſs, re- 
ſervedneſs, ſtatelineſs, &c. 

SLU'BBER (V.) to hurry, or do a thing ſlo- 
venly over. 

SLUCE or SLUICE (S.) a vent or. drain for 


water, whereby it may be let in or out of 


lands, ponds, &c. 


SME 

SLUNK (A.) gotten or ftoleti away privitel 
alſo caſt or brought forth before the he 

time, mY ; | | - 

SLUR (V.) to daub, ſmear, or obliterate wet 

writing; allo to give a perſon an ill name 

or character, to hurt his reputation; alſo to 
play many notes upon a mufical inſtrument 

with one drawing of the bow, &c, 

SLUR (S.) a daubing or obſcuring wet writing; 

alſo a mark in muſick made over the heads 

\ of ſeveral notes, to denote that ſo many as 

are contained under it are to be founded with 

one drawing of the bow, breathing, &c. 

SLUT (S.) a woman that is careleſs, dirty, 

and naſty in cleaning her houſe, dreſſing the 

victuals, &c. 

SLU'TTISH (A.) naſty, dirty, and care- 
lefs in cookery, or other parts of houſe- 

- wifery. | 

SLY (A.) crafty, ſubtle, cunning, ſecret, re- 

ſerved, watching a clandeftine opportunity to 

do miſchief, 

SMACK (S.) a reliſh, taſte, deſire, or long- 

ing for any thing; alſo an introduction into 

any art, ſcience, or buſineſs ; alſo the noiſe 
that eager amorous kiſſing with the lips 
makes, : 

SMACK (V.) to make a noiſe with a long 

whip, or with the lips in kiſſing, &c. 

SMALL (A.) little in ſize, bulk, or ſtature, 

or few in number. 

SMALL-CRA'FT (S.) in Fig, is any thing 
uſed to catch the fiſh with ; alſo any fort of 
ſmall ſhips or veſſels, &c. 

SMALL-PO'X (S.) a diſeaſe almoſt epidemi- 
cal in Exgland, that ariſes in a great number 
of puſtles in the ſkin, filled with a white 
purulent matter, and which very frequently 
leaves pits or dents in the face, hands, &c. 

SMALT (S.) a blue powder uſed by painters 
and others; alſo blue enamel. 

SMARA'GDUS (S.) an emerald or precious 
_ of a cutious, tranſparent, green co- 

our. 

SMA RDEN (S.) an ancient town in Neu, 

whoſe market is weekly on Monday ; dil- 
tant from London 2x computed, and 25 mes- 
ſured miles. 5 

SMART (v.) to have an acute pain, occ- 
fioned by a cut or prick in any part of the 
body, or ſome very ſharp liquor's being 
poured into the eyes, &c. 


SLUG (S.) a dew-ſnail that has no ſhell ; alſo SMART (A.) witty, quick, ready, briſk ; allo 


a long piece of Jead or beaten bullet to ſhoot 
out ofa gun ; alſo a ſhip or boat that is more 
fit for carrying large quantities of heavy goods 
than ſailing, it moving but very flowly, 
SLU/GGAR i) (S.) a heavy, dull, fluggith, or 
ſlothful fellow. 
SLU'GG?S?? (A.) dull or heavy of motion, 
lazy, droniſh, &c. | 
SLUMBER (V) to ſleep imperfectly, to doze, 
or take ſhort naps, &c. 
SLUMP (V.) te lip, or fall down or into any 


piercing, ſtrong, &c. 6 
SMA'RTNESS (S.) readineſs, quickneſs, briſk- 
neſs, wittineſs, ſharpneſs, &c. 
| SMATCH or SMA'TTERING (5) a ſal 
taſte, knowledge, or flight kill in 2a 


SMA TTERER (S.) one that has a flight o 
. ſuperficial knowledge of things. | 
SMEAR (V.) to daub or ſpread greake, © 
Ke. over any thing. > 
SMELL (V.) to receive and diſtinguiſh t * 


| 


wet,, dirty place, 
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S MO 
rious -odours that ſeveral bodies emit, thro” 
e noſtrils. _ : 
Sur LL Ne (8.) that ſenſe or faculty of the 
body which by the noftrils perceives and diſ- 
tingulſhes the various odours of flowers, &c. 
SMELT (3.3 a curious ſmall river-fiſh, very 
much valued by moſt people. 
SMELT (V.) to reduce ore into a kiquid, and 
ſeparate the metal contained therein from the 
droſs, &c, by the afliſtance of fire in a fur- 
- hace, &&. 

- SMERK (V.) to ſmile or look amoroully, 
SMICKET (S.) a woman's ſhift or {mock, or 
that linen garment ſhe wears next her kin, 
SMILE (V.) to look pleaſantly, to begin to 
laugh, &c. a . 
SMITE (v.) to ſtrike, heat, or hit; and in 

the Scripture Larguage, frequently means to 
deſtroy, overthrow or kill, 125 
SMITH (S.) any artificer chat works with-a 
forge and hammer, - &c. whether it be in 
iron, filver, &c, but commonly is meant of 
thoſe that worle in iron only, who are uſually 
called blackſmiths ; the others are called gold- 
ſmiths, ſilver-ſmiths, copper-ſmitas, &c, 
SMITHERY (S.) the trade, work, or buſi- 
neſs of a ſmith, * K : 
SMI'THY (S.) the office or ſhop. furniſhed 
with a forge, bellows, anvils, hammers, &c. 
for the execution of ſmiths work; — - 
SMI'TTEN (A.) affected, ſtruck, ſtrongly in- 


8 NA 


.SMUG (A.) nice, clean, neat, ſpruee, well 
4 3 Ec. * 22 
70 jm „0 dreis up very clean, neat, 
or [recs order to look 5 in the 
eyes of every beholder. © 
SMU'GGLE (V.) to run gods out of a ſhip 
clandeſtinelj;, without paying the duty the 
government has appojnted ; to do apy thing 
ſecxetly or unjuſtifiably, &c. alſo to kils 3 
15 in a corner, &. 
SMU/GGLER (S.) one who. makes a trade of 
carrying. or exporting prohibited goods out 
of, and bringing ſuch into à nation; and 
alſo that brings goods a- ſhar from aboard a 
thip, that are allowed, without ,paying' the 
duties or cuſtoms appointed. my 
MUT 155 to daub or ſmear any thing over 
with ſo.t, greaſe, &c. | 


7 


SMUT (S.) any dirt or black matter, eſpeci- 
ally Cot in a chimney, burt cork, dee. alſo 
a diſeaſe. in corn ; alſo obſcene diſcourſe, 

SMU'TTINESS (S.) dirtigeſs or {aotineſs, &c, 
alſo bawdy, or obſcene talk or diſcourſe. - 

SMU'TTY (A.) dirty, black, ſmeared with 
ſoot, &c, allo naſty, immodeſt, or obſcene 


SNACE. (S.) a ſhare, part or proportion of 
any. thing, wherein divers perſons are con- 
cerned, 2 | — — : 
promoter, or forwarder of any, thing, 


| es to, or made in love with a perſon or 
Ing. E . | 

SMOCK (S.) the linen garment chat a woman 

wears next her ſkin, and that, covers her 
whele bady. ed Loa ? 

SMOCK-FAC'N (A,) a man or boy with an 

 effeminate or womaniſh look, ſmooth, and 
without a beard, . 2 7 

SMOKE (S.) a humid vapour, exhaled from 
water or other moiſt things; alſo that which 

iſſues from all green combuſtibles, and ſuch 
as are impregnated with ſulphur, &c. 

SMOKE (V.) to emit a humid ſteam or va- 
pour; alſo to blacken copper plates with the 
imoke of a candle, torch, &c. alſo to con- 
ſume tobacco by drawing the ſteam or ſmoke 
through-a tube, and venting it at a perſon's 
mouth; alſo to get a hint of a perſon's in- 
tentions, to gueſs at his deſigps, &c. | 

SMO'/KINESS (S.) the condition of a room, 
Kc. that is troubled with ſmoke. _ 3 

SMO'KY (A.) troubled with the fumes arifing 
trom the firing made uſe of in any thing that 
is ful] of ſmoke, e 

SMOOTH (V.) to plane, poliſh, or take of 
the harſhgeſs or irregularities of liquors, 
boards, Fones, &c. 3 

00 If (Af) mild, pleaſant-taſted, plain, 
eren, weil poliched, &c. ; | 

MO THIS V.) to ſtiſle, ſuffocate, or ſtop a 
perſon's breath ; alſo to conceal or hide a 

rſon's faults, &c. 1 1 

SMO!THER (S.) a-great fume or ſmoke ari- 


q 


SNA'FELE-(S.) a particular ſort of bit for the 
mouth of a ſaddle-horſe. 

SNAG (S.) a tooth that ſtands out a little lon- 
ger than the eſt; alſo a techy, waſpiſh 
perſgn. | 

SNA!GGY (A.) techy, ſnarling, waſpiſh, 
quarrelſome, &c. | | 

SNAIL (S.) a zeptile that breeds in gardens, 
with a ſhell or houſe on its back, of a flimy 
nature and without bones, {aid to be very 
good, when boiled in milk, for decaying and 
conſumptive perſons, 725 

SNAKE (S.) one of the ſpecies of ſerpents, 
ſaid not to be venomous, &c. | 

SNAP (S.) a fadden noiſe made by: ſtriking 
one's fingers together when wet, as the bar- 
bers do, or of breaking a, ſtick, &c. alſo a 
ſmall piece of meat or vituals, - 

SNAP (V.) to ſpeak ſliortly, to apſwer craſly, 
to make a noiſe by ſtriking the fingers toge- 
ther when wet, or by breaking a ſtick, &. 
alſo to make a noiſe in the manner of a 
drum, as children do with bits of broad, 
ſmooth wood put between their fingers, &c, 

SNAP-DRA/GON (S.) a Ghrifmas gambol or 
innocent ſport made by putting plumbs into 

- brandy," &c. and ſetting it on fire, to ſnatch 
them out and eat them. | 


SNA/PPERS (S.) waſpiſh perſons that anſwer 


croſly or peevimhy, &c. alſo play things for. 
children, made of bone, or bits of broad, 
thin, hard wood to put between their fin- 
gers, and to make a noiſe like a drum, &c. 
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SNI/ CK ER or SNI/GGER (V.) to laugh or 


— — — 
— — — 


SNORE or SNOAR (v.) 


8 NO 


SNAVPPISH (A.) peeviſh, croſs, ſurly, angry, g SNO/TTY (A.) daubed or ſmeared with ſnot 3 


crabbed, ill-natured, &c. | 
SNARE (S.) a gin, trap, or contrivance, to 
catch birds, hares, rabbets, men, &c. in, to 
prejudice them. 
SNARE (V.) to entrap or catch a perſon in a 
difficulty, to lay baits for an innocent perſon 
to be made guilty of a miſdemeanour, 
SNARL (V.) to growl or make a noiſe like an 
angry dog; alſo to ſpeak ſnappiſhly, angrily, 
or finding of faults, & c h 
SNATCH (v.) to jerk or catch any thing haſ- 
tily, rudely, eagerly, or by force, &c. 
SNA/TCH-BLOCK (S.) in a Ship, is a great 
block with a ſhiver in it, and a notch cut 
through one of the cheeks, by which a rope 
3s reeved into it very expeditiouſly, as well 
in the middle, as at the ends; it is commonly 
- Faſtened to the main-maſt with a ſtrap, and 
uſed for the winding tackle, . 
SNATHE or SNAITHE (S.) in the Veſt-Rid- 
in of Yorkſhire, a ſmall town, fituate on the 
river Culder, whoſe market is weekly on Fri: 
gay; diſtant from Londen 136 computed, and) 
175 meaſured miles. 
SNEAK (V.) to crawl or creep about ſoftly 01 
privately like one aſhamed of what he is 
doing; alſo to act or do any thing in a co- 
vetous, mean-ſpirited way or manner, | 
SNEA/KING (A.) poor or mean- ſpirited, un- 
generous, niggardly, &c, BE. 
SNEER (V.) to laugh in a ſcornful or deſpite- 
ful manner, fillily or fooliſhly, &c, | 
SNEER (S.) a taunting way or manner of ex- 
preſſing one's ſelf by words or looks, 
SNEEZE (V.) to make a noiſe at the mout" 
and noſe, by reaſon of a convulſive diſorder 
in the muſcles of the breaſt, noſe, &c. 
SNE/TSHAM or SWE'/TISHAM (S.) in Ner- 
- . folk, a ſmall town, ſituate upon the riſe ct 
the little river Ingol, formerly famous for the 
large herds of neat cattle that was fed in and 


near it; its market is weekly on Friday; 


. © diſtant from London 82 computed, and 100 
meaſured miles. 5 


giggle wantonly, fooliſhly, contemptuouſly, 
or by way of game or ſport at another's 
misfortunes, 

SNIP (V.) to cut a flit in, or a piece off from 

+ ſomething with ſciſſars, ſhears, c. 

SNIP (S.) a ſmall piece or bit cut off from a 

whole loaf, piece, garment, cc. 


. SNIPE (S.) a ſmall eatable bird or fowl, 3 


SNI/VEL (S.) the excrement that is diſcharęed 
at the noſe, that thick, ſlimy matter called 
oe. o fr & 6 IFN * "@ 


: SNI'VELLING or SNUVELLY (A.) ſnotty- 


4 


2 


- to perfection. 


:-: through the mouth or noſe when aſleep, 
SNORT (V.) to ftart and make a noiſe like a 
- horſe that. is frightned; + * + . + 


S'OB 


alſo mean-ſpirited, ſneaking, &c, 
SNOUT (S.) the noſe, eſpecially of a hog, 
SNOW (S.) a meteor engendered in the air 
by moiſture and cold, and expreſſed to our 
view in broad, thin flakes of ice, of an 
exceeding white colour, and porous ſub. 
ſtance, „ | | 
SNOW (V.) to drop or let fall ſow, con- 
gealed water, or thin flakes of ice of a very 
white colour, 
SNO'WY (A. ) full of ſnow, or ſomething tela- 
ting, belonging, or like to ſnow, 
SNUB (V.) to brow-beat, check, huff, find 
fault with, or angrily ſtop a perſon, 8 
SNUDGE (V.) to walk along as it were 
wrapped up in one's ſelf, without regard- 
ing perſons or things that may be in the 
wa, Dy 
SNUFF (S.) any ſort of powder taken up the 
noſe ; and now principally made of to- 
bacco, 5 | eo, 
To take Snuff, to ſnuff or draw up any 
ſort of powder, &c. at the hoſe ; alſo to be 
affronted with what another perſon ſays or 
„does. 5 a 
SNU'FF-BOX (S.) a modiſh toy made of 
gold, ſilver, &c. to contain and carry ſnuff 


in 
SNU/FF-DISH (S.) an inſtru: ment to contain, 
put or lay a pair of ſnuffers in, 
SNU/FFERS (S.) an inſtrument to trim a can- 
dle, lamp, &c. with, to make them burn 
the clearer, &c, | 
SNU/FFISH or SNU/FFY (A.) daubed or 
ſmeared with ſnuff ; alſo one that is focn 
angry, or takes offence at what another ſays 
or does, 5 
SNU/FFLE (V.) to make a noiſe in the head, cr 
thro* the noſe, to ſpeak imperfectly, &c. 
SNU'/FFLING (S.) ſpeaking thro' the noſe, 
breathing, cr making a rattling noiſe in the 
head, or thro' the noſe, _T 
SNUG (A.) hid, concealed, ſecreted, cloſe or 
ſafe, out of danger, &c. ö 
SNU'/GGLE (V.) to run the noſe into another's 
| boſom, as a child does into its nurſe's; to 
kiſs or embrace familiarly in bed, &c. 
SO, (Part.) thus, in like manner, very fine! 
0! rare, #c. | 
SOAK or SOKE (V. ) to ſteep or immerge 2! 
thing in liquor, in order to have it thorougl- 
ly impregnated, &c, 
SOAP or-SOPE (S.) an exceeding uſeful em. 
- modity, compoſed by art of pot-aſhes, 6, 
&c. uſeful 'to. waſh linen, &c. of whic 
there are various ſorts, adapted to particular 
uſes, &c, - VVV 


4 


+ noſed, mean ſpirited, pobr, little, not done I SOAR (V.) to fly up on high like a bird, 0 


have lofty and ambitious thoughts, &c- 


to make 4 noiſe SOA RING 80 actual mounting up in the ait 
alſe 


like birds; alſo” aiming at higher matter 
r Ge. 727 
SOB (V.) to expreſs the ſorrow of the mul 


_ SNOT (S.) that muceus or phlegmy matter or by a convulſive manner of breathing, c. 
= excrement that is diſcharged at the noſe, % I TE 
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SOD 

80 HN (S.) a ſighing or making a noiſe, 
by crying and | 
of the mind, by convulſive fetching and 
emitting the breath, &c, ; 5755 

80 BER (A.) ſedate, thoughtful, in one's right 

mind, and regular way of thinking, no ways 
intoxicated with fpirituous liquors, &c. 

S$O/BERNESS or SOBRVETY (S.) prudence, 
gravity, regularity of behaviour, temperance 
in eating, and eſpecially in drinking, &c. 

SO/CAGE (S.) an inferior tenure of lands, 
whereby the tenant is to perform ſervice of 
huſbandry to the lord, for which the feoffee 
ſhall have common in the waſtes of the lord 
for his neceſſary beaſts, &c. for the mainte- 
nance and advancement of tillage, &c. 

SO'CAGER or SO'KEMAN (S.) one who 
holds lands or tenements by the tenure of 
ploughing his lord's lands at his own proper 

charge, inſtead of paying rent, 

SO!/CIABLE or SO'CIAL (A.) proper or fit 

for, or delighting in company, &c. 

SOC ETV (S.) a collective body of perſons 
united together under proper laws or re- 
ſtraints for the better carrying on of ſome 
publick affair, buſineſs, or trade; and this 
is either univerſal to a nation or people, 
conſidered or taken eollectively as one com- 
mon ſociety, or particularly of a few perſons, 


united by grants, charters, or privileges, for 


the improvement of arts and ſciences, &c. 
ſo as the Royal Society, Sc. 

SOCIYNIAN: (S.) one that is an abettor, fol- 
lower, or maintainer of the theological opi- 
nions of Fauſius Socinus, who is ſaid to af- 
firm, that Jeſus Chriſt was a mere man, and 
had no exjſtence before Mary, that the Holy 
Ghoſt was not a diſtinct perſon, and that 
the Father only was God, and that the name 
of God given in the ſcripture to Jeſus Chriſt 
means only that the Father had given him a 
ſovereign power over all creatures, for which 
reafon, men and angels ought to adore him; 


he denied the redemption of Chriſt, affirm- 


ing, that he died only to give-mankind a 
pattern of heroick virtue, and to ſeal his 
doctrine with his death; original fin, grace, 
and predeftination, he reckoned as mere 
chimeras, &c. 

SOCINIAMISM (S.) the religious doctrines 
of the Socinians. 

SOCK (S.) ſomething to put at the bottom of 
the feet, to kcep them warm and dry, &e. 
SO'CKET (S.) that part of a candleſtick that 

contains the candle, or any other thing for a 
like purpoſe. | 
SOD (S.) a green, heathy fort of turf that is 
pared off, to be laid down on ſome other 
place, &c, | 
SO'DDEN (A.) ſteeped, or ſoaked in liquor, 
ſtewed or boiled, or made ſoft by liquor, &c. 
' BO/DOMITE (S.) one who commits, or is 
1 - = unnatural fin of ſodomy. 
TICAL (A.) pertaining or belongin 
to the act of — on : 5 585 


expreſſing the inward temper | 


SOL 


SO/DOMY (S.) the unnatural coupling of ong 

man with another, c. 

SO/FFA (S.) a ſort of bench or couch uſed a- 
mong the Turks, &c, raiſed at a proper diſ- 
tance from the ground about a hall or cham- 
ber, to fit or lie upon, being covered with 

- carpets, &c. and in this manner to look out 

of the windows, and ſee what paſſes, 

SO/FFEES (S.) a ſect among the Turks, who 

| paſs for a ſort of Puritans, or over-religious 
perſons, who read as they go along the ſtreets 
and publick places, and arealways buſy with 
their heads, that notice may betaken of their 
ſeeming devotion ; and when they ſpeak it 
is only two words; as, Ged. is great, God 

protect, Gd is pure, Gcd fawe, &c. 

SO/FIT (S.) in Arclitecture, is the eaves of the 

corona of the capital of a column; alſo any 

plafond or cieling formed of croſs beams, or 
flying cornices, the ſquares or co- partments 

| Whereof are enriched with ſculptures, paint- 
ing, &c. | h 

SOFT (A.) pliant, yielding to the touch; alſo 
weak in underſtanding, fooliſh, filly, idle, &c, 

Seft- Bodies, fuch as by a gentle preſſure 
yield or give way, and loſe their priſtine 
form without recovering it again, as dough, 
mud, moiſt glay, &c. | 

SO'FTA'S (S.) Turkiſh canons or beneficiaries 
who have a good yearly allowance for ſaying 
a religious of for the dead at the tombs of 
the ſultans, &. 

SO/FTEN (V.) to render or make pliant or 
yielding to the touch by fire, or any other 
means; alſo to appeaſe or ſatisfy an angry 
perſon; alſo to break off the edges of co- 
lours in painting, by blending or mixing 
them inſenſibly together. : 

SO/FTISH (A.) inclining to be ſoft or pliant 
to the touch; alſo filly, fooliſh, weak, &c. 

SOHO! (Part.) ſtop, tay, hearken, obſerve, 
come hither, &c. 

SOIL (S.) the ground or earth of a country or 

nation to which a regard is particularly had, 

as to its natural ſituation of heat, cold, 

Ec. 3 

SOIL (V.) to dung, manure, muck, &c. ground 
for gardening, tillage, &c. alſo to dirt, ſpoil, 
or render good for nothing. | 

| SO/JOURN (V.) to live, continue, abide, or 
ſtay a while in a place. 

SOL (S.) the Latin name for the Sun; and with 
the Chymiſ?s is uſed for gold, and marked © 
with the Heralds, it is the golden colour in 
the coats of ſovereign princes; in Muſick, jt 
is the contracted name of ſeveral notes inthe 
ſcale or gamut, ſuch as G. fol re, &. D. /a 
ſol re, Sc. among the French, it is the name 
of a ſhilling, or 12 deniers. | 

SO!/LACE (S.) joy, pjeaſure, comfort, ſatis- 
faction, delight, &c. 

SO'/LACE (V.) to pleaſe, rejoice, or receive 
comfort and ſatisfaction, in the nſe or con- 


* 


templation of any thing. 
e NP. 8. SOLAR 
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SO/LAR (A.) ſomething belonging or relating] 


to the ſvn. Sn. 
Solar Month, is that ſpace of time that is 


.. ſpent by the ſun's going through one ſign, 


or a 12th part of the Zodiack. 


Solar Syſtem, in = Hronony, is that order or 
_ ſuppoſed diſpoſition of the celeſtial bodies, 


which. move round the ſun as the center of 
their motion. | 
Solar Year, is that ſpace of time in which 
the ſun returns again to the ſame equinoc- 
tial or ſolſtitial point, which is about 365 
days, 5 hours, and 50 minutes. 


SOLA/RES (S.) called alſo Chamſi, a people of 
\ Meſepotamia, and the adjacent countries, 


thus called, upon account of their being 


| ſuppoſed to worſhip, the Sun; they have no 
- churches, but meet in 'under-ground places, 
and far from any city, where they practiſe 
and perform their religious worſhip ſo ſe- 


cretly, that it was never yet diſcovered, not 
by even thoſe who from among them were 
converted to the Chriſtian faith, for fear of 
being murdered, according to the fixed re- 


ſolutidn of the others, of being the death of 


thoſe who ſhould preſume to divulge the ſe- 


crets of their religion, The grand ſeignior's 


baſſa's not obſerving any external acts of 


_ devotion that they performed, ordered that 
they ſhould declare themſelves, that they 
micht judge whether their ſe& might be to- 


lerated in the Turliſb empire; upon which 
they joined the Surians, or Facobites, but 


without obliging theraſelves to the practices 
of Chriſtianity, and ſtill continuing their 


private aſſembl ies. . 


SO/LDER or SO/DDER (S.) a compoſition 


made uſe of by plumbers, &c, to join wa- 


ter -pipes, &c. of a very binding, ſticking 


nature. 


SOL DER or SO/DDER (V.) to join, cement, 


faſten, or cloſe together with ſcldcr. 


SO/LDIER (S.) one who makes war his em- 
ployment, for which he receives a certain | 


ſum, ſalary, or reward, and wears the cloaths, 


or livery of a ſtate; king, or prince, &c. 
SO/LDIERY (S.) the regular troops of a ſtate, 


king or prince, that are kept in pay, and 
cloathed at their expence, 


SOLE (A.) one perſon, place, or thing. 
SOLE (S.) the under or bottom part of the foot 


upon which- we walk or tread. 


SO'LECISM (S.) an impropriety in ſpeech, or 


talking of nonſenſe, &c. 


SO'LEMN (A.) any thing done or performed 


with reverence, majeſty, decorum, forma- 
lity, &c. 


SO'LEMNESS (S.) awfulneſs, reverence, de- 


cency, due order, and regularity. 


$OLE/MNITY (S.) the grave and decent per- 


formance of any religious ceremony; alſo 
the orderly pomp of a proceſſion or publick 
ſhew, or annual celebration of a publick feſ- 


tival. L 


SOLEMNIZA!TION or SOLEMNIZING 
+ {8.) the actual performance of a momentous 2 : 


SO L. 
affair, either civil or religious, with or; 
all its decent on + 5 ada, 

SO/LEMNIZE-(V.) to perform or do any thing 
in or with its proper ceremonies and forma. 
lities, whether religious or civil, ſuch as the 
celebrating a prince's birth day, obſerving a 
publick faſt, &c. 

SOLE-TE/NANT (S.) in Law, is a man or 
woman who holds lands in his or her own 


right. . 

SOL-FA-ING (S.) the art and att of finging 
a tune by the contracted names of the notes 
in which it is compoſed, calling them ſl, 4 
mi, fa, Se. 7 9 ; 

SOLVCIT (V.) to urge, preſs, importune, 
beg, pray, deſire ; alſo to follow or proſecute 
an affair or buſineſs very earneſtly, &c, 

SOLVCITANTS (S.) in the Church of Rome, 
are thoſe confeſſors who tempt or ſolicit 

their penitents to any indecent or ſcanda- 

lous practice, againſt whom divers bulls have 
been publiſhed by ſundry popes, and eſpeci- 
ally by Gregory XV. which extends itſelf to 
all the -churches of that communion, and 
appoints that thoſe who are convicted of 
any crime of this kind, ſhould not only un- 
dergo the uſual penance, but be ſent to the 
gallies for five or ſeven years, and ſometimes 
impriſoned for life ; and if the offence was 
very notorious, the inquiſitors might deliver 
them over to the ſecular magiſtrate ; they 
are to be ſuſpended for ever from hearing con- 
feſſions, and to be deprived of their bene- 
fices and dignities, &c. 

SOLICITA'TION (S.) a begging, praying, or 
earneſtly entreating, &c. | 

.SOLV/CITOR or SOLVCITOUR (S.) one who 
manages or goes about or after the buſineſs 
or affairs of another either in law, equity, 

or common matters. 8 ES 

SOLVCITOUS (A.) very preſſing, deſirous, 
anxious or earneſt, 

SOLFVCITOUSNESS or SOLVCITUDE (S.) 
anxicty, carefulneſs, earneftneſs, &c. 

SO'LID (A.) when applied to Diſcourſe or Rea- 
ſoning, means ſtrong, nervous, proper, and 
convincing upon the occafion, &c. when to 
Things, it means tho'e that have'no cavities, 
or viſible openings, &c. ſuch as are mally, 
hard, compact, ſtrong &c. alſo a perſon of 
a grave, conſiderate, and wiſe behaviour. 

Solid Angle, in Geometry, is the point 
where three planes terminate, interſect, or 
meet. 6 

Solid Number, in A itbmetick, is any num- 
ber that is the reſult of two multiplications, 
as 20 may be of 2, by 2, by 5, &c ' 

Solid Problem, among the Geometers, 18 
that that cannot be ſolved but by the inter- 
ſection of a circle and conick ſection, or the 
interſection of two conick ſections. 

SO'LID (s.) in Geomerry, is any thing that ha 
the three dimenſions of length, breadth, and 

' thickneſs, and whoſe. bounds or limits are 


ſuperficies, ' SOLIDNESS 
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S or SLI DIT (S.) ſometimes | -the- equator there is no variation, but a con- 
JOLIE 5 natural maſſiveneſs, cloſeneſs, | - tinual equinox ; and in the ſouthern parts of 
or firmneſs of ſtone, timber, Kc. ſometimes the world, Capricorn makes the longeſt day, 
the judicious conſideration of a learned or and Cancer the longeſt night. 1 
wife man upon a buſineſs of importance, SOLSTITIAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 
and the ſage advice reſulting thereftom, &c. | relating ta the olftice. „ 
Cmetimes that natural property of all bo- } SO LY ABLE (A.) any queſtion or propoſition, 
dies that excludes any others from occupying] that may be anſwered, explained," er demon- 
the ſame ſpace ſo long as they are in it; alſo ſtrated; allo a perſon whoſe circumſtances 
that property in ſome bodies called fixity, or | are ſufficient to pay his debts, l-. 
the direct oppoſite to fluidityz and ſome- | SO'LUBLE (A) medicines, that are of an 
mes it means the quantity of ſpace that any | opening or ooſening nature ö N 
bodies take” up to exiſt in. SOLVE (V.) to anfwer, :explait, demonſtrate, 
kO/LIDS (S. ) are all bodies that have the three reſolye, or decide. 05 
dimenſons; and among the Geumetricians, | SO'LVENT (S.) in Chymiſtry, is any men mn, 
' thoſe that are terminated: by regular planes, | or corroſive liquor that is eapable of diffolving 
are called regular ſolids, ſuch as the tetrahe- bodies put therein, 2 ea, aun. 
ron, hexahedron, octahedron, dodecahe- SOLU'TION (S.) anſwering or explaining: of 
dron, and icoſihedron; the Anatamiſtt, call difficult queſtions ; all the diſſalving, melt- 
all the continuous and continent parts of the | ing, or rendering a ſolid body fluid. 
body. ſolids. W ; SO'LUTIVE (A.) of a melting, diſſolving, or 
BOLIFIDIANS (S.) a ſect that maintain, that looſening nature or quality, as water to ſu- 
faith only, without works, is neceAary: to gar, gum, glue, &c. e ee e 
"FO ING To | SOME (Part.) a part of the whole; which may 
OLILOQUY (S.) a ſhort dialogue, ejacula-} be few or many, according as the whole 
tion, or diſcourſe that a man has or holds number is. 4 7 . a 
with himſelf. ; SO'MERSETSHIRE (S.) is both a rich and 
VLITARINESS (S.) loneſomeneſs, quietneſs, | ſpacious country, having the Severn ſea beat- 
retiredneſs, &c. | ing upon the north fide of it, the ſouth bound- 
VLITARY (A.) loneſome, quiet, retired, | N ed by part of Devon and Dorfet ſpire, the weſt 
free from company or diſturbance, with Devonſhire, the eaſt and north-eaſt by 
OLITAURVLIA (S.) feaſts inſtituted at Rome Wiltſhire and Gloucefier ſhire; is from Brackley 
in honour of Mars, to whom was offered a | near Frome Seltvaod eaſtward, to Ouſe in the 
bull, a ram, and a boar, after they had been weſt, 55 miles in breadth 3 from Parſhut- 
led thrice round the army that was then] fFeint north, to Chard ſouthward,” about 40 
ringed, in battle array, in order to purify miles; the whole circumfererce being 304 
them by theſe ſacrifices z they were alſo uſed | miles; and notwithſtanding it is extreamly 
upon private occaſions, and led round the | pleaſant, fruitful, and temperate in the ſum- 
ground, fields, &c. to preſerve them from | mer, yet it is as diſagreeable in the winter, 
ſterms, tempeſts, &c. being then ſo wet and miry, as to be hardly 
DLITUDE (s.) a quiet, retired ſort of life ; | paſſable; but theſe inconveniencies are ſuffi- 
allo a wild deſert, or uninhabited place. | ciently rewarded by the great increaſe of all 
DLO (S,) ſomething ſingle or alone; but in | ſorts of grain, paſture, &c. ſo that for plenty 
Maſick, it properly ſignifies thoſe compoſi - of corn and cattle they can challenge all its 
tions where there is but one fingle upper in- neighbouring counties, , and alſo for many 
firument, whoſe airs or leſſons would be | profitable coal- mines and lead-mines; the 
very pleaſant, even without the accompani- rock called St. Vincent, that hangs over the 
ment of a baſs, as are Corelli's ſolo's, &c. river Avon near Briſtol, yields a fine ſtone, 
DV LSTICE (S.) in Aſtronomy, is that time of that in appearance is but little inferior to In- 
the year, when the ſun entering the tropical | dian diamonds, commonly called Briftol- 
points, is got fartheſt from the equator, ſtones, ſaving that they are not fo hard; 
which is about 23 degrees, and before he re- they are got here in great quantities, and 
turns back towards it, it ſeems apparently are either quadrangular or ſexangular; ſome 
to be at a ſtand for ſome days, being moved imagine they are cryſtal, but others ſay they 
in the ſame parallel, ſcarce making any lines, are only the fuores of thoſe minerals that 
but perfect circles, his progreſs is ſo ſmall ; are near them, and are uſed as a flux for the 
of theſe ſollices there are annually two, the metel ;- this county contains the cities of 
one called the #/iwal or ſummer ſolftice, when Bath, Well,, and Briſtol; the firſt is extra- 
the ſun enters Concer, about the 22d of June, vagantly increaſed of late years, upon ac- 
making the longeſt day, and the ſhorteſt cc ant of vaſt numbers of people coming from 
might; and the hyomal, or wuinter ſolſtice, all parts to bathe in, and drink the medicinal 
about the 22d of December, when the ſun waters; and the laſt by a prodigious acceſſion 
enters Capricorn, when the nights are the | of foreign trade; this county ſends 18 mem- 
longeſt, and the days ſhorteſt; but this is | bers t parliament, has 30 towns, and 38 5 
ly in theſe northern regions, for under | pariſhes; is divided into 43 — 
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| which are computed 45, oo houſes, contain- | SOO'THSAYERS or SOU'THSAYFERg 6 


ing about 268,000 inhabitants. | 

SOMERTON (S.) in Somerſerſbire, is a large 
and well- built town, that has a great market 
weekly on Monday; diftant from London 105 
Computed, and 129 meaſured miles, 

SO'METHING or SO'MEWHAT (Part.) is 
indefinitely being of any ſort or kind, | 

SO'MEWHERE (Part.) a certain undetermi- 
ned place, or part of ſpace, | 

BO'ME-WHILE (part.) ſometime paſt, pre- 
ſent, or to come. 

SOMNIFEROUS or SOMNIT FICK (A.) of 
a ſleepy nature, ſomething that cauſes or in- 
clines to ſleep, &c. | 

BO/MNUS (S.) ſleep, is that natural cloſing of 
the pores of the brain after labour, watch - 
ing, &c, that refreſhes and recruits the fa- 
culties; it was eſteemed a god by the an- 
Cient heathens, born of Erebus and Niphy, 
end the brother of Death ; he is ſometimes 

Called the happy king of gods and men, and 
the great foreteller of things to come, be- 
Cauſe God often reveals to men, while they 
are aſleep, future things; the poets have 
wracked their invention to deſcribe him and 
his palace, eſpecially Ovid and Virgil. " 

SoN G.) the male iſſue or child of the parents 
to whom he ſtands related; and if the father 

and mother are not married according to the 
allowance or appointment of the ſtate where 
they live, he is called an illegitimate or na- 
tural ſon; but if they are married, he is 
called the legitimate ſon of ſuch parents. 

SONATA (S.) among the Muſicians, is a 
piece or compoſition of muſick in various 
parts, to be performed by inſtruments only. 

SONG (S.) a particular ſet of words either in 
proſe or verſe ſet to muſick, in order to be 
ſung or ſounded with or by the voice. 

SO NGSTER (S.) one that performs muſical 
compoſitions with the voice, or ſings ſongs, 
to which particular notes are adapted, 

SO'NNA (S.) among the Mabometans, is a 
book of traditions, in which the true muſ- 
ſul-men are required to believe. 

SONNET (S.) a ſhort ſong or poem ſung to 
ſome pleaſant tune, eſpecially love ſongs. 
SO'NOROUS (A.) ſounding, or that is capa- 
ble and ready of yielding or producing ſounds, 
eſpecially thoſe proper for muſical diſtinc- 

tions, 

SO/NSHIP (S.) the relation that a ſon ftands 
in to his parents. 

SOON (Part.) early, in a little time, very 
quickly, or ſhortly, &c. 
 SOOP or SOUP (S.) a ftrong broth or pottage 
impregnated with the juice or gravy of meat, 
_ -» herbs, ſpices, &c. ; 
- SOOT (S.) that part of ſmoak or matter that 
flies off from burning bodies, which con- 
dienſes and ſticks to the fides of chimnies, or 
to the diſhes, &c. that are put over the fire 
of lamps, &c. Mr 


SOP 


-* $SOOTH (V.) to humour, pleaſe, comply with, 
latter, or aſlent to any thing. ; 7 


by the ancients called augurs, w er drefling 
prieſts that pretended to — . es : ear like 1 
by inſpeRting the inſide of the ſacrifices, an; MN $OPHONT? 
alſo by many other fallacious and fu may mm" IE 
ſtitious ways, ſuch as the flying of bin ſembling 
Ko. 5 dowed wit 
SOO'THSAYING or SOU'THSAvINc (s, E nume 
divining, or pretending to foretel future e, ſpect in th 
vents, without immediate divine inſpiratio of the you 
by the entrails of beaſts, flying of bin S0 PoRTTE 
blowing of winds, &c, * ſuch as cat 
SOO'TY (A.) full of, mixed, daubed, 9 SO/PPED ( 
ſmeared with ſoot. 4 made _ 
SOP (S.) any thing ſteeped, ſoaked, or ime. * 
nated in, or with liquor, eſpecially ws SORBON ( 
drink, or dripping from meat that is roaſt college of 
at the fire, | in' the Ls 
SOP (V.) to ſteep, ſoak, or immerge b from whon 
— in any liquiq atier, * is named, Y 
SOPE or SOAP (V.) to daub or ſmear an at the Inſt 
thing with ſoap, in order to waſh, cleanſs Was one o 
or ſcour it very clean. which tim 
SOPE or SOAP (S.) a compoſition made ind ul f. 
vers forms with oil, lime, pot-aſhes, &c. t duc 85 
waſh linen or woollen cloaths. church, af 
SO/PHI (S.) the preſent name of the king: oi chuxch of 
Perſia, but this is not a ſuper-added nam four facult 
as Pharaoh to the kings of Egypt, or Can phyfick, a1 
to the Roman emperors, but it is the name d | tolleges, w 
the family, or rather the religion of Hal winch. e 
for the deſcendants of Hal! and Fatima ti nal Richlier, 
daughter of Mahomet, took to themſelves th Fr” 
name of Sophi ; they founded a ſect callt 8 . 
Imenie, to explain the A coran, which is fi 1 who 
lowed by the Perſians, and ſeveral of th ron . 4 
Eaſt-Indian nations; to diſtinguiſh them 8 we oſpital 
ſelves, they never wear any ſilken tuft up b O'NNI 
their turbant, nor any thing wrought : e N 
gold or ſilver, their turbant being wool CERER 
only, and of a colour called in Arabi wore! tha 
ſephi. ny 1M 
SO'/PHISM (S.) a fallacious reaſon, or one ti N 0 
only has an appearance, and not the reality RC Fe 
truth, a 
SO/PHIST or SO'PHISTER (S.) a nameth Weener, 
at firſt was given to philoſophers, and aft 8 o b of 
wards to the rhetoricians, and e part, 1 
all perſons that excelled in any art or iciend D 
whether oratory, law, hiſtory, or divinity ALONE 
and alſo to thoſe who for their wiſdom we SORE « * 8 
remarkable; but now it is uſually applet ge (S.) ar 
ſuch as ſpend their time in verbal niceties 01 th r excites 
ly, ſententious or frivolous meanings, delub 1055 as. 
expreſſions, &c. a quibbler, or cunning fit Obs gh 
of his real thoughts, opinions, and deſigns rib (A.) 8 
SOPHYISTICAL (A.) deceitful, pretending 8 OREAGE 
cunrſing, captious, &c. ; ants ( 
SOPHYSTICATE (V. ) to corrupt, mis, an S0RE. hawk 
pound, debaſe, ſpoil, hurt, &c. vn 1 
SOPHISTICA!TION (S.) a ſpoiling, adult Ry em, 
rating, debaſing, or falſifying. | 80 REI ers. 
SO'PHISTRY (S.) an art to ſet aide, bin of lad! n 
obſcure, or hinder-the truth from appear! of the = 
either by making plaubblc objections e, ank = 
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- ſpelt in the manners, carriages, and behaviour 
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«© dreffing up falſhood ſo as to make it ap- 
ö truth. | . 
0 0 ST (S.) a particular ſort of ma- 
iſtrates among the Athenians, ſomewhat re- 
{-mbling the cenſors of Rome, but not en- 
dowed with ſo much power, but many more 
in number; their chief buſineſs was to in- 


ok the youth of that city. SS 
$OPORTFEROUS (A.) ſleepy medicines, or 
ſuch as cauſe or excite ſleep. - 
SOPPED (A.) ſteeped, ſoaked, drenched, or 
made thoroughly wet in ſome ſort of liquor, 
as 4 toaſt in ale, wine, &c, 
SORBO!N' (S.) the firſt and moſt conſiderable 
college of the univerſity of Paris, founded 
in the reign of St. Leis by Nobert Sorben, 
- from whom ſometimes the whole univerſity 
is named, which was founded by Charlemagne 
at the inſtance of the learned Acuinus, who 
was one of the firſt profeſſors there; ſince 
which time, it has been very famous, par- 
ticularly for maintaining the rights of the 
crown, and the privileges of the Gallican 
church, againſt the incroachments of the 
church of Rome. This univerſity conſiſts of 
four faculties, wiz. divinity, the canon law, 
phyfick, and the liberal arts; it contains 63 
| tolleges, whereof the principal is the Sorbon, 
which was rebuilt at the expence of cardi- 
nal Richie, in an extraordinary magnificent 
manner, containing lodgings for 63 doctors, 
who are called the ſociety of the Sorbon; 
| thoſe who are received among them under 
the degree of doctor, are only ſaid to be of 
the hoſpitality of the Sorbon, F 
SORBO'NNIST (S.) a member of the college 
of divines at Paris, called the Sorbon. 
SO'RCERER or SO'RCERESS (S.) a man or 
woman that. uſes or pretends to witcherafts, 
charms, &c, called alſo a wizard, conjurer, 
magician, enchanter, &c, if a man, or a 
witch, hag, &c, if a woman. 5 
SO'RCERY (S.) a real or prended witchcraft, 
inchantment, or divination performed by the 
aſſiſtance of the devil, &c. | 
SO'RDID (A.) mean, baſe, low-ſpirited, nig- 
garlly, pitiful, ordinary, &c. 
SO'RDIDNESS (S.) filthineſs, baſeneſs, cove- 
touſneſs, &c. 1 a 
SORE (S.) any fort of ulcer, cut, wound, &c. 
thar excites pain; and with the Hunters, 
the young one of the buck's breed in the 
fourth year. 5 
SORE (A.) great, troubleſome, vehement, ter- 
SORFAGE (S.) in Een, is th 
) in 0 i 
Cs es MONT, your 
SO'RE-HAWK (S.) is one that is juſt taken 


from the 3 till . 
her Newry Pit ſhe has mewed, or caſt 


SO'REL or SO'RREL (S.) a pleaſant, tart fort 


of ſallad herb; alſo in Hunting, a young one 
's breed of the third year; alſo]. 


of the' buc 


80 u 

SO/RENESS (S.) the painful condition of 3 
cut, ulcer, &c. alſo the vehemency or great- 

neſs of any trouble or affliction. 
SO/RING (S.) among the Hunters, is the foot- 
ing of a hare in the open field, 
SO'RRILY (Part.) meanly, poorly, badly; 
alſo wickedly, cheatingly, knaviſhly, &c. 
SO'RROW (S.) grief, afflition, or trouble of 
mind, arifing from the ſenſe of having done 
ſomething amiſs, or from loſing ſomething 
advantageous. 
SO'RROW (V.) to grieve, mourn, lament, be- 
wail, &c. either for the loſs of ſomething be- 
neficial, or for the commiſſion of ſomething 
that ought not to have been done, ce. 
SO'RROWFUL (A.) mournful, afflicted, grie- 

ved, &c, Ss ; 

SO'RROWFULNESS (S.) a ſtate of grief af- 
fliction and diftreſs, &c. | 
SO'RRY (A.) afflicted, grieved, concerned, 
troubled; alſo mean, poor, pitiful, vile, raſ- 
cally, &c. colony 8 


faſhion, &c, of any thing. 


proper orders, claſſes, kinds, &c. 
SOT (S.) a ſtupid, fooliſh, unintelligent per- 


and thereby renders himſelf incapable of 

rightly diſtinguiſhing one thing or perſon from 

another, &c. 

SO'TTISH (A.) dull, ſtupid, drunken, fooliſh, 
ſleepy, &c. | 

SO'TTISHNESS (S.) dullneſs, ſtupidneſs, 
drunkenneſs, &c. : 

SOUCE (S.) a ſort of pickle for pork, macka- 
rel, &c. 

SOUCE (V.) to put into pickle ; alſo to throw 
or dip a perſon over head and ears in any 
liquid matter. 4 | 

SO/UDAN or SO'/LDAN (S.) a name or title 
which the lieutenants general of the caliphs 
formerly went by in their provinces and ar- 
mies, who afterwards made themſelves ſo- 
vereigns ; Salagine, general of the forces of 
Noradine, king of Damaſcus, was the firſt 
that took upon him this title in Egypr, 
anno 1165, after having killed the caliph 


Caym. 

SO/VEREIGN (S.) a monarch or perſon that 
has the command of a place or kingdom, 
ſingly in his own perſon, ſometimes called 
an emperor, king, prince, &c. 

SO/'VEREIGN (A.) abſolute, without con- 
troul, ſupream, &c. alſo healing, beneficial, 
comfortable, &c, 

SO/VEREIGNNESS or SO'VEREIGNTY 
(S.) the ſtate or condition of a monarch, king, 
&c, alſo the goodneſs or efficaciouſneſe, &c. 
of a remedy, &c, ; | 

SOUGHT. (A.) earneſtly looked for or after. 

SOUL 62 when ſpoken of Man, is that ra- 
tiona 

actuates, directs, or diſpoſes a perſon in or 


Lenk reddiſh colour among the Herſe-· cour- 


ets * 1 1 


/ * 
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SORT (S.) the particular kind, manner, way, 


SORT (V.) to arrange or diſtribute things, in 


ſon, one that buries himſelf in liquor, &ec. 


, ſeif- conſcious, indiviſible being, chat 
towards any thing he does, which is gndued 
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With various - faculties, by which · it zemem; 


SOUR (V.) to make liquor ſharp, tart, acid, 
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5-0 U 
bers, diſtinguiſhes, and perforngs whatever 
is done, &c. the Philoſophers fay, that ani- | 
mals and plants have a vegetative ſcul, or 
principle by which it increaſes or diminiſhes | 
in bulk, &c. BVC 

SOU!LLESS (A.) dead, inactive, without life 
or motion, &c, alſo terrified, frighted, ſo 
that a perſon has no power to at, move, or 
do any thing. 3 ö 

SOUND (S.) a famous ftreight between the 
Baltick ſea, and the German ocean, it reaches 

Jo miles from the north-weſt to the ſouth- 

 eaft, and is about 15 at its greateſt breadth, 
but between Elſenburg and Cronenburg is not 
above three miles over, by which means all 
ſhips that paſs to and fro are obliged to pay 
toll to the king of De.zark ; alſo that re- 


verberation or modulation of air that cauſes |. 


muſical or diſagreeable tones; and in Geo- 

graphy, is a ſtreight or inlet of the ſea be- 

tween two capes or head-lands, that has no 

paſſages thorough, 5 

$OU ND (A.) whole, perfect, intire, in good 
health, &c. alſo true, ſincere, or right in 
a man's principles, &c. ; 

SOUND (V.) to blow a trumpet, or Frerc 

horn, to beat a drum, &c, alſo to fathom, 
or try how deep a ſea, river, or other water 

is; alſo to try cunningly, and at a diſtance, 
by artful queſtions, how a perſon's inclina- 
tions ſtand, &c. 5 

SOU NDNESS (S.) wholeneſs, perfectneſs, in- 
tireneſs, diſcreetneſs, ſolidity, or deepneſs of 
judgment. FF 

SOUR (A.) in Liguor, is a quality ſometimes! 
called eager, fharp, tart, acid, &c, alſo 
crabbed, ſurly, or ill tempered, 


or cager, fit for vinegar, .&c, alſo to ruffle, 
or diſcompoſe a perſon's mind, temper, or 
- diſpoſition ; alſo to beat or abufe a perſon, 
SOURCE (S.) the head, ſpring or fountain, 
origin, or beginning of any thing. | 
SOUTH (S.) one of the four parts or quarters 
of the world, and is that oppoſite to the 
north, and which the ſun comes to at 12 of 
the clock at noon, 
- South wvind, one that blows from the ſouth 
part of the world, RY 
SOU'THAM (S.) in Warwickſhire, a ſma)) 
town, much noted for the great quantit o 
cyder made there, has a weekly market or 
Monday; diſtant from London 64 computed, 
and 76 meaſured miles. ; a 


P 


$OUTHA!MPTON (S,) in Hampſhire, ſituate] 


between two rivers, iz. the Teſe on the 
. weſt-ſide, and the Alre on the eaſt-ſide; it 
was burnt quite down by Phi/ip king of 
e reign of Edzward III. but it} 
was preſently rebuilt” and fortified with dau- 
ple ditches and ſtrong walls, with battle- 
ments and watch-towers ; it has alſo ſever] 
gates for an entrance; and K. Richard II. built! 
a ſtrong caſtle upon a high rais d mount, to 


ö 


8 O W 


trade of the inhabitants, by whi or faſten e! 
privileges granted to i By pra x thread, ſilk 
and throve much, hut it is np yd Arcs 8 
reduced, having Joſt its trade; jt has loft mol and then it 
of its principal inhabitants ; I is a bona. WY i ding © 
town, and county of itſelf, ſends two Mem. much as a 
bers to parliament, and is governed by a ſometimes | 
mayor, bailiffs and burgeſſes, * and has tw is between 
markets weekly on Tueſday and Thurſday, SPA/CIOUS | 
diſtant from London 62 computed, and 1 gardens of | 


meaſured miles. -a great 
SOU'THERLY or SOUTHERN (A) ADE (S.) 
clining towards, or belonging to the ſouth. gardeners tc 


SOUTH-MOU'LTON (S.) in Devonſpire, is 1 whoſe botto 
pretty good town, which has a large marke covered with 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Londa of ſpots or 
146 computed, and 177 meaſured miles. cards. 

SOUTH-PETHERTON (S.) in Semen ce SpaCTRICA 
ſeated on the river Parret, has a good male thing belong 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Lindy Spagirick 
109 computed, and 132 meaſured miles, ſeparatitly & 

SOU'THWARE (S.) in Surrey, is the chief mixed bodie 
town in this county, and was ancienth ing the dof] 
a diſtinct corporation in itſelf, being governed SP A'GYRIS! 
by its own bailiffs, till Edward VI. ge z Lucie, or f 
to the city of London, to which it is joint chymiſt. 
by London. bridge: It contains a great many SPA/HIS (S.) 
ſtreets well filled with inhabitants; there ar e who 
in it 11 pariſhes; it is about nine miles lon, nior's treaſt 
in (as it were) one continued ftreet, iz the Zane a 
from Deptfo d- bridge to Paux-lall; and in e nt 
that part more immediately called the by two lorts, t 

rough, wiz. from London-bridge to St. Ci % chat is 
church, about a mile broad, having may net; the ot 
long ſtreets leading out of the main fit, of the Sap 
all fully inhabited; and notwithſtanding i march befor 
is ſubje& to the eity of Londen, yet it hl ne an © 
the power of holding courts witnin itſelf, a _ mation 
of electing two burgeſſes to repreſent then ned their 
in parliament. | | 1 MED 

SOU/THWELL (S.) an ancient town in M- ; _— fd 
tinghamſhire, that has but one church, wha oh, * w__ 
is both parochial and cellegiate, endowed vil : te lung 
many privileges, and a ſmall market weeks) n diftiy 
on Saturday; diſtant from London 94 com nen 

P05 x der than foll 
puted, and 114 meaſured miles, obli 

SOU!/THWOULD (s.) in Suffolk, a town ple Uged —5 
ſantly ſeated on a bill, and almoſt ſurround — 

by the ſea and the river Þlithe, eſpecially SPALDING | 


high tide, when it looks like an ifland; i 


. + Is » 4 e . 
has a good bridge. over the river, and dns cloſed wit] 


land, having 


a conſiderable trade in falt, beer, hergog : | 
&c, the bay commonly called Sexul-bay, | aging to it 
very commòdious for anchorage, which cer was es 
bons a great reſort of marineps to it, wf 7*%y mar 
contributes very much to its trade and con op 79 co 
merce; its. market is weekly on Thurſca WW "vid 
. diffank from London 84 computed, and 10 . * 


meaſured miles. 


SPAN (S.) tl 
meaſure wit! 


SOW (S.) a ſhe or female ſwine ; alſo a8 


deſend the place and encourage the foreign 
* 


tub with tuo cars; and among the. 1 the i; | 
# a great Jump of melted metal, elpecis) (inks, * 
Iron. „ 4 
SOW or SEW (V.) to, thtow grain inp 0 wa . 
? ground ju order for it to grow j alp e | 


8 PA 


or faſten cloch ot germents together with] 


fk, &c. 

| 780 (s. is ſometinies conſideted abſolutely, 
and then it is that infinite extenfion, in which 
all things exiſt ; ſometimes 1t means only fo 
much as à particular body vecupies 3 and 
ſometimes barely the diſtance of length that 
i; between any two bodies, ce. g 
SPA/CIOUS (A.) large, extenſive, noble, grand 
rdens of — = take up or occupy 

à oxeat deal of ground, &c. | > 
SPADE (S.) a ſhovel or inſtrument uſed by 
gardeners to turn up the earth with, &c. 
whoſe bottom part is commonly made of, or 
covered with iron; alſo one of the four ſorts 
of ſpots or diſtinctions made upon playing 


34 ON 
PACIRICAL or woos "come (A.) ſome- 
thing belonging to chymiſtry. 
Siet Art go yi or the art of 
ſeparating and extracting the purer parts of 
mixed bodies into ſeparate parcels, and leav- 
ing the droſſy parts by themſelves. 
SPA/GYRIST (S.) one that uſes, profeſſes, 
ſtudies, or practiſes the art of chymiſtry, a 
chymiſt, +» ; : 
p His (S.) a ſort of horſemen in the Tar#ifÞ 
army, who are paid out of the grand ſeig- 
nior's treaſury, and poſſeſs no lands as do 
the Zuims and Timariots ; there are about 12 
or 15,000 of them in- Europe, who are of 
two forts, the one called Silatabra, or Silab- 
dirs, that is, armed men with a yellow cor- 
net; the others, Spabi Oplanis, or ſervants 


of the 57 N who have a red ſcarf; theſe 


march before theit maſters, and are eſteemed 
more than they, becauſe; in a battle where 
their maſters turned their backs; theſe main- 
tained theit ground againſt the enemy ; their 
arms are a lance in their hands, a cymetar 
by their fide, with bow and arrows; ſome 
of them wear coats of mail, and head-pieces 
of the ſatne colour with their ſcarfs, they 
are not diſtinguiſhed into companies or regi- 
ments, neither do they obſerve any other or- 
der than following their ſtandard. They are 
obliged to guard the grand ſeignior's and 
prime viſier's tents on horſeback, as are the 
Janizaries on foot. 

SPA'LDING (S.) in Lincelnſpire-Level, almoſt 
encloſed with a navigable river, called Wil. 
land, having ſeveral veſſels, barges, &c. be- 
longing to it, which are principally employed 
in carrying coals and corn; it has a good 
weekly market on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
Londen 79 computed, and 98 meaſured miles, 

| SPALT or SPELT (S.) a white, ſcaly, ſhining 
ſtone, frequently uſed to promote the ſuſion 
of metals. PE On 

PAN (S.) the length that any perſon can 
meaſure with his fingers, ſtretched out to 
, which is commonly about nine 
inches. 

PAN (v.) to meaſure any thing with the 
hand; by ſtretching out, or extending the 


R 
fingers, including the breadth of the hand 
Ifo 


| alfo. 3 

SPA'NGLE (V.) to glitter, ſhine, or dart 
forth rays of light from ſmall ' bodies, or 

| ſuch as appear ſmall, e e 

SPANGLED (A.) adorned, ornamented, or 
fet off with ſmall round pieces of gold, ſilver, 

or other ſhining pieces of metal, &c, 

SPA!NGLES (S.) ſmall, round, bright pieces 
of gold, ſilver, copper, &c. that reflect or 
caſt forth a dazzling or ſhining light, > 

SPA/NIEE' (S.) a particular fort of hunting 

dog, for ſport, eſpgcially in the water. N 

SPANISH (A.) ſomething belonging or ap- 

pertaining to the kingdom of Spain. 

SPANISH (S.) a particular mixture of earth, 
uſed by the brick-makers, &c. 

SPANK (V.) to give a flap or blow with the 
palm of the hand. 

SPA/NKING (A.) large, broad, ſtrong; alſo 
ſpruce, fine, jolly, &c. g 

SPAR (S.) a bar or pole of wood; alſo Muſ- 
covy glaſs; alſo a white, ſhivery, ſhini 
eng found in or near mines, eloecially. of 

ad ore, 


SPA/RABLES (S.) ſmall nails uſed by ſhoe- 


makers to drive in'o the heels, and round 


the ſouls of ſtrong ſhoes, made fot plough= 


men, and other hard labouring men, on 
purpoſe to make them durable. 

SPARE (A.) lean, thin, one that is tall, but 
not thick, fat, or bulky, &c, 

SPARE (V.) to ſave, lay by, forbear; alſo 
to pardon or forgive a crime, &c. 

SPAREN ESS (S.) thinneſs, tallneſs, leanneſs, 
lankneſs, &c. | 

SPA/R-HAWE (S.) a fort or ſpecies of hawle 
with ſhort wings. L 

SPA/RINGNESS (S.) covetouſneſs, parſimony, 
over and above ſavingneſs, &c, 

SPARK (S.) a ſmall atom or piece of fire; 
alſo a lover or ſweetheart, or ſprightly beauiſh 
youth, | 

SPA/RKISH (A.) gay, gallant, lively, amo- 
rous, &c. | . 

SPA/RKLE (V.) to dart forth, or emit ſparks 

of fire; alſo tobe lively and briſk like bot- 
tled liquor in a glaſs ; to be ſhining or bril- 
liant with the eyes, &c. 

SPA'/RKLING (S.) caſting ſorth beams, &c. 
like diamonds, &c. 

SPA/RRING (S.) the fighting or ſtriking of a 
cock with his heels or ſpurs, 

SPA/RROW (S.) a ſmall chirping bird, and 
by the hieroglyphick writers and - painters, 
is made uſe of to ſignify a happy or fruitful 


ear, 
SPASMA!TICK (A. ) afflicted, grieved, or 
troubled with the cramp. 
SPASMO DIC A (S.) medicines prepared to 
ive relief in the cramp, convulſions, &c. 
SPASMO'LOGY (S.) the knowledge of the 
diſeaſe called the cramp or convulſions, &c. 
by which it may be cured, &c. 


SPA/SMUS (S.) a diſeaſe commonly called the 


— 


SPE 
eramp, which is a convulſive motion and 
contraction of the muſcles, and eſpecially of 


the legs and feet, which ariſe from various 
cauſes, and are ſometimes fixed, the mem- 


ber becoming rigid, and then is called a 
total convulſion; and ſometimes it only af- | 


flicts the patient for a time, and the con- 


traction relaxes, and the member returns to | 


its proper poſture again, and this is called the 
cramp. | | 

SPA/TTER (V.) to daſh or ſprinkle water 
lightly upon any thing with the hand, a 
bruſh, &c. ; 

SPA/TTER-DASHES (S.) a fort of leather 
ſtockings, that ſerve inſtead of boots to ride 
in, and which are made of thin leather, and 
only button upon the legs. 

SPA/TULA (S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument where- 
with he ſpreads his plaiſters. 

SPA!VIN (S. ) adiſeaſe that particularly affects 
horſes, cauſing their feet or heels to ſwell 
much, and their hams to grow iff, and ſo 
renders them lame. 

SPAW (S.) a fpring of water that runs or 
paſſes through ſome mineral earth, by which 
it is tinctured or impregnated, and thereby 
becomes phyſically uſeful in various caſes and 
diſeaſes, &c. 

SPAWL (V.) to be naſty, and ſpit about a 
room, &c. in a very ſlovenly manner. 

SPAWI!LING (S.) daubing a room, by ſpitting 

about it in an undecent manner. 

SPAWN (S.) the milt or ſeed of fiſhes, and 
1 ſpoken of the generations of man- 

ind. 

SPA/YED (A.) gelt or cut, ſo as to hinder ei- 
ther man or beaſt from generating its kind. 
SPEAK (V.) to expreſs the ideas or ſentiments 
of a perſon's mind in known or ſignificant 
words, ſo that the ſtanders by clearly under- 

ſtand what is deſired or intended, &c, 

SPEA/KER (S.) one that utters words at the 
mouth; but generally is underſtood of one 
that is the mouth of a congregation or pub- 
lick aſſembly, whether for religious, civil, 
or law purpoſes. 

SPEAR (S.) a pike or lance armed with an 
iron head, or ſharp-pointed ſteel, &c. 

SPECIAL (A.) particular, appropriated to 
one uſe only; alſo extraordinary, rare, 
good, &c. 

SPE/CIALTY (S.) a bond, bill, note, &c. 
under the hand or hands of one or more 

perſons, whereby the parties ſo obligated are 
to pay a certain ſum, or perform ſome other 
conditions, & c. 

SPE CIES (S.) a particular fort or kind of ani- 

mals, a general ſort or kind of vegetables, 
ec. ſuch as bull-dogs and ſpaniels, are parti- 
cular of the general ſpecies of dogs; a codlin 


and a pearmain, are particular ſpeczes of the | 


general ſpecies of apples, &c. in Opticłs, it is 
the image painted on the eye by the rays of 
light reflected from the ſeveral parts, points, 


or angles of the ſurface of objects received in | 
* | : 


WE: 


at the pupil, and collected in their wa. 
through. the cryſtalline, &c. in logs 
fometimes means the various commoiiti 


Another, and 


that are ſent from one nation to 

ſometimes reſtrained to the 

ſtruck, and made current in each I 

in Algebra, it is the marks, Ba 

characters made uſe of to expreſs the 4 K 

tities ſought or known in Divinity * 
the appearance of the bread and wine in te 
ings? 2 after conſecration 3 in Phyjick, it X 
the various ingredients that 
Wo CPL 

SPECIFICA'TION (S.) a particularizing, or 
mentioning diſtinctly, in order to prevent all 
manner of miſtakes or miſunderſtandin 

SPECIFICK or SPECUFICAL (A.) fone. 
erg. that Sigg WN to one thing, 
and not another, whereby it is diſtineu: 
from all other. F — 
Speciſick Gravity, is that natural diſline. 
tion of weight by which metals, &c. of the 
ſame fize or bulk are, or may be known 
and whether they are pure or adulterated 
&c. | 

SPEC/IFICKS (S.) in Phy/ick, are medicine 
either ſimple or compound, whoſe virtue i 
peculiar in ſome particular diſeaſes, 

SPE'CIFY (V.) to enumerate or particulaix 
the various ſorts, kinds, conditions, or num- 
bers of things, &c. 

SPE/CIMEN (S.) a pattern, model, example 
proof, &c, of any thing. 

SPE/CIOUS (A.) plauſible, fair to the eye, u 
in appearance, &c. » 

Pßbecious Algebra, the ſame with literal a. 
gebra, having its proceſſes, &c, wholly in 
letters, characters, or ſymbols, 

SPE/CIOUSNESS (S.) plauſibleneſs, ſeeming 

or appearing like truth, &c, 

SPECK (S.) a ſpot, or imperfection in fruit 
&c 


SPECKLED (A.) any thing of a mixed o- 
lour, or ſpotted with ſmall ſpots of different 
colours, &c. 

SPE/CTACLE (S.) any thing that may be ſeen 
or looked upon; alſo a pompous or publick 
ſhew ; and ſometimes means emphatically; a 
perſon very deformed, or horrid to look on; 
alſo a glaſs to put before the eyes to magnily 
the object, and help the natural ſight. 

SPECTA/TOR (S.) any perſon that is a be- 
holder of, or looker on any thing, an eff- 
witneſs, &c. NY 

SPE/CTRE (S.) any frightful apparition, bol, 


ſpirit, or imaginary viſion. 


SPE/CULATE (V.) to conſider, ſtudy, ob- 


ſerve, veiw, meditate, or ſeriouſſy think on 

any thing. ä 
SPECULA/TION G.) ſtudying, thinking upot 
| with earneſt application; alſo the abſtract 
part of a ſcience, without regarding the prace 
tice, 


SPE'CULATIVE (A.) ſomething that is f 


may be conſidered abſtraCtedly, and wine 
| praflice] 
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epF/CULUM (S.) any hard body that is ca- 


— 
ce; alſo ſtudious thoughts, or conflaier- | 
in 25 lira and conſequences of things. 


reflecting the ſun- beams, &c. alſo 
aq Fw —5 uſed after they have 
erected the figure of a nativity, containing 
the planets with the cuſps and aſpects, terms, 
c. all in their proper places, thereby to find 
cut the progreſſion of the fignificators to the 
promitors, and rectify the eſtimate time of 
the ſcheme by accidents. | 

SPEECH (S.) is that wonderful conveyance of 
one man's mind to another, which the great 
Creator has endowed the human ſpecies only 
with, and which has ſeveral neceſſary parti- 
culars to be obſerved in order to be clearly 
and intelligibly underſtood, to which pur- 

ſe the Grammarians call even the ſame 
word by different names, according as it 
ſtands related to a thing, and expreſſes it 
ſimply, or its bare exiſtence, or ſome qua- 
lity, actions, or paſſion thereof. 

SPEE/CHLESS (A.) that is dumb, or has not 
the uſe or faculty of ſpeech; alſo one that 
is made aſhamed or ſilent, by having his 
faults laid open, or convinced of his error or 
miſtake. : 

SPEED (S.) haſt, diſpateh, quickneſs, or 


readineſs in doing any thing. 


SPEED (V.) to ſucceed in an affair, that a per- . 


ſon undertakes or goes about; alſo to pro- 
mote, forward, or haſten any thing. 

SPEEDY (A.) quick, that haſtens or does a 
thing very ſoon, Kc. 

SPELL (V.) to name the component letters of 
a word or ſyllable ſingly ; among the Sailors, 
it ſignifies to let go the ſheets and bowlings 
of a ſail, and to brace the weather-brace ſo 
that the ſail may lie looſe to the wind. 


SPELL (S.) a charm, or piece of witchcraft, | 


whereby a perſon is pretended to be rendered 
incapable of voluntary motion, diſeaſes cured, 
&, alſo a turn, time, or courſe of work- 
ing, &c, | 

SPELTER (S.) zink or imperfe& metal, uſed 
upon many occaſions, 

SPEND (V.) to laviſh, ſquander, lay out, or 
extravagantly conſume time, money, &c. 
allo to waſte or conſume away. 

SPE/NDTHRIFT (S.) an extravagant, prodi- 
gal ſquanderer away or conſumer of time, 
money, &c, whereby a family or private 
perſon ĩs frequently ruined or brought to po- 
verty ; among the Athenians, ſuch as were 
guilty of this fault had a publick mark cf 
infamy ſet upon them, for in their policy all 
the burghers had a right of voting and mak- 
ing ſpeeches in their publick meetings accord- 

$ to their reſpective ages, from 20 years 
old and upwards ; but all ſuch as were legally 
(andalous, were deprived of this privilege ; 
among which were reckoned ſuch as had 


ſpent their fortunes in lewdneſs and prodi- | 


Eility; and the emperor Adrian ordered that 


SPH 


with wenches, luxury, or dice, ſhould not 


appear in the play-houſe, but be made the 
publick ſcorn ond ridicule. 

SPENT (A.) exhauſted, or all gone, or grown 
weak and feeble thro* too much labour, &c. 
SPERM (S.) the ſeed of living creatures, or 
the ſpawn or milt of fiſhes, 

SPERMA!TICK (A.) ſomething belonging on 
relating to ſperm or ſeed. 
SFEW (V.) to vomit or caſt up the food os 

liquor that is in a perſon's ſtomach, before 
it be naturally digeſted. | 
SPHERE (S.) a round ſolid body, contained 
under one continued regular ſurface, from 
the center whereof to the ſurface, all lines 
drawn are equal; alſo tbe poſt, office, boun- 


moves and acts; among the Afronomers, it 
is commonly taken for a mathematical a- 
ſtrument, uſually made of braſs hoops or 
circles, ſuch as are commonly deſcribed os 
imagined to be on the globe of the world . 
and ſometimes for the material globe, and 
which, by reaſon of its different habituds 
or reſpect of the parts of the earth to its 
poles, is ſaid to be either right or oblique; 


the world in the horizon of the place, and 
the equinoctial tranſiting the zenith, ſo that 
all the circles parallel to the equator make 
right angles with the horizon, and by it are 
divided into two equal parts, the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars being continually 12 hours above, 
and 12 hours below the horizon, and con- 
ſequently no increaſe nor decreaſe of the dayy 
and nights, as at the Iſte of St. Lawrence and 
other places under the equator z an oblique 
ſphere is any ſituation where the poles are 
one above, and the other below the horizon, 
as in all places wide of the equator ; a paral- 
le} ſphere is where the equator and the hori- 
zon coincide, and thereby make the whole 
year to conſiſt as it were of hut one natural 
day, and one night, each of fix months long. 
SPHE RICK or SPHE/RICAL (A.) any thing 
that has the form or properties of a ſphere, of 
that relates or belongs to it, 
SPHE'ROID (S.) a ſolid figure, ſomewhat re- 
preſenting a ſphere, but not perfectly round, 
generated by a plane of a ſemi-ellipfis turned 
about one of its axes, and is always equal to 
two thirds of its circumſcribing cylinder; of 
this there are two ſort:, one generated by 
the plane of an ellipſis turned upon its longeſt 
or tranſyerſe diameter as an axis, and 1s 
called an oblong ſhercid, the other turning 
vpon its conjugate diameter, and is called a 
prolate ſpherad, 
SPHI/NCTER (S.) a common name to ſeyeral 
muſcles that contract or draw the parts to- 


gether. | : 
SPHINX (S.) the name of a monſter near 
Thebes, that the pocts report upon Funo's be- 


ing incenſed againſt the city was by her ſent 


Uluch as bad ſquandered away their 87 
bit” 


to afflict it; it is (ad to have the face of a 
| I virgin, 


dary, or limits in which a perſon or thing 


the right or direct ſphere hath both poles of 
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virgin, the body of a dog, the paws of a 


lion, and the tail of a dragon, and uſed to 
propoſe riddles to thoſe it met with, and de- 
ſtroyed thoſe who could not anſwer them 
upon this they went to conſult the oracle, to 
know what muſt be done, who anſwered, 
that till they could ſolve this riddle, they 
could not be delivered, which was, hat 
ereature is that which has four fret in the 
morning, tebo at noon, and three towards 
mybr ; which OEultas anſwered, by affirming 


it was man, who in his infancy crawled on 


all fours till he was grown ſufficiently ſtrong] 
to walk, who then went with two legs till 


old age obliged him to uſe a ſtaff to help and 


ſupport him; upon this the monſter is ſaid 
to daſh out its brains againſt a rock; the 
figure of this creature is ſtill to be ſeen near 
the pyramids of Egypt, about four miles 
from Cairo, whoſe vaſt bigneſs has made it 
diſputed, whether it was cut out of a rock 
there growing; or whether it was brought 
thither from other parts; many fabulous 
ſtories are related of this figure, as that it 
uttered oracles, &c. the antients were wont 
to put the figure of a ſpbinx at the entrance 
of their temples, to ſhew or intimate that 
the knowledge of divine myſteries was hard 
to penetrate into. 

SPICE (S.) various forts of Indian drugs, ſuch 
as cloves, mace, nutmegs, ginger, pepper, 
Ec. alſo a part or ſpecimen of a diſeaſe, ei- 
ther at its beginning or commencement, or 
at the cloſe or end of it, 

SPICERY (S.) a place where ſpice grows, or 
is kept; alſo var:ous ſorts of ſpices. 

SPI'CY (A.) of a warm reliſhing taſte or qua- 
lity, like pepper, ginger, &c. 

SPFDER (S.) an inſect that weaves a curious 
web or bed to lie in; it has eight eyes, and 
many legs; of which there are various 
ſorts, ſome aid to he poiſonous, and others 

W— — "ns 
SPI'GGOT (S.) a ſtopper for a tap, or that 
part that is pulled out, and put in often, to 
draw beer, water, &c. 

SPIKE (S.) an ear of corn that is ſharp-pointed 
at the end; alſo a large iron nail uſed to 
faſten poſts, planks, &c. 

SPIKE (V.) to make things very ſharp-point- 
ed; allo to drive a nail, &c. into the touch- 
hole of a piece of cannon, to render it uſe- 
leſs, &c. f 

SPI!KENARD or NAR D (S.) a plant that 
grows in the Indiee, whoſe root is very {mall 
and flender, it puts forth a long, ſmall ſtalk, 
and has ſeveral ears or ſpikes even with the 
ground, from whence it takes the-name of 
ſpikenard ; that which grows on the moun- 
tains is more odoriferous than that which 
grows near the waters; the true genuine ſort 

is of a yellowih colour, inclining towards 
purple, with long ſpikes or ears, whoſe very 
briffles are odoriferous ; it is of a hot, dry- 


| SPI 
What ſharp and bitter, and at the ſame 
time leaves a very agreeable flavour: wh 
mary and lavender are by ſome deemed - 
ſpecies of it; it was cuſtomary to make 
perfume of great eſteem of the ſpike or whe 
Which is frequently mentioned both in dt 
Old and New Teſtament : it is frequent 
given in og potions with 8000 cel, 
in caſes of wind, the ſtone, &c. : 
SPILL (V.) to let any fort of liquid matter 
powders, &c. fall accidentally or carcleſſ 
upon the ground, fo that they are loft or &. 
ſtroyed. : 
SPTLLERS (S.) among the Hunters, are the 
ſmall brances ſhooting out from the fy 
arts of a buck's horn at top. 
SPVLSBY (S.) in Lincolnſhire, a pretty pool 
town, that has a conſiderable market week. 
ly on Monday; diftant from Londen 101 
computed, and 122 meaſured miles, 
SPIN (V.) to draw out wool, flax, hen, 
&c, into long threads fit for weaving, fey. 
ing, &c. alſo to lengthen the time by heli. 
ing a perſon in ſuſpence, by a tedious re 
_ petition of words, &c. alſo to iſſue out in: 
ſmall ſtream, as liquor out of a-caſl;, pierce 
with a needle, or other ſmall inſtrument 
ET, 3 
SPINA GE or SPFNNAGE (S. ) a curious fot 
of po or boiling ſummer herb, that wil 
Jooſe takes up a great deal of room, hut 
when boiled but very little, 
SPINDLE (S.) an inſtrument women uſe t 
ſpin with ; alſo the beam or axis upon which 
the wheels of a cart, coach, and mill, &. 


turns, - 

SPINE (S.) the protuberances of the vettebre, 
or joints of the back - bone; alſo the ſay 

oints or prickles called thorns. 

SPI'NET or SPYNNET (S.) a muſical-key' 
inſtrument, or ſmall harpiichord, ſo con- 
trived, that a perſon may fit with caſe and 
play various parts at once, 

SPI/NNER (S.) one that draws or makes 
thread out of wool, flax, hemp, &c. 

SPI/NNING (S.) the art of making thread d 
of wool, flax, hemp, &c. for the uſes of knit 
ting, weaving, ſewing,  &c., 

SPYNOUS (A.) prickly, thorny, like to, u 
of the thorny quality, 

SPI/NSTER (S.) a Law term for all unmer. 
ried women, from the daughter of a vilcoult 
downwards, | : 

SPIRAL (A.) a thing that turns round ike 

| ſcrew, &Cc. 1 

Spiral Line, is a curve: line of the ce. 
lar kind, which commonly recedes from 18 
center, as in winding from the vertex co 
to the baſe of a cone; and in Arcoiteaure, u 
the ſame, only it begins at the bottom, 3 
goes upwards, and ſo continually approaches 
the axis, ; 

SPIRE (S.) in Aecbitecture, is a ſteeple, dt 
that ariſes continually tapering, till it ws 


ing nature, and provokes urine, the taſte | 


in a point at the top. SpIRE 
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SPIRE 


the Hely 


mE (V.) o grow. up into a ſharp point like | 


of corn, &c. 5 wy 
SPIRIT (V.) to ſtir up, sxcite, or raiſe a re- 
ſolution, or courage in a * by proper 
encouragement, arguments, &c. 3 
SIR (S.) are tf ona reckoned of thre: 
ſorts ; thoſe in the brain are called the ani- 


mal pity thoſe in the heart the vital ſpirits, | 
and 


ofe in the liver the natural ſpirits; but 
others count but two ſorts, the animal, and 
the vital or natural, in the maſs of blood ; 
the animal ſpirits are a y fine,. thin li- 
quor, which diſtilling from the blopd in the 
outward or cortical ſubſtance of brain, 
are by a proper. ferment thereof exalted Into 
ſpirits, and thence through the niedullar ſub- 
ſtance of the brain are carried into the nerves 
and ſpinal marrow, by. which all actions of 


' ſenſe and motion are performed; the vital or] 


natural ſpirirs are the ſubtleſt parts of the 
| blood, which actuate and ferment it, and 
render it fit for nouriſhment ;_ in Chymuſtry, 
thoſeliquors which by diſtillation are rendered 
very thin and corruptible, and very efficaci- 
* ous, are alſo called ſpiriti, which are of three 
kinds, ſulphurous, acid, and ſalt z. the firſt, 
z they conſiſt of very oily particles, are eaſily 
inflammable, ſuch as ſpirit of wine, &c, the 
- acid conſiſt of acid particles, and water, as 
fpirit of vitriol, ſulphur, ſalt, c. and as 
loch are very corrofive to metals, &c, and, 
the third or ſaline ſpirits, conſiſt of a vola- 
tile falt and ſpirit, - as ſpirit of ſal armoniack, 
urine, ſoot, and the like; from theſe many 
compound ſpirits are made for various , uſes 


and purpoſes, .as aqua-fortis, ; . Kc. 


alſo when conſidered as intelligent beings, 
have various applications and meanings, 


. 
£2 


ſometimes fignifying the human ſoul, or that | 


indivifible being that actuates a human crea-, 
ture, and which in its' own nature is immor- 
tal, and conſequently rewardable or puniſh- 
able for whatever actions it does in this life, 
whether good or bad; ſometimes it. means 
the angels, good or bad, that are meſiengors, 
or executioners of the Almighty's will; and 
ometimes it means the imaginary beings 
that the enthuſiaſm or villainy of deſigning 
+ People have invented to frighten homeſt, 
well-meaning perſons with, and to drive 


ſell as preſervatives againſt ſuch miſchievous 
; beings as theſe are repreſented to be, &c. in 
| Scripture, Spirit, by way of eminence, means 

3hoſt,. &c. PE 

PPIRITUAL (A.) commonly means ſome- 
; thing relating to religion, or religious affairs, 

ſuch as a deyout or holy life, doctrine, con- 
templation, &c. alſo eccleſiaſtical or church 
preferments,. offices, &. 8 N 
PIRITUA/LITIES (s.) the honours, digni- 


aiſe from biſhopricks, c. 


them. into a ſuperſtitious yeneration for 
, Charms, prayers, &c, that ſome pretend to 


des, revenues, or profits that belong to, or 


8 P. 
- neſs, abſtractedneſs from ſecular common . 
matters of buſineſs, * DOSS OP 
SPVRITUALIZE (V.) to turn or convert any 
corporeal or corruptible matter into ſpirits z 
writer, in a myſtical ſenſ: br manner; to 
forſake the world, and become à very ftrict - 
devotee, always contemplating on the world 
to come, &. . 
SPV/RITUOUS (A.) ſtrong, briſk, full of ſpi- 
rits, lively, active, acute, &, _ 


out of, or through a ſmall tube, &. 
SPISSITY or SPVSSITUDE (S. thickn 
SPIT (V.) to throw or force the ſaliva or ſpit- 
tle out of one's mouth; alſo to draw meat, 
owls, &c. upon an iron inftrument, &c. to 
be turned before the fire, in order to be 
dreſſed or roaſted fit for eating. 
SPIT (S.) a long, thin piece of iron with a 
ſharp point, uſed by cooks to put throug 
their meat, fowls, &c. in order to be roafte 
before the fire; alſo the mock name for a 
—_—_ ſword, ſuch as gentlemen wear by their 
„ hy 
SPITE (s.) malice, hatred, ill-will, revenge, 
SPI/TEFUL (A.) envious, ill-natured, hating, 
revengeful, &c, *' 1” ras | 
SPI'TTER (S.) among the Hunters, is a rell 
male deer, about two years old, whoſe Horns 
| begin to grow up tharp-pointed, &c. 
SPFTTLE (S.) that infipid, white, thickith 
liquor that is ſeparated by the glands of the 
Jaws, and by proper paſſages flows into the 
mouth, and ſerves to moiſten both it and the 
gullet, and thereby aſſiſts in the chewing the 
food, and in ſome meaſure to digeſt and fer- 
ment it in the ſtomach allo it is ſometimes 
uſed to ſignify an hoſpital, or houſe of cha- 
| rity, for therelief of the poor, &c. 
SPLASH (V.) to daſh or throw water, &c. 
upon a perſon, place, or thing, | 
SPLA/SHY A) wet, dirty, watry, eafily 
daſhed or thrown up in ſmall parcels, by 
| walking, riding, Sc. | LE, 
SPLAY-FOO'TED (A.) whoſe heels inwalk- - 
ing almoſt meet, and whole toes are ata very 
great diftance from one another. | 
SPLEEN (S.) in a human ' Body, is the'recepta-. 
cle for the ſalt and earthy excrements of the 
blood, that there by the afliſtance of the 
animal ſpirits it may be volatilized, and re- 
turning again into the bl may aſſiſt in its, 
farther fermentation ; the Spleen conſiſts of 1 
great number of little bladders, between which 
the glands are ſcattered up and down, and 
' ſupply the place of veins ; it has likewiſe an 
artery, nerves,. and lymphatick veſſels; it is 
ſoft and viſcous, of a darkiſh red or livid co- 
| Jour, ſituate under the left ſhort ribs: it is 
alſo the name of a troubleſome diſtemper that 
induces or inclines a perſon to melancholy 5 


STYWLITY (S.) decem, ieliiouſ- © means hut 


it is alſo taken ſometimes in an ill ſenſe, and. 
means hatred,” malice, ill will, &c. $ 


„ 


alſo to expound or explain a paſſage in anß | 


SPIRT (V.) to ejeck or caft liquor with force” | 
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P e 9 as. 
SPLENDID (A.) wy, gorgeous, . WORTFUL (A.) inclined to play, fu © 
. ly, magnifi noble, grand, | whe .- | 
2 5 ws 31 : SPO'RTIVE ( J pleafing, divetting, Ee. ſhar 
SPLE!/NDIDNESS (S.) brightneſs, magnificent- | SPO/RTULA (S.) among the Nemam, was x SPRIC 
neſs, gloriouſneſs, gorgeouſneſs, &c. ſmall preſent of money, which with bread * 
SPLE/NDOUR (s.) brightneſs, grandeur, glo- || and wine was diftributed at certain fete fea 
PLENEMOR (A) bamberg, pecvih, | dole was frequently en in H n. . ev 
( A- 4 L ; 4 4 er med: + 
* —_— 4 troubled or affected | but the * a and other great men gute SPRIN 
with the ſpleen. . we ade | gold ones 3 Un conſuls gave alſo ſmall pocket. out 
SPLEN TS (S.) the thin pieces of board uſed by books of filrer or ivory, along with theſe out | 
ſurgeons to bind up a broken bone with; | h 5 Hue, in which were wrote their name, with 
alſo pieces of the bone itſelf, &c. . and theſe were called Ft. is to 
SPLICE (V.) to faſten the ends of ropes one | SPOT (S.) a blemiſh, irmperfetion, or fi, * 
into another, thereby to make one of two Ke. in à piece of filk, cloth, &c. alſo the or p 0 
or more by opening the firands of each, and}; name ef a doy, Ke. alſo the marks um 1 
working them one into another with a fid, | "playing cards, any 
&c. alſo the joining or piercing of maſts, SPOT 8 fignifies to ſmear, d:nb, 2 
yards, &c. when broke, &. in Gardening, p dirt, or ſoil kill, ſtuff, &c. and ſometimes to oo 0 
it is the grafting the top of one tree into the | weave, dye, ornament, paint, or print cal * 
ock of another by eutting them ſloping, lico, fill, Ruff, cards, &c; in ſmall dot a RIM 
and faſtening them together propetiy. | ſpots of various colours,” | | = 
SPLINTER (S.) a ſmall ſhiver of wo6d that SPO TLESS (A.) Without any blemifh, fan, 1 * 
is uſhally broke off by violence. | eftion, Kc. alſo harmlefs, innocent, » ; 
SPLIT (V.) to tear, cleave, or break aſunder AE (S.) ſometimes means an epithale on er, 
E 
OIL (V.) to rob, plunder, dam: 5 on or Triage itſel. | 
we 55 thing leſs, &0, e SPOUSE 8.) fometimes means the bride as : 
, (8) in Yar, is the goods or r e. N e bufband i routines the BY res 
taken by one party from the enemy of oppo- © bride, or wife, Es us he 
te party, when a conqueſt is made, ot vic- FSPOUT'(S.}a'trough, pipe, &c. for the on- ting 
tory gained, &c, ts dw veying water from the tops of houſes, &, 2 
SPOKES (S.) the ſeveral ſticks or timbers put in the Tyan Seas it is frequent to have ga a We 
into a wheel from the center to the circum- antities of water fall but of the clouds hoy 
ference or rim, to render it durable and ca- v into the ſea in the ſhape of a pillar 5 2 or 
Fable of bearing great weights, &. ſpout, in fach large quatitities as greatly . * Pr 5 
SPO'K ESMAN (S.) one who is the mouth or _ ſuch = as ate in or neat them, 92 * 
orator of or for a company, a pleader or de- b ar great ght and quantity of watt, the tig 4 
fender of the cauſe of another. i or their violent agitati the ſea, &c. mich, 
SPONDEE (S.) a foot in Lo EO 2 Kr or 3 A 4 _— 8 
* e a bien, a * inn" ; hay 
2 * compoſed of two Jong ſyll Bos the muſcles, by a fall or other accident, an 1 it is 
SPO/NSAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a which is commonly attended with great pa . "ip 5 
ſpouſe, betrothing or marriage. 3 in, and ſwelling of the parts N : with the”; 
ears ood er 57 * . — See ro Ken run much 
for another, a ſurety, godfather, &c, | | pinky | 
SPONTA/NEOUS (A.) independent, free, that | ture, and thereby rendeting them weak ad a 97 
acts or does of its own accord without com- incapable of performing ot W hath form or &. 
pulſion or reſtraint. 4 | WOT os | mT 8.) 8 re eatable * alp but when k 
N (S.) a hand inſtrument to up the her oj their Nin 
VIE — IF of liquor to eat with bread, |SPRA'WLING (S.) lying ftretched wrt Wo natural 
Kc. as milk, all ſorts of ſoops, pottages, | careleſs, negligent, ſſovenly manner, vi PRINKLE ( 
gruels, &c, 3 . | legs and arms r i * miſt like any ſort of I; 
r 
ip right before the wind without any fail, U rn, Occ: robe! | 
— 5 is done in violent ww wn the} 5 ſudden falling of any thing ano Watt ROUT . 
ro” hard labour is ren ere 10 W eak, : . ; | ike tre e's 
why muſt not be laid under the ſea; to SPREAD (V.) to extend or e ne to fon PROUTS? 55 
make her go the ſteadier it is uſual to ſet the] or cover cloth, leather, &c. with oin 


' fore-ſail, which is called ſpooning with the 


fore ſail. 


SPORT (S.) any ſort of play, paſtime, re- 


creation, or diverſion, &c. 


SPORT (V.) to amuſe or pleaſe ong's ſelf 1 
0. | 


mt game, diverſon, & 


bread with butter, ee. 
SPRIG (S.) a ſmall twig or branch of a plth 


| Rp 7 RUCE ( A ) 
tree, &c, with leaves on it. ) 1 
SPRY/GHTEINESS (s.) bridkneſs, rl 8) 6 ſho 
Wick, vigereuinel, c. Ro ( 


ier, a trouble 


PRINGY (A.) ſuch bodies as have their 


4pRIGHTLY (A.) lively, briſk, airy, gay, 

' ſharp, or quick, &c, : 95 

ePRIGHTS (S.) imaginary phantoms, ſpirits, 
hobzoblins, &c. alfo arrows formerly uſed in 
ſea-fohts, which being thot out of muſkets 
would go through planks that bullets would 


Ot. "IEP - 
SPRING (v.) to come from, iſſue, or ariſe 
out of, like water, &c, to ſprout or ſhoot 
out like plants, &c. alſo to jump or leap 
with great agility, &c. among the Sailort, it 


or pheaſant. 
ns between her timbers at the bottom, 


and ſo lets in the ſea, which is ſometimes 
occaſioned by the bulging againft a rock, and 


ſometimes by being violently tumbled about 


in the ſea by ſtorms, &c. 


> rt 4 4 127 1 
PRING (S.) ſometimes fignifies a fountain orf ern 
| — i i . SPUNGE (V.) to wet or waſh any thing with 


place where water ariſes ;, ſon | 
ſon of the year that immediately follows 


winter, and inf which nature ſeems as if it 


was new raiſed or born, by the ſprouts of 
the trees, plants, flowers, &c. ſometimes it 
means a e of ſteel ſo tempered, that it 
retains an elaſtick virtue or power to return 


to its own form, when left at liberty, &c. | 


2 the origin, beginning, or cauſe of any 
ng. wy NN 
Spring Arbour, in Watchmaking, is a ſtud 
of ſteel, braſs; or iron, about which the 
| tering, or cauſe of motion is. wound, 
Spring Box, the box or caſe that in a 
watch covers or incloſes the ſpring. 


the tides begins to lift and grow bigger 
which is uſually three days before the Fall 
and change of the moon, and three days 
aſter it is at the higheſt, at which time the 


. water in the ſea or rivers doth high or riſe | 


moſt with the flood, and low: or fall moſt 
with the ebb; at theſe times the tides. alſo 
run much ſtronger and ſwifter than in the 


neaps. 


form ar figure changed by any preſſure, &c. 


but when that is off reſtore themſelves to | 


their natural ſhape ; this is alſo called elaſti- 
eity . + 70 | 
PRINKLE (V.) to wet lightly with drops of 
any fort of liquor, &c. | 
PRINKLING 
lghtly throwing water, &c. on any thing. 
Four (V.) to bud, ſhcot, or put forth 
like trees, plants, &c, "41 
PROUTS (S.] the ſhoots. or young ſprigs of 
trees, alſo a ſort of boiling herb or plant, 
eat with bacon or fat Pack, Ke. | 
8005 (A.) neat, fine, beauiſh, Kc. 
D (S.) a ſhort, worthleſs Knife J alſo a di- 
minutive perſon, MISTY , 
VME (V.) to froth or foam like boiling wa- 
ier, a troubled ſea, cc. | 


is to ſplit or crack the maſts in a ftorm, c. 
- among the Forplers, it is to raife a partridge | 


(S.) wetting with drops or 


V 1 
spukt (S.) froth, foam ; the waſte or Lund 
of gold, ſilver, c. 33 
SPUNGE (S.) is a fort of ſea muſhroom, or 
fungus, growing upon rocks near the team 
ſhore, &c, in Farriery, it is that part of 3 
horſe's ſhoe next to the heel; and in Gun- 
nery, it is a rammer or ſtick with a piece of 
lamb's {kin, dipped in water, at the- end of 
it, to ſcour great guns with after their being 
diſcharged, and before their lo Again 3 
in Fireworks, they are made of large muſh- 
rooms or fungous excreſcencies that gro on 
large old trees, which are firſt cleanſed in 
water, and then boiled, beaten and dried, 
then put into a ſtrong lye made of ſaltyetre, 
and afterwards dried in a ſlack oven; this 
makes what is called the black match or tin - 
der, that immediately takes fire upon ſtrik - 
ing a flint and ſteel together; in Baking; the 
dough laid for the yeaſt to make it riſe is 
called the ſpunge, &c, _ ; 


a ſpunge, Sc. to clean a cannon. or great 
gun; alſo to eat or drink at another man's 
| coſt or expence. 3 
SPU!NGINESS (S.) any thing that is of a ſoft 
porous quality, as new btead, &cc. 
 SPU!NGING=HOUSE (S.) an alehonſe, g. 
where perſons that are arreſted for debt are 
5 frequently carried inſtead of the gaol, and 
| Where, under the pretence of better uſage, 
| they are run to extravagant charges for eating, 
| drinking, &c. 16? 1254: p002 
SPU!NGY (A.) hollow, porous, capable of 
ſucking in, or containing much moiſture, &c. 


q 


| Cloſer together. ef RS ids 

SPUN-Y ARN (S.) among the Sailors, is xape= 
yarn, the end fcraped thin, and ſo ſpun or 
wove one to the end of another, with a 
winch, and ſo made as long as occaſion re- 
quires; with this they alſo ſerve ſome of 
the ropes, &c. to preſerve them from gall- 


* 


in; Ke, » | Ap ent 4s 
SPUR (S.) an inhrument vf iron with ſeveral 
ſharp points, where with the rider pricks the 
horſe's ſides to make him go on briſkly, for 
which purpoſe it is faſtened to the rider 2 
heels. | 
call upon, encourage, &c. 3 
SPURGE (S.) an herb or plant, the juice 
whereof is of ſo hot and corroding -a na- 
ture, that being dropped upon warts its eats 
them up. ien SHARE 45 oo 
SPU'RIOUS (A.) ſalſe, counterfeit, pretended, 
of a baſtard race or kind, c. 
SPU'RIQUSNESS (S.) baſeneſs of birth, coun- 
terfeitedneſs, a pretended imitation inſtead of 
the real thing. 5 
pern (S.) in Ship-bui/ding, are the 
2 


holes or ſpaces between the futtocks or rungs 
by the ſhip's ſides, afore and aft, above and 


below. £12243 ig 23a 
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I | or of being ſqueezed or compreſſed much 
Spring Tide, when after the dead neap | TP 


SPUR (V.) to excite, ſtir up, puſh forward, | 
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SPLENDID (A.) gay, gorgeout, glotious, | PO/RTFUL, (A.) inclined ts ply, ff & * 
ſtately, magnificent, noble, grand, ſhining, | pleaſed with ſports, _ | 
&c, 3 SPORTIVE (A.) pleaſing, divefting, &c, ſhar 
SPLE/WNDIDNESS (S,) brightneſs, magnificent- | SPO/RTULA (S.) among the Romans, vat 17 
neſs, gloriouſneſs, r = * mall, 1 75 HP . vith bra 5 5 
neſs, glor nfs kong | el a 
n = * a, date whe en e i. rng ers 
LENETICK (A.) humonrſome, pet lole was frequently given in filver me: 
ns i - fy troubled of fects | but the 3 and other great men gave SPRIN 
3 8 * | old anes; conſuls gave alſo ſmall pocket. : = : 
| SPLENTS (S.] the thin pieces of board uſed by von of filver or ivory, along with theſe wed 
ſurgeons to bind up a broken bone with; Hurti, , in which were wrote their names, Mi a 
alſo pieces of the bone itſelf, &. [And theſe were — Fafti. ; | 4 6 
SPLICE eee ends Of eee e eee, or th _ 
into another, thereby to make one of two Er. in Fo Piece of filk, cloth, &c. alſo the pa 
or more by opening the ſtrands of each, and] name of a dog, Ke. alſo the marks upon ny 
working them one into another with a fid, 1 N cards. n = 0 
&c. alſo the joining or piercing of maſts, | SPOT Ie an fignlfies to near dil, e 
yards, &c. when broke, &. in Gardening, dirt, or foil filk, ſtuff, &c. and ſometimes to ee 
it is the grafting the top of one tree into the] | weave, dye, ornament, Paint, or print cil- wry 
Rock. of another by eutfing them ſioping, ico, fille, Ruff, cards, Kc. in fall dot RG 
e ne nw, u 
'NTER (5.) en thifer of wobd that SEL TLESSTA'Y without dry blemifh, tak E 
is uſhally broke off by —_— And r 68. 7 COD . + > Git winter, 
·.„ 1 | hams orwedin-og an omni 
(V. 0 rob lunder, dam: „hurt, or contr or c ebration o a marriage it . R 
wee 1 thing ulklels, Sc. 1 SPOUSE (.) fometimes me: the bride. eee l 
n. ($:).in n is the en e. " wrodiny of abend; and fornetimes th 1 
taken by one party from the enem or oppo- „ 14 Es a ee Ub the 
te party, when a conqueſt is made, or vic- FSPOUT (s.) a trough, pipe, &c. for the cn thing 
5 ained, &c. A veying water from the tops of hotiſer, &. Fg 
Ports (S. the ſeveral ticks or timbers put | in the Nan Sear it is frequent to have great oF re . 
into a wheel from the center to the citcuth- antities of water fall out of the =_ hs be 
ference or rim, to render it durable and ca- y into the ſea in the ſhape uf 2 pl a [> 
Fable of bearing great weights, Ke. Heut, 2 koi large quantities > N watch cov 
PO'KESMAN (S.) one who is the mouth or endanger: uch ſhips as att in tow 4 e 
orator of or for a company, a pleader or de- by their great weight 8 ö the tiges 
fender of the cauſe of another. 5 or their gn agitating the 3 We which' n 
SPONNDEE (S.) a foot in Latin or Geek verſe, SPRAIN or STRAIN (8 ) a danke * 
chat is compoſed of two Jong. ſyNables, as fon, 5 fall or other accident, al {Af it is - 
ar Pn | : wi the muſcles, by a fall or other - ur My bg 
SPO/NSAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a which is . N — og pay od a 
ſpouſe, betrothing or marriage, RO in, and Ing 0: en Gee is wich the eh 
5 ec 3 &e Rs 5 L 99 — 1 run much { 
other, a ſu „ Sodtather, . e | 1 nes. 
aT d (A.) independent, free, that] ture, and thereby worn * and RI NO ; 
acts or does of its own accord without com- incapable of performing — 5 * bed form or Ks 
r eee Be 
.) a hand i to Pl — ; IJ f er nat 
SP Fa pou Fer of liquor to eat with bread, |SPRA'WLING (S.) lying ftretched — dtp. ural 
Kc. as milk, all forts of ſoops, pottages, | careleſs, negligent, ſſovenly manner, PRINKLE (1 
gruels, &c, _ 78 Ws eres and arms 3 „ Fatry mist Lie any fort of 1; 
SPOON (V.) among the N is to +* | op — — * wy on y | 1 8 
ip right before the wind without any fail, | U oces ebtly throw: 
ar is done in violent in La! 22 * 5 the ſudden falling of any thing into watt | our 5 q 
hard labour is rendered ſo weak, hun 3 e trees, pi 
. not be laid under the ſea; to SPREAD (v.) to extend ord eb = RouTs! 6. 
make her go the ſteadier it is uſual to ſet the] or cover cloth, leather, &c. 


fore-ſail, which is called ſpooning with the 


fore-ſail, 


SPORT (S.) any ſort of play, paſtim ne, re- 


creation, or diverſion, &c. 


SPORT (V.) to amuſe or pleaſe ong's folf 1 


bread with butter, c. 


SPRIG (s.) a ſmall twig or branch of  plath 


| CE (A, )n 
&c, with leaves on I. 
SPRYGHTLINESS (S.) briſkneſs, Krelindy S, 
weben wee 86 dee cy. 
: 855 5 > A troubleq 


8 p t 


ſhar or quick, Ec. 


l lea behts, which being ſhot out of muſkets 
8 would go through planks that bullets would 
T | not, YE FB ; | 

5 SpRINC (V.) to come from, iſſue, or ariſe 
1 out of, like water, &c. to ſprout or ſhi 
< out like plants, &c. alſo to jump or leap 
1 with great agility, &c. among the Sailort, it 
4 is to ſplit or crack the maſts in a ftorm, &c, | 
; -- among the Foewlers, it is to raife a partridge | 
* or pheaſant. CRT dE 
ke To foring @ leak at Sea, is when a ſhip | 
Is ns between her timbers at the bottom, | 

and fo lets in the ſea, which is ſometimes | 

oh, occaſioned by the bulging againſt a rock, and 
5 ſometimes by being violently tumbled about 
cl. in the ſea by ſtorme, &c 
15 $PRING (S.) ſometimes ſignifies a fountain or 
10 place where water ariſes; ſometimes the ſea- 
3 ſon of the year that immediately follows 
bro winter, and in which nature ſeems as if it | 

the was new raiſed or born, by the ſprouts of 
0 the trees, plants, flowers, &c. ſometimes it 

yi means a piece of ſteel fo tempered, that it 
** retains an elaſtick virtue or power to return 
Hi. to its own form, when left at liberty, &c. 
0 2 the origin, beginning, or cauſe of any 
1 Spring Arbour, in Watchmaking, is a ſtud 
Lin ef ſteel, braſs; or iron, about Which the 
ta b ſpring, or cauſe of motion is wound. 
ths Spring Bex, the box or caſe that in a 
95 | watch covers or incloſes the ſpring. 
* Spring Tide, when after the dead neap | 

the tides begins to lift and grow bigger 

_ which is uſually three days before the full 
pany and change of the moon, and three days 
I pr aſter it is at the higheſt, at which time the 
1 a . water in the ſea or rivers doth high or riſe | 

= moſt with the flood, and low or fall mo#t | 
wy” with the ebb.z. at theſe times tke tides. alſo | 
"al "1 run much ſtranger and ſwifter than in the 
neaps, 33 
EY PRINGY (A.) ſuch bodies as have their 
a ſpeci form or figure changed by any preſſure, &c, 

but when that is off reſtore themſelves to | 
mr their natural ſhape z this is alſo called elaſti- 

1 city. "y £ 
thei PRUNKLE (V.) to wet lightly with drops of 
mitt tke any fort of liquor, &c. 1 
roned' by AINKLIN x (S.) wetting with drops or 
to wilth lightly throwing water, &c. on any thing. 

i ROUT (V.) to bud, ſheot,, or put forth 

io finer like trees, plants, &c. 41 

-intmebl ROUTS (S.) the ſhoots. or young ſprigs of 
trees, alſo a fort of boiling berb or plant, 

Fa plat eat with bacon or fat pork, &c. 


1 72 (A.) neat, fine, beauiſh, &c. 

D (.) a ſhort, worthleſs knife 3 alſo a di- 
minutive perſon, 96; ©, ay 5 
VME (v.) to froth or foam like boiling wa- 
ter, a troubled ſea, &c. : i 


ePRYGHTLY (A.) lively, briſk, airy, gay, 


SPRIGHTS (S.) imaginary phantoms, ſpirits, 
hoboblins, Kc. alſo arrows formerly uſed in 


p 


| 
| 


WWW 
SPUME (S.) froth, foam ; the waſte or Kuni 
of gold, ſilver, &c, 6 
SPUNGE (S.) is a fort of ſea muſhroom, or 
fungus, growing upon rocks near 8 
ſhore, &c, in Farriery, it is that part of 3 
horſe's ſhoe next to the heel; and in Gun- 
„it is a rammer or ftick with a piece of 
lamb's ſkin, dipped in water, at the*end-of 
it, to ſcour great guns with. after their being 
diſcharged, and before their loading again 3 
in Fireworks, they are made of large muſh- 
rooms or fungous excreſcencies that grow-on 
large old trees, which are firſt cleanſed in 
water, and then boiled, beaten. and dried, 
then put into a ftrong lye made of faltpetre, 
and afterwards dried in a flack oven; this 
makes what is called the black match or tin - 
der, that immediately takes fire upon ftrik - 
ing a flint and ſteel together; in Baking; the 
douzh laid for the yeaſt to make it riſe is 
called the ſpunge, ec. 
SPUNGE (V.) to wet or waſh any thing with 
a ſpunge, Ec. to clean a cannon. or great 
gun; alſo to eat or drink at another man's 
coft or expence, 1 ay one ls, 0 
SPU'NGINESS (S.) any thing that is of. a ſoft 
| porous quality, as new bread, & . 
SPUNOING-HOUSE (S.) an alehonſe, &c, 
| where perſons that are arreſted for debt are 
frequently carried inſtead of the gaol, and 
| Where, under the pretence of better uſage, 
| they are run to extravagant charges for cating, 
| drinking, &c. JETS ETTE 
SPU!NGY (A.) hollow, porous, capable of 
ſucking in, or containing much moiſture, &c. 
or of being ſqueezed or compreſſed much 
cloſer together. ions ie ads 
SPUN-Y ARN (S.) among the Sa:lors,. is rope- 
yarn, the end ſcraped thin, and ſo ſpun or 
wove one to the end of another, with a 


quires; with this they alſo ſerve ſome of 
the ropes, &c. to preſerve them from gall- 


ing, Ko. ö 


SPUR (S.) an inhrument vf iron with ſeveral 


ſharp points, wherewith the rider pricks the 
horſe's fides to make him go on briſkly, for 
which purpoſe it is faſtened to the rider's 
heels. | 
SPUR (V.) to excite, ſtir up, puſh 
call upon, encourage, &c. 3 
SPURGE (S.) an herb or plant, the juice 
whereof is of ſo hot and corroding -a na- 
ture, that being dropped upon warts its eats 
them. r er f e un 
SPU'RIOUS (A.) falſe, counterfeit, pretended, 
of a baſtard race or kind, cc. | 
SPU'RIQUSNESS (S.) baſeneſs of birth, coun- 
terfeitedneſs, a pretended imitation inſtead of 
the real thing. 1 
SPU'RKETS (S.) in Ship-bui/ding, are the 
holes or ſpaces between the futtocks or rungs 
by the ſhip's ſides, afore and aft, above and 


below. ; bir rad 
DÞdda SPURN 


| 


winch, and ſo made as long as occaſion re- 


forward, 
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SPURN (V.) to diſdain, ſcorn, kick at, rebel 


4 ſqualid.” 5 a 


againſt, &c. 
SPURT or SPIRT (S.) a ſudden fit or action, 
a doing any thing all of à ſudden, and the 
growing tired of it immediately after, &c. 
SPURT or SPIRT (V.) to caft or eject pater 
out of the mouth with a ſmall thin ſtyeam, 


ec. 

SPY (S.) one ſet to watch the motions of 

an army, or get intelligence of its deſign, 
ſtrength, &c, or to go up and down a na- 

tion or people, to hear and ſee their inclina- 

tions, actions, &c, 8 

SPY (V.) to diſcover, find out, or fee at a diſ- 
tance, by earneſtly looking for or after. 

SQUAB (S.) a cuthion, bolſter, &c. commonly 
ſtuffed and quilted to lie flat in a window 


s 


graſs, Kc. ſuch as Hanover- Square, Coſchn. 


Square, Sc. in which, generally ſpeaking, 


people of the firſt rank and quality live; the 
Romans had ſeveral of them for publick buf. 
neſs, as that built by Auguſtus, where they 
met to conſult about war or peace, and tg 
adjuſt the ſolemnity of a triumph, the gene- 
rals bringing thither the ſtandards they ha 
taken from the enemy; here Mars had 2 
temple, and here they ſometimes had cha- 
riot-racing, and other publick diverſions, 
Hollow Square, troops drawn up with an 


empty ſpace in the middle for the colour, 
drums, and baggage, covered every way 


with pikes to keep off horſes, &c. 
Long Square, in Carpentry, Maſenry, Fe, i 
the fame with parallelogram in Geometry, 


»* ſeat, upon a couch, Kc. alſo any perſon that | SQUA/RENESS (S.) the quality of a bod), 


is very fat and nnweildy. 


whoſe fides are even, ſtraight, and ſquare. 


JA'BBLE'(S.) a wrangle, quarrel, diſpute, BET NUMBER (S.) in Arithmetich, is 
| t 


difference, &c. 
SQUA'DRON (S.) in an Amy, is a body of 


e product of any number multiplied into 
itſelf, | 


' Horſe of an uncertain number, commonly} SQU A'RE-ROOT (S.) a number which mul. 


between one and two hundred men, more or 
les, as occaſion may require, or the diſere- 


tiplied into itſelf produces the original num- 
ber from which it was extracted or drawn. 


tion of the general judges convenient; at] SQUA/RING (S.) in Matbematicls, is the 


Sea, it alſo conſiſts of an uncertain number 
of ſhips of war, as the occaſion may require. | 


making a ſquare equal to ſome other figur 
given, | 


UATID (A.) deformed,” i l- ſavoured, &c. | SQUASH (V.) to maſh, bruiſe, or ſqueeze 


aſſo dirty, filthy, naſty, &c, among the 


any thing flat, as boiled apples, turnips, &. 


Flori/*s,” tho e leaves whoſe colours do not | SQUAT (V.) to fall down ſuddenly, and ft 


look bright, clear, and lively, are called 


SQUALL or SQUAWL (V.) to ſeream, cry 
or roar out ſuddenly, Ike a modeſt girl with 
whom ſomebody offers to act rudely, c. 

SQUALL (S.) at Sea, is a ſudden and violent 
blaſt of wind, ſhower of rain, &c. that is but 
of ſhort continuance, | 

JA!NNDER (V.) to laviſh or ſpend money, 

time, &c. very idly, extravagantly, &c. 

SQUA'NDERER (S.) a ſpendthrift, a fooliſh, 
idle, extravagant perſon, one who knows 
not the true uſe or value either of money or 
time, &c. > FOO 

SQUARE (S.) a geometrical figure compoſed 
of four equal ſides that ſtand perpendicularly J 
upon the points or extremities of each other, 

ſo that the boundary lincs are parallel each 
to its oppoſite ſide, and the angles are all 
right; alſo an inſtrument uſed by maſons, | 
carpenters, &c. conſiſting of half a ſquare or 
two ſides, let perpendicularly one into ano- 
ther, which being applied to the fide of a 
ſtone, piece of timber, &c. will immediately 
ſnew whether it be ſtraight or ſyuare, c. 
in A/rolopy, it is an aſpect where two pla- 
nets are go degrees diſtant, and deemed un- 

"= fortunate, &c. in Building, it is a large area 
of ground, whereon four rows or fides of 
houſes are built, which commonly have a 
garden, or walking place for the diverſion 

and entertainment of the inhabitants in the 

middle, railed in to keep off horſes, &c. or- 


or ſupport one's ſelf upon one's knees only, 

having the buttocks hanging lower down th 

the knees. 

SQUEAK or SQUEEK. (V.) to cry out, 

make a ſudden or ſhrill noiſe ; alto to confel 

or declare how far myſelf or any. one elt 

was concerned in a plot, conſpiracy, &t. 

SQUEA/MISH (A.) ready to vomit, heave, a 

iſcharge one's ſtomach of food, liquor, le, 
one of a very tender or weak ſtomadd, 

&c. 

SQUEEZE (V.) to preſs or graſp cloſe tog 

ther. 

SQUIB (S.) a, ſmall fort of fire work, m 
times called ſerpents, and made of pode, 
charcoal, &c. pounded and rammed 1nto 3 
quill, reed, hollow tube of paper, &c. 

SQUILLS (S.) fea onions that grow in Sat 
and other parts, and uſed medicinally 
colds, coughs, and ſundry obſtructions 
good effect, 

RY (S.) a troubleſome diſeaſe calc 

e quinſey, which principally ſettles in ; 
about the throat, occaſioning ſwelling 1 
inflammations to that degree, that ſome- 
times the patient can neither ſwallow nut 
breath. * Se 

SQUINT (V.) to look awry with ) 

1 ul . diſtorted at leaſt to affe 
ance. 

SQUIRE (S.) the next degree of honour 
Tow a knight, a title now commonl} * 
to all juſtices of the peace, count? FY 


men, &c. | SQURT 


- 4 


namented with trees and parterres cut in the | 
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SQ 


OS 


SFA 


$(UIRT (8. ) an inſtrument to throw dut wa- 


ter with a conſiderable force, which in Phy- 


Ack is called a Fringe, uſed to inject lotions | 


into wounds, ulcers, &c. 


SQUIRT (V.) to force water out of the mouth 
** the teeth or lips drawn together, or 
through any ſmall tube, & c. 5 
STAB (V.) to 3 or thruſt a ſword, knife, 
Kc. into a perſon, "Os 
STAB (S.) 3 occaſioned by thruſting a 
ſword, knife, &c. into a perſon. | 
STABILITY or STA'BLENESS (S.) the firm- 
neſs, unmoveableneſs, conſtancy, or fixed- 
neſs of any thing. | h 
STA'BLE (A) firm, reſolute, fixed, ſure, laſt- 
ing, durable, Kc. VE 
STABLE (S.) a receptacle for horſes, furniſhed 
with proper apartments to contain their 
food, &c. ER rip 
STACCA/TO (S.) in Maſel, is when the 


players ſtrike the ftrings very ſmart and diſ- 


tin, 


STACK (S.) a large pile of corn, hay, wood, 


&c. 22 3 | 
STACK (v.) to lay or pile up wood, hay, 


corn, in large and cloſe heaps. 


STADorSTA/DT-HOLDER (S.) the ſupream 
or principal magiſtrate in the Netherlands, | 
or United Provinces, commonly called Hel- 


land, 


STA'DIUM (S.) a Roman meaſure of length, 


and much the ſame with our furlong ; and 


ſometimes it means a place where publick | 


_ exerciſes of ſtrength, agility, or manhood, 
were performed, ſuch as races, wreſtling, &c. 
marked or divided into ſeveral lengths. or 
diſtances, with ſeats or reſting- places at the 
end, ſome of the racers running but one, 


others two furlongs or ſtadiums, Sc. accord- | 
STAGE (S.) ſometimes fignifies the ſeveral 


ing to their ability and ſtrength, 

STAFF (S.) a cane or ſtick to walk with, to] 
ſupport the weak, and help the blind and 
lame, &c, ſometimes it means the long pole 
or ſtick, at the end whereof an iron head, 
&, 1s fixed, to make the inſtrument called 
a javelin, a ſpear, a pike, &c, alſo in Ca- 
nien, that tree, &c, to which the colours 
are faſtened, is called the flag-/aff-; and in | 
Patty, it is a ſet number of lines; and in 

| "a Church Pſalms, it is two verſes or eight 
nes. ; 

TA FFORD (S.) in Staffordſhire, was for- 
merly a city, but is now only an ancient, 
vell-built, borough- town, pleaſantly, but 
lowly ſeated on the river Sov, over which 

Va good bridge; it is very much increaſed 
of late years, by reaſon of the clothing trade 

that is carried on here, and its being the 

county-town, where the aſſizes are held; it 

u governed by a mayor, recorder, town- 

clerk, two :erjeants at mace, &c. it ſends 

two membes to parliament, and retaias the 

1 cuſtom called Borough Engliſh, viz. 

that the youngeſt ſon inherits the lands with - 


STA 


a free-ſchool, and a fine ſquare market-place, 
where ſtands the ſhire-hall; the ftreets are 
large, paved, and well-ordered.; ,diſtant from 


miles. | 
STA'FFORDSHIRE (s.) is fituate much about 


in a. triangular point, where three ſtones 
are pitched for the boundaries of theſe coun- 
ties, it is parted from Derbyſhire on the eaſt 
with the Doxwe and the Trent; the ſouth is 
bounced with Warwickſpire and 5 xg 
fire; and the weſt butteth againſt Shrop 
fire; it is in the form of a lozenge, being 
pointed at both ends, and broadeſt in the 
middle; from north to ſouth 44 miles long, 
and from eaſt to weſt 27 miles broad, and 
140 miles in circumference; the air is good, 
and very healthful, but very ſharp in the 
north and moor-land, where the ſnow lieth 
long, and the wind bloweth cold ; the foil, 
in thoſe parts, is barren of corn, or good 
graſs, but yields iron, copper, and coal- 
mines, and alſo lead and alabaſter; the mid- 
dle is more level and woody; but the ſouth 
is very plenteous, both in corn and paſtu- 
rage; the river Trent, which is exceeding full 
of various excellent ſort of fiſh, watering 
this county, keeps it always green, and if 
it overflows the meadows in the. month of 
April, renders them exceeding fruitful alt 
the year after; it has 18 market-towns, 1 50 
pariſhes, . 24,000 houſes, and about 390,000 
inhabitants. | | | 
STAGG (S.) a red male deer of five years old; 
emblematica'ly, it ſometimes ſignifies fear, 
and at other times ſwiftneſs, &c. 


diſtances à journey is divided into for the 
eaſe and accommodation of the traveller 
ſometimes that part of a theatre where the 
actors exhibit the play; alſo any place ad- 
vanced or Taifgd above the ground with a 
floor of boards, &c. for the conveniency of 
prize fighters, mountebanks, tumblers, &c, 
to ſhew their dexterity, 


ſon of ſtrong liquors affecting the head, &c. 
alſo to be wavering or doubtful what to do, 
to be irreſolute or unfixed in a man's prin- 
ciples, &c. 
STAGG ERS (S.) a diſeaſe in horſes, much 
like the vertigo in men. 

STA'GIRiTE (S.) the famous philoſopher 
Ariſtotle, to called from Stagita, a town in 
Macedonta, the place of his nativity. 

STA“ GNANT (A.) ſtanding, without motion, 
like water that has no courſe to run off, as 
in pools, &c, . 
STA'GNATE (V.) to ſtop a thing in motion, 
to ſtand ſtill, to want freedom of motion, 
like the blood when coagulated, &c. 


in tue Ubertics of the town, if the father 


D dd 3 STAD 


dies inteſtate; it has two handſome churches | 


Lenden 106 computed, and 135 meaſured” 


the middle of England, is bounded on tha 
north with Derby/hire and Cheſhire, and that 


STA GC ER (V.) to reel to and fro, by rea 
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STAID- (A.) ſober, grave, ſedate, wiſe, 
© thoughtful, in carries ge and behaviour, 
STAIN (S.) a ſpot, mark, or blemiſh in cloth, 

ME, e,, 

STAIN (V.) to ze or paint with various co- 

*"Jours ; alfo to ſpot, ſmear, ſpoil, or daub a 

curious filk, cloth, &c. alſo to blemiſh or 
hurt a perſon's character. #, 

STAINS or STANES (S.) in Middleſex, a 
pretty large town, pleaſantly built on the 
fide of the Thames, over which it hath a 

wooden bridge; the market is weekly on 


vo 


Friday; it is governed by two conſtables and | 


four headboroughs, and being a lordſhip be- 
longing to the crown, the officers are ap- 
pointed by his majeſty's ſteward ; diſtant from 
| 3 15 computed, and 19 meaſured miles. 
STAIRS (S.) regular ſteps made in a building 
to aſcend or deſcend by, | 
STAKE (3.) ſometimes means a ſmith's anvil 
or thick iron, that he hammers his work. 
on; ſometimes a thick ſtick in a hedge to 
faſten the twigs to, &c, ſometimes a pledge, 
or ſum of money put down to be played for 


at ſome game, &c, or upon account of a | 


wager, Kc. alſo a ſmall ſlice of meat to be 


broiled before, or an the fire, when a per- | 
till a regular joint | 


fon cannot or will not tay 
s boiled or roaſted, &c. 
STAKE (V.) to pledge or put down money, 
or any other valuable matter, to be played 
for at ſome game, &c. alſo to hazard or 
venture any thing, &c, 9 rs | 
STALE (A.) any thing that is not freſh, new, 


*i4 


or fit for uſe, as bread or meat unſalted, | 


that has been kept eight or ten days, more 
or leſs, &c, old news, &c. beer, wine, &c. 

That is growing eager, &c, 

STALE 

.__ horſes, 

STALE (V.) to void urine, to piſs, &c. 

STALK (S.) the ftem or trunk of a tree, 

flower, plant, &c. that immediately receives 
the nouriſhment from the root, and diffuſes 
it to all the parts, branches, flowers, or fruit 

* thereof, : | 

STALK (V.) to walk along in a flow or ma- 
jeſtick manner. 

STA/LKING-HORSE (S.) a horſe bred up for 
game, to go a fowling, &c. alſo any one 
that is abſolutely at the command of ano- 
ther, &c. | 

STALL (S.) a ſmall room, ſhop, or place for 
one perſon only in a fair, but moſt com- 
monly under a window, &c. of a houſe for 
a taylor, cobler, &c. to work in; alſo the place 
appointed for each perſon belonging to the 
knights of the garter at their creation, &c. 

. alſo a place ina ſtable to fat oxen, horſes, & c. 

STALL (V.) to overfeed, to make fat, to 
+ - 

STA'LLAGE' (S.) the rent or money paid for 
the uſe of a ſtall in a fair, market, inn, &c. 

STA'/LLED (A.) fatted up fer the market, 
over-fed or ſtuffed ; alſo ſurfeited, or made 


(S.) the. urine of cattle,. eſpecially of | 


-4 


STA 
to Ioath any particular food, b "tal 
ED of x 1 7 eating tog 
STA'LLION (S.) a ſtone-horſe kept for breed. 
17 alſo a man that pretends N cen 
lities in generation- work. 
STA MFORD (S.) in Lincolnſhire, is a very 
ancient town, | pe" in anangle of the conn. 
ty, juſt upon the edge of Lincolnſhire, Nee. 
thamptonſhire, and Rutlandſpire; about 1500 
years ago it was burnt down by the Dare, 
it being then a flouriſhing city; after which 
it was again handfomely rebuilt, and in Ed. 
ward III'ds time it was alſo an univerſity, 
the remains of two colleges being fill to he 
ſeen ; it is at preſent a fair, well-built, and 
wealthy town, conſiſting of ſeveral fireets, 
in which are ſix pariſhes 3 it is governed by 
a mayor, aldermen, recorder, and common- 
council; it is a borough-town that boaſts 
4 privileges, ſuch as ſending two mem- 
ers to parliament, of being freed from tie 
ſheriff*s juriſdiftion, and from being impan- 
elled on juries out of the town, to have the 
return of all writs, to be freed from all lod 
Banne and their muſters, and of having 
the militia of the town commanded by their 
own afficers, the mayor being the king's lod 
lieutenant, and immediately under his maje- 
ſty's command, and to be eſteemed (within 
the liberties and juriſdiction of the town) tho 
ſecond man in the kingdom; all theſe priv- 
leges, and many more, were confirmed to 
them by charter granted by Edward IV, 
anno 1461; it has a very fine ſtone bridgs, 
conſiſting of five arches, over the river N- 
land, which is now made navigable, and oc- 
caſions a good trade, eſpecially in malt and 
free-ſtone ; the town hall is in the upper 
part of the gate at the end of the bridge; 
there are two weekly markets on Monday and 
Friday; here is one remarkable cuſtom her, 
viz. that the younger ſons inherit what land 
| and tenements the fathers dying inteſtyte hat 
poſſed in this manor ; diſtant, from Lo 
69 computed, and 83 meaſured miles. 
STAMINA (S.) with tne Floriſts, are thoſe 
fine threads or hairs that grow up in tbe i. 
fide of the flowers encompaſſing the piſtl 
and which have the apices growing on tit 
tops of ends, - 
STA'MMEL or STRA/MMEL (S.) 2 ly 
flouncing mare, or oyer-grown robuſt wench, 
STA'MMER (V.) to heſitate, faulter, or fu 
ter in one's ſpeech. ' 
STA/MMERER (S.) a ſtutterer or faulter il 
his ſpeech. a 
STA'MMERING 


— 


60 heſitating, faultering c 
ſtuttering in ſpeech. © | " 
STAMP (V.) to ſtrike or beat the ground 


| on e's foot ; alſo to pound, ny : 10 | 


any thing to pieces in a mill, : 
impreſs or make a mark with a ſea], by” 
mer, &c, upon any thing, to know * 
tinguiſh it from all others of the ſame Nu 
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STAMP (s.) 4 noiſe or blow given upon the STANNARIES (S.) thoſe mines or placed 


„ floor, &c, with one's foot, ſometimes as af where tin is dug, which in England is prin- 


STA 


of rage, anger, .&c. ſometimes as af cipally in the county of Cormpall. 
token E, , 57 Ap 1 


fignal for a ſervant, &c, alſo a mark or cha- 
racer made upon a ſeal, hammer, marking- 
iron, Sc. for various purpoſes ; alſo the im- 


preſſed mark itſelf, &c, 


ON (S.) in 


whoſe market is weekly on Monday; dif- 
tant from London 108 computed, and 130 


meaſured miles. 


STANCH (V.) to top a flux of blood, Ce. STA NZA (S.] a particular ſet of lines in 


alſo to ceaſe flowing, running, &c. 


STANCH (A.) ftedfaſt, true-hearted, tho- 


rough 11 „ good, firm, &c. 
STANC f 
ort the waſte trees in ſhips, 
in houſes, &c. 


7 y 


cereneſs, honeſty, &c. | 


STAND (S.) a ſtop, pauſe, doubt, or unſet- 
| tledneſs of mind or reſolution; alſo a frame 
to ſet a baſon, cheſt of drawers, &c. on; 

alſo a hop. oppoſition to a. party either in 


to ſtay 
or ſtop motion, to ceaſe or leave off a buſi- 


the church or ſtate, . | 
STAND (V.) to bear upon one's f 


ONS (S.) pieces of timber that ſup- I STA'PLE (S.) ſometimes fignifies a publick 


and timbers town or market, where there are publick 


STA/NCHNESS (S.) firmneſs, goodneſs, fin- 


poetry, where the ſenſe is compleat and 
terminated with a full point, and the mea- 
ſares repeated, ed. 


warehouſes to lay up . commodities for ſale, 
exportation, &c, ſometimes it means ſuch 
commodities as are not ſubject eaſily to ſpoil, 
waſte, decay, &c, or ſuch as are commonly 
and readily fold in the market, or exported 
abroad; and ſometimes it means an tron 
faſtening for a door, which by being drove 

or ſcrewed into the wood receives the Jocks, 
bolts, bars, pins, &c. of the windows, doors, 
&c, to. keep them faſt 


neſs, Ke. alſo to bear or receive the ſhock | STARCH (8.) 9 * 


or oppoſitipn of an enemy. 
STANDARD (S.) the chief*or 


gether into a maſs, and ſo firſt caſt, and 


then drawn into proper lengths and thick- 
neſs by a mill, and then punched out into 


blanks for guineas, half guineas, crowns, 


ue afterwards ſtamped with the reigning 
prince's head on one fide, and the arms, 
&c, quartered on the other, which being 


milled or lettered upon the edges, is the 


current coin of the kingdom. ä 
NTANDILSH (S.) a neceſſary utenſil that holds 


ink, ſand, wax, wafers, pens, &c. 


STA'NDON (S.) in Herfferdſbire, a ſmall town, 


whoſe market is weekly on Friday; 
_ London 2.5 computed, and 29 me 
es. | 3 


STANDROP or STAVNTHORPE'(S.) inf 
Durham, is a ſmail town, whole market is 
I 


weekly on Saturday, 


STANNEFILES (S.) eard makers patterns made} 
ot paſteboard, &c, cut into proper ſhapes, 


— : 


*thro' which they colour their cards. 


STANHOPE (S.) in Durham, a ſmall town, | 
ſituate among parks, whoſe market was for- 
merly weekly on Tueſday, but is now diſ- | 


uſed ; diſtant from London | 196 computed; F 


and 237 meaſured miles. 


, 


STANLEY (S.) in Gucefierſbire, a ſmall} 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Saturday, 1 


6 en- 
 fign of a royal army or fleet; alſo a fixed 
weight or meaſure for all others to be made 
or tried by; alſo the particular degree of 
fineneſs for the gold and ſilver coin of this 
kingdom, which is 22 parts or carats of 
pure gold, and two parts or caracts of cop- | 
per; and for filver, it is 37 parts of pure 
filver, and three parts of copper anelted to- 


4 


half crowns, ſhillings, fixpences, &c. which | 


ted lumps, &c. made of fine flour, &c. and 
ſometimes a thin ſort of paſte with which 
women ſtiffen their linen, laces, cc. 
STARCH (V.) to ſtiffen with farch, or make 
lace, fine linen, &c, fit to wear, 8 head 
| Clothes, ruffles, ce. 
STARCHED (A.) made ſtiff with ſtarch ; 
| alfo very reſerved, Riff, or unflexible in 
temper, behaviour or diſpoſition, &c, _ 
STARE (s.) the name ofa bird, by ſome called 
a 1 and Whole property it is to whiſtle 
very loud, &. Yah ee, e 
STARE (V. Y to look ſtedfaſtly or earneſtly at 
a perſon, to look wild, ſurprized, or mad- 
diſh, with"the eyes ſtretehed open, &c, oc- 
caſioned by a ſurprize, &c. he 
STA'ROSTY (S.) in the Polo Policy, ara 
| ſuch | eftates, pfecincts, and juriſdi tions, 
which their kings beſtow at pleaſure, pro- 
' vided it is to the natives; formerly they 
+ were part of the demeſnes of the crqwn, 
but now. the kings haye only reſerved to 
themſelves and their ſucceflors the right of 
' "nominating to theſe baronies, and beſtowing 
them upon whom he pleaſes, and that du- 
ring a vacancy the revenue ſhould belong to 
the publick exchequer 5 the flarſties are 


make the fourth part of the annual revenue 5 
this tax, together with what is levied upon 
church- eſtates, furniſhes the arſenals, pro- 
Vvides artillery, and ſubſiſts the Pch/p horſe, 
or gendarmery; there are two forts of flaro- 
fires, one without, the other with juriſdiftion, 
the laſt has a court of juſtice called Grode, 
where cauſes are tried and enrolled ; theſe 


lives, tho” the proprietors are but plain gen- 
tlemen, for which reaſon neither women 


* 4 


Rialured miles, 


diſtant rrom London 82 computed, and 100 | nor young perſons are capable of holding 


der STARRY 


incolnſpire, a ſmall town, 


alſo charged with a tax or tent, which 


'  Parofties have power to try perſons for their = 


— IN 


Bn . 
STARRY (A.) full of, or repleniſhed with 
ſtars f N 


STARS (S.) che luminous, ſmall, ſparkling, 
fiery bodies that we ſee in the heavens in the 
night-time, which we commonly divide into 
Fixed and wandering, which laſt are called 
planets ; the fixed ſiars appear as tho they 
were fixed to the ſky, and by the old aſtro- 


| 


nomers were really thought fo to be; the 


antients thought the whole number of fars 
In the firmament that were viſible was about 
12022. the reſt being called by them cloudy, 
and confuſed ſtreaks of light; but by the 


aſſiſtance of the teleſcope lately invented, a 
_ , Ereat many more have been diſcovered, ſc 
that inſtead of 48 conſtellations of the an- 


cients, the moderns make 64, wiz, 12 in 


the zodiack, commonly called the 12 figns, | 
23 on the north fide of the equator, and 20 


on the ſouth fide, which are diſtinguiſhed 
into fix fizes or magnitudes, according to 
their appearance to the eye, which may not 
be real, but only owing to their diftance, 
and thoſe which to the naked eye appear 
leaſt, may in reality, be the greateſt ; a- 
mong the Hieroglyphicks, it is the emblem of 
dence, which is the rule of all virtues ; in 


* * 


eraldry, it has ordinarily but five points, if 


"It exceeds that nymber they muſt be ſpeci- 


_ fied; in Blazonry. and by the rules of that 
art, they muſt not exceed 16. 1 
* © Falling or ſpocting Stars, certain exhala- 
tions, or fiery meteors kindled in the air, 
and by the motion thereof carricd from place 
to place, appearing to the eye like a ftar, 
Fixed Stars, thoſe that keep conſtantly the 


fame diſtance in regard of one another, and 


theſe are imagined to be ſuns, and to ſkine 
by their own light, but by reaſon of thei! 
immenſe diſtance from us, appear like ſo 
many ftars; the place in which they are 
fixed, is what ſome call the firmament, 
START (S.) a ſudden leap or jump, a motion 
occaſioned by fear, or fright, &c, 
START (V+) to leap or move by a ſudden 
fright, ſurprize, noiſe, &c. alſo to propoſe a 
e or fubject to diſpute upon; alſo to 
et out or begin a race upon a ſignal given; 
in Hunting, it is to force a hare out of her 
ſeat; and in the Brewers Trade, it is to ſup- 
ply a cuſtomer with a cellar of beer, ale, 
&c. in order to keep, ſettle, and refine ſome 
months before it be drawn, &e. | 
STA'RTLE (V.) to te eaſily frightened, to 
| tremble, or ſhake for tear, &c. 
STA'RTLISH or STA/RTLY (A.) fearful, 
© timorous, apt to jump, leap, &c. upon every 
noiſe,' e. | 9 
START UP (V.) to grow, riſe, or get up 
ſuddenly and unexpettedly. 


STARVE (V.) to kill, deftroy, or cauſe any | 


thing to periſh for want of food, raiment, 


. 


> om au 
| STA 
STATE (S.) the condition or circumſtance of 
| any thing; alſo the pomp or magnificence 
of a prince, or great magiſtrate ; alſo the 
policy or government of a nation, &c, and 
ſometimes the nation itſelf, | 
STATE (V.) to ſettle or put a matter 6 
thing to rights, to tell or relate the true 
circumſtances of an affair, in order to judge 
who is right or who is wrong; and in 
Arithmetick, it is the arranging numbers in 
ſuch order, that the queſtion may be truly 


STA'TELINESS (S.) pride, haughtineſs, ma. 
jeſticalneſs, pomp, grandeur. i 

STATELV (A.) pompous, lofty, majeſtick, 
proud, haughty, xe. 

STATES GENERAL (S.) the aſſembly of the 

devutics of the ſeven united provinces of the 
Netherlands, © C 
STA'TESMAN (S.) one that has a ſhare in 
the management of the publick affairs of a 
nation, &c. alſo, cne that is ſkilled in political 
3TA'TICKS (S.) that part of ſpeculative ma- 
thematicks that concerns itſelf about the 
properties of heavineſs or lightneſs of bodies, 

as they relate to one another, &c. 

STA'TION (S.) the poſt, condition or cflice 

in life, that any perſon occupies or performs; 
alſo the place in which a perſon is fixed or 

appointed, a road for ſhips, &c. among the 
Roman Catholicks, a chapel or oratory ap- 
pointed to pray in, in order to gain indul- 
. gences, &c, in Surveying, it is the place, 
fixed upon by the artiſt to uſe his inſtmu- 
ments, and make his obſervations ; in Au- 
nomy, it is the two points in which the pla- 
nets are at the greateſt diſtance from the 
ſun, | . 

STA/TIONARY (S.) in Afronory, is ſaid of 
a planet that is ſo fixed or ſettled in a place, 
that to a beholder here on earth, it appears 
to ſtand fill for ſome time, without any 
progreſſive motion in its orbit; in Trad, 
it is ſuch goods or merchandize as are uſed 
in ſchools, compting-houſes, &c. ſuch as ink, 
quills, paper, books, c. 

STA/TIONER (S.) a tradeſman that deals 
in paper, quills, ink, books, &c. 

STATUAR (S.) one that makes or cars 
images in wood, ſtone, &c. 

STATUE (S.) any fort of image or repre- 
ſentation of men or beaſts in wood, ſtone, 
metal, &c. 

Achillean Statue, is one that repreſents 
any great hero or general, from Actiller 
who had great numbers of ſtatues erecled 
in honour of him, all over Greece ; thoſe that 
are carved or caſt in Roman habits, are called 
Roman ſtatues, tho' made to repreſent the 
king of Great-Eritain, &c. ; 

Equeſtrian Statue, one that repreſents a 


| affairs, '&c, _ 


_- 


2 2 * 


or ſupplies of other proper neceſſaries. 


ST-YRVELING (s.) a poor, lean, meagre, 


weekly, gckly, unthriving perſon, creature, 
4 ching. G 


king, general, or other great man on horſe- 
back.” E a 
Greek Statue, one that is naked "after f 

| ancient 
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ſented 
cloathe 
Hy 1 
out of 
_ adorn A 
STA/TU 
any pe! 
STA/TU' 
decree, 
STAVE 
pieces 2 
up or cc 
STAVES 
making 
STAY (' 
a place 
while on 
give a p 
prop up 
STAY (8. 
alſo a ſte 
STAYS ( 
keep the 
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top-maſt 
top-maſt 
as to kee 
to give ea 
may not 
them eve 
alio a g. 
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bone, to 
to the wa 
them hai 
from ſway 
STEAD (S 
attorney f 
STEA/DY 
reſolute, f 
STEADY 
by the co 
keep her | 
turnings i 
STEAK or 
cut off a 
preſently, 
STEAL (V. 
another, e 
vately, 
STEALTH 
ſecretly, 01 
are concert 
STEAM (s. 
from all w. 
STEAM (v. 
vapour like 
STE'DFAST 
conſtant, re 
upon to che 
TEED (S.): 
STEEL (8.) 
n ore 
Cents, whi 


Ancient manner of the Greet, who repre- 
— their deities, wreſtlers, & c. un- 
"wt 5 | 3 
3 Statue, one that caſts water 
out of its mouth, &c. or that is placed to 
fountain, &c. . | 
STATURE (S.) the height, bulk, or ſize of 
n. i | 
STATUTE (S.) a publick law, ordinance, 
decree, or act of parliament, &c. 
STAVE (V.) to knock, break, or beat to 
pieces a caſk, tub, ſhip, &c. that is made 
up or compoſed of many ſingle pieces, 
STAVES (S.) boards appropriated to the uſe of 
making caſks, &c. | 
STAY (V.) to remain, { 
a 1 0 to ſtop, or wait for a perſon 
while one is travelling, &c. alſo to forbear or 
give a perſon time to pay a debt, &c, alſo to 
prop up or ſupport a perſon, &Cc. 


p STAY (S.) a prop or ſupport to any thing; 
al alſo a ſtop, delay, or continuance. : 

STAYS (S.) in a Ship, are certain ropes to 

* keep the maſts from falling aft, forward or 

* over-board, which are faſtened to all maſts, 

top-maſts, and flag-ſtaves, but the ſprit-ſail 

4 top-maſt; alſo pieces of wood ſo contrived 

ice as to keep bells up an end that are ringing, 

g's to give eaſe and reſt to the ringers, that they 

8 may not be put to the trouble of raiſing 


them every time they are minded to ring; 
alio a garment made of buckram covered 
with filk, &c. and filled with flips of whale- 
bone, to fit a woman from the ſhoulders 
to the waiſt, which being laced tight, ſhapes 


continue, -or abide in 


— 3 N * 
ET W- 
| harder, and finer, for the uſes of edge-tool# 
than it naturally is. 5 8 
STEELY (A.) any thing impregnated with 
or made up of fteel, _. i 
STEF/L-YARDS (S.) a balance for weighing 
things of different weights by one fingla 
weight only, which conſiſts of a rod. of 
iron or ſteel] about a yard more or leſs long, 
divided into ſeveral parts or. divifions, and 
ſupported by a ring at or near one end, 
which is conſidered as a center, and by 
moving the weight farther or nearer it be- 
comes heavier or lighter. any 8 
STEEP (A.) very much upon the ſlant, likes 
high hill that is difficult of aſcent. y 
STEEP (V.) to ſoak any thing in liquor, ta 
| make it ſoft or impregnate it with the li- 
quor, &c. We: | 
STEE/PLE (S.) an ornamental appendage ta 
a church commonly at the weſt end, prin- 
cipally defigned to hold or contain the bells 
and theſe are uſually ſpires or towers, the 
are of a conical form, the latter ſquare, 
STEE'/PNESS (S.) the condition of a hill, &c. 
that is very high and hard to aſcend, | 
STEER (S.) a young ox. IP 
STEER (V.) to guide, conduct, or regulate a 
ſhip in the water, fo that it may go froni 
one place to another in the leaſt time, and 
- with moſt eaſe ; alſo to manage any buſineſs 
or affair, &c. Fa; 
STEE RAGE (S.) the room or place in the 
bulk head of the great cabbin of a ſhip, 
where the ſteerſman fits to manage the 
np, alſo the act of ſteering or guiding 
a ſhip; | 
STEE'RSMAN (S.) he who fteers or guides the 
ſhip through ſeas, rivers, &c. | 
STEGANC/GRAPHY (S.) the art of com- 
municating one's mind to another in a ſecret 
manner, ſo that none but ſuch as have the 
key, can readily explain the meaning or in- 
tention of the characters made uſe of; and 
though this has been long known and prac- 
tied in the world, yet Trithem:us appears to 
have been "the firſt that publiſhed the rules 
therecf in his famous treatiſe of ſtenogra« 
phy, ſince whom, ſeveral have wrote to ex- 
plain and improve him. . © off 
STELO/GRAPHY (S.) a writing, or inſcrip- 
tion upon a prllar, &c. ö | 
STEM (S.) the ftock or ſtalk of a tree, plant, 
flower, &c. that bears up and ſupports the 
leaves, fruits, &c. alſo the race or pedigree 
of a family; in a Ship, it is that great tim- 
ber which comes compaſſing from the keel, 
| wherein it is ſcarfed up before the fore- 
caftle, and this it is that guides the rake of 
the ſhip. 44 
STEM (V.) to ſtop, reſiſt, bear up againſt, 
prevent or hinder ſome things being done. 
STENO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of ſhort- hand 
writing. 


STENTO RIAN (A.) loud, noi 


16. them handſomely, and keeps their breaſts 
a from ſwagging. 
the STEAD (S.) place, room; alſo the ſurety or 
attorney for another, 
1 of STEA'DY (A.) unmoveable, conſtant, true, 
ace, reſolute, ſure, or firm, 
** STEA'DY (V.) a word of command given 
any by the condor to the ſteerſman of a ſhip, to 
FW keep her upon the courſe free from yaws or | 
ed turnings in and out. 
nk STEAK or STAKE (S.) a thin flice of meat 
a cut off a large joint, in order to be dreſſed 
gelt preſently. | 
5 STEAL (V.) to take away the property of 
10 5 either by open violence, or pri- 
vately. 
pre STEALTH (Part.) any thing done privately, 
bone, ſecretly, or unknown to ſome perſons who 
are concerned therein, 
ſents STEAM (S.) a vapour or ſmoak that ariſes 
ville, from all warm humid matter. 
ected STEAM (v.) to emit or ſend ſorth ſmoak or 
, that vapour like hot, boiling liquor, 
called STEDFAST (A.) firm, fure, immoveable, 
+ the Conſtant, reſolute, that cannot be wrought 
1 upon to change their minds, true, loyal, &c. 
nts 2 PTEED (S.) a horſe, | N * 
norſe- STEEL (S.) iron changed or converted by | 
certain operations of fire, and other ingre- 
er the 
ncient 


L 


enn, whereby it becomes cloſer m—_y offenſive to the eats, &c. 


ly, boiſterous, 
STEN- 


— 


* 


>; WP 


{ » + Wa 
FTENTOROPHONNICK TUBE (s.) an in- 
ſtrument uſed at ſea, in an — &c. 
RY D called a ſpeakipg trumpet, by 
which the voice of the ſpeaker ey be 
Heard much farther than the natur ce 


4 ib can. 8 5 N 
LED (S.) a ſtair or convenience to aſccnd or 
deſcend by; alſo the ſpace or diſtance that a 
man takes or makes at each ſtride with his 
legs; in a Sbip, it is that piece of timber 
that is faſtened to the, n, or wherein 
the main-maſt, mizen-maſt, fore-maſt, and 
the capſtan doth ſtand. | 
STEP (V.) to move, walk, or go forward, 
Wt: 3 g one foot before the other alter- 
nately, _ | | 
STEP-FATHER or MO'THER (S.) the man 
odr woman that marries the mother or father 
of children born before ſuch marriage. 
STERCORA'TION (S.) a dunging or manu- | 
ring of land, &c. a 


STEREOGRA'PHICAL (A.) ſomething be- 


longing to the art of ſhadows, or repreſent- 


ing the forms of ſolids upon a plane. ; 
STEREO'METRY (S.) the art of meaſuring 
or finding the contents of ſolids, ſometimes 
. called gauging, &c. | 
STERIL (A.) barren, unfruitful, that yields 
or brings forth nothing to perfection; alſo 
dry, empty, ſhallow. 1 14 
STERVLITY or STERILNESS (S.) barren- 
neſs, ,unfruitfulneſs, &c. | | 
STERLING or STA'/RLING (S.) the name 
of a ſmall bird, much valued for its fine mu- 
cal note; alſo the name of the true current 
coin of Enz/and, when made of its exact 
ſtandard for fineneſs. | 
STERN A.) fierce, ſevere, crabbed, grim, 
angry, GC. 
STERN ($) a term among Hunters for the 
_ of a grey-hound or wolf; in a Ship, 
ſometimes it means the whole hindermoſt 
part of azſhip, and ſometimes only the outer- 
moſt part abaft. | 


STERNUTA'TION (s.) ſneezing, or for- 


cCibly driving out of the head ſome ſharp] 


matter, which vellicates and diſturbs the 

1 4 fibres. 

STET © AxrTORV (A.) any thing that pro- 
va. . eng, by raifing a convulſive mo- 


tion icks of the brain. 


. ; | 
STERQU... Us (S.) an imaginary deity the 


ancients invoked when they were dunging 
their land, as the ſuper-intendant over thoſe 
affairs, 

STEVENEDCE (S.) in Hertfordſbire, a ſmall 
town, whoſe church is built on an hill, its 
market is weekly on Monday; diſtant from 
London 25 computed, and 32 meaſured 
miles, \ $5 
STEW (V.) to ſoak or boil a thing ſlowly or 
gently for a conſiderable time over a mode- 

_ © rate fire, | | 
STEW (S.) a proper place to 


| 


S Th 
STE'WARD (S.) one who has the care 
management of another perſon's eſtate 
in a Ship, he is the purſer's deleg 
hg the. 5 Wir ſtores, 
iſtributed to the men, and carefull 
| < in the hold, &c. 0 
Lord-High Steward of England, is a tem. 
porary officer, who is appointed to officiats 
at a coronation, the trial of a' nobleman for 
high treaſon, &c. which being ended, his 
commiſſion expires, he breaks his wand 
and ſo puts an end to his authority. ; 
STE'WARDSHIP (S.) the employment, bo- 

fineſs, or office of a ſteward. 

STEWS (S.) any publick and allowed pla 
for lewd. women to refide in with impunity 


allowed in foreign countries to this day, *. 


in England till the time of Henry VIII, oe 
about the time of the reformation ; this ws 
in or near that place in Seuthzvark, now w. 
garly called the Mint. 
STE'Y NING or STE'/NING (S.) a ſmall bo- 
rough town in Suſſex, that ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, whoſe market is week. 
ly on Friday, beſides which it has a month, 
ly market, on the fecond Wedneſday d 
every month, for cattle, which is prety 
large, and alfo ſeveral fairs for cattle, fi 
and lean ; it was formerly a very large tow, 
but is now much decreaſed, having but about 
150 families, of which there are only about 
80 who are qualified to vote for parliament- 
men, who are all ſuch as live in a burgagy 
tenure, and being a legal inhabitant in the 
ariſh, is, charged to the church and poor; 
- chief magiſtrate is a conſtable, who pre- 
ſides over, and determines elections, who 
acted ſo notoriouſly partial in the year 1710 
that the corporation was filenc'd for bribe 
in that affair, but has fince got its ancient 
privilege again; diſtant from London 40 cots 
puted, and 47 meaſured miles. i 
STTBIUM (S.) the ſame with antimony, whid 
is a mineral of a metallick nature, confif- 
ing of a mineral ſulphur, partly very put, 
and approaching to that of gold, of a rd 
colour; and partly of a combuſtible, con: 
mon ſulphur, and of a great quantity 0 
fuliginous, indigeſted, metallick mercuſ, 
| participating of the nature of lead, and all 
of a terreſtrial ſubſtance mixed with a litt 
ſalt; that commonly ſold in ſhops 1s melted, 
and made into a pyramidal form. 
STICK (S.) a piece of wood, commonly of 
| ſmall fize, though ſometimes a whole tre? 
| is called a ſtick of timber; alſo a walkin 


STICK (V.) to cleave or adhere to any thing 
alſo to thruſt any tharp-pointed weapon, & 
into any thing, 
STFCKLE 15 to contend earneſtly or - 
| nuouſly for any thing, to be zealous r 
ſon's intereſt, &c. 


and always ready for uſd, 


keep fiſh-alive, * (S.) ons that N _ 
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ar is very zealous for a perſon, cauſe, or 


sllckr (A.) of a clammy nature, apt to 
cleave or adhere to any thing. 

STIFF (A.) rigid, ſevere, ayftere in temper, 
or behaviour; alſo that which will not bend, 
or be pliable, &c. 


Half Gale of Wind, among the Sailors, is 
a ſtrong hard one. | 
STIFFEN (V.) to make or grow inflexible, or 
that is dinicult to be bent. 


eTIFLE (V.) to ſuffocate or choak with 


ſmoke, &c. alſo to hide, ſecrete, conceal, I 


or ſuvp: efs any thing. n 

STIFLE JOWNT (S.) in Farricry, is the firſt 
joint 0; bending next to the buttock, and 
above the thigh. 


STYGMAS (s.) ſometimes means publick ] 


marks of infamy or diſgrace, ſuch as burn- 
ing on the hand, face, &c. for crimes tom- 
mitted ; and ſometimes marks of ſlavery or 
bondage; and ſometimes thoſe inciſions that 
the Heathens made upon their fleſh in honcur 
of ſome falſe deity z and theſe were made 
ſomet mes with an hot iron, and ſometimes 
with the puncture of fine needles, which 
were afterwards filled with a fine powder of 
- y2rious colours; ſome among the Chriſtians 
alſo, eſpecially in the Eaſt, and the pilgrims 
at Jeruſalem, uſe it, by having a crucifix, &c. 
made upon their arms, breaſt, &c. 
STIGMATIZE (V.) to ſet a mark of infamy 
_ upon a perſon, by burning him on the hand, 
face, &c, for crimes; alſo to give a perſon 
a bad character, hy reporting him guilty, or 
accuſing him of ill practices. 
STILE (S.) ſometimes means the entrance into 
or common parting of fields, made with ſteps 
to go over, poſts to go througb, &c. ſome- 
times the iron wire, &c. in a ſun dial, that 
caſts the ſhadow upon the hour; and ſome- 
times the manner of a perſon's ſpeaking or 
writing upon any ſubject; in Fornery, it is an 
upright piece which goes from the bottom to 
the top in the wainſcotting. f 
STILL (V.) to huſh or make quiet, to appeaſe 
a noiſe, or ſatisfy a perfon's anger, &c. 
STILL (A.) quiet, eaſy, that makes no noiſe, 


or buſtle, 


STILL (S.) an alembick or inftrument uſed by | 


chymiſts, &c, to extract the ſpirit out of any 
liquor, flowers, fruits, &c. 
STILL (Part.) yet, to this time or inſtant, 
now, &c, 

STILL-BORN (A.) a child that is brought 
forth dead, | 
STPLLEN or STI'LLING (S.) à frame or 
* to put barrels of drink, or wine 

on, &c, 


rr (S.) a dagger, tuck, or ſhort 

Word. i 

STILLNESS (S.) quietnefs, filentneſs, con- 
tentedneſs, &c. 

STILTS (S.) ticks with proper places to put 


8 F O 


vie. : 

STYMULATE (V.) to egg on, ſpur, ſtir up, 
excite, Kc. | 5 

STIMULA/'TION 
or forward, 1 

STING (V.) to prick, wound, or cauſe pain 
with a ſting; to make a perſon fret, or be 
uneaſy. . 

STING (S.) the venomous part of ſome in- 
ſects, and other creatures bodies, &c. in the 
ſhape of a ſpear, by which they defend 
themſelves, and frequently kill their ene- 
mies, &c. 8 | 

STINGO (S.) very ftrong drink, wine, or 
other ſpirituous liquor, 

STINGY {A.) covetous, near, 


(S.) a puſhing, forcing on, 


mean-ſpirit- 

diſpoſition, * _ 

STINK (V.) to emit an unſayoury or diſagree- 
able ſmell, : 

STINK (S.) a ſtench, a noiſome, rank, or 
diſagreeable ſmell. 

STINT (V.) to limit, or appoint what a per- 

| ſon may or may not do. | 

STIPEND (S.) an allowance, wages, falary, 

or income. | 

STIPENDIART (S.) one who ſerves for wa- 
ges, hire, or a ſettled reward. 

STIPTICK (S.) a medicine endowed with 
the property of ſtopping blood. 

STVPULATE (V.) to ſettle the terms of a 
bargain or agreement, upon which ſuch or 
ſuch a thing ſhall be done or forborn. 

STIPULA'TION (S.) an article or agieement 
to be inſerted into a contract; the condi- 
tion upon which a thing may or may not 
be done, 

STIR (V.) to move, excite, buſtle, buſy, or 
concern one's ſelf in an affair. 

STIR (S.) a diſturbance, buſtle, noiſe, hurry, 
&C, | 

STVYRRUP (V.) to threſh or beat a perſon 
with a ſhoe-maker's ſtirrup. 

STVRRUP (S.) the ſtep or ſtay, faſtened tp a 
horſe's ſaddle to aſſiſt one to aſcend his back, 
or keep one ſteady upon it; alſo an ir ſtrument 
uſed by ſhoe-makers to put gver 7 ir knee 
and under their foot, to Hold ther work 
tight upon their knee, -*_ | | 

STITCH (S.) a fingle operatio: of the needle, 
awl, &cy alſo a ſharp prickit. g pain in the fide, 

STITCH (V.) to few or faſten things together 
with a needle, awl, &c. 

STI VER (S.) a Dutch coin, near five farthings 
ſterling in value, 

STOAK or STOKE (V.) to ſtir up, rake, cook, 
feed, and look after a great fire, ſich as brew- 
ers, diſtillers, glaſs-houſes, &c. uſe. 

STOA'KER or STO'KER (S.) one who tends 
and looks atter a brewer's, &c. fire. 

STOCK (S.) the trunk or body of a tree; a 
fund of money or quantity of goods ; alſo a 
family, race, or generation of perſons ; alſo 
the woodden part of a gun, an anchor, &c, 


a perſon's ſeet in, to walk witz in duty. 
; Sk THT, "8 


| 


STOCK 


| Places, but more for ſport than real 
b | 


ed, of a diſhonourable temper and niggardly 
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rock (V.) in ſeveral Trades, is to fit pro- 
per wooden parts to the metal ones, as of a 
muſket, a piſtol, c. in Gaming, to put the 
. Cards together again without playing them; 
allo to lay in a 2 quantity of any ſort of 
goods, c. i 

STOC R- BRIDGE (S.) in Hampſhire, is a noted 
thorough-fare town, in the ſouth-weſtern 
road, and has ſeveral good inns for the en- 


tertainment of man and horſe; it was for- 


merly a market town, but now through its 


poverty the market is diſcontinued, and tho” f 
It is a borough-town that returns two mem- f 


bers to parliament, - and is governed by a 


mayor, &c, yet it is ſo mean, that it is re- 


ported, that they have been forced to make 
an hoſtler mayor, when at the ſame time an 
innkeeper carried the mace ; they had lik*d 
to have loſt their charter for bribery in chu- 
fing parliament men; diſtant from London 
5 computed, and 69 meaſured miles, 

STO'CK-PORT (S.) in Cheſhire, a ſmall town 
whoſe market is weekly on Friday ; diſtant 
from London 134 computed, and 160 mea- 
ſured miles. | 

STO CRS (S.) a publick puniſhment, more of 
ſhame than pain, for various ſmall offences; 
alſo a frame made of large timbers, uſed by 
ſhipwrights to build ſhips on ſhore in; alſo 
the publick funds or great trading compa- 
nies, allowed by authority of parliament, &c. 


STO'CK TON (S.) in Durham, is now a large | 
market-town, that of late years is riſen up 
in the ſtead of Narym, which was formerly 


a very good market-town, and is now only 
an inſignificant village. Stockton, from no 
trade, nor houſes, but poor, thatch'd or clay 
ones, is now a place of great buſineſs and 
reſort, full of well- built houſes, and go- 


verned by a mayor, &c. its market is week- | 


ly very large, for all manner of proviſic ns, 


but the chief trade carried on here is lead | 


and butter, af both which great quantities 
are ſent to London, and alſo exported abroad; 


diſtant from London 180 computed, and 220 |. 


meaſured miles; 
STO/ICAL (A.) like to, or after the mann 
of the Stoicks. | 


STO'/ICISM (S.) the doctrine, maxims, or 


opinions of the Stoicks. 

STO/ICKS (S.) a ſect of heathen philoſophers 
who took their name from the Greek word 
floa, a porch, becauſe they uſed to meet in 
Zens's ſchool (who is the reputed founder of 
this ſect) which was in a porch at Athens ; 
they taught that man's ſupreme happineſs 
coniifted in living according, and agreeable 

to nature and reaſon, and that God was the 
ſoul of the world; the Phariſees affected the 


_ fame ſtiffneſs, patience, apathy, auſterity and 


inſenſibility, which this ſect is famous for. 
STO'KESLEY (S.) in the Nortb-Riding Oo! 
Yorkſhire, a pretty good town, whoſe marke: 
3s weekly on Saturdaf ; diſtant from Londos 
179 computed, and 217 meaſured miles. 


3 


$TO 

STOLE (S.) a long garment worn by princy 
prieſts, &c. as an enfign of their function 
authority, &c. among the Ramiſb Priefi, i 
is a mark of diftinftion worn by ſuperior 
prieſts in their reſpective churches over their 
ſurplices. | 

Groom of the Stole, the head perſon he. 
longing to the king or queen's bed chamber, 

STO'LEN (A.) any thing taken away from the 
true owner feloniouſly. 

STO'MACH (S.) is uſually caken for all that 
part of the body that is concerned about the 
food, but is properly only the left orifice of 
the ventricle. by which meats are conveyed ; 


for meat; alſo cholor, paſſion, fury, &c. 

STO'MACH (V.) to reſent, be angry at, cr 
diſpleaſed with. 

STO'MACHFUL (A.) angry, dogged, crob, 

| peeviſh, proud, loth to ſubmit or comply, 

'STOMA'/CHICKS (S.) medicines proper for, 
or uſeful in any diſeaſe of the ſtomach. 

STONE (S.) in Staff:rdfbire, a ſmall town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; di. 
tant from London 110 computed, and 141 
meaſured miles. | 

STONE (S.) thoſe hard minerals that are uſe 
in buildings, pavements, &c. alſo thoſe ad- 
mired or valuable ſubſtances that are ſet in 
rings, jewels, &c. alſo in the caſe of the ker- 
nel of many ſorts of fruits, ſuch as peaches, 
nectarines, &c. alſo a weight of eight pound 
for meat, and fourteen for wool, &c. ac- 
cording to the cuſtoms of different markets; 
alſo a very painful diſorder that breeds in 
ſome perſons bodies, that hinders them from 
making water. 

STONE (V.) to throw or caſt ftones at a pet. 
ſon in order to maim or kal him; alſo to 
take out the kernels of raiſins, peaches, &. 
alſo to caſtrate or cut out the generative part 
of male creatures; among the Jeu, it vu 
a capital puniſhment for offences of a very 
heinous nature, and ſuch as the law con- 
demned to death, without naming the par- 
ticular kind of death z when a man was con- 
demned to death, he was led out of the city, 
having an officer before him with a pike in 
his hand, at the top of which was a piece of 
linen cloth, to cauſe it to be ſeen afar of, 

and that thoſe that might have any thing to 
offer in vindication of the criminal, miglt 
now propoſe it, before they proceeded any 
farther ; if no one came, he was condudted 
to the place of execution, and was exhorted 
to acknowledge and confels the fault, and thea 
he was ſtoned, which was done ſometimes 
by . throwing ſtones at him till he died, the 
witneſſes beginning; and ſometimes he vi 
brought to a ſteep place, whoſe height v3 
at leaſt two fathoms; from whence one © 
the witneſſes threw him, and the other roll- 
ed a large tone upon him; if this did nol 
kill him, they continued throwing ftons 


him till he was dead. STONE- 


* 


ſometimes it means an appetite to or deſire . 


compu 
STOOL 
on, wi 
by void 
$TOOP | 


rammet 
STO/PPL 
&, - 
STORE 
{fond 
army, « 
STORK | 
and care 
never fo 
death; 
winter r 


Aly bai 


STO 


NGE (S.) in Viliſpire, upon Sa- 
1 a chin * miles . from Sa- | 


| upon the fide of the river Avon, is 
ee moſt remarkable pieces of antiquity 
left in this iſland, being ſuppoſed to be ſome 
monumental pile for the dead, upon ſome 
very extraordin 1y occaſion, though the cer- 
tainty is not abſolutely known; it was at 
kr compoſed of four large concentrick cir- 
cles, and the ſtones, as they are generally 
| called, which compoſe the lines, are ſuppoſed 
not to have been dug out of any quarry, but 


to have been made of ſand, very ſtrongly | 


- cemented together, with ſome proper gluti- 
nous matter, ſome of them being 28 feet 
high, and 7 broad, and fo Jaid croſs one an- 
other, that it ſurprizes every one that looks 
at them, though time has ſo demoliſhed 
them, that they are now very, imperfect, both 
as to fize and form; the number, as they 
remain now, is 72; but thoſe who defire a 
more perfect account of | theſe wonderful 
tones, are deſired to peruſe Inig? Jones, the 
great architect, his account of this matter. 
STONY (A.) full of, or mixed with ſtones ; 
alſo hard, obdurate, or like to a ſtone. 
STONY-STRATFORD (S.) in Buckingham- 


ire, an ancient, well known, frequented | 


town in the Cheſter and Iriſb road from Lon- 
dim; it is large, and well built of ſtone; in 


it are two churches, and a croſs erected by F 


king Edward I. in memory of Eleanor his 


queen; it has a good ſtone-bridge over the | 
river; the market is weekly on Saturday ; | 
the principal manufacture in and near this | 
town is bone-lace 3 diſtant from London 44 | 


computed, and 53 meaſured miles. 
STOOL (S.) a moveable ſeat for a perſon to fit 


on, without a back; alſo the eaſing nature, 


by voiding the excrements, | 
STOOP (V.) to bow or bend downwards to the 


ground, to cringe, ſubmit, yield, conde- | 


ſcend, &c, in Falconry, it is the bearing down 
of the hawk to catch her prey, 

STOOP (S.) a foreign meaſure of about two 
quars Engliſh, 


STOP (V.) to detain, ſtay, hinder, to ceaſe 


from motion, &c, 

STOPPAGE (S.) any ſort of hindrance, ob- 
ſtruction, &c. ‚ : 
STOPPERS.) in a Ship, is a piece of cable 
uſed to p 
running out too far; ſometimes it means a 


opper, Cc. 


rammer, &c, as a tobacco- / 


STO'PPLE (S.) a ſtopper of a caſk, bottle, | 


Ec. F 


STORE (S.) plenty, abundance 3 alſo provi- 
fions, ammunition, &c. provided for a ſhip, | 


| army, citadel, &c. 
STORK. (S.) a bird celebrated for its tenderneſs 
and care it ſhews towards its dam, which it 


never forſakes, but feeds and defends even to 


death; it is a bird of paſſage, and towards 
a 


t the halliards or the cable from | 


winter moves into warmer climates, it uſu- |. 


8ST O 
trees, towers, &c. its beak and legs are long 
and red, it feeds upon ſnakes, frogs, and 
inſects; its plumage would be quite white, 
if it was not for the extremity of its wings 
being black, and ſome ſmall part 'of its 
head and thighs z it fits the ſpace of 30 days, 
and Jays but four eggs; it is an unclean 
bird in Moſes's catalogue, but is now eaten, 
and much eſteemed for the deliciouſneſs of its 
fleſh, 8 | 

STORM (3) a ſudden, violent, or haſty 
ſhower of rain, wind, hail, &c. alſo a great 
noiſe, buſtle, hurry, fight, attack; eſpecially 
in the beſieging of a town, it is the ſcaling 
of the walls, entering the breaches, and 
taking it ſword in hand by a violent and 
ſudden onſet, 

STORM (V.) to rave or make a noiſe, to 
ſcold, quarrel, chafe, fret, find fault, &c. 
alſo to attack a town ſuddenly, violently, 
&c. 8 6 

STORM (A) windy, boiſterous, tempeſtu- 
ous, and violent rainy weather, &c. 

STO RTFORD or BV/SHOPS-STOTFORD 
(S.) in Hertfordſhire, from a ſmall inconſi- 
derable town, is now become a large, hand- 
ſome, well- built town, being a thorough- 
fare from London to Cambrigoe, New-Market, 
and St, Edmundſbury, full of convenient inns, 
all well ſupplied weekly on Thurſday with 
all manner of neceſſaries, at the market; 
the town is built in the form of a croſs, 
having four ſtreets pointing eaſt, weſt; north, 
and ſouth ; the river Stort runs through it, 
and parts Hakin-Hi/l-freet from the reſt of 
the town; diſtant from London 25 computed 
and 29 meaſured miles. | * 

STO RT (S,) ſometimes means a narration or 
hiſtory of ſome matter of fact; and ſome- 

times a lie or invention, a falſe or idle tale, 

Kc. and ſometimes a floor or partition in a 

houſe, &c. ö f 

STOVE (S.) a ſmall cloſe fire, ſometimes uſed 

for drying ſugar, ſweet-meats, &c. 

'STOUT (A.) ſtrong, luſty, bold, courage 

| ous, fearleſ?; alſo iff, inflexible, ſtubborn, 

&c. e 

STour (s.) a particular ſort of beer fironges 

than common. eee 

STOUTNESS (S.) ſtrength, hulk, largeneſs, 

courageouſneſs, &c. alſo humourſomneſs, 

ſtiffneſs,” &c, | N 

STO W or STOW-MA'RKET (S.) in Suffolk, 

a a large and beautiful town, with a ſpacious 

church; here the manufactures of tammies, 

and ſuch like ſtuffs, are vigorouſſy carried 
on; the market is well ſupplied weekly an 

Thurſday; diſtant from London 62 compu- 

ted, and 73 meaſured miles. N 

TOW- (V.) to put, lodge, lay up, or fix 

+ goods in the moſt commodious manner in 

- ſhip, warehouſe, &c, * ; 

STOW'AGE (S.) warehouſe roop, or proper 

-  conveniency to lay up goods, ſtores, &c. alſo 


ly builds its neſt on the tops of the higheſt , 


the 
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STR 
the premium or money paid on ſuch an oc 
caſion, &c.” 7! Rn ht >" 90 
STOW ON THE WOUED (s.) in Gloucefter- 


fire, in writings commonly called Stoto St. 


Eadtoard, which although it is but a mean 
town, and has but few inhabitants, yet the 
pariſh is 2 miles in compaſs : the market i. 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 65 

computed, and 77 meaſured miles. 

STRADDLE (V.) to ſtretch or extend thr 

legs wider than common; alſo in Sperts or 

_ Gaming, to play who ſhall pay the reckon- 


ing. N 
STRAGOGLE (V.) to wander or go aftray, tc 


break from company, to ſeparate, &c. like 
ſoldiers that do not keep their ranks, but tun 
irregularly up and down, | 5 
STRAIGHT or STRATT (A.) even, direct 
without any turnings; alſo narrow, ſcanty, 
poor, diſtreſſed, grie ved, perplexed, c. 
STRAIGHT or STRAIT (S.) in Geography, 
- is ſuch a part of the ſea that is ſhut up be- 
tween two lands that are pretty near one 
another, at the end of which the ſea opens 
again, as the Straits of Gibraltar into the 
. Mediterranean fea. OY 
STRAIGHT or STRAIT (part.) preſently, 
now, inſtantly, a ſmall time hence, not 
long firſt, &c, | | 
STRAIN (V.) to force, ſtrive, or earneſtl) 
endeavour, to uſe violence, to ftretch or' ex- 
tend any thing beyond its natural fize or 
ſtrength; alſo to paſs liquids through cloths, 
&c. to ſeparate the dregs, ſediment, &c, 
from the pure liquor. | 
STRAIN (S.) a vigorous trial or endeayour ; | 
alſo an extorſion of the finews beyond their 
- natural tone, ſometimes called a ſprain ; is 
Murk, it is the part of a tune or air where 
the compoſition makes a full cloſe, 


STRA'ITEN (V.) to make even or direct, 


without any waving or bending ; alſo to 
ſtretch one's purſe beyond one's ability, or to 
lay out more money upon an extraordinary 


. occafion, than can with convenience be ſpared. 


STRAVTNESS (S.) extream neceſſity, want, 


poverty, ſcantineſs, or narrowneſs, &c. 


_ STRAFTWAY (Part.) now, inſtantly, quick- 


ly, preſently, &c. 


STRAKE (S.) the mark or line that a cart- | 


wheel, &c. makes; alſo a ſeam between two 
planks ; alſo any ſtroke or mark of a different 
colour upon cattle, fruit, &c. 


STRAND (S.) the banks or ſhore of a river, | 


ſea, &c. which it never or very rarely over- 

flows; in Rope-makirg, it is one of the threads 

that compoſe a rope. > 
STRAND (V.) to run or burſt a ſhip upon the 


ſhore of a ſea or river, 


uſual, ſurprizing, &c. 
STRA'NGER (S.) a foreigner, or unknown 
perfor, _ " 
STRA'NGLE (V.) to choke or ſtop the breath 
of a perſon or creature, ſo as to kill them. 


STR 
; Horſes, that occafions them to yore g. 
| _— at the noſe, | he th 
STRA'NGLING (S.) the act o ; 
ſtifling, or nde in ; backen 
STRA'NGURY (S.) a diſorder that occaſions 
a perſon to void his urine with great pain 
by a drop at a time, having a continual want 
and inclination to piſs 
STRAP (S.) a flip or thong of leather to fiſſen 
one's ſhoe, &c, with; in a Ship, it is a rope 
ſpliced about a block, to faſten it any where 
that it is to be uſed; in Surgery, it is a band 
made of fill or leather, &c, to ſtretch ort 
members in the ſetting broken joints, &, 
STRAP (V) to faſten down with a 27 
os to beat or threſh a perſon with a fads 
thong. 
STRAPA DO (S.) a mili uniſhm 
wherein the criminal to n bun 
his hands bound behind him, is drawn to the 
top of a poſt by a rope, from thence being 
ſuddenly let fall, his arms, &c. are diſlocated, 
STRAPPINOG (A.) big, large, luſty, æc. 
STRA'TA (S.) a layer or bed of different foi 
or matter. 
STRA!/TAGEM (S.) an artful or cunning de. 
| vice to execute an affair, eſpecially in warlke 
matters, | 
STRATARTTHMETRY (s.) the art of put 
ting an army into any regular geometrical 
form or figure, as the emergence may requir, 
or of knowing the number that an army con- 
fiſts of by the figure they are put into, 
STRA'TFORD (S.) in Warwictſbire, com- 


| conly called Stradford upon Avon, a way 


good towh, whoſe market is weekly on 
Thurſday ; it has two churches, and is wel 
filled with houſes and inhabitants; its chid 
commodity is malt, which it makes in gret 
abundance ; diſtant from London 67 compu- 
ted, and 81 meaſured miles, 
STRATO'CRACY (S.) military government, 
or a kingdom governed by ſoldiers, 
STRA'TTON (850 in Cornwall, a ſmall town, 
much noted for gardens and garlick ; its 
market is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
| London 174 computed, and 211 meaſure 
miles, : | 
STRAW (S.) the ſtalk or ſtem of corn; in 
military Diſcipline, it is a word of command 
| to diſmiſs ſoldiers when they have groundal 
their arms, but ſo that they may be ready 
to take them up upon the fignal of firing 1 
muſket, beating a drum, ccc. 
STRAW'BERRY (S.) an exceeding plealat 
ſummer fruit. . 
STRAY (v.) to wander, ſtraggle, or go ol 
of the right way. 


sTRAV (S.) a beaſt that has broke his bound 
STRANGE (A.) uncommon, wonderful, un- 


of paſture, or perſon that is run away from 

his diſcipline, cc. ESE 
STREAK (S.) a line or mark made to put 
things in order by, &c. 4 1 
STREAK (V.) to paint or mark any thing 


STRA'NGLES (S.) in Far, iery, is a diſeaſe in 


| with a line or ſtroke of a _— LED 


carriage 
STRENG 
patity o 
STRENC 
or po 
ENI. 
mans, t 
whoſe fe 
a little 
way. 
STRE'NU 
rous 


STRESS 
ſineſs th 


- boat, & 
STRETC| 


43 a horſe 


STRIFE (s 


devour, 


8 1 R 


A'KED(A.)any thing marked with lines 
nn of different colours, 


— (8.) a courſe or current of running | 


| 248 (V.) to wall, move, or go along 
e 90 ky with the en beg &c. alſo 
ter about 1 

MEA MER (8.) a flag or colour bn out 
on holidays, Kc. as a token of mirth, &c. 

STREA'MING (S.) moving or going with the 
current; alſo iſſuing qut in a conſtant re- 

gular flow of any ſort of liquor. 
STREET (S.) the road- way between houſes, 


of. en and 2 
which for the conveniency 257 b STRIPE (S.) a ſtripe or laſh with the whip z 


carriages is co on paved. 5 
STRENGTH (S.) ability, power, might, ca- 
| pacity of reſiſtance, &c. 

1 > ) to enable, make migh- 


bk ny (S.) S gade among the old Ro- a 


mars, that preſided over new years - gifts, 
whoſe feſtival was celebrated on that day in 


2 little temple dedicated to her in the holy 


[SrRENvOUS (A.) earnoft, ealons, vigo- 


STRESS 6.) the principal point, or main bu- 


fineſs that any one labours for; alſo badneſs 
of weather, ſtorms, &c. 
To lay a Streſs, to depend or xely upon a 


perſon or thing. 


&c. 
STRE!/TCHERS (S.) wich the Watermen, are 
the bars of wood laid crofs a boat for them 
to reſt their feet on, AW oy row the 


© boat, c. 
STRETCHING S.) putting out. to the full 
| is 


more than 


ying 
— 5 to throw or ſeatter abroad or 
STRICKEN (A. ) beaten, ſmiten; alſo grow- 


- ing old, or advancing in 


STRICT (A.) exact, ſevere; punCtual, poſi- 


tive in obſerving orders, Se. 
ITRUCTNESS (S.) punctualneſe, exactneſs, 
ſerereneſs, rigidneſs, &c; | 
STRIDE (V. ) to ſtretch out the legs wide,” to 
throw the legs over the two fides of a thing, 
43 a horſe, a camel, &c. 


— (8. ) contention, Ons &c, en- 
eavour, &c; 


nir TV.) to beat; alſo to 
the mind; alſo to ſweep « corn with a 

- trait ſtiek; in Sea Fights, it is to lower the | 
colours, and yield to the enemy, ' 

x ny (8.) yy that is . roſs the 
op of a corn ure; alſo tity of 

four buſhels of unground grain. 3 

und (S.) hitting or beating; alſo af- 
fecting the mind, by making a peculiar im- 
— IG the ſenſes, underſtanding, me- 

3 TG 

Rd (s.) a long and ſtnall thread, prin- 

cally uled to tis or faſten things together, , 


2 


ierce or affect 


Tv 
STRING: (V.) to put beads on 4 cheat & 
ſtring; allo to fit up muſical inftruments 
with gut or wire rings, en them fit 
for playing on. 
STRINGS (S.) in a peculiar mains, are the 
chords of muſical inſtruments, which are 
either gut or wire. 
STRINGY (A.) full of fixings, a hard 
parts, ſuch as bad turnips, &c. | 
RIB (V.) to uncloath or undreſs, to make. 
naked, &c. alſo to ſpoil or lay waſte, to rob, 
; plunder, &c, 
E (. J a ſmall piece of paper, cloth, fit, 
&c, torn or cut off. 


| alſo a line in filk wove of a different colour. 
STRIPE (V.) to make or draw lines of diffe- 
7 lick, or beat a 
i 


STRIVE (V.) to e to contend; ls 
to conteſt or fight with. - 
TROAK or STROKE (897 A w_— alſo a 
ftreak, line, or daſh; 
STROAK or STROKE (V.) to-fawn upon, 
gently and familiatly draw Tae: hand _ 
or 


8 — | 
OA/KING or STROKING (8. ) gently 


rubbing or chafing with the hand. 
STROLL (V.) to rove, ramble or go about in 
| a careleſs manner from one place to another. 
STRONG {A.) that has great ſtrength of bo- 


dy; alſo that is very —— as nes od 


&c. alſo plain, undeniable, -& : 
STROUD{S.) in — — town 
ſituate on a hill, at the foot whereof runs 
the river of the ſame name, but commonly 
called Stroud Vater, whoſe water is exceed- 
ing clear, and of ſo kind a nature, that it is 
particularly famous for dying ſcarlet broad - 
5 n 
manner; there are many fu 
mill erested upon it, and a — 
trade in the woollen manufactory is carried 
on here; the market is weekly on Fray 
diſtant from Loriden 78 computed, and 
— ni 
STRUCK $3 impulſes, furprized, amazed, 
taken wi 


commonly a noble o 

the compoſition or ; of any creature 

plant, &c.. 

STRU'GGLE (S.) 3 conteſt, or earneſt we- 
ſition. 

/STRU'GGLE (V.) to endeavour earneſtly, ts 


STRUMPET ($.)a noughty wohn - where 
one who lives by le wdneis. ; 

STRUT (V.) to wile proudly or majeſtically, 

with the neck ſtretched out, &c. 


[ ſhort, with the root in the greund. 


STRUCTURE (S.) any ile of building; but 
ublick edifice ; alſo 


STUB or STUMP. (S.) a piece of atree broke | 
STU'BBED 


* 
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STU 


— ſhort, thick, fat, ſtrong, well 
STU'/BBLE (s.) the ſhort ſtraw that is left 


with the roots in the ground after reaping, 


STU'/BBOR.N (A.) obttinate, inflexible, poſi 
tive, that will not hearken to good advice 


reaſon, &c. 


* 


STUCK (8.) a fort of plaiſter made up 


-» 


and marble finely powdered, to make ma- 


ges with, ſuch as buſto's, horſes, . &c, - 


STUD (s.) ſometimes means a ftable of breed 


two flat heads and-a neck between, uſed to 


button the wriſtbands or collars, &c. of mens 


- hirts 3 and ſometimes an iron pin, &c. to 


wind a watch-ſpring round, &c. alſo a ſmall 


bit of braſs, filver, | gold, &c. drove into tor- 


toiſe- ſnell ſnuff- boxes, watch- caſes, 
SUD 


c. in 
the ſhape of flowers, knots, ce. 


by: 


ſtuds or ſmall wire, &c. 


STU/DENT-{S.) one that applies himſelf to 


reading and ſpeculative ſtudies, eſpecially at 


: Univerſities, inns of court, &c. 


STU/DIOUS (A.) thoughtful, induftrious; one | 
STU'RMINSTER (S.) in Dorſerſpire, a meu 


that ſtrives earneſtly to improve or get 


- knowledge in arts and ſcicnce. 
STU DT (V.) to apply the mind to think 


ear- 


- neſtly upon or about an art or ſeience, &c. 


STUDY (S.) an | earneſt application: of the 
mind to learn, know, or underſtand any 


thing; alſo a room, or place ſet apart to 
read, meditate, write, &c, upon or about 


STUFF (S.) in Weaving, 
modity made of woo 


any thing. 8 en ; 
is any ſort of com- 


that women make or line their gowns of or 


with; in Building, any ſort of materials, 


whether wood, mortar, &c. and 
any commodity whatever. 


univerſally, 


STUFF (V.) to cram, fill, or put as much in- 


. to 
STU 


any thing as can be. 


which ſets it into motion, and ſo prepares it 


$STU'MBLE (V.) to halt, to be ready to fall; 
comply with, or underſtand any thing. 


for clarification, &c. 
alſo to ſtop, to be puzzled, or not readil 


STUMP (V.) to dig, root, dr pull up or out 
the ſtump or root of a tree, tooth, &c. alſo 
to boaſt, brag, vaunt, or proudly value one's 


ſelf upon ſome ſmall qualification, c. 


STUMP (S.) any thing broken near to its 
- ſocket or root, as a tree, a tooth, &c. 

STUN (V.) to render a perſon wholly ſenſe- 
© lefs by.a violent blow, or incapable of hear- 


„ing by a great noiſe, ſuch as diſcharging of 


cannon, ringing of bells, &c. very near one, 


STUNT (V.) to hinder or prevent a tree or 


creature from growing to its natural bulk or 


, ſtature, by cutting, &c. 
STUPE (s.) a bath of medicinal herbs made 


hot to ſoak or bathe a 


bruiſed or putrified 
limb ia. 3 55 | oy 


— 


(V.) to fill or ornament any thing with 


n thread, &c. but in 
2 particular manner thoſe thin, light ones 


SUB 


STUPEFA'CTION (s.) a rendering or mali . 
ſenſeleſs or unapprehenſive. 


STU'PEFY (V.) to render ſenſeleſs, by 
ful diſeaſes, ſuch as the ſtone, &c. 


giving 
pain- 
alſo to be- 


a perſon ſome ſleepy doſe in violent and 


bot or drink: a perſon's ſenſes away, ſo a t 


1 


N 


M (S.) the ferment of wine, or that 


1 


render him thoughtleſs, fooliſh, &c, alſo to 
ſurprize a perſon by ſomething uncommon, 
frightful, &c. ſo that they have not the uſe 
of their reaſoning faculties for a time, 


STUPE/NDOUS. (A.) ſurprizing, wonderful, 
mares, ſometimes a ſmall button with |- | | 
STU'PID (A.) dull, blockiſh, unapprebenſie, 


amazing, aſtoniſhing, - &c. 


ſenſeleſs, &c. 


STU'RBRIDGE. or STOW/ERBRIDGE (3, 


in Morceſterſpire, ſituate upon the river du, 
over which it has a very good bridge; it is 
of late years vaſtly increaſed, both in houſes 
and inhabitants, by the great demand for all 
- ſorts of iron work that is made here; it has 
a large market weekly on Saturday; diſtant 
from London 99 computed, and 118 mas 
ſured miles. . ID 
ſtrong, luſty, bold, reſolute, 
ampuderit, '&c, 700 


STU'RDY (A.) 
daring 


. town, that has a ſmall market weekly a 
- Thurſday ;; diſtant from London 94 com- 
puted, and 123 meaſured miles. 
STU/TTER (V.) to hefitate or ſtammer i 
ſpeaking. er? I ah 
STU TTERING (S.) ſtammering, ſpeaking 
brokenly, haſtily, and imperfectly, &c, 
STV (S.) ſtable, or place where hogs, at 
fed; alſoꝛ [ore or red angry ſwelling upu 
o 0 Ev 
STY'GIAN (A.) 1 omething belonging to tie 
vero. fo nll!" L124 ol 
STYLOBA'TA. (S.) in Architefure, is tit 
pedeſtal or baſe that a column ſtands or is it 
upon. areal 


STYX (S.) a fountain of Arcadia, a provutt 


of the Pclopornefus in Greece, iſſuing from ti 
lake Pbeneus; at the foot of Nenacris, fr 
mous for the extream coldneſs of its waten, 
which were preſent death to thoſe that draik 
them; they alſo corroded and waſted iron a 
copper, and broke all manner of veſſzis tht 
were put into, fo that nothing but the hat 
of a mule could hold them; ſome ay tir 
bred fiſh that were mortal to all-that ct 
them; theſe extraordinary qualities gave c 
caſion to the poets to repreſent this ſpring u 
be one of the rivers of hell, which by that 
theology was in ſo much veneration amm 
their gods, that if any of them ſer i 
Styx, they were bound to perform wha: the 
had ſworn, or in caſe of failure, to be ke 
prived of their deity for 100 years. 
SUBA'CTION (S.) à thorough conquerily 
maſtering, rendering pliable or fit for ule, 

SUBA'LPIN (A.) any thing that lives or g9P 
under the mountains called the bt. bt 
SUBA'LTERN (S.) any perſon or * 
ſucceeds by turns, or that cds unde, fil, 


SUBALT 
turns, 
SUBCO!? 
in quan 
SUBCO/N 
conſequ 
another, 
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dignifiec 
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act for, 
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thing int 
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to a thing b 
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SUB = 


gUBALTERNATE (A.) that ſucceeds. by .. the veſſel, is called corroſoue feb] mate, frog 


eUBDEAN (S.) an eccleſiaſtical perſon, or 
dignified clergyman, next under a dean. 2 

SUEbRLEGATE (S.) a judge appointed to 
at for, or under another. 5 

SUBDIVIDE (V.) to divide the parts of any] 
thing into ſundry other parts, as if they we:e 


whole things. 25 
SUBDIVIIN E(S.) any thing that is in a ſubor- 
dination to God, as an angel, xc. 
erBDIVISION (S.) a dividing of parts as 

wholes,, that were only a part of ſome 

other whole. | - abt 

UBDU'CT'or SUBSTRA/CT (V.) to draw or 
take a lefſer or an equal quantity or number 
from ano her that is greater or equal. 


UBDU'CTION (S.) a taking away, an abate- 


ment or ſubſtr action. 
UBDUE (V.) to conquer, to overcome, to 
maſter, or bring under. e a e 
UBDU'PLE (S.) any thing that is half ano- 
ther, as the number 2 is the ſubquple of the 
number 4, &c. eee fe, 
UBJECT (A.) under the command, or at 
the diſpoſal of another; alſo liable to, or 
capable of certain mulQts, fines, ſervices, &c. 
'BJECT (S.) one that is under or liable to 
the commands, orders, &c, of a prince, or 
fate; alſo the matter of a diſeoutſe; and in 
Phyjck, the ſubſtance tor matter to which 
© accidents or qualities are joined, &c. 8 
BJECT (v.) to bring under, conquer, ſub- 
due, overcome, maſter, cc. 
BJE'CTION (S.) the ſtate or condition ot 
an inferior in reſpect to a ſuperior; the be- 
ing at the command of another. 
BJOIN (V.) to add or join ſomething tc 
what has been ſald to an argument, or put 
to a thing before. | 
V'BJUGATE (V.) to maſter, conquer, over- 
come, or bring under the yoke, | 


BLAPSA'RIANS (S.) a ſet of men, whe | 


maintain that God's decree of election was 
made after Adam's fall. ES | 
B-LIEUTE'N-ANT (S.) an under officer ir 


Its eating or corroding nature, but when this 
is corrected or dulcified, it is reduced to 2 
white ſubſtance, like ſlacked lime, &c. and 
called frocet ſubli mate. n 
LME (A.) high; lofty, noble, grand, di- 

, hard, difficult, &c. LEES 
Frau E (V.) to raiſe, refine, ſpiritualize, 
{a 


SUBLIMITY or SUBLY/MENESS (s.) the 
nobleneſs, . loftineſs, or . expreſſiveneſs of a 
weil-digeſted' ſpeech, eſpecially upon divine 
ſubjects. CE ol 
SUBLUNNAR' br SUBLU'NARY (A.) any - 
thing under the orb of the moon. _—_ 
SUBME RGE (v.) to ſtoop or bend very low z 
to plunge, dip, or put under water. 1 
SUBME RSE D (A.) any thing plunged or put 
under water. 
SUBMuIL'SSION (S.) a yielding or humbling to 
or complying with another. * 4 
SUBMISSIVE (A.) reſpectful, humble, yield - 
ing, complying, or obeying. e 
SUBMIT (V.) to yield, or be ſubject to ano- 
ther; to refer, or leave a matter in diſpute 
to the arbitration of others, &c. 
SUBMU'LTIPLE (S.) any number or quantity 


times in ſome other. 
SUBNO'RMAL (S.) a line determining the 
point of the axis of a curve, where a per- 
pendicular raiſed from the point of contact of 
2 tangent” to the curve cuts the axis. | 
SUBO'RDINATE (A.) in an inferior order or 
claſs than others of the ſame ſpecies. 
SUBORDINA'TION (S.) the tate or condi+ 
tion of an inferior in reſpect of a ſuperior. * 
*UBORN (V.) to perſuade or hire a perſon to 
give falſe evidence in a court of judicature z 
alſo to prepare a perſon what to ſay or da 
before-hand, * 


| 5UB-POE!NA (S.) the law title for a writ ot 


ſummons for perſons to appear as witneſſes 
in the courts of judicature, and particularly 
all perſons under the degree of peerage in 
the court of Chancery, in ſuch caſe only 

| where the common law hath made no provi» 
fion, ſo that the injured perſon can have no 
remedy by the ordinary courſe of ax. 


4 SUB-RE'/ADER (S.) in Inns of Court, is ons 


who reads the text or law itſelf upon which 


that is contained exactly a certain number of 


n * 
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ſuch regiments of fufileers, who have no en 

hens, having a comm ſſion as youngett lieu 

tenant, but the pay only, of an enſign, bu 
Fakes place of all enſigns, except thoſe ©. 


the lecture is to be made, and alſo aſſiſts in 
real ing. 1 8 


SUBRE'/PTION (S.) a getting a grant or favour 


e guards, and theſe take their poſts at th 
ws the pike, bo ne where they ale 
IMA RE (V.) to raiſe or elevate any 
lght valatile matter chymically, or byt 
ſtance of fire, to the top of the cucurb 
C 
PPLIMATE (s ) u priparation of quick- 
un which When Trixed or impfegnate 
2 acits, and fo" füblimed to the top 9 


- 9 9 4 £ Ui 22. _— $-- 


from a ſuperior, by a.falſe repreſentation af 
the matter, c. | . 
SUPREPTUTIOUS (A.) any thing obtained 
raudulently, as a patent, charter, ce. 
3ZUBROGA'TION (S.) in the Civ] Law, is 
the putting or ſubſtituting one perſon into the 
place or right of another, : 
SUBSCRIBE (V.) to conſent, yield to, or ac- 
knowledge any thing, by under writing or 
ſigning any thing wich cn2's own, hand, or 


1 


15 


uſual mark. Ea 
n 8 * l SUB- 
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SUPSCRYPTION (S.) the under-writing or 


| che nn. pag (A.) that which follows im- 
te 


39 
ſigning a letter, petition, &c. alſo the pro- 
fing to do or carry on an affair with or 
y the aſſiſtance of a certain number of per- 
ſons, who are to pay a certain ſum, accord- 
ing to the conditions agreed upon, as the 
| ſetting up, or carrying on an opera, lecture, 

&c. the printing of books, ſculpture, &c. 


mediately, or comes next after any thing. 
SUBSE/R VIENCYor SUBSE'/RVIEN'TNESS 
8. ) uſefulneſs, ſerviceableneſs, &c. 
SUBSERVIENT (A.) aſſiſtant, helpful, ſer- 
vickable, uſeful, promoting, &c. 
SUBSVDE (V.) to fink, or fall down to the 
bottom. 
SUBSTDENCE (S.) that matter or ſubſtance 
that finks or ſettles to the bottom, eſpecially | 
_ of liquids. _ | | 
SUBSFDIARY (S.) a help or aſſiſtance to 
. another... | 
SU'BSIDY (S.) a tax laid, or tribute granted 
bp parliament to the king upon neceſſary oc- 
caſions of the fate, to be levied on the ſub- 
ject according to the value of his lands, 4 
goods, after the rate of 4s, in the pound 
for lands, and 2s. 8d. for goods; the Saxon 
kings had no ſabſidies, but levies of money 
and perſonal ſervices, as the nature of the 
- occaſion required; the Normans called them 
ſubſidies, and made them pecuniary only. 


continve. 


upheld, furniſhed with neceſſariez, &c. 
SUBSVYSTENCE (S.) being, remaining; alſo 
food, or that which procures the neceſſaries 
of life. | 


wealth, eſtate, &c. alſo the chief or princi- 
pal heads of diſcourſe, &c, 
$SUBSTA/NTIAL (A.) belonging or appertain- 
ing to ſubſtance; alſo any thing ftrong, 

ſolid, or real; alſo rich, wealthy, 


ſideration. 
SU'BSTITUTE (V.) to put one perſon or 
thing in the place, ſtead, or room of an- 


other, | 
S$U'BSTITUTE (s.) a perſon or thing that 
ſupplies the office, or is in the ſtead or room 
of another. 2 
S$UBSTITU/TION (S.) the act of putting or 
appointing one perſon, thing, or quantity 
for, or in the room of another. 


away, to diminiſh, or make leſs. 
S8UBSTRA'CTION (S.) the act of leſſening, 
or taking away; and in Arithmetich, is one 
of the five principal rules by which the dif- 
ference between two or more numbers or 
quantities is found out or known. | 


SUBSI'ST (V.) to be, to live, to hold out, or 
SUBSI'STED (A.) fupported, maintained, 


SU!BSTANCE (S.) eſſence or being; alſo 


SU'BSTANTIVE (S.) a Crammatical term for | SU!BURBS (S.) thoſe buildings, houſes, & 
that word or name, whereby the being of 
a thing is expreſſed without any other con- 


ter; alſo to thrive, proſper, fall ou! 
| SUCCEE/DENT or SUCCEEDING | 


SUBSTRA/CT (V.) to withdraw, or take] any buſineſs, action, or affair; alfo role 


1 
right line, whereon the gnomon or G 
a dial is erected at right 5 8 


plane 
SUBTEND ( .) to draw or extend under. 
neath; and in Geometry, it is to du 3 
right line from one point of a circle to ang 
ther, and thereby divide or cut it into tus 
unequal parts, 
SU'BTENSE (S.) in Geometry, is a line daun 

under an arch of a circle or 2 tight ling 
drawn within the circle terminated at ex 
end in the circumference, 
SUBTERFUGE (S.) an excuſe, pretence, en- 
fon, ſhift, or hole to creep out at, or come 
off with. | 
SUBTERRA'NEOUS (A.) chat lies below tie 

ſurface, or that is under the earth. 


2 ſharp, ready-witted, Kc. alſo thin, 
de, light, pure, unmixed, ſeparated from 
all groſs matter. 8 
SUBTILIZA"TION (S.) the chymical dif 
ſolving 'or changing a mixed body into 4 
pure liquor, or fine powder, 
SU'BTILIZE (V.) to render very thin, pur 
light, fine, &c. alſo to refine upon, and u 
artful explanations, tricks, excuſes, kt. 
SU'/BTLENESS or SU!BTLETY (s.] cn 
ningneſs, ſharpneſs, craft, &c. 
SUBTRA'CTION or SUBSTRA'CTION(,, 
a rule in Aritbmetict that teaches how 1 
take or withdraw one number or quant 
out of, or from another, and to exprh 
know, or aſcertain the difference on 
mainder. „ 
SUBTRAHE'ND (s.) that number or qu 
tity that is, or is to be taken from, or 
of another, ; 
SUBVE'RT. (V.) to overthrow, turn aid 
ruin, deſtroy, corrupt, &c. 
SUBVE'RTER (S.) a perverter, over. 
er, deſtroyer, &c. 5 
SUBVE'RSION (S.) a deſtroying, over 
ing, or perverting, &c. 
that are adjacent to, but without the vil 
a city. 5 
SUCCEDA/NEUM (S.) any thing put, 01 
pointed in the place, ſtead, or room of n 
ther, eſpecially in Phy/ich, | 
4SUCCEE'D (V.) to follow or come nent, f 
| mediately after, or in the room of 1 


f 


come to pals, 


coming, or following after. 
| SUCCE'SS (S.) that event that follows i 


| rity, good-luck, &c. 
SUCCE'SSFUL (A.) fortunate, lucky, 7 
rous, that hits or happens well. 
SUCCE'SSION (S.) a proſperous or haf 
nination of any bufineſs, or afait 3 : 
regular or. n ſeries of 


— —— 


bers of things; 


SUBSTY'/LAR LINE (s.) in Dialing, is 3 


* 
* 


| the right of aher 
| 


SU!BTILE or SU'BTLE (A.) cunning, ail 
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to in eſtate by blood, er in Afronomy, the | SU'CKLING (S.) an creature that 
* of „ os. . firſt Aries, next] ſuchs, or a 4 — oh off⸗ſet of a plant, 
' Taurus, then Gemini, &c. a tree, &c. alſo the act of giving ſuck, + 
QUCCE'SSIVE (A.) that goes or follows in a] SU!'CKY (A.) maudling, drunkiſh, inclined 
regular order, | | | to be fuddled, half - ſeas Over, &c; 4:2 
' SUCCESSOR (S.) one that follows or comes | SUUDATORY (S.) a bagni6, or ſweating- 
into the place, office, or eſtate of another, houſe. 2 
SUCCINCT (A.) brief, ſhort, compriſed in | SU!DATORY (A,) ſomething belonging to, 
a few pithy and fignificant words, . or promoting of ſweating. a 
SU!CCOTH (S.) a tent, or the city or place] SUIDBURY (S.) in Suffolk, fifuate upon the 
of tents, &c. in the O Tefament, ſome-} Stour, which almoſt ſutrounds it, over which 
times ſignifies the place where the Iraelitei] is a fine bridge, in the road to Eſſex; this 
« firſt encamped when they came out of] river, of late years, has been made naviga- 
, . . , 
© cons Egypt 3 ſometimes the name of a city be-] ble for barges and ſmall eraft, as far as 
yond Jordan; and ſometimes a falſe deity} Maningtree in Eſſex ; which is a great addi- 


low tle worſhipped by the Babylonians, who were] tion to the convenience of trade and riches 

brought into Samaria by Shalmeneſer or Eſar- of this place; it has been a very ancient 
, artful, | hadden king of Aſſyria, which was called] town, and at this time conſiſts of ſeveral 
fo thin, BA Succoth Benotb, t is, The Tents of the} ftrects, in which are three pariſh-churches 3 


young Women, or places of proftitution, | the buildings are pretty good, but the ſtreets 
where all young women, once in their lives, | being unpaved, makes them dirty in- the 
proſtituted themſelves to ſtrangers, in honour winter ſeaſon; king Edtbard III. choſe this 
"1 of their goddeſs Milytta or Venus; thoſe that] for one of the firſt towns to ſettle the Fle- 
were rich, preſented- themſelves before the | mings in, who introduced the manufacture of 


in, par temple in covered chariots, attended by a | woolen cloth in England, and thoſe traders 

and U great number of domeſticks, but thoſe did] that are converſant in ſuch like employs ftill 
"he not actually proſtitute themſelves, but only | flouriſh in it, though the chief works that 
8.) in went and preſented themſelves at the temple] are now made here are ſays, peFpetuanas, 


out of ceremony; but thoſe of the common] Oc. it is a corporation governed by a may- 
fort ſtood before the temple, having crowns or, 6 aldermen, 24 capital burgeſſes, &c. 
upon their heads, being ſeparated from one] ſends two members to parliament; and hag 
another by ſmall cords, within which, a very good market weekly on Monday 1 
ſtrangers went and choſe thoſe they liked] diſtant from London 46 computed, and 54 
beſt, and throwing money into their laps, } meaſured miles. | | 
faid, I invoke the goddeſs 7Milytta for you; ; SU'DDEN (A.) unexpected, unlooked forg 
the women were not to refuſe the money, | haſty, quick, &c; 


appointed to ſuch uſes as they called ſacred, unexpectedneſs, &c; ; 
nor might they refuſe thoſe perſens that of- . SUDORVFICKS (S.) medicines that cauſe, 
fered, who led them to ſome private place, i excite, promote, or provoke ſweat. 
from whence, after converſation, they might SUDS (S.) water well-impregnated with ſoaps 


go home, in order to waſh or clean linen or woolen 
„ One U'CCOUR (V.) to help, aid, aſſiſt, relieve, | cloth, &, _ 
comfort, &c. To be in the ſuds, to be concerned in a 


SU'CCOUR (S.) all fort of help, affiſtance, } quarrel, broih or other troubleſome, unſucs 
relief, comfort, &c, TR ceſsful, or litigidus affair; 
PU/CCOUS (A.) juicy, full of liquor, &c. as SUE (V.) to proſecute at law; alſo to ſolicit, 
ripe grapes, &c. i petition, or endeavour to get a place, office; 
PU'CCUBUS (S.) an imaginary being, or evil or employ, &c. | 
ſpirit, under the ſhape or form of a woman SU!/ET (S.) a hard, ſolid fat, contained in of 


ne nent, i that is lain with by men. | about the kidneys, and other parts of ſheep 
om of i! pUCCULENT (A.) full of juice, moiſture, } and oxen, which, when melted down, puri- 
fall out QC, . fied; and freed from the ſkins; ketnels, &c. 


PUCH (Part.) like to this, or after this mode is called tallow, which is applied to various 


UCK (V.) to draw in milk, air, liquor, &c. SUFFER (V.) to endure, or undergo pains 
in or at the mouth, as young children do, or and penalties, reproaches; afflictions, &c. 

inp as plants, &c, do the nutritive] alſo to allew, permit; bear with, or give 

„ Juicey Kc. leave to. BEES | 

Uck (s.) a cant name for all ſorts of good SU/FFERABLE (A.) that may be permit“ed, 
| and cheriſhing liquors, ſuch as wine, ale, &c. | allowed, connived at, born with, or un- 

VUCKERS (S.) in Gardening, are young ſhoots { der 15 ; : 


CKLE (V.) to nouriſh, pr bring up young leaye, fotbearance. e 
; nes by letting them, or giving them ſuck. I (S.) one that ſuſtains -loſs;* da- 


h 2 2 mage, 


were it ever ſo {mall a ſum, becauſe it was SU DDENNESS (S.) Kaſtineſs; quiekneſs, 


or manner, uſes, and eſpecially to the making of candles. 


- 6582. . / onen. 1 45 5 
gg; rom the roots of trecs, 'off-ſets. | SU{FFERANCE (S.) permiſſion, allowance, 
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SUG 


mage, or hurt, or that undergoes pain or 


' puniſhment of any kind. 


SU'FFETES (s.) the judges or principal ma- 


giſtrates at Carthage after the death of queen 
Dido, when the monarchia! gove ment was 
changed into a fort of riſtocracy, the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice being inveſted in the 
hands 6! the ſu/fetes, who had the power of 
lie and death without appeal over the whole 
common ealth; which office was for life: 


Their power grew fo great and corrupt, 


that the fortunes,. lives, and reputations o: 
the ſubjects were in a manner at the'r abſo- 


lute diſpoſal ; to correct the inconveniencies 


that aroſe from this, Hannibal got a law 
paſſed to have them elected yearly, 


SUFFICE (V.) to be enough, to fatisfy or 


anſwer the end propoſed. 


SUFFI'CIENCY or SUFFI'CIENTNESS (S.) 


ability, capacity, ſtrength, power, &c, 


SUFFTOIENT (A.) enough, that ſatisfies the 


8 


neceſſities, or that is able cr capable of do- 
ing, performing, or ſuffering. 


SU'FFOCATE V.) to ſtifle, ſmother, choak, 
or ſtop the breath. + 
SUFFOCA'TION (S.) a cho:king, ſtifling, or 


- topping the breath. 


U'FFOLK{S ) is parted from Norfolk, by the 
| Ouſe and the Wawvny, whch run on the 


northern parts; the ſouth ſide is parted from 


. Eyex by the Stour, aud the German ocean 


waſhes the eaſtern parts; the air is ſweet 


and pleaſant, and by the phy ſic ans dceme! 


as good, if not. better than any oller part of 


the kingdom ; the ſoil is rich and fruitful; 
it is in form, ſomewhat le a cieſcont or 


half moon, and fron the eaſtern point unto 


great O ſe r ver in the weſt,” is 45 miles long, 


but the brea*th is but about 20 miles, the 
Whole circumference about 130 m le:, and 


contains 22 hundreds, in which are 29 mar- 
ket . towns, 575 pariſhes, about 34,500 
houſes, and 206,000 inhabitants, and ſends 
16 members to parliament, X 


SU'FFRAGAN (S.) a term applied to a biſhop 


in reſpect to his arcobiſhop, on whom he 
depends, and to whom. appeals are made from 
the biſhop's officials. 


SU/FFRACE (S) a vote or bahlot at an elec- 


tion; alſo af probation or allowance. 


SUFFUMICA!TION (S) a froking under- 


neath or below a perſon, who being conve- 
niently placed pon a cloſe-ſtool, &c. a bath 
or decoction of odoriferous and aromatick 
roots, plants, flowers, &c, is made under 
him or her, in order that the ſmoke my aſ- 


diſeaſes in the howels, fundament, womb, &c. 


SUFFU'!SION (S.) a pouring out, upon or a- 


broad; alſo the diſtempor in the eyes vul- 


5 garly called the pin and u eb. 


SU /G AR (S.) a ſweet conſiſtence extracted by 


bruiſing, boiling, preſſiug, ſtraining, &c. 


_  cettain canes or reeds that grow in the Neg. | — 
| Hidles, &c, and the Ii ꝗquor which they are SU'MMARY (S.) a ſhort or conciſe collecba 
boiled in. ; N . 0% P $ 3 . $4 abt 2063 + v1 
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SUM 
SUGGE'ST (V.) to prompt or put into one: 
mind; alſo to ſpur, egg on, or forward. 
SUGGEF/STION (S.) an inſinuation, prompt. 


| ing, or putting thoughts into a perſon's ming 


by hinting or ſuppoſing ſomething, 

SUICIDE (S.) the act of committing viclene 

or murder upon one's ſelf, | 

SUIT (S.) a conteſt or d:ſpute in law; allo 2 
petition, defire, or rcqueſt ; alfo a compleat 
dreſs for man or woman, tho” ordinarily 1 
means only coats, waiſtcoats, and breeches 
for a man, and a gown and petticoat for 2 
woman. 

SUI TABLE (A.) proper, fit, adviſeable, con- 
venient, agreeablc, &c. 


SUT TOR (S.) one who petitions or defires x 


fayour of another, one that is waiting for 
redreſs in a. court of law; alſo a ſyert- 
heart, or man that courts a woman in mar- 
riage. 

SULLEN (A.) croſs, ill- natured, ſtubbem, 
peeviſh, dogged. 

SU/LLENNESS (S.) a diſpoſition that cara 
reſentment high, that refuſes to ſpeak, &, 

SU'LLIED (A.) dirtied, tarniſhed, ſoiled, . 
defiled, daubed, &c. 

SU'LLY (V.) to daub, tarniſh, ſoil, &e. 

SU'LPHUR (S.) brimſtone native and faftit- 
ous, a ſort of bitumen found in many plac 
the natural is grayiſh, the artificial i 
the natural purified from its groſs and earth 
parts by melting, &c. and then made up itt 

rolls; it is imagined. by ſome to be vitrid 

naturally ſublimed in the earth; among tle 
Chymiſ?s, all oily, reſinous and fat ſubſtancz 
whether of vegetables or animals, come ald 
under the denomination of ſulphur, 

SU'LPHUREOUS (A.) full of, or belongingt 
ſulphur, 

SULTAN (S.) an Arabick word, fynifin 
king, lord, or ruler, and is uſed ſcmetina 
for the great Turk or grand ſeignior, font 
times the words ſoudan or ſolzan are a 
uſed for the ſame purpoſe; but when it 
applied to an inferior lord or governdt, 
has always ſome other epithet annexed w 
to diſtinguiſh him, as ſultan ſheriff to 


prince of Mecha, &c, a 
SULTA'NA or SU!/LTANESS (S.) the w 

or conſort of the grand ſeignior; allo a up 
| Turkiſh ſhip or veſſel of war, 
SULTAN (s.) a confection compoſed ofeg 
i "ſugar, and fine flour, | 
- SU'LTRY (A.) cloſe, hot, ſtifling, 354 
exceſſive hot weather, wherein no or F 
little air is ſtirring. 


cend Into his or her body to relieve pains cr SUM (S.) the total or amount of two or m 


ſums or quantities collected into one; ; | 
any large parcel of money; alfo the lu 
ſtance, principal heads, or arguments 1 
treatiſe, ſpeech, &c. i | 
SU'MACH (S.) a rank finelling find 
| bears a black berry, uſed by curries to 
their leather. 15 
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SUMMARY (A, ) brief, ſhort, conciſ. 
SUMMER (S.) that part of time or ſeaſon. of 


WUMMER-HOUSE (s.) a ſmall room 


ends of the joiſts. 3 
U'MMIT (S.) the top or higheſt point of a 

hill, ſpire, &c, . | 
UMMON (V.) to 


UMMONER (S.) an officer who carries out 


UMMUM-BONUM (S.) the chief happi 


UMPTUARY (A.) ſomething belonging to 


abridgment, or ſamming up of a matter or 


the ear that the days are longeſt and hot- 
teſt, and conſequently the fruits, plants, &c. 
brought to ripeneſs fit for laying up in ſtores; 
among the Archites, it is a large ſtone, or 


the firſt that is laid over columns or pilaſters | 


in the beginning, to make a croſs vault ; 
alſo a large b 


door or window, 


ina garden io tetire in to reſt, or refreſh. in 
from the heat of the ſummer weather ; 


ſometimes built upon the ground, and ſome- | 
times elevated, for the advantage of viewing - 


the neichtouring country, or other proſpects 
or objects that may come within view, 


beam or log of timber into which a great 
number of mortiſes are cut, to receive the 


to require the furrendery of a place or town 
beſieged, | 


writs to call or fammon people to appear in 
court, eſpecialiy to anſwer in eccleſiaſtical 
matters; an apparitor, 

'MMONS (S.) a writ by which perſons have 
notice to come to a certain place at a certain 
time, to do a certain work, &c. 43 


neſs or principal benefit, good, conſidera- 
tion, or thing ſought for, or after, which 
various ſects or parties have put or placed in 
various things, and which has employed the 
wits and pens of the moſt refined philoſo- 
phers for many ages, without being able to 
ſettle the point. 4 5 
/MPTER-HORSE (S.) one loaden wich 
neceſſaries for a journey, &c. "IA 


expences. 

Suriptuary Lazvs, certain laws made to 
reſirain or prohibit exceſs, in apparel, diet, 
&c. Wwhicli were r pealed here in England, 
1 Famer J. W C 
M?PTUOUS (A.) grand, magnificent, rich, 
ſtately, coſtly, &c, - | 
"MPTUOUSNESS or SUMPTUO'SITY 
(C) magnificence, grandeur, _ ſtatelineſs, 
coſtlineſs, &c. 5 1 N 
if (S.) that great luminary that Go crer- 
ted at the beginning, to preßde over the 
Gy, and which, from the viſible effects of 
its utility to mankind, ever ſince idolatry has 
been known in the World, has been the ſub- 
Ad of adoration. The Phonicans and J- 
lauter, when they fell from the worſhip of | 


or piece of timber = 4 
ported by two others to make the lintel of a | 


built 


BUMMER-TREE (S.) in Carpentry, is a large | 


call or cite' a perſon- to | 
appear and anſwer before a judge, &c. alſo 


F 


| 


. 7 


104 &. 
the true Cod, worſhipped it under the name 
of Baal, the Maabites of Chemeſh, and the 
Ammonites of Moloch, and of | the hoſt of 


heaven, and ſometimes joined him along 


with Alarte, or the moon, offering up 
their relig:ous adoration, upon high places, 
in groves, and the tops of houſes. . The. ſa- 


' cred authors, at the ſame time that they 


cau: ion us againſt the jdolatrous worſhip pf 
the ſun, draw the greateſt part of their no- 
bleſt ſimilitudes from it. Many of the An- 
cients did not believe, that _ ſun went 
round about the. earth, or that the earth 
turned about its own axis, and ſo made the 


_ alterna:e ſucceſſion of day and night, but 


 Imagined, that when the ſen came (o its 


ſeiting, it returned to the place of its riſing, 
by ſome unknown way: But the accurate 


_ obſervations and diſcoveries. of later years, 


ſince the invention of teleſcopes, has given 


a clearer light into theie matters. They 
repre ſented the ſun, when it was expreſſed 
| hieroglyphically, as ſitcing upon a-lion with 


' rays of light upon his head, and a bangle 


of ripe ears of corn in his hand; and ſome- 
times by a young man neatiy. trinmed or 
ornamented, ſtanding halt naked in a ſhip- 
well fitted, 7 ä | 


SU!N-EURNT (A.) ſoch. perſons who!: ſkin is 


ſeorched or made very, brown by: the heat 


of the ſun, as ſeamen, harveſt folks, Kc. 


SUNDAY (S.) originally was that ay upon 


which diy ine ora ion was paid to the ſun 57 
but, as it is now, among the Chriſtians, it 


is called the. Lord's day, upon account of 
our Saviour's riſiag from the dead on that 
day, which, according to the Jewiſh Account, 
was the next day after the ſabbath; this, 


from the beginning has been. greatly reve- 
renced by the Chriſtians, and therefore the 
apoſtles transferred that religious reſt that 
was obſerved by the Fes on the ſabbath to 
this day, upon which account it is a ſo called 
the ſabbath-day; and by the ancient fathers 


of the church. it is eſteemed to he that day 


on which the world loſe out of chaos into 
form, &c, | | 


SU'NDER (v.) to. part, ſeparate, div de, or 
put perſons or things at a diſtance or trom 


one another, which were cloſe together. 


 SUNDFRLAND (S.) in Durl am, a fea port, 
. borough and maiket town, populous and 
well built, and tho? the river is but ſmall, 


et it carries on a great trade in coals; at 
Ly it is a peninſula, aloft furs 
rounded by the ſca; the market is weekly 
on Frida; diſtant from Londen 200 com- 
pute d,, and 264 mcafured miles. 


SUNDRY(A.) darious, many, ditferent, Sc. 
SUNFLOWER (S.) a plant, the ſtalf Weraof 


grows up high, and bears a large ſpreading 
and radiates flower of a yellow el ur, 


SUN NIS (S.) the name of a ſect among te 


Makemetans, ho are oppoſite to the Scbiars, 
or Perſian Mabomerans ; theſe maintain, that 
Eee 3 the 
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SUPERANNUATE (V.) to efteem, reckon, 


 $SUPERCI'LIOUSNESS (S.) affectedneſs, ſtiff- 


SUP 


the lawful ſucceſſor of Mabomer was £ube-| SUPER-E/MINENCE (S.) fome extngy. 


' ber, to whom ſucceeded Omar, to him 0Oſ- 
man, and laſt of all Mortus Ali, who was 


nephew and fon-jn-law to Mabomet. They | SUPER-F'MINENT (A.) having ſome rate, 


affirm, that Oſman was ſecretary to Mabo- 
| meet, and a perſon of great capacity, that the 


three others were not only perſons of ex- SUPERE'ROGATE (V.) to do or give mer 


traordinary underſtanding, but likewiſe great 


ſoldiers, and that they fpread Mabomet's | SUPZREROGA'TION (S,) the act of win 


doctrine more by the ſword than by reaſon» 
ing, and therefore they chuſe rather to de- 
fend, maintain, and propagate their religion 

by ſtrength of arms than by diſputation or 


uaſion. The Turks, and thoſe of the king- | SUPER-FETA'/TION (S.) a conceiving a ſe. 


dom of 3 in the empire of the Great 
Mogul, follow the ſect of the Sunnis, and 
the Perſians, &c, thoſe of Scbiais. 
Sup (S.) a ſmall quantity of beer, wine, &c. 
SUP V.) to taſte of drink a ſmall quantity of 
liquor at a time; alſo to eat the laſt meal of 
the day in the evening, ; 
BU/PERABLE (A.) that may be conquered, 
overcome, done, or performed. | 
sUPERABOU Nb (V,) to be fuperfluous, to 
do or have more than is enough, &, 
SUPERABUN DANCE (S.) great plenty, ſu- 
perfluity, or exceſs. 
PERABUNDANT (A.) overflowing, ex- 
ceſſive, more than enough, &c, | 
SUPERA/DD (V.) to add oyer and above, or 
more than was agreed for, to glye an en- 
couragement or advantage more than was 
contracted for, 
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or admit a perſon into the number of thoſe, | 
Whoſe age intitles them to be eaſed in ſome} 
\ ſervice, &c, upon account of their great 
age, and natural (at leaſt ſuppoſed) inabi- 
« lity, and as a reward and encouragement to 
the younger officers to diſcharge their duty 

faithfully, that they may partake of the 

fame favour and indulgence, &c. When 
grown old. *' 5 N 
8UPERA'NNUATED (A.) worn ont with} 
age, grown incapable of hard labour or | 
great fatigue, &c. 515 5 
SUPERB (A.) proud, haughty, arrogant, 
lofty, imperious, ; cc. 
3UPER-CA!RGO (S.) one appointed to over- 
ſee the goods or cargo in a ſhip, and that they 

be well ſtowed or looked after, and diſpoſed 
to the beſt advantage. W 
SUPER-CELE'STIAL (A.) above or beyond 
| — vifible or material heavens, or heavenly 

odies. | a 

SUPER-CHARGED (A.) in Heraldry, is 
when one figure is charged, put, or bayn 
upon another. 
SUPERCULIOUS (A.) affected, if, haugh- 
ty, proud, lofty in behaviour or carriage; 
A of 2 four, diſpleaſed, or ill-aatured 


countenance, 


' peſs, or baughtineſs of carriage or behavi- 


SUP 


nary excellence, or authoritz planet 
pr beyond another. a 000% on SUPE'R 
eſt or 

valuable, or extraprdi ualificati dadne 
wer or authority 5 : "MY — 

. 4 degree 
than is neceſſary or required. SUPER! 
more than is required. 2 

SUPER-E'XCELLENCY or SUPER-F'Y. fluid, 
CELLENTNESS (.) exceeding, eri. supg g 
nary, of very uncommon excellence, &c. en 
cond time, while the firſt is yet in being, fo — 
that two or more creatures are in the — per 1 
of different ages at one time, &c. alſo 3 ws a 
multiplying, writing or bringing forth may PER. 
books, pamphlets, &c. at or near the {am lick g 
time upon the ſame ſubject, | a « 

SUPERFICIAL (s.) the knowledge of uy hacks 
thing lightly or lightly ſtudied; atfo the SUPER] 
outſide or uppermoſt part of any thing; x very 
fmall wound or hurt, a tranfient view d Lee b 
ings EC. SUPER: 

SUPERFTCIES (S.) the top ſurface, or out: on ths 
fide of any thing z and in Geometry, is the wed ie 
firſt and ſecond degree of magnitude, wk, SUPER« 
length and breadth, or extenſion two ay mel 
without any conſideration of, or regard ty letter ; 
the third, or thickneſs, SUPERS 

SUPERFINE (A.) exceeding good, fir ———_ 
thin, valuable, &c, SUPERS 

SUPERFLU'ITY or SUPE/RFLUOUSNES 8 
(S.) abundance, more than enough, ect, which 
Ec. 

SUPE'RFLUOUS (A.) altogether needleſs g wb 4 
unneceſſary, quite beyond uſe or connett dence i 
ence, 5 flight « 

SUPER-INDU'CE (V.) to bring in, or cn. ſerupul, 
vince a perſon of the reaſonableneſs, &, d SUPERS 
a propoſition, or why he ſhould cen believe 
with and encourage a thing, by abundand tended 
of different demonſtrations, when one ws wrough 
ſufficient, &, all 

SUPERINTE/ND (V.) to have the pr mondes, 
went, overſeeing, or regulating any bulutl SUPERS' 
or affair. LETS | upon fo 

SUPERINTE/NDANT (S.) the commanut SUPERS 
or principal officer, that has the regulainh or bujlt 

management or governing any affair ori: SUPERV 
fineſs of moment; among the Lutheran, it upon a 
is much the ſame with our biſhop, only l. SUPERV 
power is ſomewhat more reſtra ned. ; ing at u 

SUPERINTENDENCV (S.) the charge, ® SUPERY 
fice, care, power, dec, of a fopennti ret}, co 
_— SUPERY 

SUPE'RIOR (A.) greater, more povedi reftor, « 

learned, ſkilful, &c. than another. SUPINE 

SUPERIO'RITY (S.) power, prehemien gent, & 
dignity, apthority, knowledge, rb sc E: 
&c. over or aboye others. ' lenefs, 

SUPE/RIORS (S.) governors, fathers 7 SUPER 
ſtrates, maſters, &c. in Priniing, tat in t 


s d &c. 10 
bn WO 
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SUP 


dect to 2 quotation, &ec. in Afronomy, the 
planets Saturn, Jupiter and Mars. 
3pERLATIVE (A.) any thing in the great- 


eſt or highefl degree, either of goodneſs or 


badneſs, &c. EY ie: tags; 

SUPE'RLATIVENESS (S.) the ſtate or con- 
dition of any thing in its greateſt or higheſt 
degree of goodneſs or badneſs, 


SUPERNATA/TION (S.) a floating or ſwim- 
ming at the top, or upon the ſurface of any 
fluid, which is the natural property of all 
bodies lighter than the fluid. | 


' SUPERNA/TURAL (A.) out of, or above the 


ordinary, regular, and common courſe of 
nature. 

SUPERNA/TURALNESS (S.) the quality or 
condition of any thing out of, or beyond, . 01 
above the common courſe of nature. 

SUPERNU'MERARY (S.) a perſon in a pub- 
lick office or buſineſs, that is occaſionall) 
employed, when the buſineſs requires more 
hands than the ſettled officers can diſpatch, 

JUPERPURGA'TION (S.) an exceſſive or 
over-violent purging with too ſtrong, or too 
large a doſe of phyſick. 


$UPERSCRIBE (V.) to write over, upon, or | 


on the out- ſide of a letter, deed, &c. to di- 
rect it where, and to whom it is to go. 
SUPERSCRI'PTION (S.) a deſcription or 


writing on the out-ſfide of any thing, as a | 


letter, deed, &c, | 


SUPERSE'DE (V.) to omit, put off, counter- 


mand, or ſtop a proceeding in law, &c. 


SUPERSTV TION (S.) a paying a religious 


veneration, grounded upon fear, to that 
which a man is no ways commanded either 
by God, or the natural light of unbiaſſed 
reaſon; a giving reſpe& or putting confi- 
dence in vain and fooliſh things, ſuch as the 
flight of birds, &c. a being over-nice and 
ſcrupulous in religious matters. 


SUPERSTI'TIOUS (A.) addicted to fear, or 


believe fooliſh and nonſenſical matters, pre- 
tended to be religious, ſuch as miracles to be 
wrought by the relicks of pretended faints, 
&. alſo over and above obſervant of cere- 
momes, &c, in religion. 
SUPERSTRU'/CT (V.) to improve or builc 
upon ſomething. already begun. 
SUPERSTRU/CTURE (S.) any thing raiſed, 
or built upon another, | | 
SUPERVENE (V.) to come unlooked for, or 
upon a ſudden, &c. | 
SUPERVE/NTION (s, ) a ſurprizing, or com- 
ng at unawares, or on a ſudden, 

SUPERVISE (V.) to overlook, overſee, di- 
rect, correct, or amend. 1 
SUPERVISOR (S.) an overſeer, ſurveyor, di- 
rector, oorrector, &c, 8 hy $2648 
ng (A.) idle, careleſs, indolent, negli- 

nt, &c, 
BUPUNENESS (s.) negligence, careleſſneſs 
idleneſs, indolence, &c. & 4/1 
SU'PPER (S.) the laſt meal of the day, or that 


1 
4 


tat in the evening, whiah — 


SUP 


whereat they entertained company, the buſi- 
neſs of the day being over. . 
SU/PPERLESS (A.) having no ſupper. 
SUPPLA'NT (V.) to get out of the way, or 
into the place, inheritance, &c. of another; 
to beguile,  deceiye, or undermine. 
SU'PPLE (V.) to render or make ſoft, pliant, 
limber, ſubmiſſive, &c. A 


a the. moſt con ſiderable, and that 
| 


| SU'PPLE (A.) ſoft, pliant, limber, ſi ite, 
&c. nt | 
SU/PPLEMENT (S.) an additional improves 


ment, or increaſing of a thing, by, putting 
what is wanting to it. A 
>U'PPLIANT (S.) one that prays, deſires, or 
begs any thing in an humble or ſubmiſſive 
manner. Ee „ 109-10 

 SUPPLICA'TION (S.) an earneſt and an hum- 
ble prayer, deſire, or petition; alſo a religi- 
ous ſolemnity among the Remans, decreed by 
the ſenate, in honour of a general that had 
gained a conſiderable victory, upon which 
occaſion the ſenate ordered the temples to be 
ſet open, and a publick thankſgiving, to 'be 
made for the ſucceſs of the general or empe< 
ror ; at this ceremony there was à very 
pempous proceſſjon, the ſenate- walking in 
their robes to the temples of their deities, 
where they both ſacrificed and made an en- 
tertainment; the whole city bore a part in 
the ſolemnity, returning thanks for the vic- 


two at moſt, but in proceſs of time they were 
upon extraordinary occaſions enlarged,” ſo ag 
to continue for 50 days together, 


SUPPLIES (S.) in an, Army, is bringing freſh 
men to make up the companies that are 


weakned or deſtroyed by ſickneſs or battle, 
&c. 
SUPPLY! (V.) to make good deficiencies, to 
give or add that which was wanting. 
SUPPLY! (S.) aid, relief, aſſiſtance, help, 
comfort, ſupport, &Cc.. ; 
SUPPORT (V.) to hold up, protect, defend, 
aſſiſt, relieve, &c. 1 
SUPPORT (8.) a leaning-ftack, or prop to 
keep any thing from falling; alſo. a protec- 
tion, defence, maintenance, comfort, or re- 
lief, &c. AK 
SUPPO'RTABLE (A.) that may be under- 
gone, borne, endured, ſuffered, &c. ; 


ſtand on each fide che ſhield of a coat of 


arms, r 


capability of being ſuppoſed. 5 
SUPPO/SAL (S.) an imagination, gueſſing, or 
taking a thing for grant. a7 
SUPPOSE (V.) to imagine, think, or take a 

thing for granted, , | 
SUPPOSI' TION (S.) an imagination, a taking 
a thing as true or granted, in order to rea- 
ſon upon or from it; alſo an uncertain or 


inconcluſive allegation, 
1 BEES .SUPPOs 


tory ; at firſt theſe feaſts laſted but a day or. 


SUPPORT ERS (S.) upholders, ſuflainers, &. 
in Heraldry, it means thoſe creatures that 


SUPPO'SABLENESS (S.) the probability or 
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SUPPOSITY/TIOUS-(A.)-injagined; feigned, 4 SU'RFEIT (S.) an over- charging, doying' 4 
ſuppoſed; one thing ſubſtituted, or put — —ͤ— tp {> "Vt Cling e chik 
doom of another; falſe, counterfeit, &c; F|SU/RFEIT-(V.) to cloy, over-charge, or fil 3 
SUPPO/SITORY (3.) a medicine put up the] too much, "eſpecially. with eating and drink. ance 
-» fuedament to looſeu the belly; a elyſter, &c.] ing, and thereby frequently oceaſioning pim- it, 2 
UPPRE!SS (V.) to awe, keep under, put | ples, blotches, or blains coming out upon 225 
don, diſcourage, puniſh, ſtop, take away, | ths ſkin of the face, &c. wn | Dela 
. Be on 4p - SURGE (S.) a ſwelling, roll, wave, or bill SURP. 
»SUPPRE'SSION (S.) a ſtoppage, hindrance, | of the ſea, &c. eſpecially ſuch as beat upon excel 
concealing, ſtifling, &c. annihilating or de- | the ſhore, a ſhip, &c.'" SU Rb 
ſtroying, &c, 5 | ISR SGE (V.) to ſwell, roll, riſe in waves, or worn 
SU/PPURATE V.) to run with, or void cor- | billows, like a troubled ſea, * office 
rupted matter like a ſore or ulcer. SU RGEON (S.) one who is ſkilled in anato- SU'RP] 
SUPPURA'TION (S.) a ripening or bringing | my, and practiſes the ſetting broken limbs, tity t 
à boil, &c. to a head, ſo that x morbifick | curing wounds, ulcers, ſores, &c. above 
matter may run off, and diſcharge itſelf in, f SUURGERY (S.) the art and practice of hes]. SUR PE 
or by what the ſurgeons call pus. | ing or curing wounds, ulcers, &c. and of cemir 
SU/PPURATIVE (A.) of a ripening quality, | diſſecting bodies according to the ſtrict rules or 1 
or drawing nature, that tends to the bringing | of anatomy; alſo the room or place where 2 &c, 
_ ſores, &c, to a running, ie * ſurgeon performs his operations, makes his SUR PR 
- SUPPUTA'/TION (S.) computation, -reckon- | - ointments, &c. ol (Der bs + prepat 
ing, caſting up, valuing, -&c, ” JSU/RLINESS (S.) croſſneſs, moroſeneſs, chu. at un- 
SUPPU/LE (v.) the ſame with compute, rec- | liſhneſs, &c. a e SUR”R 
kon, or caſt up, &c. f ' 4 {JSURLY(A.) croſs, moroſe, ill- natured, chur. mirab! 
SUPRALAPSA/RIAN (S.) one who holds that F liſh, dogged. % 16:4 1 = SURRE 
God, by an irreverſible, eternal decree, has SURMILSE (S.) a ſuſpicion, imagination, ſap. to, gel 
reſolved to fave ſome part of mankind, and poſition, thought, &c. 1 SURRE 
to damn others, without regard to the good f SURMͤIL SE (V.) to imagine, ſuppoſe, think, or tual) 
or evil of their actions. conceive. | * SURE! 
SUPRAMU/NDANE (A. ) above or beyond the | SURMO'UNT (V.) to overcome, maſter, con- cret, 6 
world, ſpiritual, divine, &c.. quer, ſubdue, &c. alſo to excel, or do bet- tinely, 
SUPREA/M or SUPREME (A.) higheſt, þ ter than- another. F< SURRE 
chiefeſt, greateſt, of moſt authority, &c. ÞSU'/RNAME (S.) that which is added to the and Mi 
SUPREMACY (S.) power right of- govern- | proper or perſona} nume to diſtinguiſt per- the eaſ 
ing, ſovereignty ; but principally applied to] ſons and families by, &c: bot the choice and fou:h b 
the power of the king, in eccleſiaſtical mat uſe of them hath been various, accorc vg to by Han 
ters here among us. Pe ee I. the different cuſtom of nations; in Eryland its torn, 
SURCEA'/SE (V.) to give over, leave off, diſ they were uſed before the congue!?, anc 1 nz the eat 
continue, &c, | | . before they were uſed in Scotland, her the and fror 
SURCHA'RGE (V.) to lay too great a load, Egli ſp carried that cuſtom; for when Mun. northw⸗ 
or burden, on a perſon. 2 5 ! garet, queen to Maltolm i ann or, king o the 112 mil 
SURCIN GLE (S.) the ſaſh or girdle where- | Scote, with her brother Edgar Atheliny, fied nets of t. 
with clergymen tie their gowns, &c. alſo a] into Scotland from , iſliam the org.tw, erect pa 
'horſe-girth, | I. many of the Engliſb who came with them, Bag ſhot- 
SURD (A.) deaf; alſo dead, or without mo and got lands in Scotlarc, had their proper tract of; 
tion, or reaſon; in Arithmetic, it is ſuch a] ſurnames, ſuch as Moub-ay, Level, Liſe, &. cefla:.es 
number that an exact root cannot be ex- uſing the particle de, or of, before dem, parts cf 
Eee, 253544, which makes it probable they took then), very fruj 
SURE (A. ) ſafe, certain, careful, ſecure, &c,|' from the lands they or their anceſtors pol- in which 
alſo truſty, honeſt, faithful. ſeſſed ;- at this time there were no ſernama and abou 
SU/RENESS (S.) the condition of any thing | in Scotland, though about the year 80o, the Tecmbers 
That is certain, poſitive, or abſolute, great men began to call their lands ) their URROG 
SURETISHIP (S.) a being obliged with, or own names, but the ordinary diſtinctions pointed te 
tor another. ' were ) perſonal, and did not deſcend to ſuc- helf of a 
SU/RETY (S.) ſafety, ſscurity ; alſo the being | ceeding generations, but ether the name cf URROU') 
obligated to, or bound for another, I the father, as n the ſon of Milliam, Sc. to tie or 
SURFACE (S.) the external part or out-fid or the name of the office, as Stuart, Sc. dt | RSO LI 
of any thing; and with the Geometricians re- accidental notes from complexion, ſtature, | 1 in 7 
lates to the figure of any thing delineated on] &c. as B/ack, White, Long, Short, Ge. or by BURVEY! ( 
2 plane, where thoſe. that are bounded by | name of their trade, as Taylor, Weave, Ee. mine; all 
right lines are called plane ſurfaces; and} but upon the Engliſb coming to reſide among to know t 
thoſe that are bounded by cu: ve lines, whe them, as above, thoſe poſſefſed of baronies, 5 county, 
ther concave or convex, are called curved lordſhips, &c. began to take their // the 
fer faces; and is the ſame. with ſuperficies, from their lands, as Patrick of Dunbor, Jn Wars - 
2 and breadth, confide red on, of Douglas, Jobn of Gordon, Sc, but * To 
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* " oy 1 * 
ne before theſe ſurnames deſcended to their 
_— 9 _— inheritors of lands, 
took for ſurname ſome eminent perſon of their 
anceſtors; the highlanders adding Mac befo e 


it, as Macdonald, i. e. the ſon of Donald, 
and the lowlanders, adding Son after it, as 
Dolalaſon, Lobi rt ſon, Stevenſon, Oc. 
URPA SS (V.) to exceed; go beyond, out do, 


excel, &c. 


SURPLICE (s.) a long, fine, linen garment. 


worn by a prieſt when he performs the holy 
office, c. 6 i 
SURPLUS or SU'RPLUSAGE : 8.) a quan- | 
tity that is more than enough, or over and 
above whet is ſpecified or required. 
sURPRT SAL or SURPRI ZE (S.) a taking or 
ceming upon a perſon or placs at unawares, 
or ſudden y; amazement, aſtoniſhment, 


Kc. 
SURPRISE or SURPRI'ZE (V.) o take un- 
prepared or off perſon's guard, or come upon 
at un: wares, &c. 1 1 


SURFREZING (A.) wonderful, ſtrange, ad- 


mirable, &c | 


SURRENDER (v.) to yield, sive up, ſubmit] 


to, deliver o anothe , Sc. . 
SUKRE/NDER or SURRE'/NDRY (S.) an ac- 
tual y elding or giving up to anocher, 
SUR&EPTI'TIOUS (A.) ſt-len,: private, ſe- 
cret, or any thing done privately, clandeſ- 
tinely, or by ftealth, © + FEE 
SURREY (3.) is parted from Buckinghamſhire 
and Midzleſex on the north by the James, 
the eaſt tide is bounded by Kent, and the 
ſou: h by Sufjex and Hampſpire, and the weſt 
by Hampſeire and Berkjrir- ; it is ſquariſh in 
its form, and from Rearrff, or Rotherhithe in 
the eat, to /r-1ſbam in the weſt, is 34 miles, 
and from uo ſouthward, to he Thames 
northward, about 22 miles; -in'c:rcumfe:ence 
112 miles; the wholeſomeneſs and pleaiant- 
neis of the air cauſed many :rormer kings to 
erect palaces in it, and yet at and about 
Bag ſhot- Heath and Windjor-Foreft is a vaſt 


tract of ground extremely barren of all the ne- 


cefſa:.es of life, except game, though other 


parts cf the county, eſpecially Homeſdale, is] 
very fruitful ; it is divided into 14 huncreds, || 
in which are g market-towns, 140 pariſhes, | 


and about 34, zoo bouſes; it returns 14. 
members to parliament. 

SURROGATE (S.) a deputy, or perſon ap- 
pointed to act for another, eſpecially in be- 
helf of a biſhop in the eccleſiaſtical courts. 

SURROUND (V.) to encompaſs, to go round, 
to tie or b nd round, &c. 


URSO'LID (S.) the old term for the fifth | 


| Power in als ehraick calculations. 

PURVEY' (V.) w over -look, or carefully exa- 
mine ; alſo to meaſure or plot land, thereby 
to know the quantity, ſhape, and ſituation of 
a county, an eftate, &c. 

URVEY (S.) a general review of a thing ; 
alſo the actual menſuration of lands, &c. 

URVEY'OR or SURV EY'OR (S.) one ap- 


E 


— 


8 
pointed to ſer that work is well performed, 
or ſtores proper for theaſe they are to be ap- 
plied to, &c. alſo one ho meaſures and plots 
- lands, . 775 A üs 8 
SURVEY'ORSHIP (S.) the buſineſs or office 
of one that has the over- looking or directing 
of a bhilding, providing ſtores,” &c. N 
SURVIVE (V.) to out-live another perſon. 
SURVYVOR (S.) one who lives longer than 
another. 1 , Ky 
SVR VV'VORSHI?P (S.) the ſtate, condition, 
qu alto of one that out- lites another, and ig 
"thereby enabled to act alone, or enjoy ſome- 
thing atter the deceaſe of one or more ber- 
ſons. | ir 
SUSCEYTIBLE (A.) fit, apt, ready, or wil 
ling to receive any thing oftered, or put to 2 
thing or perſon; that. is of a quick appre» 
henſion, &. 1 14 < 
SUSCITATTION (S.) an enlivening, quicken- 
ing, raiſing up, &. 1 Tg 9085 
SUSEECT (V.) eto have an ill opinion of 
perſon cr thing, to miſtruſt or fear. 
SUSPE/CYFUL (A.) j:abus,” miſtruſtful, one 
that thinks ili of another: 
sUspENCE, SUSP'/ENSE, or SUSPE/NSION 
(S.) doubt, uncertaint y, diſſatis faction, &c. 
alſo a delay, put off, or ſtop.; alſo an ec- 
cleſiaſtical cenſure, or the leer excommu- 
_ nication nflicted upon à clergyman for ſome 
fault c-mmitted, ; : 
SUSPE/ND'(V.) to top,” delay, diſcontinue; 
or remain a time bef.;.re one gives one's 
judgment or opinion; alſo to forbid or hin- 
der a perſon's executing an office or - bufineſs 
for a time. 2 | | 58 
SUSPE/NSION (S.) a forbearing, diſcontinu- 
ing, hindering, or keeping back for a time, 
| "either one's ſelf or another, from doing a 
' © bufineſs, or . executing an office, as when a 
clergyman hath committed ſome great fault, 
iĩt is a fort of excommunication, whereby he 
is reſtrained from performing his miniſterial 
function; and ſometimes from receiving the 
profits of it, &c. in War, it means a for- 
bearing all Ats of hoſiilility-for a time; and 
in the Mechanics, that point pun which 
the beams, &c. is hung, is called the point 
of ſiſpen on. M * 
SUSPENSOR (S.) in Surgery, is a fort of 
truſs or bandage ; alſo a rope, &c. ſo hung 
in a bed, that a perſon confined by a broken 
leg, &c. may eaſe or ra ſe himſelt, &c. 
SUSPI'CION (S.) miſtiuſt, jealouſy, ear, diſ- 
truſt, &c. 2 Bee ; 
SUSPT'CIOUS (A.) miftruſtfu}, jealous, fear- 
ful; alſo any thing that carries marks of 
. guilt, or inability, &c. | 2 
SU/SSEX (S.) is a maritime county, that has 
the Erititsb ſeas on the ſouth, Surrey and 
Kent on the north, and Hamtſbire on the 
weſt; its form is Jong and narrow, and is 
from Weft barting in the weſt, to Kent-Ditch,, 
that parts it from Kert in the eaſt, 64 miles, 


and but about 20 miles over in the broadeſt, 
part; 


SWA 
it is divided into fix rapes, and theſe into 65 
hundreds, containing 311 parithes, 16 mar- 
ket-towns, 21,540 houſes, about 129,000 


 Iphabitants, and ſends 20 members to par- 
| Jiament; the air, in general, is good, tho' 


next the ſea, which are prodigiouſly fruitful 
in fiſh and ſea-fowl, though very ſparirig of 
good harbours for ſhipping, which of courſe 
renders their trade but little and uncertain ; 
the ſoil is very rich,. and yields abundance of 
all things neceſſary, but good roads for tra- 
vellers, which in the winter-time, when the 
waters lie very deep in them, by reaſon of 
their lying low, are very tiff, and almoſt 
impaſſable; in the northern parts next to 
Surrey and Kent, are abundance of wood- 


tity of excellent large timber, for all manner 
of uſes, eſpecially for building of ſhips ; the. 
other parts abound with corn, paſturage, &c. 
SUSTAIN.(V.) to uphold, ſupport, bear, or 
keep up any thing; alſo to feed, nouriſh, &c. 
8 alſo to bear or undergo pain, difficulty, 

& c. 
SUSTAFNABLE (A.) that may be ſupported, 
- maintained, upheld, undergone, or borne, 


&c. 5 
aber emacs (S.) maintenance, ſubſiſtence, 
00d, &c. | 
SU'TABLE or SUFTABLE (A.) proper, fit, 
convenient, juſt, agreeable, &c. 
SUTE or SUIT (V.) to fit, be convenient for, 
or agree with. | 
SU'TTLER (S.) one who ſells neceſſaries, ſuch | 
as ale, bread, brandy, &c. to ſoldiers in a 
camp or gariſon, 
SU'TTLE WEIGHT (S.) the pure or nett 
weight of any ſort of goods, without the 
caſk, wrapper, &c. | 
SUTTON-CO'LEFIELD (S.) in Warwick- 
ſhire, a ſmall town, {cated in an excellent air, 
and among pleaſant woods, though but in a 
barren ſoil; it has a market weekly on Mon- 
day ; diftant from London 88 computed, and 
105 meaſured miles. 
SU'TURE (S.) the ſeam or ſtitch, or the mark 
made by drawing the lips of a wound toge- 
ther with a needle and filk ; alſo the joining 
or ſeam of the ſkull, where one part ſhuts | 
into the other with teeth like a ſaw, &c. alſo 
thoſe joinings which the ſhells of fiſhes make 
to one another. F 
8WA'BBER (S.) in a large Ship, is one whoſe 
buſineſs it is to take care that the decks are 
kept clean. 
SWA/DDLE (V.) to wrap up, or ſwathe in 
clouts, bands, blankets, &c. as nurſes do 
young infants, 
SWA'FFHAM, SWA'THAM, or SWA - 
SHA M (S.) in Norfolk, a large, well built 
town, ſeated on a hill, thoroughly inhabited 
' by ſhop-keepers, who have a good trade; its 


part ;_ the circumference is about 60 walker; 


A 


clouded with miſts and fogs in thoſe parts] 


Jands, wherein is an exceeding great quan- 


SWA'LLOW (V.) to take or let down tit 


SWA 


corn, and all manner of proviſior | 
n 


on 
= _ 94 meaſured miles. e e 
A (V.) to bear down, to h 
: _ more than another, &c, TO 
A'GGER (V.) to boaſt, he | 
vaunt, huff, (09 x | ke 
SWA'GGERER (s.) a hector, bully, a vain 
SWAIN or bragger, &c, | 
(S.) a countryman, a ſh 
herd, goat-herd, 2 8 rde er 
—— G or SWEA'LING (s.) melting or 
waſting away uncommonly faſt, like 
1 
SWA'LLOW (S.) a mournful or plaintive bird, 
and a bird of paſſage, of a black colour, with 
ſpors of dark brown, or dirty black under 
her belly; its flight is very unequal, and its 
fight very quick, it appears in ſpring and 
ſummer, and is gone in autumn; it is ſup. 
poſed to croſs the ſeas, and go into warmer 
climates, where it hides itelf in holes of the 
earth, or in marſhes, or under the water, 
where ſometimes great lumps or numbers of 
them have been fiſhed vp, fixed to one ano- 
ther, by the claws and beaks, which when 
laid in a warm place move and recover, tho 
they before ſeemed to be dead; the ſaline 
is good for nothing alive, and cannot be 
kept either in a cage or in an aviary; the i 
ſaid to breed twice a year, in each climate or 
place where the reſides, once ; their chief 
food is flies and other inſets, which they 
catch as they fly; they commonly build their 
neſts in chimnies, or other unfrequented and 
warm parts of houſes, and yearly return to 
the ſame place; there are various torts of 
them, ſome called martins, that build in the 
windows of churches and houſes, theſe are 
whiter on the belly, and the fleſh not 6 
rank; the river-ſwallow makes its neſt in 
the holes of the banks of rivers, &c, by 
ſome called the great feva!l9w or martin, by 
others, the eglet ; the aſhes of the ſwallw't 
fleſh burnt, is ſaid to be good againſt all in- 
firmities of the eyes, and the dung of it the 
greateſt enemy to ſight in nature. 


throat into the ſtomach food, drink, r. 
alſo to comply with, or approve of what in 
honeſt or generous mind cannot ſubmit to, 


SWAMP or SWOMP (S.) a marſhy field, 0 


boggy ground, ſuch as is not fit to travel 


in, &c, 


SWAN (S.) a large, noble, fine water for, 


kept more for ornament than uſe, the feel 


being very coarſe, and ſcarcely eatable; al 
an order of knighthood in the dutch) of 


Cleves, 
SWANKING (A.) uncommonly large, ta 
lu big, &c. 
ew ASE (S.) a ſuperfine thick fort of 
flannel, of a very white colour, &c. 
SWANZ E (S.) in Glamergansbire, is a ſet 


market is weekly, very well ſupplied * 
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numbers of people; it firſt broke out in 


SWW. 


ing an exceeding good harbour for abunda 

of ſhipping, by means whereof you may fee a 
hundred ſhips at a time come in for coal and 
culm, having ſeveral very large and good 
coal-works in and near it, which is exported 


to all the ports in Somerſetſbire, Devonſhire, | 


and Cornwall, and alſo a great many to Ire- 
hind, which greatly enriches not only this 
town, but all the country round about it; 
it ſtands on the river Taye or Taz ; it is an 
ancient, large, clean, well-built, port-reeve 
town, belonging to the duke of Beaufort; 
it has weekly two large markets, vi. Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays, which are very well 
firniſhed with all manner of neceſſaries, and 
whither moſt of the neighbouring towns and 
villages come for ſupplies of all neceſſaries 


they want z diſtant from London 156 com- | 


uted, and 202 meaſured miles, 
SWAP or SWOP (V.) to barter or exchange 
one thing or commodity for another, &c. - 
SWARD or SWERD (S.) the green turf or ver- 
dure that naturally covers the fields, heaths, 
moors, &c, allo the rind or ſkin of bacon, 
SWARM (V.) to breed, or be in great num- 
bers, as bees, fleas, maggots, &c. in hot 
weather, | 
SWARM (S ) a great number or multitude ot 
any ſort of creatures or inſets, a mob or 
crowd of people, &c. 
SWA'RTHY (A.) blackiſh, brown, tawny, 
dark-coloured, ſun-burnt, &c, 
SWASH (S.) a ſtream or puddle of water, 
SWASH (V.) to daſh or throw water about; 
to ſhake, diſturb, or tumble liquor in a caſk 
or bottle, &c. - | 
SWATH or SWA/THING-BAND (S.) a 


roller, girt or band to roll or wrap a young 


child in, or for ſurgeons to keep a broken 
limb tight with, &c, 

SWATHE (V,) to bind up children in blan- 
kets, clouts, or with long rollers, &c. 

SWA (V.) to have the command of a king- 
dom or commonwealth, to govern or manage 
a perſon ſo as to have the command of his 
inclination or will, &c. 

SWA (S.) power, command, rule, govern- 
ment, authority, &c. 

SWEAR (V.) to affirm ſomething to be true, 
ſolemnly and in a judicial manner, before a 
proper magiſtrate ;z alſo to imprecate, curſe, 

&c, profanely, raſhly, and wickedly. 

ARING (S.) the act of taking an oath 

nly, or curſing, &c. paſſionately, raſh- 

&c. 

AT (S.) the moiſture, that is ſent forth by 

re thro' the pores of the ſkin. 

SWEAT (v.) to ſteam or breathe a warm ſort 
of a dew thro* the pores of the icin, occa- 
ſioned ſometimes by pain and weakneſs, but 

generally by labour or ſtrong action. 

SWEA'TING-SICKNESS (S.) a fort of plague 
that waa firſt known in England about the 
year 1551, which proved very fatal to great 


SWE 
whence it ſpread all over the kingdom, til 
about October; they who were feized with 
it, either died or recovered in about nine or 
ten hours at moſt; if the party ſlept, as 
they were generally incline 2 ay it pro- 
ved mortal in about fix hours, and if they 
got cold, they expired in about three hours, 
It was obſerved to ſeize the youngeſt, ſtrong- 
eſt, and apparently the moſt healthy, fo 


that very few young children or aged per- 


perſons were afflifted with it; and what is 
more particular, no foreigners, though con- 
ſtantly converſant in the -moſt affli pla- 
ces, were ſeized with it; and the Engiiſb in 


foreign countries were likewiſe ſeized with it 


at the ſame time that their native country 
was infected at home, and that without the 
leaſt danger to the natives of thoſe coun- 


tries were they reſided ; it ſeemed to be a 


peſtilent fever, but not ſeated in the veins or 
humours, there appearing no carbuncle, no 
purple or livid ſpots, nor any thing of the like 


nature, f 


SWEA'TY (A.) dewy, moiſt, wet, or damp 


with ſweat, 

SWEEP (V.) to make clean a room, court or 
ſtreet with a broom, &c. alſo to draw or de- 
lineate geometrical figures with a pair of com- 
paſſes, a bow, &c. * 

SWEEP (S.) ſometimes means a curved line 
ſtruck or drawn with the compaſſes, the 


hand, &c. ſometimes the vibration of a pendu- | 


lum; ſometimes the compaſs or round-about 
way that an army, &c. chuſes rather than go 
over hills, mountains, &c. ſometimes the 


mould where a ſhip begins to bend or compaſs 


at the rung-heads; and ſometimes she ſmelt- 

ing down the droſs or waſte of a refinery, &t. 

SWEE PING (S.) the act of bruſhng or clean- 
ing the floor with a broom, &e. alſo the act 
of drawing or reſting upon the ground, as 
the long tail of a woman's gown; and among 
the Seamen, the dragging upon the ground, 
or bottom, of the ſea or channel, a. grappel 
with three flukes, to find a cable, &c. thag 
has been loſt, dropped, or ſlipt. 

SWEET (A.) delicious, pleaſant-taſted, that 
yields or emits an extraordinary agreeable 
odour, &. alſo good-tempered, &c. 

SWEE'TEN (V.) to render or make ſwert- 
taſted; alſo to allay or aſſuage troubles, or 

to make misfortunes or hardſhips eaſy or 
light, &c. 


SWEPE/THEART (S.) a courtier or lover, he 
r ſhe. 2 | 


0 | 
SWEE/TING (S.) a mealy, ordinary ſort of 
apple. : 
SWEE/TISH (A.) inclined. to be ſweet, or of a 
Inſcious nature. | 5 
SWEE'TNER (S.) one that decoys or draws in 
perſons to game, or play at cards, dice, &c, 


alſo one that comforts and affifts perſons in 


affliction, &c. | | 
SWEE'TNESS: (S.) the quality of fugar, ha- 
: 8 . ©: 7 
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S WI 
hey, Se. in taſte; of roſes, briars, Ec. in 
mmell; alſo the pleaſure, profit, or advan- 
from converſation, trade, 


tage that ariſes 
r | 
SWELL (V.) to extend or grow larger in bulk, 
like a bladder filled with air, &c. 
SWE'LLING.(S.) a rifing in the fleſh, a tu- 
mour, or ſore that is troubleſome, &c, 
SWE'/LTER (V.) to ſweat very much with 
exceſſive heat. 
SWE'LTRY (A.) very hot, faint, or un- 
, wholſome weather, occafioned by great heats 
and little or no air, 0 8 
SWERVE (V.) to fall away from the truth, 
to turn aſide from the right way. | 
SWIFT (A.) quick of motion, that moves or 
_ , paſſes along a great pace; alſo nimble. g 
SWI'FTNESS (S.) expedition, quickneſs o 


motion, velocity, &c. 6 


ee fuck down, or -foallow large 


quantities of liquor at a draught. 
SWILL (V.) to delight much in drinking, to 
ſwal ow down large draughts, &c. 
SWIM (V.) to float on, to move thro*', upon 
or along the waters or other fluids, 
SWT'MMING (S.) the act of paſſing thro? or 
upon the waters, &c, | 
Sroimming in the Head, a diſeaſe called the 
_ vertigo, or giddineſs, which affects the per- 
ſon ſo, as if all the things about him turned 
„round. | | | 
SWINDON (S.) in Miliſtire, which, tho! it 
is but a ſmall own, yet the houſes are large 
and well built, of ſtone, and has a good 
market weekly on Monday ; diſtant from 
London 62, computed, and 74 meaſured miles, 
SWINE (S.) hogs of both: ſexes, as well ſows 
as boars, the fleſh whereof, tho' in great 
eſteem among us, was forbid the Fezws as 
unclean ; and this prohibition was extended 
ſo far by their rabbins, that the peoples a- 
verfion to it was ſuch, that they would not 
ſo much. as pronounce jts name, but when- 
ever they had occafion to mention it would 
ſay, by way of deteſtation, that beaſt, that 
thing, Cc. When Antiochus Epriphanes had 
taken old Eleazer, he urged him to taſte 
fwine's fleſh, or at leaſt to ſeem as if he did, 
and thereupon they opened his mouth by 
violence, but he choſe rather to die than to 
break the law of God, and give offence to 
the weaker people of his nation. 
SWI'NEHERD (S.) one who feeds and looks 
after hogs, &c. . a 
SWING (V.) to vibrate, or move backwards 
and forwards with an eaſy or ſwift motion, 
SWINGE (V.) to threſh, beat, whip, correct, 
&c. ſeverely. * 
SWINGEING. (A.) great, huge, large, big, 
monſtrous, &c. a 
SWINOGING (A:) vibratiag or moving back- 
wards and forwards like a pendulum. 
SWING WHEEL (S.) in a C/o, is what is 
called the crown wheel in a Watch ; the of- 


7 * . 


SYM | 

SWINISH A.) like to, or after the manner of 
a ſwine ; ſelfiſh, gluttonous, greedy, &c. 

SWITCH (S.) a ſprout of the willow- tree, ot 
the ſprig of any other tree that is juicy, &c, 

SWIVE (V.) to be familiar with, or carnally 
know a woman, 

SWIVEL (S.) a ring or knob of braſs, ge, 
that is made at. the end of a whip, or other 
inſtrument, for it to turn eaſily round with, 

SWOON (V.) to faint, fink down, die 2. 
way, be deprived of all fenſation fer a 
time, 

SWOOP (V.) in Fan, is when a bird of 
prey flies down haſtily upon, and carries u 

| his prey in his talons. 

SWOP (V.) to barter or exchange one thing 
for another, 

SWORD {S.) literally means thoſe offenſive 

weapons worn by gentlemen, ſoldiers, &c, 

and metaphorically, all thoſe miſeries and ca- 

lamities that attend war, &c. alſo the rind 
or hairy coat of bacon. | 

SWO'RDSMAN (S.) one that is ſkilful or dex- 

trous in the management c a ſword, 

SY'CAMINE or SY!'CAMGRE (S.) a tree, 

by ſome called the Fgyptian ſig- tee, and 

partaking of the nature of a mvlbe:r;-tree 
in its leaves, and of a fig-trze in in its fruit, 
which is like a fig in its ikape and bulk; it 

is ſaid, this fruit does not grow ripe till it is 

rubbed with iron combs, &c. 

SY!'COPHANT (S.) one that by falſe inſinusz- 

tions or flattering tales endeavours to preju- 
dice another; an accuſer, pick-thank, or 
fault-finder, | 

SY!/'COPHANTIZE (V) to fawn, flatter, de- 
ceive, accuſe, revile, &c, | 

SY'/DER (S.) the juice or wine ef apples pro- 
perly fermented, ordered and regulated, 

SY'/LLABLE (S.) ſo many letters as are ſound- 
ed at once articulately. 

SY!/LLOGISM (S.) a logical argument, com- 

poſed of three propoſitions, called tne ma- 

jor, minor, and conſequence, wherein from 

ſomething allowed, ſuppoſed, or granted, 2 
concluſion is made different from the thing 

| ſuppoſed, &ec. © 

SYLLOGFSTICAL (A.) agreeable to, or i 
the manner of a ſyllogiſm. A 

SYLPHS (S.) imaginary beings, ſuch as fai- 
ries, &c. 07 . 

SY/LVA (S.) a Reman game wherein they 
planted an art ficial wood in the circus, and 
furniſhed it with a great number of bealts 
which the people courſed or hunted, but 
without any arms, being obliged to take 
them alive. It is related of the emperor 
Gordianus, that he gave a ſylva, wie 
were 200 red deer, 30 wild horſes, 100 

goats, 10 elks, 100 bulls, 300 oſtrices, 30 
wild aſſes, 150 wild boars, 200 wild goath 
200 fallow deer. 

SYMBOL. (S.) a mark, badge, pledge, dd 

diſtinction, whereby one thing is £299 
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Tanguage, it is the matter of the ſacrament 1 ſuch 


bend dimes the apoſtles creed goes by this 


<1 MBO'LICAL (A.) myſtical, expreſſive of 
ſometh.ng hid under characters, or obſcure 
marks, &c. | 
MMETRV (S.) due or regular propor- 
ry or that which renders any thing beau- 


S ala rHE TICAL or SYMPATHE'TICK 
(A.) ſomething that has an agreement with, 
or inclination tor another. | g 

SY!MPATHIZE (V.) to feel for, or commi- 
ſcrate the affliftions of another, &c. 

SYMPATHY (S.) a natural inclination, love, 
or affection of one perſon or thing to or for 
another, r 

SY'MPHONY (s.) ſometimes means the a- 
greement of ſeveral voices, or à concert of 
ſereral inſtruments; tometimes a muſical in- 
ſtrument; and ſometimes harmony abſtract- 
edly conſidered, 

SYMPTOM (S.) a mark, token, preſage, or 
intimation, that ſomething further was com- 


ing. | 7 
SYNAGOGUE (S.) ſometimes means an aſ- 
ſembly or congregation; and ſometimes 
tae place where ſuch aſſembly is. collected, 
eſpecially for religious purpoſes among the 


eros. 
oY INCHRONISM (S.) the coming, happen- 
ing, or meeting together of two remarkable 
incidents at one and the ſame time, 
SYINCHYSIS (S.) a jumble, confuſed diſcr- 
der, or mixture of things, 5 
SYNCOPA/TION (S.) in Muſick, is when one 
note boch ends one part of the tune, or a bar, 
and begins another. 
| SY!NCOPE (S.) a Rhetorical figure, by which 
the grammarians cut off one or more let- 
ters in the middle of a word; in Phyſfich, 
it is the great and ſudden ſeizing that ren- 
ders the patient inſenſible and incapable of 
motion, 


SYNDICK (S.) an ambaſſador or delegate ap- | 


pointed to act for a community, &c, alſo an 
alderman, juſtice of the peace, &c. 

SYNE'CLOCHE (S.) a figure in ſpeech, 
here y a part is put, ſtands for, or ſigni- 
fies the whole, and contrarily the whole for 
a part. 

SY!NOD (S.) an aſſembly of church men met 
together about eccleſiaſtical matters; and 
theſe are variouſly. denominated according 
to the extent, or number preſent, a con vo- 
cation, council, &c, among the Afronomers, 
it is a conjunction of two or. more planets ; 
and ſometimes their meeting by beams in 
other aſpects. | 

SY!NODAL or SYNO/DICAL (A.) belonging 
or relating to a ſy nod. | 

Synodical Month, is that quantity of time 
that is ſpent between one conjunction of the 
un and moon, and another | 


. SYNO/NYMAL or SYNO'NYMOUS (A.) 


KY, 
words as have the ſame meanin 
8 different in ſound and orthogta- 
phy, | C7 
SYNO'PSIS (S.) a curious and exatt abridg- 
ment, or orderly compendium of an, art or, 
ſcience, &c. 5 
SVNTAGMA (S.) a regular, full, and ex- 
planatory diſcourſe upon any ſubject. . 
SY'NTAX (S.) a regular collecting words, 
into pliraſes or ſentences in any language, 
, according to the true and moſt accurate, 
manner, | 
SY'!'NTHESIS (S.) compofition, or joining 
things in a regular manner together, EAR 
SY'RINGE (S.) a ſquirt or ſmall inſtrument 


cers, ſores, &c, or into the ears, funda- 
ment, &c, 

SY'RTES (S.) two banks or ſands in the 
M:diterranean, on the coaſt of Afi ica, be- 
tween the kingdom of Tuns and Barca in 
Barbary, which are very dangerous, by 
reaſon of the ſhifting of the ſands, fo that 
the ſea is ſometimes very deep, and at other 
times very. ſhallow ; there are alſo of theſe 
Hrtes, on the land over-againſt the others, 


as high as mountains, which often proves 

fatal to travellers, 

SY/'RUP (S.) any liquor thick and ſweet, 
eſpecially compoſed of herbs and flowers 
boiled up with water and ſugar, &c. 

3Y'STEM (S.) the general laws or principles 
of any art or ſcience regularly laid down and 
explained, 

SY'STOLE (S.) a contraction or drawing to- 
gether ; alſo a figure by which a long ſylla- 
ble is made a ſhort one; in Anatomy, it is 
the contraction of the ventricles of the heart, 
whereby the blood is forcibly driven into the 


great artery. 

SY ZY'GIA (S.) meeting, aſſembling, coup- 
ling, yoking, &c. together; and particularly 
in Afironomy, means the conjunctions, &c. 


2 * 


- Mp 


S the nineteenth letter in our alphabet, and 
1 one of thoſe called conſonants, which when 
it wy an I in words of more ſyllables 
than one, is commonly ſounded like an S, 
as in nation, &c. but there are ſeveral words 
in which it has its own natural harſh 
ſound, as in pitied, &c, it has had, and 
may have, many various fignifications, when 
it ſtands ſingly or alone, it being very com- 
mon for people to ſign their Chriſtian uames 
both men and women that begin with a T, 
with it only, as T. Xing, for Thomas King 
Sc, in the old Roman Numeration, it ſtood 


for 160, and When expreſſed thus, F r 
160, 00. | 
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TABA/CCO 


uſed by ſurgeons to inject liquids into ul- 


where the land is ſometimes carried in drifts, 
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TAG 

a painting or draught ; ſcmeti 
ith of the 4 goods, r 
the planets, &c. for the eaſe of practitioners 
&c. and ſometimes the heads or contents af 
a book, an index, &c, 

Table Diamond, is one whoſe upper or to 
ſurface is ground flat, and only the ſides cut 
into angles, 


1 AB 
 FaB&CCO'or TOBACCO (s.) a fatnous] 


Indian herb, which, when dried and cut, is 


© _ Wmoked all over the world, 
_ TA'BBY (S.) a particular fort of filk manu- 
flacture wove with large threads, thick, cloſe, 
and ftrong, by means whereof, when preſſed 
under large rolls, it takes a curious water 
Uke figures wove, repreſenting the waving or 
ſtreams of water. TA'BLER (S.) a boarder, or one that pays a 
BER or TA'BOUR (S.) a ſmall drum, certain ſum for his diet, &c. 
- which is beat or played upon with one hand, | TA'BULAR (A.) ſomething belonging to 2 
and ufed as a drone or baſe to the muſick table for diet, figures, or fixed numbers. 
of a ſmall pipe played upon with the other, | TA\CHYGRAPHY (S. ) the art of ſhort, con- 
much in vogue with the country folks at] tracted, or ſwift writing. | 
wakes, fairs, weddings, and other times off TA/CIT (A.) filent, quiet; alſo ſomething 
-  feftivity. meant or implied that was not ſpoket. 
-TA'BERNACLE (S.) a tent, booth, or ſlight I TACTTURNIT V (S.) quietneſs, filentne; 
building run up occaſionally, to ſtay, live, of} reſervedneſs, back wardneſs in ſpeaking, cok 
be in for a time; and ſometimes it means 2 mouthed, &c. 
chapel of eaſe or ſmall building, uſed to per- TACK (V.) to few or join things lightly to 
form divine worſhip in, for the conveniences | gether. with a needle and thread, as Ger 
of thoſe who live far from the mother} do ſeveral pieces or bits of ſilk to dip them 
church, &c. The 72 tabernacle, ſo fa all at once into the dye, or colouring ; allo 
to nail or faſten any thing ſlightly, &c. 2 
Sea, it means to bring the ſhip's head about, 
ſo as to lie the contrary way to what ſhe dil 
before. 
TA CK ER (S.) one that adds or joins different 
things together. 
TACKLE or TA/CKLING (S. ) the neceſlar 
utenſils for the performance of any buſineſ; 
branches, and the golden altar of incenſe; | but generally it means blocks, ropes, &, 
the ſecond was the ſanctum ſanctorum, o1 | uſed in a ſhip, or at the water-fide to lit 
holy of holies, which was a ſquare of 10 great weights, &c, 
cubits long and broad: Here was depoſited | TACKS (S.) very ſmall iron nails: and 
the ark of the covenant. This tcbernaci' | Ship, ate thoſe ropes uſed to carry forward 
had no window, but was covered with ſe- ] the clews of the fails to make them fad 
veral curtains, On the out-fide was a large cloſe to the wind. 
oblong court 100 cubits long, and 50 broad | TA'CTICAL (A.) belonging to the art of wa, 
dere was the altar of burnt-offerings, and] or martial diſcipline, 
a pond or fountain for the uſe of the prieſts ; | TA!/CTICKS (S.) the art of diſciplining u. 
the laity were allowed to bring their vic- ] mies, and ranging them into forms proper 
tims as far as the altar, where the prieſts, | for the various occaſions. 
&c. took them, killed, flea'd, and offered | TA'/CTILE (A.) that it capable of being fel. 
them to the Lord, according to the ſeverai | TA!DCASTER (S.) in the Wef-Ridny of 
rites and cergmonies of their inſtitution. | Yorkfhire, a great road town, on the net 
The tabernacle was placed fo, that the en- Whar fe, over which it has a fine ſtone bridge, 


trance faced the eaſt, &c. This tent was 
| looked upon as the dwelling-plade of the 
Moft High, who was conſidered as reſiding 
in he middle of his people. The prieſts 


principally noted for the lime-ſtone dug here; 
the market is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant 
from London 142 computed, and 183 me 
ſured miles. 


went in every morning to put out the lamps, | TA'DPOLE (S.) a young frog, before it by 
and to offer incenſe, and a lamb for a burnt- got ſo much maturity as to have its perfect 
facrifice, and in the evening, to light the | form. 
lamps and offer a lamb, &c, © | TA/FFATY (S.) a particular fort of filk + 
'TA'BES (S.) among the Phyſicians, means a bon, wove very ſmooth and gloſſy. 
conſumption or waſting away, which may | TAG (S.) a ſmall piece of tin, braß, " 
ariſe from various cauſes, and ſo differently] neatly faſtened on to the end of 2 las, 
denominated. ſtring, ribbon, &c. to lace or draw won 
TA BLATURE (S.) the manner of pricking | ſtays, &c. togother; alſo a play ame 
or writing down muſical leſions with letters, children, 3 id 
Kc. to direct the player how to perform TAG (V.) to put or faſten tags on the end o 
them 5 | | a lace, ribbon, &c. alſo to follow or g " 
BLE (s.) ſometimes means a uſeful piece | a perſon on foot. JAMS et 
ef houſhold furniture to eat off; ſometimes f 7 
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, or plant, enßta 


AL 
4G-RAC (S.) a mob or company of the 
2 A of people, beggars, &c. 

TAIL (S.) the train of 'a beaſt, bird, fiſh, 
&c, alſo the long ſuperfluous part of a wo- 
man's gown, or magiſtrate s gown of ſtate, 
c. allo in Law, it is the fee or inheritance 
that a perſon enjoys when alive, but has no 
power of diſpoſing it 

TAILOR or TAYLOR (S.) a man or wo- 


man that cuts out cloth, &c. and makes ith 


TAL 
pathetick ſtone or metal, correſponding i 
the ſtar, under the pretence of rar the 
influences thereof, &c. and which were pre- 
tended to be endowed with the virtue or 
efficacy of working or performir « wonders 
or miracles, ſuch as curing diſc..ſes, pre- 
ſervind from hurt, &c. | — 
TALK (V.) to diſcourſe, or utter propet 
words, to argue, diſpute, relate, or give an 
account of any thing by words or ſpeech. 


. for perſons to wear, eſpecially [TALK (s.) the diſcourſe, lanpuage ſpeech, 
into cloaths fit for p F &c. of people to one another ; alſo a fort of 
baſtard mineral ore, &c. of a whitiſh colour, 


uppermoſt garments. 

24 (s.) — ſtain, or imperfec- 
tion, c. - alſo conviction of being guilty of 

a crime, or fault. . bo 
TAINT (V.) to ſpoil, corrupt, give, or yield: 


which, when calcined, or burnt and beat to 


a2 powder, is uſed by the filver-ſmiths to clean 


their filver veflels, &c, ' 


a ſtink, or ill ſmell ; alſo to prove guilty of TALKATIVE (A.) full of words, ready of 


a crime, &c. 


ſpeech, a mere blab- tongue, &c. 


TAKE (V.) to ſeize, ſnatch, lay hold of; | TALL (A.) very high of ſtature. | 


alſo to accept or receive from another, | 
doctors or prieſts at Siam, who are reported 

to live a very exemplary life, and exclaim 
very zealouſly againſt thoſe that worſhip de - 
vils, though they are but little minded. 
They are not diſpleaſed with ſuch as turn 
Chriſtians, provided they live agreeable to 
their profeſſion, affirming that a good lite 
makes all prefeſſions happy. They go bare- 
foot, and eat but once a day. 

TA'LASSE (S.) a god who, among the old 
Romans, preſided over marriages, and whom 
they invoked on their marriage day, that 
they might be proſperous in that affair. 

TALBOT (S.) a pretty large-fized dog that 
goes with his tail always turned up, and is 
remarkable for his quick ſcent to find out 
all ſorts of creatures that are hunted, fol- 


lowing them with open mouth, and full} 


ery, ſo eagerly, that unleſs taken off by the 
huntſman he will ſpoil himſelf, 

TALE (S.) a narrative, ftory, hiſtory, or 
account of any thing; alſo a lie or fic- 
ben, alſo. the number or account of any 

bs | 

TALE-BEARER (S.) one that tells or mag- 


nifies the faults, errors, or miſtakes of an- 


ther, a ſycophant, &c. 


TALENT (S.) a quantity of gold or filver, | 


eſpecially among the Jerus, weighing 114 
pounds 15 pennyweights "troy, by others 
but 114 pound, 6 ounces, 1 dram, 10 grains, 
7 pennyweights ; in Silver, it is eſtimated at 
342 pounds, 3 ſhillings and g pence ſterling ; 
and in Gcld, 55 pounds fterling ; alſo the 

ift or capacity of a perſon for the per- 
formance of any thing, as to be a good lin- 
guſt, mechanick, painter, poet, &c. 


TALES (S.) a ſupply of jury men for them | 


that do dot appear, or who have been, chal- 
lenge a8 perſons prejudiced againſt the cri- 


pgs WT 3 F: - 4 
TALISMAN (s.) the name of certain figures 


, Ke. upon 4 


TALAPOINS (S.) the name of the Indian} 


TA'LLAGE (S.) a cuſtom, exciſe, impoſt or 
duty laid upon goods imported or exported, 
which formerly was a duty or tax laid u 
barons or knights, towards defraying the 
- king's expences. | 
TA'LLQW | (S.) the hard, ſolid fat that is 
within-fide of oxen, ſheep, &t. i 
 Tallow-Tree, ſuch an one that yields a 
thick ſort of oily or unctuous matter, where- 
of candles are made. 3 os \ 
TA'LLOWISH (A.) of a greaſy, diſagreeable 
taſte, fmell, or feeling. , 1 
TALLY (S.) a piece of wood cleft or rent in 
two, ſo as both parts perfectly agree toge- 
ther, and in. which nicks or cuts are made 
by way of account in the exchequer, &c. 
- alſo with Bakers, to know how many loaves 
have been delivered, &c, - | 
TA'LLY (V.) to agree with, or be like to 
another; alſo to ſcote or enter goods or 
money delivered upon a rally. | 
TA'LLYMAN (S.) one who ſells goods to the 
poorer ſort of people on credit, to be paid a 
little at a time by weekly payments. 
TA'LMUD or THA'LMUD (S.) a book in 
t veneration among the Jerus, containin 
| Their d and. 9 of which 5 
are two, the old, called the Talmud of Feru- 
ſalem, the other, of Babylon; the firſt com- 
poſed by Rabbi Jobanan, preſident of the 
academy of Paleftine, about the zooth year 
of Chriſt; this conſiſts of two parts, the 
Miſpna, or the ſecond law, containing the 
traditions of the Fezurſþ doctor, collected 
about the year 190, by Rabbi Judab; and 
the Gemara, or the finiſhing or compleating 
the whole, which was done by Fohanan, and 
pnbliſhed both together. The Talnad of Ba- 
25 contains the Miſpna as above, and the 
emara of Rabbi Aſa of Babylon, about the 
year 400; this is much more valued than the 
other, upon account. of its great clearneſs or 
perſpicuity, and alſo for its extenfiveneſs, tho 
ir is fufted with abundance of . fables, and 
ridic ulous ſtoties, which they eatertain with 0 
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or characters o. ſome 1 ſign, conſſe * 
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T AM 
to water, the Miſona to wine, and the Ce- 
mara to hippocras, affirming, that Moſes 
re ealed thoſe traditions and explications to 
Aaron, to his ſons, and the elcers, and that 
he received them from God. . 
TA'LMUDISTS (S.) thoſe who teach, ſtudy, 
or believe the traditions of the Talmud. 
TA'LON (S.) the claw of a bird of prey, ſuch 
as an eagle, hawk, vulture, &c, 
TA'LUS (S.) the Nope or gradual inclination 
of a wall, with which it riſes to cauſe the 
foundation to be ſtrong, &c. | 
TA'MARIND (S.) a fruit of a tree that grow: 
in the Indies, of a fine pleaſant, tartiſh taſte! 
and cooling nature, uſed with good ſucceſs, 
being preſerved with fine ſugar, in fevers, 
&c x | 


TA'MARISE (S. ( a ſhrub or tree excellent 
for diſeaſes of the ſpleen, fluxes, &c. . 
TAME (S.) in Oxford/vire, pleaſantly ſituated, 
having the river Tame to wath its north bör- 
ders, and two ſmall brooks the eaſt and weſt 
parts; it is a very ancient town, but has been 
rag noted ever ſince Henry Lexington, 
iſhop of Lincoln, in the reign of Henry III. 


brought the great road through this town, 


which before lay at a ſmall diſtance below 


the town; the town is large, having one 


t ſtreet, in the middle of which is the 
market-place ; the market is weekly on 
Tueſday, which drives a great trade in live 
cattle, as well as all manner of proviſions 
and neceſſaries z diſtant from London 37 
computed, and 45 meaſured miles, | 


TAME (V.) to make that which was wild, 


unruly, or ungovernable, gentle and eaſily 
manageable, 

TAME (A.) quiet, gentle, manageable, go- 

- _ vernable, &c. a 

TAMEABLE (A.) that may be rendered gen- 
tle, manageable, governable, &c. 

TA'MELY (Part.) ſubmiſſively, quietly, with- 

© out reſiſtance, &c. 


TA'MENESS (S.) gentleneſs, governableneſs, 


ſubmiſſiveneſs, &c. | 

TA'MMUZ or THA'MMUZ (S.) a Pagan 

' deity, by ſome ſaid to be Adonis, or the dun; 
it is ſaid to be a brazen idol, whoſe eyes 
they filled with lead, then making a fire in 

the hollow of the image, the lead melting, 

repreſented weeping. | 

TA'MMY (S.) a ſtrong fort of worſted tuff, 
or wove manufacture. 

TAMPER (V.) to practiſe upon a perſon fo 
as to endeavour to corrupt, ſpoil, debauch, 
&c. his principles; alſo to try experiments 
with phyſical or chiurgical preſcriptions, &c. 

TA'MWORTH (S.) partly in Warwickforre, 

and partly in Srafferdſbire, is ſeated on the 
danks of the Tame, which divides the town 
and the two counties ; it was formerly more 
noted than at preſent, tho' it is till a cor- 
poration, governed by bailiffs, high ſteward, 
under ſte ward, recorder, &c, its market in, 


* 


5 
1 


FAR 


and in the ſpring for cattle and ſheep 3 it 
returns two members to parliamen:, one for 
that part of the town that is in Stafferdftir 

Bo wg f for oo which is in Warwidfure 
diſtant from Londen 89 compu : 
meaſured miles, , F 

TAN (V.) to fit the hides or ſkins of beat 
for the purpoſe of ſhoe- leather, &c. alo tg 
render a perſon of a tawny colour, by the 
heat of the ſun, 

TAN (S.) the bark of oak-trees prepa 
e e of hather, Ec: MP 

TANG (S.) a fore gn or diſagreeable tafe in 
any thing, 

TANGENT S.) is a right line raiſed per. 
pendicularly upon ſome point of the ſuper. 
ficies of a curve line, which being continued 
will interſe& the axis, likewiſe continuel, 
without cutting the curve, : 

TA'NGIBLE (A.) any thing that may be 
touched or felt, whatever is the ſubject of 
the ſenſe of feeling. 

TANGLE (V.) ſo to tumble, mix together, 

or interweave thread, filk, &c. that it is 

difficult to ſeparate them ; alſo any thing 

perpiexed with obſcurities, &c, 

TA'NKARD (S.) a drinking veſſel commonly 
> metal, with a fixed cover turning upon a 

inge. 

TA'NNER (S.) a tradeſman, or artificer, why 
tans leather, 

TA'NSY (S.) a garden herb; alſo a cake, o& 
thin pudcing, among the compoſition where- 
of there is the juice of this herb. 

TANTALIZE (V.) to banter, jeer, make 
game of, baulk, diſappoint, &c. by exciting 
a perſon's deſires or inclinations with the 
fight, hopes, or expectations of enjoying 
ſomething, and then depriving him of the 
poſſeſſion, | 


1 TA/NTAMOUNT (Part.) equal to, or 1 


much as ſomething elſe, ; 
TA'NTIVY (A.) very faſt, full ſpeed, in 1 

great hurry, &c. = 
TAP (V.) to broach, open, or begin to dra 

out the liquor of a caſk, &c. alſo to ge! 

gentle ſtroke with the hand, a ſtick, &c. 
TAP (S.) the wooden inſtrument that is com- 
monly put into a-caſk to draw the liquor out, 
TAPE " a narrow linen cloth wove for the 
uſe of binding any thing, or to make ſtring 
for womens aprons, peiticoats, &c. 


TA/PER (S.) a wax candle, flambeau, torch, 


&c, uſed at burials, night-penances, &c. 
TA/PER or TA'/PERING (A.) fleader or thin 
upwards, conical, &c, 
TA'PESTRY or TA/PiSTRY (s.) a path 
cular manufacture wove with great vane) 
of figures, colours, &c, to hang the wat 
of princes or rich men with, _ 
TA'PLASH (s.) poor, ſorry, ordinary, or bu 
drink, wine, &c. Wt. 
TA/PSTER (S.] a perſon whoſe buflneſß it l 
to draw drink in an ale-houſe, &c. * 


| weekly en Saturday, for ccrn and provifions, | 


* 
* 


2 


TAR (S.) » groſs liquor A o e 


TAR 


many occaſions, eſpecially. for the ſmearing 
Hs ae ad planks belonging to. ſhips, 


TARANNTULA ts. ) a ſort.of pain ſpi- 
der, the bite whereof affeQs the patient 


with 3 re of madneſs, ſaid to be FE 


. * fy * * 


1783 7 (A.) flow, dull, heavy, moving or 
gaing on but heavily; alſo boitering, truant-! 


or being guilty of a fault. | 
125 (S.) ſometimes means the weight of a: 
ces, &, in which goods are packed up, 
and which is to be deducted out of, or al- 
Jowed for, to the buyer of any ſuch commo- 
dity; and ſometimes à ſort of corn or plant 
vith a longiſh rough leaf, frequently grow 
: ing among wheat, Ec. its ſtem is ſmallet 
than that of wheat, at the top Whereof 


which ſurrounds it at equal diſtances, con- 
taining three or four grains heaped, together 
— —— — 
made of: the meal of tares, or wherein there 
is any conſiderable quantity, is very un 
wholeſome ; it intoxicates the head, an 
loads the ſtomach, and cauſes heavineſs 
drowſineſs, and headache. ſome are 
opinion, that tares are only grains of whe⸗ 
or harley corrupted by à bad ſoil, &c. an 
that good ground vill rann wheat, 0 
from tareg. | 


coyer the, bearer from the! de of = 

enemy, i 

TARGUM (s.) a e or ciyolition 
uſe among the , Fezos, of part or aH of of 

books of the Old Teſtament, ot which Wer 

are various ſorts. 

TARIFF (S.) ihe rate or pablick wuſtom to be 

paid by thoſe who import or export goods 


, noun of various quantities of goods; xc. 


. 


ured, to ſully or ſpdil the beauty of any 
J alſo to ſay or declare ſomething to 
bs . che eſteem or value of A 5 | 


eee 68. J. elles meüns a 
* well ſmeared or coe red Witk tar, to 


ay der any place to keep bat WE 5 46d 2 


ſometimes it means a ſeaman. 


TA RRACR or TA/RRAS (8.) A raiſed or 


* ' devated, -ſmoth,.: fine path or alle in A 


tion; but that uſed in P 


comes forth a. long ear with little huſſcs, 


TARGET (s. Sol News ſhield or buckler " | 


Ale a table ready compute” er the 
TATTER SHALL. (S.) in 
a (V.) to grow ranken or dull] 
olo 


— or 3 N _ the ad- 


mortar, with which walls are Macros tha 
mm nag e b pe its ſoakin 
brow - 
TARRY AC to abide, ay, See; 
rnmain long in a place; alſo to loiter, or*b 
tedious in the goitig of an etrand, Do) 


TART (S.) a ſmall Fruit 
TART"(A;) ſharp, e 0 'or eier in 4% 


allo inappjih, waſpiſh, or Gon angry. 


© - 


TA VERN (S.) a publick h 


T AV 


4 yatious.' trees excedding uſeful upon TARTAK. or THA'RTAC (8.) 4 fais deity 


of the Avites, worſhipped aden the oy 
of an aſs. 


TA'RTANE (s.) a particular fort of hips 


large weflel, uſed in the Medium, feng 
carrying but one maſt and a triangular fail. 


TA RTAR IS.) a groſs terreſtrial matter that 


ſticks to the fides of, the veſſel, hen ſepa- 
rated from its liquor by means ol fermenta- 
c>, is what ſticks 
to the ſides of wine ca ml) 'of a 
—— colour, and Fong: confiftenceg the 
beſt fort is brought from is the lees 
of wine are alſo a liquified tartar; alſo the 
cant name of a notorious He or cunning 
ſkilful- perſon, 
TARTARUS (S.) anjorgthb 'Paets, 5wawihell, 
or the place of torment for the wicked. 


TASK (V.) to appoint a perſon a certain quan- 


tity of work to be done in a certain time, 


TASK (S.) ſo much buſineſs as is/to be done by 


one or more perſons in a limited time. 


'TA/SSEL (S.) a male hawk :alfoan ornament 


hung to the corners of cuſhions, .&c;"mnade 
of fille &c. alſo the combs that clothiers uſe 
to lay che nap of their cloth Amooth, made 
of the tops of thiſtles dried. 


[TASTE (V.) to reliſh or try any thing mich 


the palate and the tongue; ; _ en ap- 
prove of, &. I 


TASTE (S. ) the ſenſation Fara the wngue, 


palate, &c. diſtinguiſhes the reliſh of bitter, 
ſweet, &c, alſo the diſpoſition or e 
of the mind. 


TA'STELESS (A. ) any thing that his no re- 


liſh, or that is infipid, &c. alſo a perſon of 
no learning; judgment, or diſcernment, &c. 


TA/TTERDEMALION (s.) 4 poor, naſty, 


dirty, xagged fellow or went. 


TATTTERED (A.) rent, worn, or torn to 


rags, pieces, or ſhivers, or ver erg 

ther very Nightly, un 21. 

e, is x 
ſmall-town, whoſe — is weeſcly ori- 
day ; diſtant from Londan 8 edmputed,: and 
118 meaſured miles. 11 0 


TA TTIE or .TA/TTLING (.) eifling, 


fogliſh, filly, impertinent diſcourſe. 


TATTO' (S. }:ſometimaes called the een, « 


beat of drum at night for all ſoldiers 4 in ga- 


riſon to repair to their quarters, and in the 
fields to their tents; after it in frontier 
towns, where there is any ſuſpicioh of the 


inhabitants, they are not permitted to ſtir 
abroad, or at leaſt without. a light? 
, where wine 


is retailed out to fingle perſons or (companies, 
to diink for refreſhment or pleaſure 


i} TAUGHT.(.) a Sea term — rope that is 


tight, ſtitt, dc. alſo n educated or in- 
ſtructeg, wag 15 


2 (S. Vin Devenſtire, a-conſite- | 


. rable borough-town, on the river Tawy, that 
* ſends two members to parliament, and has a 
great market weekly vp e ; diſtant 

Ff from 


4 ” 

| TAX 
from Leiden 166 computed, and 
ſured miles. | 25 
TAUNT (V.) to ſpeak or anſwer in a diſre- 
ſpectfuł manner, efpecially a ſervant or infe- 
ef rior to à ſuperior ; alſo to banter or make 
game of a perſon or thing. 
TAUNT (S.) a ſcoff, or biting 
or diſreſpectful anſwer. i 
- TAU'NTON (S.) in Somerſerſpire, commonly 
called Taunton-Dean, ſituate upon the river 
Ton, or Tone; it is a large, well- built town, 


201 mea- 


in length a mile, on the road, containing | 
two pariſhes, each of which has a church; 


it is a corporation, governed by à mayor, 
aldermen, &c. and ſends two members to 
parliament ; it has two very good markets 
weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday; it is 
extremely populous,” and many of the inha- 
bitants very rich, very large manufacturies 
of woollen goods being carried on here, par- 
ticularly of the lighter ſort, ſuch as ſagathies, 
duroys, &c. the method of chuſing parlia- 
ment men, is by what are called pot-wal 
loners, that is, every inhabitant, as well 
Jodgers as houſe-keepers, who dreſſes his 
own vicuals'z  wherefore the inmates often, 
before an election, light fires in the ſtreet, 
and boil their victuals openly, to be ſeen by 
all, that their votes may not be rejected; 
there are abundance of diſſenters of all deno- 
minations in this town, and ſeveral meeting- 
houſes, alſo an academy to train up diſſen- 
ters for the miniſtry; diſtant from London 
120 computed, and 148 meaſured miles. 
. TAU'RUS (S.) among the Afronomers, is the 
" ſecond ſign of the Zodiack, into which the 
ſun enters about the zd of May, and is re- 
preſented on the artificial globe by a bull, 
and wrote with the character, ] the A/ro- 
 bogers call it fixed and eatthly, the houſe 
of Venus and exaltation of the wipon';; per- 
ſons born under this ſign are by them faid to 
be laborious, and flow of apprehenfion, that 
they have high foreheads ſticking out on' both 
ſides like bullocks horns, D 
TAUTO'LOGY (S. ) a uſeleſs repetition of the 
ſame words, phraſes, or ſtories often over. 
TAW (v.) to prepare or dreſs the ſkins of 
beaſts, ſo as to make them leather fit for 
ſhoes, &c. 
- TAW (S.) a ſport or game that children play at 
: with marbles, or ſmall round ſtones, &c, 
'TA/WDRY (A.) ill-dreſſed, fooliſhly gay, flat- 
tern, &c, X {it | 
TA'WNY (A.) ſwarthy, brown, dark co- 
loured, ſun-burnt, cc. 
TAx (S.) a public impoſition or ra 
perſons or things. , 
"TAX (.) to rate or ſettle a publick charge 
upon lands, perſons, goods, &c. alfo to charge 
or accuſe a perſon with being guilty of ſome 


te ſet upon 


- crime or miſdemeanour, . 
'TA'XABLE (A.) that may be rated, charged, 


TAXA!TION (S.) a publick 


jeſt, areproach, | 


E 


TEA (s.) the leaf of an Tdion thrub, vi 
having boiling water poured over it md C 
_ impregnated therewith, and then Fiveetenes 4 
with loaf-ſugar, is become the univerſal jj. TE 
quor for the ladies, f 0 
TEACH (V.) to inform, inſtruct, or ſhey , P: 
6 3 2 - ſomething, - TE 
ABLE (A.) of a capacity fit pl 
A OTE TE! 
TEA. (S.) a fort of wild fowl much valued. in 
TEAM (S.) à number of horſes, oxen, & tis 
voaked together, to draw a waggon, kr. ba 
loaded with corp, hay, or other goods. = 
2 (V.) to pull or rend aſunder by vo- 1 
TEAR (S.) a drop of water, &c: diſtilled from ms, 
the head, and paſſing through the eye, &, Eye, 
TEA/SLES-or TEA/ZLES (S.) thiſtles wit oe 
which, the fullers. or clothworkers lj * 
ſmooth the nap of their cloths. TELL 
TEAT (S.) the nipple or dug of a woman or . 
deaſt, wherewith to ſuckle their young, ſecre 
TEAZE or TEASE (V.) to ley the ny , EI 
— ſmooth; alſo to vex, torment, plagu, 2 
e 21 q 
TE/CHINESS (s.) peeviſhneſs, readineſs to i TELL 
offended, or take affront. the g 
TE/CHNICAL. (A.) artificial words or tems moth 
belonging to arts and ſciences, 4. 
TECHNO LOG V (S.) a written deſcriptions f I MEL 
arts and practical ſciences. thoug] 
TE'CHY (A.) peeviſh, forward, ſoon angry, TEME] 
or diſpleaſed, _ . 


TECTO NICK (A.) mechanick, eſpeciallyn. 
lating to building. 
TE-DE UM (S.) a famous hy mn that has ben 
long uſed in the church, and eſpecially up 
extraordinary occaſions, ſuch as a natioul 
thankſgiving for a-publick victory, &c. 
TE'/DIOUS (A.) very flow, or long about ay 
thing, weariſom, irkſome. 
TE DIOUSNESS (S.) irkſomeneſs, flown 
. overlength of time about any thing. 
TEEM (V.) to pour out, or bring forth youy 
to bear fruit or children. . 


— 


taxed, fined, &c. 
aſſeſſing or charg- 
ing perſons or things, N 


TEINS (A.) fruitful, often bearing you and incl 
frequently pregnant, e. | Cl 
1215 (8, ) thoſe ſmall bones in the mouth ſelves fro 
of men -or. beaſts, wherewith they grind to exceſ; 
break their food. WE 0s Loca 
TE/FFILIN or TE/PHILIM (S.) certain par 1 PER 
ments which the Jews carry about tien Aned to, 
in prayer time; of which there are t | os | 
ſorts, .. one for the hand, the other for h MPER. 
head, upon which are wrote. with ink nat in 3 
on purpoſe in ſquare. letters, four paſts Mp! ref] 
out of the Penrateucb, N 1 : * 
& c. Aud it | ſhall come to paſs, if thou d, nig 
Ec. 2 me all the . Wa EST 
Ard wvben the Lord ſhall cauſe thee to cf EI hail, 
&c. theſe are rolled ap, and put into api A a F 8 
of black calf-ſkin, &c. one they wear fn * © incl 
to their left arm, and the other to their fi Wp. | 
heads, ; 3 lono; 
TE'/GUMENT (S.) a ſkin or covering 64% ke, 4. to 
| I 60 


TEM 


ach .of a tree, or living creature; in a human 
and Body, the anatomiſts reckon fixe. . 

ay TEINT (S.) the colour or natural complexion 
11 of che face; alſo a dye, or colour uſed in 


ainting. 8 5 FS 
TEIRS or TEIRCE (S.) the third part of a 
ipe of wine, containing 42 gallons. 
TELESCOPE (S.) a large optick inſtrument, 
invented by Galileo, for obſerving the celeſ- 


ed, tial bodies, whereby ſeveral new phænomena 
Ke. baye been diſcovered, and great improve- 
Ec. ments made in aſtronomy; for by properly 
k grinding and placing the lenſes or glaſſes in 
vo. 2 tube or pipe, of various lengths, objects 
at a great diſtance are brought nearer to the 
d from eye, and much more diſtinctly ſeen than by 
ke. the natural eye; of theſe there are various 
s with ſorts, which are called by diſtinct names. : 
lay or TELL (V.) to count or number the pieces in 
any parcel of money ; alſo to diſcover any 
man ot ſecret to a perſon, or relate any tranſaction, 
ng. TELLER (S.) one whoſe buſineſs it is to pay | 
nay of or count out money at a bank, a prince's ex- 
plague chequer, &c, alſo a relater, diſcoverer, &c. 
TF/LLUS (S.) by the Ancients was eſteemed 
eſs toe the goddeſs of the Earth, and by Homer the 
mother of the gods; ſhe was repreſented b; 
des a woman with a great many breaſts, =, 
2 TEMERA'RIOUS (A.) haſty, raſh, indiſcreet, 
iptionsl thoughtleſs, ce. 
TEME RTT (S.) raſhneſs, inconſiderateneſs, 
ann haſtineſs, unadviſedneſs. 15 
; TEMPER (V.) to mix, mollify, allay, mo- 
ciallyre crate, or work divers ſorts of things toge- 
Ie; — 
tha ba TEMPER (S.) the natural diſpoſition, inclina- 
ally a tion, or conſtitution; alſo a perſon of great 
x natiou command over himſelf, patient, willing, or 
Ker. ready to bear with, and hear others, &c. 
about in MPERAMENT (S.) a due and :egular 
mixture or compoſition of various ingredients 
1 to make a medicine, &c, alſo the natural 
8. habitude or conſtitution of a man, &c, 
rib you EMPERANCE (S.) that rational and regu- 
3 lar command over our paſſions, affections, 
ing Jou and inclinations, whereby we reſtrain our- 
the moutl ſelves from eating, drinking, and deſire, &c. 


to exceſs, whereby our converſations ar. 
rendered deſirable, our faculties clear, &c. 

EMPERATE (A.) moderate, not over in- 
clined to, or deſirous of any thing; ſober, 


about - | rational, &c,  - | | 
: "* th LEMPERATURE (S.) the condition that the | 
_ mal ar, a medicine, perſon's diſpoſition, &c. is 


in, in reſpect of heat, cold, moiſture, &c. 


our 2 EMPERED (A.) mingled, qualified, or duly 

N 0 mixed together, 95 | 

Aras % N CEC (8.) a violent ſtorm of wind, 
; n, &. ; 

on 777 EMPE'STUOUS(A.) ſtormy, boiſterous, full 

Sage tl of, or inclined to ſtrong guſts of wind, or 

54 their ot owers of rain or hail, &c. | 


EMPLAR (S.) a perſon reſiding in, or be- 
ping to the Temple; a ſtudent in the 
&. N l * 


. 
E'MPLE (S.) a name given in all times to 
buildings conſecrated to divine worſhip and 
religion, tho' the worſhip of God was con- 
ſiderably antecedent to any ſuch ſtructure; 
for both the-true worſhippers and the Pagans 
at firſt had none, but performed their cere- 
monies, ſome on the tops of hills and 
mountains, and others in great plains, till 
by experience and convenience it was found 
that proper and retired places were abſo- 
lutely neceffary ; then many nations began 
to celebrate their myſteries in woods, and 
afterwards walled in places for prayers, and 
ſacrifices, but left the tops open to: have a 
clear view of the ſky from all parts, and fo 
by degrees came to covered buildings; which 
as their gods increaſed in number, ſo did 
their temples, many. of which are very fa- 
mous for their architecture and furniture, 
but none more ſo than that of the Fes 
built by Solomon ac Feruſalem ; alſo the name 
of a noted place, college, &c. for the ftu- 
dents and practiſers of the law in London. 
TE'MPLES (S.) a lateral part of the ſkull in 
the middle between the eyes and- the ears, 
and where cephaiick plaifters are put to cure 
or eaſe the tooth-ach or head-ach, 
TEMPORAL (A.) the condition of ſuch 
things as continue but for a ſpace of time, 
and then naturally ceaſe ; alſo the conſidera- 
ration of ſomething ſecular or worldly, in op- 
poſition to ſpiritual cr eternal things. 
TEMPORA/LITIES (S.) the yearly or other 
revenues, profits, or advantages, belonging 
to, or arifing from a biſhoprick, &c, 2 
TEMPORARY (A.) ſhort of duration, or 
laſting but a little while, fleeting, periſha- 
ble, &c. : | 
TE'/MPORIZE (V.) to humour or comply with 
the times, to alter or change one's v-inivns 
as the circumſtances of things varx. 
TE'MPORIZER (S.) one who changes his 
opinions, principles, or practices, according 
as the times vary 125 
TEMPT (v.) to endeavour to perſuade, ens 
tice, or allure a to do or commit 
ſomething againſt his inclination or duty. 
TEMPTATION (S.) an allurement; or en- 
ticement, proving or trial of a perſon's con- 
ſtancy, reſolution, &c, N 
TE MPT ER (S.) one who lays baits, ſnates, 
or temptations in the way of another, to 
draw him off his duty, inclination, inte - 
reſt, &c. 220 


— 0 * 


— 


| TE'MPTINGNESS (S.) the eondition o any 


thing really or apparently, that cauſes a per- 
ſon to deſire it, or be pleaſed with it; beauti- 
fulneſs, charmingneſs, alluringneſs; &. 
TEN (S.) the abſolute or cardinal number fo 
called, expreſſed by 10 or X. Ar 
TENABLE (A.) chat may be held, kept, de- 
fended, maintained, &c. N 
TENA! CIOUS (A.) of a ſticking, adhering, 
remaining, or abiding nature; alſo ſpoken of 
an obſtinate diſpoſition, that no arguments 
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TEN 

© or perſuaſions, though ever ſo reaſonable, 
can prevail upon. 

TENA CITY or TENA CIOUSNESS (s.) 
- refoluttneſs, inflexibleneſs, obſtinacy, ſtiff- 
- nels, &c. in holding one's opinion or reſolu- 
TENANT (S.) one who occupies or poſſeſſes 
fands, houſes, c. under another. | 
TE'NANTABLE (A.) ſpoken particularly of 
a houſe in good repair, and fit for ufe 01 
{1 habitation Eo © | | 
TENA!SMUS er TENE/SMUS (S.) a difor- 


der in the body that excites a continual de- 


- ire of going to ſtool, and attended with ar 
incapacity of voiding any thing but a bloody, 
flimy matter. | 
TE'NBURY (S.) in NVorbeſterſpire, a ſmal!l 
town, Whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London 101 computed, and 129 
- meaſured miles. 
TENBY(S.) in Pembrokeſhire, Soith-Wales, 
au fex-pozt town, which, although it has a 
commodious haven for ſhip-, yet it has but 
very little trade; it has two markets week- 
lv, viz, on Wedneſday and Saturday; diſ- 
tant from London 172 computed, and 208 
meaſured miles; 
TENCH {(S.) the name of a fine, pleaſant, 
. freſh-water or river fiſh, 
TEND (V.) to incline, lean, move towards, 
vr aim at any thing; alſo to wait upon, or 
be obſervant of a perſon's orders, &c. 
- TE'NDENCY (S.) the aim, drift, inclination, 
motion, &c. of a perſon or thing. | 
TENDBR (A.) nice, criſp, curious, fuch as 
greens, meat, &c. 
Alſo ſickly or apt to take cold; alſo kind, 
loving, good- natured, &c. 


TENDER (V.) to offer money in payment; | 


alſo to be kind, affectionate, loving, &c. 
TENDRR (S.) an offer of payment, or the 
laying down money to ſatisfy a debt; alſo a 
Waiter or ſervant that is ready to fetch or 

carry what is wanted, ee. 
TE/NDERNESS' or TEN DERHEARTED- 
- NESS (S.) Kindnefs, compaſſion, ſoft- 

r 1 
tendons 54500 
TE/NDON (S.) with the Anatomiſts, is a ſimi- 
lar nervous part annexed to the muſcles and 
bones, whereby the voluntary motion of the 
members is principally per formed, and very 

frequently is confounded with a nerve, tho 
very erronecuſly. e cls. 


RES CRT e 
TENDINO/SE or TE/NDINOUS (A.) full of 


TENET or TE\NENT (s.) 4 panel 
rine in religion inion in phi 

phy, Ec. 4 0 Abc 
TENNET (S.) in Heraldry, is that colour 
called tawny ; and is expreſſed in Craving, 


1 by diagonal lines from the ſiniſter chief aud 


traverſe, by ſome called the dragon's bead 

hyacinth, &c- f 

TENNIS (S.) a ſport or play with a ball and 
racket. | 

TE'NON (S.) the ſquare end of a piece of 

timber fo cut, as to go or he let into ano- 

ther, called à mortiſe, uſed in the framing of 

floors, &c. 

TE/NOR (S.) in Mufich, is the natural of 

common pitch of the voice ; alſo the purport, 

defign, or intent of an inftrument, agree- 

ment, argument, diſcourfe, &e, 

TENSE (S.) a Grammatical term for the diſin- 

- guiſhing the times of an action, either paſ, 
preſent, or to come. 

TENSION (S.) the ftretching out of a thing 

which is more or Jeſs as occaſion requires, 

TENT (S.) with the Lapidaries, is what they 

put under a table diamond, when they ft 

it in 2 ring, &c. in War, Ec. it is a room, 
lodging- place, &c. in a field, covered with 
canvas, &c. on poles to keep out the ſug 
rain, &c. among the Surgeons, it is a ſmall 
quantity of lint, tow, &c. rolled up in ſale, 
ointment, &c. to put into a deep wound, 

ulcer, &c. among the Vintners, it is a fort d 

rich red Spaniſh wine. 

TE'NTERDEN or TENDERDEN (S.) i 
Kent, is an ancient borough town, goremei 
by a mayor and jurats; the mayor 1s at- 
nually elected in the town hall on Zig 
29; the market is weekly on Friday; its 
a town of no great note, the only thin 
remarkable is the church, whoſe ſteeple 
very high; diſtant from London 50 compu 
ted, and 60 meaſured miles. 

TE NT ERS (S.) frames or poles properly it 
to put and ſtretch woolen cluths on; allot 
ſet a 1 the fret, &c. is to ſet hin 
- Upon. the renters, 

5 285 (A.) tall, fender, thin, fn, 
Night. Det 

TENURE (S.) the condition, or manner u- 
on, or by Which one perſon holds Jatdy 

Kc. of afother. 

TE'RAPHIM or THE'RAPHTM (S.) 2 

fman, or ſuperſtitious idol or figure malt 

vf metal; but the Jetbs (ay, it was the a. 
"tral head of a man, ſeparated from th 


TE/NDRIL (s.) a ſmall ęriſtle, or young 


Stout, that ſhoots out ſrom Vines, &c. 


and ſo creeps or runs up ſticks, poles, 


©. threads, &c. ; | 
TENEBRO'SITVorTE/NEBROSENESS(S, ) 
* darkneſs; gloomineſs, &c, 
TE'NEMENT (S.) a houſe, habitation, &c 


divine by it, 5 9 
that one perſon holds of another, and en- TERGIVERSA!TION (S.) 2 pa 


. 


upon. 


joys fo long as he Pays the tent agree 


trumk or body after He was dead, ande, 

balmed; under the tongue whereof vas pit 
a plate of gold, with the name of ſent 
imaginary deity z that it was ſet up 1 
nich, that candles were lighted up ® g 
und that they worſhipped and pretended 


iſctupling, boggling, ſhuffling, a yy” 


fenſar 
logg 
colour 
ring, 
ef and 
bead, 


all and 


iece of 
o ano- 


ming of 


ural or 
purport, 
Aer 


> diſtin· 
er paſt, 


a thing 
res, 
hat they 
they ſet 
a room, 
red with 
the ſun, 
$ a {mall 
in ſalve, 
) wound, 
; a ſort af 


8.) i 
governed 
or is u. 
In A 

day; fy 
nly thing 
ſteeple i 
o comple 


roperly {t 
n; alſo to 


to ſet hin 
hin, fin 


nanner Vp 
olds lauch 


at 
Ne, male 
vas the c. 
from the 
4, and en- 
ebf was pl 
ge of fot 
ſet up 11 
| up to h 


'retended u 


deft | 
leaving l. 
i al 


TER 


faking, or turning one's back upon any | 


thing. 

TERGI VERSA!TOR (S.) a flincher, boggler, 
ſcrupler, ſhuffler, c. 25 | 

TERM (S.) in Geometry, is the limit, boun- 
dary, or extent of any thing; in Law, it is 
an appointed or ſettled time when the courts 
are opened for cauſes to be tried, which are 
four times in the year; the firſt begins the 


23d or 24th of January, called Hilary term; 


the ſecond, or Exfter term, begins the Wed- 
neſday fortnight after Eafter day, and is 
moveable with that feaſt; the third, or Tri- 
nity Term, the Friday after Trinity Sunday ; 
and Michaclmas term the 6th of November 
alſo a phraſe or particular word uſed in an ar. 
or ſcience. | 

TERMAGANT (S.) a boiſterous, noiſy, 
ſcolding, maſculine woman, 

TERMAGANT (A. ) noiſy, boiſterous, trou- 
bleſome, ungovernable, unruly, &c. | 

TERMINABLE (A.) that has, or may have 
limits, bounds, &c. 

TERMINATE (V.) to limit or bound, to ſet 
or appoint ends, &c. to any thing; alſo to 
adjuſt, end, or ſettle a diſpute, 7 

TERMINA!{TION (S.) the ending or conclu- 
ding of a buſineſs or affair ; alſo the particu- 
lar ſyllable or ſyllables that vary or change 
at the end of words, eſpecially in the Latin 
and Greet languages, &c. ; 

TERMS (S.) the conditions agreed upon be- 
tween different parties, for the performance 
of certain matters; in Phyjick, the natura 
monthly purgations of women; in Alro- 
bogy, certain degrees of the ſigns, in which 
ſuch reſpective planets have been ſaid. to 
have been obſerved to have their virtues and 
ſtrength encreaſed; alſo the particular names 
or meanings of certain tools or expreſſions 
in arts and ſciences; alſo the ſeveral quanti- 


ties in arithmetical and algebraical opera- 


tions; in Geometry, they are limits or boun- 
daries of lines, ſuperficies, or ſolids; and in 
Ascbitecture, thoſe props or ſupports that 
are made in the ſhape of men, women, fa- 
tyrs, &c. at top, and the bottoms like py- 
ramids, put at the corner of ſome ancient 
buildings, are thus called. 
TE'RNARY (S.) verſes, ranks of men, &c. 
that are reckoned or accounted by threes, 
TERPSVY/CHORE (S.) one of the nine Muſes, 


ſaid to be the inventreſs of dancing, balls, 


&c, the was repreſented with a chearful 
countenance, having on her head a coroner 
compoſed of feathers of divers colours, 


T E'RRACE or TE'RRAS (S.) ſometimes |. 


means a fine, ſmooth, plain walk in a large 
garden to walk on, elevated above the ge- 
neral plane of the whole garden; on purpoſe 
to view the adjacent grounds or country 
more advantageoufly; and ſometimes it 
means the roof of a houſe made | flat to 


* Walk onto take the air, and to have a pro- 


ſpect of all about it; and ſpmetimes it 


T ES 


means a balcony that projects beyond the 
| upright face of the building. | 
TERRA/QUEOUS (A.) a mixture of earth 
and water, ſomething belonging or ap- 
pertaining ' to the earth and water, as the 
terraquegus globe is the whole compage of 
earth and water, in oppoſition ta the celeſtial 
or ſtarry globe; | ; : 3 e 8 
TERRE'LLA (S.) a laad-ſtone made into a 
globular or ſpherical form, and ſo poſited, 
that its poles, equator, -&c, exactly corre- 
ſpond to the poles, equator, &c. of the 
world. | EE 
TERRENE or TERRE'STRIAL (A.) carth- 
ly, like or belonging to the earth. 
TERRIBLE or TERRVFICR (A.) frightful, 
horrible, dreadful, that cauſes fear, amaze- 
ment, &c. £37? 


TE RRIER IS.) a particular kind of hunting 
d | 155 


TE'RRING (S.) in Suſſex, upon the downs, 
not far from the ſea, ſo indifferent a town, 
that the market is ſo ſmall, that it is uncer- 
tain what day it is kept on; diſtant from 
— 45 computed, and 53 meaſured 

miles. 6 en 

TERRITOR (S.) the quantity of ground, 
Kc. in or over which a king, magiſtrate, 
Kc. has the rule, authority, command, bc. 

TERROR or TE'RROUR (S.) fright, fear, 
horror, amazement, ce. 

TE RTIAN (S.) an ague, fever, or efferveſ- 
cence of the blood, that returns every third 
day exactly at a ſet time, together with its 
various ſympto•ms. 

TE'/SSELATE (V.) to inlay with various kinde 
or ſorts of colours, to chequer or variegate 
with flowers, birds, cc. 

TEST (S.) a proof or trial whereby to know 

the fincerity of a perſon's intentions, &c, 
alſo a furnace or — bound round with 
iron, compoſed of bone-aſhes, &c. in ord 
to refine ſilver, or extract it out of lead, 
Kc. with which it is mixed and fmelted out 
of the ore. 

TESTA/CEQUS (A.) ſhelly, or full of ſhells, 
like to, or after the nature of ſhells, parti- 

cularly of thoſe belonging to fiſn. 

TESTAMENT (S.) ſometimes fignifies a 
will revocable, diſpoſing or diſtributing of a 
man's eſtate while alive, to thoſe he would 
have enjoy K after his death 3 ſometimes it 
fignifics the collection of particular books 
or writings, commonly ealled the Old and 
New Teſaments, or the holy ſeriptuxes, con- 
taining thoſe writings or books wrote by 
the inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt} tontain- 
ing the covenant between God and his peo- 

le, = are the Witneſſes and declaration of 
is will. | 

TESTATTOR or TEST A/TRIX (S.) a man 
or woman that makes a will to diſpoſe of 

bis · or her effects or eſtate after his or her 
deceaſe. h 


| | TESFTER«(S.) a ſmall ſilver sein of fix penc 


Fft 3 value 


r E EA 
| value; alſo the upper part of the furniture] much land as is aſſigned him for his jutif. 
| | of a bed, or that cloth, tuff, or filk, that | diction. | h 


covers the top or uppermoſt part, TETRA/STICK (S.) a ſtanza. epięram, or 
TE STICLEs (S.) the ſeminal organs in a man | poem conſiſting of four lines or verſes, 
ES | or woman. | 85 TE TTER (S.) a ſkin diſeaſe attended with 
v * TESTIFICA'/TION (S.) a bearing witneſs, | an inflammation, and a large number of 
an aſſuring or certifying. * ſmall itching puſtles, by ſome called a ring- 
TE'STIFY (V.) to witneſs, make known or] worm; and among the Farriers, a flying 
apparent, to certify, &c. | worm. 


TESTIMO'NIAL (S.) a certifying under the | TEUTA'TES (S.) a name under which the 
hand of a magiſtrate, 'or of the head of a] ancient Gazls worſhipped Mercury, to whom 
college, &c. a perſon's ſettlement, free- | they ſacrificed human victims, the Druid 
dom, &c. either burning them, piercing them with 
| TESTIMON (S.) the evidence or truth of | arrows, or ſtrangling them in the middle of 
| any thing made apparent by proof of pro- their temples, 
| per witneſſes, &c. alſo a quotation from the | TEU/TONS (S.) thoſe ancient Germans that 
| Works of the learned, &c. for a cont.rma- | inhabited the iflands of Funen and Zealand in 
| tion of an aſſertion. . Denmark 5 they were very troubleſome to 
| TE'/STINESS (S.) peeviſhneſs, croſs-grained- | their neighbours, and held out a long time 
neſs, moroſeneſs, ſurlineſs, aptneſs to be in | againſt the Romans; alſo the name of a fa- 


w a pet, &c. - | mous order of knighthood, who were an- 
Wh TEST (A.) pettiſh, ſoon angry, croſs, pee- | ciently called the knights of our lady of 
| viſh, &c. Mount Sion, 


| TE TBURY (S.) in Gloucefterſbire, is a con- | TE'/'WKSBURY (S.) in Glouceſterſhire, is an 
ii | Gderable town, whoſe market is weekly on] ancient borough, governed by 24 burgeſſes, 
ne | Wedneſday; pleaſantly ſituated upon a,ri-} who have juriſdiction within the borough, 
li ſing ground, and in a healthy air, but wa- excluſive of the juſtices of the peace for the 
_ ter is ſcarce in a dry ſummer ; it is hand- county, two of which are choſe yearly, 
W | ſomely built and well inhabited ; the yarn, who, with two others, are the ruling ma- 
_ : cheeſe, and bacon trades are largely carried | giſtrates; here are two markets weekly on 
J on here; diſtant from London 77 computed, | Wedneſdays and Saturdays; it ſends two 
Mt and 94 meaſured miles. members to parliament, who are choſen by 
MM] TE'THER (S.) a rope tied at one end to a poſt | the freeholders and freemen of this borough; 
1 or ſtake in the ground, and the other to a] the town is large and populous, conſiſting of 
i | horſe's neck, leg, &c, whereby he has the] three high! built ſtreets, in which are many 
privilege of feeding or grazing only ſo far as | fide lanes ; it is encompaſſed with the river, 
the cord will permit him; and in general, | Avon, Carron, Severn, and the Swihate, 
fignifies the bounds or limits of any one's | which renders it very liable to inundations, 
. power, art, or ſtrength. but this inconvenience is abundantly re- 
TE'TRACHORD (S.) a muſical inftrument of | warded by the plenty it brings with it, the 
four ſtrings; alſo an interval of three tones, | ſlime manuring the ground in a very rich 
TE/TRAGON (S.) a ſquare or four ſided fi-] manner; the clothing trade is vigorouſy 
Lure. 2 carried on here; | diſtant from London 79 
TETRAGRA'/MMATON(S.) the name given] computed, and 97 meaſured miles. 
by the Greeks to the moſt high God, be-| TEXT (S.) the direct words of an author; 
cauſe in moſt languages it was wrote with | and when applied to the Scripture, is ſome- 
_ four letters. times taken in oppoſition to the gloſs or 
'ETRAHEDRON (S.) a geometrick ſolid, | comment, witho»t any relation had to the 
; comprehended under four equal and equila- | tcxt's being in the original language, or the 
teral trianglas. . tranſlation thereof ; and ſometimes it is only 
TETRAPLA (S.) a Bible divided into four | for the Hebrew of the Old, and the C 
columns, in each of which there is a diffe- of the New Teftament ; tho' ſome learned 
tent Greek verſion, viz. Apuilo s, Symma- men are of opinion, that St. Matthew wrote 
_ chus's, the Septuagint, and the Theodo/ian, his goſpel in Hebrew, St. Mark his in Latin, 
TE'TRARCH (S.) a lord or governor that] St. Paul his epiſtle to the Romans in Latin, 
has the command of a fourth part of af and. that to the Hebrews in Hebrew; ſome- 
country, kingdom, or province under him, | times this word is taken for the theme upon 
without weering the diadem, or bearing] which a diſcourſe, . oration, &c. is made; 
the title of king; though ſometimes it was] and ſometimes it means a large ſort of. un- 
given to him who was king, or that had the] ting to put particular words or ſentences 
| dominion over half, or a third part of a] in, that they may be the more eaſily dif- 
| kingdom, | me f tinguiſhed. N f 
| TETRARCHATE or TE'TRARCHY (S.) TEXTUARY (s.) one that ſtudies the dit 
2 ſometimes means the office, power, or au- - ginal of the ſcriptures, or that is very con- 
| mority of a tetrarch; and ſometimes. ſo] verſant with the Bible, &c. TEXTURE 


F 


THA 


TEXTURE (S.) the frame, make, or na- 

| "tural compoſition of any creature, plant, &c. 
alſo the regular ordering or compoſing of a 
diſcourſe, piece of work, &. 

THA LIA (S.) one of the poets nine Miſes, 
who is appointed to preſide over con.edy, 
and is repreſented with a wanton and laſci- 
civious countenance, crowned with ivy, and 
holding a maſk in her hand ; ſhe is alſo ſaid 
to be the inventreſs of geometry and agri- 
culture. . 

THAMES (S.) the principal river of Frgland, 
ſo called from Thame and Jie, which join 

into one ſtream at Dorcheſter in Oxford iſpire, 
and ſo form this river, which is joined by 
the Kennet and Loddon from Berkſhire, the 

(ol from Buckinghamſhire, receives the Brent 
from Middleſex, the Ii e and Wandle from 
Surrey, the Lea and Roden from Eſſex, and 
the Darent from Kent; it waters in its courſe 
Dorcheſter, Henly, R-ading, Windſor, Maid- 
enbead, Stains; Kingſton, Richmond, Brent- 
ford, Lambeth, Weſtminſtcr, London, Soutb- 
wark, D-ptford, Greenwich, Barkin, and 
Graveſend ; this river for the excellency and 
navigableneſs of its water, and gentleneſs of 
its ſtream, may be equalled to, if not put 
before-any other in the world, | 

THA'MUZ, THA'MMUZ, or TA/MMUZ 
(S.) a Pagan deity, ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with Adonis; it had-a publick feſtival in the 
month of Tammuz, which anſwers to our 
June and July; he was repreſented by an 
image of Prat made hollow, into whoſe 
eyes they uſed to put lead, and then make a 
fire withinfide, which cauſed the lead to 
melt, and ſo to repreſent weeping, 

THANE (S.) a word much in uſe formerly, 
and which ſometimes ſignified a nobleman, 
ſometimes a frzeman, and ſometimes a ma- 
gifrate, but moſt properly an officer under 
the king, . 

THANK (V.) to acknowledge with a due 
ſenſe of gratitude, the favours or ſervices 
we receive from others, 

THA/NKFUL (A.) humble, grateful, duly ac- 
knowledging the favours received. 

THA'NKFULNESS (S.) a grateful diſpoſition, 
or the act of paying due acknowledgments 
for favours received. 

THA'NKLESS (A.) ungrateful, unkind, or 
that returns no acknowledgments or thanks 
for favours received, 

THANKSGI'VING (S.) a publick or private 
acknowledging of, and giving thanks for 
favours received, 5 

THATCH (V.) to cover a houſe, &c. with 
ſtzaw, reeds, &c.. inſtead of ſlates or tiles, 
to keep out the weather. | t 

THATCH (S.) ſtraw, reeds, &c, uſed to 
cover houſes, barns, ſtables, &c. with, in- 
ſtead bes boards, tiles, ſlates, lead, cop- 

Per, &c. | 

THA!TCHER (S.) an artificer or workman 
that covers houſes, barns, ' or ſtables with 
firaw,, reeds, &c. i . 


2 


T HE 
THAW (V.) to melt or diſſolve like ſnow or 
ice in warm weather. | | 
THA“ WING (S.) the reducing ſnow or ice 
into their original fluid condition, 
THA/XSTED or THA'CKSTED (S.) in 
Eſffex 3 this town was incorporated by the 
name of the mayor, bailiffs, and commonal- 
ty of the town of Thackfted, by king Philip + 
and queen Mary, the privileges whereof 
were confirmed and increaſed by queen 
Elizabeth and king James I. the market is 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 35 
computed, and 42 meaſured m les, | 
THE (Part.) is a particle in the Engliſp tongue 
that ſign fies ſomething - unive:fally, and 
ſometimes particularly all perſons or things 
ſpoken of. | 
THEA'NTHROPOS (S.) a name given to 
Jeſus Chriſt, to expreſs his divine and hu- 
man nature united in one perſon, as God 
and man, : | 
THEA'TRALorTHEA'TRICAL (A.) ſome- 
thing like or belonging to a ſtage or theatre, 
where plays are acted. 2 
THEATRE or THEATER (S.) a place de- 
ſigned for the fight of publick plays; and 
among the Romans, differed from the am- 
phitheatre in form, as being but a ſemi-cifcle, 
whereas that was quite round, | | 
THEE (S.) is the perſonal pronoun ſubſtan- , 
tive, which always ſtands after a verb, whoſe 
theme or nominative caſe is thou,” ? 
THEFT (S.) ſometimes is applied to the act 
of ſtealing, and ſometimes to the thing 
ſtolen. | 855 
THEM (S.) is the plural number, and is 
always put after a verb; its nominative is 
. $7 et | 
THEME (S.) a text or ſubject to be wrote, 
or ſpoke of, or diſputed upon; with the 
Af rologers, it is uſed for the "poſition of the 
ſuperior bodies at any moment that they 
enquire the ſucceſs of any thing then begun or 
propoſed, ; 
THEN (Part.) at that time, either paſt or to 
come, that is particularly mentioned. 
THENCE (Part.) from that place ſpoken 


of. 

THENCEFO'RTHor THENCEFO'RWARD 
(Part.) from that time forward, or ſo on. 

THEO CRACV (S.) either the immediate go- 
vernment of God himſelf, or by his pro- 
phets, &c. a 

THEO DOLITE (S.) a noted mathematical 
inſtrument uſed in ſurveying of lands, taking 
heights, diſtances, &c, 15 

THEOLO/GICAL (A.) fomething. belonging 
or relating to divinity. 

THEO'LOGIST or THE/OLOGUE (s.) a 
miniſter, divine, profeſſor of or ſtudent in 
divinity. | 

THEO'LCGY (S.) the art or ſtudy of divine 
matters, now commonly called divinity, as 
underſtood by the chriſtians, and taught in 


the holy ſcriptures, though the doctrines or 
| Fff4 e prin- 


_— | . 
THE T HI 
Ptinciples of any falſe religion, 'fack as } upon which a diſcourſe. or diſputation i; to bg 
Heatheniſm, Mabometaniſm, &c. are alſo con- | made or held. | n | 
tained under this term, | THE/TFORD (S.) is partly in Norfelt and 
THE/OMACHY, (S.) a fighting or reſiſting | partly in Ser; it is an ancient town and 
ainſt God. 75 gs was fortnerly very populous, and alſo nated 
THEOMA'GI (S.) perſons {killed in, or in-] for many fine and large churches and mona. 
ſpired with divine wiſdom.  * ; ſteries, moſt of which are now in ruins, there 
THEOMA'GICAL (A.) relating or belonging being only three left, wiz, one in the Suffolk 
to divine magick, or the wiſdom of God. fide, and two in the Norfolk ſide; the non- 
THEOMA'NTISTS (S.) a fort of impoſtors | juring clergy have gone ſo far as to bare 
that pretended to divination, and other] ſome of their members confirmed biſho 
ſtrange matters, by invoking God, and} of Thetford by the late king James II. and 
thereby being poſſeſſed by him could utter] the Pretender; at preſent it is pretty large, 
prophecies, &c. A SEEN and but thinly peopled, yet it has a good 
THEOPA/SCHITES (S.) a ſect that main-j market weekly on Saturday; it is a corpo- 
tained that the whole Trinity ſuffered in the] ration, governed by a mayor, recorder, al- 
perſon of Jeſus Chriſt upon the croſs. ; dermen, and capital burgeſſes, commonly 
THEO RBO (S.) a large lute, or muſical in-] called common- council men, and ſends two 
ſtrument, uſed to play thorough baſſes on | members to parliament ; the Lent affizes for 
in concerts; NES the county are kept here; diſtant from Londa 
THEOREM ü (S.) properly belongs to mathe-] jo computed, and 80 meaſured miles. 
maticks, and there fignifies a propofition, I THICK (A.) bulky, the oppoſite to thin; alſo 
which requireth the ſearching out, and de-] liquor, &c. full of grounds, dc. whereby it cardin 
monſtrating ſome property or affection of a] looks dirty, c. | TE numbt 
HKgure, wherein only ſpeculation or contem- | 'THVYCKEN (V.) to encreaſe in bulk or ſub- | applic: 
plation is uſed, without the actual doing] fiance, to render heavier, or not fo clear, THIS ( 
or performing any thing, and theſe are va-| fine, or pure as it was before, diately 
riouſly denominated, according as they are THICKET (S.) a ſmall wood or place full FT HIST 
applied to general or particular caſes, &c. of ſhrubs, or branches of young trees, ing a | 
THEOREMATIST (S.) a ſtudent in, or] buſhes, &c. | e | hood, 
finder out of theorems, or ſpeculative propo- { THIEF (S.) he or ſhe that violently or pri- S HIST! 
Btions. | vately takes away or ficals the property of thiſtles 
THEORETICR or THEORF/TICAL (A.)] another.. „ pr 
like to, or after the manner of the theory, | THIEVE (V.) to ſteal, or take away violently RUTH 
or ſpeculative part of a ſcience, 5 or clandeſtinely the property af another. | ſpoken 
'THE/ORIST (S.) one whoſe principal or | THIE/'VERY (S.) the act of ftealing, or tak- HO'MI 
whole ſtudy is in the abſtract or demonſtra-] ing away illegally the property of another, tenets 
tive part of a ſcience, 9 2 THIE'VISH (A.) inclined to ſtealing, of : Aquina 
THE'ORY.(S.) the abſtracted or contempla- F wicked covetous diſpoſition, or defire to take | 1 
tive part of a ſcience, where the demonſtra- or have the property of another. O'ME 
tion of the truth is more examined after j THIGH (S.) the limb or member of the body ' manta 
than the practical performance. that is, or lies between the knee and the p They 
THERAPEU!'TICE (S.) that part of phy-{ groin. 3 | 4 om 
fick or medicine that regards only the me- | THILL (S.) that part of a waggon or cat OP: 
thods of cure, or ſearches for remedies in or | wherein the ſhafts are faſtened to che draughts N 2 N 
_ gainſt diſeaſes. : tree, which contains the firſt horſe, 4 R ( 
THERE (Part.) in, or at that place ſpecified. | THVMBLE (S.) an inſtrument made of brass, f e Sag 
THE'REABOU'T (Part.) near that place, or] ſilver, iron, &c. put on the finger to thruſt 73 or 
ſum. 2 8 a needle through any cloth, filk, &c. uſed - * he 
THEREA FTER (Part.) in that mode or] by all ſeamſtreſſes, taylors, &c. an Half 
after that manner, like, or according to THIN (A.) fine, ſlender, clear, free from 2 om 
another. 8 mixture, light, flight, &c. 5 OY 
'THE/REFORE (Part.) an illation ſhewing the | THIN (V.) ſometimes means to take away Toby 
reaſon or cauſe why a thing is done. a number or parcel out of a greater quat- ; ia ay 
THEREOF (Part.) of or from another, | tity; and ſometimes to make liquor clear 5 
'THEREO'N or THEREUPON (Part.) upon] tranſparent, &c. : | A * 
that place or thing, for that reaſon, or upon | THINE (Part.) a relative poſſeſſive pronoun ” 
5 3 n IC . 1 ſpoken of the top 
that account. | 122 ſignifying that the particular thing ip ha 
THEREWITH Part.) along with another, is the property of the perſon ſpoken to; wh 15 
THERMO METER or THE'RMGSCOPE}{ The horſe is bine. : ; "Alps 
G. Philoſophical inſtrument to meaſure THING (S.) any material being, eſpecial) * ot | 
e degrees of heat and cold, and eſpecially of | inanimates. 


at 15 
2 Pn. ' e THINK (V.) to ponder, conſider, conter- again 
'T fr 5 parties or things now pre-] plate, reflect, &c, alſo to imagine, fry er him 


ſent, or reaſons or arguments now given. or be of a particular opinion. THINK: pally La 
2M 818 (S.) the argument or propoſition '' ' © | 
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THYD 
unk ING (s.) the act of meditating, con- 
FG refleQting, &c. | alſo of ſuppoſing, 


| 


j- cuſtomary mayor, 12 aldermen, and two 


THORNT (A.) troubled with, 


 oken te; av, Thes art fþe Man 


altar they ſück branches of pine or Birch? 
and border the alley leading to it in the ſame 
manner; they offer rennes, or a fort of deer; 
to ĩt a victims; and ſometimes lambs,” dogs, 
rats and hens, which they buy on purpoſe, 
Having nome in their own country ; after the 
facrifice they-place before the idol a ſrt” of 
dor made of the bark or rind of trees, full 
of bits of fleſh taken from every part of the 
body of the victim, with the fat melted, for 
him to ſubſiſt on, or at leaft' tor keęg him in 
mind of the laſt act of adoration;* till they 
offer up another, | 8 
H ORA (S.) with the Anatomiſts, is all that 
cavity which is eircumſcribed above by the 
neck - bone, below by the diaphragma, be- 
fore by the breaſt · bone, behinch by the back - 
bone, on the ſides by the ribs; in fo 
oval, containing the heart and hangs, 155 
covered on the inſide with a membrane called 
the pleura. | ade 
THORN (S.) the ſharp-pointed prickle 'of 2 
buſh, roſe-tree, &c, alſo figuratively,” any 
vexation, trouble, or unraſineſe, is called a 
thorn. h | | 
THO'RN-BACE (S.) the name of a fiſh that 
has on its back horny, ſharp prickles, that 
muſt be flead off before it can be eat ;*alfo a 
cant name for an old maid or woman that 
has lived: thirty or forty years ſingle, or une 
married. nnn 1885 
THO'RNBURY (S.) in Glouceſterſhire, hath 2 


x 


conſtables; the aldermen are ſuch perſons as 
have been mayors ; it hath a market weekly 
on Saturday; the pariſh is 20 miles in cir- 
cumference; diſtant flo London 89 com- 
puted, and 106 meaſured miles. 
or full of 
thorns, troubles, difficulties, c. | 
THO'ROUGH (Part.) quite through from one 
r . 
THO'ROUGH-BASS (S.) in * is the 
full baſs played with all the chords, and 
which accompanies or goes thro! the whole 
concert, though the particular inſtruments 
change or ſtand ſtill often. 5 
THO'ROUGH-PARE (S.) a common paſſage 
or leadipg place from one ſtrett, court, c. 


to another, . ; 
completion or 
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THO'ROUGH-STITGH (S.) a 
fall ending or finiſhing of a matter. 
TAO'RPSTON or THRA'PSTON (S.) in 
NorthamptonſSire, which though it be not 
eminent either for trade or buildings, yet it 
is delightfully fituated in a fine valley, and 
farrounded with a rich ſoil, and well watered, 
has a fine bridge over the Nen, and a gpod 
market weekly on Tueſday; diſtant 2 
London 53 computed, and 6 W miles. 


THOSE (Part.) perſons er things ſpaben of, 
or pointed to. e 
THOU (Part.) the ſingle perſon img stel 


A 


jmaęining, 12 
8 THIRD 65 the ordinal number, ſhewing that 
ated ” two perſons or things 80. before that which 
ona- is now ſpoken of 3 and in Mufich, is an in, 
chere terval of two ſounds or degrees of tone, and 
% of this there is the greater and the leſſer, the 
non- third greater is called the tharp, and the leſ- 
hare bribe en TS ies 
ſhops THIRST (8.) that painful ſenſation 2 ariſes 
„ and in man or beaſt, from a want or deprivation 
large of drink or liquor to allay the fury thereof; 
200d alſo the parching drineſs that binders the 
-orp0- trees from bearing fruits, the ground her- 
. | FIRST (V.) to be affected with an earneſt 
is two defire for, and great want of liquor. LY 
es for THURSTY (A.) droughty, wanting, or very 
Londen much defiring liquor, parched up with hear, 
18 &c. 5 . 
Ls alſo THIRTEEN, THFRTY, &c. (S.) are the 
reby it cardinal numbers, fignifying abſolutely the 
1 numbers 13, 30, &c. without any particular 
r ſub⸗ application. e 
> clear, THIS (Part.) the perſon or thing then imme 
| diately ſpoken of. 4 
ice full (THISTLE (S.) a plant full of prickles, bear- 
trees, | ing a bluiſh flower; alſo an order of knight- 
hood, | 
or pti- FHISTLY (A.) full of or troubled with 
erty of thiſtles. | , | | 
d THITHER (Part.) to that place mentioned. 
1olently BP nc (P ar ti) towards that * 
her. ſpoken of. | 
218 HO'MISM (S.) the particular doctrines or 
. tenets of the famous ſchool divine Thomas+ 
g of 1 Aquinas, eſpecially as to predeſtination and 
grace. a 
e THO'MEST'S (S.) ſuch divines or perſons as 
he body maintain the particular opinions or doctrines 
and the of Thomas Aquinas, the great ſchool-man, 
whom the church of Rome calls the angelick 
or cart eoctor. ie 5 p 5 
Iraughts HONG (S.) a flip or ftrap of leather, «- F: 
| HOR (S.) an idol anciently worſhipped by | 
of bra, the Haran, from whence the name Thur 
to thruſt day, or the fifth day of the week, took its 
&c, uſed | Tſe, he being worſhipped on that day; alſo 
the falſe god of the idolatrous Laplanders, to 
ree from whom they attribute the- ſovereign autho- 
ny over all miſchievous and malevolent ſpi- 
be away Fits that inhabit the air, mountains, or lakes; 
er quai - they ſay, he uſes the rainbow to ſhoot with z 
zor clear, they worſhip, him as the author of life and 
| | death, and governor of all men, and repre- 
pronoun, ſent him by the ſtump or trunk of a tree, 
ſpoken of the top being rudely formed like a man's 
n to; A bead; they ſtick, a piece of ſteel and flint in 
his head, that he may ftrike fire at pleaſure; 
eſpecial they ſet a hammer by him, Which, they ſay, 
. 5 well as his bow and" atrowsl 
contem at evil ſpirits; being thus dreſſed, they 
, uppel, { him upon 2 table 4 Has: which gene- 
ou. I e bins thr cabin, rome this 


U 


THR 
THOUGH, er THO! (Part.) a word ſigniſy- 
ing ſomething conditional. 


1 


operation of the ſoul, whereby. we perceive or 
know an thing, aan A055 40.208 

THOU'GHTPUL (A.) conſiderative, full of, 
or much employed with thinking. 

 THOU'GHTLESS. (A.) careleis, negl 
without due conſideration or thought. 

THOU'SAND (S,) the number of ten h 

| rote 1000, or M, or CIO. 

THRALL or THR A'/LDOM (S.) the Rate of 
flavery, bondage, or ſervitude. 

THRAVE (S.) in Huſbandry, is 24 ſheaves 
or four ſhocks of corn, each fix ſheaves. . 

THREAD (S.) ſmall twine or flax, wool, or 
. lk, ſpun or twiſted together, for the uſe of 
ſewing things together. 

THREAD or THRE/DDLE (V.) to put 
thread, filk, worſted, &c. into a needle. 
HREA/D-BARE (A.) worn almoſt out, or 

very bare of wool, &c. ſo that the threads 

that compoſe the ſtuff, & c. are plainly ſeen. 

THREAT (V.) to poſitively po” 4 or inſiſt 
upon a thing, to bear no gainſaying or de- 


un- 


, 


* 


THREAT (S.) a menace of infliction of pu- 
niſhment. ; 


THREA'TEN (V.) to menace or terrify a 
perſon with inflicting puniſhment. | 

THRENO'DIA (S.) a dirge, or mournful 
fong or poem to fing at funerals, &c. 

THRESH (V.) to beat corn out of the ears; 
alſo to chaſtiie or puniſh a perſon with beat- 


ing. | 
THRE'SHER (S.) a country-man that works 
or gets his maintenance, by beating the grain 
out of the. ears of wheat, or other corn, 
with a flail, : 
THRESHOLD (S.) the low 
timber of a door-way. | 
THRICE (S.) three times. „ 
THRIFT or THRVFTINESS (S.) ſavingneſs, 
good houſewifry, carefulneſs, &c. E 
THRIFTY (A.) ſparing, induſtrious, careful 
THRILL (V.) ta. glide or move gently and 
conſtantly along. | 
THRIVE (V.) to grow rich, increaſe, proſper, | 
or fucceed well in the world. 
THROAT (S.) the wind-pipe, and parts ad- 
jacent. . 5 7 e ö 
THROBBING (A.) beating, panting, &c. as 
a ſwelling or ſore part does with a ſtrong 
pulſe. | 
THRONE (S.) a chair of ſtate, generally com- 


ermaſt frame or 


#* & 


» 
« 1 


* Ly * F 


times of publick ceremonies 3 in Scripture, 
© heayen is cilled the chrone of Cod and the 
, 40 And in the Jewiſh Diſ- 
- pt on, the ark of the covenant was 


igent, 


THU 


is very difficult to paſs and repaſs. 
THRONG (V.) to aſſemble or meet tg 
in great numbers; alſo to croud 
ſqueeze, &c. through a multitude of people 
a perſon, to ſtop one's, breath by 
the wind- pipe very tightly or hard, 


to ſide, either of a place or thing. 
THROUGH- 
through, &c, 


caſt or fling a thing away, 


to be wove or worked wWith a reedie, 
in child-birth. 


either filk or worſted, &c, 

THRUS:; (S.) a ſhove, - or puſh againſt th: 

wall, &c. $55 | 

THRUST. (V.) to ſhove, puſh againf,, u 
from one in a rude manner, 

THULE (S.) by the Ancients, eſteemed the iar- 
theſt part of the world, the utmoſt extant 
that a perſon could go, ſuppoſed to b. a 
iſland a ſmall diſtance beyond the Cr. 


| THUMB (S.) the Horteft, firſt, and thicie 


finger on a perſon's hand. 
THU'MMIM (S.) ſomething worn by ke 
Few ſb high prieſts in heir pon:1f-21 def 
but what it was preciſely the /carned hat 
not determined, ſome imagining it was nd 
any thing material, but an extraordinary 
of God, to thoſe of the office upon extrat- 
dinary occaſions, whereby they were exabld 
to return anſwers to the king or others, wil 
conſulted them upon great emergencies, 
THUMP (S.) a blow with the hand clenchth 
or doubled up, commonly called a fiſt. 
THUMP (v.) to beat or ſtrike with the ha 
or fiſt ; alſo to punch with a long ſtick li 
a watchman in the night. 
THU'/MPING (S.) beating, puſhing, or mike 
ing a noiſe with one's hand, or a long ſtick, 
THU'MPING (A.) large, bg, great, «4 
an unuſual ſize, 1 
THUNDER (S.) a noiſe made in the alt l 
the roaring of cannon, occaſ.oaed by 2 d 
mixtion of diſagreeing vapours that genei 
noiſy exploſions. 1 
THUNDER (v.) to make a loud noife i 
air like the exploſion of confined gun - i 
der; alſo to ſcold, ſtorm, or make an ff 
noiſe with the voice. 
THUNDERING (A.) loud, no 
threatning, ze. ; 
THU/RSDAY, (S.) the fifth day of 1 15 
mon week, ſo called from the idol 5 N 
which was worſhigped by the ancient s 


ify, tem 


e be, ten den, 
5 oe ſome writers, means 
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"THRONG (S.) a great croud or multityge of 
| 0 I people met together in one place, ſo that k 
HOUGHT (S.) that act of the mind, or | | 
gether 
, rels, 


THRO/PPLE or THRO'TTLE (V.) to chk 


ſqueezing 
THROUGH (Part.) from end to end, cy ſide 
OU'T (Part.) all over, quit 


THROW (V.) to make or prepare filk, tie, 
ec. fit for the needle, ſhuttle, &c, alſo to 


THRO'WER or THRO/WSI ER (S.) ons 
who prepares or makes filk, thread, &c. ft 


THROWS (S.) the pains that a woman fech 
THRUMS (S.) the ends of weavers wary, 
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URSKE or THIRSK: (s.) in the North- 


HWART (V.) to cro 


HA RA (S.) a tall, high, ſharp-pointed cap, 


IB (S.) a cant name for a whore or miſtreſs ; 


Ie of Yorkſpire, is à ſmall borough- 
my that = 2 indifferent market on 
Monday; it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; diſtant from Londen 162 computed, 


and 199 meaſured miles. 5 
HUS (Part.) like to, or after this manner. 


dict, oppoſe, binder, &e. ; 
7 ee in the Sca Language, is 
when one ſhip lies or is anchored, ſo as to 
hinder another's going out of a harbour, 
river, &c, a : 
HWACK (V.) to beat or threſh ſeverely or 
ſharply ; alſo to ſqueeze or preſs cloſe toge- 
ther, — 
HYME vulgar y called TIME (S.) an aro- 
matic plant or tree that bears very ſmall 
leaves, uſed to ſeaſon broths and meats to 


render them ſavoury or reliſhing, 


anciently worn by the kings and ſovereign 
princes, &c, among the Perſiaus. 


alſo a name frequently given to a ſhe cat, or 
a prating girl. 

CK (S.) a habit or ill cuſtom, contracted 
by ſome horſes running their teeth all along 
the manger, halter, &c, as though they were 
biting it aſunder ; alſo a particular fort of 
very ſtrong ſtriped linen cloth, wove to make 
the caſes of pillows, bolſters, or beds, to 
contain the feathers, flocks, &c. wherewith 
they are ſtuffed or filled; alſo to make ſai- 
lors jackets, &c, of; it is alſo called zicking ; 
alſo a worm or inſect that breeds in the fleſh 
df living ſheep, &c, 

K (V.) to mark or prick off articles of 
account to be aſcertained of their truth and 
xaQtneſs ; alſo to run or get into the deb: 
of alehouſe-keepers, chandlers, &c. 

CKET (S.) a note, or piece of coin, me- 
tal, &c, ſo made as not to be eafily coun- 
rfeited, by which a perſon is entitled to go 
and fee a comedy, opera, ball, &c. alſo 
o receive money for ſervice done on ſhip- 
board, &c, alſo a label to put on goods, bags 
df money, &c. to know the value, quan- 
ty, fort, &c. alſo a piece of ſtampt meta 
orn by the licens'd porters in the city of 
London, that if they ſhould go away with 
my parcel of goods, money, &c. they may 
de ſent with, upon application to their proper 
ffice, their ſureties ſhall be obliged to make 


3 damage, ſo that it do not exceed 
hoo 


d deliver out notes for plays, ſeamens wages, 


e. 
CRHILL (S.) in the We:ft- Riding of York- 
"ire, 18 a diſtinct liberty by itſelf, and has a 
ekly market on Saturday; diſtant from 
" 119 computed, and 149 meaſured 


KLE (V.) to excite a pleaſing ſenſation 


ſs, vex, teaze, contra- 


CKET (v.) to ſet or put labels upon goods, | 


TIG 

; Pleaſe or amuſe one's {elf or another, by fay- 
ing or doing that which is agreeable to one's 
diſpofition, _ . | | 

TVCKLISH (A.) ſubject, liable, or apt to be 
tickled very eaſily; alſs any thing that ſtands 
or is in a very dangerous or hazardous con- 
dition. ; : | 

TID (A.) nice, delicate, curious, dainty, fine, 
&C. as a tid bit is a roaſt or boil'd chicken, 
or other dainty meat, &c. 

TVDDESWALL or TVDSWALL (S.) in Der- 
bene an indifferent town, whereon is a fine 

church and free-ſchool, whoſe market is 
weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 
120 computed, and 147 meaſured miles. 

TVDDLE (V.) to pleaſe, amuſe or play with, 
to fondle or make much of, to indulge or 
humour, 5 

TIDE (S.) the natural fluctuation of the wa- 

ter of the ſea, and ſome rivers, whereby it 
increaſes and decreaſes its quantity at par- 
ticular times and places, the firſt being called 
the tide of flood, the laſt the ride of ebb x 
when the ide or flow of water runs againſt 
the wind, it is called a windward ride, in 
which caſe, the ſea breaks moſt, and runs 
higheſt. | WE 

TI'DESMAN (S.) a cuſtom houſe officer, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to be always ready on 
ſhore or on ſhip-board, to watch and fee 
that no goods go on ſhore out of any ſhip 
homeward-bound, till the cuſtom or duty be 
paid, &Cc, 

TVDINGS (S.) news or accounts of perſons or 
things that were abſent, 

TVDY (A.) neat, notable, ſharp, briſk, care- 
ful, clever, &c. 8 

TIE (V.) to bind or faſten things together with 


another by bonds, &c. to perform certain 
conditions, &c. | | 
TIE (S.) an obligation or reaſon why a perſon 
does, or ſhculd do a thing; in a Ship, thoſe 
.ropes by which the yards hang, and that 


ed, are called ties. 


gallons, or the third part of a pipe; in the 
Romiſh Liturgy, it is one of the canonical 
hows for prayers, vix. eight in the winter, 
and ten in the ſummer at night ; at Cards, it 
is a ſequence, or three following cards of one 
ſort ; in Heraldry, it is the diviſion of a ſhield 
into three equal parts. | 
TIES (S.) the obligations that any perſon ſtands 
in towards others; and on Ship-bcard, it 
means thoſe four ſtrand ropes, hawſer- laid, 
by which the yards hang, and are carried up 
upon occaſion, 
TIFF (S.) a ſmall quantity of any drinkable 
liquor, though generally ſpoke of punch; 
: alſo an angry fit or ſcolding bout. 
TIFF (V.) to ſcold, be angry, or ſhew reſent- 
ment at ſamething done or ſaid by another. 


che body that occaſions laugher ; alſo to 


tu 


a ſtring, &c. alſo to obligate one's ſelf for 


carry them ug when the halliards are ſtrain- 
TIERCE (S.) a veſſel of wine, containing 42 _ 


TIGER or TY'GER (S.) a fierce wild * 1 


— 


. 
N 
BY 
y 
| 


- ww 2 
IL — — 2 a> 


TIM 

dr the lion ſpecies, whoſe ſkin is variegated 
dy long ſtripes of ſundry colours; its ſhape 
much like a cat, having long talons, but 
much larger in fize ; it is ſo nimble and ac- 

tive, that the poets have repreſented it as ge- 

nerated by the. wind; in the Magul's Court, 
they thew combats between men and rygers: 

- for ſport. ET f * 4 
TIGHT (A.) neat, ſpruce, clever, houſe- 
wifely; alſo very cloſe or fit to contain li- 
. .. quor, &c. Aſo very ſevere, or hard to deal 


- i» 


2 Fe ene . 5 
TGHTEN (V.) to draw ſtraight or cloſe, to | 
make veſſels fit to hold liquor, &c. £ 
TILE (S.) an uſeful piece of goods, made of 
earth baked, and commonly flat, ſometimes 
.» ſquare, ſometimes parallelogrammick, &c., 
for the purpoſe of pavements, covering of. 
. houſes, &c © 
TILE (V.) to cover the roof, hearths, &c, of 
houſes with tiles. | 
TILL (Part.) until, or ſo long 
ſhall be in doing, &c. a 
TILL (S.) a little box or drawer uſed by retale 
tradeſmen to put the money in they imme 
diately take for the goods then fold, &c. 
TILL (V.) to improve, plough, dig, huſband, 
or manure the ground fit for ſowing corn, 
TVLLAGE (S.) the culture, improvement, 
digging, or ploughing of the ground. | 


as ſomething 


TVLLER (S.) among the Seamer, is the ſame 
with helm, only they call tt Iller in a boat, 
and helm in a ſhip ; alſo a digger, plougher, 
or manurer of the earth. 1 

#FILT (S.) a cloth or covering to put over the 
hoops of a boat, waggon, &c. to keep the 
paſſengers from the weather, either ſun or 
rain, | 

ATILT (V.) to fight or encounter in an open 

place on horſeback with a ſpear or lance, b) 
fixing or reſting it againſt the ſaddle, and fo 
fpurring the horſe, both the parties meet with 

great violence; alſo to raiſe one end of a 

barrel with liquor in it, to make the other 

ſink down the lower, in order to let the li- 

quor run out, when almoſt at the bottom or 
but lit le left in the caſk, | 

TILLT-BOAT (S.) a boat covered with cloth 
to keep off the ſun, wind, rain, &c. but 
commonly means thoſe large boats that carry 
great numbers of paſſengers, goods, &c. at 
a time, from Zouden to Graweſexd, and back 
again, &c. | 

TVMAR (S.) in the Turki/h Policy, is a fief or 
poſſeſſion given by the grand ſeignior to cer- 
tain perſons to maintain themſelves, and to 
ſerve him in his wars, and theſe are ſettled. 
by letters patents, and may be from fix 10 
19,999 aſpers, and ng more, 20,000 being 
the revenue of a zam; the T:yariots are 
obliged to equip a horſeman for every 3000 
. afpers prr annum, who are called gebelins, 
and diſpoſed in regiments, that have the.1 


* 
- 


TIN 


they are never excuſed ſerving in - 
the train, which their — . who t 
bring into the field with them; ter, cen 
obliged to ſerve, whether it be ky f rl 
land, and if fick, are carried in litter p I'NDE 
children they are carried in baſkets Ke. | and” 'V 
be uſed to the fatigue of a camp from ther of a 
childhood; fome have their revenues fxg ſtroke 
to them and their heirs, others only to then. by 
ſelves during life, | be ligl 
TIMA'RIOTS (S.) among the Turks, are (xo AT INGE 
ſoldiers as enjoy the revenues of certain lud tinctv 
allowed them by the grand ſeignior to fer TIN'GL 
in his armies.  * procee 
TEMBER (S.) all large trees or wood fit f thing 
building ſtrong work, whether ſhips ' that is 
houſes ; alſo in Furriery, a bundle containiy beatin 
40 ſkins or furs. ear is 
TIMBER (V.) to make a place ſufficen the bc 
ſtrong or fit for ſervice with timber, &c. the pa 
'3 FVMBREL (S.) a muſical inſtrument forme ether 
in uſe, eſpecially among the women, 1 their 3 
dance and ſing to, but now quite laid af TINGL 
TIME (S.) commonly means the meaſure ling it 
motion ar duration of any thing; fometiny prick1! 
it means opportunity, or a. favourable m the boy 
ment ſor the doing or forbearing any thin JYNKE 
in Scripture, it ſometimes means the hin firevts 
ſometimes the death of a perſon, and ſan with 2 
times that ſpace he acts or does any thingu mend: 
or has power for the quantity of ts TINSEI 
we commonly meaſure or diſtinguiſh t into ft 
quantity or duration of it by years, moat — bo 
days, hours, &c. which are alſo mat INV. 
determined by the luminaries, &c. anda TIP (S.) 
ſometimes aſtronomick time, and ſame thing, 
civil time; in Muſick, it is the giving a — 
note according to the compoſit on 18} TIP tiles 
per length or continued ſound 174 . 8 (V. 
is again called common, duple, or . 
fim. 
T# MELY (part.) in fit, proper, or duet 0 2 
ſeaſonably, opport nely, &c. | hap e 
TIMID or TYMOROUS (A.) fearful ff gs 
ful, ſtartliſh, &c. Tipp * 
TVMIDNESS, TIM TDI TV, or UTE 
ROUSNESS (S,) ſearfulneſs, of a fri rr. 
or weak di ſpoſition of mind, wants 65 on 
courage, &c. ; ppl 
TIN (S.) by ſome is called an imperſes mice 
compound metal, White, and ſotier d TIPPLE 
ſilver, and harder than lead, and b gelte 
gined to be made up of both, tu N Get. 
mines of tin, and its ſeveral proper 3 gige 
this to be a mere chimera, for firſt it 5 Ip 
than all other metals, and yet not 1 cu Wb! 
c. The Chymiſts call it Jupiter. | 158 y 
TVNCTURE 27 mixture of a clin: 
with another, eſpecially in Fam vi © 
Phyjick, whereby liquors are coloure 1 " 
- * d ym TIP-ST; 
impregnated with the colours and 1 cuſtod 
| herbs, flowers, &Cc, and theie ae f ns 
_ elixirs, and uſed as vos PP. T0 
ges, &c. al ends of 
e l (A.) coloured, ain the fact 


coloncls with colours and kettle drums 


T1? 


enn ans che being inclined to the lor ef arts, | 

wk them t + ſciences, vices, virtues, Sc. | „5 

| 17 7 erm (V.) to light a candle, fire, &c.- 

en (s.) iin <lean Iinen cloth, burnt, 

wk = a and which being ſtifſed or 83 | 
* 6 | * — | 

o from thei of 4 black colour, and will, upon the 


ſtroke of a flint and ſteel, take fire, where- 
 bya"match, Imall- coal, tobacco, &c. may 
be glue. „ : 
f 0b (. to colour or dip any thing in a 
tincture, light dye, &. | 
TIN'GLE- (S.) a noiſy buzzing in the ears, 
proceeding from an obſtruction, or ſome- 
thing that irritates the ear, whereby the air 
that is ſhunt up, is continually moved by the 
beating of the artevies, and the drum of the 
ear is lightly verberated 3 in other parts 'of 
the body, it occaſions a prickingortof pain, 
the parts having been preſſed too cloſel to- 
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ber, &, | e Troiely 
_ — gether, endeavour to reſtore) th to 
women Lern natural poſtars, > © 

ite laid af TINGLING or .'FVNKLING (S.) a Jang- 


ling indiſtinct fort of noiſe; allo” a ſort of 
— pain or uncaſineſs in any part of 
the b * in Ae „„ 48 
5 KEH (S.) an artifleer that goes about the 
ſtreets tinkling the bottom of à braſs veſſel 
with a ſtick. to give notice: he is ready to 
mend ſancepans, kettles, pots, &. 
TINSEL (S.) very thin plates of braſs cut 
into ſmall flips, and put ba actors cloaths, 
Ke. to repreſent gold, Glver, \&0, 
INV (A.) very little, or ſmall of ſtature. 
TIP (S.) the end, point, or extremity of any 
thing, as of the tongue, ear, Kc. alſe the 
- ut of caſting the bowl among the pins, at 


e meaſure 
g; ſometiny 
vourable mi 
g any thing 
ans the bin! 
n, and ſant 
any thing 
ty of tw 
ſtinguiſt f 
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c. andal 


rd ſameti 


4. x 
fy ſkittles, ninepins, &. 
11 -ol TIP (V.) to put filver, plate, S. round the 
le. ai edge of a leather pot, or earthen cup, &c. 
a uſo to knock down ikittles, ninepins, &c. 
or duet with a bowl,' the perſon commonly Randing 
SY cloſe to the frame. | , | 


c-arful, ü- OFF (V.) to die, g, run away, fall off, 


or down, ſwallow, or drin up, &c. 
TVPPET (S.) an ornamental covering for 


TIM 
of a fright womens necks, commonly made of the furs 
„ wantiq of fables, &c, alſo the ſearf of a doctor in 


dvinity, i 90 
TFPPLE (S.) any fort of arinkable liquor, but 
| particvlarly wine, ſtrong- beer, &c. | 
TIPPLE (V.) to drink mueh and often, to 
delight in liquor, OE ea 
TIPPLER/(S.) a boon companion, one that 


1 imperſed 
d ſofter Þ 

and {0 
„ thoug) 


oper ies) K e 

of it is practiſes much and frequent drinking. 
not ſo ul TYPPLING ($.) fuddling, getting with 
ters „long liquor, &e. . 

of o Mrs ET (A.) intericated with liquor, in- 
Painting clining to be drunk, muddled, - or diſordered 
colouttd „With liquor. n . 

and 1 f. S TAT (S.) the effcer into whoſe 


cuſtody a court of jucdſtatkere Lernmits their 
priſoners or offenders. 1 
TPP-TOE (S.) ſtanaing vpon the tips or 


efe are 
5 yomil5þ 


tained, 6 


> :| 


| 


S 


ends of ene 8 toes, (intend or Uſe fbles of | 
the feet; F 


TAY 


'TTRE (S.) the attire, dreſs of 6mameſts; 
with which perſons clothe their heads ; and 

on Sbip-beard. it is a row or range of guns, 

which are differently uinated as they 

are differently ſituateeeec. 

TIRE (V.) to clothe, . ornament, or dreſs; 
_ to weary, fatigue, plague, fret, perplex, 

C. g 9 | 
TIRES (A.) fatiguing, weariſome, 


plagning, perplexing, & . | 
TFRE-WOMAN (S.) one who makes it her 
whole bufineſs to cut womens hair, and dreſs 
up their heads, : 
TVSHBITE (S.) among the us, was an 
inhabitant or native of the eity ie or 
T biſbbe, in the country of 'Gikad, beyond 
ordan, from whence came the prophet: 
lijab, firnamed the Tiſbbite, — 5 
TVSSUE (S.) a rich ſort of ſtuff, for eloaths, 
\ hangings, &c. inter woven with gold, filyer, 


&c. vt 55 , 
TIT*+(S.) a pretty ſmall. e, as # horſe, 
| woman, &c, 4. ons - * | 
TITE or TIGHT (A.) eloſe, fit to contain or 
| keep out water, &c. alſo ſevere, obſtinate, 
TVTHABLE (A.) that is liable to pay tithes, 
or the tenth part of the .commodity pro- 
9 duced, f b as 11 64 | 
TTTHE (V.) to lay an impoſition or tax upon 
any commodity, whereby it would be liable 
to pay the teath part to the. king, clergy, 


'TITHES (S.) are now generally underſtood to 
be thoſe proportions of the encreaſe of the 
fruits of the earth, as are paid to the clergy 
for their maintenance; theſe were ſeitled in 

England, about the year 786. f 

TITILLA'TION (S.) a pleaſing ſenſation or 

| tickling, excited by the gentle friction of one 

part of the body againſt another. 

TITLE (S.) the name or diſtinction of ho- 
nour that is given perſons or offices; alſo 
the name whereby a book is called, &c. alſo 
the right whereby a perſon lays claim to an 
eftite; oo. 5 5 Bos 

TVTTER or TWITTER (V. ) to laugk light- 

ly, wantonly, or fooliſhly, to giggle upon 
trifling occaſions, - oe | 

TFVTTLE-TATTLE (S.) prating, filly; idle, 
fooliſh chat or diſcourſe, ** 07 

'TV/TULAR (A.) belonging to a title; alſo 
one that has only a title of honour or power 
without the ſubſtance. e 7 ee 

TVYVERTON (S.) in'Dewvonfoire, is an ancient 
borough-town, governed by a mayor, 12 
burgeſſes, &e. and is now grown very con- 
ſiderable both for the number and wealth of 
its inhabitants, oeeaßoned by the woollen 
manuſacture, which is vigorouſly carried on 
here, eſpecially kerſeys, and ſuch-like kind 

f ſtuffs; it ſtands on the river Ex, and has 
a a very fine ſtone bridge over it, and alſo an- 

- Rther over the little · river: Leman; here is a 


tanous free · ſehcol well endowed ; its market 
N PF « . E787 FDEP -B 
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TOK 


. Londen 136 computed, and 165 meaſured 
miles. This tcwn is remarkable for having 
been three times almoſt deſtroyed by fire, 
vis. in 1598, 1612, and 1731; in this laſt 
fire the loſs was computed at 1,500,000 /, 
very little of the manufactures being ſaved, 
but what happened to be thrown into the 
. churches and meeting-houſes, and carried 
into the fields by the frighted inhabitants. 
To (Part.) an expreſſion fignifving right or 
motion to a perſon, place or thing. 
TOAD (S.) a reptile of an amphibious narure, 
and ſaid to contain poiſon, and of a diſagree- 
able or ſhocking form or figure. 


** * 1 


it has been baked in the oven, till it is all 
cover of a brown colour, to put into water, 
beer, wine, &c. to render it more pleaſant to 
drink; alio a celebrated beauty, or noted per- 
ſon whoſe health is often drank in company. 
TOAST (V.) to bake ſlices of bread before the 
fire till they are brown ;. alſo to propoſe a 
health to be drank at a merry-making, feaſt, 


ME ic nn! E 

TOBA/CCO. (S.) a Weft-Indian plant very 

much uſed to ſmoke in pipes, after dried and 
cut ſmall ;alfo the juice of the green, and 
extracts in oils, &c. are uſed in phyfica) 
ointments, &c, _- : ; 

TOBA/CCONIST (S.) a trader or dealer in 

tobacco. % 8 

TO CCATA or TO'CCATO (S.) in Mufict, 
means a voluntary or extemporary overture 

or piece of muſick played by a ſingle perſon. 

TOD (S.) a bundle of wool of the quantity gf 

28 pounds. ä 

TO- DAV (Part.) this preſent time, now, im- 
mediately, inſtantly, &c. 

TOE (S.) one of the five parts that ate at the 
end of every common. perſon's foot, having 
nails and joints like fingers of a perſon's 

hand; in a Horſe, it is the ftay of the hoot 
upon the fore part of the foot, comprehend- 

. ed between the quarters, 

TOGE'THER (Part.) an aſſembly or company 
of perſons or things, f 

TOIL (S.) labour, fatigue, drudgery, pains, 
&c. alſo a ſnare or trap to catch wild crea- 
tures in. en | 

TOIL (V.) to labour hard, to take much 
pains, to drudge, &c. alſo to enſnare, or en- 

. tangle a hare or other wild creature in a 

- gin, trap, &c.. 3 

TOPFLET (S.) che covering of a lady's dreſſinę 

table. eller | 296 

TOIVLSOME (A.) laborious, weariſome, fa- 

tiguing, & . a 


with our fathom, or 
feet. ä N To 
TO/KEN (S.) a mark, ſign, or private me- 

morandum, whereby one perſon conveys his 
mind or inclination to another. 


about the length of ſix 


V plentifully provided every week with all] TOLE DO (8.) a word, the Vlate ubewf 
manner of neceſſaries, on Thurſday ; it ſends |, 
tuo members to parliament ; diſtant from || 


TOAST (S.) bread baked before the fire after 


TOISE (S./ a French meaſure, much the ſame |- 


* 


=—y 


T OO 


thot 
was made at Toledo, a city in Spain TY 
for ſuch ſort of work, . 1 — [A 
['TO'LERABLE (A.) that may be bore w — 
or that is middlingly well made or done. 1 
TOLERATE (V.) to permit, indulze, hey At 
1 —_ ſuffer, allow, connive at, &c. yr 
| A”TION (S.) permiſſion, fufferance 
allowance, 1 7 5. 
TOLL (S.) an acknowledgment, tribute, d or 1 
fine, paid for liberty to go through certain houſ 
grounds or paſiages, Kc. for grinding corn dent: 
at a mill, or for liberty to {ell goods in x whe! 
fair, &c. 452 51 | 100% 
TOLL (V.) to ſound à bell in a melanchoy no te 
manner, as at a funeral, ce. are h 
FOMB (S.) a grave or ſepulchre, eſpecialh 100% 
ſuch as are built up with marks of diftine. the t 
tion, or grandeur. . TOP ( 
TO'/M-BOY. (S.) a wanton, ramping girl, that thing 
is for active ſports or plays, as jumping, &, 2 r0u 
more like a boy than a girl, the c 
TOME (S.) a; fingle volume of a large bock - TOP ( 
or treatiſe, which for the convenience d thing 
carriage, &c, is ſeparated into ſeveral parts, wit, « 
TO-MORROW (Part.) the time that com- one u 
mences after twelve of the clock at night « TO'PA 
this or any other preſent day, and continue of a 
till twelve of the clock at night, or twenty: ſon pe 
four hours. 87152 1 gover 
TOMOTO CIA (S.) the eutting a child out d 


its mother's womb. | 

TON or TUN (S.) in Meaſure, is 2 52 gallon 
of wine, in weight of groſs goods 224 

pounds. 5 

TONE (S.) the order or diſpoſition that a pe. 
ſon's whole frame of body, or a part theri 
is in, in reſpe& to health, &c. alſo the 
gree of a ſound that is required to paſs fron 
one note to another; alſo the peculiar ſou 
of a perſon's voice, or a muſical inſtrumen, 
whether it be harſh, ſoft, melodious, &t. 

TONGS (S.) an inſtrument conſiſting of tw 
parts, that open and ſhut, by means of 1 
joint in the center, uſed to take up live cab 
and to put them into the fire; alſo to tat 
heated iron out of it, &c. 

TONGUE (S.) the inſtrument of ſpeed 

whereby we communicate our minds to 0 
another in articulate ſounds ; alſo a partic 
lar ſpeech or language, as the Engliſb agi, 
French tongue, Latin tongue, Oc. alſo tie 
prong of a buckle with which it holes fall 
&C, 

TONNAGE or TU!NNAGE (S.) 2 du 
cuſtom, tariff, &c. paid to the king of Grit 


Britain for goods imported or exported * bollow 
ſhipping, K ; ſtoopin 
TOoNSURE (S.) a clipping, ſhaving, poly fre wi 
ſhearing, or cutting off the hair or V it; the 
from a perſon or creature, ficed u; 
TOO (Part.) alſo, likewiſe, &. . down i 
TOOL (S.) an inſtrument of any fort or n whoſe 
to do or perform any fort of buſineſs u the rat 


| 


x defined 
alſo a perſon that does what another hk 


nelancholy 


eſpecialh 
of diſtine- 


g girl, tha 
ping, &, 


large book 
enlence d 
al parts, 

that com- 
at night d 
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or twenty: 
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that a per 
part thered 
Jits * 
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inſtrument, 
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means of! 
p live coat 
iſo to tale 


of ſpeech, 
nds to of 
o a particle 
1ol: ſþ tonguh 
2. 10 tie 
holes fal, 


fort or kink 
iſineſs with; 


ther defi 
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TOO/THSOME (A.) pleaſant or agreeable. to 


- TOP (V.) to put the uppermoſt part on any 


| | Kooping a little forward; they light a great | 
fire within the ſtatue, and another before FEAR 
; TO'RTOISE (S.) an . amphibious creature, 


TOP 
+onch contrary to his own inclination, | | 
We (v.) 1 Ao a horn, or any other ſort 
of wind muſical inſtrument. ; 
TOOTH'(S.} a bony ſubſtance that grows in 
the mouth to eat our food with. . 
TOO/TH-ACH (S.) a violent pain or diſorder 


in the gums or roots of the teeth, occaſioned | 


ſometimes by cold, ſometimes by a caries, &c. 
TOO TEHING (S.) in Architecture, is a corner 
- ſtone, c. left protuberant beyond the plain 

or upright of a wall, to join into more 

houſes or buildings hereafter; alſo the cutting 
dents, or making teeth in a clock, or watch 

wheel, in a comb, or ina mill wheel, &c. 
TO00/THLESS (A.) ſtripped of, or that hath 

no teeth, - ſpoken of aged people, whoſe teeth 

are loſt or worn ouuat. 


the taſte. 1 | 

TOP (S.) the ſummit or uppermoſt part of an 
hop alſo a play-thing for children; al 
a round frame or floor of boards lying upon 
the croſs trees near the head of a maſt, 


thing; alſo. to exceed in ſtature or height, 
wit, cunning, &c. alſo to cheat. or. trick any 
one witch dice, cards, cc. 
TO'PARCHY (S.) a lordſhip or government 
of a place or canton, that gives to the per- 
ſon poſſeſſing it no particular title, either of 
governor, preſident, tetrarch, king, &c. 
T0 PAZ (S.) by ſome is eſteemed a precious 
ſtone of a curious green colour, like an eme 
rald ; but others, and that is now more ge- 
nerally agreed to, fay it is of a delicate yel- 
low or gold colour, like the fun ; this ſtone 
was the ſecond. in the firſt row of the 8 
; high prieſt's breaſt- plate, upon which 
name Simeon was engraved, > + 
TOPE (V.) to drink much and often, wine, 
firong drink, &c. to fuddle, &c. 
TOPE (S.) a ſup or draught of liquor; alſo a 
diſorder that occaſions a ſwelling in the bones. 
OP-HEAVY (A.) drunk, one whoſe head 
is too heavy for his heels. 
O'PHET (S.) ſome imagine this to be the 
butchery- or place of flanghter at Feruſalem, 
lying to the ſouth of the city, in the valley 
of the children of Hinnom; and where it is 
aſo faid, that a conſtant fire was kept for 
burning the carcaſſes and other filth that was 
brought out of the city; there it was alſo, 


and broke down their ſtatues ; others ſay, 
it was here they offered to the god Moloch by 
beat of drum; the ſtatute of Moloch was braſs, 
hollow within, with its arms extended, and 


it they put the child intended to be ſacri- 
ficed upon one of its arms, which ſoon fell 


that they caſt the aſhes and remains of their | 
falſe yods, when they demoliſhed their altars 


TOR 
Top (s.) a ſubject or theſis. to diſpute or 


make a diſcourſe upon. 


Jing, Se. i ole: bow e ien ga 
TOPO'SRAPHY. (S.) the deſcription of ſome 
one particular city or country town, pariſh, 
or manor, without taking, notice of its rela- 
tion to any adjacent part. 
TO'PPING (A.) rich, fine, great, noble, 
powerful, mighty, &. 
TO/PSHAM (S.) in Deæuanſbire, a ſmall town 
that has a market weekly, on Saturday; diſ- 
tant from London 139 computed, and 175 
meaſured miles, n enn 
TO PSYT-TURV (part.) the wrong ſide or 
part — the bottom where the top 


| « 7 Arat: t. 
TORCH (S.) a wax light to carry in the open 
air, to light people in the night-time, ſome- 
times called a flambeau, link, & - : 
TORE or TO RUS (S.) in ArchiteFure, and 
eſpecially in that ornameat called the Attict 
Baſe, it is the large round moulding. 
TORE or TORN (A.) rent, pulled afunder by 
violence or parted in an irregular manner. 
TORME NT (V.) to afflict or puniſh the body 
krievouſſy; to teaze, vex, or trouble 
mind much. enten t 
TORMENNTING (A.], affiQting, .- painful, 
| Sierous,: Ko it Lis 1 5 
TORNADO (S.) a ſudden and violent guſt or 
lorem. of Wind. | 
TORPID (A.) benumbed, deadened, | ſlow, 
heavy, &. OT Res. 
TORREFA'CTION. (S.) a: ſcorching heat- 
ing, parching, melting, cc. 
'TO'RRENT (S.) a very ſtrong : or. violent 
ſtream of running water. 

TO'RRID (A.) very; hot, ſcorching, burning, 
OT- Parc O F-24190 $C..2 ; 19 1 
TO'RRIPY (V.) to parch, toaſt, roaſt, or 

bake in, or before the fire. 
TORRINGTON or TO WRIDGE-TOWN 
(S.) in Devonſbire, ſeated on the fide of a 
bill aleng, the river Merſey z. formerly it ſent 
members to parliament, but it does not now, 
altho' it is a very rich and p s place, 
being full of merchants, who drive a large 
trade to Ireland, Sc. it is a large town, and 
has a very great market weekly on Saturday; 
it has two churches, the old one very large, 
in which is kept a good library; it was in- 
corporated by queen Mary I, by the name of 
the mayor, aldermen and burgeſſes of , Great 
Torrington, under ,whoſe government the 
town now remains, keeping ſeſſions within 
themſelyes, &c. diſtant from London 158 
computed, and 192 meaſured miles. 
TORT. (A.) pulled ſtraight, tight, &c. like a 
rope wound round a capſtan. 


— 


covered with a large, fine clouded ſhell, of 


down into the fire at the foot of the ſtatue, 
whoſe ſhrieks and cries were drowned b 
the ratling of drums, and the ſound of 
other muſical inſtruments. 5 p 


which many curious toys are made, 
TO'RTURE (V.) to put a perſon to exquiſite 
pain, to afflict, grieve, or diſtreſs any one. 


TO'RTURE 


his (S.) fuddling, bard drinking,. gvz-- 


wm 1 ——— — 
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TUR (S.) very ſharp. phin; great af- 
- PO!IRY'{(S-)-at 

who murdered and plundered the Proteſtants, 
but of late years it hag meant all thoſe Eg. 


9 21 
Ld 
- 


emen of any profeſſion in religion; that! 
-. eſpouſed the cauſe of the Pretmdæ, in op- 


poſition to the houſe f Hanover, | 1 | 


088. V.) taXhrow or caſt upwards: 90 Þ 4 


"T'OSS-POT (s.) a eant name for ef that is a 

lover" of liquor, 

drunkard, or fuddle- cap. 
numbers, ſmall ſums, &“. 


* 


TNESs (S.) in Devonſbivs, ies an antient | 
borough-eow-n, conſiſting chiefly of one; long 


ſtreet; formerly it was of much more not 
than it is at preſent, Raving now mere pri 
Vate dan krudeſtnens houles z it fands oh 
the decline of # rocky hill, and was hereto- 

ore ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, which at 
Bow gone to ruin; it enjogs ſeveral privi- 
leges,” as of being governed by a mayor and 
„Als brethren, and of ſending wo members to 
Parhament, 4&6; its market is weekly- well, 


from Eonthn 160 computed, 
fured miles. r { 
'TOTTER (V.) to ſtand unſteadily, to Rake 

or reel to and fro; alſo to be- vnfettled ip 
one's judgment or opinion of any thing, &c. 
TO TUM (S.) a game or play to draw in] 


and 196 mea - 


* 


* 


ſpecious pretence of playing ſix for one, When 


Sri: meant thoſe 736 Papilts, | 


* eſpecially, te ect, a | 
I Þ. their fwords; they encountered hand 


mount of many 11 

RM | 7 
4 
; | 6: 4 cet. is we dle, pull about, throw down, to be rude, d 
'- ſupphed-witly proviſions, on Saturday; diſtant |. 


TOW. (V.) to hate or pull boats along i 


children, &c. to loſe their money, under the. 


'.. TOW 
TOUR (S.) 4 journey or flight thee. 

round 2 Cu s. &c, allo the lam > 
lofty flight of birds, cc. V 
TOURNAMENT or TU'RNAMENT (5 
an honourable exerciſe, wherein Ae 
noblemen, princes, &c. formerly ſhewed 
their dexterity and courage, by entering the 
- lifts, and encountering any oppoſers; bein 
clad in armour, and furniſhed with ; For 
and a Janee, they mounted on horſeback, any 
and tilted at one another, and then ding 
to hand: 
but as. theſe exerciſes were intended = 
the pratiſers expert in the art of war, ſo the 
armi were diſabled in 2 great meaſute from 
Killing the aſſailants, the points of the ſwordg 
and lances being broke on purpoſe to prevent 
their going execution. but notwithRandins 
this precaution, frequent miſchiefs were com. 
1 mitted, ſo that the popes prohibited them, 
- and®1excommeunicated . thoſe that pradily 
them ; but:fince the uſe of fire-arms, very 
little of this fport has gone forward. 
TOUZE pr 'POU'ZLE (V.) to rumple, tun- 


? 
4 


over familiar with a woman, 
TOW (S.) the ordinary or coarſer fort d 
hemp or flax. BAY 


thallow waters, with men, or horſes, &. 
TO'WAGE (S.) the hire or reward paid fir 
drawing A. barge, &c. along ſhallow wate; 
alſo the act of drawing barges, Ec. along 
TOWA'RD or TOWA/RDS (part.) moting 


at cke ſame time the gameſter has-eight'chan- | bending, or inclining to a place or matter, 

ces to five, +1. +2413, 71 | HTOWARDLINESS (S.)-manageablench; u drt 
" ww 1 5 4 5 8 . ty, 
POUCH (v.) to lay one's hands, &t, _ behaviour, regularity, cc. 5 
on any thing; to ſtand, lie, paſs by, &e. ſo} DO/WARDLY (A.) orderly, regular, in. great w 
cloſe to à perſon or thing as to join, xc, alſo] ous, &c. ieee BY 932 may ha 
to try the goodneſs or purity of gold and fil; | TO'WCESTER or TOCETTER 690 i her car 
42 Ar ein to a tvach- tone; alſo to Northamptonſoree, is a very ancient town, u carry 
7 play upon a muſical inſtrument, "| the: great road to Cheer; at pteſent it bt led 
"0 CoH 65 the act or ſenſe of feeling any handſome ton, whoſe market is weekly RA/DIN 
thing; ſb of trying gold or $lverinpon a | Tueſday; it vonſiſts of one long fint honie an 
fon; alſo the well or ill making'sf '# mu- which is very lathe, and almoſt-entirely & RAD CT 
Fcal ingtrumefit, efpecially orgaflsg harp- coinpaſſed with water; diſtant from Inks vered fre 
a — — 5 I Fo computed, and 61 meaſured miles. TRADIT 
-FOU'CH-HOLE *{S.) the ſmall hole that is TO TW HBL (S.) a piece of linen cloth to f (A.) ſor 
drilled near the britch of any gun or piece oi] one's hands dry, &: ũ or proof, 
ordinance, in order to lay beaten gunpowder [TOY WER (S.) a fortiſied place built h do anoth, 
upon it, which being fired, communicates ] diſcover the approach of an enemy at a ADF r. 
Fre to the charge within, and ſo lets off the] tance, furniffied with men and arm bi maintain 
* piete. > ! 1 8 I to defend and annoy; alſo 4 ſquare bei ü FRA DTT. 
"TOVUCH-STONE (S.) a fort of fete or ſtone] a church; & tiye Chri 
- | of&@'by the Foldfmiths to try metals, parti- | TOWER (V.) to aſpire, riſe, mount high 1 perſecutic 
ceulafy god ahd filver ; alſo a meriphorical | foar alokt like a bird, 8c, delivered 
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all bufnt to aſhes, without a great deal off als; and chough a fehu˙n may though l nſlating 

trouble. 5 I of time become ſo derayed as 10 Wt other. 
* TOUGH (A.) ſtrong, fpringy, that will noi houſes remain, yet in law it is till * IRA FrICI 
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TOY (S.) a play-thing, a knick-knack, cu- 


WRADITIONIST (S.) one who is a defender, 


TRA. | 

er thereabouts 3 a town is the genus, and a 
* borough the ſpecies 3 for every borough is a 

town, but every torun is not a borough, _ 
TOWNSHIP (S.) the royalty, juriſdiction, 
or privileges belonging to a town-corporate. 
OWNSMAN (S.) one born in, or inhabiting 
the ſame place or town with another, 


rioſity, or trifle, . 
OY (V.) to dally, to be wanton, ſport or 
play with a female, | "#4 þ 
RACE (S.) the mark, foot-ſtep, or print of 
any thing; alfo part of the furniture of a 
draught-horlſe, 3 
RACE (V.) to go in the ſame lines or marks 
of another, eſpecially in engraving a pic- 
ture, by laying the original down, and co- 
vering it with ſomething tranſparent, or 
holding it up to the light, &c. in order to 
mark over the out-lines, &c. 5 
TRACK (S.) the mark of a wheel upon the 
road, the path of a ſhip in the water, &c. 
RACK iv.) to follow a 
ſome mark or ſignature left behind. | 


ject, ſometimes called tractate. 


gentle, Kc. | 
upon any particular ſubject, | 
RADE (S.) ſome mechanick buſineſs, art, 
or employment; alſo buying and ſelling. 
TRADER or TRA DESMAN (S.) an arti- 
ficer, a buyer or ſeller of any ſort of com- 
modity, eſpecially in the retail way. 

TRA DE WIND (S.) one that continues a 
great while blowing one way, ſo that a ſhip 
may have time to make her port, deliver 
her cargo, and relade by the time it turns 
to carry her home again; theſe are alſo 
called monſoons. ; 

RA DING (S.) buying and ſelling both at 
home and abroad, called alſo merchandizing. 
RAD TION (S.) ſome ſtory or fact deli- 
| vered from father to ſon by word of mouth. 
RADITIONAL or TRADIVTIONARY 
(A.) ſomething that has no other ſoundation 
or proof, but the report of one age or perſon 
to another. | 
maintainer, and follower of tradition. 
RA'DITOR (S.) a term uſed by the primi- 
tive Chriſtians for ſuch, who in the time of 
perſecution, either fell from the truth; or 
delivered up their bible, prayer-books; &c, 
to the perſecutors, CN art 
RADU'CE (v.) to defame, belie; ſlander, 
miſrepreſent, ſpeak ill of, c. 2 
RADU'CTION (S.) a defaming; or ſpeak- 
ing ill of a perſon malicivuſly ; alſo the 
3 or turning one language into an- 


other. ä 
SRA'FFICK (s.) buying or ſelling, bartering 
er exchavging, Kc, | 


9 
7 


a 


rſon or thing by : 


RACT (S.) the footing of any wild beaſt ; | 
alſo a book: or treatiſe upon a particular ſub- | 


RA/CTABLE. (A.) teachable, manageable, | 
RACTATE (s.) a beck or treatiſe wrote | 


TRAN 
TRAFFICk (v.) to buy, fell, barter, ex- 

chanege, &c, 3 of 
TRAGEDIAN (S.) a writer or actor of a 


traged y. a TY 
ITRA'/GEDY (S.) thoſe fort of plays or moral 
repreſentations, wherein the fall of empires, | 


or great perſonages are repreſented, | 5 
TRA/GICAL (A.) mournful, diſmal, fatal, 
 forrowful, terrible, ; 9 
TRAGI-CO'MEDY (S.) a play, wherein 
there is a mixture of joy and ſorrow, mirth 
and ſeriouſneſs, &c. <a 
TRAJE'CTORY (S.) in Aftronomy,. is that 
line that a comet or planet is imagined to de- 
ſcribe in moving through its orbit. 
TRAIL (V.) to drag or draw any thing after 
or behind one upon the ground, in a careleſs 
ſort of manner; 0 8 
TRAIN (V.) to educate, teach, inſtruct, 
bring up. . 1 , 
TRAIN (S.) ſometimes means the long tail of 
a gown of ſtate, either for a king, queen, 
magiſtrate, & c. worn for grandeur upon ex- 
traordinary occaſions; ſometimes it means a 
great number of waiters or attendants, a nu- 
merous family of children, &c, ſometimes the 
carriages, great guns, and other warlike ſtores 
belonging to an army; ſometimes the num- 


and ſometimes gun-powder laid fo as to fire 
amine, &c. at a diſtanſſee. 
TRAVN-BANDS (S.) the militia of any 
county, nation, or people, conſiſting of the 
inhabitants, occaſionally raiſed to quell any 
diſorder, inſurrection, or invaſion, &. 
TRAITOR of TRAY!TOR (S.) one Who is 
falſe to his prince or country, one that in- 
forms the publick enemy of ſomething ad- 
vantageous to them, and hurtful to his 
| prince or country, S | 
TRAVTEROUS (A.) treaſonable, falſe, trea- 
cherous, &c. 55 ; 
TRA'MMEL (S:;) a ſort of frame to hang over 
the fire, to contain a ſaucepan or ſmall pot, 
&c, now-ealled a trivet ; alſo a machine to 
teach horſes to amble, &e. | 
TRA'MPLE (V.) to tread under foot, to 


ſpiſe, ſcorn, reject, &c; a 1 

TRANCE (S.) a ſwooning or deprivation of 
ſenſe and motion, a being in a ſtate of in- 
ſenſibility, dreaming, &c. i rr Res 

TRANGE VLLITY. (S.) ſerenity of mind; 
quietneſs, peaceableneſs, compoſedneſs, &c, 


quiet, ſerene, compoſed, & c. | 
TRANSA'CT (V.) to. do, manage, or per- 
form any ſort of- buſineſs, 


TRANSA C TION (S.) any work, buſineſs, 
or affair done, or to be done. 


does, manages, or performs any thing. 


from, or remaining beyond thoſe mountains 


* 


In lraly called the Alps. ä 
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ber of beats that a watch makes in an hour g 


ſtamp, ſtand, or walk npon, to inſult, de- 


TRA/NQUILLIZE (V.) to rende or make 


TRANSA C TOR (S.) the agent or perſon who 
TRANSA'LPINE (A.) ſomething coming 
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TRANSCEND (v.) to excel, 80 beyond, 


outdo, &c. 
TRANSCENDENCE or TRANSCENDEN- 


CY (S.) the ſtate or condition of one thing 


or perſon that is more excellent, learned, 
valuable, &c. than another. 


TRANSCENDENT (A.) very excellent, ſur- 


paſſing, or more valuable than another. 
TRANSCRUBE (V.) to copy or write one 
book or paſſage out of, or from another. 


TRANSCRIBER (S.) the perſon that copie: 


or writes from what another has wrote before 
him. | 
'TRA'NSCRIPT or TRANSCRIPTION (S.) 
a copy of ſome other book or writing; alſc 
the act of copying, &c. as | 
TRANSFER (V.) to make or paſs over one 
man's right to another. 5 
TRANSFVGURE or TRANSFO RM (V.) 
to change the ſhape or figure of one perſon 
or thing into that of another. 2 
TRANSFU'SE (V.) to pour off one veſſel intc 
another. 
TRANSGRE!SS (V.) to offend againſt the 
ſettled or regular Jaws of nature, virtue, law, 
or religion. | 
TRANSGRE'SSION (s.) a treſpaſling, offend- 
ing, or exceeding the. ſettled rules of virtue 
or decency, cc. | | 


- FRANNSIENT (A.) pafling, of a ſhort dura- 


tion, -quick in motion. 


TRANSIT (S.) among the Afrolegers, is af 


- fort of. familiarity among the ſtars, acquired 


dy their me tion through remarkable places F 


of a perſon's-radical figure in a nativity; ir 
common, it means a perſon's paſſing through 
ox over any place; alſo the moon, or a pla- 
- net's paſſing over or beneath any fixed ftar, 
TRANSPFTION-{S.) a paſſing or going fron: 
one ſubject or matter of diſcourſe to another 
very ſpeedily z in Muſick, it is the ſub- 
dividing a note to render the paſſage of » 
leap, which would otherwiſe ſound rough tc 
the ear, ſmooth and pleaſant, 
TRANSITIVE (A.) that paſſes or cauſe: 
ſomething to ſtay with, or reſt upon another, 
TRA/NSITORY (A.) of ſhort duration, or 
* * \miall continuance, &c. 


TRANSLATE (V.) to render a book, letter, 


&c, in ſenſe, and the true meaning of the 
author out of on& language into another; 
alſo to move a biſhop, &c. from one place 
or ſee to another. 5 


TRANSLA TOR (S.) one who exerciſes him- 


ſelf in giving or rendering the true ſenſe of a 


bodk,. xd. wrote in Latin, Greet, French, |- 
Sc. in Engliſos, Dutch, Sc. alſo one who 


moves or goes from one place to another, or 


thaut cauſes a biſhop that exerciſed epiſcopa! 


authority in one ſee or biſhoprick to ceaſe 
there, and to do it in another; alſo a cob- 
ler, or mender up of old ſhoes. 


TRANSLUCIUD (A.)] ſhining or appearing 
through ' 


TRA 


 TRANSMICRA'TION.(S.) : valſing from 


one perſon, being, or place to another 
have maintained, that the buman foul par: 

from one degree of being to Ne a. 
ö continually actuates ſome org inized boch ; 


3 ſome 


TRANSMUVUSSIBLE (A.) capable of being 1e. 
moved from one place to another, . 
TRANSMISSION (S.) a conveyin 
from place to al , . N 
TRANSMIT (V.) to ſend, convey, or delives 
up or over to another, 
| TRANSMO/GRAPHY (V.) to alter t» 
change, to turn topſy-turvy, &c. 
"TRANSMU'TABLE (A.) capable of being 
changed from one form or ſubſtance to an- 
other. | 
TRANSMUTA'TION (S.) a turning, chang. 
ing, or converting one ſubſtance er figure 
into another. 
TRANSMU “TE (V.) to alter or change one 
ſubſtance or figure into another. | 
.TRA'NSOM (S.) in Carpentry, is the croſi- 
bar of a windew- frame; alſo one of the 
| Jaths of a croſs ſtaff that ſlids off and on; 
F alſo a great piece of timber in a ſhip that 
- lies acroſs the ſtern between the two faſhion 
pieces, immediately under the gun- Tom 
port. 
"TRANSPA/RENCY or TRANSPARENT. 
> NESS (S.) the quality of any thing that 
may be ſeen through, as glaſs, thin horg, 
oiled paper, &c. 5 
TRANSPARENT (A.) clear, that admits 
the rays of light to paſs cafily through, &, 
| TRANSPPURE (V.) to breathe through, or 
f exhale, as fteam fiom her water, ſweas 
+ from the body, &c. 8 
TRANSPIRATTION (&) a breathing 5 
ſteaming through the coats or pores of the 
ſkin, of ſuch excrementitious matter as 
would otherwiſe be very prejudicial, to the 
health of a perſon ; or of the air, and othen 
vapours paſſing through any thing. 
TRANSPLANT (V.) to move trees, plants, 
&c. out of one pace or garden into another; 
alſo to ſend people from one nation to inhabit 
another. | : 
TRANSPLANTA'TION (S.) a removing 
trees, flowers, perſons, &c. from one place, 
garden, or colony to another. 3 
TT AN SPORT (V.) to revive or make joy 
ful, to raviſh with pleaſure, extaſy, or ſome 
| ſudden rapture of mind; alſo to ſhip of, or 
ſend beyond ſeas to ſome foreign colonys 
nation, &c, and this is ſometimes meant 0 
trafficking in goods, or baniſhing of climi- 
nals for offences committed againſt the law 
and for which they would otherwiſe be put 
: © death.. | 
TRANSPORT (S.) an extaſy or fadden emP- 
tion of mind, wherein it is put into à raf? 
ture, or extraotdinary ferment, &c. allo a li 
uſed to carry corn, ammunition, men, 8 
from one port to another; alſo _—_— 
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TRANSMARINE (A.) any thing brought 
from beyond or croſs the feavs , 


* 
— 


* * 
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bibel his country for publickly tranſgrefling 


put into an extaſy, or over pleaſed or re- 
joiced ; alſo à being moved, or carried from 
place to place; alſd liable to be baniſhed 
one's native country for offences againſt the 
ſtate; ere EYE a c we 
TRANSPORTA'TION (S.) carrying petſons 
or goods croſs the ſeas, or from one country 
to another, 


TRANSPORTED (A.) over and, above te- 
joiced, or pleaſed with any thing; alſo car- | 
4 agony, in. child- birth; 


ried from one place or country to anothery - - 
TRANSPO'RTER (S.) one who excites or 
occaſions exceeding pleaſure, or extaſy of 


mind; alſo he that ſends goods or perſons | 


from one country to another, 


TRANSPO'SE (V.) to put in the wrong] 


place, to diſorder, or change the regular 
method in which a thing ought to be put; in 
Azxebra, it is the carrying a member of an 
equation to the contrary fide, and changing 
its inn. vr | _— 
TRANSPOSITION (S.) the putting things 
in the wrong place, or changing the order 
they were in before; in Muſick, it is the 
changing a tune or leſſon, and putting it 


into a higher or lower key or cliff, in order 


to fing or play upon it with another voice 

or inſtrument than it was originally compo- 

L | : 
TRANSUBSTANNTIATE (V.) to alter or 


change one ſubſtance into another, as of | | 
| TREA'CLE (S.) in Phyſict, is a medicine that 


bread into natural fleſh, c. 3 
TRANSVE/RSE (A.) actoſs, athwart, from 
the right to the left, &c. 1 
TRAP (S,) a gin, ſnare, machine, or de- 

vice ſet or uſed to catch vermin, with crea- 

tures; or men in. 5 
TRAP (V.) to catch in a ſnare to a perſon or 

creature's diſadvantage. 
TRAPE (V.) to go about in an idle, ſtovenly, 

naſty, careleſs manner. PLS 
TRAPES (S.) a ſlatternly, dirty, carelefs, ill- 

dreſſed, negligent woman, or girl. 5 
RAPEZIA (s.) a geometrical term for 

all forts of irregular fignres, 2. ſuch” 

where neither the fides nor angles equally 
correſpond, | 
TRASH (S.) any ſort of ordinary commodity, 

but eſpecially periſhed or bad fruit. 
TRAYA'DO (s.) a ſudden or impetuous wind 
or hurricane, which turns all things topſy- 
urvy, frequent in the Atlantick ocean be- 
tween Hraſil and Africa, and about the Cape 
of Good 7 ud. ore this ftorm, it is very 
calm, and there appears a ſtall cloud, called 
dy the ſeamen, an ox's eye, over one of 
the peaks of the promontory, which falling 
ower, covers the whole ſummit. Upon 
hight of which, the mariners furl their ſails, 
and get from the ſhore with the utmoſt ex- 
edition to avoid its fury; for, of a ſudden, | 


4 — - 


mountain, ang deſtroys all ſhips, boats, &c, 
within its reach; thoſe whirlwinds that ſur- 
prize travellers in the deſerts of Arabia, ſeem 
do be of the ſame nature 
TRAVALLT (S.) a particular beat of drum 
that goes round or through a camp, gariſon, 
&c, in the morning. 22 , 
TRA'VEL (V.) to go from place to place in 
the ſame country or kingdom, and alſo to 
go from one kingdom to another, purticu- 
E —5 to obſerve the polity, religion, cuſtoms, 
&c. alſo to labour or be employed about any 
thing very earneſtly; alſo to be in violent 


TRATVELLER (S.) one that is in his paſſage, 
or goes from town to town; or from nation 
to nation. 75 

TRAVERSE (S.) acroſs, athwart, over; in 
Navigation, thoſe compound queſtions: that 
ſuppoſe the ſhip to go backwards, forwards, 


. travetſes, or traverſe ſailing; &e. £ 
TRA'V ERSE (V.) to go backwards and for- 
wards, acroſs, | or through; and in Lato, 

F ſignifies to oppoſe or deny in a judicial way. 


8 


fled with, &c. 254 Hin 
TRAY (S.) a ſolid piece of timber hollowed 
to make a ſort of boat, uſed by butchers to 
; Ccarfy their meat in, when cut into joints, 
or proper pieces. 8 | 


perfidious, that cannot be truſted, or de- 
pended on. | 


expels poiſons 3 the manner of compoſition 


by 2m 


common, it means that thick conſiſtence of 
droſſy matter, that ſugar-bakers extract in 
| their refining or making loaf ſugar, fre- 


- 


made into drink. vi 
TREAD (V.) to wall upon or over any place 3 
alſo to ſtand or ſtep, c. 1 u 

TREA'DDLES or TRE DDLES (S.) certain 
ſticles of a conſiderable length, and about 
an inch and half ſquare, ſo faſtened and 


+ contrived in a weaver's loom, that being 


trod upon by the foot, they lift up the warp 
of the cane, and give room for the ſhuttle 
to be thrown athwart it; alſo the dung or 
ordure of ſheep,. goats, &c. alſo the white 
ſpecks in eggs called the cocks treadles, or 
tread, &C; T7 
TREA/DER (8.) one that ſteps, walks, or goes 
over, or ſtamps upon any thing. 
TREA/SON (S.) an act of eonſpiracy or re- 
dellion againſt the reigning king, or ſeeurity 
of the publick. tate, of which there are 
many ſotts committed by thought, word, or 
- deed, as to contrive or bring about the mur- 
der of the king's perſon, to deflour his wife, 
or eldeſt daughter unmarried, to levy war, 
kill his chancgllor, counterfeit the coin, &. 


terrible. wind ruſhes from the top of the, 


this is called bigh treaſon, ; 
Ggg 2 Fer 


acroſs, and all manner of ways, ate called 


TREA/CHEROUS (A.) unfaithful, deceitfül, 


is various according to the application; in 


quently eaten upon bread, and by ſome, 
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TREA'SURE (s.) all forts of rich or valuable 


with good cheer, ſuch as fowls, tarts, wine, 
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TREATMENT (s.) the uſage or behaviour 


IRE BLI (S.) the upper or higheſt part in a 


- TRE/FOIL (S:) a particular fort of grafs that 


ow > 3 


TRE 
Petty Treaſon, is 2 wife's murdering her 
huſband, a ſervant his maſter, a prielt his 


biſhop, &Cc, E 2 
TREA'SONABLE (A.) unfaithful or diſloyal, 
to the king or ſtate, | 


moveables, as money, gold, filver, preci- 


ous ones, or any thing elſe of great uſe or 


TREASURE (V.) to lay up any thing very 
fafely, or carefully, againſt a time of need: 
alſo to keep in memory any remarkable ſen- 
tence, rule, or direction. 

TREA/SURER (S.) one who has the care and 
charge of another perſon's. money, or valu- 
able effects. 

TREA'SURERSHIP (S.) the office, truſt, or 

dignity of a treaſurer, _ 

TREA'SURY (S.) a publick office, where the 
money belonging to a prince, ſtate, or com- 
pany, is paid and received. Wes 

TREAT (S.) an entertainment or feaſt made 
by one or more perſons, to regale others at 
a time of publick or private mirth or rejoic- 
ing, as of a king's birth-day, &c. a mar- 
riage, chriſtening, &c. fn x 

TREAT (V.) to entertain one or more perfons 


ec. without any charge or expence to them; 
- alſo to enter into a contract or negotiation 


with a perſon upon certain conditions or ar- 


: ticles, ns 5. * ; : 

TREATISE (S.) a beck, argument, or diſ- 

courſe, written or printed upon ſome parti- 
cular ſubject. 


that one perſon ſnews or gives another. 


TREA'TY (S.) the conſultation or agreement] 
made between publick nations, or private 


people, in relation to any matters in diſpute 
between them. | | 


muſical compoſition, where the notes are the 
ſhrilleſt or weakeſt toned, and ſung by wo- 
men or children, or played by flutes, &c. 
alſo three-fold, or one thing three times as 
much as another. | 

TREE (S.) a plant that has a ſingle perennial 
ſtalk, and that bears leaves or fruit. 


is divided into three blades or leaves. 
TREENELS or TRU*NNELS (S.) long cylin- 
drical. wooden pins drove into x ſhip*s fide to 
hold the planks together 2 
TREES (S.) in Ship-burld, 2 are timbers uſed 
in various parts of the ſhip for various uſes, 
as the cheſs trees, croſs trees, treſſel trees, &c. 
alſo the name of an inſtrument uſed by the 
ſmhoe - malzers, to ſtretch thoſe ſhoes or boots 
that are made too tight for the wearer, 
TRE G ANON (S.) in Cardipanſhire, South- 
Vale, a mean corporat town, governed by 
a mayor, &c, has a very Beautiful church, 


and a market weekly on Tuefday ; diſtant | 


TRE 


'TRE'GONY (S.) in Cornwall, conſiſts of we 
long ſtreet that formerly had a caſtle for ity 
defence, but now gone to decay; it for- 
merly had a good market, but that is now 
much decayed ; king James I. in 1620, in- 

corporated this town, by the title of 3 

mayor and eight capital burgeſſes, granting 
them to be a free borough, that they ſhould 

have a recorder, and, keep a court of record 

the firſt Monday of every month, &c, 

return two members to parliament, and harte 

a weekly market on Saturday; diſtant from 
eg 215 computed, and 256 meaſured 

miles. 

RE'MBLE (V.) to ſhake or quiver through 
fear, dread, or horror, or through cold, 

TRE'MBLING (A.) - ſhaking or quivering 

through fear or cold. 

TREME/NDOUS Ny awful, dreadful, tha 

is or ought to be feared upon account of its 

might, power, horror, &c. 

TREME'NDOUSNESS (S.) the condition, 

quality, or power of any one, that render 

him worthy to be dreaded or feared, 

TREMOR (S.) an inferior fort of convulfye 

motion, vulgarly called ſhaking, fhivering, 

or quaking. 3 

TREMULOUS (A.) ſhaking, quaking, fh- 

vering, &c. Hs —_ 

TRENCH (S.) any cut or ditch made in the 

earth upon any occafion ; but particularly in 

War, trenches, approaches, or attacks, are 

works carried on by the beſiegers, being cut 

into the ground with parapets for their men 
to gain ground, and draw near the citadel 
or fortification. of the place under covert, 

If all round the town be hard, rocky ground, 

the trenches are raifed above it with faſcns, 

bags of earth, &c. but if the earth be eaſily 
diggable, then it is a ditch or way funk into 
the earth, and edged with a parapet nat 
the befieged, the depth about fix or feita 
feet, and the breadth ſeven or eight, 

To open the Trenches, is to begin to walk 
upon, or make the trenches. 

To mount the Trenches, is to go vpon dutf 
in the trenches, Oc, 

TRENCHER (S.) a wooden plate uſed to of 

meat, &c.. of, 

TRENCHERMAN (S.) one that hasa gd 

ſtomach, or that is an heaxty eater. | 

TREPAN (V.), to decoy, enſnare, of cali 

a perſon, to ſay or do ſornething to his pre 
judice; alſo to cut a piece of 2 perm 
ſcull' out, to raiſe up a bruiſe of frat 
&c, f ts 

'TREPAN (S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument mi 

with a round ſaw in the head ; and on» 

times with a ſpike in the center of it, 
order to faſten into, and take out 2 et 

a perſon's ſcull, who has received ſome pred 

damage by a fall, blow, &c. 65 

TREPANNER (S.] one that p Gul; 

chirurgical operation of trepanning the ben 


from London 140 computed, and 171 mea- 
ſured miles, | | 


| alſo one that decoys, enſnarcs, f =. 
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TRI 
children or grown perſons into ſomething to 
their hurt or damage. 


TREPID (A.) fearful, timorous, trembling, | 


ſhaking, quavering, &c. 


| TREPIDA/TION (S.) a trembling, ſhaking, 


Ec. 5 

TREPUDITY or TRE/PIDNESS (S.) fear- 
fulneſs, timorouſneſs, &c, en 

TRE'SPASS (S.) an act done againſt the com- 
mands of our ſuperiors, or the right and 
privilege of another. : 

TRESPASS (V.) to fin, commit a fault, or 
violate the right or properties of other per- 
ſons contrary to law, £ 

TRE'SSEL (S.) a frame or ſupport for a table, 
&c, made triangular, or with three feet. 

TRESSES (S.) locks or parcels of hair hang- 
ing in a free, looſe manner. | 

' TRET (S.) an allowance made by the mer- 
chants of one twenty- ſixth part of a com- 
modity, or 4 pound in every 104 pound, 
to the retailing traders, as an allowance for 
the loſs and waſte made by a great number 
of draughts, and ſmall parcels, &c, 

TRE'VET or TRUVET (S.) an iron 
for a pot, ſaucepan, &c, to ſtand over the 


fire upon, 


* 


TRIAL (S.) an eſſay, experiment or endea- 


vour ; a temptation or offer of profit or 


Pleaſure z alſo the putting or bringing any 


thing in diſpnte to an iſſue in à judicial way, 
whether civil or .criminal ; and this is divi- 


fact, which are to be tried or determined by 

Jurors, matters of law by the judges, and 

matters of record by having reference to the 

record itſelf filed in the proper court. 

TRUANGLE (S.) a figure that has three ſides 
and angles, of which there are many and 
various ſorts denominated from their parti- 
cular conſtruction. 

TRIANGULAR (A.) like to, or having the 
torm and properties of a triangle. 


ple ſprung from fome noted head, or a col- 
lective number of people in a colony, &c. 


tribes, who were called by the names of 


is two ſons Epbraim and Manaſſeth were 
named as heads of tribes; but in the diſtri- 
bution of land to the people by Joſhua, there 
were but 12 lots of zribes made, becauſe the 
inbe of Levi was appointed to the ſerviee 
of the Lord, .and therefore had no ſhare in 
the diftribution' of the land, but inſtead: 
thereof had only ſame few. cities to dwell 
in, endowed with .peculiar privileges, and 
the firſt- fruits, tythes, and oblations of the 
people, for their ſubſiſtenee. 2 85 
RIBULA'TION (s.) ſorrow, grief, trouble, 
| anguiſh, affliction, &c. 55 | 
RIBUNAL (S.) a court of 
ehſenders are 
niſhed accord 


1 


6 juſtice, where 
tried, and ſentenced to be pu- 
ing to their crimes, 


TRIBE (S.) the particular deſcendants or peo- 


4 
{ 


"pk 12 ſons, but in the room of Foſeph, + 


A 


ded into three parts or cafes, 7z, matters of 


but particularly meant of the Fewviſh nation, 
who were allotted their — ters by their! 
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ä 
TRIBUNESHIP (S.) the office, dignity, or 
power of a tribune ; alſo the time that any 
perſon exerciſed fuch an authority, &c. 
TRVYBUNES OF THE PEOPLE (S.) magi- 

ſtrates among the old Romans, choſe to pre- 

ſerve the privileges, and ſecure the liberties 
of the people againſt the power and in- 
croachments of the nobles z at firſt their 
number was but two, and theſe afterwards 
aſſociated three more to them, whoſe aum- 
der was in'proceſs of time increaſed to ten : 
Their authority was ſo great, that they could 
aſſemble the people, and propoſe what they 
pleaſed, hinder the deliberations of the ſe- 
nate, approve or annul its decrees,” ſummon 
the other magiſtrates before the people, and 
| alf their own collegues and aſſociates; they 
went ſo far, as ſometimes to impriſon con- 
ſuls, and fine dictators; at firſt their juriſ- 
dition reached but a mile ont of the city of 

Rome ; but C. Calta made a law, by which 

it was extended into the provinces. Theſe 

officers kept their doors open day and night, 
to receive ſuch of the common people, as 
ſought for ſhelter with them : This office 
grew into ſo much' authority and honour, 
that the greateſt inen in the ſtate choſe it, 

and by claſhing with the conſuls and ſenate, 
occaſioned great tumults; there were alſo 
military tribunes, but thoſe were not ſo pow- 
erful as the other. | 

TRIVBUTARINESS: (S.) the condition of 

thoſe that pay tribute or acknowledgement 

of ſubmiſſion to ſome others far certain li- 

berties, privileges, &c. 1 
TRIBUTE (S.) a tax or impoſition laid by a2 

foreign prince upon a conquered people. 

In a TRICE (Part.) in a very ſhoxt fpace of 

time, quickly, ſpeedily, and expertly, &c. 
TRICE/NNIAL IA.) ſomething belonging to 

the ſpace of thirty years. EE EI Og 

TRICK (S.) an expert or dextrous way or 
manner of doing a thing; alſo a fraud, de- 
ception,, impeſition, &c. | | 

TRICK (V.) to cheat, defraud, delude, im- 

To trick up, to ornament or adorn very 
nicely, to trim or dreſs up, cc. 

TRICKISH (A.) fraudulent, crafty, ſub 

wily, cunning, &. be 

TRI'CKLE (V,) to run down gently in drops, 
as tears from the eyes, c. 

TRIYDENT (S,) an inſtrument with three 
tecth or prongs, which the poets feign Nep- 
tume to hold in his hand. 

TRIENNIAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 
referring to the ſpace of three years. 5 
TRIFLES (S.) baubles, or things of ſmall 

value or import, : 

TRIFLING (S.) idling, fooling, or ſpending 

one's time about jnfignificant matters, 

TRUGAMY (S.) the having three huſbands 
or wives. 4 


TRUYGERY MATE (s.) an idle, wanton, 


** 


* 


light woman companion, 
688 3 f IRI 
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TRIO (V.) to ſet or appcint an exact place, 
by marking it, where a perſon ſha}] ſtand 
to tip at nine-pins, ſkittles, &. alſo a hoy's 
playing the truant, ot ſaying away from 
ſchool at the proper time, when he ought 
to be there. 5 int, Ls os 

TRIGGER (S.) a catch, hold-faft, or ſtay 
of the ſpring of a gun- lock, &c, 


TRUGLIPH (s.) an ornament in Archite&ure, | 


uſed in the frize of the Dorick order, ſet di- 
rectly over eve:y pillar, and at determinate 
ſpaces in the intercolumniations made in the 
form of a triangular trough, gutter, or con- 
veyance, &c. | e 

TRI GON (S.) a figure having three angles, a 
triangle. 


4 


TRIGONOME!/TRICAL (A.) ſomething be- 


longing to, or done after the manner of tri- 
gonometry, | CA 
TRiIGONO/METRY (S.), one-of the mo? 
- uſeful of all the practical mathematical ſci- 
ences, which is applicable to abundance of 
various parts 5 this teaching how to reſc lve 
all manner of trjangles, whether plain or 
ſpherical (that is, compoſed of ſtraight er 
circular lines) whereby three ſides or angle: 
being given out of the fix contained in 2 
triangle. the other three unknown are diſ- 
covered; to effect which, divers ways have 
been found out, and various inftrument: 
propoſed, but none ſo ęffectual, exact and 
expeditious, as the logarithmetick tables for 
numbers, ſigns, tangents, and ſecants. 
TRILA'TERAL (A.) any thing that has three 
ſides, | 5 Ein 
ick, the fine grace or orna- 
ment in ſinging, called the ſhake. * ; 
TRIM (S.) ſpoken of a ſhip in her moſt per- 
fe& poſture, or fitteſt for ſailing, by being 
furniſhed with her exact proportion of bal- 
laſt, maſts, and ſails duly hung, &c. 
TRIM (V.) to put a ſhip or boat into the moſt 
proper condition for ſailing, &c, allo to 
ſhave a man's beard off, &c. to adorn or dreſs 
gardens or trees, by lopping off the ſuper- 


fluous branches, &c. alſo to act with two 


faces, or to be ſometimes on one ſide, and 
ſometimes on another. | L 

TRIM (A,) neat, ſpruce, fine curious, deli- 
cate, &L, | 

IRVMMER (S.) a piece of timber framed at 
right angles with the joiſts. againſt the wall 
for chimnies, and wall-holes for ſtairs, &c. 
alſo- a perſon that changes ſides or parties, 
accoiding as the preſent occaſion ſeems to 
require; alſo a ſhaver, ornamenter, or dreſſer 
of hair, trees, &c. | 


TRYMMING (S.) ſometimes means the Jace, | 


or other ofnamen's that are ſewed on cloaths ; 
ſometimes ſhifting ſides or changing, parties; 
fometimes ſhaving the beard, or , making 
things or perſons clean or. fine 3 with the 
Dyer, it is the finiſhing their ſilks upon rolls 
over a fire, &c. with the V arermen, it is 
ſetting the paſſengers ſo as the boat may be 
duly poiſed, e Ong 


TRI 
TRINE (S.) the number three. 
TRING (S.) in Hertfordſhire, a ſmall town 
that has a market weekly on Friday ; dif. 
tant from London 28 computed, and 33 men- 
ſured miles, ; 
TRINITA'RIANS (S.) perſons that maintain 
and publickly profeſs the doctrine of the 
Trinity; alſo an order for the redemption 
of ſuch Chriſtians as were taken Captive by 
the Turks, Sc. é 
TRINITY (S.) that doctrine generally re- 
ceived by all Chriſtians, that the Divinity 
conſiſts of three pwcſons, called by the 
names of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghoſt. | 
TRVUNKET (S,) a toy, a bauble, or a trifling 
thing or matter. 
TRINO'MIAL (A.) any thing that has three 


names; and in Algebra, it is an equation 


that conſiſts of three parts or letters. 


TRIE (S.) a ſhort or quick journey; alſo a ſlip. 


or falſe ſtep, Ee” 
TRIP (V.) to ſtep or walk nimbly or lightly ; 
alſo to tumble or faulter in walking orſpeak- 


ing. 

TRIPA'/RTIENT (S.) any number or thing 

that divides another into three parts, with- 
out leaving a remainder. 

TRVPARTITE (A.) divided into three parts, 

made, done, performed, or covenanted be- 
tween three perſons or parties. 

TRIPARTT'TION (S.) a dividing or making 
in'o'three parts or members, 

TRIPE (S.) the entrails of an ox cleanſed, 
and made fit for eating, 

TRVPERY (S,) a houſe pr market where 


tripe is made or ſold. | 


TRIPHTHONG (S.) a meeting and found- 


ing of three vowels together in one word 


+ ap ſyllable, common in French, and thoſe 


words the Eng/i/þ have taken from them, 
ſuch as beau, adieu, &c, _ 

TRIPLE (A.) three-fold, or one thing three 
times as much as another. | 


TRIPLE (V.) to multiply any number, or 


increaſe any thing till it is three times as 
much as the number or thing firſt mentioned 
or propoſed, 
TRIPLICATE RATIO (S.) is the ſame with 
a cube-number to its root, 
TARIPLICITY (S.) three-fold. 
TRIPOLY (s.) ſometimes means the herb 
turbith or blue camomile ; and alſo a parti- 
' cular ſort of ſtone reſembling chalk, which 
when finely powdered is uſed in poliſhing 
wood, ivory, horn, &c. alſo the name of a 
great town, ſometimes called Barbary, the 
metropolis. of the kingdom of that name, 
and the retreat of pirates, or ſea- rovers, who 
frequently take European ſhipping, and make 
ſhves of the men. Ko 
TRIPPING (S.) ſometimes means walking 


very faſt, nimbly, or lightly upon the toes, 


c. ſometimes ſlipping, and ſometimes h 
ing. 8 .. TRISEC+ 
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TRO 


hing into three parts, | ; 

TRISY/LLABLE {S.) a word conſiſting of 
three ſounds or ſyllables. | 

TRITE (A.) very common, Fen uſed, fre- 
quently applied, or generally known. 

TRIUTHEISM' (S.) a doctrine that not only 
makes the Godhead conſiſt of three perſons, 
but alſo three Gods, | 

TRI/TON (S.) among the Poers, was a fea 
god, ſon of Neptune and Amphitrite ; ſome 
ſay, he was Neptune's trumpeter, and repre- 
ſent him with a human ſhape to the navel, 
but the lower part the body of a fiſh with a 
dolphin's tail, having always a hollow ſhell 
in his hand, with which he ſounds. _ 

'TRITVRA!TION (S.) pounding or beating to 
powder ; alſo the action of the ſtomach upon 
the food, 

TRIVIAL (A.) flight, worthleſs, of ſmall 
value or import, &c, 

TRI'VIALNESS (S.) ſmallneſs of value, im- 

rtance, or conſequence. 

TRUUMPH (S.) a ſolemn honour done gene- 
rals of armies after they had won great vic- 
tories, by rexeiving them into the town with 
great magnificence, and publick acclama- 
tions; among the Romans, there were two 
ſorts; the great that was called ſimply eri- 
umpb, and the little ſtiled ovation ; they alſo 
diſtinguiſh tr:u-phs into land and ſea fri- 
umphs, according as the battles were fought z 
the attendance of this ceremony was ſome- 
t mes ſo great, that it took up ſeveral days 
to march through the city of Rome, where 
the moſt magni ficent were exhibited; be- 
bind the triumpher, during the whole pro- 
ceſſion, a man fived pronouncing aloud, 
Nemember thou art a man, that the exceeding 
luſtre of the pomp might not dazzle his un- 
derftanding, . 

TRIVUMPHANT or TRIUMPHAL (8.) 
ſomething belonging to a triumph; alſo re- 
joicing, making merry, &c. 

TRIU!'MVIRS or TRIU/MVIRATE (s.) 
three magiſtrates that governed the Roman 
commonwealth with equal authority, from 
710 to 720 of the city. 

TROQ/BRIDGE or TROW'/BRIDGE (s.) in 

Milißsire, an ancient town, that formerly 
was defended by a ſtrong caſtle, which is now 
demoliſhed ; the court of the dutchy of Lan- 
cafter for this county is annually kept here, 
about Michaelmas z the clothing trade flou- 
riſhes in and about this town, whoſe market 
is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 
do computed, and gg meaſured miles. 

TRO!CHES (s.) medicines made up of pow- 
ders, mixed with viſcous extracts, and ſo 
converted into paſte, which are made up 
into ſmall, round bodies, which are dried 
in the ſhade z theſe are alſo called paſtils, 
which are taken into the mouth, and made 
like ſugar or lozenges, &c, 


TRISE/CTION (s.) a-cutting or dividing any ; 


1 

nicks that treats of, and demonſtrates all 

manner of wheel- work, or circular motions, 

[TROGLODY'TES (S.) a people of Africa, 
who lived along the Arabian gulf; alfo ſuch 
people as live in dens, huts,” or caves under 
ground, either berauſe they have ano better 
habitations, or becauſe the exceſſive heat or 
cold rompels them thereto. - 
TROLL or TROWL (V.) to wander, or go 
about in a careleſs, idle ſort of a manner. 
TRO'LLING (S.) fiſhing for pikes wich a 
rod, whoſe lines run on a reel. | 

TRO/LLOP (S.) a naſty, ſlatternly woman. 

TRONE (S.) a beam or leaver, uſed to weigh 
things by, or at, . 

TROs)P (S.) a large quantity of people aſſem- 
bled, or met together; in an Army, it is a 
ſmall body of horſe or dragoons of an inde- 
erminate number, but commonly about 50, 
under the command of a captain, 


TROOP (V.) to move or go off; and in an 


Army, it is to ſound the ſecond beat of drum, 
when the foot are to march, the general be- 
ing the firſt beat to give notice of the march, 
and the troop the ſecond for the men to 
repair to their colours, 

An Independent Troop, is fach an ane as is 
not incorporated into any particular regiment. 


TROOPER (S.) the vulgar name for every - 


. ſoldier that rides on horſeback, | = 
TROPE (S.) a rhetorical figure, by which the 
virtue, power, or qual ty of one thing is 
intended by the expreſſion of another, | 
TRO/ PH (S.) an enſign of honour, or mark 
of diſtinction, whereby the valour or ſucceſs 
of a general, &c. is commemorated, and 
tranſmitted to poſterity, by erecting a mo- 
nument, and carving warlike inftruments 
upon it, or adorning it with real arms, co- 
lours, &c. taken from the enemy. | 
TRO'PHY MONEY (S.) a ſmall acknow- 
ledgment paid by houſe-keepers, or their 
landlords annually, for the finding drums, 
colours, &., for the militia. 
TRO/PICES (S.) two leſſer circles on the 
globe or ſphere, on each fide one, diſtant 23 
degrees and a half from the equator, which 
are the bounds or limits-of the ſun's devia- 
tion from the equator; at his approach to 
theſe circles the ſun ſeems to ſtand till for a 
few days, and then returns towards:the equa- ' 
tor again: That on the north fide is called 
the tropick of Cancer, and when the ſun is 
there makes our longeſt day, which is about 
the 22d of ; that on the ſouth ſide is 
called the tropick of Capricorn, and when the 
ſan is there, occaſions us to have the longeſt 
night, which:is about the 22d of December. 
ROT (V.) in a Horſe, is to ſtep out faſter 
than a walk, though the feet are kept.in the 


% 


ſame poſture, which ſhakes or jolts the rider 


very much. 


TROT (S.) a hard or faſt walking in a horſe; 


alſo an odious name given to an ald ſcolding, 


TROCHY/LICKS (S.) that part of mecha- 


2 


, werthleſs woman, | 
" O84 TROTH 
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 TRU/ANT or TRU!AND (s.) a vagabond, 


1 


- TRU!CKLE-BED ts.) one that is but a ſmall 


e 


ROTH (S.) truth or fidelity, aſſurance, pro- 
r (ra 
TRO'TTER (S.) a horſe that goes a trotting 
pace; alſq a ſheep's foot boiled. _ _ 
TROVU'BLE (V.) to afflict, grieve, torment ; 
"alſo to embroil or put into diſorder, confu- 
ſion, &c, 6h: 
TROUBLE (S.) vexation, anxiety, grief, tor- 
ment, diſturbance, &c, | ; 
TROVU/BLESOME (A.) grievous, irkſome, 
that gives or occaſions diſturbance, &c, . 
TRO'VER (S.) the name of an action in Jaw; - 
againſt him who having found his neigh- 
bour's cattle or goods, retuſes to deliver | 


them to the right owner, when-demanded | _ 


or required. 8 . 

TROUGH (S.) a hollow veſſel made of v.00d 
or ſtone to knead dough in, or to contain 
water, &c. for cattle. es {hs 


TROUNCE (V.) to ſue or punjſh at law, to 


take all the advantage that an indiſcreet ac- | 


tion can lay a perſon liable to, & . 
TROW (V.) to imagine, think, or believe; 
alſo to truſt or put confidence in one. 


TROWEI. (S.) an inſtrument wherewith | 


bricklayers and maſons take up mortar, to 


make a bed for the brick or ſtone to lie and | 


cement in. Rn 
TRO'Y-WEIGHT (S.) that uſed to weigh 
gold, filver, and precious ſtones, containing 
12 ounces to the pound. 
TRU'ANDIZE (v.) to play the idler or va- 
gabond, to keep away from ſchool privately, 
and contrary to the commands both of ma- 
ſter and parents. To 


loiterer, or ſturdy beggar ; alſo one that ab- 

ſents” himſelf from ſchool at the proper 
time. raed 9 
TRUCE (s.) a fort of peace, or ceſſation of 

arms for a time, between princes that are 


at war, during which no acts of hoſtility are 


committed on either fide, | Þ 
TRU/CHMAN (S.) a linguiſt or interpreter 
to one of a different nation or language. 
TRUCK (S.) exchange or bartering one com- 

modity for another; alſo the ſolid wooden 
wheels upon which the carriages of ordnance 
run; alſo a cheſt, &c. that gces on wheels, 
uſed in the Bank, and other publick offices, 
to put books, money, merchandize, &c. on, 
for the more eaſy removal from one place to 
another, &c. in a Ship, it is the ſquare piece 
of wood at the top of a maſt to put a flag- 
"ſtaff in, &c,. 5 c 2 
TRUCK (.) to barter or exchange one 
thing or commodity for another. 
TRU'CKLE (V.) to yield, ſtoop, or ſubmit to 
the humour or commands of another. 


diſtance from the ground, and that runs upon 
whecls under another, for the advantage of 


» OM, 
TRUDGE {V.) to move, walk; or go up and 


TR.U 

TRUE (A.) faithful, pure, nest, ug, 
ene Bangs, we „ "nk 
(S.) a common wom hore 
- one that follows the camp, ry . ark 
with very mean, ſorry fellows, 12 5 
TRU'LY (Part.) yes, indeed, &c, alſo lo. 
neſtly, juſtly, fairly, &c. | 
TRUMP or TRU!MPET (s.) a muſical in. 
ſtrument uſed in armies to excite chearfulneſz 
and courage in the men, made of braſs or 
ſilver, in the form of a conick tube, &c 
alſo a card turned up to ſee which of the 

four ſorts ſhall he the trump or maſter fort, 
Speaking Trumpet, a tin tube ſo contriveg 
as to greatly increaſe the natural voice of 1 
man, and thereby cauſe it to be heard at 2 
conſiderable diſtance, uſed to hale ſhips at 
ſea, &c. | 


— 


only one large ſtring, which being founded 
with a hair bow imitates the-tone or ſound of 
A trumpet, -- 2 | 
RUMP (V.) to win a trick or card with one 


called a trump, 
TRU'MPERY (S.) goods or wares of little or 
no value, ſorry, ordinary ſtuff, &c, 
|TRU!MPET (V.) to ſound or play upon 2 
muſical inftrument called a trumper, 
ſhorter. 
['TRU'/NCHEON (S.) a ſhort ſtick or club; 
alſo a thick, ſhort worm that breeds in the 
maw of a horſe, which if not killed, will 
eat a hole through it. 
TRU'NDLE (V.) to bowl or roll a thing 2. 
long upon the ground, or in one's hand, 
TRUNDLE (S.) a carriage with low, firong 
wheels, to move or carry heavy goods on. 
"TRUNK. (S.) a fort of cheſt commonly co- 
vered with leather or ſkins of wild beaſts, 
whoſe hair is on, &c, alſo the ſtock or 
main body of a tree, the thaft of a column, 
the body of a man, &c, _ | 
TRU/NNIONS (S,) thoſe knobs of metal in 
pieccs of ordnance, which come from the 
fides, and bear them up upon the carriage. 
TRU'RQ (S.) in Cynaall, ſituate on the veſt 
fide of the Fate, conſiſts of three firects 
very well ſtocked with houſes and inhi- 
bitants, is almeſt encompaſſed with two 
' little rivulets; here the tin raiſed in and 
near this place is ſtamped; it has two mit- 
| kets weekly, wiz. on Wedneſday and Sa. 
turday, and ſends two members to parlis- 
ment; is the chief town where the ſeſſions 
are kept; it is an ancient corporation, go. 
verned by a mayor, who is alſo mayor 
Falmouth, recorder, and 24 capital burgeſſes 
cout of whom are choſen four aldermen, and 
from theſe the mayor; it is a town of gooi 
trade, where veſſels of large burden come to 
load and unload ; diſtant from Londen 212 
computed, and 274 meaſured miles. 
TRUSS (V.) to tie or tuck up any thing - 


down very eagerly about buſineſs, | 


5 


Trumpet Marine, a muſical inſtrument of 


that is not of the ſame ſort with that playel, 


TRU!NCATE (V.) to maim or cut any thing 


yeat and 
for the ſp 
to ſnatch | 
TRUSS (S. 
ſhould we 
bandage tc 
' ened peop 
TRUST (S. 
dependanc 
ſcore, &c. 
TRUSTEE! 
look after 
an eſtate, 
others, 
FTRU/STIN] 
truth, hon 
TRU'STY | 
that is or n 
TRUTH (S. 
out any pre 
TRY (V.) t. 
TUB (S.) a 
open and 
waſhing · tu 
TUBE (S.) a 
veyance of 
TU'BEROU) 
or knots, 
as turnips, 
TUCK (S.) 
ly carried | 
of a hilt, ( 
or walking 
by tide-wai 
TUCK (v.) 
&c, under t 
to prevent 
TU CKER (. 
&c, pinned 
woman's ſh 
TUDDINGT 
town, that 
day. 
TUE'SDAY 
ſo called, ax 
deity, that 
that day, 
TUFT (S.) a 
ſmall fille, t 
ſome birds h 
TU'FTED (A 
rally or arti 
band, hair, 
TUG (V.) to 
TUITION (8 
e a 
eaching, or 
TULIP 8.) 2 
variety of ſtr 
TULIPANT 
Wreath wort 
at. 
TUM (v.) to 
forts and col, 
TUMBLE (V. 


TUM 


the ſpit or pot; alſo to hang up; 
Nh like a bird of prey. 

TRUSS (S.) a bundle of hay or ftraw that 
ſhould weigh 56 pounds; alſo a ſpring or 


bandage to keep up the falling parts of burſt- | 


ened people. 
TRUST 6. aſſurance, confidence, reliance, 


dependance on or in, &c, alſo credit, tick, 
ſcore, &c. g 

TRUSTEE! (S.) a perſon appointed to lay out, 
look after, or take care of money, goods, 
an eſtate, &c. for the uſe of orphans, or 


thers. | 
TRU'STINESS (S.) faithfulneſs, juſtneſs, 
truth, honeſty, &c. i 
TRU'STY Th faithful, true, juſt, exact, 
that is or may be depended on ; 
FRUTH (s.) reality, certainty, fidelity, with- 
out any pretence, evaſion, &c. > 
TRY (V.) to examine, aſſay, prove, truſt, &c. 
TUB (s.) a wooden veſſel of various ſorts both 
open and cloſe, but generally open, a8 a 
waſhing-tub, maſhing- tub, c. 


TUBE (S.) any long hollow pipe, for the con- 


veyance of liquor, light, or ſound. ; 

TU'BEROUS (A.) that conſiſts of ſwellings, 
or knots, of an uniform, fleſhy ſubſtance, 
as turnips, &c. | 

TUCK (S.) a long, ſlender ſword, common- 
ly carried in a cane, without the formality 
of a hilt, ſo that it appears only as a ftick 
or walking-cane, allowed to be worn only 
by tide-waiters, &c. 


Kc. under the other, or under a girdle, &c, 
to prevent its being dirted or draggled, &c, 
TU'CKER (S.) a fine piece of lace, cambrick, 

&c, pinned or ſewed round the neck of a 
woman's ſhift, gown, &c. | 
TUDDINGTON (S.) in Bedfordſhire, a ſmall 
town, that has a weekly market on Thurſ- 

4 | 
TUE'SDAY (S.) the third day of the week, 
ſo called, as is ſuppoſed, from Tuiſco a Saxon 
ic, that was particularly worſhipped on 
that day. ; 
TUFT (S.) a lock of hair, bunch of ribbands, 


ſome birds heads. 


rally or artificially with tufts of filk, rib- 
band, hair, feathers, &c. 

TUG (V.) to pull or labour hard, 

TUYTION (S.) the charge, care, or guardian- 


teaching, or educating of another, 
variety of ſtripes and colours, 


TULIPANT (s.) an Indian turbant, or 
wreath worn round the head inſtead of a 


hat. 


forts and colours together, | | 
LU MBLE (V.) to throw, roll, or fall down; 


2 


and tight manner, to prepare poultry } 


TUCK {V.) to put part of a bed, garment, | 


ſmall fille, thread, or creſt of feathers upon | 
TU'FTED (A.) ornamented gr adorned natu- | 


ſhip that a perſon has of the inſtructing, 


TULIP (S.) a flower much noted for its great | 


TUM (v.) to mix or mingle wool of divers 


TUN 
alſo to diſorder, rumple, &e. cloth, Benn 
cloaths, &c. 5 
TU'MBLER (S.) a particular ſort of hunting- 
dog, that turns and winds himſelf ſeveral 
times before he attacks, or falls on his 
prey; alſo a perſon that ſhews tricks of 
agility end dexterity with his body. | 


ſhewing tricks of agility and dexterity of bo- 
dy, by leaping or throwing one's ſelf heeis 
over _ Me - | - 

TU'MBREL (S.) a dirt- cart, ding-cart, &c. 
alſo a ducking-ſtool, uſed 12 A ler \ — 
for ſcolding women, 


in thickneſs of parts, occaſioned by a fall, 
blow, ſtrain, &c. bY 

TU/MID (A.) ſwoln, puffed up, &c, 

TU'MOUR (S.) a rifing or ſwelling in any 
pre — occaſioned by the humours 
ettling, or being ſtagnated there, by means 
of a blow, fall, &c. is 

Tu MLT (S.) a publick riot, or diſorderly 

noiſe of people collected together, a hurly- 

burly, mutiny, or uproar. 

TUMULTUARINESS or TUMULTU- 
OUSNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of any 
thing that is in a confuſion, diſorder, up- 
roar, &c. 3 | 

TUN or TON (S.) a large veſſel to put wine 

and other liquors in, containing 2 5 gallons ; 

alſo the integer of weight, from whence all 

other ſubdiviſions are made, containing 20 

hundred, each hundred 112 pounds, or 2240 

pounds, at the king's beam; but at Chefer, 
and ſome other places, in particular com- 
modities, though the pound is the ſame, yet 
the hundred contains 120 pounds, and con- 
ſequently the tun 2400 pounds. 1 2 1h 

TUN (V.) to put up liquor or drink, after it 
has ſufficiently purged itſelf, into veſſels. 

TU NABLE (A.) muſical, harmonious ;. alſs 
any thing that may be reQified, improved, 
or made more exactly in tune. 

9 (A.) having a great or big 
belly. | 

TU'NBRIDGE (S.) in Kent, or The Town of 

Bridges, ſo called, becauſe the river Mz: | 

here parts itſelf into five ſmaller ſtreams, over 

which there are as many ſtone bridges; the 
town itſelf, which conſiſts of ſtreets ill paved, 
and ordinary houſes, is huilt upon the little 

river Tun, which empties itſelf into the M:d- 

?vay ; the market is weekly on Friday; what 

renders its famous, is the medicinal wells, a- 

bout five miles from the town, called Spell. 

burſt-Wells, but commonly called Tunbridge- 

Wells, which annually bring down abundance 


pleaſure ; and here a great number of houſes 
are built in a bottom between two hills, the 
one called Mount Sion, the other Mount E- 
er alſo a handſome chapel of eaſe; the 
ouſes here are finely ornamented with good 


| | gardens ; the waters work by perſpiration and 


urine 3 


TU/MBLING (S.) falling, rolling, &c. alſo 


TU!/MEFY (v.) to ſwell, or be raiſed much 
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TUNNEL. (S.) an inſtrument by ſome called 


TUR 


-* erine ; here all manner of games and diver- 


ſions are carried on, with all the politeneſs 
-" imaginable ; diſtant from London 20 com- 
puted, and 30 meaſured miles. 


TUNE (S.) an air judiciouſly compoſed, ac- f 
cording to the rules of muſick, and variouſſy 


denominated, according to the uſe it is de- 
ſigned for, or may be applied to, as a 


minuer, jig, hornpipe, &c. alſo a leſſon for} 


ſome particular inſtrument only. | 
TUNE (V.) to ſcrew pp the firings, or re- 
gulate the pipes of muſical inſtruments in 
ſuch a manner, that every note ſhall have 
its true and exact harmonical propoi tion of 
tone to one another; alſo to ſet things in 
order, to reduce a perſon to a good diſpoſi- 
tion or temper of mind. 


To be out of Tune, to have a diſcordant or 


immuſical proportion of ſound ; alſo to be 


angry, cut of humour, diſpleaſed, &c. 

TU'NIO (S.) a long gown or coat without 
fleeves, worn as a badge of diſtinction, as 
of a pariſh clerk, or other officer; and in 
Anatomy, is a ſmall, thin coat, or ſkin, or 
membrane, covering any part of the body. 

TUNFCULATED (A.) covered with one or 
many ſkins, coats, or membranes, as an 
onion, &. 


a funnel, to convey liquor out of one veſſel 
into another; alſo the tube of a chimney to 


convey off the ſmoke. 1 
TU (S.) the ram or male ſheep in a flock. 


TU/PPING (S.) the act of generation between 
a ram and an ewe. > 
TU/RBANT (S.) a ſort of cap or covering for 
the head, worn by the Turks, Se. made of 

fine line wreathed about their heads, 


TU'RBID (A.) troubleſome, diſordered, diſ- - 
| alſo in a Garifon, &c. it is a piece of timber 


quieted, diſturbed, &c, 


TU'RBULENT (A.) violent, 'boifterous, un- | 


ruly, upgovernable, unappeaſeable, &c. 


TU'RBULENTNESS or TURBULENCY {| 


(S.) troubleſomeneſs, boiſterouſneſs, noiſi- 
neſs, ungovernableneſs, c. PETE 
TURCISM (S.) the religious principles or 
opinions of the Turks, _ | 
TURF (S.) ſhort, graſſy, or ſhrubby ground, 


cut off mountains, &c. for firing. 


TU RGID (A.) ſwoln, pufted up, or grown 
TURK (S.) a native of that part of Afia 
| 


called Turkey. 

TU'RKEY (S.) a fine, Jarge, eatable bird or 
fowl ; alſo the name of a very large king- 
dom. | 

TU'RKEY-POUT (S.) a chicken, or young 
turkey. | | \ 

TU'RKISH (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
nation or people called Turkey, or the Turks, 

TV'RLUPINS (S.) a fe& of hereticks that in 
the 14th century maintained, that when a 
man was come to a certain degree of per- 
fection, he was then no longer under re- 


run 


ed, that Cod was to be applied to 
mental prayer. They practiſed Fn * 
obſcene matters in publick, and went naked 
both men and women, and yet to recom. 
mend themſelyes, they pretend to ex- 
traordinary degrees of ſpirituality and de- 
votion. They called themſelves the frater. 
nity of De po 3, Dauphiny and Sawy were 
the principal places they appeared in, whence 
by a ſevere puniſhment they were alſo quick- 
ly extirpated, "2 | 
TURMOVL (V.) to ſlave or drud 
to' buſtle, £6 a ſtir, &c, TG 
TURMOTL or .'.FURMOTLING (S.) k- 
bouring hard, working earneſtly, endeavour. 
ing ftrenuouſly, &c. . 
TURN {V.) to form or make curious toys, 
&c. in a lathe ; alſo to change fices, or put 
that outmoſt now, that was inmoſt before, 
ec. alſo to leave one party, opinion, or re- 
ligion, and eſpouſe another; alſo to win 
or twiſt any thing round,” 
TURN (S.) a certain determined walk, courſe, 
or ſpace of ground; alſo the order or place 
that any thing is done in. 
TU RN-COAT (S.) a name of reflection for 
one that changes his religion or party, eſye- 
cially for the view or ſake of profit or ad- 
vantage. ; 


0 


*bowlbs for greens, and many other curiolitles 
with a lathe in wood or metal, SE 
TU'RNIP (S.) an edible root proper for food 
wo to man and beaſt, eſpecially for feeding 
ee p. j 25 
TURNPIKE (S.) a gate ſet up in a road by 
8 authority, to oblige every carriage 
orſe paſſenger to pay a certain ſum towards 
the mending or keeping the roa s in repair; 


12 or 14 foot long, cut in a ſexangular form, 
and every fide bored full of holes about an 
inch diameter at. proper diftances, through 
which pikes of about fix foot long, pointed 
with iron, and well faftened, are put, 6 
that the enemy cannot eafily get by cr 
through; theſe are commonly put in 2 
breach, the entrance of a camp, &c. 

TU'RPENTINE (S.) a ſort of clear, reſinous 

gum, diſtilling out of the fir-tree and others; 

it is of two ſorts, vulgar or common, or Ve- 
netian ; the latter is eſteemed the beſt, being 
clear, pellucid, and white, and of a glaſs co- 

Jour, inclining to a ſky colour, uſed as abal- 

ſam to cuts and other green wounds, and 
taken inwardly is diuretick, accafioning the 

urine to ſmell lik violets ; boiled in water it 

becomes ſolid, and being ſo prepared, 3 

made into pills, and given in venereal caſes; 
the oil is uſed to conſolidate wounds, to di- 
cuſs tumours, and to ſtrengthen the neryes. 

TV'RPITUDE (S.) filchineſs, uncleannels, 

baſeneſs, vileneſs, wickedneſs, &c. 


TU'RRET (S.) a ſmall room, or little tout 


ſtraint, but had a perfect exemption from 
the commands of the divine law, and affirm- 


- } 0 | & X 
built _ the top of an houſe, | 10 2711 
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TWE 

17 TLE or TURTUR (S.) a clean bird, 

EE in the ſcriptures, and which 
was ſometimes offered in facrifice under the 
Jew), diſpenſation ; this is a bird of paſſage, 
coming and going at certain fixed ſeaſons of 
the year; one of the pigeon or dove kind, 
remarkable for its k ind diſpoſitions and celi- 
bacy, never chuſing to conſort with another 


after the death of her firſt mate; alſo the 


th, called a ſea tortoiſe. 
= | 2 ORDER (S.) in Architecture, is the 
coarſeſt and leaſt artificial of any uſed in 
building, and employed where ſtrength is 
| principally intended, without regard to or- 
nament or beauty, | 


TUSH (part.) an expreſſion whereby we ex- 
preſs — contempt or diſlike of any thing or 


perſon. 

TU!SHES or TUSKS (S.) the large fangs or 
teeth that ſtand out of a boar's mouth ; alſo 
the fore-teeth of a horſe, ſeated beyond the 
corner teeth upon the bars, where they ſhoot 
forth on each fide of the jaws, two above, 
and two below. : 1 

STLE (S.) a contention, ſtir, buſtle, ſtri- 

ving, &c, 

UTBURY (S.) a borough with a caſtle be- 

longing to it in Staffordſpire; the town is 

but ſmall, and has a weekly market on 

Tueſday ; diſtant from Londen 100 compu- 

ted, and 120 meaſured miles. 8 

UTELAGE (S.) the guardianſhip, protec- 

tion, or care that a perſon has intruſted to 
him of an infant, &c, 0 

MUTELAR or TU!TELARY (A.) any per- 

ſon that performs the office' of a guardian 

or protector. h & 

TUTOR (S.) a ſchool-maſter, teacher, or in- 
ſtructor in any art or ſcience, 

TU'TORESS (S.) a woman that teaches or 
inſtructs, 

TTT (S.) in Foundery, is the heavy foil of 
braſs that ſticks to the tops of the furnaces 
or melting-houſes, &c. and in Mufick, ſig- 
| nifies that thoſe compoſitions that employ 
many inſtruments in different parts, ſhould 
then move all together, 

TUXFORD (S.) in Nottinghamſhire, com- 
monly called Tuxford in the Clays, from the 

| miry, clayey ground ia and about it; it is 

but a ſmall, indifferent town, but has a mar- 
ket weekly on Monday ; diſtant from London 

105 computed, and 131 meaſured miles. 

TWAIN (S.) a couple, or two in number, as 

| 2 man and his wife, &c, 

ANG (V.) to ſound like the ſnapping of 


a whip, or of the ſtring of a muſical inſtru- 
ment, 


a ſtring of a muſical inſtrument pulled rude- 
ly ; and ſometimes the ſcent or taſte of a 
thing that ä M 
3 (v.) to talk or prate much or 
ay, 

EAG GS.) vexation, trouble, fretting, per- 
plexity, &c, * F bs g | 85 by f 


+ 
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WANG (s.) ſometimes means the ſound of 5 


—e 


TYP 
TWEE DLE (V.) a mock word, ſignifying to 
play upon a muſical inſtrument. 
TWEE/ZERS (S.) a curious ſort of toy in the 
nature of a pair of ſciſſars or nipper s. 
TWE'LFTH-DAY or TIDE (S.) the name 


of the church feſtival called alſo the Epi- 


Pbany, or manifeſtation of Chriſt to the 
Centiles, which is celebrated the 6th day of 
anuary, or 12 days after.Chriſt's nativity. 
TWIG (S.) a ſmall ſprout of a tree or branch 

alſo a deſcendant or child, | 77S: 
TWIG (V.) to catch birds with bird-lime lai 
on ſmall twigs; to be too cunning for a 
! perſon, &c. | | 
TWILIGHT (S.) that imperfect light that is 
ſeen between the ſun's ſetting and riſing, 
during the time of his being leſs than 18 de- 
grees below the horizon. 
TWINE (V.) to cleave to, or wrap round any 
thing, &c, LMS | 
TWINE (S.) a particular ſort of ſmall pack 
thread, very ſtrong and ſmooth, WES 
TWINGE (V.) to pinch, or give a ſudden or 
pungent pain in the guts, &c. : 
TWINGING (S.) griping, pinching, or ex- 
citing very ſharp pains, 
TWINK LING (S.) winking with the eyes, 
or ſparkling like the ſtars, &c. 


TWINS (S.) two children brought forth at 


one birth, | 
TWIRLING (S.) cauſing or making a thing 
turn round very ſwiftly. + 
TWIST (S.) the inſide or flat part of a man's 
thighs, upon which a good horſeman fits or 
reſts on horſeback ; alſo a ſort of manufac- 
ture uſed by the taylors, | 
| TWIST (V.) to wring a thing round, or to 


make a complication of ſeveral threads into 


one, ; , 


TWITCH (V.) to ſnatch, or pull haſtily ; 
alſo to pinch, &c. : s 
TWITTER (V.) to laugh, or giggle wan- 
tonly, fooliſhly, or fillil;, SER . 


TVE (V.) to bind a thing cloſe or faſt; alſo | 


to obligate a perſon. 


TY!/MPANY (S.) the name of a diſeaſe that 


is a fixed, conſtant, equal, hard-refiſting tu- 
mour of the abdomen, which being ſtruck, 
ſounds ſomewhat like a drum, proceeding 
from a ſtretching inflation of the parts, and 
of the membranous bowels, whoſe fibres 
are too much ſwoln with animal ſpirits, and 
hindered from receding by the nervous juice, 
which obſtruẽts the paſſage. 
TYPE (S.) the ſhape, copy, model, or repre- 
ſentation of ſomething 3 and in Divinity, 
means the ſign, ſymbol, or fignifier of ſome- 
thing abſent, or yet to come. | 
TY'PHON (S.) an Egyptian deity, from 
whence came all manner of evil or plagues. 
TY/PICAL (A.) ſomething. relating or be- 
longing to a figure or type. | 


TWIT (v.) to caſt in one's teeth, to tell or 
upbraid a perſon often with ſomething, © - 


TYPO/GRAPHER (s.) one that makes or 5 
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TUNE (V.) to ſcrew pp the firings, or re- 


'TUP-(S.) the ram or male ſheep in a flock, 


= TURK (S.) a native of that part of Afa 


Tour 


-* arine ; here all manner of games and Mike. 


ſions are carried on, with all the politeneſs | 


© imaginable ; diſtant from London 20 com- 


* — and 30 meaſured miles. 
cording to the rules of muſick, and variouſly ſ 

denominated, according to the uſe it is de- 
ſigned for, or may be applied to, as a 


minuet, jig, hornpipe, &c. alſo a leſſon for] 


ſome particular inſtrument only. 


gulate the pipes of mufical inftruments in 
fuch a manner, that every note ſhall have 
its true and exact harmonical proportion of 
tone to one another; alſo to ſet things in 


order, to reduce a perſon to a good diſpoſi- 


tion or temper of mind. Re 
To be out of Tune, to have a diſcordant or 


immuſical proportion of ſound ; alſo to be] 


angry, cut of humour, diſpleaſed, &c. 
TUNIO (S.) a long gown or coat without 
fleeves, worn as a badge of diſtinction, as 
of a pariſh clerk, or other officer; and in 
Anatomy, is a ſmall, thin coat, or ſkin, or 
membrane, covering any part of the body. 
TUNFCULATED (A.) covered with one or 
many ſkins, coats, or membranes, as an 
onion, &. | 
TUNNEL. (S.) an inſtrument by ſome called 


a funnel, to convey liquor out of one veſſel f TURNER (S.) an artificer that turns or makes 


into another; alſo the tube of a chimney to 
convey off the ſmołke. | 


'TU'/PPING (S.) the act of generation between 
a ram and an ewe. 3 
TU RBANT (S.) a fort of cap or covering for 
the head, worn by the Turis, Cc. made of 

fine line wreathed about their heads. 


TUR BID (A.) troubleſome, diſordered, dif-] 


quieted, diſturbed, &c, | 
TU'RBULENT (A.) violent, 'boifterous, un-, 
ruly, upgovernable, unappeaſeable, &c. 


TU'RBULENTNESS or TU*RBULENCY | 


(S.) troubleſomeneſs, boiſterouſneſs, wy 
neſs, ungovernableneſs, &c. 7 
TURCISM (S.) the religious principles or; 
opinions of the Turks, ö 
TURF (S.) ſhort, graſſy, or ſhrubby ground, 


cut off mountains, &c. for firing. 


TU RGID (A.) ſwoln, puffed up, or grown 


big. 


called Turkey. : 
TU'RKEY (S.) a fine, large, eatable bird or 
fowl ; alſo the name of a very large king- 
dom. 
TU'RKEY-POUT (S.) a chicken, or young 
turkey. 5 133 | 
TU'RKISH (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
nation or people called Turkey, or the Turks, 
TU'RLUPINS (S.) a ſect of hereticks that in 
the 14th century maintained, that when a 
man was come to a certain degree of per- 
fection, he was then no longer under re- 
ſtraint, but had a perfect exemption from 


NE (S.) an air judiciouſly compoſed, ac- j mend themſelyes, 


rux 


ed, that Cod was to be applied to only 

mental prayer. They practiſed the mog 
obſcene matters in publick, and went nabe 

both men and women, and yet to recom. 
; they pretend to ex- 
traordinary degrees of ſpirituality and de- 
votion. They called themſelves the frater. 
nity of the 
the principal places they appeared in, whence 
by a ſevere puniſhment they were alſo quick. 
ly extirpated. " 


TURMOVL (V.), ts. flave or drudge much, 


to buſtle, make a ſtir, &c, 

TURMOTL or TURMOTLING (s.) k. 
* | bonring hard, working earneſtly, endeavour. 
ing ftrenuouſly, & c. 

TURN {V.) to form or make curious toys, 
c. in a lathe ; alſo to change ices, or put 
that outmoſt now, that was inmoſt before, 
Ec. alſo to leave one party, opinion, or re- 


or twiſt any thing round. 


or ſpace of ground; alſo the order or place 
that any thing is done in. 
TURN-COAT (S.) a name of reflection for 
one that changes his religion or party, eſpe- 
cially for the view or ſake. of profit or ad- 
vantage. f 


*bowk for greens, and many other curioſities 
with a lathe in wood or metal. | 
TU'RNIP (S.) an edible root proper for food 
Ki to man and beaſt, eſpecially for feeding 
eep. , ö "op 
TURNPIKE (S.) a gate ſet up in a road by 
POS authority, to oblige my carriage or 
horſe paſſenger to pay a certain ſum towards 
the mending or keeping the roa«s in repair; 
alſo in a Gariſon, &c. it is a piece of timber 
12 or 14 foot long, cut in a ſexangular form, 
and every fide bored full I holes about an 
inch diameter at proper diftances, through 
which pikes of about fix foot long, pointed 
with ron, and well faſtened, are put, ſo 
that the enemy cannot eafily get by & 


breach, the entrance of a camp, &c, 
TU'RPENTINE (S.) a fort of clear, reſinous 
gum, diſtilling out of the fir- tree and others; 
it is of two ſorts, valgar or common, or V.. 
netian ; the latter is eſteemed the beſt, being 
clear, pellucid, and white, and of a glaſs co- 
Jour, inclining to a ſky colour, uſed as a bal- 
ſam to cuts and other green wounds, and 
taken inwardly is diuretick, accafioning the 
urine to ſmell lik violets ; boiled in water it 
becomes ſolid, and being ſo prepared, 
made into pills, and given in venereal caſes; 
the oil is uſed to conſolidate wounds, to dil 
cuſs tumours, and to ſtrengthen the neryes. 
TV'RPITUDE (S.) filthineſs, uncleannel, 
baſeneſs, vileneſs, wickedneſs, &c. 
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TWE 

/ or TU!RTUR (S.) a clean bird, 
E in the ſeriptures, and which 
was ſometimes offered in facrifice under the 
Jewiſh diſpenſation; this is a bird of paſſage, 
coming and going at certain fixed ſeaſons of 
the year 3 iy of the ,pigeon or dove kind, 
ble for its 
_— chuſing to conſort with another 
after the death of her firſt mate; alſo the 

name of a fiſh, called a ſea tortoiſe. of 
TUSCAN ORDER (S.) in Arebitecture, is the 
coarſeſt and leaſt artificial of any uſed in 
building, and employed where ſtrength is 


principally intended, without regard to or- 


nament or beauty, 


SH (Part.) an expreſſion whereby we ex- 
5 . x ; diſlike of any thing or 


preſs our contempt or 


perſon. 

TUSHES or TUSKS (S.) the large fangs or 
teeth that ſtand out of a boar's mouth; alſo 
the fore-teeth of a horſe, ſeated beyond the 


forth on each fide of the jaws, two above, 
and two below. | : 1727 5 
'STLE (S.) a contention, ſtir, buſtle, ſtri- 
ving, &c. , a : 
TUR (S.) a borough with a caſtle be- 
longing to it in Staffordſhire 5 the town is 
but ſmall, and has a weekly market on 
Tueſday ; diſtant from Londen 100 compu- 
ted, and 120 meaſured miles, 12 755 
UTELAGE (S.) the guardianſhip, protec- 
tion, or care that a perſon has intruſted to 
him of an infant, &c, * TA 
IUTELAR or TU!TELARY (A.) any per- 
ſon that performs the office' of a guardian 
or protector. 7 1 
TUTOR (S.) a ſchool-maſter, teacher, or in- 
ſtructor in any art or ſcience, | 
WU'TORESS (S.) a woman that teaches or 
inſtructs. 
TUTTY (S.) in Foundery, is the heavy ſoil of 
braſs that ſticks to the tops of the furnaces 
or melting-houſes, &c. and in Mauficł, ſig- 
nifies that thoſe compoſitions that employ 
many inſtruments in different parts, ſhould 
then move all together. 
TX FORD (s.) in Nottinghamſhire, com- 
monly called Tuxford in the Clays, from the 
miry, clayey ground in and about it; it is 
bot a ſmall, indifferent town, but has a mar- 
ket weekly on Monday ; diſtant from London 
Iog computed, and 131 meaſured miles. 
WAIN (S.) a couple, or two in number, as 
a man and his wife, &c, 
ANG (V.) to ſound like the ſnapping of 


a whip, or of the ſtring of a muſical inftru- 
ment, | 


ly ; and ſometimes the ſcent or taſte of a, 
thing that ſtinks, &c, HF is 
3 (V.) to talk or prate much or 
uf, 


kind diſpoſitions and celi- 


corner teeth upon the bars, where they ſhoot | 


WANG (S.) ſometimes means the ſound of 5 
aſtring of a muſical inſtrument pulled rude- 


— „ 


0 
TWEE DLE (V.) a mock word, fignifying to 
play upon a muſical inſtrument. 
TWEE CZ ERS (S.) a curious ſort of toy in the 

nature of a pair of ſciſſars or nippers.. 
TWE'LFTH-DAY or TIDE (S.) the name 

of the church feſtival called alſo the Ei- 
pbany, or manifeſtation of Chriſt - to the 

Gentiles, which is celebrated the 6th day of 
| N. or 12 days after Chriſt's nativity. 
TWIG (S.) a ſmall ſprout of a tree or branch; 

alſo a deſcendant or child, | A » 
TWIG (V.) to catch birds with bird-lime laid 
on ſmall twigs; to be too cunning for a 
perſon, &c, | | 
TWILIGHT (S.) that imperfect light that is 
ſeen between the ſun's ſetting and riſing, 
during the time of his being leſs than 18 de- 
grees below the horizon. 

TWINE (V.) to cleave to, or wrap round any 
thing, &c, OR = 

TWINE (S.) a particular fort of ſmall 

thread, very ſtrong and ſmooth. ; 

TWINGE (V.) to pinch, or give a ſudden or 

ungent pain in the guts, &c. ; 

TWINGING (S.) griping, pinching, or ex- 
citing very ſharp pains, 

TWINKLING (S.) winking with the eyes, 

or ſparkling like the ſtars, &c. 2 
TWINS (S.) two children brought forth at 

one birth. E | 
TWVRLING (S.) cauſing or making a thing 
turn round very ſwiftly. + 
TWIST (S.) the inſide or flat part of a man's 
' thighs, upon which a good horſeman fits or 
| Teſts on horſeback. ; alſo a ſort of manufac- 

ture uſed by the taylors, 
TWIST (V.) to wring a thing round, or to 
make a complication of ſeveral threads into 
one, | : 
TWIT (V.) to caſt in one's teeth, to tell or 
upbraid a perſon often with ſomething. © - 
TWITCH (V.) to ſnatch, or pull haſtily 3 
alſo to pinch, &c. f 7 
TWITTER (V.) to laugh, or giggle wan- 
tonly, fooliſhly, or fillil;, | 5 
TVE (V.) to bind a thing cloſe or faſt; alſo 
to obligate a perſon. ; : 
TY'/MPANY (S.) the name of a diſeaſe that 
is a fixed, conſtant, equal, hard- reſiſting tu- 
- mour of the abdomen, which being ſtruck, 
ſounds ſomewhat like a drum, proceeding 
from a ſtretching inflation of the parts, and 
of the membranous bowels, whoſe fibres 
are too much ſwoln with animal ſpirits, and 
| hindered from receding by the nervous juice, 
which obſtruQs the paſſage. 
TYPE (S.) the ſhape, copy, model, or repre- 
ſentation of ſomething 3 and in Divinity, 
means the ſign, ſymbol, or fignifier of ſome- 
thing abſent, or yet to come. 
TY'/PHON (S.) an Egyptian deity, from 

whence came all manner of evil or plagues, . 
TY/PICAL. (A.) ſomething: relating or be- 

longing to a figure or type. 


pack 


EAG (S.) vexation, trouble, frettin - 
plexity, æc. Ss NG 
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ty . 
TYPO/GRAPHER (S.) one that makes ah 


VAG 
_ - vaſes letters or types much, ſuch as a letter- | 
founder, printer, &c. 
TYPO/'GRAPHY (S.) the art of making or 
uſing letters, eſpecially in printing. 
TYRA/NNICAL (A.) cruel, barbarous, ab- 
ſolute, without law, reſtraint, or controul, 
proud, haughty, imperious, &c. 
TVYVRANNISE he TY'RANNIZE (V.) to 
exerciſe a lawleſs, cruel, or unjuſt power or 
authority over any body, 7 
TY'/RANNY (S.) a government managed by 
an unlawful magiſtrate; alſo in a cruel, un- 
- juſt, or unmerciful manner by a lawful 
one, &c. i = 
TY'/RANT (S.) at firſt was uſed for the king, 
or ſupream magiſtrate; but when they be- 
. gan to uſe their power without limitation, 
er regard to juſtice, &c, it was appropria- 
ted to mean a wicked, unjuſt, cruel, or il- 
legal magiſtrate, and in that ſenſe is now 
always uſed. 
TY/RO (S.) a novice, or beginner in the 
udy or practice of any art or ſcience, 


v 


S fometimes a vowel, and ſometimes a con- 
ſonant; à vowel when ſounded alone, as 
in union, c. and a confonant when it comes 
"before another 1 owel in the ſame ſyllable, as 
in value, weil, vow, vulgar, Sc. In the 
. Roman Netation, it ſtands for five, or 5; 
thus, 'v, for:5000, &c, | 
VA/CANCY (S.) a ſpace void of matter, or 
2 place or office not ſupplied with a proper 
on to execute it, 
VA'CANT (A.) empty, void, at leifure, &c. 
VA/CATE (V.) to make void, empty, or an- 
nul any order heretofore given, &c. | 
VACA*TION (S.) a ceaſing from labour, a 
time of pleaſure or refreſhment; and in Lao, 
means the ſpace of time between the end of 
one term and the beginning of another. 
VACU/ITY or VA/CUUM (S.) an interſtice, 
or void ſpace, wholly devoid of matter, &c. 
VACU'NA (S.) among the o/d Romans, was 
the labourers goddeſs, whom they invoked 
as propitious to thoſe who ſought their eaſe, 
or quiet ; they celebrated her feaſts in winter, 
that they might reſt after their harveſt, 
VA/GABOND (S.) a rover or wanderer about 
from place to place, having no ſettled or de- 
termined habitation; and in the ſenſe of the 
Law, a rogue and a wagatord is the ſame 
thing, for he that goes — in a loitering, 
idle manner, without having any known or 
viſible way of living, whether he beg or not, 
is deemed a wqgabord. 
VAGA'RY (S.) a whimſical or merry prank, 
an odd humour, fancy, or ſportive action. 


VA'GITANT (S.) a certain god whem the 


Pagans imagined to preſide over the firſt 
words which children pronounced; this god 


VA!GRANT (S.) an idle, ſtrolin 


VAGUE (A.) wandering, 


VAL 
8, rambling 


perſon, that has no honeſt, viſible Way of 


maintaining himſelf, 

VA/GRANT (A.) idle, wanderi 
rambling, unſettled, roving up = — 

VAGRANTNESSor VA/GRANCY g 

ate or condition of a trolling, idle, bet 

life, &c. ” : 5 

N roving abou 

random, or looſe, without any ade 2 
or regularity. 

VAIL (S.) a thin ſkin, or looſe garment to 
throw over a man, or woman, to prevent 
their being ſeen ; alſo any thing that hides 
or obſcures another, 

VAIL (V.) to cover, hide, ſecrete, or ob- 

cure any thing. 

Ti o Vail the Bonnet, to pull off the hat, to 
ſalute or compliment a perſon ; and at Ses 

to ſtrike ſail in token of ſubmiſſion, * 


1VAILS (S.) the perquiſites or advantages tht 


ſervants receive ſrom viſitors, or gifts or al. 
lowances made to them by their maſters or 
miſtreſſes, ſuch as the old cloaths that are 
left off, &c. 


1VAIN (A.) frothy, proud, puffed up, empty, 


fooliſh, of 'no value, to no purpoſe, &c, 

VAIN-GLO/RIOUS (A.) bragging, boaſting 
vaunting, &c. 

VAIN-GLO/RY or VAIN-GLO'/RIOUS. 
NESS (S.) over-rating or valuing one's fef 
for imaginary perfections, deſirous of ma- 
king a great ſhew beyond a perſon's ſtation ot 

ability, &c. 

VAVNNESS (S.) pride, emptineſs, fooliſl- 
neſs, unprofitableneſs, &c. 

VALE or VA'LLEY (S.) a low, holloy 
ſpace between circumſcribing mountains; 
alſo a gutter over the ſleepers in the roof di 
a building. 

VA'LENCES or VA'LLENS (S.) thoſe ſhort 
ornamental borders or curtains made to put 
at the top of window or bed curtains, to 
cover the rings, loops, and rods. f 

VA'LENTINES (S.) perſons choſe on the 

. 14th cf February to be the mate, lover, or 
gallant for the year following, a ceremony 
ſtill retained among the younger ſort of un- 
married. people. 

VALENTINIANS (S. ) a ſect of enthuſiaſtick, 
who followed the opinions of one Valentin, 
a prieſt, who u fi being diſappointed ef 
a biſhoprick forſook the Chriſtian faith, and 
publiſhed that there were 30 gods and gol 
deſſes, 15 of each ſex, which he called Am 

or Ager, and taught that our Saviour, like 
another Pandora, ſprung from their corte. 
fpondence, and affirmed that he paſſed thro 

the Virgin Mary with a body he brought out 
of heaven, as thro* a pipe or conduit, and 
that all men ſhould not riſe again : He allo 
publiſhed a goſpel and pſalms z to theſe his 
followers added ſeveral other errors, declaring 
there was no obligation to ſuffer martyrdom; 


bad an altarercacd to him at Rome. 


| 


ſome declared againſt baptiſm, and er 
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MANY 
ſed it in a peculiar manner, and all in- 
dulged themſelves in licentiouſneſs, 


A'LET (S.) a waiting man, or ſervant that 
ING 5 maſter in the bed- chamber, &c, 


and in Horſemanſhip, is a ſtick. that has a 
to prick a leaping | 


blunted point of iron 
horſe, &c. | 
VALETUDINA/R IAN or VALETU!DINA- 
A (S.) one that is in a weak, crazy, or 
fickly ſtate or condition of bodily health; 
alſo an hoſpital for ſick ople. 
YALETU'DINARY (A.) weak, crazy, fick- 
ly, in a languiſhing or bad ſtate of health. 
vA LIANT (A.) ſtout, bold, courageous, re- 
ſolute, daring. wh 
VALID (A.) authentick, ſtrong, powerful, 
mighty, undeniable, &c. 
VALIDITY or VA'LIDNESS (S.) truth, 
wer, authentickneſs, &c. | 


2 


VALLEY (S.) a low or hollow place, the 


+ bottom or ſpace between two mountains. 
VA'LOUR (S.) bravery of mind, undaunted- 
neſs, reſoluteneſs, courage, ſtoutneſs, &c. 
VA/LOUROUS (A.) courageous, ſtout, bold, 

reſolute, undaunted, &c. | 4 

VA'LUABLE (A.) precious, worthy to be 
eſteemed, taken care of, or ſet by, impor- 

| © tant, weighty, &c, 

| VALUATION (S.) the ſetting a price, worth, 
or value upon any thing. 

VALUE (V.) to eſteem or reckon precious, 
or deſerving ; alſo to eſtimate, compute, or 
ſet a price upon any thing. , 

VALVE (S.) a lid or cover of a tube in hy- 
draulick engines, ſuch as pumps, &c, com- 


| 


monly made of leather, and vulgarly called 


clacks, opening only one way, which the 


more forcibly it is preſſed the other, the 


more cloſely it ſhuts the aperture; in Ana- 
tomy, ſometimes it means ſmall, thin mem- 


branes in veſſels, like folding doors that open 


and ſhut, or extend and contract themſelves 
as occafion requires, and theſe are alſo va- 
riouſſy denominated from their configuration, 
fome being called ſigmoides, others, ſemi- 
lunares, &c. from their ſimilarity to the 


letter ſigma, a half moon, &c. they are 


found in the veins, arteries, lymphatick, and 
lacteal veſſels, and in the muſculous fibres, 


Whoſe uſe is to hinder the blood and other 


liquors from returning the ſame way they 
came ; they are alſo found in the inteſtines, 

VAMP (S.) the upper leather of a ſhoe. 

VAMP (v.) to ornament, mend, furbiſh, fit 
up, clean, or adorn any thing, 

VAN or VA\NGUARD (s.) the firſt line of 
an army drawn up in battalia, which gives 
the enemy the firſt charge; the firſt or fore- 
moſt part of any body or bodies of men in 

$ 


arms, 
VYANDALS (S.) a wild, barbarons, and fierce 


people, inhabiting the northern parts of* 


— at but leaving their native habita- 
on, ,over-run a great part of Europe, ma- 
king devaſtation where ever they came, | 


VAR 
VANE (S.) a plate of iron, &c. ſo nicely hum 
upon a ſpindle as to be eafily turned about 
| by every puff of wind, in order to let peo- 
ple ſee which way the wind blows; alſo a 
moving ſight ſet upon a mathematical in- 
ſtrument to ſlide backwards and forwards as 
occaſion requires. RAY 
VANILLA (S.) a ſmall pleaſant ſeed ground 
to powder, and mixed with the cocoa- nut in 
the making of chocolate, to give it an agree - 
able flavour. 8 
VANVLOQUENCE (S.) foolith prating, idle 
talking, &c. = | 
VA/NISH (V.) to diſappear ſaddenly, or mi- 
raculoully ; alſo to go out of ſight haſtily, 
or to come to nothing, wa. 
VANITY (S.) in Scripture, ſometimes figni- 
fies that which is oppoſite to truth or reali- 
ty; ſometimes pride or vain- glory; ſome- 
times lying, and ſometimes mere nothing or 
. emptineſs. - | 9 
VA/'NQUISH (V.) to conquer, ſubdue, over · 
come, maſter, or bring under. 5 
VA/NQUESHER (S.) a conqueror, victor, 
| ſubduer, or overcomer. An 
VA PID (A.) palled, deadened, or grown 
flat, as liquor that ſtands in a veſſel unſtop- 
ped, &c, eee 
VA'PORARY (S.) bagnio, ſtove, or hot 
houſe; alſo a decoction of herbs for a fick 
perſon to ſit over while hot, that the ſteam 
may get into his body, &c. 5 
VAPORA'/TION (S.) a ſteaming or iſſuing 
forth of ſmoke or damp vapours. 
; VAPORVFEROUS (A.) producing or gauſing 
ſteams or vapours, 


' VA/POUR (V.) to boaſt, brag, crack, bounce, 


huff, ſwagger, &c.. | 
VA/POURING. (S.) hectoring, © boaſting, 
bragging, huffing, ſwaggering, & c. 
VA/PQURS (S.) ſteams or watry particles 
thrown off from humid bodies, by meane 
of the natural heat of the. ſun, or artificial 
heat of fires, &c. and in Phyfick, means 2 
diſtemper vulgarly-called the hypo. 
VARIABLE (A.) changeable, ſhifting, liable 
or apt to alter or change, unſettled, irreſo- 
lute, undetermined, &c. 3 
VA/RIANCE (S.) an . alteration - or change 
of a perſon or thing; alſo a quarrel or diſ- 
pute that occaſions perſons to be ſhy or un- 
friendly. 3 „ - 
VARIA/TION (S.) a change or alteration 
alſo the difference, in ſome parts of the 


# world, of the poles of the magnet from thoſe | 


% 


VA'RIEGATE (V.) te diverſify, change, or 
alter ; alſo to make things of divers colours, 
VA/RIEGATED (A.) ſpeckled, ſpotted, 
ftreaked, or diverfified with ſeveral colours, 
VARIEGA'/TION (S.) amoug the Florifts, 
is the art of cauſing the leaves of plants or 
flowers to have divers colours, - 
VARVETY (S.) many forts, or different 


. 2 
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F changes, 
| - VA'RIOUS 


MAD 


YIARIOUS (A.) different, frequently chang- 


” 


VARLET (S.) in the 


VA'RNISH (S.) a liquor compoſed of guins, 


* 


ing, unſettled, &c. 


yeoman, or yeoman's ſervant; but now it 
generally means a 
diſhoneſt fellow. 


ſpirit of wine, &c. to paint over any ſort of 
joinery, pictures, c. to make them look 


Join 
gloſſy and beautiful to the eye. 


VA/RNISH. (V.) to gloſs or ſet any thing off 


to the beſt advantage With actual warniſhy 
or by commending, praiſing, &c, ET 


VARY (V.) to change; alter, diverfify, or 


make any: thing diſſerent to what it was 
before. F 


VASE (S.) among the Hui, is the cup of 
any flower formed by the growing up of the 


Leaves hollow, as that of the tulip, &c, alſo 
the round bulk or ball in the middle of a 


church candleftick or branch; in Architec- 


old Law Senſe, was al 


mean, baſe, unworthy, | 


VE H 
VAULT (V.) to cover an hollow place c. 
building over with an 72 5 roof — : 
leap or jump over any high Place by the 
ſtrength of one hand, and the agility of a 
man's body; and in Farriery, the forging a 
hotſe's ſhoe hollow, for ſuch who have bk 
| and round ſoles above their hoofs, to how 
it from bearing upon the ſole, is ealled the 
|  vaulting the ſhoe, 
vAUNT (V.) to brag, boaſt; ſtump, crack. 
| _ make a noiſe, buſtle, tir, c. 
VA*YVODE (S.) a tributary prince, or chief 
ruler in Yalachia, Moldavia, and J ranſva- 
iv, fubject to the grand ſeignior. 
U'BEROUS (A.) plentiful, abundant, 
dus, extenſive, fertile, &c, 
'UBVETY (S.) the preſence of a being in ſome 
determined place, or part of ſpace. 
'U'BIQUIST (S.) one that lives here, there, or 


] 


copi- 


any and every where, without any certais 
| ſettled abode; 5 aps 


ture, it is an urn or pot put on the tops of | UBIQUITA/RIANS (s.) ſuch Chriſtians 3 


cornices, pedeſtals, &c. | repreſenting ſuch |. 
veſſels ab the ancients uſed in their ſacrifices, 


— 
", 


burial of the dead, &c.- alſo a ſort of orna- 


- mental leaden flower · pots. 4 a 


VA'SSAL (S.) a ſlave or dependant, one that 


is in ſervitude or bondage to another, 


VATSSALAGE (s.) the Rate of ſlavery or 


bondage. to another; alſo the condition of 


any. poor . per 


ſon that is obliged to do any 
fort of mean work for a livelihood. s&  * 


AST (A.) very great in quantity, or many 


in number, extenſive, huge, mighty, &c. 


VAI (S.) a very large veſſel uſed in brewing, 


or for keeping liquors in ſtore. 


7 


| YAUDOFS (s.) poor mea, a name given to 


the followers of Peter Vaud or Yaldo, a rich 


merchant of Lyons in France about 1160, 


who, upon ſeeing his friend die ſuddenly at a | 


feaſt, was ſo much affected, that he imme- 
diately betook himſelf to ſeriouſneſs and me- 


ditation, and the ſtudy of the ſcriptures ; by |. 
which means, having found out ſeveral] er- 
rors in the church of Rome, he communicated | 
his diſcoveries to his friends, and the poor, }- 


whom he conſtantly relieved bountifully; 


upon which the clergy excommunicated {| 


him, and perſecuted ſome af his diſciples, 


which occafioned both him and them to fly 


into the valleys of Piedmont, where they 
found ſome ancient Chriſtians called alſo 
Faudes, who ordained ſuch of the Lyonnois as 


were capable of preaching, who ſpread them- | 


ſelues into Italy, France, and Germany. 


VAULT (S.) any hollow ſpace or building co- 


vered over, or encloſed with an arched roof, 


Whether below the common ſurface of the 


earth, as are cellars or ſtore-houſes for wine, 
Ec. or the bodies of churches or other large 


buildings; and ſometimes it is applied to 


thoſe ſmall rooms or buildings erected in 
church yards, or other burying grounds, for 
the uſe of a private family, &c. and ſome- 


times to the neceſſary-houſe, or privy, in al 


Private houſe, 


. affirm Chriſt's natural body to be every 
* where preſent, 
quality or property whereby any petſon of 
thing is every where preſent ; alſo unſettled- 
+ nels, or living or reſiding in no particular ot 
fixed place. N. 
U DDER (S.) in a Como; Ee. is what a breast 
is in a woman, containing the milk to feed 
+ theit young, Kc. | 
VEAL (S.) the fleſh of a calf, 
VE'CTIS (s.) in Mechanicks, is a leaver fups 
poſed to be an inflexible right line without 
any weight, and is accounted the fitſt of 
? the fix powers. 2 
VE DET TE (S.) in an A-my, is a centinel on 
horſe-back ſet to watch the motions of the 
enemy, to guard a paſs, &c. 
VEER (V.) in the Sea Language, is to let out 
! more cordage; alſo applicd to the wind 
when it changes ſuddenly, or often in « 
little time; alſo to croſs or travetſe the ſez, 
in order to make way when the wind is not 
VE'GETABLES (S.) all forts of fruits, herbs, 
flowers, Kc. that grow and encreaſe by heat 
and moiſture, but have not life and ſenſa- 
tion like animals, 
VE/GETATE (V.) to enliven, quicken, ot 
cauſe any thing to grow, &c. 
VEGETA'TION (S.) the natural growing of 
encreaſing of plants, trees, flowers, & 
VE'GETATIVE (A.) that property or quality 
of rany thing by which it grows, enereaſes, 
or receives nouriſhment, Fe. 
VE'HEMENCE, VE/HEMENCY, or VF. 
HEMEN TNESS (S.) earneſtneſs, fervency, 
vigorouſneſs, eagerneſs; warmth or pabiu« 
nateneſs of diſpoſition, &c. 
VE'HEMENT (A.) fervent, eager, zealous 
hot, boiſterous, furious, &c. 
VEHICLE (s.) a common name to any thing 


that ſeryes, or is uſed in conveying or — 
; | 
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or things from one placc to any 
as a coach, water-pipe, &, and in 
25, any thing that the ingredients are 
ut into, as wine, liquorice, ſugar, &c, to 
render the compofition more palatable to the 


patient. ; 5 7 —_— 2 
8.) in z bunmn Body, are thoſe pipes 
1 eth which the blood paſſes; 
and in Mining, it is ſuch ribs or ſtrealæs of 
the rock, &c. that is ull of, or ſtrongly 
impregnated with ore or mineral. 74 
VEINY (A.) mixed with, or full of veins. 
VEJOU'RS (S.) in Law, are ſurveyors ſent | 
by a court to view any place in diſpute, in 
order the more exactly to ſettle the rights of 
the ſeveral claimants, 2 
VEJUPITER, or BAD or EVIL JU/PITER | 
(S.) a god adored by the old Romans for fear 


Jag perſons 


how 


* + 


he ſhould do. them a. prejudice, and not out || 


of expectation of receiving any benefit; or 
advantage from him; his ſtatue reſembled a 
young man holding arrows in his hand ready 
to ſhoot, GE ES 29 6 ASLETIYY ©-46. 
VE'LLAM os VE/LLUM (S.) a curious ſort 
of fine parchment, exceeding ſmooth, and 
very fit 30 write upon, and commonly made 


&1 


- 


o 
. * 


of calf-ſkin, 

VELLICATION 
twitch ; and in Surgery, is a convulfive mo- 
tion in the fibres of the muſcles. 


VELO!CITY (S.) the degree of ſwiftneſs that | 


any thing moves with. 


VELVET (S.) a curious 


facture in the weaving trade, that, by means | 


of à fize-ſtick, cuts the threads of the ſhoot 
in ſuch a manner, as to afford a very noble 
look, and agreeable touch, 


VENAL (A.) ſordid, mean, baſe, a mind or | 


diſpofition that may, be turned any way for 
profit and advantage. 

END (V.) to ſell, diſpoſe of, exchange, put 
off, put up, or ſet to ſale. 
VENDEE! (S.) in Law, is the perſon. to 
whom any thing is ſold. | 
FENDER or VE'NDOR (S.) one that ſells, 
puts off, or difpoſes of any thing for a va- 
luable conſideration. 


be ſold, a marketable commodity, 


ſlices of walnut-tree, cr other ſcarce and 
curious wood upon a bed of glue to make 
common wood look as if it was all of the 
finer ſort. 

[ENENTFICAL or VENENFFICK (A.) 
poiſonous, venomous, miſchievous, &c.. 
[ENERABLE (A.) reverend, worſhipful, 
that deſerves eſteem, honour, regard, & c. 
[ENERABLENESS 
commands efteem, or that perſon or thing 
to which or whom revere 
to be given or paid. 


ſhip, reverence, &c, 


rg + Kobe” bl ig 


and rich filk maau- 


1 


/E/NNDIBLE (A.)] ſaleable, fit, r proper to 
VENEE'RING (S.) the art of laying thin] 


(S.) the quality that 
nce or reſpect ought} 
[E'NERATE (V.) to honour,. eſfeem, wor- 


{ 


— 


* 


Y 


VENEREAL or VENE'REOUS (A. )-luſtful, 
| — luſtfulneſs, leacherouſneſs; alſo the con? 
VENERV (S.) luftfulefs, leachery; alſo the 
_&c. of which there are five forts, vx. the 
niſhment. 
VENISON (S.) the fleſh: of deer, hares, dc. 
; creatures and plants are endowed with, that 
VE. MOUS (A.) hurtful, deſtructive, poi- 
. lity, or diſpoſition of poiſon, + niiſchief,: or 
deſtruct ice, 
'VENT or VE 
commodity ; and in Gunnery, it is the dif- 
ball; alſo the cover of a wind furnace, &. 
known, or declare abroad; alſo. to crack 
collect or gather wind; alſo to give vent. 
VENTRICLE (S.) the 3 or that 
ſpleen ; it has two orifices, that on the right 
at the left hand, at which the meat enters 
brain, and two to the heart. 
which means to a ftander-by it ſeems as if 
to give anſwers by inſpiration: of ſome ſpirit 
to danger, as to ſend goods to ſea, to put 


VEN 
appertaining or belonging to venery or copu- 
 VENE'REALNESS | 
dition of a perſon infected with the foul diſ- 
act of coition ox copulation ; alſo the art or 
hart, hind, hare, boar, and wolf. 
VE'NIAL (A.) pardonable, or a crime that 
that are beaſts of chace. 
is hurtful and deſtructive to others, and 
| ſonous; alſo malicious, miſchievous, c. 
ion; alſo of envy, , 
made in a veſſel to let the air in or out, as 
ference between the diameter of the bore of 
VENTI (V.) to give air to a veſſel, by boring 
large plates of glaſs in the working, 
VENTO'SE (A.) windy ; alfs bragging, boaſt- 
membranous bowel in the abdomen, under 
hand called the pylorus, or janitor, whereat . 
its office is to concoct or ferment the ſood; 
ENTRVLOQUIST (S.) one who ſpeaks in- 
it were: ſpoken at a great diftance off ; alſo- 
who ſpoke out of their belly. 
money in a lottery, &c, 


NERA'TION (S.) the act of adopation, 


2 


or of honouring, valuing, eſteemiog, t: 
, lation, 847400 6. th 
r VENE/REQUSNESS 
eaſe, vulgarly called the pox. % 
exerciſe of hunting wild beaits in a foreſt, 
VENGEANCE (S.) revenge, judgment, pu- 
may be excuſed or forgiven. 
vENOM (s.) a quality that the juices of ſome 
|» e called poiſon. 
VE NOMOUSNESS (S:) the natute, qua- 
tred, &c. e 1 INS 
'NT-HOLE (S.) a ſmall hole 
occaſion may require; alſo the ſale of any 
a piece of ordnance, and the diameter of the 
a ſmall hole in it; alſo to fell, publiſh, make 
VENTILATE (V.) to fan or winnow, to 
ing, vapouring. 
the diaphragm, between the liver and the 
the meat is ſent out into the guts; another 
there are four ventricle belonging to the | 
wardly, or as it were out of his belly, by 
a pretended witch or ſorcerer, who pretended 
VENTURE (V-) to riſque, hazard, or expoſe 
VE/NTURE (s. ) a ſum of money or quantity. 


VER 
"of hoods put into a lottery, or ſent upon any 

hazard. : 

VE'NTUROUS or VE'NTURESOME (A.) 


daring, bold, courageous ; alſo fooliſh, har- 
© dy, raſh, inconſiderate, ce. 


. NESS (S.) daringnefs, boldneſs. 

VE/NUS (S.) the goddeſs of love, or rather, 
laſciviouſneſs, worſhipped by the heathens, 
and idolatrous Iſraelites; ſhe was adored un- 


der ſeveral appellations, the Egyptians called | 


her Nephris, the Afſyrians Miluta, the Ara- 
bians Alitta, the Perfians Mitra, the Babyloni- 
ant Tanats, the he ths E 
Apbrodites, and the Iſraelites Aſtarte, Afpta- 
- roth, or Auarab 3 the dove was Sx 


to this falſe deity. The poets relate abun- |] 


dance of firange romances about her, and 
fay her chariot is drawn by ſwans and pi- 
geons; among the Hfironomers, the is the 
drighteſt and moſt reſplendent of all the ſtars, 
whether erratick or fixed, excepting the ſun, 
which ariſes not from being larger than the 


reſt, but from their being neareſt the earth; | 


excepting Mercury, as appears by her having 
-a parallax of almoſt three minutes; among 


teckoned the leſſer infortune; among the 
Chymifis, copper is called by this name, and 
. characterized, Y ; in Heraldry, it is the 
green colour in the coat- armour of kings and 
ſovereign princes. 
VERA'CITY (S.) fincerity, honeſty, truth. 
VERB 685 is ſuch a word or part of ſpeech. 
hereby ſomething is affirmed to be done 
to or by himſelf, or another ; it alſo ex- 
preſſes the exiſtence or being of any thing. 
VERBAL (A.) ſomething belonging, apper- 
| taining to, or derived from a verb, as adjec- 
tives; alſo a contract or agreement made by 
word of month, and not wrote down. 
VE'RBALIZE (v.) to make uſe of many 
words, to be tedious in ſpeech or diſcourſe. . 
VERBA'TIM (A.) exact, word by word, &c. 
the ſelſ-ſame words repeated over, that were 
wrote or ſpoke by another. 
VERBERATE (V. ) to beat, threſh, ſtrike, &c, 
VERBERA/TION (S.) a beating or ſtriking. 


VERBO'SE (A.) full of worcs, fluent of 


ſpeech, &c. | 
VERDANT (A.) green of colour, as the 
* graſs, leaves of trees, &c. 
VERDANTNESS (S.) the quality of any thing 
that exhibits a briſk, lively, green colour. 
VE'RDEGREASE (S.) the ruſt of copper ga- 
thered by laying plates of copper, &c. in beds, 
covered with the huſks of preſſed grapes; 
alſo a magiſtery of common werdegreaſe 
diſſolved in diſtilled vinegar, and then cry- 
ſtalliz d in a cool place; it is the fineſt 
graſs-green colour, when well ground, and 
perfectly purified from droſs and filth, that 
can be uſed in painting. 


VERDERER (S.) a foreſter, or officer, whoſe 


ina, the Greeks | 


VER 
VE'RDICT (S.) the reſolution of a j 
their hearing a cauſe; and * 


matter well. 


VERDITITER (S.) an ordinary, common green 
colour uſed in painting. ; OM 


VE/NTUROUSNESSor VE/NTURESOME-|VE'RDOUR or VE'RDURE (s.) the ey 


greenneſs of a field, meadow, garden, &c 

VERECUNDITYorVERECU'NDNES$ (s,) 
baſhfulneſs, ſhamefatedneſs, modeſty, ke. 

VERGE (S.) the limits, bounds, or extent of 

the power of a court of law, &c. alſo 3 

Ne rod, 22 oF other enſign of au- 
ority ; in it is the 

W of erres, *y 5 * 


lord ckief juſtice, a biſhop, dean, &c. with 
a white wand or filver ſtick in his hand, to 
make room for them to come along, and to 
give notice to the people to make way. 
VERIFY (V.) to prove true, or make good ; 
and in Law, ſignifies to record edicts, d 
decrees in parliament, 
'VERTLOQUENT , or VERILO'/QUIOUs 
[A.) fpeaking, or ſaying the truth. 
VE'RILY (Part.) yes, indeed, truly, &c, 


carries the appearance of truth, &c, 
VERBIMPLITY or VERISIMYLITUD? 
(S.) probability, likelihood. &c. 
E e (S.) truth, reality, certainty, 
= c. 7 3 
VE'R JUICE (S.) the ne of unripe lemon, 
ſour grapes, crab apples, &c. DE. 
VERMICE'LLI (S.) an Indian ſoop of 2 vet 
rovocative nature to venery, 
VERMTCULAR (A.) like to or reſembling 
of worms in nature and ſhape, 
VERMICULA'TION (A.) in Phyſik, is the 
pain or griping in the guts; alſo the breeding 
of worms in plants, &c. 
VERMICULO'SE (A.) wormy, full of, c 
lagued with worms, 
VERMUVFUGOUS (A.) of a nature contrary 
to, or expelling of worms. 
VERMUVLION (S.) a curious red, fine pon. 
der uſed by the painters; that uſed by tic 
ancients was found upon the tops of inac- 
ceſſible rocks, which was ſtones that they 
ſhot down with arrows; there was alb 
an artificial ſort made of red ſand; tut 
now uſed is an artificial cinnabar, whid 
has long been levigated upon a porpben 
ſtone, and ſo reduced to an impalpali 
powder; the women uſed it to paint al 
adorn themſelves with it, and ſo did tot 
ſtatuaries, &c, ſuch · was the taſte and dell 
cacy of the ancient Romans, that Camilla 
triumphed daubed all over with vernilin, 
The Ethiopians painted the ſtatues of ther 
gods, and great men daubed their whos 
bodies with it, i 
VERMIN (S.) all forts of hurtful an 
| eſpecially inſets, that are an annoyan® 
- mankind, ſuch as lice, fleas, rats, ton 


buſineſs is to look after the vert, and take] 
eure it is well maintained, 


worme, &C, VE N 


} 


VE'RGER (S.) an officer that goes before 1 


b | 'VERISFMILAR (A.) likely, probable, that 
the Afrolegers, the is a feminine planet, and | 


VERMIN: 
_ tormented 
VERNA'CI 
belonging 
where a pe 
VERNAL 
ſpring tim 
aftronome! 

. wernal ſign 
them in th 
VERREL, 
ſmall ring, 
is put at 
canes, wol 
from ſplitii 
VERRU/CA 
callous ſwe 
out of the 
of the bod} 
VE'RSABLI] 
may be ca 


way. 
VER-SA'CR 
the Roman: 
important 
offered eye 
during one 
nions, Exce 
VERSE (S.) 
manner of \ 
proper cade 
number of | 
moniouſſy; 
portion of 2 
into which 
more eaſy fi 
or paſſage cc 
VE'RSED (4 
well acquain 
&c. 
VE'RSICLE ( 
VERSIFICA” 
compoſing v. 
the language 
the laws of 
VE'RSIFY (V 
write in a pc 
VE'RSION (8 
book, KC. 
Into another, 
who do not x 


VERT (S.) a 


and affords 
deer to ſhelte 
trees, ſhrubs, 
green colour 
to all perſon 
called Emera 
Venus; in E- 
* gonal lines d 
ner to the ſini 
VERTE/BRA 
ly bignify any 
body; but in 
in the back - b 


ä 


tormented with the griping in the guts, &c. 
VERNA!/CULAR (A.) natural, agreeing, or 
belonging to the houſe, family, or nation, 
where a perſon was born, & c. | 
VERNAL (A.) ſomthing belonging to the 
ſpring time of the year for which reaſon the 
aftronomers call Aries, Taurus, and Gemini, 
_ wernal ſigns, becauſe the ſun paſſes through 
them in the ſpring of the year. pH 
VERREL, VE/RRIL, or FE/RRIL (S.) a 
ſmall ring, or coat of braſs, iron, &c. that 
is put at or upon the bottoms of walking- 
canes, working-tools, &c, to preſerve them 
from ſpliting, cc. N . 
VERRU!CA (S.) in Surgery, that hard, high, 
callous ſwelling, called a wart, which breaks 
out of the ſkin, and breeds in ſeveral parts 
of the bod. 5 
VERS ABLE or VE/RSATILE (A.) that 
may be caſily turned about, or. wound any 


the Romans offered to their gods upon very 
important occaſions 5 in this , ſacrifice, they 
offered eyery thing that was brought forth 
during one ſpring throughout all their domi- 
nions, Except human creatures. 
VERSE (S.) ſometimes ſigniſies the poetical 
manner of writing every line in meaſure and 
proper cadence; and ſometimes a certain 
number of ſyllables, in a line that reads har- 
moniouſſy; and ſometimes a ſmall part or 
portion of a pſalm, or chapter Hu Bible, 


into which latter ages have divide it, for the 


or paſſage contained in it. 
VE'RSED (A.) uſed, accuſtomed, ſkilled;. or 


&c. ; 
VERSICLE (S.) a ſhort or ſmall verſe, 
VERSIFICA/TION (S.) the art of making or 
compoling verſes, according to the nature of 


the laws of poetry uſed therein, 


write in a poetical manner. ä | 
VERSION (S.) the rendering or tranſlating a 
book, c. out of one tongue or language 
Into another, to make it intelligible to thoſe 
| who do not underſtand the original. 
VERT (S.) any thing that grows in a foreſt, 
and affords green leaves ſufficient for the 
deer to ſhelter under, whether it be timber- 


rw trees, ſhrubs, &c. in Heraldry, it ſignifies a 
i green colour, which in the coats belonging 
1 to all perſons of the degree of nobility, is 


called Emerald, and in the coats of kings 
Venus ; in Engraving, it is expreſſed by dia- 
' Zonal lines drawn froni the dexter chief cor- 
ner to the ſiniſter baſe, 
VERTE/BRA (S.) in Surgeey, may univerſal- 
ly ſignify any joint, or turning part of the 
body; but in a more particular manner thoſe 


10 the back-bone which has 36 joints, 7 of 


; | 


7 


VERMINATE (V.) to breed worms, to be] 


way. . 1 
VER.SA/CRUM (S. ) a ſolemn facrifice which 


more eaſy finding out any particular ſentence | 


well acquainted with buſineſs, arts, - ſciences, 


the language in which they are made, and 


VE'RSIFY (V.) to compoſe or make verſes, to 


VES 
which are aſſigned to the neck, 12 to the 
back, 5 to the loins, and 6 to the os ſacrumi 
which in Anatomy lorms the third part of a 
human ſkeleton, * N 
VE'RTEX (S.) the ſummit, or uppermoſt 
point of any thing; in Anatomy, the crown 
of the head, or that part where the hairs 
divide themſelves to the ſeveral ſides of the 
head, is thus called; and in Afronomy, it is 
that point of the heavens which is immedi- 
azely over the head of any perſon in any 
place; which is alſo called the zenith; in 
Geometry, that fide or point which is oppoſite 
to the baſe of a figure; is called the vertex 3 
in Opticks, it is the ſame with the pole of a 
glaſs ; and in Conick Seti ions, it is that point 
of a curve where the axis cuts it, 
VERTICAL (A.) belonging to the uppermoſt 
part or higheſt point. | : 
VERTTCITY (S.) when applied to a needle 
touched with a load- ſtone; fignifies that qua- 
lity thereby impreſſed upon it, that makes it 
continually vibrate, when freely ſuſpended 
upon a proper axis, till it points towards the 
north and ſouth points of the world. 
VERTFGINOUS (A.) reeling, giddy, ready 
to fall, ſtaggering, &c. | 


patient in ſuch a manner, that the objes 
near or about him ſeem to turn round, and 


the while, * 
VE'RTUE or VTRTUE (S.) is the whole 
ſyſtem of moral actions, whereby the peace 
and tommon advantage of fociety is procured 
and maintained, and men regulate their ac- 
tions by the true tules of reaſon, juſtice, and 
equity; the ancients repreſented each by a 
goddeſs, and built temples, and offered ſa- 
crifices to them; they repreſe ted Virtue un- 
der various forms, and in divers manners. 
VERTTU/MNUS (S.) the god of Gardens ; 

ſome of the poets make him the huſband of 
Pomona, and others call him Proteus, from 
his frequent changing his appearances; ſome 
make him the god of trade and commerce; 
others of mens thoughts, &c. the Romans 
had ſettled feaſts in honour of him, called 

Vertumnales, in autumn, in which they re- 

turned him thanks for the fruits of the earth, 

VERTU OSO or VIRTUO'SO (S.) a perſon 
that is ſkilful, and delights in cur. oſities and 
improvements in philoſophy, &c. 

VE RTUOUS or VFRTUOUS (A.) inclined, 
or diſpoſed to be ſober, honeſt, juſt, chaſte, 
temperate, &c. ; 

VE'RVAIN (S.) an herd anciently uſed about 
ſacred rites and ceremonies, called alſo holy 
herb, pigeons graſs, or Juno's tears. 

VE/RY (Part.) ſometimes ſignifies in truth, or 
in' reality; as, the very man; ſometimes 
much, a great deal, or abundance as very 
great, very ſmall, Sc. 


VESUCATORY (S.) an actual cautery, or ex- 


Hhh: 3: - (kin, 


VERTIGO (S.) a diſtemper that affects the 


himſelf with them, though he ſtands ſtill all 


ternal medicine that raiſes bliſters upon the 
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fin, by acting upon, and rarifying the ſpi- | 


tits, and ſerous particles, and thereby ga- 
thering them betwixt the ſkin and the cuti- 
cula, and conſequently ſeparating them, and 
ſo raiſing bladders full of ſerous matter, 
VE'SPER (S.) the evening, or evening ſtar, 


VE'SPERS (S.) in the Church of Rome, is the | 


. . _ evening ſervice, prayers, or ſongs, ; 
VE/SPERTINE (A.) ſomething done in, or 


belonging to the latter, or evening part of | 


the day; in Aſtronomy, a planet is ſaid to be 
veſpertine, when it ſets after the ſun, 

VE'SSEL (S.) any utenſil that contains liquor, 
or other things ; alſo a ſhip that conveys goods 
or perſons by water from one port or nation 
to another; alſo the veins, &c. in a human 

body, whereby the bl60d and other humours 
are conveyed and diſperſed over the whole 
body; among Schwl-Boys, the 8th part of a 
ſheet of clean paper, is called a vgſſel; and in 
controverfial Divinity, thoſe perſons that are 
ſuppoſed to be the objects of election or re- 
probation, are called vgſſelt of mercy or wrath. 

VEST (S.) a fort of coat made for a little boy, 
and commonly worn juſt before he is put iuto 
breeches. 

VEST (V.) to authorize, or put a perſon into 
the poſſeſſion of any thing; alſo to clothe. 
VE!/STA (S.) the goddeſs of the earth, ſome- 
times called the mother, and ſometimes the 
daughter of Saturn, Numa Pompilius, ſecond 
king of the Romars, conſecrated an everlaſt- 
ing or perpetual fire to her, and to keep it 
eFabliſhed prieſteſſes called Yftales, who 
were privileged to marry after they had 
ſpent 20 years in this ſervice; but if they let 
the fire go out, were puniſhed with great 
feverity, and if they finned againſt chaſtity 
were buried alive; the 5th day of June the 
Romans celebrated the feaſts of this goddeſs, 
which were kept in the ſtreets before their 
doots, and ſome meſſes were choſe and ſent 
into the temple conſecrated to her. They 
led about the town ſeveral aſſes crowned 

with flowers, and carrying collars made of 
ſeveral bits of paſte, in the form of little 
cakes ; the mills were alſo adorned with 
flowers, and ceaſed from working that day. 
The Roman dames went bare-foot to the 

temple of Veſta, and to the capitol. 

VE/STIARY or lr g's 2 2 in a 
church naſtery, 9 ha- 
bits of —— monks, &c, are de- 
poſited; a wardrobe, &c, 


VE'STIBLE (S.) in ArchiteQure, is a fort of 


anti-chamber, for perſons to wait till they 
are called in; alſo an open porch, or paſſage 
before a houſe. 
VESTYGIA (S.) the mark, track, foot-ſteps, 
&c, of any perſon or thing. | 
' VE'STMENTS (S.) all forts of garments or 
clothing, eſpecially thoſe of diſtinction for 


any ſort of officers, whether of law, phy- 


ſick, or divinity. 
VESTRY (S.) a room in a church, &c, where 


3 EC 
VE'STRY-CLERK (S.) is commonly 28 
torney, who keeps the pariſh-books. 5 l 
out paſſes or ſettlements for the poor, &c by 
VE/STRY-MAN (S.) an elder or ancient of 
_ a pariſh, who having ſerved, or is now in the 
actual ſervice of pariſh offices, fits 
make and examine the pariſh-books, 
VE'STURE (S.) any fort of cloaths or raiment 
Whatever; and in Law, is the admitting a 


there, to 


Kc. 
VE/TCHES (S.) a particular fort of 
ſome called yr Bok peaſe, mY 
VE'TERAN (S.) a ſoldier that has ſerved in 
the army ſeveral campaigns, &c. 
VETE'RNUS (S.) the diſtemper commonly 
called the lethargy, or drowſineſs, cauſing 3 
heavy ſleep, accompanied with a fever, and 
delirium, ariſing from too much incongrugy 
moiſt matter within the pores of the barky 
ſubſtance of the brain, which is ſuppoſed ty 
be generated by the demigration of fevers, 
VEX (V.) to teaze, trouble, afflict, torment 
oppreſs, &c. | 
VEXA'TION (S.) diſturbance, trouble, aflic. 
tion, torment, oppreſſion, &c. 
VEXA'TIOUS (A.) that cauſes, produces, or 
brings forth, trouble, ſorrow, grief, tur- 
ment, &c. 
U'GLY (A.) diſproportioned, deformed, of 
ſhape, &c, that excites horror, deteſtation, &, 
VAL or PHVAL (S.) a ſmall, thin, glaſ- 
bottle, ſuch as 2pothecaries uſe to put their 
drops, juleps, &c. in 
VIVANDS (S.) all forts of victuals or fool, 
whether meat, bread, or fruit. 
VIA'TICUM (S.) all manner of neceſſaries for 
a journey; and in the language of the 
church of Rome, it is the Euchariſt given to 
dying perſons by their prieſts. 
VIBRABLE (A.) that may be moved, ſhook, 
waved, or brandiſhed over one's head, or in 
the air, or ſwung to and fro like the pendu- 
lum of a clock. | | 
VVBRATE (V.) to move, ſhake, wave, bran- 
diſh, or ſwing backwards and forwards. 
VIBRA/TION (S.) a ſhaking, or tremov?, 3 
waving, brandiſhing, or ſwinging back waris 
and forwards of any thing ſuſpended on 2 
oint, 
VVCAR (S.) one appointed to perform the af. 
fice or function of another; and in the pie. 
ſent Church Conſtitutiou, it is the parſon of a 
pariſh, who fupplies the place of a rectus, 
where the predial tithes are impropriated; 
there are two in the empire of Germany, vit. 
the elector of Palatine and of Bavaria, thol 
two contending to be one, and the elecdur d 
Saxony, each of which have diſtinct prone 
ces to act in and nominate to vacant bete 
fices in the church, and in caſes of vacancith 
to preſent qualified perſons to the chapter of 
cathedrals and collegiate churches and ab- 
bies ; they alſo receive the revenues of 


" the garmcats, &c. are kept. 


Expperor's demeſnes, and diſpoſe of _ 


perſon into the poſſeſſion or profits of land, 
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W VICINAGE or VICUNITY (s.) neighbour- 


FYICTOR (s.) one that conquers, maſters, 


VIC 
publick buſineſs ; they receive fealty and ho · 
mage of the v : 
the inveſtiture e 3 8 
ities; the king e is 
2 of the empire. The on ſecu- 
lar electors have alſo their vicari, or deputies, 
to act for them; the | pope has alſo: theſe 


dele tes, 4 

VICARAGE (S.) the office or place where a 
vicar has the ſpiritual cure. 

VICE (S.) all forts of diſorderly actions, or 
bad practices ; alſo a moſt uſeful inſtrument 
for all handicraft buſineſſes, eſpecially ſach as 
uſe a file, to hold faſt their work while they 
perform it ;' alſo the glaziers inſtrument with 
two wheels, wherewith they draw their lead 
fit for uſe; alſo an appellation added to a 
perſon that is ſecond or inferior in his office, 
as a vice- admiral, wice-chamberlain, wice- 
chancellor of an univerfity, c. 

VICE-GE'RENT (S.) one who acts for, or 
under another, a deputy-king, or governor, 
&c. 

VVCE-ROY (S.) one that governs a tributary 
kingdom, and is accountable for all his ac- 
tions to another. | 6: 

VICE-ROY!ALTY (S.) the office, place, or 
dignity of a deputy king, ruler, or governor 
of a tributary kingdom. 


hood, nearneſs of place or habitation. 
VICIOUS (A.) wicked, debauched, corrupted, 
lewd, &c. 
VICI'SSITUDE (S.) the ſucceeding or orderly 
coming of one thing after another, 


nobility next in degree, but below an earl. 
VICOUNNTESS or VISCOU!NTESS (S.) the 
wife of a viſcount, | 
VICTIMS (S.) among the Arcients, were 
beaſts offered up to the gods, the barren crea- 


tures to the infernal deities, and the fruitful | 


ones to the celeſtial gods. To Jupiter they 
ſacrificed oxen, and white cocks 3 to Juno a 
cow, or ſheep ; to Diana a doe; to Ceres and 
Cybele a ſow 3 to Pan a goat or dog; to 
Mart a mad bull; to Neptune a horſe, a he- 
goat, or a black bull; to Terminus a lamb ; 
to Apollo a horſe; to Minerva a mare; to 
Venus a pigeon, or turtle; to Vis a gooſe ; 
to Bacchus a kid, or a he- goat; to other dei- 
ties only fruit to ſome, and liquor to others, 
dec. alſo any nation or people that are perſe- 
cuted, or ſuffer, upon account of being under 
the command, or at the diſpoſal of another, 


overcomes, or vanquiſhes another, whether 
in feats of arms, or experiments of {kill in 
learning, arts, ſciences, &c. 
I'CTORY (s.) a goddeſs adored by the anci- 
ents, and repreſented by a young woman 
am wings, holding in one hand a crown of 
aurel or white olive, and in the other a 
branch of palm adorned with trophies ; alſo 


aſſals of the empire, and give 


vin © 


VICTO/RIOQUS (A.) conquering, ſucceſsful, 
overcoming, &c. - 

VPVCTUAL (V4) to feed, nouriſh, or provide 
neceſſaries for that purpoſe, Se for 
ſhips, armies, garriſons, &c. 

VICTUALLER (S.) one who contracts or un- 
dertak es to provide neceſſary food, &c. for 
a fleet, army, &c. alſo one that keeps an 

* ale-houſe, or public houſe, ' 

VIVCTUALLING (S.) furniſhing a fleet, ar- 
my, gariſon, town, family, &c. with neceſ- 
ſary food; | : 

VVCTUALS (S.) all forts of wholeſome food, 
or proper eatables. 

VIDUY/ITY (S.) the ſtate or condition of wi- 
dowhood. N 

VIEW (S.] a ſurvey, fight or proſpect of any 
thing; alſo the expectation, deſign, hope, 

intention of ſomething farther than the pre- 
ſent appearance. 

VIEW (V.) to examine, look over, or fee into 
the ſtate or preſent condition of any perſon, 
place, or thing. | ; 

VVGILANGY or VIGILANTNESS (S.) 
carefulneſs, watchfulneſs, &c. ' 

VI'GILANT (A.) watchful, careful, obſer- 
vant, & c. ; 

VIGILS (S.) watchmen that guard the ſtreets, 
in the night; alſo faſts appointed to precede 

the feſtivals of the church. | 

VVGOROUS (A.) ſtrong, luſty, briſk,” ac« 
tive, &c. 8 , 

VIGOUR (S.) firength, reſolution, briſkneſs, 


activeneſs, &c. 


[VILE (A.) wicked, lewd, bafe, mean; of n 
VICOUNT or VVSCOUNT (S.) a title of : 3 . 


account or value, &c. - 

VTLIFY (V.) to eſteem as nothing, to expoſe, 
or ſet at nought, to repreſent as a wicked, 
worthleſs perſon. | 5 IX 

VILLAGE (S.) a parcel ef houſes or cottages 
built for the convenience of country- men, 
hav hp any determinate bounds, limits, or 
* 8. £ 

VTLLAGER (S.) a country-man or farmer, 
an inhabitant of a village. 

VILLAIN (S.) formerly meant a man that 

was obliged to do the mean offices, or hard 
labour of farming, as a tenute by which he- 
held his lands; but now it generally means 
a wicked, profligate fellow, that ſticks at 
nothing to bring about his deſigns, whether 
it be perjury, murder, theft, ce. 

VVLLAINOQUS (A.) as now uſed, is wicke: 
knaviſh, tricking, &c. 5 

VVLLAINY (S.) baſeneſs, 5 kna- 


LC very, &c. | ; 
VINCIBLE (A.) conquerable, that may be 


overcome, &. 1 - 

VINDICATE (V.) to defend, maintain, juſ- 
tify, clear, &c. . 

VINDICA/TION (S.) an apology, defence, 
or proof of a perſon's innocency, &c. 

VINDUCTIVE (A.) ſpiteful, revengeful, ma- 
licious, &c. | 


the act of conquerin beati - 
ing an V. 8 beating, or overcom 


2 


VINE (S.) a fort of ſpreading tree that bears 
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grapes, ftom which are made wine, both red | 

and white; they are propagated rather by 

ftrips or layers than by ſeed, though capable 
of being done both ways. 

VVNEGAR (S.) a ſherp, acid liquor made by 
four wine, beer, cyder, &c. uſed upon many 
occaſions, and in various manners. 

VIINEYARD (S.) a garden, field, or piece of, 
ground planted with vines. 

VINOSE or VI/NOUS (A.) that hath a taſte 
or ſmell like wine. | 

VINTAGE (S.) ſometimes means the time of 
gathering, and ſometimes the fruit of the 
vine gathered at a proper time of ripeneſs. 

VIUNTAGER (S.) a worker in a vineyard, 
cr a gatherer of grapes. | 

VFNTNER (S.) a retailer of wine, one that 
keeps a houfe or tavern for perſons to drink 
wine in, : 

VVOL (S.) a muſical inſtrument of various 
ſizes, ſtrung with fix ſtrings, formerly very 
much in uſe for chamber airs, ſongs, &c. 
but now almoſt out of uſe 3 the neck is 
firing or fretted with nine firings, frets, 
or diviſions, for ſeveral tones or half notes 
to be expreſſed by; the commen tuning is by 
fourths, upon all the ſtrings exoept the third 

And fourth, which is a ſharp third. 

VVOLABLE (A.) that may be violated, 
ſpoiled, hurt, forced, damaged, &c. 

VFOLATE (V.) to treſpaſs or break through 
the Jaws of virtue, &c. alſo to act contrary 

to an agreement made between publick or 
private perſons. | | | 

VITOLATING (S.) breaking through ſolemn 


| 


contracts, doing wrong or injury; alſo forcing | 


a woman's modeſty, by compelling her to 
copulation by downright ſtrength, without 

her conſent or will; alſo the turning churches 
to common uſcs, or doing profane actions 
therein. ; 

VVOLATOR (S.) a tranſgreſſor, offender or 
breaker of contracts, c. 

VIOLENCE (S.) force, compulſion, oppreſ- 


ſion, vehemence, eagerneſs, &c. 6 


VITOLET (S.) a pleaſart ſmelling flower of a | 


bluiſh colour, &c. 
VIOLPN (S.) a ſmall vio}, or rather what is 


now called a fiddle ftrung with four ſtrings, | 


all commonly tuned by fifths, 
VVOLIST (S.) one who plays upon a viol or 
violin, 
VIOLONCE'LLO (S.) a ſmall braſs violin, or 
large fiddle with a deep belly. 


VIPER (S.) a fort of ſerpent of a ſmall ſize, | 
the largeſt not being above half an ell long, 


and about an inch thick. It has a flat head, 
with a ſnout riſing up like a pig; the male 


Has only two teeth, but the female a great | 


many; the male is likewiſe blacker than the 

' female; and though the poiſon of the viper 

is exceeding dangerous, yet the fleſh is good 
in many diſtempers. a 

VVPEROUS (A.) of the nature, kind, or 


auality ef tlie viper. 


VES 
VIRA/GO (S.) a maſculine, bold, undauntel 
woman, one who delights in actions belong - 

ing to men, as fighting, bear-baiting, &, 


| VIRGIN (S.) a maid, a pure or chaſte perſon 


that was never married, &c. 
VIRGIN (A.) pure, clean, undefiled, that 
has never been uſed, &c. : 
VIRGINALS (S.) a muſical inſtrument with 
keys like a harpſichord, now quite out gf 


uſe, 
VIRGINITY (S.) the ſtate or condition of a 
. pure maid, or unmarried perſon, 
VIRVDITY or VURIDNESS (S.) the green 
neſs or verdure of graſs, leaves, &c, 
VIRILE (A.) manly, ſtout, ſtrong, robuf, 


and particularly fit for the act of gere-. 


ration. a 

VIRVLITY (S.) manhood, the age or fate 
of a man, ftrength or ability for copulation, 

VIRTUAL (A.) potential, effectual, equi- 
valent, &c. 

VFRTUE (S.) a full reſolution to do thoſe 

things that unbiaſs'd reaſon dictates, and 
experience ſhews to be moſt advantageous to 

| ſociety in general, 

VIRTUOUS (A.) honeſt, juſt, fair, tre, 
commendable, &c, | 

VIRULENCE (S.) poiſonous, hurtſul, ve. 
nomous, contagious, or of a malicious quality, 

VTISAGE (S.) the countenance, face, or lk 
of a perſon, + g 

VIS ARD (S.) a maſk to diſguiſe and cover: 

perſon's face. 

VI'SCERA (S.) the guts, entrails, or bonels, 

VISCERATE (V.) to take or cut out the 

guts or bowels of any creature, 

VVSCOUS (A.) clammy, fticky, ſweaty, &, 

VVSIBLE (A.) that may be eafily ſeen, per- 
ceived, or diſcerned, 

VISIER or VI'ZIER (S.) in the Turk p- 
vernment, is a privy counſellor or ſtateſman, 

Prime or Grand VVZIER (S.) in Turte,, is 
he who governs the whole empire imme- 
diately under the grand ſeignior; he is ſome- 
times called the grand ſeignior's Leutenant, 
or vicar of the empire; at his creation, the 
prince's ſeal is put into his hand, upon which 
is engraven the emperor's name, h. le 
puts into his boſom, and carries away will 
him, He aſſiſts four times a week in the 
divan, wiz. Saturdays, Sundays, Nandi 
and Tueſdays; and Wednefdays and Thurs 
days holds a divan in his own palace, He 
chief judge, and chancellor of the Jaw, and 
annuls the caleſker's ſentences when he 

leaſes. In a word he is the ſole diſpoſer of 
is maſter's power, only cannot put a baſſt 

to death without an expreſs order ſigned by 
the grand ſeignior, nor puniſh a janiza 
without the eonſent of his officer, g 

VISION (S.) ſometimes means the ſenſation 
of ſeeing, and ſometimes a chimera or d 
gination of a diſtempered mind; and ſome- 
times the appearance of ſomething 1upern®* 


tural to any perſon, VISION A 
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T | 
VISIONARY or VI'SIONIST (S.) one We! 
pretends to have uncommon communication 
with ſpirits, familiars, &c. or to fee in 
dreams, &c. repreſentations of future things; 
an enthuſiaſt or madman. 
VISIONARY (A.) imag nary, deluſive; alſo 
ſomething belonging to ſight or viſion. | 
VISIT (S.) the complimental or reſpectful 
going of one perſon to ſee and enquire after 
the health of another, and to keep up a 
neizhbourly and friendly converſation. 85 ö 
VI'SIT (v.) to go to ſee a perſon in a friendly 
or complimental way; and in Scripture, 
ſometimes means mercy, and ſometimes; 
judgment. ; 
VISITA/TION (S.) a biſhop's going to the 
inſpection of a college, church, &c. alſo a 
plague, peſtilenee, or common judgment 
from heaven, ſuch as that in the city cf 
Lindin in the year 1665, of which near 
ene hundred thouſand perſons died, 


VISITING (S.) one neighbour's going to fee | 


another; alſo affliting, troubling, puniſh- 
ing, &c. | 3 . 

VFSITOR (S.) one who is authorized to in- 
ſpe a monaſtery, church, or other religious 
houſe, 


VISTA or VI'STO (S.) an alley or walk of | | 


trees before a gentleman's houſe, - which 


ſtands at the head of it, or a path cut thio'Þ 


the trees in a wood, for the advantage of 
ſeeing a river, or taking a view of the 
plains, hills, or country round about, 

VISUAL (A.) ſomething belonging or per- 
taining to the fight, EARNS 

VI TAL (A.) any thing that has life and mo- 
tion, or that preſerves or gives life and mo- 
tion, and enables a perſon collectively, or 

the ſeveral parts diſtinctly, to perform their 
reſpective functions. 

VITALS (S.) in Auatomy, are thoſe principal 
parts of the body, in which the life of the 
creature is more immediately fituated, ſuch 
8 the heart, the brain, the lungs, or the 
iver, h 

 VFTTABLE (A.) that may be ſpoiled, cor- | 
rupted, debauched, ce. es 

VIFTIATE (V.) to ſpoil, corrupt, debauch, 
defile, &c. | | 

VTTIOUS (A.) naughty, wicked, lewd, de- 
bauched, &c, ; 

VVTREAL or VVTREOUS (A. ) glaſſy, be- 
longing or like to glaſs. 

VITRIFICABLE (A.) that may be changed 

| or turned into glaſs, 

VITRIFY (V.) to turn or make any thing 
into glaſs, which the chymiſts look upon as 
the laſt operation of the fire, and ſay, that 
thoſe bodies that are tranſmuted into glaſs, 
will never have any other form. (807 

VITRIOL (S.) a mineral compounded of an 

acid falt and ſulphurous earth 5 of which 
there are four ſorts, vi. blue, white; red, 
and green; it js uſed in medicine to eat off 
frond Feſh that grows about wounds cr ulcers, 
in mak eng 2qua-tortis, &c. 


7 


VU. 


VITRIO/LICK or VFIRIO/LOUS (A.) thas 
is of the nature of vitriol, or that is turned 
into, m xed, or im pregna-ed with it. | 

VIVA/CE (A.) lively, briſk, &c. a term in 
Muſick, that directs the ftrain or air to be 

'xliyed with a moderate ſwiftneſs and great 
ſprightlineſs of ſtroke or tene, by ſtriking 
the bow ſmar'ly ac:6!5 the firings, &c. 

VIVA/CIOUS (A) lecly, brifk, ſpiriiucus. 

VIVA CIOUSN ELS or VIVA CITY (S. 
livelineſs, briſcnef, nimbleneſs, ſpirĩtuouſ- 
neſs, fire, metile, quickwittedneſs, &c, 

VIVID (A.) having a freſh, livelv, briſk co- 
Jour ; alſo vigorous, active, &c, * 

VIVVFICATE or VI'VIFY (V.) to enliven, 
make briſk, nimble, active, cc. 

VIVIFICA/TION or VVVIFYING (S.) a 
making alive, active, briſſc, nimble, &c. _ 

VIVVPAROUS (A.) animals that bring forth 

young alive, and in ſhape, and that do not 

ſpawn er lay eggs, from whence they aze 
renerated, 

VIXEN (S.) ſpoken of a froward, peeviſh 
child, or ſec ting, unſatisfied woman. 
VIXEN (V.) to cry, brawl, ſcold, wrangle, 
quarrel, &c. - 2 
VIZ ARD (S.) a maſk to wear on the face to 
diſguiſe a perſon, or keep him from being 
known; alſo any ſham or pretence that a 
perſon makes to hide his deſigns or inten- 
tions. 1 

ULCER (S.) a ſolution of the continuity of 
the parts of natural fleſh, arifing from cor- 
roding matter in the ſoft parts of the body, 
attended with a diminution of its magnitude 
and putrefaction of the parte. 

I/LCERATED (A.) corrupted, turned, or 

made into an ulcer, | 885 

ULCERA“TTION (S.) a becoming a running 
ſore, by the puttefaction of the parts af- 
feed, BN tbl 

U'LCEROUS (A.) like to, or full of ulcers, 

U'LLAGE (S.) ſo much liquor as a caſk wants 
of being full ; and fametimes that quantity 
of liquor that is in a caſk that is but partly 
full, is fo called. 5 

LTE RIOR (A.) the fartheſt or moſt: diſ- 
tant parts of a country; and eſpecially thoſe 
that lie beyond a river, mountain, &c. from 
the place where the beholder ſtands, 


— 


ULTIMATE (A.) the laſt, final, greateſt or 


utmoſt that can be done. | 

UJLTRAMARINE (S.) a place, perſon, or 
thing that is or comes beyond or croſs the 
ſeas to the-place or perſon where the other 
ie ſpoken of; alſo the fineſt blue colour uſed 
by painters, and commonly ſold: as, dear as 

old. | 

ULTRAMU!NDANE (A.) that is inviſible, 
or beyond the world. 

U/LVERTON (S.) in Lancaſtire, commonly 
called Ouſon, is a pretty good town, whoſe 
market is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant 
fiom Londcn 197 computed, and 240 mea- 
ſured. miles. ; 

L- 
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UNA 
ULULA'TION (S.) a howling like a dog or 
wolf, making a movrnful noiſe, 
U'MBER (S.) oaker, or earth uſed in painting 
to make a dark, yellowiſh, brown colour, 
UMBPLICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the middle of the beily, commonly called the 
navel. | 
Umbilical Vein, that by which the infant 
receives nouriſhrent in the womb, 
U'MBLES or HU/MBLES (S.) the eatable 
part of a deer's entrails. : 
U'MBRAGE (S.) a ſhadowing, ſhielding, de- 
fending, &c. alſo ſuſpicion, miſtruſt, jea- 
"louſy ; alſo a colour, ſham, or pretence. 


UMBRE'LLO or UMBRE'/LLA (S.) a cover- | 


ing, or portable pent-houſe to carry in a 
perſon's hand to ſcreen them from violent 
heat, rain, &c. 
U'MPIRAGE (S.) the power of judging in, 
or deciding of controverſies between different. 
les. s : 
U'MPIRE (S.) one to whom the abſolute deci- 
fion of a controyery is referred. | | 


to do what is defited or required. 
UNACCE'PTABLE (A.) that is not agreeable, 
_ unpleaſant, ungrateful, &c. =_ 

UNACCOUNTABLE (A.) ſtrange, wonder- 
ful, uncommon, that no reaſon can be given 
for. 

UNACCU'STOMED (A.) not ſkilled or prac- 
tiſed in any matter or thing, 

UNACQUATINTED (A.) not known to, or 
familiar with a perſon ; alſo ignorant in an 
art or buſineſs, 

UNA'CTIVE (A.) dull, heavy, idle, ſluggiſh, 
droniſh, &c, . 

UNADMO'/NISHED (A.) that has not been 
adviſe or counſelled, &c. 

UNADVISED (A.) indiſcreet, raſh, fooliſh, 
inconfidirate, &c. 

UNAFFE/CTED (A.) fincere, plain, modeſt, 
without any affectation, or forced pretence ; 
alſo not touched with the joy or ſorrow of 
another, &c. N 

UNATDED (A.) not helped or affiſted by the 

advice, inſtruction, or labour of another. 

UNA'LIENABLE (A.) that cannot be ſold, 
diſpoſed of, or applied to another uſe. 

UNA LTERABLE (A.) fixed, determined, that 
cannot be changed or altered, ; 

UNANFMITY or UNA/\NIMOUSNESS (S.) 
a perfect conſent or agreement to ſomething: 
propoſed in a publick company. | 

UNA/NIMOUS (A.) with one conſent or a- 
greement, à company all of one mind. 

UNA/NSWERABLE (A.] that cannot be de- 
nied, gainſajd, or anſwered. 

UNAPPEA/SEABLE (A.) that cannot be fa- 
tisfied, pleaſed, aſſuaged, appeaſed; impla- 
cable, immoveable, &c. 

UNAPPROA'CHABLE (A.) that cannot be 
come at, or approached to 

UNA'PT (A.) unfit for, or that cannot rea- 


9 


| UNA'/RGUED (A.) that has not been reaſoned 
upon, or thoroughly examined into what 
may be ſaid for and againſt any thing, 


| UNA/RMED (A.) defenceleſs, without arms, 


unprepared, taken by ſurprize, or at unz. 
wares, 

UNASSAY'ED (A.) not tried or proved, xc. 

UNASSPFSTED (A.) by one's elf, alone, 
without help in any affair or buſineſs. 

UNASSUA/CED (A.) not appeaſed, reduce! 
or brought down, as the ſwelling or anguiſh 
of a blow or wound, or the anger or fury 
of a perſon, . 

UNASSU/RED (A.) not promiſed, convince! 
or aſſured of the certainty of a thing, : 

UNATTAINABLE (A.) that cannot be come 
at, got, brought about, or attained. 


1] UNATTE'MPTED (A.) not yet tried or got 


about. 

UNATTE/NTIVE (A.) negligent, carelek, 
diſregarding, that takes no notice, or give 
no ear to a thing, 


.SUNAVAULABLE A.) that Ggnifies nothing 
'UNA'BLE (A.) that has not power or ability 
'JUNAVOTDABLE (A.) that cannot be pr 


that is of no uſe, force or power, &c. 


vented or eſcaped, inevitable, not to be i. 
tered, 

UNAWA'RES (Part.) ſuddenly, by furprize 

__ unexpectedly or unforeſeen, &c. 

UNBA'R (V.) to open, unlock, or take aw 
the faſtening to a window, door, &c. 0 
the hindrance or ſtoppage for the doing dt 
any thing. 

UNBECO'/MING (A.) undecent, unſeeml, 
eke not ſuiting the character ef: 

rſon. 

UNBEGO'TTEN (A.) created originally like 
Adam, or elſe ſelf-exiftent, as God; that 
was not produced by the ordinary way of g- 
neration. 

UNBEGU'N (A.) not yet ſet about, underts 
ken or . 

UNBEHE'/LD (A.) unſeen, or not looked 


upon. 

UNBELIE'F (S.) the not crediting the truthd 
a thing, being not convinced or ſatisfied a 
bout a matter. | 

UNBELIE'VER (s.) an infidel, or one tht 
does not believe the truth of what another 
aſſerts; 

UNBE/ND (V.) to give a lax or releaſe of th 

mind frem ſtudy, to divert or amuſe ones 
ſelf with another ſubject, alſo to ſtraighten 
a bow or other crooked thing, &c. 

UNBENUVGN (A.) cruel, mercileſs, hut. 

hearted | 


UNBESOU'GHT (A.) voluntary, that de 
ſomething without being requeſted, &c. 
UNBEWFTCH (v.) to deliver a perſon from 

the power of witchcraft, to bring one tb the 

uſe of his reaſon, &c. 5 
UNBYDDEN (A.) that comes without int 

tion, or goes without command or reger 
UNBUND (v.) to relieve from bondagt, u 


_ Ely take in, learn, or underſtand any thing. 


i 
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UNC 


UNBLA'MEABLE ( A.) faultleſs, that cannot 


be condemned, clear, innocent, &c. 


UNBLE/ST (A.) curſed, or under the ſentence 


zudement; alſo unſucceſsful, &c. 
ODD 0 A.) that has no blood; ſo the 
Papitts call the offering up the water, the 
unbloody ſacrifice, &c. 

UNBOILED (A.) meat, roots, &c. that are 
raw, or that are not dreſſed in the pot, &c. 
UNBO LT (v.) to draw back the bolt or faſ- 

tening of a door, window, &c. in order to 


n it, 
UNBO/NED (A.) that has the bones taken 
out, as in carving a fowl, &c. 
UNBOOT'ED (A.) that has his boots pulled 
or taken off, or that is without boots, 
UNBO'RDERED (A.) that has no ſlip or bor- 
der about it, by way of ſtrength or orna 
mer#, or that has had one pulled off, 
UNBO/RN (A.) not yet brought forth from 
the womb, or not in common life, 


UNBO'SOM (V.) to pull off, or open the 


cloathing of the breaſt or boſom ; alſo to 
ſpeak to, or open the mind freely, | 
UNBOU'GHT (A.) that is not contracted or 
eed for, | 
UNBOU'/ND (A.) looſe, free, at liberty, 


without reſtraint, or under no penalty; alſo'F 


that is looſened or untied, remitted, or free 
from the confinement or penalty that he lay 
before under. | . 

UNBOU/NDED (A.) unlimited, that has no 
reſtraints or limitations, 


UNBO/WELLED (A.) that hes the guts or |; 


bowels taken out ; alſo cruel, hard-heart- 
. ed, &c. 
UNBRA'CE (V.) to ſlacken, untie, undo, or 
looſen the cording, &c. of any thing. 
UNBRIVDLED (A.) at liberty; alſo unruly, 
unreſtrainable, &c. 

UNBRO/KEN (A.) whole, intire, compleat, 
perfect, &c. | 
UNBU'CKLE (V.) to looſen the faſtening of a 

buckle, &c. 7 
UNBUVFLT (A.) not erected, made, or built 


up. : 

UNBUYNNG (V.) to open or unſtop the cork, 
&c, that is put into a caſk, to keep the li- 
quor from running out. ; 

UNBU'RIED (A.) that lies dead above ground 
without the uſual honours paid to the decea- 
ſed, which is ſometimes a mark of infamy. 

UNBU'RTHEN (V.) to eaſe or take off a 


. 


burthen ; alſo to communicate ane's mind |. 


to a friend, &c. 
UNBU'TTON (V.) to open the battons of a 


coat, waiſt-coat, &c. 


TIS (A.) not taken notice of, or | 
UNCANONICAL (A,) contrary to the ec- | 


- Clefiaſtical laws or canons. of the church, 
where a perſon reſides ; alſo any thing chat 
has not the publick approbation or conſent, 

UNCA'PABLE (A.) unfit, or that has not 


power or ability to do what may be required. | 
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; UNCA'SE (V.) to ſtrip or take off the cover- 


ing of any thing, or to take-it out of the 
cafe ; in Fox-bunting, it is to ſtrip or flea 
off his ſkin, : 
UNCAU'/GHT (A.) not yet taken or diſco- 
} vered, £2083 
UNCERTAIN (A.) doubtful, dubious, not 
thoroughly ſatisfied or known, 
UNCE'SSANT (A.) without any leaving off, 
or giving over, ccntinual application, . &c. 
 UNCHAYUN (V.) to take off the chain or re- 
| ftraint that lay upon a perſon, or thing, 
 UNCHA'NGEABLE (A.) unalterable, immu- 
table, invariable, &c. | 
UNCHA/RITABLE (A.) hard-hearted, cruel, 
cenſorious. 
UNCHA'STE (A.) impure, lewd, debauched, 
| inamodeſt, contrary to chaſtity, 
UNCHE/WED (A.) not broken with the teeth. 
UNCHRKTSIENED(A. ) not yet baptized. 
 UNCHU/RCHED (A.) excommunicated, pro- 
ved to have no title to be at church; alſo a 
woman not yet gone to the publick worſhip 
after her lying in. 


—_ 


4 
wy A (S.) in Algebra, is the number that 


is prefixed to the intermediate quantities be- 
| tween the pure powers ariſing ſrom a bino- 
mial, refidual, or multinomial quantity, as 
in aa. + 2 ab+ tb; the number 2 is the 
uncia; and in Pharmacy, it ſignifies an 
ounce, or the 12th part of apound, + - 


UNCIRCUMCVSED (A.) ſuch perſons whoſe 
fore-ſkins have not been cut off; and in 
Scripture, fiequently means a hardned or 
ſinful Rate, as the uncircumciſed in beart, &c. 
are the obſtinately wicked, &. | 

|UNCYRCUMSPECT (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, 


- | unwary, &c. ( 


{UNCI'VIL (A.) rude, boiſterous, undecent, 

| contrary to the laws of good manners, &c. 

UNCLA'D or UNCLOA'THED (A.) ſtripped 
naked, having no cloaths on, &c. 

UNCLA'SP (V.) to uncloſe or unlock a claſp 
with which perſons faſten their ſhoes, ſtocks, 

i rons, &c. | 7 

[U/NCEE (S.) a man who is the brother of a 
perſon's. father or mother. 

{UNCLEA'N (A. ) impure, foul, polluted ; and 
in Scripture, was ſuch a creature or perſon, 
as might not be uſed in, or attend at the fa- - 

+ crifices then uſed ; alſo a creature that might 

| not be eat. 

UNCLEFT (A.) that is not 

lently aſunder. 

|UNCLO/SE (V.) to looſen any thing faſt ſhut 
up, or to open one's mind to another. 

.UNCLOY'ED (A.) not ſatiated, tired, glut-- 

| ted, or cloyed with any thing; alſo unſtop- 
ped, or made fit for uſe, as a piece of ord- 
nance that had been nailed. 

UNCOI'FED (A.) ſtripped off; or that has. 
the coif or head-dreſs pulled off; alſo de- 


fplit or torn vio- 


graded in law, fo as not to g as a ſerjeant, 
or not yet arrived to that gonour, 4 


UNC | 
UNCOLLE'CTED (A.) that lies ſcattered up 
and down in a diſorderly manner. 
UNCO'MBED (A.) that has not been clean- 
ſed, ſmoothed, untangled, or dreſſed with a 
comb. | 
UNCOMEA'TABLE (A.) that cannot be 
approached or come to, or that cannot be 
found out, attained, or underſtood. | 
UNCO/MELY (A.) undecent, unhandſome, 
ugly, deformed, &c. 8 | 
UNCO/MFORTABLE (A.) unhappy, uneaſy, 
unpleaſant, mournful, diſtreſſed, &c. 
UNCO'/MMON (A.) unuſual, rare, ſeldom, : 


unfrequent, &c. 


UNCOMPOU/NDED (A.) pure, unmixed, | 


ſimple, without any allay, &c. 
UNCONCE'RNED (A.) unmoved, unaffected, 
regardleſs, negligent, &c. alſo that has no 
part or ſhare in a thing. 
UNCONCEUV ABLE (A.) that cannot be ima 
gined, thought, or conceived z incompre- 
henſible, &c. 


UNCONHDEMNABLE (A.) innocent that 


cannot be blamed, or that deſerves not any 
cenſure. : 

UNCONDE/MNED (A.) that is not cenſured, 
blamed, condemned, or found fault with. 

UNCONFO'RMABLE (A.) ſtubborn, ſtiff, 
that will not yield to, or comply with a 
matter or cuſtom. 6 

UNCO'NQUER ABLE (A.) that cannot be 
maſtered, overcome, or conquered; invin- 
cible, 

UNCO/NNSCIONABLE (A.) unreaſonable, un- 
Juſt, beyond all bounds of moderation or 
equity, 2 . 

UNCO/NSTANT (A.) variable, changeable, 
that is not to be depended or relied upon, 

UNCONSTRAVNABLE (A.) that cannot be 
compelled or forced, that is, or will be at 
liberty, &c. | 

UNCONSU'MABLE (A.) that cannot be 
waſted, deftroyed, ſpent, or conſumed, - 

UNCONTE/MNABLE (A.) free from all cen- 
ſure or blame, innocent, clear, &c. 


UNCONTE'/STABLE (A.) that cannot be diſ- | 


puted, that is abſolutely certain or ſure. 
UNCONTRO'LLABLE (A.) that is abſolute, 
er arbitrery in power, that cannot be oppo- 
ſed, controlled, or diſputed with. | 
UNCO'RDED (A.) that is now untied, that 
before was bound or corded up. | 
TNCORRE/CTED (A.) that has not been ex- 
amined or purged of its errors, faults, or 
miſtakes; alſo, that is not duly puniſhed for 
his crimes, &c. 
UNCORRU'PTNESS (S.) purity, perfection, 
ſimplicity, honeſty, fincerjty, &c. © 
UNCOVER (V.) to take or pull off the co- 
vering of or upon any thing. 
UNCOU'PLE (V.) to looſen or ſeparate two 
| perſons or things that were united or joined 
together. 
UyGCOQU'TH (A.) harſh, barbarous, ruce, un- 
ſeemly, &c. | 


UND 
| UNCREA/TED (A.) that is either ſelf-exift. 
ent, or that has no being, | 
UNCRO'WNED (A.) ſpoken of a king, & 
before the ceremony. of coronatian has pa 
ed, or of one that is dethroned, depofed or 
hindered from acting in his function, by e⸗ 
lecting, &c. another in his ſtead. 


| U'NCTION (S.) an anointing ; and in Ser h- 


ture, a ſeparation or appointing a perſon or 
thing to a holy or ſolemn uſe, which wa; 
done upon many ceremonĩous occafions, eſpe- 
cially among the ancient Fezvs, who uſed it 
in a civil, religious, and healthful way; for 
they anointed their hair, head, and beard; 
At their feaſts, and other times of rejoicing, 
they anointed ſometimes their whole body, 
and at other times their head or feet only; 
their kings and high prieſts were anointed it 
their inauguration ; they ,alfo anointed the 


U'NCTUOUS (A.) oily, fat, greaſy, &c, 
UNCU'LTIVATABLE (A.) that cannot be 
improved, mended, or made better. 
UNCU'/LTIVATED (A.) neglected, difre- 
garded, unimproved, untilled, untaught, &c. 
UNCU'RABLE (A.) that cannot be reme- 
died, made better, or mended. 
UNCU'RED (A.) not healed or mended per- 
fectly, &c. YAO 
UNCU'/STOMABLE (A.) freed from, or not 
liable to pay cuſtom or duty to the king, &. 
UNCU'STOMARY (A.) unuſual, not com- 
mon, frequent, or often done. 
UNCU/STOMED (A.) that has not paid or 
diſcharged the publick duty, tax, or cuſtom 
that is required, 
UNDAU'NTED (A.) bold, fearleſs, intrepid, 
not to be diſcouraged or diſheartened, 
UNDE!'CAGON (S.) a geometrical figure that 
has eleven fides, 
UNDE'/CENT (A.) rude, immodeſt, unſeem - 
ly, unmannerly, &c. | 
UNDECT DED (A.) not yet determined, al- 
juſted, or tried. | 
UNDECLVUNED (A.) in Grammar, meats 
ſuch nouns as do-not vary their endings, 
UNDEFE'NDED (A.) left open, unguarced, 
helpleſs, &c. | 
UNDEFTLED (A.) pure, chaſte, not poliu- 
ted, daubed, or violated, : 
UNDEFRAY'ED (A.) unpaid, not diſchay- 
ed, &c, | I 


place or condition, 5 

UND ERBE D (v.) to offer leſs for a thing 
than it is worth, or bid below the ordinary 
price of it. 

UNDERBUND or UNDERGVRD (V.) te 
gird, ſtrengthen, or bind a thing below ot 

beneath. 

UNDERFOO'T- (A.) trod upon ; alſo fub 
dued, conquered, or abſolutely maſtered, | 

UNDERGO! (V.) to ſuſſer, bear or £20 thro 
any troubleſome work, or fatigue 0 


mind. | MNDER: 


veſſels of the temple to conſecrate them, &c. 


U'NDER (part.) below or beneath, either in 
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UND 
UNDERHA/ND (A.) ſecret, clandeſtine, un- 


fair, &c. 
UNDERLAY! (V.) to ſhore or prop up, by 
putting ſomething under; alſo to make a 
thing even that was wore more of one fide 
than another, as the heel of a ſhoe, &c. 
UNDERLING (S.) a mean ſervant, or infe- 


rior perſon that depends upon the will and 


leaſure of his ſuperior. 
UNDERMINE (V.) to dig or make mines or 
hollow places beneath the walls of a town, 
camp, &c. alſo to work ſecretly to bring 
about a purpoſe, and to circumvent, diſap- 
oint, or overthrow another, | 
UNDERMOST (A.) that which is the lower 
or inmoſt in any number of things. 
UNDERNEA/TH (Part.) below, or under 
| ſome other perſon or thing. 
UNDERPIN (V.) in Carpentty, is to tale care 
that the ground-timbers are ſo well ſecured, 
that they cannot ſtart. 


| UNDERPROYP (V.) to ſupport, hold up, or 


prop, by putting ſtrong timbers into a wall, 
Ec. alſo to relieve, ſuſtain, or give a perſon 
ſuch neceſſary aſſiſtance privately, as to ena- 


ble him to do what otherwiſe he could not. 


UNDERSE/LL (V.) to fell goods or diſpoſe 
of wares cheaper than the common market 
price, in order to vend a commodity quicker, 
or to get other people's cuſtomers away, &c, 

UPNDERSTA/ND (V.) to perceive, or clearly 
apprehend the true ſenſe or meaning of a 
propoſition, | 

UNDERSTA'NDING (S.) that faculty of the 
ſoul that ariſes from the reflecting upon the 
ſeveral conditions and connexions of a pro- 
poſition, and which determines what is, or 
what is not the true intent and meaning 
thereof; knowledge, judgment, ſkill, ap- 
prehenſion, &c. | | 

UNDERTA'KE (V.) to engage to do or per- 
form ſomething, to endeavour or go about 

- ſomething, | 

UNDERTA/KEN (A.) ſet about, centracted, 
agreed for, enterprized, begun, &c. 

UNDERTA/KER (S.) one that contracts to 
do or perform ſomething for another ; alfo 
a perſon that makes it his buſineſs to furniſh 
people with all manner of burial neceſſaries. 

UNDERVA/LUE (V.) to ſet a ſmall price upon 
any thing, to eſteem a perſon or thing leſs 
than they deſerve, &c. 

UNDERVA/LUEMENT (S.) an appraifing a 
thing under its due worth or price; diſpa- 
ragement ; alſo a complying with or doing 
things below a perſon's dignity or character. 

U'NDERWOOD (S.) all forts of wood not 
grown large enough to be called timber. 

UNDER-WO RK (v.) to work for leſs wa- 
des, or at a lower price than another. 

UNDER-WRI'TTEN (A.) ſubſcribed or wrote 

below or underneath the body of a contract, 
letter, &c. | PT 

UNDESE/RVED (A.) ſomething given to a 
perſon, that he has not merited or deſerved. 


UNE 
UNDETE'/RMINED (A.) unſettled, unreſol- 
ved, unadjuſted, &c, 
UNDEVOU'T (A.) undecent, irreverent, or 
careieſs,in religious addreſſes, &c. 
UNDISCHA'RGED (A.) a debt not paid, or 


&C, 
UNDVSCIPLINED (A.) untaught, or not re- 
| -gulated, uninſtrufted, &c. 3 
UNDISTVUNGUISHABLE (A.) that cannot 


be known, perceived, or diſtinguiſhed from 


another, 

UNDISTVNGUISHED (A.) not known or 
perceived, not diſcerned or diſtinguiſhed 
from others. 

UNDO! (v.) to ruin; alſo to pull a piece of 
work aſunder, &c. 85 

UNDOINE (A.) ruined, deſtroyed, &c. alſo a 
thing not yet begun; alſo a piece of work 
pulled aſunder after it was finiſhed, &c. 

UNDOU'BTED (A.) certain, plain, undenia- 
ble, true, without all ſcruple, &c. 

UNDRE/SS (V.) to unclothe or ſtrip a perſon, 

U/NDRESS (S.) a looſe dreſs or diſhabille, ſuch 
as perſons of diſtinction lip on in a morn- 
ing, when they are firſt out of bed, or in an 
evening, after they are returned from viſits 
of compliment, or from bufineſs, 

UNDRVED (A.) green, raw, wet, moiſt, &c. 

eſpecially ſpoken of herbs, roots, &c. uſed 
in piytick, 

UNDUE (A.) unjuſt, unfair, undeſerved, con- 
trary to the merits of the perſon or thing. 
U'NDULATE (V.) to flow in waves like wa- 

ter, &c, 

U/NDULATED (A.) waved or moved to and 

fro, to repreſent the motion of waves, 


UNDULA'TION (S.) a motion backwards 


and forwards, . like that of water. 

UNDU'TIFUL (A.) ſtubborn, diſobedient, 
perverſe, rebellious, that will not hearken to, 
or obey the reaſonable commands of his 
parents and ſuperiors,” , _. | 

UNEA/SINESS (S.) diſquietude, diſſatisfac- 
tionę reftleſIneſs, &c. occaſioned either by 
bodily pain, or a diſſatisfied mind, &c. 

UNEA'SY (A.) diſquieted, diſſatisfied, reſtleſs, 
full of pain, &c. | | 

UNE/LOQUENT' (A.) a diſcourſe or ſpeech 
delivered in a rough, mean, or unaffecting 
language. > Ie 

UNEMPLOY/YED (A.) idle, out of buſineſs, 
not uſed or employed, | | 

UNENDO'WED (A.) a perſon, ſchool, hoſ- 
pital, church, &c. that has no certain eſtate 
or income ſettled upon him or it, for their 
maintenance. 3 a 

UNE/QUAL (A.) one perſon or thing greater 
or leſſer than another. 

UNE'RRING (A.) infallible, that cannot miſ- 
take, ſure, certain, poſitive. 

UNE'XECUTED (A.) a writing or agreement 
that is not ſigned and declared; a law not 
put in force, a command or direction diſre- 


garded, &c, | os 
EE UNEX- 


a perſon not ſet at liberty that was in hold, 
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- UNEXPFE'CTED (A.) - untooked for, that 
comes to paſs contrary to appearance, &c. 
UNEXPE'RIENCED (A.) raw, not well 

qualified to do or perform any thing. 
UNEXPE'RT (A.) aukward, unſkilſul, raw, 

ignorant, &c. | | 
UNEXPRE/SSIBLE (A.) above the power of 
words to deſcribe. 
UNEXTIVNGUISHABLE (A.) a fire, love, 

or hatred that cannot be overcome or put 


out, 

UNFAIR (A.) unjuſt, diſhoneſt, illegal, cheat- 
ing, &c. 

UNFAITHFUL (A.) diſhoneſt, unjuſt, that 
is not true to his truſt. 

UNFA/SHIONED (A.) unmade, not brought 
into ſhape or right form, &c. 

UNFA/STEN (V.) to unlock, undo, open or 

- take away the pins of a window, bolts from 
a door, &c. 


UNFEA/THERED or UNFLE/DGED (A.) 


without feathers, nak cd. 
UNFE/D (A.) a child, horfe, &c, that has not 
had its portion of victuals delivered to it. 
UNFEFGNED (A.) true, fincere, without 
any guile or pretence, &c. | : 
UNFE'/NCED (A.) that has the banks, hedges, 
ſtiles, &c. broken down; a field, c. open 
to all comers and goers, Kc. 
UNFE'TTERED (A.) at liberty, delivered 
from the bondage of chains, fetters, &c. 
UNFIUNISHED (A.) not compleated, partly 
done and partly undone. 
UNFIT (A.) not duly qualified or ſkilled in, 
or for the performance of any thing. 
UNFFXED (A.) not determined or reſolved, 
not faſtened or put into its aſſigned place, 
UNFO LD (V.) to put out of order or place, 
to lay open or diſcover the ſeeret or diffi- 
culty of a matter. 

UNFO'RCED (A.) not compelled, uncon- 
ſtrained, free, at liberty, by choice, &c. 
UNFORESEE'N (A.) not ſeen before-hand, 
that happens or comes to paſs contrary to 

expectation, &C> 
UNFO/RMED (A.) not put in order, not 
made or digeſted into any particular ſhape. 
UNFO'/R TIFIED (A.) not well defended, 
ſtrengthened, or made ſafe. 
UNFORTUNATE (A.) unſucceſsful, un- 
happy, unlucky, that does not proſper, mi- 


ſerable. 

UNFREQU E/NTED (A.) loneſome, deſolate, 
uninhabited, ſeldom gone to. 

UNFRIE'/NDLY (A.) unkind, ſevere, croſs, 
ill-natured, &c. | 

UNFRUVTFUL (A.) that does not yield or 
bring forth fruit or increaſe, barren, &c. 

UNFU'RNISH (V.) to take away the conve- 
niencies out of a room, houſe, &c. and leave 
it naked or empty. 

UNFU'RNISHED (A.) a houſe, room, ſhop, 
perſon, &c. that is empty, or that wants 
the proper materials, &c. 


1 


N 
| 
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UNGAIN (A.) aukward, unhandy, that] 


UNH 
does or goes about any thing in a clum; 
manner, 
UNGA'RNISH (V.) to take away the orna. 
mental decorations of any thing, 
UNGA'THERED (A.) looſe, out of order 
ſcattered abroad, &c. this term is chiefly uſed 
when the ftiches of a neckband, wrifthang 
top of an apron, petticoat, Kc. are broke. 
UNGENTEFL (A.) rude, clumſy, contrary 
to the manner of polite breeding, &c. 
UNGURD (v.) to looſen or untie a girdle, &, 
that goes round a perſon, horſe, &c. to keep 
them tight, &c. 
UNGIRT (A.) untied, looſed, unbuckled, &, 
UNGLUE! (V.) to ſoften, moiſten, or take 
away the binding quality from glue, or 0 
open the joints of boards that have been 
_ glued, &c. ; | 
UNGO/DLY (A.) profane, wicked, impiou, 
&c. 
UNGO'VERNABLE (A.) ſtubborn, head- 
ſtrong, not to be managed, ruled, or 90 
verned. | 


| UNGRA'/CIOUS (A.) wicked, profane, void 


of grace, &c, | 

UNGRA'TEFUL (A.) unthankful, one that 
returns bad uſage for good, &c. 

U'NGUENT or OVNTMENT (S.) in Surgey, 
is a thickiſh ſort of medicine, applied to 
wounds, ſwellings, and other diforders of 
the fleſh and ſkin. | 

UNHA/BITABLE (A.) not fit or proper to 
live or dwell in. 

UNHA'LLOWED (A.) profaned, abuſed, a 
unſanctified; alſo wicked, profane, &c. 
UNHA/LTERED (A.) looſened from a halter, 

or that has no halter. 

UNHA/NDSOME (A.) undecent, ungentet, 
rude, clowniſh, ill-behaved, ugly of fom 
or behaviour, &c. ; 

UNHA/NDY (A.) aukward, bungling, that 
does or goes about any thing clumſily, &c. 

UNHA'/PPINESS (S.) miſery, unfortunate 
neſs, unſucceſsfulneſs, &c. 

UNHA'RBOUR (V.) to diſlodge or turn ot 
of a ſheltering place, ec. 

UNHA/RNESS (V.) to undreſs or pull off tie 
harneſs of a coach-horſe, &c. 

UNHA'SP (V.) to looſen, open, or unlock a 
claſp or haſp, &c, 

UNHEA'LABLE (A.) that cannot be cured, 
made ſound or whole. 

UNHEA/LTHFUL or UNHEA'LTHY (4.) 
that procures or breeds illneſs, fickneſs, &. 

UNHEARD (A.) quiet, ſilent, privy, l 
ſtealth, &c. alſo ſtrange, uncommon, &c 

UNHEE/DED (A.) neglected, diſregarded, 80! 
minded or taken notice of. . 

UNHINGE (V.) to pull off the hinges of © 
door, window, &c. alſo to diſorder, put u 


corfufion, &c. ; 
UNHO'LY (A.) wicked, profane, unſufl- 

fied, &c. 5 
UNHO/NEST (A.) diſhoneſt, unjuſt, that 

not to be traſted, &c, UNKH00D- 
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 UNINTE!'LLIGIBLE 


UNI 


UNHOO'/DWINK (V.) to open a perſon's. 


or underſtanding, to remove obſtacles 
wy of a perſon's way that renders his eye- 
ſiglit clear. nd . 
| HOO K (V.) to take 
"Lan or 8 looſen the catch or hold- faſt of 


2 hook. 


UNHO'RSE (V.) to pull or throw from on, 


horſeback, to CO. &c. 
HU/RT (A.) that has recei 1 
wore” wind a, whole or perfect, without 
im or injury. | 
UNICORN 8 a creature that has only one 
horn, mentioned both in the ſcriptures and 
profanſ#huthors, of whom ſo many ſtrange, 
things ute ſpoke, as brought the being of the 
creature in queſtion ; but the diſcoveries of 
modern travellers give an account of many 
different ſpecics of creatures of very different 
natures and forms both at land and ſea, that 
have only one horn on their heads, and from 
whence the jargon of deſcriptions of the ſame 
creature is ſuppoſed to take its riſe, 
UNIFORM (A.) even, regular, orderly, IN , 
one common method or form. | | 
UNIFO'RMITY (S.) evenneſs, regularity, ; 
orderlineſs, ſimilitude, agreement, &c. ö 
UNNIFY (V.) to compoſe differences, ſettle | 
quarrels, make peace, c. f ; 
UNIMA/GINABLE (A.) not to be conceived, | 
thought of, or imagined. | 
UNIMPLOY'ED (A.) idle, out of buſineſs, 
not uſed, &c. 
UNINFLA/MMABLE (A.) that is not of a 
nature ſucceptible of fire, 
UNINHA/BITED (A.) empty, or void of in- 
habitants, loneſome, deſolate, &c. . 
(A.) not to be appre- 
hended or underſtood, | 
UNINTERRU/PTED (A.) without any ceſ- 
fation or diſcontinuance, without any oppo- 
ſition or moleſtation, &c. 
UNINVITED (A.) unaſked, without being 
defired or bid, | 
UNJOINT (V.) to disjoint or pull aſunder, &c, 
UNION (S.) a combination or agreement of 
perſons or things; a cementing or growing 
together of ſeparated parts, &c. and parti- 
cularly applied to the publick leagues or con- 
tracts of princes or nations, for the mutual 
defence and preſervation of each other; alſo. 
the name of the famous law of the Arrago- 
mans, which they enacted upon their king 
Peter's drawing his ſword, and therewith 
entting the record in pieces, by which the 
kingdom was-made elective, and thereby ſet- 
tling the crown upon his family ; in which 
the ſtates enacted, That in caſe the king ſhould 
break through the conflitution of the country, it 
Should be lawful for the ſubjects, wwithout in- 
curring the penalty of high treaſon, to make 
what aſſociations at home, and confederacies a- 
bread they thought proper, for the preſervation 
of the publick liberty, and cven to proceed to the 
clectian of a neo Rings N 


a thing off from a 


ved no damage, 


UNK | 

U'NISON (S.) a Mzfica/ term for two perſons . 
or inſtruments that ſound the ſame note 
in fach a perfe& manner, that there is no 
difference in the tone. | 

UNIT (S.) in Arithmetic, is that figure by 
which one thing is expreſſed, and common- 
ly marked (1.) 

U!NITABLE (A.) that may be cemented or 
Joined together in parts or friendſhip. 

UNITA/RIANS (S.) a ſect of Chriſtians, 
called alſo Socinians, who affirm, that the 
attributes of the Deity are communicable to 
one only, and therefore tho' Jeſus Chriſt is 
allowed to be God, yet it is in a ſabordinate 
manner, &c, 

UNITE (V.) to join or cement two or more 
perſons or things together in intereſt, affec- 
tion, and parts. , 

U'NITY (S.) the agreement or harmony of 
affection, parts, or paſſions of perſons or 
things; alſo the indiviſibility of any being, 
that denominates it one. 

UN JU/DGED (A.) not judged, tried, or de- 
termined, 

UNIVE'RSAL (A.) general, common, that ex+ 
tends itſelf to every particular part or perſon. * 

UNIVE/RSALNESS or UNTIVERSA/LITY 
(S.) commonneſs, generalneſs, or that ex- 
tends to ev articular. | 

UNIVERSE (S.) the whole ſyſtem of created 
beings, as well the heavens and all creatures 
therein, as the earth, ſeas, &c. 

UNIVE/RSITY V (S.) a publick ſchool for the 
ſuperior parts of learning, or a proper place 
furniſhed with convenient apartments, libra- 
ries, &c. for the entertainment and impreve- 
ment of the ſeveral ſtudents in languages, 
hiſtory, law, phyſick, divinity, ce. 

UNVUVOCAL (A.) when applied to words, 
ſignifies ſuch as have the ſame ſound, tho a 
different meaning; when to Logical terms, 
means ſuch whoſe name and nature is the 
ſame; when to ſigns in Surgery, it means 
ſuch as indicate a fracture of the ſkull, ſuch 
as deliriouſneſs, dimneſs of fight, &c. when 
in a Phil:ſopbical Senſe, to the generation of 
animals : The ancients were of opinion, that 
all perfect ones were produced by the ſole 
union of the male and female. 3 

UN JUST (A.) unrighteous, wicked, that 
ih * aa is equitable and 8 

UIINKARD (A.) loneſome, ſolitary, retired, 
quiet, till, &c. | 

UNKE/NNEL (V.) to rouze, hunt, or drive 

out of his kennel, lodging-room, or lurking- 

hole, a 

UNKI'ND (A.) ſevere, harſh, unfriendly, 
cruel, hard-hearted, &c, 

U'NKLE (S.) the brother of one's father or 
mother, . 

UNKNIT (A.) pulled or ravelled out, not 
knit, grown, or cemented together. 

UNKNO'/WING (A.) ignorant, unſkilled, 

UNKNO'WN (A.) ſtrange, undiſcovered, not 
known. 
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UNLA'CE 
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UN M 


VNL ACE (V.) to pull open, or looſen the 
binding or tightening of a lace. TEN 
UNLA/DE or UNLOA'D (V.) to take out the 
goods, or lighten the burden of a ſhip, 
waggon, &Cc. 
UNLAME/NTED (A.) not mourned for, be- 


wailed, or ſorrowed after, not pitied, &c. 


UNLA/WFUL (A.) contrary to, or againſt 


law, illegitimate, | 
UNLEARNED (A.) untaught, or unſkilled 
in the neceſſary and uſeful parts of learning 
ignorant, &c. | 
UNLEA'SH (V.) to let the rope lip. that 
hunting-dogs are tied together with, that 
they may purſue the game, 
UNLEA/VENED (A.) bread or dough not 


fermented with yeaſt, &c, which the Jezos |. 


in particular were obliged to eat upon ſun- 
dry occaſions, 
UNLICENSED (A.) that has not a proper li- 
cence or authority to act or do a thing. 
UNLYKE (A.) not reſembling or like to ano- 
ther, 5 
UNLIKELY (Part.) improbable, or expected 
not to be. g 
UNLIMITED (A.) unbounded, that has no 
ſettled or determined limits. 
UNLOA/D (V.) to empty, or take off a load 
or burden. | 
UNLO'CEK (V.) to open or unfaſten a lock. 


 UNLOO'KED FOR (A.) unexpected, not 


thought of. 


UNLO OSE (V.) to ſet at liberty, to free or 


looſen any thing. | 
UNLU'CKY (A.) unfortunate, unſucceſsful ; 
alſo arch, waggiſh, full of miſchief, &c. 


- UNLU'TE (V.) to open the ſtopping of a 


chymiſt's furnace, glaſſes, &c. 

UNMA'DE (A.) not yet made or formed into 
what a thing is intended for, as cloth into a 
garment, &c. 

UNMAIN (V.) to act or do ſomething below 
the dignity of a man; alſo to geld, or de- 
prive a perſon of manhood ; alſo to diſ- 
charge ſeamen from their ſervice in a parti- 

_ eular ſhip, &c. 

UNMA'/NLY. (A.) rude, undecent, irregular 
behaviour, ſuch as no ways becomes a man. 

UNMA'NNERLY (A.) clowniſh, ſaucy, rude, 
undecent, ungenteel behaviour, 

UNMANU'RED (A.) uncultivated, untilled, 

unimproved, untaught, undiſciplined, &c. 

UNMA/RKED (A.) not diſtinguiſhed by a 
particular mark or character, not taken no- 
tice of, &c. | 

UNMARRIED (A.) ſingle, applied to a man 
or woman that has not entered into wed- 

lock, or that has had that obligation made 
void by the death of a wife or huſband, or 
by a legal divorce, &c, 


UNMA/RRY (V.) to null, ſet aſide, or diſ- 


ſolve the contract of marriage. 
UNMA'SE (V.) to take off the diſguiſe or vi- 


for that a perſon wore for a time, to thew|. 


and appear openly what a perſon was or is, 


. 


UNP 
7 « 
gp 14 * (A.) the hull of a ſhip without 

UNMA'STERED (A.) unconquered, unſub- 
ms not brought under the yoke of ano. 
tner, 

\UNMA/TCHED (A.) uncoupled 
not equalled, &c, 

UNMA'TTED (A.) ſpoken of a chair, frame 
&c, before any matting for the ſeat, &c, ' 
put in, or after an old one has been worn or 
cut out, &c. | 

UNMEA'NING (A.) words or ſpeeches that 

are nonſenſe, or that have no determinc4 
meaning or poſitive ſignification. 

UNMEA'SURABLE (A.) boundlgh, infinite 

in extent or quantity, that which Cannot be 

meaſured, 

UNME'/DITATED (A.) without being ſeri- 
ouſly pondered on, or confidered of or 
about, 

UNMEE'T (A.) unfit, undecent, unbecom- 

ing, improper, &c, 

UNME'LTED (A.) ore, or metal in a ſolid 
bulk or ſtate, that is not yet reduced to fu- 
ſion, &c. 

UNME/RCIFUL (A.) cruel, hard- hearted, fe: 
vere, rigid, &c. 

UNMVINDFUL (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, regard - 
leſs, &c. 

UNMINGLED (A.) pure, ſimple, without 
any mixture, &c. 

UNMOLE/STED (A.) no way troubled, in- 
terrupted, diſturbed, &c. 

UNMOO R (V.) to weigh anchor, to looſen 
a ſhip from her faſtening in a road, river, 
&c. 

UNMO'VEABLE (A.) fixed, determined, re- 
ſolved, not to be ſhaken, moved, or dil- 
placed, &c. | 

UNMU/FFLE (V.) to take off the muffe or 
ſtoppage to a perſon's or creature's mouth, 
hands, &c. ' 

UNNA'TURAL (A.) contrary to, or again 
the common and uſual courſe of nature ; 
alſo unkind, cruel, &c, a 

UNNE'CESSARY (A.) needleſs, uſeleſs, fu- 
pernumerary, or more than enough, that 
is not wanted, &c. | 

UNNU'MBERED (A.) that is not counted, 
told, or numbered, 

UNO/CCUPIED (A.) unuſed, unimployed, &c. 

UNOPPO'SED (A.) that meets with no ob- 
ſtruction, hindrance, or oppoſition. 


„ unpaired, 


or paid. 8 
UNPAINTED (A.) that has no paint or eo- 

louring ſmeared over it. 
UNPAIVRED (A. ) uncoupled, unmatched, &c. 
UNPA/R ALLELLED (A.) that is without e- 
qual, that cannot be matched, &c. 
UNPA'RDONABLE (A. ) not to be excuſed ot 
forgiven, ; 
UNPA/RREL (V.) in the Sca Language, is te 
ſtrip the maſts of the timber frames, that 


£0 about them, called parrels, UN 


UNPAID (A.) a debt not ſatisfied, diſcharged, 


UNPEA'CI 
derly, qu 
UNPEO/PI 
deſolate, 
UNPERCE 
ſeen, kn 
UNPE/RF] 
finiſhed, 
UNPLEA“ 
diſagreeal 
neſs, ſor 
UNPLOW 
land not 
tilled, & 
UNPO'LIS 
ſufficient 
or taugh 
UNPO'LL 
uncut, & 
UNPOLLI 
defiled, 
UNPRE C 
or the fi 
ample, 
UNPRE YT 
ſet again 
UNPREM 
before, 1 
UNPREP- 
prepared 


| UNPREV. 


oppoſed, 
UNPRO/F 
from wh 


| UNPRO'S 


does not 
UNPRO'V 
or prove 
UNPROV 
venient 1 
UNPRO/V 
thrifty, 
UNPU'NI, 
winked, 
UNPU/RC 
trimmed 
UNQUE/N 
tinguiſhe 
UNQUUE/ 
doubt or 
UNQUIE 
ſome, & 
UNRA'VE 
or unkn 
diſentang 
UNREA/L 
fit, &c. 
UNREA'S 
oftending 
of juſtice 
UNREBU: 
found fa 
UNRECL, 
fate of 1 
practices 


2 


UNR 
UNPEA/CEABLE (A.) troubleſome, diſor- 
derly, quarrelſome, &c. | 
UNPEO/PLED (A.) a town or country left 
deſolate, or without inhabitants, | 
UNPERCEUVABLE (A. ) not to be diſcerned, 
ſeen, known or diſcovered. 
UNPE/RFECT (A.) that is not compleat or 
finiſhed, that wants ſomething. 
UNPLEA/SANT or UNPLEA'SING (A.) 
diſagreeable, troubleſome, that gives uneafi- 
neſs, ſorrow, &c. 


UNPLOW'ED or UNPLOU'GHED (A.) 


tilled, &c. 
UNPO/LISHED (A.) rough, unadorned, not 


or taught. 


uncut, &c. ; 
UNPOLLU'TED (A.) pure, chaſte, holy un- 
defiled, c. . 58 
UNPRE/CEDENTED (A) that is an original 
or the firſt of the ſort, that has had no ex- 
ample, or precedent before. 
UNPRE/JUDICED (A.) unbiaſſed, no ways 
ſet againſt a perſon or thing, 
UNPREME/DITATED (A.) unthought of 
before, ſudden, extempore, &c. 
UNPREPA/RED (A.) that is not ready or 
prepared to do or perform any thing. 


| UNPREVE/NTED (A.) no ways hindered, } 


oppoſed, or prevented. 

UNPRO/FITABLE (A.) diſad vantageous, that 
from which no benefit ariſes, & c. 

UNPRO/SPEROUS (A.) unſucceſsful, that 
does not thrive, grow, or proſper. 

UNPRO'VED (A.) not yet tried, made known, 
or proved. 8 . h 

UNPROVTDED (A. ) not furniſhed with con- 
venient neceſſaries to do a thing. 

UNPRO/VIDENT (A.) that is not careful, 
thrifty, ſaving, &c. | 

UNPU/NISHED (A.) that is not puniſhed ; 
winked, or connived at, 

UNPU/RGED (A.) not cleanſed, dreſſed, 
trimmed, purged, &c. 

UNQUE/NCHABLE (A.) that cannot be ex- 
tinguiſhed, or put out, | 
UNQUUE'STIONABLE (A.) that is paſt all 
doubt or diſpute, undeniable, true, certain, 
UNQUVET (A.) uneaſy, diſſatisfied, trouble- 

ſome, Kc. 

UNRA'VELLED (A.) pulled out, unwove, 
or unknit ; alfo diſcovered, found out, or 
diſentangled from all its difficulties. 

e (A.) unprepared, not made 

t, Ec. | 

UNREA'SONABLE (A.) raſh, inconſiderate, 
offending again ſt, or contrary to the dictates 
of juſtice, reaſon, or equity. 

UNREBU/KABLE (A.) that is not to be 
found fault with, that cannot be blamed. 

UNRECLAVMED (A.) that continues in a 


tate of lewdaeſs, debauckery, or other bad 
practices. | | 


land not broke up with the plough, un-] 


ſufficiently qualified, inſtructed, improved, 
| UNREMPFTTED (A.) a bill or ſum of money 
UNPO'LLED (A.) that has the hair undreſſed, 


* 


my 


UNS 
UNRE'/COMPENSED (A.) that has no re- 
ward, or amends for ſomething done. 
UNREE'VE (V.) a Sea Term, ſignifying the 
pulling or drawing a rope out of a block or 

pulley. | 

UNREFO'RMABLE (A.) that cannot be a- 
mended, ftubborn, obſtinate, &c. 

UNREGA/RDED (A.) neglected, deſpiſed, 
not obſerved, heeded, or minded, | 

UNREGA'RDFUL (A.) heedleſs, negligent, 
careleſs, c. 

UNRELE'NTING (A.) impenetrable, that 
cannot be ſoftened, moved, or made peni- 
tent. ; e, 

UNRE/MEDIABLE (A.) paſt mending, pre- 
venting or helping. 


not ſent back, a crime not pardoned, or 
forgiven, 


UNREMOYVED (A.) not difplaced, fixed, 


remaining where it was, 

UNREPAVRED (A.) out of order, that wants 
mending, &c. 

UNREPRO/VEABLE (A.) that cannot be 
blamed, or found fault with. 

UNRESVSTED (A.) that is not oppoſed or 
gainſaid. 

UNRESO/LVED (A.) not ſettled, or deter- 
mined what to do. 

UNRESTRAVNED (A.) that is not bound er 
limited. | 

UNREVE/NGED (A.) that is not avenged. 

UNREWA'RDED (A.) that is not duly re- 
compenſed, 

UNRVGGED (A.) tripped, undreſſed, une 
clothed, diſmantled, &c. 

UNRVGHTEOUS (A.) wicked, unjuſt, pro- 
fane, unholy, &c, | 

UNRI'PE (A.) that is not come to maturity, 
fit to be uſed or put in practice. | 

UNRIVVALLED (A.) that has no oppoſer, 

UNRO/LLED (A.) filk, cloth, parchment, &c. 
pulled open, or out at length, that was be- 
fore rolled up. 

UNRYT'LY (A.) diſorderly, ungovernable, rude, 
boiſterous, wild, &c. | 

UNSA/DDLE (V.) to pull off, or take away 
a ſaddle from a horſe, &c. alſo to put inte' 
confuſion or diſorder, 

UNSA/FE (A.) dangerous, hazardous, &c. 

UNSAPVD (A.) not yet ſpoken, told, or re- 
hearſed, ; 

UNSA'/LEABLE (A.) not fit or proper for the 
market, that is ſpoiled, or out of faſhion, 
&c. 

UNSA'LTED (A.) freſh, that has not yet 
been ſalted, 

UNSALU/TED (A.) diſregarded, not minded, 
diſreſpeCted, not welcomed or ſaluted, 

UNSA/NCTIFIED (A.) not conſecrated er 
appropriated to holy or religions uſes, pro- 
fane, common, wicked, unholy, &c. 

UNSATISFA'CTORY (A.) that does not 
pleaſe or ſatisfy. | 

UNSA/- 


14 
{ 

[ 
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UNSA/VOURY (A.) not well reliſhed, ill- 

taſted, inſipid, &c. EO. 

UNSAY! (V.) to recant, difown, or fall back 
from what a perſon had ſaid before, 

UNSCA'LED (A.) that has not the ſcales 
wiped cr ſcraped off, 

UNSCRE'W (V.) to turn back, or looſen the 
hold-faft of a ſcrew. | 

UNSCRVPTURAL (A.) contrary to, not ſup- 
ported by, or found in the ſcriptures. 

UNSEA'LED (A.) opened, that is not faſt- 
ened or ſhut up by a ſeal, or a writing to 
which no ſeal is yet affixed, to render it 
authoritative. 

UNSEA/RCHABLE (A.) that cannot be diſ- 
covered or found out by enquiry. : 


UNSEA/SONABLE (A.) improper, at 2 


wrong time. ag | 
UNSEA/SONED (A.) that is not ſeaſoned or 
well reliſhed, 


UNSEEMLY (A.) undecent, immodeft, un- 


chaſte, unbecoming, &c. 

UNSEEN (A.) privately, without being diſ- 
covered, &c. 

UNSE/PARABLE (A.) that cannot be parted 
aſunder or taken away. ä 

UNSERVICEABLE (A.) not fit for uſe or 
ſervice, flight, that won't laſt long. 

UNSE'/T (A.) a tree not planied, &c. a bone, 
diſlocated, &c. 

UNSE'/TTLED (A.) undetermined, unreſolv- 
ed, unfixed, & c. 


NSE Ww (v.) to unrip or pull out the ſtitches, 


or ſewing of a garment, &c. 
UNSHA/CKLE (V.) to relieve from the con- 
finement of ſhackles, chains, &c. to ſet at 
liberty, make free, &c. 


UNSHA DED (A.) that has no covering or 


defence from the ſun, &c. alſo a picture or 
draught that is only ſketched out or ex- 
reſſed by out lines, &c. 

UNSHATKEN (A.) fturdy, unmoved, reſo- 
lute, determined, &c, 

UNSHA!PEN (A.) not formed or made into 
a regular figure, &c. 

UNSHA!VEN (A.] not yet ſhaved, cut, or 
polled; &c. 


' UNSHEA/THED (A.) not drawn out of the 


cover, ſcabbard, &c. | 

UNSHO'D (A.) that has no ſhoes on. 

UNSHO'RN (A.) that has not the wool or 
hair clipped or cut off. 

UNSHU'T (A.) not cloſed or made up, open, 
&c. 

UNSKFLFUL or UNSKILLED (A.) igno- 
rant, unlearned, unexpert, without know- 
ledge or ability to perform a thing well. 

UNSO/CIABLE (A.) croſs, quarrelſome, un- 
fit for company, &c. 

UNSO'LDER (V.) to break or melt the faſt- 
ening made by ſolder, as the joints in metal 
pots, &c. 1 55 

UNSO'LED (A.) that is without ſoles, bot- 


toms, &c, 


UNS - 


UNT 
UNSPEA/K ABLE (A.) that cannot be uttered 
by words, 

UNSPE/NT (A.) that is not yet worn out or 
expended, | 
UNSPO'TTED (A.) that has no ſpots or ble. 
miſhes, pure, immaculate, &c, 
UNSTA'/BLE(A.) that is not reſolute; un- 
fixed, frequently changing their minds, xc 
UNSTAVNED (A.) that has no ſpot, ftain 
or imperfection, pure, clear, perfect, gc, 
UNSTA/NCHED (A.) that is not ſtopped, 23 
blood that flows from a wound, &c. 
UNSTEA'DY, UNSTEA'DFAST, or UN. 
STE DFAST (A. ) irreſolute, unfixed, un- 
ſettled, frequently changing, &c. 
UNSTI/RRED (A.) unmoved. 


ſtitches of a garment, & c. 
UNSTO/CK (V.) to pull a gun, &c. out of 
the wooden ſtock in which it was faſtened 
to empty the wares out of a ſhop, &c. 
UNSTO P (V.) to open a caſk to give it vent, 
to cut away a dam to let the water floy, 
&c, 5 
UN STRING (V.) to pull beads, &c. off the 
ſtring on which they are threaded; alſo to 
take off the ſtrings from a muſical inſtm - 
ment, &c. 


ed, not brought into ſubjection, &c. 

UNSUCCE'/SSFUL (A.) unfortunate, that 
meets with great diſappointments, and does 
not go on ſmoothly or well, &c. 

UNSU/FFER ABLE (A.) not to be borne or 
permitted. 

UNSU/ITABLE (A.) improper, unfit, diſi- 
greeable. 

UNSULLIED (A.) without any ſtain, foil, of 
blemiſh ; pure, immaculate, &c. 

UNSU'RE (A.) dangerous, unſafe, not fit ts 
be truſted or relied upon. 

UNSWA THE (V.) to looſen or unrol chil- 
drens bands, &c. h 

UNSWO'RN (A.) that has not been ſworn 
upon a jury, trial, &c, 

UNTAVNTED far pure, uncorrupt, that i 
not tainted or ſpoiled. 

UNTA/KEN (A.) not yet ſeized, apprehend- 
ed, or caught. 

UNTA MED (A.) wild, fierce, not brought 
under ſubjection, &c. 


or made into leather 
UNTA'STED (A.) that has not been taſted, 
UNTA UGHT (A.) not diſciplined, inſtrudt- 
ed, or taught. : 
UNTEA'CHABLE (A.) that cannot be in- 
ſtructed, uncapable of teaching. | 
UNTE/NABLE (A.) that cannot be held, 
kept, or reſerved in poſſeſſion. 
UNTHA'NKFUL(A.) ungrateful, vngenero% 
UNTHINKING (A. ) careleſs, trifling, withe 
out thought. 7 F 
UNTHRUFTY (A.) ſquandering, vaſe, 


UNS@'UND (A.) decayed, imperfect, un- 


healthy, &c. 


UNSTI'TCH (V.) to unſew, or pull out he 


UNSUBDU'ED (A.) unconquered, unmaſter- | 


UNTANNED (A.) that has not been tanned 


UNTIE' (V 
that was 
UNTILLE 
neglected, 
UNTI'MEL 
time, &c. 
UNTOTPa 
UNTO'LD 
related; 
UNTOU'CI 
ken to, 0 
UNTO' WA 
ſome ; alf 
 UNTRA'C) 
apprehenfi 
UNTRYED 


&c, 
UNTREM} 
narnents, 
UNTRUE! 
© UNTRU'SS 
bundle, us 
UNTRU/ST 
to be confi 
UNTRU/TE 
UNTU'NEA 
proportion 
being made 
UNTWEFST 
rope, or op 
UNVA/IL (V 
to uncover 
thing. 
UNVA/LUA 
cannot be e 
UNVA\NQU 
quered, or 
/NU'NIFOR 
according te 
INU/SUAL 
UNU'TTER, 
words. 
UNWA/LLE] 
NWA/RLII 
of warriors, 
NWA/RMF 
/NWA/RNE 
or warning, 
/NWA/RRA 
not duly aut 
WA/RY ( 
leſs, 
WA/SHEI 
purified, wa 
NWA'TCH 
care taken « 
or looked aft 
INWACTER]I 
&c. that haz 
| alſo a garden 
or watered. 
WNWEA/NET 
that is not ta 
WEA/RIE] 
at work or ſt 
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UNTIE/ v.) to looſen a ſtring, cord, or rope, 
that = tied round any thing. 
UNTILLED (A.) unimproved, uncultivated, 

neglected, or let grow wild. 


UNTIMELY (A.) unſeaſonable, out of due 


time, &c. alſo unhappy or ſhameful. 
UNTO'Part.) to, as far as a perſon or place. 
UNTO'LD (A.) not counted, numbered, or 
related; alſo uninformed, &c. 
UNTOU/CHED (A.) not meddled with, ſpo- 
en to, or touched. 
UNTO WARD (A.) peeviſh, fretful, quarrel- 
ſome ; alſo naughty, ſtubborn, obſtinate, &c. 
' UNTRA/CTABLE (A.) ſtubborn, dull, un- 
apprehenfive, &c. 


UNTRUED (A.) unattempted, or unaſſayed, | 


INTRIMMED (A.) plain, without any or- 
naments, unſhaven, &c. , 

UNTRUE! (A.) falſe, lying, &c. 

| UNTRU'SS (v.) to undreſs or looſen, to un- 
bundle, ungird, &c. 3 

UNTRU'STY (A.) faithleſs, diſhoneft, not 
to be confided in, or relied upon. 

UNTRU!/TH (A.) a lie, or falſity. 

UNTU'NEABLE (A.) that has not a regular 
proportion of ſound, that is not capable of 
being made melodious, or harmonious, 

UNTWYEST (V.) to undo the firands of a 
rope, or open hanks of filk, worſted, &C, 

UNVA/IL (V.) to lay open, to ſhew plainly, 
to uncover or take away the diſguiſe from an; 
thing. 

UNVA/LUABLE (A.) above eſtimation, that 
cannot be equalled. | 

UNV A/NQUISHED (A.) not ſubdued, con- 

uered, or overcome. N 
NUNIFORM (A.) irregular, diſorderly, not 
according to proportion, &c, 

NNU/SUAL (A.) ſeldom, rare, uncommon, 
UNU'TTER ABLE (A.) not to be ſpoke with 
words, | 
UNWA/LLED (A.) without walls or bounds, 
NWA/RLIKE (A.) contrary to the manners 
of warriors, 
NWA/RMED(A.)} cold, not made warm, &c. 
/NWA'RNED (A.) that has not had notice, 
or warning, 
/NWA'RRANTED (A.) unſecured, that i- 
not duly authoriſed, &c, 
3 (A.) thoughtleſs, heedleſs, care- 
eſs. 

WA/SHED (A.) foul, dirty, that is not 
purified, waſhed, or cleanſed. 
NWA'TCHED (A.) that has no notice or 
care taken of it, that is not duly guarded, 
or looked after, 

INWA'TERED (A.) a mine, pond, marſh 
dec. that has the water let or drained off; 

| alſo a garden, &c. that is not duly moiſtenec 
or watered. ar 

WNWEANED (A.) a child that till ſucks, or 
that is not taken frcm the breaſt. 2 

WEARIED (A.) indefatigable, coatinually 
at work or ſtudy, lever tirec, &c. | 

| | 


W At... * 


; 
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VOI 
UNWEA'VE (A.) to pull out, or undo a piece 
of cloth, filk, &c. 
UNWE/DDED (A.) that is not married, or 
that is not too much in love with a thing. 
{ UNWEVFLDY (A.) too large, or heavy to be. 
eafily handled, managed, or uſed. 


againſt one's deſire or inclination, : 

UN WHOLE/SOME (A. ) that is prejudicial to 

-a perſon's health. | 

{ UNWPLLING (A.) ſet againſt a perſon, or 
thing, that has no mind or inclination to de 
a thing. 

UNWIND (V.) to unrol or pull off a fixing, 

Kc. that was rolled or wound up into a ball 

or bottom, 

| UNWVSE (A.) fooliſh, filly, idle, without 

thought or conſideration. 

UNWYTTING (A.) ignorant, not knowing, 

BR. - 


e. | 

UNWO'NTED (A.) unuſed, unaccuſtomed, 
& c. 

UNWO/RN (A.) new, without being uſed, or 


worn, 
UNWO/RTHY (A. ) that does not deſerve any 
ing. 

UNWOU'ND (A.) that lies looſe, or not made 
up into balls or rolls, 

UN WOU'/NDED (A.) whole, that has no 
hart, wound, or imperſeCtion, 1 

UNWRINKLE (V.) to pull out, or ſmooth 

creaſes, marks, or wrinkles of cloth, ſilk, &c. 

UNWRUTTEN (A.) that is delivered by 
word of mouth, or that is not ſet down in 
writing, 

UNWROU'GHT (A.) that is not manufac- 
tured, made up, or wrought. 

UNYO'KE (V.) to looſen, to take from one a 
burden or yoke. 

VOCA/BULARY (S.) a word-book, or col- 
lection of the moſt uſeful words in a lan- 
guage, in order to learn the names of perſons 
and things, 

VO'CAL (A.) ſomething belonging or apper- 

taining to the voice. 

VOCA'TION (S.) the trade or emplo 

that a perſon follows for a livlihood; in 

Diviniiy, this term is appropriated to ſignify 

the grace of our calling to the Chriſtian faith 


and religion, ; 


 VYO/CATIVE (A.) that belongs to ſpeech, 
4 


þ 


calling to a perſon, 

VOCIFBRA'/TION (S.) a loud noiſe, bawling, 

or crying out, | 

VOCPVFEROUS (A.) noiſy, loud, bawling. 

VOGUE (S.) the common or general appro- 
bation, eſteem, or value, that any perſon or 
thing has, 

VOICE (S.) the noiſe or ſound that proceeds 
from the mouth of any creature, eſpecially 
of a human one; alſo the general approba- 
tion of a multitude ; alſo the vote, or right of 
voting a. perſon has at any publick election, 
&c. among the s there was a preterna- 


- 


AY? 


tural way, by which God diſcovered _ 


| UNWE/LCOME (A.) difagreeable, unpleaſant, - 
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VOL 
- Felf after the ceaſing of prophecy among 
them, called the Bath-col, or, The daugh- 

rer of the Voice; ſometimes thunder, and o- 
ther extraordinary noiſes, are called woices, 

Articulate VOICES (S.) are ſuch as immedi- 
ately join ſeveral ſounds together to form 
one intelligent word or phraſe, 
Inarticulate VOVCES (S.) are ſuch as only 
make a noiſe, but are not formed into words, 
as the barking of dogs, the bleating of ſheep, 
the ſinging of birds, &c. 
VOID (A.) empty, or deprived of ſomething ; 
alſo ſet aſide, annulled, or of no force. 
VOID (V.) to empty, or po out, to evacuate 
by vomit, fiege, urine, &c. alſo to cancel, 
annul, &c. | 
YOUVDABLE (A.) that may be emptied, ſet 
aſide, or made of no force. | 
VOI DANCE (S.) the revoking, ſetting aſide, 
or emptying any place or thing. 

VOID ER (S.) an inftrument or baſket at a 
table to take away the plates, knives, &c. 
VO LANT (A.) a term in H. raldry, for a bird 

expreſſed flying; ſo in War, a moveable camp 
is called a camp welant, 
VO'LARV or VO'/LERY (S.) a rcom or large 
cage for a great number of birds of different 
ſorts, to be in together, and where they have 
room to fiy about freely, 
VO'LATILE (A.) airy, light, that flies away. 
VO'/LATILENESS or VOLATVLITY (S.) 
the property of any thing that is apt to fly 
off in ſteam or vapour, &c. 

VO/LATILES (S.) all forts of living creatures 

that fly in the air, 

VO'LATILIZING or VOLATILIZA/TION 

(.) the making fixed bodies into a fine ſub- 

tile vapour or ſpirit, 

VOLCANO (S.) a mountain from whence 
large quantities of fire are diſcharged, of 
which there are many in ſeveral parts of the 
. world. 

- VOLVTION (S.) the act of willing or deter- 
mining any particular action by choice. 

VOLLE (S.) a great noiſe or ſhout of many 


people, or number of words; alſo the diſ- 


charge of the muſkets of a company of ſol- 
diers at one time. £ 

VC'LUBLE (A.) fluent, or ready of ſpeech, 
that has a ſonorous rolling manner of ſpeak- 
Ing. | | 

VO'/LUBLENESS or VOLUBVLITY (S.) 
quickneſs, readineſs, or fluentneis of ſpeech. 

VOLUME (S.) fo much printing or writing 
as is proper to be bound up in one book, 

VOLU!/MINOUS (A.) large, extenſive, big, 
ſpoken of a book that contains many ſheets, 
or quires, &c. 

VOLU'/MNUS (S.) a Pagan deity, who was 
ſaid to rule and govern mens defires and 
paſſions, and incline them to virtue; the 
women adored a geddeſs for the ſame pur- 
. poſe, and both were adored by the Romans, 
as favourable to matrimony, in maintaining 
a good correſponcence between the huſband, 
and the wife. 8 


be 


" W-oT 


VO'LUNTARY (A.) freely, without cop; yo!TIV' 
pulſion, by choice, &c.. : vow, 
VO'LUNTARY (S.) in Muſt, is an over. VOUCH 
ture or deſcant made extempore, or ain Warrant 

play d without having been wrote down gr into cot 
precompoſed. vo CH 
VOLUNTIE'R or VOLUNTEER (s.) ons or proof 
that enters willingly, readily, or unforceg VOU'CH 
into any affair; and in an Army, thoſe gen- or ſayin 
tlemen who without having any certain pot VOUCHS 
or employment, attempt to aſſiſt in the moſt to conde 
en e expeditions to gain honour or pre: Ma. a 

erment. | 
VOLU!'?TAS (S.) the goddeſs of pleaſures, v  condeſce 
ſenſual e vu Sony e muse Rs VOUSSO! 
queen ſeated upon a fine ſeat, with Yirtue y particula 
her feet. form an) 
'VPLU/PTUARY (S.) one wholly taken ws OW (V. 
or pleaſed with the ſatisfaction or gratifics folemnly 
tion of the ſenſes. be done, 
VOLU!/PTUOUS (A.) ſenſual, deliehted wii * (S.) 
aſſurance 


external gratification, &c. or carnal ple. 


ſures, VO'WELS 


VOLU/PTUQUSNESS (s.) all manner of fa that hay 
ſuality, as eating, drinking, and all other ol them 
gratifications ot the ſenſes. others, V 

VOLU'TE (S.) an orrament to the capital; d Teas. Mp. 
three of the orders of Architecture, conlifing the an 
of a {croll neatly carved at the angles or col. | they ſtan 
ners of the capitals, 5 

VO'MIT (S.) in Pryſick, is proper medicine 
that af 8 acht of the Romach at the VOY/AGI 
mouth of what lies there, and breeds difer- Ur (lat) 
ders, &c. K (Fart.) 

VO!'MIT (V.) to ſpue, or caſt up what wasin bed, or 1 
the ſtomach at the mouth, by occaſioninz: UP BRAVE 
violent and inverſe motion of the ventricl, „telt, rep! 
by irritating and contracting the fleſhy fibia UP BRAVD 
towards the left orifice, and ſo emptying it ting, or 
ſelf by the mouth; and this proceeds fren any thin 
various cauſes, ſuch as great or hard drink- UPHO!LD 
ing, poiſons, emeticks, &c. Tage, Or n 

VORA/CIOUS (A.) greedy, ravenous, d. ment, 

vouring, eating, or feeding gluttonouſſy, & UPHO!LDE 

VORA'CITY or VOR A/CIQUSNESS (8, tradeſman 
the nature of a devourer, & c. v furniture { 

VORTEX (S.) ſuppoſed ſyſtems of partia PHO/LDI 
of air or celeſtial matter, which accoriuy up an obo 
to Carte/ius move round about like a whit PLAND 
pool, which having no void interflices bt , or 
tween the particles, is ſuppoſed to carry tit wk N (Pat 
planets about the ſun on — A 1 {hog (A 

cording as they are nearer or farther from u . 
center; alſo Ks ſudden whirlwind, or V+ ah RMS 
lent rapid mot'on in the air, OBS. 

VO/TARESS (S.) a woman that has bout UPPINGH, 
herſelf by a vow to do ſome religious action. te cc 

VO!TARY (S.) one under the obligation dt? „ 
religious vow ; alſo one that applies bimè Uippre? corr 
very ſtrenuouſly or carneRily to ſtudy or bw pk. 155 

VOTEV.) to ſpeak for or in behalf of 2 bir ; honef 
perſon or thing; alſo to chuſe or elect a fe. 1 
ſon into any office, by voting or ſpeaking. th 8 

voz (S.) a voice, order, advice, cm , 


vO'uns 


or opinion. 


II 


UPR 
YOITIVE (A.) belonging or appertaining to a 


bers 7 o = 
youcH (V.) to affirm, aſſure, maintain, 
Warrant, &c. in Law, it is to call a perſon 


into court to make good his warranty, 
g YOU!CHER (S.) an evidence, confirmation, 
or proof of any thing. 


VOU'CHING (S.) affirming, ſpeaking for, 
or ſaying a thing is true, & c. n 
VOUCHSA'FE (S.) to comply with, or yield, 


: to condeſcend, to grant, permit, or be pleaſed 
a to do, &c. 


vOUCHSAFING (S.) granting, complying, 
condeſcending, or ſtooping to, e. 
VoUSSOTRS (S.) in Architecture, are the 
particular ſtones that compoſe, make, or 
form any arch, large or ſmall. 

VOW (V.) to religiouſly promiſe, ſwear, or 
ſolemnly aſſure a perſon that ſomething ſhall 
be done, | 

Vow (S.) a religious promiſe, oath, or ſolemn 
aſſurance, | 


VO WELS (S.) certain letters in the al habet 


of themſelves, without the addition of any 
others, which with us are the five following, 
Vizs a, e, i, o, u; it is to be noted, that 
the i and « are ſometimes conſonants, when 


ſyllable, as in vob, judge, c. 
VO'YAGE (S.) a journey or paſſage by ſea. 
VOY'/AGING (S.) going from one place, 

kingdom, or country to another by ſea, 

UP (Part.) above, on high, aloft ; alſo out of 
bed, or riſen, | 
UPBRAUVD (V.) to reflect upon a perſon, to 

_ twit, reproach, or revile, 

UPBRAVDING (S.) reflecting, reviling, twit- 
ting, or reproaching a perſon with, or for 
any thing. | 5 

| UPHO!LD (V.) to ſupport, favour, encou- 
rage, or maintain a perſon, affair, or argu- 
ment. 12 2 

UPHO!LDER or UPHO/LSTERER (S.) a 
tradeſman that makes beds, and all forts of 
furniture thereunto belonging. 

UPHO/LDING (S.) keeping, maintaining, en- 
couraging, ſupporting, &c. | 7 

U'PLAND (S.) the high ground, the moun- 
tainous or riſing part of a country. 

+ UPOIN (Part.) over, &c. i | 

2 (A. ) ſuperior in dignity, or higher in 
place. 

TPRERMORT (A. ) the higheſt in dignity and 
place. bf 

UPPINGHAM (S.) in Rutlandſbire, a pretty 
compact country town, that has a good mar- 

ket weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from Lon- 


iel den bg computed, and go meaſured miles. 

r by U'PPISH (S.) proud, elevated, haughty, &c, 
U'PRIGHT (A.) ſtraight, even, perpendicu- 

ff 27 ML honeſt, ſincere; . hearty; true, &c. 

_ dag (S.) the gy or r ws : 

8 ing, or raught er e 
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that have a peculiar ſound and ſignificancy 


they ſtand before another vo⁊vel in the ſame | 


| © neceſſity or importunity for doing a thing 


"Tr *” 
UPRISING. IS.) the getting up, or comint 
out of a cloud, or from below the horizon, 
like the ſun in the morning. | ene 
U'PROAR (S.) a great noiſe, confuſion, or 
diſorder, a tumult, quarrel, or hurly-burly. 
U/PSHOT (S.) the end or detexmination of a 
matter. | e 
UPSIDE (S.) that fide that · lies uppermoſt. 
UPSTJTTING (S.) ſpoken of women in their 
\yiag-in, beginning to fit up or leave their 
d | 


eds 
U'/PSTART (S.) one that is by ſome uncom- 
mon method brought from a low to a great 
fortune, that behaves himſelf proudly, im- 
periouſly, or wantonly. ; 
U'PTON (S.) in Worcefterſpire, is a very an- 
. cient place, and is now a noted town upon 
the Severn, over which it has a good bridge z 
the market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant 
from London 83 computed, and tor mea» 
ſured miles, F 


ſent place or time, 4 
URANIA (S.) one of the Muſes, ſaid to be 
the inventreſs of aſtronomy, and repreſented 
by a beautiful lady, cloathed with an azure 
robe, and her head adorned with a coronet of 


globe, and in her left the terreſtrial one. 


ſerver of the ſtars, and other heavenly bodies. 
URANO/SCOPY (S.) aſtronomy, or the ſci- 
ence that contemplates and demonſtrates the 
motions, diſtances, appearances, changes, 
- eclipſes, &c. of the heavenly bodies. 
URBAYNE (A.) humane, tender, good-natured, 
compaſſionate, genteel, civil, courteous, &c. 
URBA'/NITY (S.) good breeding, civility, gen- 
tleman-like behaviour, tenderneſs, &c, - 
U'/RCHIN (S.) a little boy or girl; alſo a 
hedge-hog, &c. 7 1 ny 
URE (S.) cuſtom, uſe, e. _ 
U'RETER (S.) a fiſtulous, membranous veſ- 
ſe], proceeding from both 'reins, and opens 
between the membranes of the bladder, 
through which the urine paſles from the 
reins to the bladder, | 
U'RETHRA or FI/STULA (S.) the paſſage 
or veſſel through which the urine is diſ- 


conveyance of the ſeed, the ſeminal veſſels 
emptying themſelves into it by two ſmall 
holes at the beginning of it, 

URETICKS (S.) medicines that procure or 
excite urine. 


URGE (V.) to move or preſs earneſtly, wo 


- angry, or diſpleaſe. N 

U'RGENCY or U'RGENTNESS (S.) the 

.. eagerneſs or earneſtneſs wherewith any thing 
is preſſed, inforced, or required; alſo the 


reſently or immediately, 
U'RIM and TH/UMMIM (S.) /ight and per- 


þ fection; much diſpute is among the learned 


111 what 


U'PWARD (part.) above or beyond the pre- 


ſtars, holding in her right-hand the celeſtial 
URANO SCOPIST (S.) an aſtronomer, or ob- 


charged by men or women; and alſo the 


provoke, ſtir up, or excite; alſo to make 
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what this was among the ancient Je2vs, but 
no certainty can be come at by all that has 
been hitherto done; the whole that can be 
known is, that it was ſome way or other of 
obtaining an anſwer from God upon extraor - 
dinary occaſions, and that the high-prieſt on- 
ly was the officiating miniſter in this ceremo - 
ny, and that whenever it was performed, he 


and never performed it for a private perſon or 
occaſion, but only for the king, the preſident 
of the ſanhedrim, the general of the army, 
c. and always upon ſomething relating to 
the common welfare of the church or ſtate. 
U'RINAL (S.) a bottle or glaſs made or uſed 


in, by which ſome mountebanks pretend to 
know the diſorder of the patients, and to 


ly, which in many caſes is altogether im- 


general conſtitution may be gueſſed. : 
U'RINARY (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
urine. 
URINE (S.) vulgarly called piſs, or that ſe- 
rous excrement or water which is diſcharged. 
through the urethra | | . 
URINOUS (A.) fimilar to, full of, or par- 
taking of the nature of urine. 
URN (S.) a veſſel uſed by the ancients for ſeve- 
ral purpoſes ; ſometimes they put the names 
of thoſe that were to. fight at the publick 
thews into them, and ſo drew them out by 
lots ; ſometimes they threw their votes into 
them at publick elections of magiſtrates ; 
and ſometimes the judges put their written 
inions upon extraordinary occafions, that 
Ache judgment of the majority of the bench 
might be collected; but the greateſt and 
moſt frequent uſe was to put the aſhes of the 
dead in after their bodies were burnt, Theſe 
urns were ſometimes put under tomb-ſtones, 
or within vaults or graves; and ſometimes 
kept in the houſes. Theſe wrns were generally 
made of earth, but ſome emperors, &c. have 


or. china jars 5 alſo the name of a Roman 
meaſure, containing about one of our firkins, 
diſeaſes by that method, 


forming a judgment by a perſon's urine, 


ſon is in from the ſight of their water. 
vern themſelves by the Auguſtine rule. 


U'SAGE (S.) the mode, manner, or cuſtom of 
doing any thing formerly, or now. | 


pay a foreign bill of exchange in, after the 


was dreſſed in all his pontifical ornaments, | 


to put or contain the urine of a fick perſon | 


be able to apply proper remedies according- | 
| USHER (S.) an aftiſtant or under-maſter in. 


_ poſſible, though ſomething relating to the 


had them of gold, filver, marble, &c. they 
were ordinarily ſhaped like our flower- pots, 


UROCRITE/RIUM (S.) the caſting of urine, | 
or the giving or making of judgments upon | 
U'ROMANCY (S.) the divining, gueſſing, or 


URO/SCOPY (S.) the art of caſting water, or 
framing a judgment of the ſtate of health a 


U'RSULINES (S.) an order of nuns that go-þ 


ſake of the advantage ariſing therefrom ; but 
US (S.) we that are now preſent, &c. l 


U'SANCE (S.) a quantity of time allowed' tc . 


U 'Ti E 
to the ſame dey of the month following that 
| the bill is drawn on; as, ſuppoſe a bill draun 


the .;th of March, &c. but if the bill be 
| drawn from Holland upon London, it is tuo 
* months ; and from other places according to 


monly 21 days after fight or time of preſen- 


not always ſtrictly obſerved, but the time ;; 
more or leſs, as the parties may agree, or 
the urgency of the occaſion may require. 
USE (V.) to occupy, employ, or practiſe. 
USE (S.) the purpoſe, deſign, or intent for 
which a thing is made; alſo the practice or 
employment of a perſon or thing; alſo the 
common ſenſe or meaning of a word, &c, 
USEFUL (A.) convenient, ſuitable, proper, 
neceſſary, commodious, beneficial, &c. 


q 


a ſchool ; alſo an officer that attends perſon; 
of diſtinction. 


or bring into any place. 

USK (S.) in Monmouthſhire, ſituate on a river 
of the ſame name, a large, well-built town, 
of ſtone houſes, that has two good markets 
weekly, wiz. on Monday and Friday; diſ- 
tant from London 108 computed, and 130 
meaſured miles. 


rit, firſt made in Veland. 

U'S'TION (S.) an actual burning or ſearing, 
as in Surgery or Farriery ; alſo the calcining 
of medicines,. &c. 

U'SUAL (A.) cuſtomary, ordinary, frequent, 

U/SURER (S.) one who lends money upon 


a trade of it, .and generally take larger pre- 
miums or rates for the ſum lent than the. 
law allows; a covetous, hard-hearted, gri- 
ping wretch, 

USU/RIOUS (A.) griping, covetous, like to, 
or after the manner of uſurers. 

USU RP (V.) to take or ſeize upon a king- 
dom, &c. to which a perſon bas no right 
or pretenſion, to force or thruſt one's {elf 

into poſſeſſion, power, or authority, 

USURPA/TION (S.) the act of taking, hold- 

ing, and exercifing that authority to which 

a perſon has no title or equitable right. 

USU'RPER (S.) one who thruſts himſelf un- 
juſtly into power, authority, &c. 

U/SURY (S.) ſometimes means the amount or 

intereſt of a ſum of money over and abo 

the principal or ſum lent; whether legal or 
illegal, moderate or extortionate; and fome- 
times the practice of lending money for the 


generally an extravagant gain is intended by 
the word, ; 

U'TAS (S.) in Law, ſignifies the eighth dy. 
after, or following any of the terms or le 
tivals. 


date thereof, which on inland bills is uſually 


UTE/NSIL (s.) any neceſſary er * 
| | ie 


the 5th of February, the uſance will be out 


their diſtance; but from Jreland it is com- 


tation for payment, though theſe rules are 


U'SHER (V.) to introduce, make way for, 


USQUEBAU'GH (s.) a cordial dram, or ſfi- 


intereſt ; but commonly means ſuch as make 
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implement or tool, with which a perſon Hos] * forts of provifio ons ; diſtant from L:#do0n toy 


buſineſs, as a to write with, &c, in 

We, heb: things that a hoſt is obliged to 
furniſh a ſoldier with in his quarters, are 
called utenſils, which are a bed _ ſheets 
and proper covering, a. pot, a glaſs, or cup 
to nk out of, a diſh, a place at the fixe, 
and a candle. 

U'TIBLE (A.) capable or fit to be uſed, 

UTPFLITY (S.) benefit, advantage, uſefulneſs. 

UTLAWRY or OU'TLAWRY (S.) a judi- 
cial proceſs or ſentence pronounced againſt 
thoſe who contemptuouſly refuſe to appear 
in a law-court after due notice given, and 
writs iſſued for that purpoſe, with an exi- 
gent and proclamation awarded thereupon ; 
formerly thoſe under this ſentence might be 
killed or put to death by any man, without 
being called to account for the blood ſpilt; 
but in the beginning of the reign of Edzpard 
III. to prevent inhumanity, and the ſbed- 
ding Chriſtian blood, the judges reſolved it 
was unlawful. for any man but the ſheriff 
only, having a lawful warrant therefore to 
put to death, or kill any outlawwed perſon, 
though the cauſe of the ovtlawwry was for 
felony, and thoſe that did, ſhould be pu- 
niſhed with the ſame pains and penalties, 
as for the killing another perſon, and fo the 
law remains to this day. 


| 
U'TMOST (A.) the greateſt power; ability, 


or ſkill that a perſon can exhibit. 


UTO/PIA (S.) an imaginary country, or king- | 


dom, ſuppoſed to be governed by more per- 
fect laws and regulations than the preſent 
ſtate of things will admit of. | 
UTTER (A.) the laſt, greateſt, moſt abſo- 
lute part of any thing. | 
Utter Barriſters, the puiſneys, or younger 
council, that are admitted pleaders in a 


court of law, who ſtand without the rail, | 


or bar of the court, 


UTTER (V.) to ſpeak, ſpread abroad, ſell, 


vend, or diſperſe, 

U'TTERABLE (A.) that may, or can be 
ſpoken. a 

U'TTERANCE (S.) ſpeech, or the way or 
mode of ſpeaking; alſo the offering or ex- 
poſing any commodity to ſale, 

U'TTEREST or U'TTERMOST (A.) the 
fartheſt, or moſt dMant part of any country. 

U'TTERING (S.) ſpeaking, offering, or ex- 
poſing any thing to ſale. 

UTTERLY (Part.) quite, entire, wholly, 
abſolutely, poſitively. , | 

UTTO'XETER (S.) in Staffordſhire, com- 


monly called Utceficr, fituate upon a fine, 


fruitful, gently ring ground, at the bottom 


whereof are many fine, rich meadows, that | 


feed abundance of cattle ; and tho' the build- 
ings of this town are but ordinary, yet the 
market- place is very neat and convenient, and 
the market which is weekly on Wedneſday, 
is the greateſt in all theſe parts, for cattle, 
ſheep, Lvine, butter, cheeſe, corn, and all 


: 


computed; and 126 meaſared miles, | 

VU/LCAN-+(S.) among the Ports, called the 

god of ſubterranean fire, and eſteemed the 
preſident over metals, ſaid to be the ſon of 

eee and Juno, but upon his being de- 
rmed, he was kicked out of heaven by 
Jupiter, by the fall from whence he became 
ame; he married Venus, but ſhe having no 
great affection for him kept company with 
Mars, Ce. many other ſtrange and fabulous 
; Rories are invented of him, but the truth 
ſeems to be, that he was a prince of Jah, 
who carefully improved the digging and diſ- 
covering of mines, and preparing and refining 
of metals, &c. he is repreſented wearing a, 
ſcarlet robe with an anvil, &e, by his fide, 

VU'LGAR (A.) coarſe, ordinary, mean, un- 

genteel, &c. 

VULGAR (S.) the mob, rabble, or common, 

ignorant, unlearned people. 

VU'/LGATE (S.) the title of the common old. 
Latin tranſlation of the Bible, ſaid to be 
done from the Hebrew about the latter end 
of the fourth century, and the beginning of 

© the fifth, which the council of Trent autho- 
rizes as the only true verſion, and the popes' 
Sixtus V. and Clement VIII. took much pains 
to have publiſhed correct; the firſt was pub- 
liſhed in 1590, but upon examination it was 
found imperfect, and therefore in 1592, an- 
other edition was publiſhed, which is looked 
upon as the model of all that have been 
printed ſince; and it is this edition that the 

church of Rome holds authentick, and agree- 
able to the determination of the council of 
Trent, though the moſt ſkilful and learned 
divines of that church acknowledge there 
are ſeveral faults ſtill remaining, but ſay 
that the correctors had good reaſons not to 
amend them at that time, 

VU/LNERABLE (A.) capable of being pierced 
or wounded. f 

VU!/LNERARY (S.) a medicine, proper for, 

or good againſt the danger of a wound. 8 

W or VU'LPINE (A.) cunning, 

ubtile, crafty, in a fox- like manner, &c. 
 VU'/LTURE (S.) a large bird of prey, declated 
unclean in Moſes's catalogue; they are ſaid 
to feed upon human fleſh, for which reaſon 
the ancients eſteemed them birds of ill omen, 
except the Roman, who had the contrary 


— 


| opinion of them, 
'VU/LTURINE (A.) rapacious, cruel, &c. f 
the nature, or like to a vulture. DE 
 U!/VULA (S.) the cover of the wind- pipe; it 
hangs betwixt the two glandules, called amyg- 
dalz, above the chink of the larynx, and is 
a proceſs from a ſubſtance ſeemingly glandu= . 
lous, ſpongy, and red, of an oblong, roundiſh 
figure, in the upper part thicker, and ending 
obtuſely in an acute ; its uſe is to attemperate 
the air, and to prevent the drink falling upon 
the noſtrils ; ſometimes it ſticks out too far, 
by reaſon of the humours that fall upon it; 
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which cannot return by the lymphatick veſ- 
ſels, which occaſions that diſorder vulgarly 
called the falling down of the palate. 

U'XBRIDGE (S.) in Middleſex, a large, plea- 
ſant market-town, on the preat road to Ox- 
Ford, well inhabited, and full of inns, and 
part cularly famous for a great number of 
gentlemens, &c. houſes, and fine ſeats, in 
and near it; the market is weekly well ſup- 
plied on. Thurſday ; it is governed by two 
' bailifls, two conſtables, and fonr tything- 
men, called headboroughs ; diſtant from 
| London 15 computed, and 18 meaſured 

miles. 

UXO'/RIOUS (A.) very wifiſh ; alſo fond of, 
. teying, playing, or wantoning with a wife. 
VYE. or VIE (V.) to ftrive, contend with, 
to endeavour to outdo or excel another in 

art, &c. 


, | W 


"_ 


S the 21ſt · letter in our alphabet, and eye 
of thoſe called a conſonant, not uſed or 
known among the Ancients, nor among 


many of the Moderns, except the Germans |. 


and their imitators, as the Ergliſb, &c, 
among Us, it loſes its ſound 'when wrote 
before an 7, as wvrong, wright, Sc. and af- 
ter an o, as /oww, Sc. | 75 
WA'BBLE (V.) to go round irregularly, like 
a top almoſt down, or ſpent in ſpinning ; 
to move or wriggle diforcerly, like a kite 
that fles unſteadily, &c. . 
WAD (S.] a handtul of hay, hemp, ſtraw, 
&c. that is rammed upon the top of gun- 
owder in a piece of ordnance, | 
WA'/DDING (3.) a thin, coarſe, woollen 
manufacture, made to line mens morning- 
- gowns, the plaits of their coats, &c, 
WA/DDLE (V.) to walk or go ſideling like a 
t duck. | | 
WA'DDLES (S.) the teſticles of a cock. 
' WADE (V.) to paſs, walk, or go through a 
river, pond, or other water that is but 
ſhallow. . 
WA'/FER (S.) a thin cake or paſte dried, pſed 


WAI 
thing; alſo one king or nation to begin or 
enter upon, or declare war againſt another; 

and in Lato, it is giving ſecurity for the per- 
formance of any thing. | 
WA GER (S.) a ſum of money depoſited, or 
ã contract made about the doing or not doing 
any thing; and in Lazy, it is offering to take 
an oath that the proſecuted perſon is not in- 
debted the ſam for which he is ſue), 
WA GES (S.) the ſalary, premium, reward, 
hire, &c, that any one does, or contracts to 
receive for his labour, ſervice, &c. 
WA'/GGERY or WA'GGISHNESS (S.) drol- 
lery, fporting, mirth, frolick ſomeneſs, &c, 
WA'/GGING (S.) ſtirring, moving, ſhaking, 

&c. as a dog does his tail, &c. 
WA GGISH (A.) ſportive, unlucky, wanton, 
frolickſome, humorous, merry, &c. 
WA'GGLE (V.) to joggle or move backwards 
and forwards, when it ought to be firm and 
tight, like a nail that is looſe, &c. 
WA GGON (S.) a large cart with four wheels, 
to convey goods, merchandize, perſons, &c. 
from place to place, eſpecially long journies, 
WA/GGONAGE (S.) the hire, premium, or 
reward paid for the uſe of a wagęgon. 
WA GGONER (S.) the perſon that drives cr 
directs a waggon, &c. and among the Aſro- 
nomers, it is a northern conſtellation, called 
alſo Charles's 2vain, 
WA'GTAIL (S.) the name of a bird remark- 
able for the frequent motion of his tail; alſo 
the character of a looſe woman, 
WAIF (S.) a thing loſt, which in times paſt, 
was judged to belong to the finder by the 
law of nature, but row by the law of na- 
tions fo the prince, or lord of the fee ; but 
if the owner ſhall claim it within a year and 


- wwarf” moſt properly is, when a thicf having 

ſtolen goods, and being purſued, leaves tbe 
goods behind him to further his eſcape ; alſo 

- cattle that are loſt or ſtrayed from their pro- 
per feeding places. 


[WALFARING or WAY!FARING (A.) 


journeying, traveliing, going from place t0 
place, 

WAIL (V.) to bemoan, lament, ſcrrow for, &, 
WAIN (S.) a cart or waggon, eſpecially ſuch 


a day, it ſhall be reſtored to him again; but 
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WA'KEFT 


not inelin 


f to ſeal letters with, &c. alſo to eat; and] as are drawn by oxen. WA'LDEN 
1 among the Roman Catholicks, it is a cake 'WAINFLEET (S.) in Lincolnſpire, a well- Saffron· HN 
1A - ſealed cr ſtemped with a lamb, and which} compacted town, in the fenny parts, near fſaffron th; 
' is conſecrated and given in the ſacrament to] the ſea, famous for its fine tree-ſchool ; 10 laſt centui 
the laity, both as bread and wine. | market is weekly on Saturday ; diſtant from land till 
WAFT (S.) in the Sea Language, fignifies a} London 102 computed, and 124 meaſured faid to en 
guardian ſhip, convoy, &c. alſo any thing} miles. part of tþ 
tor a fignal to have the boat come on board; | WAV/NSCOT or WATNSCOTING (5) king Ede 
- alfo a fignal of diſtreſs, known by hanging ſometimes means the timber or planks uſed mayor ant 
ſomething on the main ſtay. to line rooms with, and ſometimes the walls yearly che 
WAFT (V.) to row, direct, or ſail a boat, of a room ſo'lined, © TEND Officer for 
* ſhip, &c. croſs a river, ſea, ce. \ WAVNSCOT (V.) to line the walls or part. for his aſſi 
WAG (v.) to move, ſtir, ſhake, &e. | tions of rooms with boards framed, on Saturdg 
WAG (S.) an arch, merry, unluckly fellow, | handſomely put together. diſtant fro 
. a droll, &c, "RN | WAIT (V.) to ſtay, tarry for, or attend ufo WN 1 
GE (V.) to lay a bet or w i n or thing. S. 
e (V.) y 8 ary any perſon or thing WAITER For 00 + 
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WALTER (S.) a ſervant or perſon that at- 
tends upon another; alſo the name given to 


W A . 


a board or ſilver plate uſed to put glaſſes on, 
and bring the wine, beer, &c. to perſons at 
dinner, &c. ty, . 
WAIT Es (S.) in corporate Tozwns, are a ſet of 
muficians that attend upon the mayor, &c. 
at publiqk proceſſions, feaſts, Sec: og” 
WAIVE (S.) a woman that is left out, or for- 
ſaken by the law, for contemptuouſly refu- 
ſing to appear when ſued in law ; but ſhe is 
not called an out- law, becauſe women are not 
ſworn-in leets to the king. | 
WAIWARD (A.) peeviſh, croſs, froward, 
moroſe, unruly, &c. | 
WAKE (V.) to watch, or forbear from ſleep, 
to rouſe, excite, or awake. 5 5 
WAKE (S.) at Sea, is the ſmooth water, 
which the ſhip doth make aſtern her, ſhew- 
ing the path of the ſhip, from whence the 
ſkilful failor is able to make a judgment of 


what quantity of way the ſhip makes, Kc. 


alſo a country feaſt uſually obſerved the Sun- 
day next after the ſaint's day to whom the 
pariſh church was dedicated. , 
WAKEFIELD (S.) in the Wef-Riding of 
Yorkſhire, is a large, handſome, well-built, 
rich town, full of the clothing trade and 
people; the river Calder rung thro? it, and 
by its being navigable wah the trade to 
be a great deal more eaſily tarried on than 
otherwiſe it could be; ſo it is commonly 
reported there are more people in this town 
than in York city; the church is exceeding 
beautiful, and has the higheſt ſpire of any 
church in theſe parts ; it has alſo a magnifi- 
cent bridge over the river, upon which is 
built a fine chapel by Edward IV. in me- 
mory of the fatal battle that was fought 
here, in which his father was ſlain upon the 
ſpot ; there are two markets weekly, wiz, 
on Thurſday for all forts of proviſions, and 
Friday for woollen cloths, which are mide 
in and near this town in great abundance ; 
diſtant from Lendon 133 computed, and 172 
meaſured miles, 2 
WA'KEFUL (A.) ſoon rouzed from ſleep, 
not inclined to much ſieep or drowſineſs, 
WA'LDEN (S.) in Eier, commonly called 


Saffron · NMalden, from the great quantity of 


+ faffron that has grown there within the three 
laſt centuries, it not being known in Ex- 
lard till Edzvard IIId's time, and now is. 
ſaid to exceed all that grows in any other 


part of the world; it was incorporated byf P 
| WALL (S.) a partition or incloſure for a houſe, 


king Edward VI. and is governed by a | 
mayor and 24 aldermen, out of whom is 
yearly choſen a treaſurer, who is the head 
officer for that year, and two chamberlains, 
for his aſſiſtants, &c, the market is weekly, 
on Saturday, which is a very plentiful one; 
diſtant from London 3 5 computed, and 42 
meaſured miles. 28 * 93 
WALES (S.) once a famous and diſtinct king- 
dom, but now only a principality belonging 


d England, bounded on all fides by the ſea,s 


br od 


$$ 


except on the eaſt, where it joins to England ; 


WALK (V.) to move or go forward upon. 
WALK (S.) a ſpace of ground that a perſon 


WALL (V.) to build a wall, by incloſe a place 


WA'LLET (S.) a travelling-bag with two 


WALL. EVE (S.) an eye that has a defect in 


W AI. 


tormerly it extended eaſtward as far as the 
Severn, till Offa the Great drove the Welpp 
out of the plain countries beyond that river, 
and ſhut them up in the mountains by a great 
dike, called Ofa's Dite, which parted Eng- 
land from Wales. Harold enacted, that if 
any hr e. was found with a weapon in 
his hand on this fide the ſaid dike; he ſhould 
have his right hand cut off; this ditch reach- 
ed about 100 miles, viz. from where the 
Wye falls into the Severn to Chefter, the re- 
mains whereof are viſible at this day; the in- 
habitants are generally eſteemed men of honeſt 
principles, but very cholerick, always trou- 
bleſome to the Exgiiſb till Henry VIIth's 
time, who being born in this kingdom, they 


ſubmitted to as their fatural king, whoſe ſon 
Henry VIII. by act of parliament made them” 


one nation with the Engliſb, ſubject to the 
ſame laws, capable of the ſame preferments, 
and privileged with the ſame immunities; he 


alſo eſtabliſhed a court at Ladloav for the eaſe 


of his Welſp ſubjects, which js kept after the 
ſame manner as the king's courts at We/imin- 
fer, and have ever fince continued as good 
ſubjects, and hearty defenders of the laws, 
liberties, and religion of their country, as the 
beſt of their fellow ſubjects; their language 
is the old Britiſh, and notwithſtanding their 
long mixture and communication with the 
Engliſh, it remains the leaſt mixed with fo- 
reign words of any language in Europe; it 
was formerly divided into North Wales . 
moſt barren, Pozves Land more fertile, and 
South Wales the moſt plentiful; each having 


a prince of its own ; but now it is divided' 


only into Nerth and South Wales, containing 
12 counties, which are about 120 miles from 
north to ſonth, and about 80 from eaſt to 
weſt; it is divided into four circuits for the 
adminiſtration of civil juſtice, and four bi- 


» ſkoppricks for church government, under the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, containing 1025 
pariſhes, 4 cities, 55 market-towns, and 
41 caſtles of the old erection. % 


WALES (S.) in a Sb, are thoſe ribs or 


bends of planks that lie ſome beyond' others, 
for the men to clamber up the ſides, by 
putting their feet thereon, bs 


one's feet. 


goes at one time; alſo a path made comma- 
dious in a garden on purpoſe to walk on. 


field, &c. built or made of earth, ſtone, or 
bricks. ; 


with earth, ſtone, or bricks, 


partitions, to render the burden equal on 

both ſides the horſe, cc. 8 

the cryſtalline humour, whereby the flght is 
Tii 3 much 
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much obſtructed, and ſometimes wholly ſpoil - 
ed; it ĩs alſo called the pin and web, or a fim 
or ſkin that grows over the fight of the eye. 
WA'LLING (S.) a wall or wall- work made of 
earth, bricks, ſtone, &c. he 
WA'LLINGFORD (S.) in Berizſbite, a very 
ancient town, and formerly much noted ; it | 
was utterly deſtroyed by the Danes in 1906, 
but was ſoon after rebuilt, and was eſteem' d 
2 borough in Edward the Confeſſor's time, 
and by ſome called a city, containing 276 
houſes ; it had a fine, ftrong caſtle, which 
is now utterly demoliſhed, and tho' not ſo 
magnificent as formerly, yet it is at preſent | 
a large, handſome town, that has in it two 
principal ftreety, in the chief of which is 
built a handſome town-hall and a market- 
place, where the aſſizes are ſometimes held. 
and the quarter-ſefſions for the borough, 
which is a diſtinct juriſdiction; it had four 
churches, two of which were intirely demo- 
liſhed in the grand rebellion, and a thirc 
much damaged, ſo that they uſe but one 
N ; the rents and profits of the mar- 
ket and fairs are ſaid to be now veſted in the 
corporation, which conſiſts of a mayor, ſi 
aldermen, &c. the return for burgeſſes of 
this ancient borough, which ſends two tc 
parliament, is veſted in the mayor, burgeſ- 
ſes and commonalty ; there are weckly twc 
eonſidetable markets here, viz, on Tueſday 
and Friday ; diſtant from London 38 com- 
puted, and 46 meaſured miles. 
WALLO!ONS (S.) the inhabitants of the Spa- 
ni low countries, commonly called Flan- 
ders, Sc. | ; 
WA'LLOP (S.) a roll of fat, or fleſh. 
WA'LLOW (V.) to roll or tumble in the dirt, 
mire, &c, to live in riotouſneſs, &c. 
WA'LNUT (S.) a large fort of nut, the fruit 
whereof is very pleaſant to eat, and the 
wood of the tree eſteemed the fineſt in the 
world for making beautiful cabinets, book - 
caſes, cheſts of drawers, &c, 
WA/LSALL or WA'LSHALL (S.) in Stafford- 
hire, is a good and pleaſant ccrporate town, 
ſitoate upon the top of a hill, governed by 
2 mayor, &c, In and near this town are 
ſeveral iron mines which produce good iron, 
which in the town is wrought into ſpurs, 


bridle-bits, ſtirrups, buckles, &c. in which]! 


a conſiderable trade is carried on; the mar- 
ket is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from Len- 


WAR 


ſmall market weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant 

* London 12 computed, and 13 meaſured 

miles. ; 

WA'LTHAM ON THE WOULD (S.) in 

Leiceſterſhire, a mean town, whoſe market 

is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 

76 computed, and 91 meaſured miles, 

WA'MBLING (S.) rumbling, or moving up 
and down irregularly. 

WAN (A.) pale, faint, feeble, &c. 

WAND (S.) a thin tick, or long ſwitch or 
twig. 

WA'NDED (A.) chairs, &c. wickered er 
twigged, | 

WA'NDER (V.) to ſtraggle or go about from 
place to place, without having any ſettle 
buſineſs or habitation, - 

WANE (S.) the decreaſe or waſting of any 
thing, as of the moon when ſhe is paſt her 
ſecond quarter, or the full, 

WA'NGATES (S.) the name of a famous 
channel or ſtreight, between the country of 
this name and the firm land of Miſcovia, 

the current of whoſe water lies from eaſt to 
weft, which joins. the ſeas of Muſccvy and 
Tartary ; it was firſt diſcovered in 1594, by 
the Hellariders ; al'o the name cf the paſliges 
from one drift in a mine to another. 

WA'NG-TEETH (S.) the great or jaw teeth. 

WA'/NNESS (S.) paleneſs, ſaintneſs, weak- 
nefs, &c, | 

WANT (S.) neceſſity, poverty, deficiency, 
lack, &c. 

WA'NTAGE (S.) in Berkſrire, an ancient 

and pre'ty neat country town, noted fer 
being the birth- place of the famous king A. 
Fred, who ſeveral times defeated the Dar; 
the market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant 
from London 50 computed, and 59 meaſured 
miles. 

WANTING (A.) neceſſitous, poor, deficient, 
negligent, careleſs, &c. 
WA NTON (A.) gay, airy, friſky, laſcivous, 

&c. 

WA PENTAKE (S.) a diviſion or part of a 
county, in ſome places called a hundred; it 
was anciently the cuſtom, that when any 
one took upon him the government of the 

hundred, the free ſuitors met him with lan- 
ces, and he deſcending from his horſe, all 
came up to him, and he holding his Jance 
upright, all the reſt, in ſign of obedience, 
touched. it with theirs, . 


don 92, computed, and 113 meaſured miles. 
WA'LSHAM-NORTHor SWA'LSHAM(S.). 


WAR (S.) the contending or fighting of tuo 
nations, kingdoms, or people, &c. 


in Norfolk, has a good market weekly en | WA/RBLE (V.) to ſing in a melodious, or. 


* Thurſday ; diſtant from London 100 com- 
pute, and 121 meaſured miles. 1 |; 
WA'LSINGHAM (S.) in Nerfolk, a pretty 
good town, whoſe market js weekly on 
Friday ;' diſtant from London 92 computed, 
and 116 meaſured miles; the foil about this 
town is noted for its yielding good ſaffron. 
WA'LTHAM (S.) in Eßer, commonly called 


namental, trilling manner, like a canary” 
birds, &c. : 
WARD (S.) ſometimes means a miner, who 
formerly had both his perſon and eſtate in 
the king's cuſtody, till he was 21 ye 5 
age, and now is uſuilly under 3 
the father's appointment, &c. Jometimes f 
means the act or duty of watching 


Wakbam Abbey, on the river Ley, has a 
— * 


bl; 5 | j diviſion or 
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WER 


portion of a city, hoſpital, &c. that has 


particular magiſtrates and officers belonging | 


to it, 


WARD (V.) to keep guard or watch, to look | 


after and take care of a place or perſon ; 
alſo to parry or put off or aſide a paſs or 
thruſt of a ſword, &c. 

WARDEN (S.) an. officer who is the head or 
governor of a college, priſon, office, &c. 

WA/RDEN-PEAR (S.) a particular ſort of 
fruit that while raw is very indifferent eating, 
but when baked very agreeably taſted, 

' WA/RDENSHIP (S.) the duty, office, power, 

or authority of a warden, 


WARDER (S.) a beadle or ſtaff-man who! 
keeps guards or watch in the day-time ; alſo | 


the name of certain officers at the tower of 
Londin, whoſe duty it is to wait at the gate, 
and to take an account. of all perſons that. 
come into it, and alſo to attend ftate priſoners, 

WA'RDING (S.) the keeping, defending, 
guarding, or preſerving of or againſt any 
thing that threatens with danger, &c. 

WA/RDMOTE (S.) a meeting of the ſeveral 
officers, &c. at a court, for the managing 
and regulating the affairs of the ward, or 
diviſion they belong to. 

WA/RDROBE (S.) a publick place or apart- 
ment for the king's cloaths, veſtments, &c. 
alſo any place for the ſame purpoſe belonging 
to private perſons. 

WA'RD-STAEF (S.) the antient name for a 
conſtable's or watchman's ſtaff. 

WARE (S.) in Hertfordſbire, at preſent is 
ſituated in a valley, on the eaſt fide of the 
river Ley or Lea, and conſiſts of one large 
ſtreet about a mile long, and ſeveral back 
ſtreets or lanes which are alſo full of houſes 
and famous for good inns, and particularly 
one that has a great bed 12 feet ſquare ; 
here is the river from whence the new- 
river company have brought their water, to 
ſerve the greateſt part of the houſes in and 

about London; here is a good market weekly 
on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 20 com- 

| puted, and 21 meaſured miles. 1 

WARE (S.) any ſort of goods or commodities 
fit for merchandize ; alfo a ſtoppage or dam 
in a river; alſo the name of a town, or ſur- 
name of a famiixr. 

WA'REHAM (S.) in Dorſetſpire, is eſteemed 
the antienteſt borough, .and was reckoned 
the largeſt town in the whole ſhire, having 
had 17 churches in it, tho* there are now 
but three, and they all ſupplied by one mi- 
niſter ; it conſiſts now only of two ſtreets 
crofling one another, and they but meanly 
built, tho? antiently it had a wall and ditch, 
and a ftrong caſtle, but the wall and caſtle 
are now demoliſh'd ; it was formerly a noted 

ſea- port, Which occafioned it to be well- 

eopled, but the river growing innavigable, 
y being choak'd up With fand, the trade 
decayed, and the town grew poor and thin- 

by inhabited, though it is fil emed by þ 
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mayor, fix capital burgeſſes, 12 common- 
council- men and their aſſiſtants; the mayor, 
recorder, and preceding mayor, are juſtices 
of the peace; they ſend two members to par- 
liament, who are choſe by all the inhabitants 
that pay ſcot and ſot; diftant from London 
go computed, and 106 meaſured miles, 

WA'RFARE (S.) the ftate or condition of any 
military expedition, a being at war. 

WA'RINESS (S.) prudential care, caution, or 
neceſſary obſervation, 

WA'RLIKE (A.) after the manner of thoſe 
that are at war, bold, tout, couragious, &c. 
WARM (V.) to take away the cold that is in 
or about any thing, to heat; alſo to chaſe 

or make angry, &c. 

WARM (A.) of a temperate degree of heat; 
alſo eager, reſolute, paſſionate, &c. 

WARMINSTER (S.) in Wilſſpire, commonly 
called Warmiſter, is a very ancient town, 
that enjoyed great privileges; it is now 
noted for the vaſt quantities of corn that are 
weekly brought to its market on Saturday 
diſtant from London 80 computed, and 100 
meaſured miles, : 

WARMTH (S.) a moderate degree of heat ; 
alſo paſſion, eagerneſs, &c. 

WARN (V.) to give a perſon notice, to tel 
before-hand, to adviſe of danger, &c, alſo 
to cite or ſummons a perſon into a law- 
court, &c. ? | 

WARP (V.) to bend, caft, or make crooked ; 
alſo to draw out into a great length, as the 
warp of a weaver's plece of work, &c. and 
in the Sea Language, it is to have an anchor 

1 faſtened to a great rope to draw a ſhip over a 
bar in ſhallow water, &c. 5 

WA/RRANT or WARRAN TEE (V.) to 
give ſecurity for the performance of a law- 
contract, to aſſure a perſon of the truth or 
fincerity of any thing, &c. : 

WA'RRANT (S.) a written order. by which 
a perſon acts authoritatively in affairs that he 
could not without it. 

WA'RRANTABLE (A.) lawful, that may be 
. defended or juſtified. 3 2 of 

WA'RRANTY (S.) a deed of ſecurity for the 
performance of any contract, &c. 

WARREN (S.) ſometimes means a place 
for preſerving and ftoring fiſh in the midſt 
of a river; and. ſometimes a place privileged 
for the keeping of conies, hares, partridges, 

pheaſants, &c, 5 u U 43 

WARRENER (S.) one who keeps or looks 
after a warren. 1 94 +7 owt 

WA'RRINGTON (S.) in Lazcaſbire, on the 
river Merſey, over which is a fine ſtone 
bridge, is an old, large, populous town, and 

full of good country tradeſmen; the linen 
manufacture, called huck-a-back, is carried 

on here; it is alſo noted for excellent malt; 
the market is weekly on Wedyeſday 3 diſ- 

tant from London 136 computed, and 182 

meaſured miles, | 


'WA/RRI 
3 


OR or WABRIER (s) . Sie 
at 


_—_ RR 

that is (Kilful in war, and ready and willing 

- WART (S.) an hard excreſcence that ariſes in 
the ſkin or fleſh. | 1 


-WA/RWICK (S.) in Werwiekſbire, is the 


county- town, and has A very ancient 
corporation, that ſends two burgeſſes to par- 

liament; by the laſt charter granted them, 

they are called a bailiff and 12 principal bur- 

xeſſes, &c. tho* in common they are called 

the mayor, aldermen, &c. it is built on a 

ſteep rock, at the bot:om whereof runs the 

Avon, over which is built a ſtrong, hand- 

ſome ſtone bridge; it is a pretty large town, 

conſiſting of ſeveral ſpacious ſtreets, well- 

built, and inhabited, has two fine pariſh- 

churches, a handſome free-ſchool, and well- 

| endowed hoſpital: for decayed gentiemen ; 
the market-houſe is a grand, ſtone building, 
ſupported by ſeveral pillars or columns, where 

the aſſizes and general ſeſſions for the county 


are held; the market is very large, week) 
on Saturday; diſtant fiom London 67 com- 
| |  Buted, and $4 meaſured miles. 


W V/RWICKSHIRE (S.) is an inland county, 
bounded on the eaſt by rn rs and 
Leiceſterſhire, on the ſouth wi 5 
and Clauceſterſbire, on the weſt with erceſ- 
terſpire, and on the north with 5, ae afrirts 
and is in the dioceſſes of Worceſter, and 
feld and Coventry, about 35 miles from north 
to ſouth, 26 from eaſt to weſt, and 125 in 
circumference ; it is divided into two parts 
by the river Avon, which runs through it, 
callen Feldon and Woedland ; it contains five 
hundreds, in which are 17 market-towns, 


155,000 inhabitants ; it ſends eight mem- 
bers to parliament ; the air is pure, and the 
ſoil rich, yielding all things neceſſary to ſup- 
ply the wants of nature, as well in clothing 
as in food, | : 
'WA/RY (A.) cautious, cunning, crafty, that 
thinks of, and looks into a matter or thing 
long before he acts or concludes what to do. 
WASH (S.) ſometimes means the act of clean- 
ing or wa ing of linen; ſo netimes a pond 
or ſhallow water that paſſengers are obliged 
to ride through; and ſometimes food for 
hogs, &c; ah | | 
WASH (V.) to cleanſe or purify linen, &c. 
from the dirt or filth that is, or may be in 
or about jt. ID © Bog 
** WA/SHING (S.) among the Refinrys, is the 
ſeparating the pure metal or cre from the 
ſoil or dirt that is among it, &c. and in 
Painting, it is ſhading the prominent parts, 
KX. in or with one or more colours, &c, 
WASP (S.) a large ſort of ſtinging fly; alſo a 
cant name for a-peeviſh perſon. 3 
WASPISH (A.) fretful, peeviſh, humour- 
ſome M. | W Deng re 
' WA/SSEL (S.) an ancient euſtom of poor 
womens going about and ſinging a. merry 


itch- | 


158 pariſhes, 22,000 houſes, and about} 


AT 
neighbours, with a diſh or bow! in the's 
| wry to recvive alms or charity at Chriſmas 
WA'SSELERS (S.) women, boys, &c, that 

go about at Chriſimas time ſinging what are 
called carols, and begging charity from house 
to houſe, 5 
WASTE (S.) the middle part of a human bo- 
dy; alſo wilful ſpoiling or ſquandering away 
of money, time or goods; alſo thoſe land; 
that are common, and not the property of 
any particular perſon ; in a Ship, it is the 
part between the main-maſt and fore- maſt. 
WASTE (V.) to make havock, or ſpoil any 
thing, to ſquander away a perſon's eſtate, &c, 
WA'STEFUL (A.) extravagant, careleſs, ſquan- 
dering away more than is neceſſary, 
WATCH (V.) to look after diligently, to 
mind what another is doing, to wait tor 2 
fit opportunity of doing ſomething, 
WATCH (S.) a guard or perſon appointed to 
look after a perſon, place, or thing; alſo 2 
machine commonly worn in the pocket, gc, 
to ſhew the hour of the day or night by a 
hand or index, and without ſtriking, ſuch 
as ſtrike being called clocks, &c. alſo the 
ſpace of time that a ſoldier or ſeaman is upon 
guard, &c. 
WA TCHET (S.) in Somerſet/bire, is an an- 
cient fea- port town, whoſe harbour is piet- 
ty good, and uſed by colliers ; the market 
is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Lnd:n 
126 computed, and 153 meaſured miles, 
WA/TCHFUL (A.) careful, diligent, mind- 
ful, &c, alſo wakeful, &c. 
WA/TER (S.) in the common Philoſopby, is one 
of the four elements, or components of which 
all bodies are made up, and vulgarly is that 
which is the produce of rivers, ſeas, ſprings, 
&c, alſo a deity worſhipped by the ancient 
heathens under various names; it is alſo the 
name given to the curious luſtre of diamonds; 
and alſo to the preſſing together of any for 
of filk that has a large cord or waill, where- 
by it looks like the waving of water. 
WA'TER (V.) to ſprinkle .or moiſten the 
earth with water or rain, &c. to ſoak ſalt- 
fiſh or meat in water, &c. alſo to ſet a pe- 
culiar ſort of rich luſtre upon mohairs, tab- 
dies, &c, by running them through large 
iron rolls, c. ; 
WA'TERAGE (S.) the hire or money paid fer 
perſons going by water in a boat, &c. 
WA'TERED (A.) ſprinkled with, ſoaked u, 
or lighty overflowed by water, 
WA'TERISH (A.) that is of the nature, 0 
like to water. | 
WA'TER-MEA/SURE (S.) a buſhel, &c. for 
meaſuring dry goods brought up by vater, 2 
coals; Vyſters, &c, which exceeds the land ot 
Wineheſter meaſure by about three gallons. 
WA/TER-POISE (S.) an inſtrument to t) 
the ſtrength of ſeveral liquors in which it“ 


ut. 


ct, and wiſhing healthy and proſperity 1 


„ 7 the - 
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ö | N Vi 
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WAY 
water ; alſo that taſtes very much like water. 


WA'TFORD (S.) a ſmall town in Hertford-} 


| at has a good market weekly on 
2 diſtant mom London 1 5 computed, 
aſured miles. op 

WTF INGTON (S.) in Oxfordſhire, a ſmall 
town, with a mean market weekly on Sa- 
turday ; diſtant from London 37 computed, 
and 42 meaſured miles. Fo 

WA/TTLES (S.) hurdles made of ſplit wil- 
lows, &c, to make ſheep-folds, &c. 

ills 
Tl under the neck of a turkey-cock. 

WA!TTON (S.) in Nefolk, is a long town, 
with ſeveral good inns, ſituate» on a good 
road, being a great thorough-fare from Lynn, 
Downham, c. in the wood-lands ; the mar- 
ket was formerly on Friday, but at preſen! 
is weekly on Wedneſday; diſtant from London 
74 computed, and go meaſured miles, © _ 

WAVE (S.) a woman that is left out or for- 
ſaken by the law, for contemptuouſly re 
fufing to appear when ſued in law 3 but ſhe 
is not called an out-law, becauſe women 

are not ſworn in leets to the king; alſo a 
riſing of water by the flow thereof, occaſioned 
ſometimes by the wind, &c. 

WAVE (V.) to flow backwards or forwards 
like water; alſo to move backwards and 
forwards by. the wind, &c. alſo to give a 
ſignal by the moving of the hand, a flag, &c. 
alſo to leave off or decline a thing. 

WA/VERING (A.) unfixed, unſteady, not 
fully .reſolved or determined, 

WAU/MISH or WA'/LMISH (A.) that has a 
fickly ſtomach, that loaths proper food. 
WA'VY (A. ) full of waves, like a tempeſtuous 

| fea, rifing and falling, &c. like waves. 

WAWL (V.) to cry out like cats at their mid- 
night revels. | 

WAX (S.) the matter whereof bees compoſe 


2 


the honey-combs, and which by proper pur- | 
gation and alteration by divers mixtures is ex- 


ceedingly uſeful in many particular branches 
. 

WAY (S.) the road, path, or paſſage from one 
place to another; alſo the mode or manner 
of doing or performing any thing. a 

WAY/FARING (A.) travelling, or goin 
from place to place. 

WAY! LAY (V.) to watch for, or lie in wait 
or ambuſh, to catch or deſtroy a ſingle per- 
ſon, or army, &c. that paſſes along any road 
or way. 

WAY' LAYER (S.) an enemy, thief, or rob- 
ber, that hides himſelf by the road-fide, 

WAY'WARD (A.) obſtinate, froward, pee- 
viſh, humourſome, &c, 

WAY'-WISER (S.) a machine contrived to 
move an index every ſtep a perſon takes, in 

order to ſhew him how far he has travelled 
or walked in a day, &c. alſo fixed in a cha- 
riot to the wheels, ſo that by looking on the 


index, the rider may know how far he has 
travelled, &c, 
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alfo the 
cock, or the red fleſh that 
of a common bl WEA'/KNESS (S.) feebleneſs, ſickneſs, 1 


WE A 
WAY!WOOD (S.) the governor of a 
lity in the Muſcovite dominions. 
WE (S.) ourſelves, us that are at preſent, _ 
WEAK (A.) faint, feeble, fickly, that has 
not ſtrength or ability to do or perform what 
is neceſſary; alſo fooliſh, filly, childiin, &c. 
WEA'KEN (V.) to incapacitate, to render 
unable or unfit; alſo to make fick, faint, 
| feeble, &c. 
WEA'KLING (S.) a ſickly, puny child, 


principa- 


one 
that has not ſtrength enough to go about 
briſkly. | 


mity ; alſo want of judgment or ſkill, c. 
WEA. (S.) benefit, advantage, profit. | 
NEALTH (S.) all ſorts of riches, whether 

money, ſheep, horſes, merchandize, land, &c. 
WEA'LTHY (A. ) poſſeſſed of much money, 

goods, lands, &c. 
WEAN (V.) to take a young child from his 

nurſe's breaſt; alſo to wear off one's deſire 

or affection towards any particular matter. 

WEA PON (S.) any fort of inſtrument uſed 
in fighting offenſively or defenſively. 

WEA PONLESS (A.) defenceleſs, or that has 
no weapon. 

WEA PON-SALVE (S.) a medicine or oĩnt- 
ment much boaſted · of by ſome that it would 
cure a wound at a diſtance, by only. anoint- 
ing the inſtrument with which it was done. 

WEAR (V.) to carry about one, or be cloath- 
ed with; alſo to decay or waſte. ö 

WEA/RIED (A.) tired, fatigued, or over- 
come with labour, ce... 

WEA RING (S.) decay ing, waſting, growing 
worſe; alſo bearing or carrying any thing 
about with one. 8 

WEA'RISOME (A.) fatiguing, 


tireſome. 

| WEA'SAND (S.) the gullet or wind- pipe. 

WEATHER (S.) the various diſpoſitions and 

alterations of the air, in reſpe& to wet or 

dry, windy or calm, &c. alſo the name of a 

male ſheep gelded. . 

WEA'THER (V.) to go through, or endure 
all the trouble and fatigue of a journey, buſi- 
neſs, or affair. 

WEA THER-BEATEN (A.) any perſon or 
thing that has been much expoſed to the wea- 
ther, and has thereby loſt its beauty, e. 

WEA/THER-BOARD (S.) that part or ſide 
of a hip that the wind blows on. 

WEA'THER-COCK (S.) an inftrument ſet 
on the. tops of houſes, churches, &c. to give 
notice what point the wind is in; alſo a per- 
ſon that changes his opinion or party upon 
every little occaſion. 

WEA'THER-GAGE (S.) a Sea term for two 
ſhips that are fighting together, &c. when 
one has the advantage of the wind. 

WEA'THER-GLASS (S.) an inſtrument that 
foreſhews the change of weather, and the 
freſh temperature of the air, 

WEA'THER-WISE (A.) that is ſkilful, or 
foreknowing the change or continuance of 
the weather. : 


WEAVE 


WEI 

WEAVE (V.) to compoſe or make a piece of 
cloth, filk; &c, | 

WEB (S.) ſometimes means the bed or breed- 
ing place of a ſpider; and ſometimes the 
whole quantity of manufacture in a loom. 

WE'BLEY or WEO'BLEY (S.) in Here ord- 
ſpire, a very ancient borough and corporat 
town, that ſends two members to parliament, 
yet for want of trade, and a great fire that 
happened a few years ago, it is now but o 
little note; its market (which is very mean) 
is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
ros computed, and 130 meaſured miles, 

WEBSTER (S.) a weaver, or ſpinner. 

WED (V.) to marry or unite two perſons of 
different ſexes together, according to the laws 
and cuſtoms of the place we live in; alſo the 
act of a man's taking a women to be his wife. 

WEDDING (S.) a marriage. 

WEDGE (S.) an inſtrument of wood or metal 
thin at one end, and thick at the other, to 
fplit wood with, &c. alſo a bar or ingot of 
gold, filver, &c. 

WE'DLOCE (S.) the contract made at mar- 

riage, or the ſtate of married people. 


WEDNESDAY (S.) the fourth day of the | 


week, ſo called from a Saxon idol, called 

Moden, ſuppoſed to be Mars, worthipped on 

this day. N 
WEE0D (S.) a wild herb that grows in gardens 

without culture; allo 2 garment worn by a 

widow, a veil, &c, and in Mining, it is the 

degenerating of a vein from ore into mar- 

chaſite, &c. 


WEED (V.) to root or pull up the uſeleſs or | 


noxious herbs in a garden from among the 


flowers,. &c. alſo to take away, or remove | 


bad or wicked perſons from among the in- 
nocent ; to purge, &c. 
WEEK (S.) the ſpace of ſeven days, ſuppoſed 
to be firſt uſed among the Jeu, who ob- 
ſerved the ſabbath every ſeventh day; they 
had three ſorts of weeks, the firſt the com- 


mon. one of ſeven days, the ſeeond of years, 


which was ſeven years, the third of ſeven 
times ſeven years, at the end of which was 
the jubilee. 
WEEK or WICK (S.) the cotton, ruſh, &c, | 
that is put into the middle of a candle. 
WEE/PING (S.) erying, ſhedding tears, upon 
accouut of ſome injury really or imaginarily 
undergone, 8 FS 
WEE/SEL or WEASEL (S.) a creature that 
preys upon mice, long-backed and ſhort- 
, Iegged. | 
WEF/VIL (S.) a worm or creature that breeds 
in malt, &c. and gives it a ery diſagreeable 
'. taſte. © £7 Wo 
WEIGH (V.) to poiſe or try how much any 
commodity is in weight ; alſo to think, con- 
fider, ponder upon, or examine into any 
matter or thing; alſo to take up a ſhip's an- 
chor, in order to let the ſhip ſail along, 
WEICH (S.) a quantity of cheeſe, wool, &c. 


Corn. 


„ 

WEPFGHING (S.) trying how much any tte 
weighs; alſo conſidering, pondering , 
thinking of, on, or about any thing © 
WEIGHT (S.) the pondercfity, or amount of 
the ⁊veigt of any hody; alſo the importance 
or conſequence of any thing; alfo any ns 
thing that being faſtened to one end of a 3 

ver, or other inſtrument, is to be raiſes up 
WEUIGHTY (A.) heavy; alſo of great value 
moment, or concern, : 
WEILD (V.) to move or manage a ſword 
lance, &c. allo to rule, govern, or direct 1 

head of any matters of importance. ; 


WELCOME (S.) a complimenting, treating 


wiſhing well, &c. | 

WELCOME (V.) to ſalute, to wiſh well, to 
treat in a handſome and friendly manner, 

WELD or WOULD (S.) a plant uſed by the 
Dyer: to make a yellow colour for their filky 
ſtuffs, &c, 

WELD (V.) to join two pieces of iron toge- 
ther, by making them very hot, and heat- 
ing them with a hammer, 

WE'LDING HEAT (S.) ſuch a particular de- 
gree of heat that juſt fits iron bars, &c, for 
the ſmiths to join ſo together, that they 
w_ ſtick as faſt in the joined place as in any 
other. 


vantageous ſtation of life that a perſon is in, 
or any thing that contributes thereto, 2 
health, ſucceſs, proſperity, &c. 

WE'LEKIN (S.) the ſky or firmament. 

WELL (A.) in health, or good condition, both 
of body and mind. 

| WELL (S.) a pit or place dug for the finding 
a ſpring of water; alſo a deep or holloy 

place dug by engineers either for the pre- 

' paring a mine to hurt the enemy, or ruin one 
that they have made; and in Building, the 
hollow or void ſpace left for the ftairs, is 
called the evell-hole, 

WELEADAY (Part.) O dear! O fad! I pi 
you, &c. 

WE/LL-BORN (A.) deſcended, or come of 
a good family, as a gentleman, knight, o- 
bleman, &c. 

WE/LL-BRED (A.) inſtructed or educated like 
a gentleman, &c. 3 

WE'/LL HOLE (S.) in Carpentry, is that hol! 
or ſpace left in a building where the ſtairs ate 
carried up. 

WELLINGBOROUGH (S.) in Northarytin- 

ire, a large, well built, and inhabited town, 
beautified with a fine church and free-ſchoo, 
and has a good market weekly on Wedne- 
day; diſtant from London 52 computed, and 
6s meaſured miles... 

| WE/LLING TON (S.) in Shropſhire, has week · 
ly a large market on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
London 111 computed, and 135 meaſured 
miles. a 

WELLINGTON. (s.) in Somerſeiſpir, 1 
weekly a market on Thurſday ; diftant * 
London 124 computed, and 151 meaſure 


amonnting to 256 pounds, or 40 buſhels of 


miles. WELLS 


WELFARE (S.) the good, benefit, or al- 
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WES 

& (S.) in Somerſetſhire, a ſmall, but 
wo 40 eenifed with an epiſcopal ſee, 
very populous, and full of ſtately buildings, 
much noted for the medicinal ſprings that 
riſe in and around it; it is finely contrived, 
and built of ſtone, ſends two members tc 
parliament, 1s goterned by a mayor, recor- 
der, 7 aldermen, and .16 gowns-men, and 
has two large markets weekly on Wedneſ- 
day and Saturday; it is ſurrounded by the 
Mendip-bills on the eaſt and north ſides, in 
which are abundance of lead mines, an: 
from whence great quantities cf lead are 
gotten ; diſtant from London 96 computed, 

and 120 meaſured miles, 

WELL-SE'T (A.) ſtrong, firm, luſty. 

WE'LSH-POOLE (S.) in Mantgomeryſpire, 
Nerth-Wates, is a large, well- built, corporate 
town, ſituate in a fruitful vale, where the 
manufacture of flannel is vigorouſly carriee 
on, governed by bailiffs, &c. has a good mar- 
ket weekly on Monday; diſtant from London 
125 computed, and 153 meaſured miles, 

WELT (S.) that flip of leather, or part of a 
ſhoe that joins and holds the ſole and uppe: 
leather together. | 

WE'LTER (V.) to roll or wallow in any 
thing, eſpecially ſpoken of a perſon killed or 
ſorely wounded, that rolls or tumbles about 
in his own blood, but is not able to get up, 
or out of it, 

WEM (S.) in Shropſhire, a ſmall town, that 
has a great market weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtant from London 121 computed, and 148 
meaſured miles, | 

WEMB (S.) the belly, womb, or guts, &c. 

-WEN (S.) an excreſcence that ariſes in ſome 
people's necks, &c. 

WENCH (S.) an ordinary girl, or ſervant- 
maid 3 alſo a whore, or plier about the 
ſtreets, &c. | 

WENCHER (S.) a whore maſter, or one 
that haunts after ſuch ſort of women. 

WENCHING (S.) whoring, following, or 
hunting after whores, 

WE'NDOVER (S.) in Buckinghamſhire, com- 
monly called Wendor, an old corporate town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; and 
tho' but a very poor place, in a dirty ſitua- 
tion, yet it ſends two members to parliament ; 
diſtant from Londan 30 computed, and 39 
meaſured miles, ; 


WE'/NLOCK (S.) in Shripfhire, commonly | 


called Great Wenlock, has a market weekly 
on Monday; diſtant from Londen 130 com- 
puted, and 166 meaſured miles; it is an 
ancient borough and incorporated town that 
ſends two members to parliament, and is 
governed by a bailiff and burgeſſes. 

WEST (S.) one of the four cardinal points of 
the compaſs, and where the ſun comes to at 
fix of the clock in the evening. 

WE'STBURY (S.) in Wiltfhire; a ſmall bo- 
rough-town, that ſends two members to 
parliament ; the market is weekly on Fri- 
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WEY 
day; diſtant from London $0 computed, and 
95 meaſured miles, | 

WE/STMINSTER (S.) in Middleſex, is com- 
monly reckoned a part of London, upon ac- 
ccunt of its joining to it, altho' it is a city 
of diftin& government and privileges by it- 
ſelf; it is ſo called upon account of the weſ- 
tern ſituation of it, in reſpect to St, Paul's 
cathedral in particular, or of London in ge- 
neral, there being in former days a monaſ- 
terv on that now called Great Tower-Hill, 

named Eaff-Minſter. Where the bounds of 
this city eaſtward ends, that of London be- 
gins, viz. at Temple-Bar ; it is of a large 
extent, and conſiſts of a great number of 
the moſt "magnificent ſtreets, courts, pala- 
ces and ſquares, having in it the refidence of 
the king, prince, foreign ambaſſadors, and 
moſt. of the nobility, gentry, &c. it ſends 
two members to parliament, and has many 
markets, that are daily ſupplied with great 
plenty of all manner of proviſions, 

WE STMORLAND (S.) is an inland county, 
no where touching on the ſea, bordering on 
the eaſt on part of Yorifbire and Durham, 
on the ſouth on Lancaſhire, on the weſt and 
north on Cumberland; is 30 miles in length, 
and about 24 in breadth, and 120 in compaſs, 
in general a mooriſh, barren county, tho? 
ſome parts of it have fruitful valleys ; the air 
is ſharp, and the country very mountainous z 
it is divided into Xendal barony and West- 


morland barony, which are again ſubdivided + » 


into conſtablewicks and wards, in which are 
8 market-towns, and 26 pariſhes ; it ſends 
but 4 members to parliament, 

WE'STRAM (S.) in Xent, a ſmall town that 
has a conſiderable market weekly on Wed- 
neſday; diſtant from London 20 computed, 
and 24 meaſured miles, 

WE'STWARD, WE/STERLY, WESTERN 
(A.) towards, near, or inclining towards 
the weſt part of the world, or of a parti- 
cufar place. 

WET (V.) to moiſten, or mingle liquids with 
ſolids, to ſprinkle with, or dip any thing in 
liquor. F 

WEL (A.) moiſt, mixed with, or dipped in 
iquor. 

WE/THERBY (S.) in the W2/-Riding of 
Yorkſhire, is a ſmall, but good trading town, 


ſituate on the river Mpberfe, whoſe market is 


weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant, from London 
145 computed, and 178 meaſured miles, 

WE'TSHOD (A.) having bad covering to the 
feet, ſo that the water, &c. comes through, 
and makes the feet wet. 

WE (S.) a weight of an uncertain quantity, 
for in Suffolk 256 pound of cheeſe or butter 
is a ab ey; but in Eſſex 136 pound is a ey; 
and ſo in other places, and in other commo- 
dities it differs much, - 

WEY'MOUTH (S.) upon the little river Ve, 
on the one fide of the haven, and elcomb- 
Regis, or King's 1Melcomb on the other fide, are 

two 
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| 1 
two boroughs in Dorſetſpire that are joined 
together by a wooden bridge over the V, 
they each ſend ſtill two members to parlia- 
ment, tho' they are united into one corpo- 
ration, and are governed by a mayor, &c. 
Melcomb is the biggeſt town, confiſting of 
ſeveral ſtreets full of good houſes, a good 
market - place, in which are weekly two good 
markets on Tueſday and Friday, yards cf 
wares and commodities, &c. Tho' Wey- 
#-uth is alſo a very populous, clean, well- 
built town, having many ſubſtantial inhabi- 
tants, and together they grow rich, by a 
great ſea trade that is continually carried on 
here ; diſtant from London 104 computed, 
and 132 meaſured miles. a 
WHALE (S.) the greateſt of all fiſhes, which 
are found in many different parts of the 


world ; they generally have no teeth, but | 


only-beards or whiſkers on the throat about 
9 inches broad, and 15 foot long, which 
end in fringes like hogs briſtles at the end, 
which at top are ſet in the palate, and ran- 
ged in order according to the different mag- 
nitudes, and which extend or contract the 
cheeks of the creature ; the female keeps its 
young always under its fins, and never | 
leaves it till it is weaned ; ſhe has no udder, 
but nipples and teats, which contain ſo great 
an abundance of milk, that there has been 
drawn from them two hogſheads at one 
time. Different ſeas have different forts of 
wohales ; thoſe of Japan having two great 
holes over their muzzles, thro* which they 
take in and ſquirt out a great quantity of 
water, and theſe are generaily larger fized 
than the others; ſome have teeth and no 
beards ; thoſe of Greenland have black backs 
and white bellies, &c. | 
WHARF (S.) a convenient open place by af 
- river's fide, to ſhip off or land goods, ; 
WHA'RFAGE (S.) the premium, reward or | 
hire paid for the uſe of a wharf. 
WHA/RFINGER (S.) a perſon who keeps a 
' wharf, for the conveniency of thoſe who want 
to land or ſhip off goods; 
WHAT (Part.) a word that aſks a queſtion. 
'WHEAL or WHELK {S.) a ſwelling, puſh, 
or rifing in the ſkin, 2 


WHEAT (S.) the choiceſt cr beſt ſort of bread- 
. ©, eorn, 
WHEA/TEN'* (A.) fomething made of wheat. 
WHEF'DLE (V.) to coax, flatter, perſuade, 
or draw a perſon in cunningly. 
WHEEL (S.) an inſtrument for various uſes 
and purpoſes ; ſometimes uſed by ſpinners, | 
fometimes in carriages, ſometimes in mills 
or engines, for raifing water, & e. alſo a pu- 
niſhment uſed in France, &c, for traitors, 
murderers, &c, 
WHEEL (V.) to drive or puſh along by a 
wheel ; alſo to move round or take a circuit, 
- WHEF/L-BARROW (S.) a hand-cart, or 
inſtrument with one wheel in the head, 


þ 
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W HI 
artificer that makes wheels, 
WHEEZE (V.) to make a huſky f. 
ker y ſort of 
noiſe in the throat, through ie 
breath, &c. 45 e 
WHELK 
the ſkin, 
WHELM (V.) to put or turn the 
a tub, &c. downwards. e 
WHELP (V.) to bring forth whel 
| ones, as of dogs, Sone; c. 5 
VHELP (S.) a young dog, for, &c. at 2 
name for a naughty boy or mean fellow; 
and on Ship-board, the brackets that we {2 
to the body of the capſtan under the bars 
| down to the decks, are called whelps, f 
WHEN (Part.) at whot time, paſt or to come, 
WHENCE (Part.) from what perſon, place 
or thing. : 
WHENSOF/VER (Part.) at any time paſt o 
N to come, 
{WHERE (Part.) in what place. 
WHEREA'S (Part.) ſeeing that, &c. 
WHEREBY” (Part.) by means whereof, bt 
by which any thing is done. 
eee, ORE (Part.) for what reason, 
Y. | 
nee, e Part.) in what part or pundi. 
10, Kc. 
WHE'REOF (Part.) of, or from what, « 
whom. | 
WHERESOF'VER (Part.) in any place ay 
perſon or thing may be. 
WHE'RETO (Part.) to what or to which, 
WHEREUPON (Part.) in conſequence f 
ſomething ſaid or done before. | 
2 copia (Part.) by means of ſome- 
thing. 
WHERRET (V.) to punith, drive, ſcold u; 
alſo to flap on the face, or tox on the ears 
&c, 
WHE'RRY (S.) a ſmallriyer-boat, to convey 
paſſengers up and down, 
WHET (V.) to ſharpen, excite, ſtir up, &. 
alſo to drink a glaſs of white wine before 
dinner, 


(S.) 2 knub, knot, or ſwelling in 


{| WHET (S.) a ſpur or excitation to prompt 


perſons forward to do a thing; alſo a gill c 
glaſs of wine drank as perſons are going a. 
bout buſineſs, to raiſe or enliven their ipi- 
rits to enable them to do it with vigour, &, 
WHE'THER (part.) which of the two. 
WHE'TSTONE (S.) an inſtrument or ſtote 
proper to ſet or ſharpen workmens tools on. 
WHE'TTING (S.) cleaning, ſharpening, er- 
citing, ſtirring up, &c. | ; 
WHEY (S.) the thin or watry part of milk 
that is left after the curd is taken out, t 
make cheeſe, &c. 

WHICH (Part.) who, whether this or that, 
WHIFF (S.) a puff or blowing out of tit 
breath from the mouth, f 
WHITIFFLE (V.) to pipe or play upon à . 
ſical wind inſtrument; alſo to idle ot tile 


uſed by gardeners, &c· ; 


away the time, 
En WIHI'FFLIR 


| WHLE'LER or WHEEF/LWRIGHT 8.7 


WHITTLEI 
or young f 
in their pi 
times a pi 
trifling per 
thing of v. 

WHIG (S.) 
given to 
Scotland, u 
upon ſour 
diſſenter fi 
ſometimes 
ous againſt 

WHIGGIS] 
principles 
ahigs. 

WHILE or 
ring the ti: 

WHILOM 
heretofore, 

WHIM or V 
flight orc 
any odd ſo 

WHIYMPER 
feign, or 

WHIMSIC 
tical, fooli 
WHUM-W] 
fancy, &c 
WHINE or 
make a ſc 
ſpeaking, 
WHINIAR 
WHINING 
ful, cantir 
WHINNY 
laugh or! 
horſe, 


| WHIP (s.) 


or to puniſ 
WHIP (V.) 
2 whip 
tavern afte 
alſo a par. 
of fine m 
vent its ra. 
ſmall cord, 
WHIP-ST. 
that ſteers 
he govern: 
one fide to 
in her cou 
WHIRL-B( 
« knee, 

WHIRLIN: 
thing to ti 
WHIVRL-Pt 
where the 
round wit] 
that is run 
WHITRL- V 
that blow: 
hurricane, 
WHIRLY- 
dren to pla 
Tound eaſi 
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wHI 
8.) ſometimes means thoſe boys 
— — * — that go before a company 
in their proceſſion to clear the way 3 _ 
rimes a piper ; and ſometimes a mere, Ke, 
trifling perſon, that neither ſays or does any 
ing of value or moment. ; 
une (5 party name or diſtinction at 3 
given to the field conventiclers in the weſt o 
Scotland, upon account of their feeding much 
upon four milk 3 and now generally means a 
difſenter from the church of England, tho 
ſametimes it means only one who is ſtrenu- 
ous againſt the Pretender, and his party. 


WII 


ſlender, oſier twigs, uſed to bruſh the duſt 
off curtains, & c. alſo a fort of old-faſhioned 
cover or dreſs for womens necks; alſo the 
name of a celebrated game at cards. 


or quick, and thereby bruſh off, or raiſe the 
duſt from the ground; alfs to bruſh or duſt 
any thing with a 2viz, 
WHLUYSKERS (S.) the tufts of hair that ſome 


by the Seviſs ſoldiers. 


WHIGGISM or WHGGISHNESS (S.) the WHVYSKING (A.) very big, great, large, 


principles or doctrines of thoſe perſons called 


WHILE or WHILST (Part.) fo long as, du- 
ring the time of, c. l 
WEILOM (part.) ſome time paſt, formerly, 

heretofore, &C. 


WHIM or WHUMSY (S.) a maggot, an airy 


flight or notion in the mind or head; alſo 


any odd ſort of ſport or toy. 


WHYMPER (V.) to hatch a cry, to begin, 
feign, or ſeem to cry like a little child, &c. 


hnge, or monſtrous. 
| WHISPER (V.) to ſpeak ſoftly, or with a 


diſtance, 


WHISPERING (S.) ſpeaking ſoftly, or fo as 
nat to be heard afar off, 


no noiſe, ſay nothing, &c. 

WHYSTLE (S.) a ſmall mufical pipe; alſo a 
tune played by the breath and lips of any 
perſon. 


WHIMSICAL (A.) freakiſh, antick, fantaſ- WHISTLE (V.) to play tunes with the lips, 


tical, fooliſh, filly, &c. 
WHIM-WHAM (S.) a toy, bauble, maggot, 
fancy, &c. 
WHINE or WHI'NDLE (V.) to cant, or 


and natural breath, as thought it were upon a 
muſical inſtrument. . 

WHIT (S.) a very little, or ſmall part of any 
thing. 


make à ſort of crying noiſe in the way of WHPTBY (S.) in the North-Riding of York- 


ſpeaking, &c. : 

WHINIARD (S.) a large fort of ſword. 

WHINING (S.) ſpeaking in a crying, mourn- 
ful, canting ſort of a tone. ; 

WHINNY (V.) to be friſky or merry, to 
laugh or make a noiſe like a young colt or 
horſe, $i : 

WHIP (S.) an inftrument to drive horſes along, 
or to puniſh malefactors with. 

WHIP (V.) to laſh, ſtripe, cut, or beat with 

a whip z alſo to club or ſpend fixpence at a 
tavern after the uſual time of breaking up; 


alſo a particular manner of ſewing the edges |. 


of fine muſlin, lawn, or cambrick, to pre- 
vent its ravelling out, making it lie up like a 
ſmall cord, &c, 

WHIP-STAFF (S.) a piece of tick that he 
that ſteers a ſhip holds in his hand, whereby 
he governs the helm, and ports it over from 
one fide to another, and ſo regulates the ſhip 
in her courſe, 

LION (S.) the round bone of the 

knee. 

WHPRLING (S.) the making or cauſing any 
thing to turn round very ſaſt. 

WHYRL-POOL (S.) a part of the ſea or river 
where the water continually turns or runs 
round with a rapid motion, much like liquor 
that is running through a funnel. 

WHURL-WIND- (s.) a ſudden violent wind 
that blows or turns round very rapidly; a 
hurricane, | 

WHPFRLY-GIG (S.) a toy or bauble for chil- 


dren to play with, that may be madg to turn 
Tound eaſily, 96 


[+7 


ſPire, is a well-built, ſea-port town, upon 
the river Ef, juſt at its influx into the ſea 
it hath a commodious harbour, and is much 
frequented by the colliers, for whoſe trade 
there are abundance of ſhips built here; the 
pier was fepaired in the reign of queen Anne; 
the market is weekly on Saturday, and well 
ſtored with fiſh, fleſh, fowls, and all ſorts 
of proviſions; diſtant from London 185 com- 
puted, and 227 meaſured miles. 
WHPT-CHURCH (S.) in Hampſhire, a ſmall, 
mean, borough and corporate town, that 
ſends two members to parliament, and has 
a market weekly; diſtant from London 49 
computed, and 58 meaſured miles. 
WHI'T-CHURCH (S.) in Shropſhire, a large 
town, but of ſmall trade; the market js 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 126 
computed, and 152 meaſured miles. 
WHITE (S.) the colour fo called, as of ſnow 
ice, milk, &c. ; 
WHITE-HA'VEN (S.) in Cumberland, a ſea- 
port town, that of late years is vaſtly in- 
creaſed in the ſalt and coal-trade, from 
whence Ireland is in a great meaſure ſuppli- 
ed with that commodity ; the haven and 
town have been very much beautified and 
improved by the extraordinary care and 


227 computed, and 290 meaſured miles. 
WHITE-HEAT (S.) in Smithery, is a degree 
under that of a welding-heat in the framing 
or making of any thing. 
"A WHITE- 


| WHISK (S.) a ſmall hand-broom made oF fine, © 


WHISK (V.) to move up and down briſkly, 


men chuſe to let grow upon their upper lip, 
or the corners of their mouths, &c. eſpecially 


low voice, ſo as to be heard but at a ſmall | 


WHIST (Part.) huſh, ſilence, be quiet, make 


charge of Sir Jabn Lowther ; the market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Londen 
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WHI 

WHITE-LFVERED (A.) pale-coloured thro? | 
anger, malice, &c, 

 WHITE-MEA'TS (S.) all ſuch as are of that 
colour, particularly chicken and veal. 

WHI TEN (V.) to daub or ſmear over with 
paint, &c. of a white colour; alſo to bleach 
cloth, hair, &c. by often wetting it, and 
letting it lie in the open air to improve the 
natural colour of the fiax, &c. 

WHITHER (Part.) to what part or place. 

WHITHERSOE/VER (Part.) to any place 
whatever, 

WHTTING (S.) the name of a very good eating 
fAlſh ; frequently big enough to ſatisfy a perſon 
for a meal, when dreſſed ; alſo chalk or 
lime burnt for the uſe of -plaiſterers to clean 
or waſh the walls of houſes with, &c. 

WHLITISH (A.) inclining to a white colour. 

WHI'TLOW (S.) a painful ſwelling that ari- 
ſes at the end of peoples fingers, and fre- 
quently makes them loſe their nails, 

WHUVTSTER (S.) one whoſe buſineſs it is to 
whiten linen cloth, &c. | 

WHITSU'/NDAY (S.) that Sunday or feſtival 
appointed by the church to commemorate 
the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the 
apoſtles ; in the Primitive Church, the nd 
baptized perſons, or catechumems, uſed to 
wear white garments. This feaſt is move- 
able, and ſometimes falls in May, and ſome- | 
times in June; but is always exactly ſeven 
weeks after Eafter, 

WHVTSUNTIDE (S.) thoſe. days commonly 
called the Whitſun-holy-days, 

WHITTLE (V.) to pare or cut away a ſtick 

| by ve.y ſmall bits or ſhavings, 0 

WIL ZZ ING (S.) a humming fort of noiſe, 

ſuch as a bullet makes while flying in the 
air, or the extinguiſhing hot metal in water, 

WHO (S.) what perſon. 

WHOLE (A.) entire, w:thout flaw, crack, or 
breach. 

WHOLE or TOTAL (S.) the collection or 
total of all the parts of any thing. 

WEO LLV (Part.) altogether, quite, without 
ceaſing, &Cc, - 

WHO!'LESOME (A.) conducive to health, good, 
perfect, ſound, without diſeaſes, &c. 

WHO'/MSOEVER (S.) any or every perſon, 

WHOOP (V.) to cry out, or call to, as ſhep- 
herds do to their ſheep, &c, 

WHORE (S.) a ftrumpet, or baſe woman, 
one who proſtitutes her body to any perſon 
for gain; a harlot, &c. 

WHORE (V.) to commit the crime of whore- 
dom, to follow looſe women, to be inconti- 
nent. 

WHO REDOM (S.) an unlawful familiarity 
between perſons of a different ſex. : 

WHO'RISH (A.) luftful, laſcivious, like to, 
or after the manner of a whore, 

WHOREMONGER (S.) a trader in, or fol- 
lower of whores. a 

WHUR (V.) to ſnarl or grow! like a dog. 


WICK (s.) the cotton, tow, 
put into the oil of a lamp, 
tallow or wax of a candle, 


comb, or Chipperig-Wycomb, in Buckinghay. 
frire, is a large, beautiful town, corf;a:. 
of one great principal ſtreet, which bra 
out into many ſmall ones, full of good houſe, 
and inns 3 it has a good market week] On 
Friday; it is an incorporated borough 
governed by a mayor, recorder, aldermen, 
&c, diſtant from London 27 computed 0 
32 meaſured miles. 
WICKED (A.) profane, ungodly, 
debauched, c. 
WICKER (S.) a green twig of an ofier, &: 
that will bend very eaſily, &c, a 
WICKET (S.) a little door in a large one 
through which a perſon may ſpeak to awotker 
without opening the whole door, 
WUCKLIFFITES or WICKLI'FFIANS (8) 
the followers of the opinions and doQrine; 


ſting 


oppoſed the pope, &c. in England. 
WYCK WARE (S.) in Glouceſterſhire, a (mall 


verned by a mayor, who is ever after an al- 
derman; the market is weekly on Monday; 
diſtant from London 85 computed, and 101 
meaſured miles, LES 

WiVDDLE- WADDLE (V.) to ſwing from one 
ſide to another, as a perſon or creature moves 
along, 

WIDE (A.) of a large extent or breadth, -' | 

WI DEN (V.) to extend or ſtretch out in 
breadth, 

WI GEON or WVGIN (S.) the name of a 
ſmall eatable bird; alſo a cant name for one 
that is eafily impoſed upon. 

WIYDOW (S.) a woman that ſurvives, or out- 
lives her huſband, 

WIDOWER (S.) a man that out-lives his 
wife, or is now fingle, who before was mar- 

ried. | 

WIYPOWHOOD (S.) the ſtate or condition 
of a woman after her huſband is dead, ſe 
long as ſhe lives ſingle. 

WIDTH (S.) the fame with Lead; which ſee, 

WIELD (V.) to ſway, manage, handle, or 
command, 

WIE'/LDY (A.) manageable, that may be ge- 
verned, or commanded. a | 

WIFE (S.) a woman that is married. 

WIS (S.) a bun or cake made very ſpong 
and light; alſo what is called a perriwig, at 
this time worn almoſt univerſally by men, 
whether rich or poor, 

WYGAN (s.) in Lancaſhire, a good town d 

well-builthouſes, fully inhabited, and 1s par- 

ticularly famous for its manufactures of co, 

verlids, rugs, blankets, and other forts 0 

bedding, with which, and proviſions, there 

are two markets weekly on Monday and Ff. 
day; it is alſo noted for its pit-coal, on- 


WHY (Part.) for what reaſon or cauſe. 


works, and other manufactures; it is à cel. 
poration 


ruſh, &, that 13 
or incloſed in the 
&c, | 
WVCK AM (S.) commonly called High-JWy. 
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zom. governed by a mayor, recorder, 
e and ſends two burgeſſes to 


arliament; diſtant Li 
1285 and 19 5 meaſured miles. 


WIGHT (S.) any man or woman living. 


(S.) in Hampſhire, is ſeparated 
from the continent but by a very ſmall and 
rapid channel; this iſland has ſeveral times 
ſuffered by the invaſions of the French; 


it continu 


: 2 Henry VI. 
e 2 earl of England, and 


then duke of Naravict with a precedency of 
all other dukes but Norfolk, and laſtly crown- 
ed him king of the Ie of Wight, with his 
own hands; but this earl dying without male 
heirs, his legal title died with him, and the 
fordſhip of the iſle returned to the crown 3 
and as to its government, it is now ſubject to 


the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Wincheſter in | 


eccleſiaſtical matters, and under the county 
of Southampton in civil affairs; but having 
caſtles and garriſons to defend it, the crown 
always appoints a governor peculiar to it, as 
a poſt of great honour, under whom are all 


the governors of the caſtles and gariſons in 


the iſland, which is a ſort of elliptical frgwe, 
being from eaft to weſt about 20 miles long, 
and about 12 miles over, in the middle; it 
contains four market-towns, three of which 
ſend members to parliament ; it has alſo four 


caſtles, and 52 pariſhes, which are ſo well | 


peopled, that they can raiſe 4000 fighting- 
men; the iſland in general is well diſciplin'd, 


and divided into 11 bands, over each of which | 


is a captain, called alſo a centurion, and un- 
der him inferior officers, called vintons; 
there are ſeveral beacons in the iſle, where 
watch is continually kept to give notice of 
the approach of an enemy; it is encompaſſed 
round with rocks, eſpecially towards France, 
of which the moſt noted are the Shingles and 
the Needles in the weſt, the Brambles on the 
north, and the Mixton on the eaſt ; theſe 
rocks render jt almoſt inacceſſible, and 


where it is approachable on the ſouth-eaſt, | 


it is fortified by art, having ſtakes drove 
into the ground, and caſtles on the ſhore ; the 
air is very healthful, and they have plenty cf 
hares, partridges, pheaſants, and ſea-towls, 
and other game, ſo that nothing but wood 
ſeems to be wanting, which is very ſcarce, 
I'GHTON (S.) a ſmall town in the Zaft- 
Riding of Yorkſhire, whoſe market is weekly 
on Weaneſday ; diſtant from Landon 147 
computed, and 181 meaſured miles. 

I'GTON (S.) in Cumberland, a ſmall town, 


| that has a mean market weekly on Tueſday ; 


diſtant from London 229 computed, and 289 


meaſured miles, 


VILD (A.) any thing that grows naturally 


without improvement or cultivation; alſo 


creature untamed or undiſciplined ; alſo } 


deſert, or uninhabited. 
ILD-CREATURE (s.) fuch as are net, or 
cannot be tamed, as the tyger, &c. 
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ed long in the crown, but in the 
alienated it to Henry de | 


WIN 
WILDERNESS (S.) a deſolate, uncultirated 
place, full of trees, Briars, thorns, &c. alfa 
a place in a large garden made fo artificially 
with trees and allies going in and out, that 
it is very difficult for a ſtranger to find his 
way out, | | 
WILDFIRE (S.) a compoſition in Gunnery, 

that burns till the whole is conſumed. | 

WILDNESS (S.) the nature of any thing that 

is unimproved,- untamed, untaught, or un- 

inhabited. 2 

WILE (S.) an artful, cunning trick, a ſhift, 
put off, or frandulent defign. 

WILFUL (A.) ſtubborn, obſtinate, unruly, 
reſolute, headſtrong, &c. 

WILL (S.) that faculty or operation of the 
ſoul or mind, whereby it determines to de 
this or that; alſo the laſt teſtament or diſ- 
poſition of a perſon's eſtate or effects, that 
is made parole or noncupative, which is by 
word of mouth, only in the preſence of 

three or more credible witneſſes, whereby 

goods and chattels may be given away; or in 

| writing, which latter only diſpoſes of lands 
as well as nf6veables. | 

WYLLING (A.) inclined, or diſpofed to do 
ſomething. 

WFLLINGNESS (S.) the inclination or ready 

. diſpoſition of mind, whereby we may ſhew 
our readineſs to do any thing, 

 WFLTON (S.) in Miltſpire, was formerly the 
ſhire-town, but now a place of little note; 
the market is weekly on Wedneſday ; it is 
a borough that ſends two members to par- 
liament; the fine ſeat of the earl of HBynbrabe 
is here; diſtant from London 72. cd puted, 
and 87 meaſured miles. | 

WILTSHIRE (S.) is an inland county, bor- 

dering upon Bertſpire and Hampſhire on the 
eaſt, — — on the ſouth, Somerſetſhire, 
and Glouceſterſhire, on the weſt and north; it 
is wholly in the dioceſs of Saliſtury; from 
north to ſouth is 39 miles long, about 30 
broad, and 140 in circumference ; it is di- 
vided into 29 hundreds, containing 2 3 mar- 
ket- towns, 304 pariſhes, and 27, 100 houſes ; 
it enjoys a ſweet air, and is both fertile and 
healthful ; the north part has hills and 
woods, the ſouth is more level for corn and 
graſs, and the middle contains the famous 
plain, called Saliſcury-Plain; it ſends 34 
| members to parliament, 

WUMBLE or GV'MBLET (S.) an inſtrument 
to bore holes with. 

 WYMONDHAM or WIVNDHAM (S.) a 
ſmall, mean town in Nerfolk, whoſe inhabi- 
tants, old and young, are generally.employ- 
ed in making wooden taps, ſpindles, ſpoons, 
and ſuch like mean wooden wares ; the mar- 
ket is weekly on Friday; diſtant from Lan- 
don 85 computed, and 100 meaſured miles, 

WIN (V.) to get the prize, or be a gainer at 
any ſport, play, or game, or to have the ad- 
vantage in a wager, &c, 


3 


— 


+ 


unn (S.) in Dorſetſhire, is a large, po- 
| | pulous 


WHITE-LFVERED (A.) pale-coloured thro? | 


anger, malice, &c, 
WHITE-MEA'TS: (S.) all ſuch as are of that 
colour, particularly chicken and veal. 
WHYTENTV.) to daub or ſmear over with 
paint, &c. of a white colour; alſo to bleach 
cloth, hair, &c, by often wetting it, and 
Jetting it lie in the open air to improve the 
natural colour of the fiax, &c. 
WHUITHER (Part.) to what part or place. 
WHITHERSOE VER (Part.) to any place 
whatever. 
WHI'TING (S.) the name of a very good eating 
fAlſh ; frequently big enough to ſatisfy a perſon 
for a meal, when dreſſed ; alſo chalk or 
lime burnt for the uſe of -plaiſterers to clean 
or waſh the walls of houſes with, &c. 
WHLTTISH (A.) inclining to a white colour. 
WHI'TLOW (S.) a painful ſwelling that ari- 
ſes at the end of peoples fingers, and fre- 
quently makes them loſe their nails, 
WHUVITSTER (S.) one whoſe buſineſs it is to 
whiten linen cloth, &c. 
WHITSU'/NDAY (S.) that Sunday or feſtival 
appointed by the church to commemorate 
the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the 
apoſtles ; in the Primitive Church, the new 
baptized perſons, or catechumems, uſed. to 
wear white garments. This feaſt is move- 


able, and ſometimes falls in May, and ſome- 


times in June; but is always exactly ſeven 
weeks after Eafter, | 

WHPFYTSUNTIDE (S.) thoſe days commonly 
called the Whitſun-holy-days. : 

WHUPTTLE (V.) to pare or cut away a ſtick 
by ve.y ſmall bits or ſhavings. Ei 
 WHVZZING (S.) a humming fort of noiſe, 
- ſuch as a bullet makes while flying in the 
air, or the extinguiſhing hot metal in water, 

WHO (S.) what perſon. 

WHOLE (A.) entire, without flaw, crack, or 
breach. | 
WHOLE or TOTAL (S.) the collection or 

total of all the parts of any thing. 

WHO LLV (Part.) altogether, quite, without 
ceaſing, & c. . 

WHO'LESOME (A.) conducive to health, good, 
perfect, ſound, without diſeaſes, &c. 

WHO'/MSOEVER (S.) any or every perſon, 

WHOOP (V.) to cry out, or call to, as ſhep- 
herds do to their ſheep, &c. N | 

WHORE (S.) a ſtrumpet, or baſe woman, 
one who proſtitutes her body to any perſon 
for gain; a harlot, &c. 

WHORE (V.) to commit the crime of whore- 
dom, to follow looſe women, to be inconti- 
nent, | 

WHO REDOM (S.) an unlawful familiarity 
between perſons of a different ſex. : 

WHO'RISH (A.) luftful, laſcivious, like to, 
or after the manner of a whore, 

WHO'REMONGER (S.) a trader in, or fol- 
lower of whores. ' 

WHUR (V.) to ſnarl or grow! like a dog, 

WHY (Part.) for what reaſon or cauſe, 


4 


WI. 
WICK (S.) the cotton, tow, 
put into the oil of a lamp, or incloſed in the 
tallow or wax of a candle, &c, | 
WVYCK AM (S.) commonly called High-1,. 
comb, or Chipperig-Wycomb, in Buckinglan. 
fire, is a large, beautiful town, conf 
of one great principal ſtreet, which bra 
out into many ſmall ones, full of good houſs 
and inns ; it has a good market week] on 
Friday; it is an incorporated borough 
governed by a mayor, recorder, aldermen 
Ke. diſtant from London 27 computed, all 
2 meaſured miles. 
WICKED (A.) profane, ungodly, 
debauched, &, _ 
WICKER (S.) a green twig of an oſier, &, 
that will bend very eaſily, &, - 
WICKET (S.) a little door in a large om 
through which a perſon may ſpeak to auth 
without opening the whole door, 
WVCKLIFFITES or WICKLI'FFIANS ($,) 
the followers of the opinions and doctrines 


ſting 


oppoſed the pope, &c. in England. 
WIYCKWARE (S.) in Glouceſterſhire, a ſmall 


verned by a mayor, who is ever after an al. 
derman; the market is weekly on Monday ; 
diſtant from Londen 85 computed, and 101 
meaſured miles, N 
WiVDDLE-WADDLE (V.) to ſwing from one 
ſide to another, as a perſon or creature moxes 
along. 
WIDE (A.) of a large extent or breadth, -' 
WVDEN (V.) to extend or ftretch out in 
breadth, 
WVGEON or WVGIN (S.) the name of a 
ſmall eatable bird; alſo a cant name for one 
that is eaſily impoſed upon. 
WVYDOW (S.) a woman that ſurvives, or out- 
lives her huſband. 
WYDOWER (S.) a man that out-lives hi 
wife, or is now fingle, who before was mar- 
ried, | 
WIDOWHOOD (S.) the fate or condition 
of a woman after her huſband is dead, is 
long as the lives fingle. | 
WIDTH (S.) the fame with br:adth ; which fee, 
WIELD (V.) te ſway, manage, handle, or 
command, 
WIE/LDY (A.) manageable, that may be ge- 
verned, or commanded, . 
WIFE (S.) a woman that is married, 
WIS (S.) a bun or cake made very ſpongy 
and light; alſo what is called a perriwig, at 
this time worn almoſt univerſally by men, 
whether rich or poor, 
WYGAN (s.) in Lancaſhire, a good town df 
well-builthouſes, fully inhabited, and is par- 
ticularly famous for its manufactures of co. 
verlids, rugs; blankets, and other forts af 
bedding, with which, and proviſions, there 
are two markets weekly on Monday and Fri- 
day; it is alſo noted for its pit-coal, on- 


works, and other manufactures ; it is ac 
, | poration 
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WIL 
30 verned by a mayor, recorder, 
Pn ones, and "ſands two burgeſles to 
parliament z diſtant from London 
atec, and 195 meaſured mites. 

WIGHT (S.) any man or woman living. 

WI GHT-ISLE (S.) in Hampſhire, is ſeparated 
from the continent but by a very ſmall and 
rapid channel; this iſland has ſeveral times 
ſuffered by the invaſions of the French; 
it continued long in the crown, but in the 
year 1442 Henry VI, alienated it to Henry de 
Beaucamp, firſt premier earl of England, and 
then duke of Naravict with a precedency of 
all other dukes but Norfolk, and laſtly crown- 
ed him king of the Ile of Wight, with his 
own hands ;, but this earl dying without male 
heirs, his regal title died with him, and the 
jordſhip of the ifle returned to the crown ; 


and as to its government, it is now ſubject to ; 
the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Mincbeſter in | 


eccleſiaſtical matters, and under the county 
of Southampton in civil affairs; but having 
caſtles and garriſons to defend it, the crown 


always appoints a governor peculiar to it, as 
a poſt of great honour, under whom are all | 


the governors of the caſtles and gariſons in 
the iſland, which is a ſort of elliptical frgwe, 
being from eaſt to weſt about 20 miles long, 
and about 12 miles over, in the middle ; it 
contains four market-towns, three of which 
ſend members to parliament ; it has alfo four 


caſtles, and 52 pariſhes, which are ſo well | 


peopled, that they can raiſe 4000 fighting- 
men; the iſland in general is well diſciplin'd, 


and divided into 11 bands, over each of which | 


is a captain, called alſo a centurion, and un- 
der him inferior officers, called vintons; 
there are ſeveral beacons in the iſle, where 
watch is continually kept to give notice of 
the approach of an enemy; it is encompaſſed 
round with rocks, eſpecially towards France, 
of which the moſt noted are the Shingles and 
the Needles in the weſt, the Brambles on the 
north, and the Mixton on the eaſt ; theſe 
rocks render it almoſt inacceſſible, and 
where it is approachable on the ſouth-eaſt, 
| it is fortified by art, having ſtakes drove 
into the ground, and caſtles on the ſhore ; the 
arr is very healthful, and they have plenty cf 
hares, partridges, pheaſants, and ſea-fowls, 


and other game, ſo that nothing but wood | 


ſeems to be wanting, which is very ſcarce, 
WIGHTON (S.) a ſmall town in the Zaff- 

Riding of Yorkſhire, whoſe market is weekly 

on Wedneſday; diſtant from Landon 147 
Computed, and 181 meaſured miles. 

I'GTON (S.) in Cumberland, a ſmall town, 

that has a mean market weekly on Tueſday ; 


diſtant from London 229 computed, and 289 


meaſured miles. 

WILD (A.) any thing that grows naturally 
without” improvement or cultivation; alſo 
any creature untamed or undiſciplined ; alſo 
deſert, or uninhabited. _ 

VL D-CREATURE (s.) ſuch as are net, or 
cannot be tamed, as the tyger, &c. 


by © 
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WPYLDERNESS (S.) a deſolate, uncultiratd 
place, full of trees, Briars, thorns, &c. alia 
a place in a large garden made fo artificially 
with trees and allies going in and out, that 
it is very difficult for a ſtranger to find his 
way out, | 
WVYLDFIRE (S.) a compoſition in Gunnery, 

that burns till the whole is conſumed. 

WVYLDNESS (S.) the nature of any thing that 
is unimproved, untamed, untaught, or un- 
inhabited. | 

'WILE (S.) an artful, cunning trick, a ſhift, 
put off, or frandulent defign, 

WILFUL (A.) ftubborn, obſtinate, unruly, 
reſolute, headſtrong, &c. | 

WILL (S.) that faculty or operation of the 

| ſoul or mind, whereby it determines to de 
this or that; alſo the laſt teſtament or diſ- 

poſition of a perſon's eſtate or effects, that 
is made parole or noncupative, which is by 
word of mouth, only in the preſence of 

three or more credible witneſſes, whereby 
goods and chattels may be given away; or in 
writing, which latter only diſpoſes of lands 
as well as moveables. 

WTLLING (A.) inclined, or diſpofed to do 
ſomething. 

WILLINGNESS (S.) the inclination or ready 

diſpoſition of mind, whereby we may ſhew 
our readineſs to do any thing, p: 
 WFLTON (S.) in Viliſpire, was formerly the 
ſhire-town, but now a place of little note; 
the market is weekly on Wedneſday ; it is 

a borough that ſends two members to par- 

lament ; the fine ſeat of the earl of Bynbrale 

is here; diſtant from London 72 coMfiputed, 
and 87 meaſured miles, 

WIL LTSHIRE (S.) is an inland county, bor- 
dering upon Berkſbire and Hampſhire on the 
eaſt, Dorſetſhire on the ſouth, Somerſetſhire, 
and Glouceſterſhire, on the weſt and north 3 it 
is wholly in the dioceſs of Saliſtary; from 
north to ſouth is 39 miles long, about 30 
broad, and 140 in circumference ; it is di- 
vided into 29 hundreds, containing 23 mar- 
ket- towns, 304 pariſhes, and 27, 100 houſes ; 
it enjoys a ſweet air, and is both fertile and 
healthful ; the north part has hills and 
woods, the ſouth is more level for corn and 
graſs, and the middle contains the famous 
plain, called Saliſcury-Plain; it ſends 34 
members to parliament. 

WI MBLE or GIMBLET (S.) an inſtrument 
to bore holes with. 

 WYMONDHAM or WIVNDHAM (S.) a 

ſmall, mean town in Norfolk, whoſe inhabi- 
tants, old and young, are generally.employ- 
ed in making wooden taps, ſpintles, ſpoons, 
and ſuch like mean wooden wares z the mar- 
ket is weekly on Friday; diftant from Lan- 
don 85 computed, and 100 meaſured miles. 

WIN (V.) to get the prize, or be a gainer at 
any ſport, play, or game, or to have the ad- 

| vantage in a wager, &c, 


WIN BURN (S.) in Dorſetſbire, is a large, po- 
| pulous 


WIN 


WIN 


pulous town,. ſeated at the foot . - 
but Tp t of an hill, | com 3 
Fla ee 6 vc ere Sm makers oc fm Wa opt 
+ 5 tan Av * 1 f a g 6 7 
| dane 2 82 computed, and 98 meaſured vo; Eby many eats members ry ben W 
WINCE or WINCH (V.) to d meaſured miles. 7 54 computed, and 97 | ſwift, | 
. kick with the hind f ; on purn, to | WIND (S.) the ai . WINGS 
WINCH (s er foot like an horſe, &c, Trak air put into a rapid motion. 

(S.) an inſtrument to put Minds or M. vs des of 
handle of a mill, jack, &c. 1 i OP the from one point a onſoons, ſuch as blow &c. anc 
it up when e 3 „Kc. in order to wind | WIND (V.) to! great while together. tonal £ 

; WI'NCHC OMB 2 Y to 3 round. to roll e 1 3 turn about any thing ines fo 
Jus ee bona . 5 eee ſituate Hunting, it is to 2 a ball or bottom ; andin _ a 
"> eb »o Hs town, whoſe mar- | WIND E cent the game as dogs do — 
of tobacco e . ſome plantations | the head of a ſhi 2 to draw or bring about times | 
off; diſtant 1 al ie but are now left | WII ND-BOUND {a ir accordir 
#7 meaſured miles. 72 computed, aud is hopped or 4 . 1 1 
R i . u 
n OS eee e ee 3 WINK (\ 
we . ee Suſſex by king Edzard I. WIND. F ALI. (S.) f ; dave 
older date, that 2 1 26 name, and of much | blown off the tr 50 poken of fruit that j or clean 
fuallowed up by > ſea EN page alſo any ee e re fully ripe; WINSLO 
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WIRKSWORTH or WO'RKSWOR TH (S.) 


WISACRE (S.) a fooliſh, filly, ignorant 


ꝰͤ 
WINGED (A.) ſometimes means furniſhed 
with, or having wings; and ſometimes 
ſwift, expeditious, &c. 8 
WINGS (S.) in Fortification, are the larger 
ſides of horn-works, crown-works, tenailles, 
c. and in civil Buildings, they are the addi- 


tional ſides of a palace, or other great build- | 


ings for the neceſſary offices; in Heraldry, 
they are borne without the body of the fowl, 


and are ſometimes borne double, and ſome- | 


times ſingle, being differently denominated, 
according as they are poſited, for when the 
tips are upwards they are ſaid to be elevated, 
when downwards inverted, &c. - . 
WINK (v.) to ſhut or almoſt cloſe the eyes. 
WINNOW (V.) to fan the corn, or ſeparate 
or cleanſe it from chaff, 7 
WINSLOW (S.) a ſmall town in Buckingham- 
ſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtant from Londen 38 computed, and 44 
meaſured miles. 235 a 
WINTER (S.) that ſeaſon of the year when 
the days are ſhorteſt and the weather coldeſt 
and wetteſt, c. „„ 
Winter Solſtice, in Aftronomy, is that time 
in the northern hemiſphere, when the ſun 
comes to, or touches the tropick of Capri- 
corn, which is about the 22d of December, 
when it is the ſhorteſt day. 8 
WINTER (V.) to ſtay, remain, dwell, or 
abide in a place during the winter. | 
WIPE (V.) to ſweep or rub off duſt, &c. from 
glaſs, fine tables, &c. alſo to cheat or carry 
off a confide:able booty, to break a perſon, 
or win all his money in gaming; alſo to 
give a perſon a ſmart or ſevere rub, to taunt, 
gibe, jeer, or banter. | | 
WIRE (S.) various ſorts of metals drawn 
thro? irons bored with holes of various ſizes, 
in order to make it fit for different uſes. 
WIREDRAW (V.) to draw or pull wire thro? 
different ſized holes to fit it for various pur- 
poſes ; alſo, to decoy a perſon, or draw him 
unperceived into ſtreights or difficulties ; alſo 
to pump or get ſecrets out of him. 
WIRES (S.) in Gardening, are the long threads 
which run from ſtrawberries, &c. and root in 
the ground and ſo propagate other plants. 


in Derbyſhire, is a large well-trequented 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday, 
chiefly for lead, which is brought hither in 
great quantities; here is held the bar-moat- 
court, in which are decided all diſputes re- 
lating to mines, &c. diſtant from London 107 
computed, and 118 meaſured miles. 


perſon, | 

WISBICH (s.) in Cambridgeſhire, ſituate in 
the utmoſt northern border of the II. of Ely, 
and is the beſt trading-town in the whole 
ile, having the conveniency of water-car- 
nage to London, whither it ſends 52,500 
quarters of oats, 1000 tons of oil, and a- 
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were deſtroyed by a violent inundation of 
| the ſea; the preſent town is well built, and 
has a good publick hall; it has a plentiful 
market weekly on Saturday; from hence 
the whole iſland and the greateſt part of 
the whole county, is ſupplied with all ſorts 
of commodities ; diſtant from Londen 75 
computed, and 88 meaſured miles. 
WI SDOM (S.) the reſult of the moſt mature 
and judicious thinking and obſervation. -.- 
WISE (A.) diſcreet, prudent, ſedate, thought- 
ful, judicious, cautious, &. 2 
WISH (V.) to deſire, crave, or long for afi 
thing. = 


ay, &c. ht 
WISTON (S.) a ſmall corporate town in 
Pembrokeſhire, South Ir ales, governed by a 
mayor and bailifts, and ſtrengthened with a. 
caſtle, now the habitation of a private gen- 
tleman ; the market is weekly on Wedneſ-, 
day; diſtant from London. 173 computed, 
and 191 meaſured miles. 5 


capacity, and which is ſhewn by the quick 


queſtions that are put to him. 
WITCH (S.) a woman that uſes ſome unlaw- 
ful means to influence others, or that is ſup- 
poſed to have familiar converſation with 
ſome evil ſpirit, who tells her what will 
come to paſs before it actually happens. 


influencing others, or of foretelling future 
events without divine inſpiration, 

WITH (Part.) in company or conjunction with 
ſome other perſon or thing. 

WITHA'L (Part.) over and above, beſides. 

WITHAM (S.) in Ehex, is a neat, pleaſant, 
and well ſituated, country-town, having in 
and near it abundance of fine ſeats; it is a 


great thorough-fare to Holland, and the fur- 


is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 

23 computed, and 37 meaſured miles, 
WITHDRAW (V.) to retire, draw back, 

with-hold, or diſcontinue, 


-hrivel up, or loſe its fragrancy, verdure, &c. 
the ſhoulder-bones towards the upper part. 


WITH-HO'LD (V.) to keep back, to pre- 
vent, or hinder from doing ſomething. 


WITHIN (Part.) in a certain place, diſtance, 


* 


or compaſs. 
WITHOU'T (Part.) on the out- ſide of a 
houſe, &c. alſo not having the aſſiſtance of 
another. | 
WITHSTA/ND (V.) to oppoſe or ſet one's 
ſelf againſt any thing. ; Pa 
WVTNESS (S.) one who gives his CO 
in, about, or concerning any matter or at- 
fair in diſpute, | 
WI TNESS (V.) to ſubſcribe to a deed, &c. to 


bout 8000 firkins of butter annually ; in the 
13th century this town, and the caſtle, &c, 


— 


prove the execution; alſo to ſay what one 
K k k kaows 


WISP (S.) a ſmall bundle or handful of 


WIT (S.) the genius, diſpoſition, or natural 


or flow anſwers that a perſon makes to ſuch. 


WITCHCRAFT (S.) the art or power of 


— 


ther parts of E//:x and Suffolk ; its market 


WVTHER (V.) to fade, die away, grow dry, 
WYTHERS (S.) in a Herſe, is the joining of 


knows about any matter in diſpute in a 
court of judicature. | 


WHITNEY (S.) in Oxford{bire, a long, ſcrag- } 


gling town, inhabited by abundance of poor 
wool-ſpinners, who work for the clothiers in 
and near this place; here is a large manu- 
factory of blankets, rugs, &c. the market is 


weekly on Thurſday; here is a good free | 


ſchool, and fine library; diſtant from London 
54 computed, and 64 meaſured miles. 
WHTTY (A.) tharp, poignant, pleaſant, full 
of, or ready at giving anſwers, &c. 
WYVELSCOMB (S.) in Somerſetfpire, 


puted, and 154 meaſured miles. 
WI Z ARD (S.) a man that pretends to be a 
conjurer, ſorcerer, or to have dealings with 
the devil, &c. 
WO (S.) ſorrow, affliction, trouble, grief, mi- 
ſery, &c. f 
WOAD (S.] a weed or herb uſed. by the Dyers 
in making or preparing. to receive a blue. co- 
Jour ; with the juice of this herb the ancient 
* Britons are reported to paint their ſkins with 
frightful figures or repreſentations. 
O DEN (S.) an idol worſhipped by the an- 
cient Saxons, as the chief, firſt, or great 
god; and accordingly they offered him hu- 
man ſacrifices, as the moſt honourable. and 
valuable. Wedneſday, or the fourth day of 
the week, takes its. name from his being 
- worſhipped then. 
WO TUI A.) ſorrow ful, diſmal, piteous, that 
is full of miſery, &c. | 


WoL (S.) a fierce creature abiding in foreſts, | 


an enemy to cattle, eſpecially of the ſmaller 
ſize, ravenous, 
quick-ſcented, whoſe head is ſomewhat ſqua- 
riſh, and bis hair inclined to grey, of a very 
devouring ef voracious nature; there: are 
many. forts. of them; as, the: morning <volf, 
that lives only on carrion; tho bare oof, that 
JIives upon the prey he catches by his ſwift- 
neſs; the deer *volf, which ſome. confound 
with the lynx, and others with the wild cat; 
it is ſaid that dogs carried from Eurgpe inte 
 News-Spain.have degenerated into wolves, 


WO'LFISH of WO'LVISH (A.) fierce, rave- 
: 


nous, or like to a wolf. 
WO'LVERHAMPTUON (S.) in Staffordſhire, a 


very ancient town, and at preſent is ſituate 


upon a high ground or hill, confiſting of ſe- 
veral ſtreets well paved, built, and inhabited, 
Where ariſe four weak ſprings of different 
qualities, which is the only water they have 
to ſupply. the whole town, which is very 


large and populous ; theſe wells go by the |. 


mes of Pudding-Well, Horſes Well, Waſp 
25 Well, and Meat-Well 5 the e 


lock-making is carried on bere to a very 


t perfection; the market is weelcly very 


rge on Wedneſday ; diſtant from Londen 


$ computed, and 117 meaſured miles. 


WO O 


"WO'MANISH (A.) foft, delicate, nice, te; 


N 
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; 
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a mean, | 
tho? ancient town, whoſe market is weekly | 
on Tueſday ;. diſtant from London 228 com- 


j 


greedy, erafty, exceeding | 


der, like to, or after the manner of à wo. 
man; alſo deſirous of, or longing after wo. 


men. 
WO'MANLY (Part.) gravely, diſcreetly, like 
om that knows the affairs of families 
and how to behave and eatry herſelf 1 
occaſions. 2 2 805 
WOMB (S.) that part of a woman's belly 
called the abdomen, divided into the bot- 
tom, the neck, and the ſheath ; it has two 
broad ligaments, and two round, is of ; 
nervous and fibrous ſubſtance, and of gif. 
ferent thickneſs, according to the age and 
going with child; from a cavity in the bot. 


it 2 qa gut _ bekindꝭ it ; it contains 

e child or young till it is fully perfected 

der i. N 

WONDER (S.) ſomething ſtrange or uricom- 
_ 5 alſo an admiration or ſurprize at ary 

ing. Z 

WO'NDER (V.) to admire or be furrized 
8 the ſtrangeneſs or uncommonneſs of any 
thing. 

WO/NDERMENT (S.) wondering, a beiig 
ſarprized, c. 


WONT (S.) the cuſtoms, uſe or habit of ſay. 


ing or doing any thing. 


to, or petition for any thing. 

WOO BURN or WO'BURN (S.) in Bedferd- 
fire, was a. few years ago almoſt demelifh. 
ed by fire, but as it is moſt of it a part of 
the duke of rd's effate, it has been 
handſomely rebuilt, aud a fine commodious 
market-place, erected entirely at the duke's 


that family, called Mooburn-Aböty, before 


yatch of between 30 and 40 tons burden, 
and ſeveral ſmaller pleaſure- boats; the mar- 
ket is weekly en Friday, eſpecially for but- 
ter and e 
puted, and 44; meaſured miles. 
WOOD (S.) the: thick,. ſolid part of a tree, 
whiet: when large is called timber, &c, 
WOODBRIDGE (S.) in Sufſold, a large town, 
neſday, ſituate on the river Dcber, about fit 
miles diſtant from the ſea, which being na- 
vigable quite up to the town, enables the in · 
habitants to carry on a large trade by ſea to 


here with vigour the old houſes: are low, 


but the new ones handſomely built-in the, 


modern manner; the chief ſtreets are u 
paved; it hath four or five docks ſor building 
ſhips; the quarter ſeſſions are uſually held 


purpoſe in the middle of the market- place; 
the keys and warehouſes for all ſorts of met- 


* 


MAN (S.) the female fart ef the human 
75 9 5, p a 0 


chandize-are very conmed ious; ner 


tom the courſes flow, and conception and 
generation are made, the bladder is before 


WOO (v.) to court, ſollicit, deſire, make lore 


expence ; here it alſd à large, noble ſeat of 
which is ſo large a. canal, as to admit a fine 


e3 diſtant from London 37 come 


whoſe market-is weekly, very large, on Wel · 


Holland, Lommom, &c, Sack- cloth, refining | 
ſalt, and other manufuctur ies are carried on 


here in a handſome apartment built for that 
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London 64 computed, and 75 meaſured miles, 


WOO DEN (A.)] any thing made of wood; 
alſo any thing done bungling 7. 
WOO'DMONGER (S.) a perſon that ſeils 
billetting for fires, &c, alſo that deals in 


Wo0O'DSTOCK ($.) in Oxfordfoire, was for- 
merly very famous for its fine 7 * and 
park, that many of the kings of England 
both before and after the conqueſt,” uſed to 
make it their ſummer refidence ; Henry I, 
not only beautified and increaſed the buildings 
of the palace, but alſo built a ſtone wall a- 
bout the park, which was not furniſhed with 
deer, but lions, tygers, panthers, &c. it is 
now alienated from the crown, and confer- 


red upon the family of the Churchills, as 2 


reward for the extraordinary ſervices of that 
fucceſsful general Fobn late duke of Maribo. 
rough, for whe is built a moſt magnificent 
palace, near which is a bridge or ryalto o. 
one arch, of a prodigious diameter, and coi 


20,0001, gardens that occupy 100 acres ol | 


ground, offices ſufficient for a family of 300 
perſons, out-houſes fit for the lodgings of a 
r&iment of guards, a fine chapel, the aye- 
nues, ſalons, galleries and apartments, ex- 
travagantly magnificent, the ſtair- caſe, ſta- 
tues, paintings and furniture, and particu- 
larly the hangings of tapeſtry work, ſurprize 
erery one that ſees them, in which are 
wove the principal battles of the duke. The 
town is a ſmall, neat corporation, governed 
by a mayor, four aldermen, and ſends two 
members to parliament z the ftreets are well 
paved; it was made a ſtaple for wool by 
queen Elixabeth; the market is weekly on 
Tueſday z diſtant from London 52 computed, 
and 60 meaſured miles. : | 
WOO'DY (A.) a place full of trees, or any 
thing that taſtes like wood, , 


WWOO'ER (s.) a ſweetheart, courtier, or lover. 


WOOF (S.) that which is thrown acroſs the 
warp to make the ſtuff, ſilk, cloth, &c. bind 
ſtrongly and firmly together. 

WOO'ING (S.) courting, ſolliciting, defiring 
making love, or addreſſing one's ſelf to any 

. perſon, | 

WOOL (S.) commonly means that fort of ſoft 
hair or ſhag that grows upon the backs ard 


tails of ſheep, though there are other ſorts | 


that are thus called, as cotton, filk, &c. 
WOO'LLEN (A.) any thing made or compo- 
ſed of wool, 1 : 
WOO'LLY (A.) oft, warm, mixed with, like 
to, or full of wool. 
WOO'LSTAPLE (S.) any particular place ap- 
„ pointed for the publick ſale of wool. 
OOLWICH (S.) in Kent, of late years is 
much increaſed, by reaſon of the docks and 
yards belonging to the crown, where are built 


and repaired many noble ſhips of war; the | 


mortars and great guns are caſt here, and 
| krge. quantities of cordage are made, &c. the 
mer Thames being very deep and wide here 
readers it a very proper place for theſe pare 
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WO/RCESTER (S. 


ving a paſſage thro the camp or gariſon 


wor 


poles ; the 2th & de. 2 Fs, * 
| Ciſtant from Landon 7. computed, ' and g 


WOO'/STED or WO'RSTED 60 a particuſsr h 


ſort of thread ſpun out of wool, whic::. 
when applied to the knitting of ſtockings; 
has ſometimes twe, three, or four threads 
doubled together, 


WOO/TON-BASSE® (S.) in Wikio, a 


mayor. and borough town, that tends two 


burgeſſes to parliament; the market is 
wank on Thurſday ; diſtant from | pu 
66 computed, and 78 meaſured miles. 
STER 1 a city in Worceſterſhire, 
2 biſhop's ſee, delightfully ſeated on ,the 
eaſtern banks of the Severz, over which 
it has a fine ſtone bridge; it is à very ancient 
and fine city; though it has been more than 
once burnt down; the caſtle is now demo- 
liſhed ; it is at preſent governed by a mayor, 
fix alder men, a ſheriff, 48 common coun- 
cil men; a recorder, &c. it ſends two.mem- 
bers to, parliament ; it is a county of itſelf, 


divided into ſeven. wards, in which are 12 


pariſh-churches, beſides the cathedral ; here 

the woollen manufacture is carried on 40 
the greateſt perfection; it has weekly three 

markets, wiz, on Wedneſday; Friday; and 
Saturday; diſtant from London 86 compute, 

and 112 meaſured miles, 5 


WO'RCESTERSHIRE (S.) is bounded. on che 


eaſt by Warwickſvire, on the ſouth by Su- 
ceſterſpire, on the weſt by Hereford F? 
hropſpire, and on the north by Seaford 


ſore, it contains five hundreds, in Which 


are one city, and 10 other market-towns, 
152 pariſhes, and 20,650 houſes; it is 230 
miles in circumference, and is of a triangu- 
lar form; it has a ſweet and temperate air; 


and fertile ſoil, interſperſed with hills, and 


well clothed with woods; it ſends g mem- 
bers to parliament. 


WORD (S.) an incelligible ſound that is pro- 


nounced by the human ſpecies, in order to 
declare the ſentiments of Ws meu 
Army, it is the token or ſignal given every 
nicht by the general of an army, or the go 
vernor of a garriſon, &c. to prevent, any of 


- 


the enemies, or their party or adherents ha- 


get or give information, &c. in Scripture 
ſometimes means Jeſus Ciniſt the : 
of God the Father, the ſecond Per 
bleſſed Trinity; fometimes it ſtan 
internal inſpiration of the prophets, 
ſometimes for the decl or p 

of the apoſtles, or regular miniſtry of hy 
church; and ſometimes the power or autho 
rity in the command of a king, general, &c. 


only 
» <4: 


WORK (S.) any thing that a perſon follows a 


a trade or calling for a livelihood, g. alſo 


the real and earneſt taking of pains upon ay 


occaſion whatever; alſo any thing dogg, as # 
book writ, a houſe built, Ec, alio alf forts of 
labour or pains taking, whether mechanically 
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WOR 


at ſome trade, Ke. or ſtudiouſiy in languages, 


arts, ſciences, c. | : 

WORK (v.) to labour earneſtly or induſtri- 

.  oufly, to ſtrive or endeavour hongftly to get 
| livelihood ; alſo to ferment, as liquor does 
after being brewed. | 

WORKING (S.) labouring, ſtriving, endea- 

vouring to do ſometbing; alſo fermenting 

like new beer, wine, cyder, &c. 

WO'RKMAN (S.) any perſon that does buſi- 
neſs or work; and emphatically means a cu- 

rious or ingenious artiſt, or one ſkilled in 

the buſineſs he undertakes. ; 

WO'RKMANLIKE (A.) correct, juſt, well, 

artificial, compleat, handſome, &c. 

WO/REMANSHIP (S.) the actual doing or 
performing any thing, the making or form- 
ing any thing. 

WORKS (S.) in Fortification, is all thoſe ne- 

ceſſary buildings for batteries, &c, in or a- 
bout any place for its defence, : 

WO'RKSOP (S.) in Nottinghamſhire, is a ver 

ancient town, though at preſent but ſmall, 
yet its market is weekly, pretty good, on 
Wedneſday, principally noted for 1:s large 
quantity of malt and liquorice; diftant from 
London 110 computed, and 133 meaſured 
miles, | be 

WORLD (S.) ſometimes means the univerſe, 
or the whole ſyſtem of created beings, men, 
angels, and things; ſometimes only this 

globe of earth and water; ſometimes the 
vulgar and common people; and ſometimes 
the things of this preſent life only. | 

WO'REDLING (S.) a covetous or worldly- 

minded perſon,” man or woman. 

WO RLDLVorWORLDLY-MINDED (A.) 
covetous, deſirous of the riches and good 
things of this life. 

WORM (S.) a creeping inſect, of which there 

are many various ſorts that breed in the 

earth, in human bodies, vegetables, &c. alſo 
a pewter pipe of a ſpiral form; that is put 

into a tub of water, in order for the vapours 
that ariſe in diſtilling ſpirits to cool and 
thicken. 

WORM (V.) to take out worms from a dog, 
&c. alſo to wheedle a perſon out of ſome- 


thing of value for nothing, or a trifle; to cir- | 


cumvent or injure a perſon, &c. 
WO'RM-EATEN (A.) old wood, plants, &c. 
that are eaten up or through by the worms, 
WO RMWOOD or WO'RMSEED (S.) a bit- 

ter plant, and its ſeed, uſed phyſically for ſe- 
veral purpoſes, particularly againſt worms. 
WO RR (V.) to torment, perplex, teaze, &c, 
alſo to tear in pieces like a wild creature, 
WORSE (A.) in a tate or condition beneath, 
more dangerous, or difadvantageous than 
another, | | 
WORSHIP (V.) to pay divine adoration to 
- thezAlmighty, or to ſome idol; alſo to ſub- 
*-mitto; or honour another.. | 
WORSHIP (S.) adoration ;. alfo a title of ho- 
- Nour given ts the juſtices of peace, & c. 
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WRA 
WO'RSHIPFUL (A.) honourable 
reſpect, &c. 8 | | : Gelerying 
WORST (A.) the greateſt degree of badneſt 

meanneſs, dangerouſneſs, &c, ans 
WO/RSTED (S.) a ſmall town in Nfl 
where that woolen manufacture called aur. 
ted, uſed to knit and weave ſtockings, and 
many ſorts of light ſtuffs were originally made 
and brought to perfection; the market is 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Londen 95 
computed, and 118 meaſured miles. 8 
WORT (S.) new drink juſt brewed, before 
8 _ been fermented, or worked; alſo an 
erb. 


| WORTH (S.) the value, price, merit, or de- 


ſert of any thing. 

WO'RTHLESS (A.) that is of no value, 
mean, deſerving nothing ; alſo wicked, baſe, 
diſhonourable, &c. ; 

WO'/RTHY (A.) honourable, deſerving, that 
does what becomes his ſtation, &c. 

WOT (V.) to know, > 

WO'TTON-UNDER-EDGE (S.) in Cha- 
n a pretty town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Friday ; the chief magiſtrate is 
called a mayor, who is annually choſen 2s 
the conrt-leet of the earl of Berkley, and 
every perſon ſo choſen is efteemed an alder- 
man every after; it is ſeated on aipleafant 
fruitful riſing ground, and the pariſh is 12 
miles in circumference, filled with the ma- 
nufactures of the woollen goods, eſpecially 
of the clothing trade; diſtant from Lordi 
$3 computed, and 99 meaſured miles. 

WOULD (V.) in Shipping, is to wind ropes 
round the maſt or yard after pieces of tin- 
ber have been nailed on them to ſtrengthen 
them; alſo to deſire, wiſh, or long for, 

WOUND (V.) to hurt, maim, cut, or injure 
one in his perſon or reputation. | 

'WOUND (S.) a cutting or piercing the fleſh, 
$c. thereby cauſing the continuity of the 
parts to be diſſolved, and the blood to iffie 
Ec. | 

WOUND. (A.) rolled round ſomething, cr 
made up into a ball or bundle, &c, 

| WOU!NNDY (A.) very big, great, large. 

WRACK or WRECK (s.) the periſhing of 
ſhip at ſea, together with all the living creas 
tures in it, 

WRACK or WRECK (v.) to diſtreſs a per. 
on, or overload him with taxes, corpor 
puniſhments, &c. x - 

WRA NGLE (V.) to brawl, make a noiſe 
diſpute, quarrel, &c, 1 

WRAP (V.) to encloſe one thing in another 
or to fold up any thing, &c. alſo to h) 
wind about, 

WRA/PPED or WRAPT (A.) infoldes, it 
cloſed, or wound about ſomething, &c. 

WRA'PPER (S.) a coarſe cloth in which fine 

linen, filks, muſlins, &c. are commonly h 

cloſed in order te keep them from the ac 
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WRATH (S.) great anger, fury, madneſs, 
diſpleaſure, indignation, xc. g 
WRA!THFUL (A.) very angry, much diſ- 
leaſed, full of reſentment or indignation. 
WREAK (V.) to vent or diſcharge, as to 
ſweat, ſmoak, or ſteam through heat; to 
revenge one's ſelf, or diſcharge one's whole 
anger, &c. upon a perſon. 
WREA'KING (S.) ſteaming, ſmoaking, 
venting, or diſcharging. 


WREATH (S.) a garland or crown of flow- | 


ers, herbs, leaves, &c. in Heraldry, the re- 
preſentation of a roll of fine linen or filk 
coloured like the eſcutcheon, agd placed be- 
tween the helmet and the creſt, to ſupport 

the creſt ; alſo what perſons cover their 
heads with, who carry large burdens. upon 
them, We 

WREATH (V.) to twiſt or bind up into a 
bundle, to twine or make up into a crown 
or head-band,: &c. | 

WREN (S.) a very ſmall bird; alſo the ſur- 
name of a man. 4 

WRENCH (S.) a ſudden ſprain or ſtrain, oc- 

caſioned by lifting too great a weight, &c. 

WRENCHED (A.) wrung, or forced open, 
diſtorted, or diſlocated by violence. 

WREST (V.) to pervert or turn words to a 


wrong fenſe or meaning; to extort from or | 


force a perſon to do what is contrary to his 
incli nations. | * 
WRE'SFLE (V.) to ſtrive or contend with a 
perſon for victory, to practiſe the art of 
ewreſtling or managing the legs, &c. 
WRE'STLER. (S.) one who contends, ftrives 
with, or throws down another by an artful 
management of his legs. 5 


WRE'STLING (S.) the art of managing the 


legs, &c. ſo as to throw one's opponent to 
the ground without beating, ſtriking, or 
kicking him, much practiſed by the ancients, 
at their public ſhews; alſo any earneſt con- 
teſt or. oppoſition. £ n 
WRETCH (S.) a miſerable, diſtreſſed, or un- 
happy perſon. . | | 
WRE'TCHED (A.) unfortunate, miſerable, 
diſtreſſed, unhappy, &c, 
WRE'XHAM (S.) in Denbighſhire, North- 
Maes, is a large, well-built, populous 
town, that beſides the great church has two 
large meeting-houſes; it has weekly two 
markets, vis, Monday and Thurſday, . at 
which great quantities of flannels, which is 
the manufacture of this and the adjacent 
parts, are bought up by the factors for Lon- 
don; diſtant from London 138 computed, anc 
167 meaſured miles. „ 
WRI'GGLING (S.) turning this way and that 
way, to get along, like a ſnake or eel, '&e. 
alſo endeavouring to get off from, or avoid 
the obligation of a contract; alſo the ſcrew- 


ing or inſinuating one's ſelf into another 


perſon's favour. 


WRIGHT (s.) a mechanick or artificer that 
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| WRVGCHTS CHART, commonly Dalles 
MERCA'TOR'S CHART (S.) a curious 
invention to find the latitude, longitude and 


place that a ſhip is in upon a plain that has 
the meridians drawn by right lines that are 
parallel to one another, and all the parallels 
of longitude expreſſed in the ſame manuer. 
WRING (V.) to twiſt or ſqueeze hard toge- 
ther, to pinch or gripe, to put to much 
. pain, &c, ; | 
WRINGING (S.) twiſting or ſqueezing hard 
together, alſo pinching or griping, & c. 
WRUVNEKLE (V.) to creaſe, plait, or fold 
cloth, filk, paper, cc. | 
WRUNKLE (S.) a creaſe, plait, or fold in 
cloth, filk, paper, &c. alſo thoſe furrows 
that naturally grow in the foreheads of men, 
and other creatures advanced in years, or 
grown old, c, Nö e 
WRINTON (S.) in Scmerſerſpire, a pretty 
good town among the Mendip-Hills, that 
has a very good market weekly on Tueſ- 


and 125 meaſured miles. | 

WRIST (S.) the loweſt or ſmalleſt part of the 
arm that immediately adjoins to the hand. 
WRVSTBAND (S.) the broad fillet at the 
bottom of a ſhirt ſleeye, &c. wherein all 
the plaits are ſewn or inſerted,  &c. and 
which buttons round the wriſt, cke. 
WRIT (S.) a formal letter of the king, of 
the liberties, &c. in a parchment ſealed with 


ſter or other ſubject at their ſuit, or at the 
ſuit or plaint of another, commanding, or 
authorizing ſomething therein contained to 
be done, for the cauſe-briefly therein ex- 
preſſed, which is to be diſcuſſed in ſome 
courts according to law: Writs are of three 
ſorts; original, which are moſt commonly 
of courſe, and therefore are of a ſet form; 
Judicial, which are Vr the execution of judg- 
ment; magiſterial, which vary in form ac- 
cording to the matter, ; 
WRITE (V.) to expreſs the ſentiment of 
one's mind in or by writing. . 
WRITER (S.) an author or compoſer cf 
books, poems, &c. alſo any perſon that per- 
forms the manual operation of writing, _ 
WRITING (S.) the art of expreſſing the ſenti- 
ments of our minds in ſome proper or known 
letter of chaace.. | 
WRONG (S.) injury, injuſtice, hurt, da- 
mage, &. a : 
WRONG (V.) to defraud, cheat, or do in- 
juſtice to another. 8 
WRONG (A.) talſe, untrue, not right, &c. 
like a ſum caſt up to more or leſs than it 
cught to be, 1 
WRONGFVL (A.) unjuft, hurtful, injuri- 
ous, prejudicial, &c. 3 
WROTE (A.) expreſſed by a pen, &c, in 
words, letters, or characters. 5 


Works in wood, as a mill. aurigbt, ſbi p- 
voright, Cc. 8 f " F 25 
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WROTH (S.) anger, diſpleaſure, fury, &c. 
Ek; © WROTHAM 


diſtance of one place from another, or the 


day; diſtant from London 103 computed, 


a ſeal directed to ſome judge, officer, mini- 


* „ 


o 


a ſmall town, whoſe market is weekly on 
. Tueſday ; diſtant from London 19 computed, 
and 25 meaſured miles, * © 
. WROUGHT (A.) done, made, worked; alſo 
embelliſhed with various ornaments. © 
WRUNG (A.) -ſqueezed, griped, pinched, 
- twiſted, &c. 1 
WR (A.) put uneven, or on one fide more 
than another, not ftraight, ce. 


WRO'THAM of WO'RTHAM (S.) is Ker, | 


WYCHE or WICH (S.) a fpring or place | 


where ſalt grows, or is made, from whence 
many places take their names, as Saltwich, 
Nantwich, SS. 5 
WV DRAUGH (S.) a common ſewer, drain 
or ſink to carry off or receive the waſte wa- 
ter, &c, of a houſe, ſtreet, or town, 
WYE (S.) in Kerr, ſituate on the river Stozuer, 
over which is a bridge, has for a long time 
been a place of good account; its market is 
weekly on Thurſday ;- diſtant from Londbn 
49 computed, and 57 meaſured miles. 
WYIVER (S.) an imaginary creature, repre- 
ſented by the heralds as a flying ſerpent, 


X. 


"FUHIS letter has the power, ſound, or 
| force of a double ' conſonant, is reck- 
oned the 22d letter of our alphabet, and 
generally in the beginning of words, ſounds 
like z, in the middle like cs, -&c, When a- 
lone, thus, X, it ſtands for the number 103 
thus, T, 10, co. „ 


and is become a pagod. 


XE NIA (S.) preſents, gi ts, or tokens that 
one friend or acquaintance uſed to ſen 
give, or beſtow upon another, to refreſh or 


reoew their oll acquaintance or friendibiy ; 


OY 
YAR 
alſo preſents or gifts made to kings, paws. 
pots Sc. at a certain time, for The aw 
nuance of their favour or protection, gr the 
grant of ſome new privilege. 
1 (S.) => name of a medicine 
proper for or againſt the breakings 
| the beat'or chin, © = We 
XERA'SIA (S.) an imperfection in the hairs 
that occaſions them not to come to their 
full growth, but look and feel like down 
ſprinkled with duſt, a ſort of baldneſs, de- 
fe&t or want of hair. = 
XEROPHA'GIA (S.) certain faſt days in the 
firſt ages of the church, on which was eaten 
nothing but bread and falt, and they only 
drank water, which was obſerved the fix 
days of the Paffion or Holy Week, not by 
command and obligation of the church's 
authority, but the choice and devotion of the 
more religious Chriſtians. 
XERO'PHTHALMY (S.) a dry blearedneſs 
of the eyes, that occafions them to look red 
and ſore, attended with itching, but without 
any dropping or ſwelling. 8 
XE ROTES (S.) a thin and dry habit or con. 
Wn of body, © 
XIVPHIAS (S.) in Afronomy, 2 comet that 
appears ſhaped like x 5 GREG 
XVPHOIDES (S.) that cartilage or griſtle that 
1 the breaſt- bone, formed like a 
ſword, &c. : 
XY'STER (S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument, uſed 
to ſcrape the bones with, : 
XY'STOS (S.) a precious ſtone brought from 
India of the jaſper fort or kind; alſo a 
large portico or place where the Greeks wreſt- 
lers exerciſed themſelyey in the v inter- time, 
like our bs. 


; Y. 


HIS letter is the 234 in our alphabet, 

and is ſometimes uſed as a vowel, and 
ſometimes as a conſonant ; it was borrowed 
from the Greek language, and has its true 
uſe in words derived from thence, tho it 1s 
now generally uſed at the enc of words of 
other originals, that terminate with 7s, 25 
was the old cuſtom of the Erg/i/h in moſt 
words, as thie, now thy, fie, now fly, Ge. 
When it begins words or ſyllables, and 1s 


rather a Gpthong, as ſupplying the place 
or room of two yowels, v5 


YARD (S.] ſorpgtimes mean s a long meaſure 
filk, tapes 
2 . 
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YAR 
cloths here in England; ſometimes it mean: 
an open lace ar piece of ground before or 
behind a houſe for the uſe and convenience 
thereof; ſometimes it means thoſe beams 
of timber that are fitted athwart the ſeveral 
maſts of a ſhip wich the fails faſtened to them 
to be hoiſted up or let down as occaſion re- 
quires 3 and ſometimes it means a man 
privy member, 5 | 
YA'RD-ARM (S.) in a"Sh7p, is that half the 
yard that is on eithet fide the paſt, when 
it lies athwart the ſhip; | 
YA'/RD LAND (S.) a certain proportion 6 
ground, the quantity whereof vaties in dif- 
ferent counties; in ſome it is but 10 acres. 
in others 15, in others, 20, 24, 30, or 40. 
YA'RMOUTH (S.) in Nofo/k, is a ſea- port 
and borough town, and an antient membe 
of the Cinque Ports ; it is ſituate on a penin- 
fula, having the Tare on the weft, over 
f which is a draw- bridge, and the fea on th: 
d ſouth and eaſt, and the continent on the 
t north; it is alſo defended with very ſtronę 
and ſtately walls, Which with the river 
compoſe an oblong figure; the river re 
ceiving many ſmall rivers, forms a fine 
t haven, both large, deep, and fafe, for ſhip 
of any burden; the ſhips ride here fo cloſe 
together, that their heads being faſtenec 
to the ſhore, they go croſs the ſtream with 


ther you may walk from ſhip to ſhip al) 
along the ſide of the wharf, where is buil. 
the cuſtom-houſe and town-houſe, which 
are fine piles of buildings, and alſo man; 
magnificent houſes of private merchants; 
it is here in the herring-ſeaſon that incred;- 


ported, which with the colliers, and othe 
merchandize, renders this a place of extra. 
ordinary ſea-trade, and the inhabitants rich 
here is one of the fineſt market places j1, 


tent of the town being but ſmall, the ftreet: 
are exactly ftraight from north to ſouth. 
will lanes called rows croſſing them from 


lar built town in England; they have par- 
ticular and very extenfive privileges, by 
which they can try, condemn, and execute 
in particular caſes, without waiting for : 
warrant from above; it is ſo well governed. 


exaCtneſs than any where in England be- 
ſides, ſo that plays, aſſemblies of gaiety, 
and gaming, meet but with little encourage- 


has been but lately built, and is yery neat ; 
it is governed by two bailiffs and a recorder, 
who are juſtices of the peace, aldermen, 
and common- council, &c. it ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament; diſtant from Londen 92 


their bolt-ſprits, that for half a mile toge 


ble quantities of that fiſh are caught and ex- 


Englard, plentifully ſerved with all manner 
of proviſions weekly on Saturday; the ex | 


eaſt to weſt, which renders it the moſt regu | 


that the ſabbath is obſerved here with more 


ment; there are now in it two churches ;| 
the old one has ſo high a ſteeple, that it] 
ſerves the ſailors for a land mark; the other | 


A * * 
1 ' 
* 


{ YA'RMOUTH (S.) in Hanppire, in the {fl 


of Wight, ſtands upon a creek, the entrance 
into which is about a mile below it; it is a 
mayor, market, and borough town, and has 
a caſtle to defend it; the houſes are hand- 
ſome and generally built of free-ftone ; the 
old market is now diſuſed ; the town is go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, aldermen, bai- 
lifts, and common-council, and ſends two 
members to parliament ; diſtant from Lon- 
don 75, computed, and 92 meaſured miles. 

YARN (S.) ariy fort of wool ſpun into thread, 
though it commonly means a coarſe or or- 
dinary fort whoſe thread is very large, uſed 

to knit flockings, gioves, caps, &c. for the 
poorer ſort of people, the finer fort being 
called worſted. | 

YA'RRISH (A.) rough, dry, or, harſh of 
taſte 


VA RUM (S.) in the North. Riding of York- 
ſpire, is a ſmall town, that has a fine ſtone 
bridge over the Tees, and a good market 
weekly on Thurſday ; diftant from Londen 
176 computed, and 212 meaſured miles. 

YATCH (S.) a fmall ſhip with one deck, 
generally uſed as a pleaſure-boat to convey 
kings, princes, ambaſſadors, &c, a ſmall 
diſtance by ſea; of a ſize, ſ:metimes big- 
ger, and ſome!imes leſs, but generally a- 
bout 80 or 100 tons burden, with guns and 
men in proportion, 

YAW (V.) to fail irregularly, to go in and 
out, traverſe the ſea, &c. by . 

YAWL (S.) a large boat, or ſmall veſſel that 
ſhips carry to ſea to ſend on ſhore upon divers 
occaſions, &c. . SIO 

 YA/WLING (S.) bawling, calling, or erying 

out aloud, _ 

| YA/WNING (S.) gaping or ſtretching open 

the jaws, as if a perſon was neither affeep 

nor awake, &c. „ 

YAWS (S.) the unſteady or irregular motions 

of a ſhip under fail that is not well fteered 

alſs the name of a diſtemper among the 
| Blacks, ſomething like the pox or fou 4if- 
eaſe among the Mhitet. | 

YA/XLEY (S.) in the fens in Huntingdimſhire, 
is but an indifferent town, and its market 
(if any) now but ſmall weekly on Tueſday; 
diſtant from London 59 computed, and 72 
meaſured miles. 

YEA (Part.) yes, it is ſo, indeed, truly, Ke. 

\YEA/NING or FA!NING (S.) the bringing 

forth young, er lambs, like ewe ſheep. t 
YEAR (S.) that ſpace of time that the ſun is 
ſuppoſed to take up in his paſſage thro” the 
ſeveral figns of the Zodiack, and with us 
conſiſts of 12 unequal kalender months, 
which contain 365 days, and once in four 
ears 366, which day is intercalated between 
the 2 3d and 24th of February, St, Matthias's 
day or feſtival, being ordinarily obſerved - 
the 24th of February, but in the leap year or 
the 25th, the 24th being the day added; ſo 
that February has that year 29 days, bat in 


— 


computed, and 123 meafured miles, 


| | Kkk4 | common 
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common but 28 days. The beginning or 


firſt day of the year. has been very diffe- 
rent, ſome beginning on March 1, ſome on 
December 25, ſome January 1, and ſome 
March 25, ſome from the feaſt of Eafter, 


which was moveable, and happens between |. 


March 22, and April 25, and theſe were 
obliged to add for before or after Eaſter, to 
ſignify or de ermine the beginning or end of 
the year. Thefe ſeveral differences were 
principally among the French, to determine 
which Charles IX. in 1564 publiſhed an ar- 
ret, _ the left article. of which ordered the 
year for the time to come to be conſtantly 
and univerſally begun, and wrote on and 
from Jar. 1. the Engliſh began their year 
the 25th of Dec. till William the Congueror's 
time, and after that on the 25th of March 
in the eccleſiaſtical and civil courts, but now 
on Jan. 1. the aſtronomers of late years 
have more preciſely determined the quantity 
of time in a year, vix. from the ſun's de- 

parting from any aſſigned point of the 
equator to his coming to the ſame point 
again, to be 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes. 


Jubilee Year, was every ſeventh ſabbatick |. 


year, or the 49th year. | 

Lunar Year, is that ſpace of time that 
comprehends 12 lunar months, or 3 54,8, 
for which reaſon, once in three years a 
month was added to make the ſolar and lu- 
nar year nearly agree. 
Platonic Year, a ſpace of time, at the end 
whereof all the planets and fixed ſtars re- 


turn to the ſame point from whence they | 


ſet out, and have the ſame aſpects and con- 
ſigurations one upon another, which ſome 
affirm to be in 15,000 common years, others 
in 36,000; the antient heathens were 
of opinion, that when this period was com- 
pleated, the world would be renewed again, 
and the departed ſouls re-enter their bodies 
again, and go thro' a ſecond courſe, . 

Sabbatiet Year, was every ſeventh year 
among the Jews, during which, they were 
obliged, by their law, to let the ground lie 
fallow. 

Year and Day, 
ſpace of time that in many caſes fixes the 
right, &c. as in an eitray proclamation be- 
ing made, if the owner does not claim it 
within that time, it is forfeited, c. 
YEA'RLING (S.) a beaſt of about a year old, 
eſpecially ſpoken of oxen, &c. 

YVEA/RLY (Part.) annually, or every year, 
YEARN or EARN (V.) to pity, to have 
compaſſion on, or to be moved with the af- 
flictions or misfortunes of another ; and in 
the Hunters Language, it is to bark, as bea- 
gles do at their prey, | 
YVYEA'RNING (S.) pitying, having compaſ- 
' Hon for, or on, &c. : 

YEAST (S.) the freth or fermentation of new 
drink, v 

| YELK or YOLK (S.) the yellow part of an 


in Law, is a- determined | 


1 OK 


YE LLING (S.) making a very loud and hor 
' rible noiſe like the howling of a dog, Kc. 
YELLOW (A.) the colour fo called, which 
is ſomewhat brighter or whiter than the 
natural colour of gold; alſo ſpoken of 2 
man or woman that is jealous of his or her 
wife or huſband. | | 
YE'LLOWS (S.) in Farriery, is a diſtemper 
- among horſes, that is callea the jaundice 
among men. | | 
YELP (V.) to bark, cry, call, or hcllow out 
« alou4 like a dog, fox, &c. 
VYVEO MAN (S.) a freeholder, or one that is 
poſſeſſed of ſo much land of his own 23 
will entitle him to vote for a member to re- 
preſent the county; alſo a dignity or title of 


or place between an uſher and a groom, 
Teoman of the Guard, a peculiar ſort of 
| ſoldiery or foot: guards to the king's perſon 
of a larger ſtature than common, every 
one being required to be at leaſt fix foct 


waiting or duty, and 70 not in duty; one 
half bear harquebuſſes, and the other parti- 
ſans; their attendance is on the ſovereign's 
perſon both at home and abroad. 
YEO'/MANRY (S.) the ſtate or condition of 
a yeoman. 
YEO/VIL (S,) in Somerſetſhire, commonly call. 
ed Evil, is a good town on the river Evil, 
- whoſe market is very large weekly on Fri- 
day, for corn, cheeſe, hemp, and al! ſorts of 
proviſions 3 where ſomething of the clothing 
manufacture is carried on, but the glovers 
- buſineſs much more; diſtant from Londen 
104 computed, and 124 meaſured miles, 
YERK (V.) to examine ſtrictly, to correct, 
to whip, &c. 
YE'RKER (S.) in the Exciſe-Office, one who 
re- examines the officers books; a corrector, 
examiner, &c. 
YES (Part.) I will, it is ſo, &c. 
YE/STERDAY (S.) the day laſt paſt, or that 
which immediately preceded the preſent day. 
YE/STERNIGHT (S.) the night that ended 
or cloſed the day laſt paſt, or ended when 
the preſent day began. 
YET (Part.) now or till, to this time; alſo 
notwithſtanding, beſides, or nevertheleſs. 
YEW (S.) a tree whoſe wood is of a very 
ſpringy or elaſtick nature. 
YE'XING (S.) a hiccoughing, or diſorderly 
belching. . 
YIELD (v.) to comply with, or ſubmit to; 
alſo to produce or bring forth plenty or pio- 
fit; alſo to give, grant, or ſurrender, &c. 
YIE/LDING (S.) giving, granting, ſubmit- 
ting to, or complying with, &c. | 
YOKE or YOAK (S.) the frame of wood, 
&c. that farmers put on or about the necks 
of oxen that they plough with; alſo that 
which milk folks, &c. wear about their 
necks to hang their pails to, &c. alſo any 
ſlavery or obligation that a perſon is obliged 


to undergo or perform, YOKE-s 


office in the king's houſhold of a middle rank 


high, whoſe number is 100 in conſtant 
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_FE/LLOW (S.) a perſon male or fe- 
m_ that is firmly joined in the performance 
of any thing with another; whoſe intereſts 
or labours are reciprocal. | 
YON (A.) any thing at a diſtance from the 
' perſon or place where we now are. 
YONNKER or YOU/NGSTER (S.) one that 


is a beginner or enterer in any buſineſs, mat- 


ter, or affair, a youth or ſtrippling, &c. on | 


hip-board, thoſe ſailors that take in the 
— or yards, furl the ſails, or fling the 
yards, &c. 
YOKE (Pan) formerly, 
days of old, & “. 8 FIRE 
YORK (S.) a city, and an arch-biſhop's ſee, 
the principal place in Yorkſhire, has been fa- 
mous for ſome thouſand years paſt z in the 
time of the Romans it was not only a Roman 
colony, but alſo the ſeat of ſome of the Ro- 
man Emperors ; Severus and Conftantius Cblo- 
rus, father to Conſtantine the Great, both kept 


in times paſt, in 


their courts, and died here; it is generally} 


eſteemed the next city to London, or the ſe- 
cond in England, and its preſent ſtate is as 
follows: It is fituate in a large valley, in the 
midſt of the ſhire, in a fertile ſoil, and health- 
ful air, built generally with wood, and has 
ſeveral fine ſtructures, both publick and pri- 
vate, and fortified with a caſtle and ftrong 
wall ; it extends ſouth-weſt and north weſt 
a great way, and as much tranſverſely ; it 
is divided into four wards, in which are 28 
pariſhes ; it is governed (like London) by a 
lord-mayor, 12 aldermen, who are juſtices 
of the peace, two ſheriffs, 24 prime com- 
mon -council-men, eight chamberlains, 72 
common-council-men, a recorder, town- 
. Clerk, ſword-bearer, common-ſerjeant, &c. 
It enjoys large privileges, confirmed to it by 
a long ſucceſſion of kings; it is a county in- 
corporate of itſelf, including 30 villages and 
hamlets within its juriſdiction; the river 
Oufe divides it into two parts, over which is 
a ſtrong ſtone bridge of five arches, the 
middle one being 70 feet wide; by the river 
Foſſe's emptying itſelf into the Ozſe, even in 
the city, it renders it navigable for ſhips of 
70 tons burden quite to the ſea, which is 
60 miles diſtant from York; it is ſeveral 
miles in circumference, and has four large 
gates handſomely huilt, and five poſterns to 
enter into the city; and tho” there are ſeve- 
ral halls for, and companies of tradeſmen, 

et the trade being very much reduced, the 

ouſes let at very low rents; the chief pre- 


ſent ſupport of this city is owing to the re- | | 5 
YOU (S.) ſometimes means a fingle perſon, 


ſidence of many country gentlemen, and 
their families, who reſide here upon account 
of the cheapneſs and plenty of rents and pro- 
viſions ; and theſe alſo encourage the polite 
arts, and the diverſions of aſſemblies, con- 
derts of muſick, plays, &c. There have 
been lately erected two very fine publick 
edifices, viz. one a manſion houſe tor the 
lord-mayor for the time being, and in the 


middle of a beautiful ſquare in a place called 


ks 


— 


1 


| 


I: 


_ * poſition to old age. 


ih.) 1 
the Thurſday matket, is a moſt magni- 


ficent market-houſe, where the chief mar- 


ket is now kept on Saturday; the cathedral” 


for its age, beauty, and largeneſs, is very 


ö juſtly reckoned one of the fineſt in England ; 
and yet there are many merchants reſiding 
in it who have alſo a fine hall; the town- 


hall is both the moſt magnificent and con- 
venient built upon the bridge, and the Gurid- 
Hall, in which are -kept the courts of juſ- 
tice, is very large and fine; and beneath 
theſe is the priſon ſor felons, called Va- 
Cites, and oppoſite to the priſon for debt 
ors; there are four market-days weekly, 
wiz, Tueſday, Thurſday, Friday and Satur- 
day, which are plentifully ſupplied with fleſh, 
fiſh, fowl, and corn of all forts; the mar- 
ket-houſe in the ſtreet called the Pawement, 
is eſteemed a fine piece of architecture, be- 
ing ſupported by 12 pillars of the Tuſcan 


order; it ſehds two members to parliament 


diſtant from London 1 50 computed, 


and 192 
meaſured miles. | 


YO'RKSHIRE (s.) is by much the largeſt 


county in England, being 360 miles in cir-_ 
cumference, divided into three principal parts, - 
called ridings, wiz. the weſt, eaſt, and north 
ridings, in which are computed 106,200 


| houſes, one city, called York, beſides which 
there are 49 market towns, and 563 pariſhes, 
moſt of which being very large, have alſo - 


their chapels of eaſe ; it is bounded on the 
eaſt by the German ocean, on the ſouth with 
Derbyſhire, Nottingbamſbire, and Lincoln- 
ſhire, on the weſt with Lancaſhire and a 
ſmall part of Cheſhire, and on the north 


with the biſhoprick of Durham and county 


of Cumberland, of a ſquare form, whoſe ſide 


is go miles long; it is univerſally bleſſed - 
with. a wholeſome and temperate air, and 


tolerably fertile; this county is particularly 
noted for breeding the beſt horſes, for all 


| ſorts of uſeful ſervices, and particularly hunt- 


ing and race horſes ; and although there are 
alſo abundance of coal and lead mines, and 
quarries of free and lime- ſtone, and all the 
neceſſaries of life, yet the divers ſorts of 


. woolen manufactures, that are very , vigo- 


rouſly carried on in divers parts of it, em- 
ploy the greateſt number of hands; this 
county of late years is become particularly 


famous for making and curing legs of pork 


into what are commonly called hams, and 


- this art is now alſo practiſed with very good 


ſucceſs in all the northern counties ; it ſends 
30 members to parliament, RE 8 


which in ſtrictnefs ſhould be thou, or thee, 


and ſometimes many; but it is now com- 
monly ſpoke or ſaid to the perſon or per- 


ſons to whom we ſpeak, be it one or many. 


YOUNG (A.) not yet arrived to its full 


growth or maturity, any thing that is grow- 
ing ripe; alſo ſpoke of men or women that 
are in the prime of their years, and in op- 
YOU/NGER 


AA (S.) fo much of a Turk's eſtate or 
goods as he appropriate to, or allows for 


| ZUEFREM (5.)-noy-thing: of = yellow: <a- 
general 


| Z&'MORIN (s.) 2 title for a ſovereign prince 


alſo any one that is but upon 
- + trade or byſineſs. | | 
YOUTH (s.) 2 young man or perſon not 

at full age; alſo the Rate or condition of 


. a perſon's younger years. 
YOU'THFUL (A.) like te, or in the yaunger 
s of a perſon's age. * 


Z. 


EIs is reckoned the laſt or 24th letter 
in our alphabet, and called a confonant, 
is derived from the Greets, and uſed only in 
words of that original; the Zatins have no 
need of it, and uſe {+ inſtead thereof; it 
was 2 numeral among the Ancents, that 
food for 2000, and when daſhed, thus, T, 
Fur millions; in Phyſicians Bills, or Pre- 
ZA'BIANS (S.) ſuppoſed to be the ancient 
Galdaam, who addicted themſelves to aſtro- 
logy, and the worſhip of the ſtars, and made 
it their chief employment to form taliſmans 
under certain aſpects of the planets. 


the relief of the poor. 


| ly nom means the plant 
we call ſaffron. 


in Mallabar.in the Zaſt · Indies. 

ZANY (S.) a merry- andrew, an antick, or 
fellow who ſhews tricks to amuſe the vul- 
gar, and make them laugh, &c. 

ZA/PHARA (S.) a mineral uſed by the pot- 
ters to make a blue or ſky colour. f 

ZEAL (S.) hath various ſigniſications in ſcrip- 
ture; ſometimes it means a fervent or ear- 
neſt deſire to promote or propagate any doc- 
trine. or opinion; ſometimes the anger or 
Indignation that is expreſſed: againſt any 
'thing; ſometimes it means jealouſy, ſome- 
times envy, &c. SA 

ZEA'LAND (S.) an iſland in Denmark. of a 

circular form, containing about 18 Engliſh 

males in circumference, having no bread- 
corn growing in it but rye; has no. rivers, 

but about half. a, ſcore ſmall. brooks, but a 

great number of fine. lakes well ſtored with 

fiſh; the air but indifferent, eſpecially about 

Copenhagen, occaſioned:by the frequent fogs, 

— —— ; it has no ſea - port but 

Coppenbager, nor does it want any, having no 

commodities ſor exportation; the cattle are 

generally ſmall and lean, being foreed to be 


kept houſed about eight months in the year; 
they have but two. ſeaſons in their year, wiz. 


N 
1 


i 
| 


| 


— 


ſummer and winter, for a ſpring is never | 
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ZE A 
YOUNGER (A.) any perſon of thing not ſo 
ald as another. b 
YOUNGSTER (A.) a pts pa perſon ; 
y 


inhabitants are great traders, and Giſh much; 


the princes of Orange are hereditary governas 


ZEA'LOT (S.) one that is a great ſa 
ſtickler for, or ene 

ZEA'LOUS (A.) eager, very earneſt for, gr 
after, 236 x 

ZE/DOARY (S.) an Tadian root of a hot and 
dry nature, ufed in diſeaſes occaſioned by 
2 it is of two ſorts, the long aud the 


ZE'MBLIANS (S.) a people that inhabit the 
- northern part of the world, about the 
ſreights of Waigatgs, of a ſmall ſtature, 
but have great heads, large faces, and ſmall 
eyes, ſome without beards, their hair gene- 
rally black, and their in ſwarthy; they 
adore the fun and moon, and images in the 
ſhape of men, which they carve out of the 

. ſtumps of trees. 5 

ZE'NIFH (S.) an Mrommical term for that 
point in the heavens immediately over the 

| head of the beholder; let him Rand where- 

ever he will, 

ZE NSUS or ZE'NZUS (S.) a term in the 


old Algebra or Cofficks, for what we now call 


a ſquare, or the.ſecond power. 
ZEPHYRUS(S. ). the weſt- wind. 
ZERETH (S.) a Hebrew meaſure of length, 

which was half a cubit, or ten inches and 


quarter, 

ZEST (S.) the fkin that covers the kernel of 
a walnut; alfo-the red or outward ſkin ef 
an orange, lemon, &c, 

ZEFE'FICK METHOD (S.) among the 
Mathematicians, is the algebraick or analy- 
tick method of anfwering queſtions, in which 
the nature and reaſon of the thing is prind- 
pally ſought for. 

ZEU/GMA (S.) a figure in Grammar, when 
a verb agreeing with divers nouns, or an 

_ adjeftive with: divers ſubſtantives, is referred 
to one expreſly, and to the other by fup- 
plement. | 

ZINDIKVTES (S.) a fort of Mahometan 
hereticks, or rather atheiſts, who neither 
believe a providence, or the reſurrection ef 

the dead; they ſay, there is no other gol 
but the four elements, that man is a mit- 

ture of theſe, and after death reſolves into 
them. x 

ZINK (s.) a baſtard ſort of metal, of a yel- 
lowiſhicolour, ſome call-it ſpelter, and ſome 
biſmuth, &c. , 

ZIZ ITI (S.) che tufts or fringes worn by the 
ancient Jeos at the four quarters of thei 
upper garment, and which now they well 
under their cloaths fixed to a ſquare piece of 


cloth, to repteſent-the garment their * 


tors we 
of a tu 
ſpun 91 
which 


is Knott 


of fring 


ZO'CCO, 


© we DD wo „ 


ZONE (s.) a belt or girdle anciently worn by 


2909 


wore before their diſperſion; it confift 
* tuft compoſed of eight threads of — 


' is knotted, is furſed out, and makes à fort 
of fringe, — | 
0/CCo, ZO'CLE, or SO/CLE (s.) a little 

20e ea or and for a buſto, or a Surg that 

ts elevation. 


ZODIACK (S.) the greateſt circle upon the 


| ſaid was 12 degrees r- ing 
18, cutting the equinoctial into two equa 
parts 3 in the midſt of it is the ecliptick, un- 
der which As oy ap 6 F 2 
ing on each fide fir F latitude z in 
ith the 12 figns are Fixed, called | the 
moſt part by the name of living creatures z 
alſo a limit which the accurate obſervations 


material ſphere, which the old aſtronomers 


of the laſt century hag diſcovered to cantain þ 


moſt of the comets. 


virgins about the waiſt at the time of their 
marriage, and which the bridegroom looſ- 
ened or took off the firſt night; in Phyſick, 
it means the waiſt, or middle part of the 
body; and alſo a ſpreading diſeaſe by fame 
called the ſhingles, c. In Geography, it 
is a certain portion of the earth, the whole 


e, each having five knots, 
Thi ak up bt the length, that which | 


NIN © 
firſt is that between the two tropick 
23 degrees . balf on — ſide — 


vppn account of its extragrdinary heat, by 
reaſon of the perpendiculzaity of the fup's 
eams of rays ; arge tract the anci 
imagined t be pinball; he Keul 
and third are the two temperate zones, the 
one a7 gy to the — in —_— 
zone ends, and extending to the 1 95 and 
antarctick circles, which is about 42 egreep 
to each; the fourth and fifth are what are 
called the frigid Tones, beginning in each 
hemiſphere where the temperate zone ends, 
and extend to each oe 
Zo deal k ($.) ons who deſcribes the 
nature and forms of living creatures. 2 
ZOO/GRAPHY (s.) the art of deſcribing the 
forms, properties, &c. of living creatures. 
ZQO'LOGY (S.] a treatiſe or diſcourſe of liv 
| 36 creatures. | | # 
ZOO'TOMY (S.) the art of diſſecting any fort 
of animals but the human ſpecies. © © 
ZYMO'MA (S.) any thing that cauſes or ex- 


ZZ (S.) a character among the ancient 
| cians for myrrh; but by the — 


being divided into five parts or Xones 3 the 


| cites fe tation, 
15 


for gi E 4. 
| Ngers 
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ng&tial, called the torrid or burning zone, 


HE Deſign of the following CaTatocve of Names of Perſon; nd 
Places is, that ſuch Readers as are converſant with Ezgh/> Books 0 

may meet with a large Collection ready made to their Hands, in order 0 
know how to ſpell them: In which you will note, that as many of them N 
Eaſtern Names, and principally contained in the Old Teſtament, or fac 
Hiſtories as the Commentators muſt neceſſarily read to underſtand man 
Parts thereof, you will find that Men and Places frequently had the ſame 
Name; as noble Families among us even at this Day are more frequent! 
. called by the Name of their Title, than of their Families; as, the Duke of 
Bedford is ſeldom called Rue}, &c. Another Reaſon is, that there are hy 
few of them mentioned in the Body of the Work, becauſe anciently Men 
were denominated from {ome extraordinary Virtue, Vice, Art, &c. they 
were Maſters of, which ſame Name ſerves now only for the Diſtin&ion of 
one Perſon. from another, without having Regard to any thing further; 6 
the ſame may be ſaid of Places, &c. And as moſt of the ancient Hiftorie 
are now tranſlated into Engliſb, the Names of the principal Actors mutt of 
courſe become familiar to the Readers; ſo that it was judged Proper to 
inſert the following Al rHABET, wherein Kings, Emperors, Queens, Prief, 
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where the Streſs or Tone of the Voice thould be, in order to ſhew the proper 


Philoſophers, Rulers, Judges, c. are 1 ſet down, and markel 


Pronunciation. 


A Albi 
NX /ARON Abiah 
Ab Abialbon 
Abiathar 
A'bib 
Abidan 
A'biel or 
Jebiel 
Abiezer 
Abarbinel or 
Abravinel Ner 
A'barim Abigail 
A'baris Abihail 
A'baron Abihu 
Albarus Abijah or 
Abbas Abijam 
Abaſsinia or A' bila or 
A byſsĩnĩa Abẽla 
Abba Abilene 
Abdala or Abimael 
Abdallah 
A'bdas 
Abdelmeleck 
Abderama 
A#bdia 
Atbdiel 
H£tbdon 
Abdüla 
Abdulmalich 
Ahednego , 
Alhel _ A'bner 
A'bela A'bram or 
Abel Meh6lah A/bribam 
er Abel-Mea A'bſalcn 
Abel-Mitzraim Abſander 
Abel-Shirtim Abübus 
Aben-bohan Abuma 
Aben- Ezra Abydenus 
Aberdeen Acabã tes 
A'bez Acacius 


Abinadab 
Abinoam 
Abi ram 
Abiſhag 
Abiſhai 
Abiſhalom 
Abiſhua 
Abital 
Abiud 


Abimelech 


Alccad 
A'ccho 
 Aceldama 
Acefius _ 
Achaia 
Achaicus 
A/chan 
Acharis 
Achates 


Abi-Gabaon or A'/chbor 


A'chelous 
Afchiab 
Achilles 
Achim 
A'chior 
Achiram or 


A hiram 
Aſchiſh 


A'chmet 
Acholius 
A'chor 
Aſchſah 


 A'chſhaph or 


A'chſaph 
Aſ'chzib 
Acilius 
Acoſta 
A'cra 


Acrabatene 


Aſcron 
Acton 
Acton 
Adãda 


Atdamah 
' A'dami 
Adarconium 
Adarſa 
Adbiel 
A'ddan 
A'ddar 
Addi 
Adel 
Adela is 
Adelbert 
Adeodatus 
A'der 
Adiabene 
Adida 
A'diel- 
Aditha 
Adlai 
Admatha 
Admetus 
A/dna 
A'dnah 
Adolphus 
A'dom 
Adonãi 
Adonĩak im 


Adonibẽzek 


Adonijah 
Adoniram 
Adonis 
Adonizedele 
A dor 
Adoraim 


Adad Rimmon Advram 


or Hadad- 
Rimmon 


Adramittium 
Adramelech 


_ A'ariel 


A'dris or 
E'dris \ 
Adrumetum 


Adüllam 


Adummim 


Aben o- 


Alin 
Afranius 
A'frica 
Aga 
A'gaba 
A/gabus 
Algag 
Agalla 
Agamedes 
Agamemnon 
Agemeſtor 
Aganippe 
Agapetus 
A'gatha 
A/ gatho 
Agäthocles 
Agee 
Agẽſilaus 
Aglais 
Aglaus 
Agnes 
Agricola 
Agrippa 
Agrippas 
1 
Ippinus 
A, 
Algur 
Aha 
Ahab 
Aharah 
Aharhe 
Ahaſutrus 


Aſhaz 
Ahaziah 
A'her 
A'hi 
Ahiah 
Ahiam 
Ahian 
Ahiczer 


Abijah 


Ahikam 


Ahilud 


Ahimaaz 
Ahimam 
Ahimelech 
Ahimoto 
Ahinadad 
Ahinoam 
Ahio 
Ahion 
Ahira 
Ahiſamach 
Ahiſhahar 
Ahitophel 
Ahitub 
Ahiud 
A!hlab 
A'hlai 
Ahoban cr 
A'hban 
Ahohe er 
Ahvah 
Aholiab 
Ahdlibah cr 
Aholah 
Ahumal 
Ahüzam 
Ahüzzah 
Ai 
Aſiah 
A/jah 
A/jale 


A 
A/jalon 
Ajax 
Aix 
Ainülphus 


Akiba 
Alabarcha 


Alain 


Allameth 
Aflarick 
Allberie 


| A'lbert 


Albinus 

A'lbion 
Albumà z? 
A'lcimus « 
4cimu: 
Teachi 

Alema 
Alcetas 


| Alciat 


Alcibiade 
Aleides 
Alcinous 
A/ldebert 
Alld ericl 
Alẽcto 
A'lemeth 
Alexand! 
Salom 
Alexand! 
Alexas 
Alexis 
Alexius 
Alfred 
A'lfwolc 
Algiers 
Alhazen 
Alli 
Allian 
Allobro! 
A'llon' 
Allophy 
A'lluſh 
Alluſh 
A'lmah 
Almans 
Alpheu 
Alpes 
Alpimr 
A'lrick 
Alphor 
Alſatia 
A'lvan 
A'mad 
A'mal 
A!malt 
Amaſa 
Amaſfi: 
A'mat! 
Amatt 
Amat. 
Amit] 
Amaz 
Almaz 


Ambn 


7 
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A 


Aljalon 
Ajax 
Aix 
Aindlphus 
Akiba 
Alabarcha 
Alain 
A'lameth 
Af larick 
Alberie 
Albert 
Albinus 
Albion 


Album z ar 
Al lcimus or 


4cimus or 
oachim 


Alema 
Alcetas 
Alciat 
Alcibiades 
Alcides 


Alcinous 


A'ldebert 
Alld erick 
Alẽcto 
A'lemeth 


Alexandra or | 


Salome 


Alexandria 


Alexas 
Alexis 
Alexius 
A/lfred 
A'lfwold 
Algiers 
Alhazen 
Alli 
Allian 


Allobroges 


A'llon' 
Allophyli 
A'lluſh or 


Alphonſus 


Alfatia 
A'lvan 
A'mad 
A'mal 
A'malek 
Amiſa 
Amäſis 
A math 
Amätha 


Amatheans 


Amithus 
Amaziah 
A'mazons 


Ambivies 


Te, 


by 


A'mbroſe Anhalt Apüleius 
Amedeus Alni or . Apvlia 
A'meleck Hunni A('pris 
Amelia A'niam Aquila 
America Ananus or Aquilius 
Ameritha Ananias A'quilo 
A'mi Anicẽtus Aquitain 
Amianus Anicius Ar 
Amida _ Anileus Aſra 
Amilcar A'/nim Arab 
Aminadab Anjou Arabah 
Amittai Anna or Arabia 
Amizabad Anne Arãceans or 
A'mmiel A/nnas or A'rkites 
A'/mmihud Annanus Aſ'rach 
Ammiſhaddai Aſ/nſelm Aſrad 
Ammon Anthẽdon Aridus 
Ammonis Anthemius Aſ/rah 
A'/mmonites Anthony Aram 
A'mok Antichriſt Aſran 
Amon Antigonus Arapha or 
AmdGnon or Anti-Libanus , Rapha 
No-Almmon A/ntioch Ararat 
A'morites Antiochis Aratus 
A'/mos Antiochus Araunah or 
Amphiction Ayntipas O'rnan 
Amphipolis Antipater Araxes 
Amphora _ Antipitris Arbices 
A'mplias Antiſtes Arbãttis 
A'mram Antiſthenes Alrbe or 
Amräphel Antonia . Hebron 
Amſterdam © Aſntony or Arbela 
A'murath Anthony Arbẽ lus 
Amy'ntas A/ntwerp Aſrca 
A'/mzi A' nua Arcãdia 
Ana A'nub Arcadius 
Aſnab - Anus Alrce 
Anaclẽtus Apadna Arcefilaus 
Anacreon Apamea Arceutmus 
A/nah Apãcha or Archangel 
Anaharath Aſ/phek Archelais 
Alnak Apelles Archelaus 
Aſnakim Aphes-Dimim .A/rchi 
Al nam or Aphes Dam- Aſ/rchias 
Anamelech mim Archidamus 
Ananim Aphrãim Archimedes 
Anãni A' phſes Arehippus 
Ananias Al pis Archy'tas 
Anänus Apollinaris Arcöpolis 
Anaſtatius Apoclaypſe Arctürus 
Alnath Apollo Ard 
A'nathoth Apollodorus A'rdon 
Anatölius Apollonia Areli 
Anaxiagoras Apollenius Areopagus 
Anaxarchus. Apoliophanes Aretas 
Anaximander Apdllos A' reth er 
Anaximene Apöllyon Hareth 
Anchialus Apõſtate Arethũſa 
Anchiſes Apoſtle Aretia 
Andaluſia Appaim Artetius 
Aſndrew  A'ppus Alrgo 
Andro nicus Appia A'rgob 
A'nen Al ppian A'rgus 
Alner Al ppion Argy le 
Angola Alppias A'ria 


$2, 
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CaTALOGUE of Names of Perſons and Places. 
Ariadne 

Arian 

. Ariarathes 
Aridai 


.Aridatha 
Aſriel or 
- Rabbath- 
Moab 
Arimanon 
Arimathea 
A'ſrimi 
Arindela 
A'rioch 
A'rion 
Ariõſto 
Ariſſa 
Ariſtãgoras 
Ariſtarchus 
Ariſtẽus 
Ariſtides 
Ariſtippus 
Ariſtobulus 
Ariſtodẽmus 
Ariſtophanes 
A'riſtorle 
Armageddon 


_ Armagh 


Armenia 
Armillus 
Arminius 


. Aſrmon 


Arnöbius 
Arnold 
Alrnon 
Arnona 
Aſrnulph 
Aſrod 
Aröõer 
Arpad 
Arphixad 
Arsaces — 
Arsacius 
Arsenius 
A'rſes 
Arfinoe 
Artaba 
Artabanus 
Artabaſes 
Artabazanes 
Artabazus 
Artavaſdes 
Artaxerxes 
Artaxias 
Artemas 
Artemidorus 
Artemiſia 
Artemon 
Arthemius 
Alrthur 


Artõis 


A'rva 
Ariboth 


Arũir 


Aruma or 
| Rümak 


Arundel 


© Aſrus 
_ A'rzma 


Aſſan- 
Aſander 
Aſahel 
Aſaialt 
Aſamon 
Aſaph 
Afarclah 
A ſcalon 
Aſcanius 


Aſclediades 
Aſclepiodõrus 
Aſclepiadõtus 


Aſcletarion 
A'/ſdrubal 
Aſella 
Aſeneth 
A'ſhan 
A'ſhbeb 


Aftrea 


Alſtracan 
Aſtylanax 


Aſy lum 
Aſy/ncritus 
Aſtad 


0 E A'zzan” 


A*hamid =_— 
Athan#ftos AAL of 
A/ thar 
Athenãgordd Baalah 
Athenöõbius BiaalatH 
Athens Baal-Beitth 
Athlai Baal- Gad 
Athlẽta Baal-Hanan 
A'thol Baal-Hiz6r 
A'thon Baal-Hetmn 
A'treus Baalim 
Atlas Bäalis 5 
A' ttalus Baal- Med 
Attãlia Baal-Peor 
VERS © Baal-Perfzthi 
Atticus Baal - Shaliſna 
Attila Baal-T 
Attilius Bxaaltis 
Averno Baalzẽphon 
Averroes Baana _ 
Augea Baana 
Augtas Baara 
Afogur * Baaravor 
Augüſtin Baafis 
Augũſtus Baas&iah 
Afvicen Baafha 
Avi'giton Babas 
Afvim Babel of 
Afvith Babylon 
Alon Babiliaz 
Avon Bäbrias 
Aurelian Baby lis 
Aurelius | Babylonis 
Av3cnius Baca . - 
Auſtin Biacar 
_ Auftri Bacath 
Av Bacchides 
A#za Bacchilides 
Azaliah Bicchilus 
Afar Bacchus 
Azariah Bidrians 
Axarids Bagdad | or 
Azazel Baãdget 
Azariah Bagoas 
A*zbutt + Bahama 
Azthkah Bihem _ 
Azel Bahũrim 1 
Azem Biajazet 
A'zirfia er  Bakbakker 
Hazimah Bila or 
Azmiveth os Zs 
A':motlr Balaam 
A'zmon Balad or 
Aznoth-Ti#bor Baladad 
Azones Baladan 
Alzor Balak 
Azores Balamis 
A'zotft Balbinus 
Afzricl Balbus 
Azikam Balchis or 
Azübah Bilkis 
 Aſzur Balderick 
Lt Azura Baldus 
Azy'mus Baldwin 
Balthazar 


* Carb 5900 k . Rs 9 _ and Places, 


Biltick Bedeiah _ Beria Bilgah 
Baltis - Beeliada Berith Bilhah 
Bamoth Beel-Meus Berlin Bilhan 
Bimoth-Baaf Beel-Teem Bermädas Ban 
Bini-Banaiah Beel-zebub Bernard 10 
Bara bbas Beel-Zephon Ber6dach Birmingham 
Barach Beer or Beroſug Birſha 
Barachel FE Beroth Biſcaye 
Barachias Beer-E'lim Berothah cy Bithy'nia 
Barak Beerah Berothai . Blanche 
Barampour Beeri Berthe Blaſtus 
Barbadoes Beeroth Berthold Bl6is 
Birbary Beer-Sheba Bertram Boanerges. 
. Beeſtera or Bertrand Boad icea 
Bar-Cockzba Boftraor + Bertulf _ Boẽthius 
Bar- Jẽſus Bözra Berylllus Boẽtius 
Bar- Jöns Bẽgabar Beſodẽiah Bögiſlaus 
Baris Hi Beſor or Bohemia 
Barnabas Behemoth Boſor Böleſlaus 
Bar- Panther Beiza or Beſsarion Bomilcar 
Barsã bas — 2 Beſlus. Bonaventure 
Bartholomew Be ethabara Boniface 
i is Beleus or thanath Bonõ ſus 
* N Belus — 2 Boreas 
— or Belpa or Bethany Boriſthenes 
Berytus Belgai | Beth-Aribah Borith 
Barzaphornes Belgri Betheran , Borneo 
Barzillai Belial | Beth-Haram Boörſius 
Biſara Belina , Bethaven or Böſor or 
Biſca Belisa rius Bethel Boöſnea 
Baſcãma Bell Ne. or Bether Bõſphorus 
Baſhan . Formoſa Betheſda ' Boſra 
Biſhmath Bellerop | Beth- Jeſhi= B6thnia 
Baſilides Bellona mo Bourdeaux 
Bafilinai  Belmen Beth-Lehem or Boyne 
Baſilius or Belſhazzar or Beth-Le Bramene 
Baſil Belteſhizzar Beth-Maaka or Brimins or 
Baſiothia ; Belz&phon Abel: Maacha Brimans 
Bath- Sama Ben-Abinadab Beth-Mion Brändenburg 
Bath-Sheéba Benaiah Bethgra - Brecknock 
Baſmath Ben-Dekar 'Bethoron Brennus 
Batavia > Beth-Peor Bretagne 
Bathyllus nnet Bethphage Briget or 
= y'ra Benezẽt Bethrapa Bridgit 
3 . Bethsaida . Brisach 
Bar Ben-Gorion Beth- ſhaliſha Britain | 
Bats Ben-Hadad Beth-ſhan Britannicus 
Bãttey Ben-Hai Bethſheme Britwald 
Bavar Ben-Hennon orBethuel Briinchaud op 
Baviria Ben-Hinnon Bethälia Brinichilde 
Baucis Ben-Heſed Beth-z5ida Brũne 
Bivius Ben-Hür Bet6nim - Brunſvic oy 
Bauldwin er Ben- Iamin or Bezek Brinfwick 
Baldwin Benõni ezer Brũ nus 
Bearn Ben- Sirach Bezeth Brũtus 
Bealiah | Beon-Zoheth Bias Brüxels or 
Beatrix Beor Biblis Brüſſels 
Bebãi Beõtia Bibrach Bübalus 
Bebẽthen Bera Bibulus Bubaſtus 
Becah or Berea Bichri Bucephalus 
Bekah Berenger or Bickar Bukki 
Becher Berengarius Bigthan Bükkiah 
Bechorath Berenice Bigvai Bularchus 
Bedad Berghen Bildad Bulgaria 
Bedan Bert Bileam Bünah 
| Bupalf 


At 


Bäpalus 

| Busiris 
Butacides 
Buthus 
Bütus 
Buz 
Büzi 
B j\blos 

C 


AB or 

Cabus 
Cabades 
Cabbon 
Cabiras 
Cabires 
Cabul 
Cicus 
Cad or Cadus 
Cadiz 
Cadmus 
Cadũceus 
Cadumim 
Caerleon 
Caganus 
Cain 
Cainan 
Caipha or 
Caiphas 
Calus 
Calah er 
Chalah 
Calais 
Calama 
Calamus 
Calcedon o? 
Chalcẽdon 
Calchas 
Calchinia 
Calcol or 
Chalcol ' 
Cale or 
Chale 
Caleb 
dCalecut 
Calif 
California 
Caligula 
Calippus 
Callicrates 
Callimach 
Calliope 
Callirhoe 
Callifthen' 
Calliſto 
Calli ſtus 
Cilneh 
Calphi 
Calpürnia 
Calvary 01 
| Colgoth 
Cambridg 
Cambyſes 
Camilla 
Camillug 
Camon 
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Bepalus Cãnaan Sichneſs — Charles _ Chiiza | Colehöfek 
Bousiris Canaanites Cato Charlotte Chynd5nay Collina 
Batacides Canada Cittath * Charon icero Collithus 4 
Büthus Candace Catüllus Chary'bdls ilicia Cologn . i| 
Bitus Cindia or \ Caucaſus Chebat Cimon Colophon - 2 
Buz ete Cayro or Chederkotner Cincinriatis Cöloſſe 
Büz Canneh Cairo Chelal Cinna - Col6flus 
By'blos Canthara Cizafn Chelcias Cinnereth o# Colimbts 
C Cinute Cecilian Chellus Cineroth Colmania 
AB Capernaurm Cecilius Chelmon Circã ſſia Comãnus 
Cibus Capernoma Cecropius Chelonis Circe Commodrty. 
Cabides Ciphar - Cecrops | Chelub Cirenceſter Compoſtefls 
Cabbon Caphar-A'bis Cedron Chẽmnis Ciftercians Conarus 
Cabiras Caphar Bari- Cedwell Chenzanah Clauda Concordia ? 
Cibires che Cee or Cheops Claude Confiicius 
Cibul Caphar Jama Cea Chephirah Claudia Connaught 
Cicus or Jabneel Ceilan Cheran Claudian 'Conrad 
Cad or Cadus Caphty Ceix Chereas Claudius Conſtance 
Cadiz Capitolias Cẽleſtia Cherilus Cleander Cõnſtans 
Cidmus Capitolino Celſus Cherith Cleinthes Conſtantia 
Cadũceus Cappadõcia Cenchrẽa Chẽrithim Clearchus Conſtantine 
Cadũmim Cappadveians Cenchris Cherſonẽſus Cleélia Conſtantinõple 
Caerlẽon Cãpua Cendẽbens Cherub Clement Conſtãntius 
Caganus Caraites Cenilphus or Cheſalon Clẽobis Coos or Co 
Cain Caranus Kenülphus Cheſs Cleobulina Copenhagen 
Cainan Carcas Cephalonia Chefit  Cleobulus Coponius 
Caipha or Carchemiſh Cephalus Chegitab Cleomẽdes Corban 
Caiphas Cardiff Cephas Chẽſne Cleomẽnes Cordẽrius 
Calus Cardigan heus Cheſilloth Cleõpas Corinna 
Calah cr Careah erberus Chetium Cleopatra Corinth 
Chalah Ciria Cerdon Chevan Cleophants Coriolanug 
© Calais Carius Cerealis - Chicheſter _Cleophe Cornelia 
Calama Carliſle Ceres Childebert Cleoſtrã tus Cornelius 
Cilamus Cãrloman Cerinthus Childebrand Clermont Corſcus 
Calcedon c Carlowitz Cẽſar Childerie Clesides Corus 
Chalcedon Carmarthen Ceſarea Chileab Cleveland Coſam 
Calchas Carmel Ceſarius Chili  Cleves Coſmus 
Calchinia Carmelitess Ceſennus Chilien Clinias Coftobirus 
Cilcol or Carmi Ceſonia Chilperic Clio Coz 
Chälcol Carnãim of Ce ſtius Chimham Cliſthanes Cõxar 
Cale or Alſt aroth Cevennis China Clito 1 
Chale Carnarvag Ciuta Chinchin Clitormachns Craſſus 
Caleb Carneades Chibalon Chineſe Clitus . 
Cilecut Carolina Chabelon Chio Clodion 1 
Calif Ca Chablais Chippur or Clodius 
California Cirpus Chibrias Kippur Cl6domit er 
Caligula Carſhena Chibris Chiron Clodemit 
Cilippus Carthage Chibulon er QChiſlon - Cloghe 
Callicrates Carthagena- Cäbul Chĩttim Clotair 
Callimachus Cafimir Chalchis Chiun Clõtho 
Calliope Cafius Chaldea Chloe Clotilde 
Callirh6e Cafluhim Ghaldeans Chnin & Knin Clovis 
Callithenes Caſphan os Cham Chobar Cluentius. 
Calliſto Heſhbon ' Chaminim Chocolôcoen Olifia 
Calli ſtus Caſphor Chãmarim Choreba Chy mene 
Calneh Caſpis Chãmos er Choſhan-Ri- Clytemnẽſtra 
Calphi Caſſinder Chemoth | ſhathaim Oba 
Calpirnia Caſſandra Chara be Choſrões Cõchim 
Calvary o- Caffiodorus Charãca Chriſt Cochinchina 
Golgotha Cuaſſiopẽa or Charae-M6ba Chriſtian Cockermouth 
| Cambridge Caſsiope Charibert Chriſtiern Cocy tus 
Cambyſeg Caſhus Charicle Chriſtina ' Codrus 
Camilla Caſtile Charidẽmus Chriſtopher - Coeranus\ 
Camillus Caſtor Chãrilaus Chromatius Ovlchefter 
Caman Catal6nix Chirlemont- Chronicks Oslebrook 
C Catherine Charlersy Chus Cöleſhill 


Taimachus 


Decan 
e hr 
Decianus 


Decius 


Dedalus 


- Dedan 


 Dejanira - 


Dejoces 


Deiotarus 


- Deiphile 


Deiphobus 


Delaiah 


Deélilah 


Delos 
of Delphos 

_ Demas 
_ Demaratus 


Demetrius 


* 


*Decebalus 


_ Democles - 
Democritus 
- Demodice 


Demöphilus 


 Demophon 


Demoph6on 
Demoſthenes 


Denbigh 
Derbe 
Derby 
Deucalion 


_ Devonſhire 


% 


Croyden Dairi 
̃ Crus — Dairo Sc 
Ctẽ ſias Dalecärlia 
Ctesibius Dalia | 
Ctesilochus Dalmanũtha 
Ctefichon — Dalmatia 
Cubi Dalmatius 
Cucubão Damaris 
Cucũſa Damaſcius _ 
Cujava 'Damiſcus 
Cilon or = Damasippus 
Caulon - Dambea 
Cumã nus . ia 
Cimberland | Datmia nus 
Cumea Damiaſus 
Cũnibert Damiẽtte 
Cüpid "Pamigella 
Curio Damis 
Cuſh Dammim 
Capi Diwo 
Cũſpidus Da mocles 
Cuthath Damöcrates 
Cüthbert Damöcritus 
Cithites Damodice 
Cy'amon Damon 
Cyana Damöõſtrates 
88 Damöõſtratus 
Selon Dämpiere 
Dan 
San Dänae 
Cyina Danby 
Cyneas Dand3lians 
Cynocephalus Dianderry 
Cynopolis Daneberg 
Cy'nthus _ Danemark 
Cyprian Daniel 
Cy pros Hannah 
Cyprus . Dantzick 
Cypſclus © _Dinube 
Cyrene _ "Diphidas 
Cyrenius Daphne 
Cyriachus Dara; 
Cyriades arconim 
Cy'ſril Darda : 
Cyrus Dardanelles 
Orheréa Dardania 
Cy/zicus — | 
Czar 
D Dirk: 
A'BBA- Darius 
ID SHETHDarking 
aberath Dirkon 
Däbir Darlington 
Dabul Darmſtadt 
Dacia \ . Daroma 
Dacianus Dartford 
Dacius Dartmouth 
Dadan - arwentwater 
Dadivan Datames 
ew or Däthan 
Dachĩſt * 
Dago . f 
Digon - 
* Daibertus 


Deutronomy | 


Deuteroſis 


Deuxponts 


Dey 


Dizgorus 
dana 

Dianbekir 

Diblain 


Dibatha 
Dibon 


Dibri 
Dicearchus 
Diceneus 
Dicty/nna 
Didacus or 
Didgo 


Didier 


Didimus or 
Didymus 
Didrachma 
Diemens 


Dieppe 


Diklah 


Diadumẽ nus 
* Dordrecht or 


Diony!fius 
Diophantus 
Dioſcorides 


Diõſcorus 

Hiöõſpolis 

Diotréphes 
Diphilus 


Diſham 


Diſhon 


Diſmas or 
Dẽſmas 
Diu 
Dixmuy de 
Dodaim or 


D5eſbourg | 


Doge 


Dambes 


Dominick 


Domitian 
Domitilla 
Donald 


Doönatus 


Donavert 


Doncaſter 


Dongallus 
'Dorcas 
Dorcheſter 


Dort 


Doria 


Doris 
Dormont 
Dorſetſhire 
Doſithẽus 


' Dothan or 


Dothain 
Douay 
Douglaſs 


Downham 


Draco 
Dray'ton 
Drexellius 


Drogheda 


Dimas 


Dimnah 


Dimöna 


Dinah 
Dinarchus 
Dinhabah 


Dinöcrates 


Dioceſarẽa 


s 
£2548 
7 


| Droitwich 


Drynomos or 


Dry'mas 
Düdia 
Dudim or 


Dod im 


Düncan 


n 


— IK Cm L000E of ; "4 of f . TY Flier, 


 Debir 
Deborah 


Dundee Ella 
Dunkirk Elada 
Dünſtable E'lah 
Dünwich Elai 
Düra - Elam 
Durandus Elbe 
Dirham Elbene 
b Elbeuf 
E'lbing 
r. 
| Eadigna E'ldad 
F/anfrid E'lead 
_ F/ardulf Elealeth 
Eaton Eleaſa 
E'bal Eleaſah 
E'bba Eleazar 
E'ben Elẽcto 
E'ben-melech Eléctra 
Eben- zer Eleanora 
E'ber or | Fleph 
Heber Eleſbaan 
Eberhardus  Eleus- 
_ F'beys Eleüſis 
Ebiaſaph Elutherus | 
E'bion Eleuthèrius 
Ebõda Eleutheröpolis 
Ebon F/leward or 
E/ broin F/thelward 
EJ buric Elhanan 
Ecbatana Elli 
Ecdicius F/liab 
Ecdippa or Eliadab 
A'chzib Eliadah 
Ecebolius Eliah 
E'cho. Eliakim 
E'dbald © , F'liam 
_. F'delwald Elias or 
_E'ded Elijah 
Eder Eliaſaph 
E derus El:aſhip 
Edefſa Eliathath 
Edgar Elicians 
Edgehill Elidũre 
Edinburgh Fliel 
Edmund Eliezar | 
Edna Elihoreph 
E/dom Elihu 
Edomia E'ilka 
E'/dred F/lim - 
Edrei Elimeleck 
Eduma Elioenai 
Edward Elionẽus 
Edwin Elipäal 
Egbert Elipandus 
Egeria Elliphal 
Egẽſta Eliphaleth 
Fgica Fliphaz 
Egina F'lis 
E'/glah - Eliſabeth 
Eglaim Eliſha 
E' glon Eliſhah 
Wont Eliſhama 
Eigypt Eliſhaphat 
Ehud Eliſheba 
Eichſtadt 


Plus 


nkilling 
ödius 

ds 

= 

j «meſh 
miondas 


filling or 


| 
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1 | Ephraim ,_ Evander_ Fannius  Gabellus _ Gedalinh 7 
Hy  Ephickeis - Eviriftus _Firamund or, . Gabieni  Gedeon = i ? 
lziphan On; Edbulus ' Pharamund | Gabii eder oa j 
mr 8 Euchẽrius arnẽ ſe - GCabinius Cederath 
liſmre 11 Euclid Fauſta n zabriel  Geder 2 Y g 4 
ior Ehren Bre. Fauſtios,,  Oabrielle. een 
Ss Epietẽtus Euergẽtes . Fauſtus Gad Sehenna : 1 
nithan Epicũrus Eudoxia | Fayal Oadara _  Gelafius - \ 
hi Epidaurus Eudoxius Feldkirk . . Gadarisoyr | Gelbus., © _ = 
2n _ Epiimenides Eydoxus Felix _ Giddiel _ Geliloth _ . 
nidius Epimétheus E/velſhon , Ferdinand Gaddi Gelmon 
ingburgh. | Epiphania Evenus Feredethus Gademes.of Gemalli . 
Beco or Epiphanius Evephenus Fergus . Gademaſſla Gemariih 
Iteca 33 Eveſham Feritharis © QGadi Genan 
teketh Epping Eugenia $ nigh _. Gador _ 
Ittkon - ogy Eugene or Fernelius Gäham GeEnoua 
Nölad 'Eugenius Ferrara Gãhar Genẽſareth 
i oe Eugippus or Feſtus Gaiabirim Genefis 
Eraſmus E gippus Fethelmachus Gaiãnus Genſerich 
Eraſtus Evi Flamborough Gajeta or Genũbath 
Eratoſtratus Evilmẽrodach Flaminins Cajẽta Geõfrey 
Erganes Eulalius Flanders Ginas George 
E'ricus Evul6gia Flavius . Gainſhorough Gedvrgia 
Efarhaddon FEumenes Flãvian _ Gaius Gera 
- _ Ffau Eunice Florence Galatẽa . Gerald 
minuel or F'/rith Eunõmius Florentius ' Galatia, Gerir : 
invel Erithrea Euõdias Florianus Galicia Geriſz : 
maus Eſrkenwald Evödius Florimond Galilee Gergẽſa : 
meric E'rmeric Eupitor | Florinus Galileo Gergesẽ nes 1 
pedocles Erneſt Euphrates Föhi Gallia Germinicus ' 
Eſciirial ' Euph&mius Fontainbleau Gallienus Germãnus 
Eſdraẽloen Fuphörbus Fontaribia Sallinieus Germerſhẽim 
E ſdras or- Euphorion , Fordingbridge Galloway Gerontius | 
Ezra Eupolemus Formoſa Gillus - Cerrard 
'Imion Efhbaal Euripides Fortaventira Gallway Gerſam or 
F'ſhban Euro Fortunatus Gimala Gerſhom 
Eelaim E'ſheol Eury dice Fort-Lewis , Gamaliel Gerſan | 
pa Efhtiol Eury'medon Frampton Gambea Gertridenbarg + 
annim , Eſhtemoa Eury'theus | Francfort Gamul Geryon 
je E/ſli Eusebius Francis Ganges Erzi 
pelbert E ſrom Euſtãchius Frances Ginimede Gẽſhur 
baddah Eſsenes ' Euftathius - Franc6nia Gankin Geftricia 
a Eiſſex Eutẽ Frawenburzh Garamas Gẽta 
0 E'ſtes Euthimius reculſus, 8 Gether ' 
niſhpat Eſtremadũra Euthycrites Fredegarius areb Gethsemane 
Eſther Eutröpius F redegünda Garginys Getdlia | : 
deſkilling er Etam Euty ches Frẽderick Gargaris Gibbar _ \ 
aſkilling E'tan Eutychides Frefinkfield Garis Gibbetlion 
odius Eteocles Euty'chius Fribourg Garonne GCibeah 
N Ethalides Eütichus Frioũl Gaſcoigtt Gibon 
E'tham Ezbai Frumẽntius Gatam Gibraltat © 
E'than Ez bon Firũſtemberg Gath SGideon 1435 
kemeſh — Eithenim Ezekiel Fulgentius Oaulan Giges er F 
miondas F'thelbald Elzer Fiälria Säaulon ““ 8 | 4 
hrs Fthelbert Elzion 8 Golan Gihon 4.4 
phroditus F/thelred Ezra AAL Gauricus Gilbert 
E'thelſtan F Gaaſh Giza SGilbos 
F'thelwolf Abianus Gaba Gazabar Gildas 
Ethbaal 7 Fabius Gabaris Gaara Gildo 
Ethiopia abricius Gibael or Gäzer Gilead 
E'thnarch Fadus Gabelus Gazellus Giles 
F'thni Faith Gibatha —Gizes Gileat 
Ethödius Fakit Giabara or Gebal. Giloth 
Evagoras Falldpius _Gabatath Geber Gimzo 
Evagrius Falmouth POR Gebim Gineth or 
LI 
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4 
Cinatn Guy Hämath Hittuſh Hen SF 
_ Grrone abend e Hämathites © Havina Hengiſt | Honoratui 
Giulia 5 Hire - .  Hamaxobiini 1 Henneberg 821 Honörius 
Clamergifß 5 Hämburgh avoth Fir Henry '- "Rs Höphrah 
Glaphyra 7 babies Fameddoha Havran Henley i Hor 
Gliſcow /, - Habake- Himmon or Hepha Horace | 
Gliſenbiry kuk ' © Chamon - Hepher Horam 
Glacerius® * Hidor © - Himor "FR Hepheftion | Hored 
Glouceſter, Chabor r Hamoth -der Hephzibah | / Horem 
Onẽſne 0 Caboras Hamönah % — Heraclen Hort 
Gnidus 15 Habſp ure | Hampthire or Hazar-mivith Hericleon 3 
Göbrias Heat Hläntſhire Hazar-ſhüa! Herac leõpolites — — 
8 bare, i Hacichan Hamuel . Heräclian Hilary Hormiſdas 
Golconda © _ Hamul Hazäze!l feraclides Hildebrand 2 5 or 
 Gilgotha | Hachilak Hamidtil . Hazerim © Hcräclitus Hildefonſus H 9 
Goljk Hachinoni' — Haxezon- Ta- Hericlius Hildegarde Honenia 
Gomaris Ws  Hadad _ Hanamcel. bi Hercules, Hilderic 0 
Ade N. ortẽ nus 
Gomer © | Hadadezer Hanan f Hercynia Hilteſhdim Host 
2 5: Hanini __ Heres Hillel Hoes 1a 
Göndebald adar wth Hanahiah . Rs 15 , Hilſborough Hosea , 
Gondemar* ' Hadaſha or Fanäniel ; _*. Herillys Hilen Hoſhiah 
Gondioch * Chadaſla Hanathon | Heri Hllkiah Hoſhama 
Gophna © " Hadiffah Hinnah int eine Himentus Hoſtdfius 
Gordianus ,. - Underſcven Hinnekeb or ' ' Hermachus Hincmar Hoſtilia 
SGörgias " adid o- Noekeb Bebroma or | Herman Hingham WilWHtham 
Göſſen Chadid | Hannibal ' Ebronah Heérmanſtadt Hingh6a Hthir 
Gotembu { Hidington Hannibalianus Hebrus © Her manſtein Hinnom Fenenteee 
Gottorp _ "i Hänniel Heeale FHermas Hipätius o Häbert 
Gan = | Hifloch Heécate Hermatinus Hypitius fgh 
Gracchus 0 , Hanurg ches -*: Baer Hipparchia Higuenots' 
Grintham he adrach r. Haphtdim, Heclaa Hermes.  Hipparchus Häkok 
Gratian © * Adra * Hara 8 Hector Hermias Hipparus Hul 
S "= eh Haran Hecuba” Hermionn Hippicos Haäldah 
Graveling © E 2 I Harb6nah *' » Hedwige _ ! Hermodorus Hippo amber 
Graveſẽn Ws: parbotough” „ en Hermögenes Hippocrates umbert 
HFegéſias 8 Hermon Hippocrene umtah 
Ct Hegesippus Hiermöpolis Hippodame undim 
i Hegeſiſt tus Hermundiuri Hippolita uneric 
1 | 6 N BAK e etorides = eb Hippolitus | ungary 
- Grenoble bs „ 2 4 is... Erod 1 Hippoments ' unnibaldus 
5 © tin © 5 . * a 5 , 2 Herodes | Hipponas untcliffe 
Grodno” © Eno ' Hard __ Heben Herödians Hippopode e lantingdon 
Grõenland Tin . .. a Heidi ' Herodjias Eippos üpham 
Grylls Hagiaz © © yu '- — Beleb _ = Ber6djon Hippopdtatu | lüppah 
Guadala 8 e arotheth 4 Helek'w ' Herodum Hiram lüppim 
Guadiina © wi Na 2 ba Ber Helen Herodorvus Hiras ur 
Guadleiipa Jai 12 Harpali ce. Helens Herõdotus Hircänus aral 
Häarpauis Helene | Her6on Hiſiam lüram 
eth a N Helenus r Hiſpaniclz lüri 
.. Hartford *r : Heleph ._ ,.. Hervilia Hittites arons 
e * .; Helez . Hericli  Hivites Iuſhai 
2 Wy 0 5 0 Heliades Herzegovina Höbah uſham 
. Hilberttadt' Krux Felice Heſer Hodiviah aſhath - 
: Haleſworth 2 Harwtch. Helicon Heſhbon . Hodſhiv üſhim 
l Haſadiah ot . Heliodorns FHeſiod Chaddi yacinthug 
Pg  Haſelmere _ Heliogabalus Heſione Hoentivel acintides 
Cbali ee HFaſnabian Heliopolis Héſper Hoöham breas 
Falibächa  Haſhbadana Felladius Heſpéria Hohenſten. i y'dra 
Guihert or cs  Hali-beg Haſhem  Hellenifls © Heſperus  Foldernili pins 
Suilbert Falicarnäſſus Haſhmondh Heélleſpont Heidi Holofernes las 
Guido Halõheſh Haſnulb FHelon Heſron Hoölon las 
Guinea — . Raſbubgg - Heman Heſſe Hoölſtein lödians N 
Güni < 8 Haſhum emdan - Si 50 hy'vs, Homer yméneus 
- Gurb, al. E ades Haſſenaah mode. Heth Homes Yperborean 
emõna Hlerblon pn Handi elde 


Ca BY Ham Hiathul . 
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Honoratus 
Honorius - 
Hophrah 
Hor 
Hörace 
Horam 
Horeb 
Horem 
Hori 
Horites 
Hormab _ 
us Hormiſdas 
Horon or 
d Oronaim 
us Horonaim 
e Hortẽnſia 
Horte nſius 
m Hosai 
Hosanna © ' 


oh Hosea 
Hoſhaiah 
Hoſhama 

$ Hoſtafius 

Hoſtilia 

a Hotham 

Hothir 

| Hottentots 

er Hubert 

$ High 

hia Huguenots' 

13 Hukok 

$ Hul 

J Huldah 

umber 

ates umbert 

ene umtah 

me unaim 

ta uneric 

tus ungary ' 

gene unnibäldus 

25 untcliffe 

odes untingdon 

us 

| 

ola 

$ 

ah 4 

1 

dib yacinthug 

eil a cintides 

5 Vbreas 

Ren y'dra 

miſe ino 

'rnes las 

Alus 

in löbians 

, yméneus 

pus Yperborean 

1445 ypendes . 
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abizath 
ahazeel 
ahaziah 


N 
; I. 


[amasoit” 
[amba 
[ambis 


, 
hadt... 


Jacob 


e 
5 
f=} 


- Iamblichus 
 Jamboli © 
- Jambres-® 
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7 
Ida BE > ul > Immer SE 
Lakes Jeſhaihk Immireniens 
Tünlan -4, © Jeſhiana . Imi. 
Wathyſrſes Jeſharelah ,, Fna  _ 
Vedo © x 12 7 555 Vnachug 
Idomeneus eſhimon , 2 a 5 | 
Idumea __ feſhiſſi 
Iduméans Jeſhua _ , Mer OR 10 
i , Ja” © lodge N 
ebus # Jeſſe % ndia „ 
ebuſcus ., Jeſſelmete o Indülphus 
Jecamiah Giſſemerg.; Indus. 
Jechonias Jetlo or 13 Ingerby 4 
Jecoliah | _Yezo .,  .; Ingermanlans 
Jedaiah” Jeſua ; rind % 
Jediael * * Jeſual „ Ingonda, vi 
| Jediati ẽſuates - Tngidlphy 
Tes „% Jeſuits, :- Innambino _ 
+: Taüthun | Efus _= Innocent © 
Jeder Ather Inſyrugk 
| Jehaleel ; Jetheth _. Intaphernes | þ 
 JehaZiel. + Jethlah | -; Invernelle 5 
 Jehdeiah Je n FO [1 hs-:igh 
© Jeheztkd 7 Rigüel Jeb 
Jehiah le Joachay of - 
„ in JET e SS: 
. Jehoiha? |, Tabel of Joacbim 
0 Jebsiachiy,- Jezebel _.. 4 Joakim 5 
Jehoiada Jezamiah. ; Joan * 
3 ene e een e 
- Jeh&Qiarib _ . Jezir . Joaſhor 
_. Jehbram, I Jezid 7 Jehoaſ 
: bday Jezides _ ©... Joizar |_|; 
Jehsſhel big JEarn - x Job "mn 
ee ects 
Jeh6zadal Legal - ++ Jochebed _.. 
„ Tgdalifh 5 Jociindus ar 
ehida _, Vglaw . ©. Jucündus 
Jie! I Ignitius | _- Jod 
Jekameam hör 1 Jeelah 
empterland or Ji 4 FE 
zepte een 2 Pbianaf 
Jeptha er w Jang .. John 
ſephthah _. Ion r . Jeiada of 
Jephvnntth”', Abion - Jeb6ida 
ſerah , [ kkeſh . Joiarib _. 
Jerabmeel _ I'kſworth „ Jeinville 
Jeremiah | , Tckworth  . Jokgeam. ,,... 
eribai Ila c emen OX 
Ericho of . Epida | Jokmean 
erico ; .- Jokſhan 
. IL'Icheſter Jöble 
Jerimo Illy/ria o Jokth 
Jerkon of _ Illyſricum  Jolaus & 
 Jerkon \... Vimen - Tolas 
ſeroboam  _ . i 
_ Ferom - er 
7 Pail-liza 
erſey _ I'man 
Jerwbbaal Imaus 
eryel _ Imbred 
Jeri Janie 
a 7 * te 
L112 
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1 i6nithus or I PR Names of p er ſons and Pt; . 
* Lonithus fas | Prehar ä Kinah ien A ( 
1 =; oppZ 2 : | K : af * Lampetia $7 - | 
x Forms | km ne e om = rs, 
13 ehoram . : _ Kebun K 1 an t eShorn * 
1 Lerdan- | —— or * Kabsee] — Länceſton or 1 X ewifa or | 
3 oieph ' „ Pract Kachemire Ku * Launceſton Lei äbim dale 
1 eben Viraeli Kid. > Kiokm © Lindaff eue ee 
TTT = = 
* sia Pie char Kadmiel Ki ; Lindenbe LG N 1 
i osiphi HRC 1 eden + ' "RK £dmonite KI \ waeren einſter iber | 
3 ofle io SILLS 111 f = e Längarus 5g _ 1 5 
3 * „ 280 14 % L. . ra _=_ 1us 
. Jorapits, #,, . [20s or A rms ates, Nea, — 3 Leath ran 
| 8 ötbah Sun 52 h Kalmöucs or * S Lanſdown po Av 
i —_ e ame Kina 8 Länthu PE _ 
„ stham fu * Kamineic a Lio or 3 ibi i 
1 6ubert Trabdr; © Kiraites Kii, e Laos TY * 
1 fi — - 5 eee, See K̃.icho Laocoon Lein : ibürnia | 
\*F 7 I; a y Ki 1 218 11 ite L 23 Emnos ibuſſa 4 
5 * ſe 18 thaca afib 7 e Kithliſh aodicea * Leno icẽtus 
15 pana Pham Kiſhi Kitron Laod mia Lentel icinius 
5 ee eee, a . 5 rin: 
1 genia 5 | een aon | | 2 1 | 
| 1 This rwe. ia] Yn lh Kkaulin * Knireſborough Lapidoth NG ee 5 
Wo T'phitus chr Kebbers . er Ks OR Lapland ; unſter ideric- | 
= ed ram 8 ils rah TS. Leonidas ideric 
i | pres or  * edar K ar Leanti d 
l hs IR ka K Kithath Lara or 6ntius oe 
13 „ . þ 5 * -. Kozebah,, e | Leopard | y'dia 
1 5 N 112 k 8 * 4 1 it Nr 
if I ' (ores ""Kedemoth. .. Ny any Lires SO - _— 
F I A 
5 7 ram arb HF N 7 * B Laſcaris Leot wr bim 
iS Trelab''*” * Kehelithah,/ 7; Lazdan iadah Liſha 333 ith 
1 Een 1 Nein 1 n LLſthenes Le igildus 12 
W Ire Au Kelita Ag aback or uvigildus 5 
„ rene 15 eli Ut. | Laubach Lafus Leper ly 
1 2 n " Kelwalt 14 ah | Lathy'rus * n 
1 1 | Tris Rake 510 _ x Kem _ Ga * ti aban 1s. * epidus RY 
1 Irequsis 2 Ke see ; 1:2 - une IS 
WW: quoi „Kenaz „ e tomie Lirida indisfarn 
1 Irpeel ee : Keel wo 125 Latona £ Li 
WW 8 n — 2 Labienẽt Leros ndeſey 
1 Fra T Jugs Kenelm _ Labie 15 ed Taverna Leſch ingen 
| [ Piaac |, Nn = 7 -, Kenites...-.. 155 1 TLAboſfar 2 2 IG Lavinia or Lefchus Tinos 
_ Iain ali Kenizp ies... 1 75 borof en TLavigna Lefi intz 
* Binz 446 an => ©. Laboroſoarchod Lau eſina ED: 
© vlias us. -..;/Laboſs; dac e Lẽſtrigones ns 
1 Len s * „Ken . ardach » Lausanne e jonn6is - 
'£ Irie rd aliers ston. eee Leftwithiel lonnöis 
1 cariot r ali 51 „nel 8 or 'Lazach. Lita ipari GELS 
| | Tciriohh 72916 N an ay — ** 5h 12 Sparta Lazarus Lethe ippe 
j 4 T'.chia F ONLY Tenia 21 Fro „Kn FE 5 8 en Lazians or Lẽttice | ippominnu 
„ 1degerdes' of Ian „ Kepha er Lach Lixians Litus ipſius 
5 Iſdigerdes a * * He 4 moe * Liei * . Lea Letuſhim iriope 
'F Henbran ing” 10 ** Kerem a ic las Leah Leub iſbon 
id K Ih Gpiter, . 43 L*% Kc . aconla f . 80 hg th: 
4 bak Mat ermes. ain : Leander Ligba has or 
| 5 Iſnbaxk 211 v. 5 bh 3 50 Eros 80 Tony 79% 13 antius Leaõtung Leu Vſias OL 
W Iſhb ne rea 2 Ke alone, adiſlaus * cippa 42 
WW: ib b ſti . * etre. L - archus *. iſicux 
lt 4 Iüh a - Ju in 8 5 K . 17 ad SA p eucippus 22 
hes bo Sing ne eitah. CLah Lebanon Lucius iſnia 
7 Iſhmaef Menden ginn „Ketürak Lick Lebäoth Leucothoe echfield 
Fihmai r ee Kérhalm ; 131 L. Lebbeus Leia ithuania 
Iſhtob . * Jaa N Késia W LE. or Lebna Levi itmore 
Thidah **. 16.26 & 7 e, % NEriE;, 0 : ee Lebonah Leviathan iturgy 
e Jen K.ibberotn 2 -Lecah Levites 2408 
Ifidore 2 Tuts , Kiblah "7 Lame ; : Lechi- Leviticus Ivia 
— pa 3 — 8 Limbeth 4 Leutheric & Ivius or 
18 , - 14 | Ed ; . wy — 
Isites | Jovincus | Ki el en 1 2 Leden e Ivonia or 
Fand ] —_— Kian en Leeds Leutomiſſel efland 
. | Kimbgolton 22 . | Leck Lewen : XY 
ampadius =Levrpoel or Lewenbere, ed 
wh > 
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tes Lamm Latgärda or Macõw Maähomet Manetho 
-wis -- bake + Liitgarda 8 ' Macpherſon "Mitdenhead Manf:ed6nia 
„ ed - Liither « Macran Miidftone Manheim 
Guia Locuſts '  - Liitterworth © Macrina + . Maienne Maniaces 
ibänius Locũſta Liitzen Macrinus Maine Maniõth 
ibanon Lodebar - Luxemburg Macröbians Mainfrõy Manilius © © 
anus Log Lü: _ Macrobins* Majs orea _ Manille 
=... „ Lycãon | Macrocẽphales Maj oriã nus ee 10 
' 'heratus * Lois Luycaõnia 955 Macronn Majorinus Manſi rs - = 55 
jbeérius Löllards L ucõmedes er Madagi ſcar Majuma Manna n 
ia o Lollianus Lycõphron Mad! *Makaz Manéah ; 
„bia Löllius Lxxcõpolis '- Maddai © Madché a Mansfield I 
ibn:h © Lembardy eee ; Madeſpinon © ome FN  \Mansfeldt.,. ad 
ibnith - Löndòôn ew *Maderas 5 Malabar ee mol 
ibni Longinus cürgus de Mädian "Malachi or © Mantua © £633} 
ibra + Löngford dda e NMladmänna Malachy re | 1 
iburnia Aeon br. Madrid Malaga 2 05 
* Dae Mn 9 Lynn Madonn 3 {hon Inde 
icktss Löngueville Lynceus- Madüra Malcham Minn 
ieinius Lorẽtto Lyncürius Mäeſtriche © Malchi.h Mäpfe 
icüne: Lorrain  Lysanias 5-1 *Magadoxs © Malchiel Mar dots 
idbury . Lot Lysimachus Migas ' © Malchijah © Mariba.” IN 
| iddeſdale Lötan ILyysippus Mägbiſn or. Naalekerasn s- baraciyhd Ep peg 
8 flerie Lothäin Lis © Magpiath Nelchian Mara of 1 
idiaor = 7 Lotharius' Ly cas Magdalen 8 Malchiſhã 9. arah 83 Ar 
„dia | - Lotophigites *Ly'ftra Magdeburg ' *Melchifhia" arala 8 1435 
itchtenſtein - Loughborough: RO Mägdiel aer MNerela — 
iege . Louvain | 8 Lyſiädes Mägdolos Mälchus ©. Marandug' gy + 
it '2uria Louvre M "Maged 3 Maldives arãthẽ _ iow, 
n igüriu. Lübeck Ae Magen Mäldon "7M arcella*** Of | 
es ith *- Libith 52 Maicha o#Magedan-- e 4:0 arcelliàniis 
wy ilfe Lüblak ' | Mickedah *Majedan or Maleéas hr  Marcellina”” 
" ally © Lüblin :"Mancit £ Medan 5 Mälichus Marcelliuws 
ima Lucaniga a Donn, Malle Marcellus % 
imburg Lucanus 1 5 agellänea 5 **Mallotes © . 
indaw :..:: Lücen Maasciah Mäaghbis Mallöthi o- 
indisfärn Lucerne * Maazi xk "> Magbiſh: 4 22-/Mellothi - Min 
Lindeſey - © Lucianus' '+* Mabärtka Meégbis **Malluch or 
ingen * Lucidus | + Mabdai N "Magi 22 Mifaloc ' ** 
Linus - Licifer: | '- Macir © © 8: ginus Ai! -"Milmfbury 15 
* — l . — Malta r 18 "x 2 
ions Lucill˖laa Ma Magnänus Mela Märcomir f 
* ionnöis Lucina Macirius — '"Malthice * *_* Marc6ul eg” 
l ipari © * Täͤcius Macazar or © =" Mime ©" Marcdlpling” . 
„ — — Magnus Mamercus | oy 1 gs. 175 
ippomannus Liicon "Macbeth '-* Mago Mamére l 
ipſius L ucrẽtia Maccabées r Mägra 50 3 — Wee 8 {Oe 
iriope Lucrẽtius Mächabees Mahdlah or” OMamertus | „ padus xd : 1. 
ion Tuctatius Macchia Mohélaa Mämelucs .*  Mardochai 7 - 
fas or Lucullus Mäcclesfield er Mabalaleel 5 Mammon _-.-Mard6nius” KP 
„es Lücuus. Maxfield* Mahälak Mamer -Mared po TH 
iſiceu © Lud Macdönald *Mahali or- Mänachas MN areon © 100 
iſnia Lüdim Mackdöff *Mohols © 8 Nh ; Mareſch * 
itchfield Ludõlphus Macedona Mahämel Manabem © | 
ithuania Läügdus b Macedõnius ' Mahanaim or Manäſſes 1 5 
itmore Lüſo Mäcer Manäim Manaſſeds ä L- 
Witurgy »Luithbert *Macines - | "Maharai e Manäſſetn © Mariamne at , 
| Wa Luitpränd Machaon Marl! Manche: Mariana 
Ivia Luke Machbanii Mahirbal = © Mandina'* N 
Ivius or. - "Liimburgh Machbena Mahäud + 1 Mandane Marinus 
0 * Lünden Mächera Mahazioth Mandinis - Mars 
vonia or - Lündy Macher6nte ©  Mah&quil - Mindarine © Marius 
| efland '- - *Liinenberg Machiavel:' Mahlah ' Mandia —_— 
l ka Lüpus Mächir Mählon Mändralcees Marlborough _ 
lzard* - CLusãtia Machy'mleth Mahé! Mändroales Marmarica © 
160 2 8 Machpelah Lit 3 Manes Wand 
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ACaraloeus of Names of Perſons and Places. 
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Märmora Maurienne Melchiſedech Méeromm | |Migdonia ,  Mnifon 
Marn *Y Mauritania Meleager  Meroth ,' Migd6nius .. Mnemoſy'ne 
Marnas Mauritius fielea Merovee er Migron Möab 
Maro Mau via M²elech Merouè'ee Mijamin Möabites 
Marocco Mäuzim or Meles' - Meroz | akloth o- Moiavia 
Märonites, : Maozim i Meifi A. Mervin- $1171 : Macelloth Modena 
Maröſia | ,Maxentius Meliapor Meſha or Milan odius 
Marpefla.. .. Maximian *Melicertus: Meſa Milcah or don 
Märporg 8 Marimianõpo- . Meéſhach Meélcha Möõenius 

; Mirquiſate , Is Melinda Dfeſhelamlah Miletum oy Mosris 
Märs 1 Maximilian | . Meſhellemitk Miletus Moeadah or 
Marſeilleg Maximilia Meliſſus Meſhillemoth Milfordhaven Molitha 

- Marſias 72 Maximin Melli Meſhüllam Milk Mogöl 

| Martha, 1 Maximus Mellito . Millet Moldavia 
Märtin? YN 9 '  , Mel6thi _ Meſmes Millo or- Moliſia 
Martina: 13 1 Mazarina + Melp6mane Meſohah 7 Uuao Molôch 
Martinidtms | Mazuan '.. Meélza er Mafebia Milo Molérchus 
Mattinics | Meäncer MMalazar Meſo tämia Miltiades Molũcca 
Marty'rius ,, Mearah or mines Meſsiah n Mindora Momus 
Marvan ,, Mara Memmins ++ Meſsias % Minehead Monäldus 
Merüllus * Meath Mẽmnoen Meſfalina -- Minerva - Monhaze 
Marüthas Meaux Memphis Meffina Minni or - Monima e- 
D Mebunnäi or |, Memüchan Methedius. - Menni Mony'ma 
Mary . Mobaria Mendes Methuſzel or Minges ' Monobazus 
Masal e- Mecca \ | Menahem Methdfalah -- Minnith or  Monomotipe 
Mäſhal © Mccherath - Menan -/ | Meto Mennith Monſerrat 
Making Mechoachan _ Ilenänder Me tra Minörca Montanus 
Maſcalat. . Mccklentargh: Mencrites or Metrodõrus Minos Montjoye 
Maſcezel- ar. ; Meconas Mlienecrãtes Melizal or⸗ Minotiure Montmelian 
Mazezel*;+ "M edad {* Mendgligert , Meſel a * Mint Montmorency 
Maſcga, 8. „Meédalak Meénelaus Meuſe Minütius Montpelier 
Maſovia o Medan ' © HT EF Menedamus: wy Mexico *- ©, >.” Mirandola Montreal 
Nn „ Madan '-, Mleneſärchus Mezahab er. Miriam Montroſe 
Maa Medea or | 3 * Mezdäab Mirmecides Möpſus 
Maſſada ©  Medibar ., Mneſtaus Mia Mirrha or: Morabites 
— ett Meénn !:! Miamin Myrrha Moravia 
Maſlthany', Medea wen Mibhar Mimael or Morea 
Maſſiziſs Medes . Mennas ' - Mibſam % Miſael MN oriah 
Matala 85 Media Mioenöis „ Mibzar 185 - Miſellus Mörimond 
Matai6ne ,, , Medicis I  Mabſar Miſhaim on Morlaix 
Nene — 295 Medina .. Maönathi Micah -:.. 5 Miſain Mörpeth 
Matan ., Mediterranean Mephzath: - Micha or Wo Miſheal or Morpheus 
Mitane | . Medon- ;, Mie phib6ſhah Michas Fu Meſa Mörlaques 
e, „ Medriſchim, Mera Michael - Miſma or Mortagne 
Matathias „ Medufa „ „ Meraiah ©, Michal MNiſhna Moſch 
Mathilda ri, Med way Meraiotn Michal! Mifna Möõſco 
Matilda , 5 Niegaby es Meran or Michal wi - Mitchah ws Moſcovy 
Mathrſaleg;... Megaſthenes Meérrah a Michel! Meéthca Möſeroth & 
Matis BB Megera Meari Michmaſh Mithra Möſerah 
Matman os, Megiddo a” Mercia Mithmechath o/ Mithrẽdah er Möſes . 
Mätred Negillotm Mercury 1. . Mächmethath |Mithrisites Moſreſtröom 
Mättan . »Meherdates emen, — Mitréus Maelſtréom 
Mätta = chetabeel Maremätk Midianite. Mitylene Moulius 
Mattanu > -Mehir pro. | Meres Fr. Midas Mizer 27 Möuntacute 
Mät tat, Rchujdel Mir - 4s Middetburgh Miſor Möza a- 
3 Meticmas', \.,)Merribaab- :- Middleſex + oo. Mizpah  Mofa 
Mattengj ar j., » Mein 62 Merida. Midian „ Mizůpha o- Mezambique o 
Mätthat, ; »Mek6pah or - | Merionethſhire Madian el Meéſphe Möſambique 
Mätthew n „ Möôkonah Merlin Miieſca o- 1. Mezraim or Muävia 
Matthias ;Melampus ba Miceſlaus Meſraim Miuca * 
— Melänia Meérodach Migdalel or RNfizreh Mulhäuſen 
Maud © ,_ elinion- Meérodach-Ba- Mäagdalel Mizrehoth- 5 8 
Maur . K lädan - Migdal-Gad - op maim 8 unaſichates 
Ma „ Meichi. * Merom on Migdal-Senna Mizzah or Mlünſter 
wiener Nn eiche, Mazrom „ Migdo! Méza = Merken n 


A 
Mophin 
Marcia, 
Mürray 
Muſeus, 4 
Muſhi or 
Müſi 
Muſarabe: 
Muſes 
Muſeum - 
Müſorites 
Müſtapha 
Muſulmen 
Mutaſaxac 
Mütian 
Mutinus 
Mütius 
Mya :;. 
Mylagrus 
Mycone 
Mylitta 
My'ngus 
My 1 
My'rica , 
My rmide 
Myrmillc 
Myron 
Myrrhe 
My'rſes 
Myrtle 
N 
A 
N 
Naamah 
.Noema 
Naaman, 
Naarai o. 
Hezra' 
Naaran 
Näarath 
Naas 
Naãſſon 
Nab 
Nabal - - 
Naballs 
Nabarza 
Nabathe 
Näbis 
Nablum 


 Nabonial 


Nabonid 
Naboth 
Nabopol 
Nichon 
Nadab 
Nagava 
Naguan 
Nahalal 
Nahalie 
Naharai 
Nihaſh 
Naas 
Nahafſ 
Nathan 
_ Nihbi + 


92 


m 4 


82 


ö out of eee Places 


zphim Nahäbi Nebat of ' Nethaneel or Niphätes Nymphedbaut' 
TR Niahlat Nabath | Nathanſel Niphon- Fg 15 
Mürray Nahor + Nebo wes Nethaniah or Niphus Nyne * ts 
Muſcus, Nahum Nebughadnez- Nathanias Nifſan Ny 'ſa 4 
Müſhi er Naiades | ar +, Noetherlands Niſe , NE 
Mifi an Naieh | Nebuſhäban Neẽthinims Niſn e «1 0 8 
Muſaräbes Nadin Nebuzar- adan Netopha; Niſibin \ A/'NNES 
Miſes Nxioth or 4 Necho, 4 Netöphati 0 Niſmes O, 
Muſcum | Najoth Neckar Neübourg Niſcoch e 
Mäſorites Näis -4 dee « Neufchaftel, Nia 0b =o 8 
Mäſtacha Nämnes Necröpolis Neuſtst Niſus I Obadiah 
Miſulmen Namur , Nectantbo Newark /- Nithirdus-/.- O'bdora 
Mutaſdraca Nänci Nectärius . Ne or- Nithiſdale Of bed 
Mütian r= . Nedahiats:on o e Nitocris Oben Haas 
Mutinu. Nangqun Nedabin New-Ceſtie Nor +3; O'beliſks.c;. 9 
Mätius. Nänſberg - Needham nt © New-E'ngland No-A'mnboard: Obẽnginm 
Mya NLNantẽrre ; Neerda ; New-Föreſt Noadiag +: Oberwtel 4. 
Myagrus Nantes derten New-Fbund- Nah * On, , e 
Mycöne Nantwicch Neginoth lang v Noailles : Obſcrratory 2 
Mylitta + . Niphtali ._.. ; Negombe:, Ne- Hauſel ¶ Noare or 58 Ofccas.quly 
My'ndus Naphtuhim Negro New- erſey der Nodrattus: „ Ofcebwqn 
Myra Naples 5 + Negropant,.. ; New-Market. + Nob +, Ochihus ge 
Myrica Näplouſe or Nehel ; f Newport: % Nobah : >... 3 O'chuzy; 20 
Myrmidon Neapoli _. | Nehemiah, New-Toun Nod % Ock £44 
Myrmillons | Narbatifa |, ; Nehileth-vr - - New-York,” ' Nodinus £1121} O'cran. n Of 
Myron Närbon 5 Necãlotn | Nibhaz-. + Nosma : N Oct 
Myrrblde Närcis 11 D Nibſhan Nögoh 3  Octavianas. 
Myrſes Narciſſus Nöheſta Nicander Nehah -g Odaia mm 9 
Myrtle | Narden or Neiel o- Niciner Noheſtan.:: 2 Ode 0 
Niuerden Nehiel | Nicarigua { N6la:.: 4, 9 + OdenStag 20 
N Nardo + Nella  Nicaria-- 15 Nemades. 152 Oder: 
AM o Narẽnza Nekel ao; Nicãule * Nonius 5; 2 Odin „ 
Näham Närſs Nemea.. Nicäalis Nõnnus O'/dman gn 0 
Näamah or Narsinga _ Nemeſianus, .. Nice 14 Nonſucki —_ Oſman xd 
Noema | Naſamones.,, - Nemeſis Nicẽphorus oo Nophals: . .;* O'do . gag'0 
Naaman. Naſbas 1 ' Nemours Nicẽtas Nöphet * Ode: 1 
Naarai or Näbatngn 3 ö Nichod&mus & Nöradin Odonarghes(0 
Hezrai | Niſeby ,..- > Namyul” ,,,. Nicedemus Norfolk-.:41/3 Ochgtiaienn® 
Naaran /.- + Naſi or | vn Nẽnnius Nicholas 5 Normandy 2 Occalil} ag”? 
Ni, Nfl. Negceſdrea Nicias » . Oec 
Näas Naſſu Neöphytus Nicocles North Cape © ag 
Naaſſon Naſſüffß Neoptolemus - Nicocrãtes North Forelafid Oc 40 
Nab | Natagai Ml Nephaha.. Nicolaitans Nortlhumber 8 
Nabal - - | Natalius 1 Nicolas 37 land; 2.49 Oenõtrasꝰ 
Naballs Nathan ' Napheg + Nicolaus + >) Northwich'' Oeſel el 0 
Nabarzanes . Nathiniel n. Nephi , +- Nicomichag Noörwayzzet Octa. .. 90 
Nabatheans , - 1 -pi_b IPL E Nicõmedes Nöttingiam. O Offa d 57 
Näbis Natõlia Nephtar . ! Nicomedia-i« Novstihus . Og ke nn 
Näblum Navarre 2 Nephtoah Nicon Novatus +. O'gen «1! 
Nabonafſar Naucrates , , Neépos Nicẽping A Novogrod +4; Ogiba, + 5 
Nabonides  Nagpplius.... , We, Nicõ Oe: 17 Nübia / Ogina 14% 
Naboth Naxos Neptune Nic Nate O'gr Wide 
Nabopolaſſar Nazaret! Ner Nicéliratus 80 Nüis Ole / 
Nichon Nazaritee | Neritins ; +: Niẽper Numa WW Gere 
Nadab Nazianzen | Nereus., 1 Niéſter Numäntia Ogy/gests.'! 
Nagava Nazianzum Nergall Niger a: Numẽmius Oſhad d- 0 
Nagünner Nea cr Nergalſharẽzer Wall. 12 Numeriinus'? O'hed d 1 x * 
Nahalal Noa _ Nein zu: Me. a n ; Numadia1j.i.) Ofhel on- 
Nahaliel Néacles Neriah Nilus Nümitor * Ohol 370 
Naharai. Neah — * Nimeghan | { Nun #1 Obolibamion 
Nahaſh or Neariah oft Nero Nimrod 7 Naremberg ) Adlohbum / 
Naas. | Naarjah Nerõnias Nimſhi: Nyctéus Oe 
Nahifſon.or Neath | Nerva Nine N land 3 Oiſe 2 
Näan N e e Ne -.:.7 Nine: Ny'mphas- ' Olkeham 
Nahbi er VNebajoth Neſtörians Niobe 111 2 , 
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Oſfric 
O'fa 


Paroth o 


y Cara OGUE of — of Perſons — Places 


O' thni Palmõſa os Pharoſh Pedihel 
Olthniel Pathmos  Parſhandatha orPediiah 
©. O'tho Palmy'ra ' Pharsandatha Pedazus 
 O'thman or Palphirus © Parſhore Pedianus 
O'ſman Palfie or | Parth5on Peers 
Othrylades Palfy Parthaſius Pẽgaſus 
Ottobõni Paln . j Parthenay Pegu 
Ottocarus Paltiel or '  Parth&niug Pein 
Ottoman Phaltiel - Parthenope Pekah' 
Ovatien Pampeläne Parthia Pekaiah 
Oudenard Pamphila Parthians Pekin or 
Oũdenburg Pämphilus Partington Equin 
Oudoetus Pamphy'lia Partridge Pelagius 
Ovid © Pamprepius Pariſatis Peliiah 
Oündle Pan Parũah or Pelafgi 
Ouſe - Pincas Parũe Pelaſgus 
Owen " Pancus "Pad. » Peletiah 
© Oxford ' Panion | '- Paſchal Peleg 
Olxus Panama Paſchasinus Pelet 
Otren Pändion Paſeahoy  Peltth 
Ozias Pandora  - Pheſie Pelethites 
O'zmen Pandõſia - Paſhiphea Peleus 
OL w i Panẽtius Paſhur Pelican 
* Pannönia Päſquin Pelion 
rai or * Pand&rus Paſſau Pella 
Pharai Panther Päãſſover Pelöpidas 
Pacamöres - Paphlagonia Paſtoral Pelipontſug 
Pace Paphnütius Pãta Pelops 
Pachacima Piphos Pätagons  FPelonm 
Pachimeres  Paphus - Patalena Pelüſia 
Pach6mius Päpias Patina Pelys 
Pitian: Papinian Patã no Pembridge 
Pacinontinus Papinius Patara Pembroke 
Pacius Papirius  Pathmos Penites 
Pacorus Pappenhẽim Päthres  Penda 
Pactolus Pärable Pathrũſim Pendennig 
Paderborn Paratrléte Pathüra Pendle-Hill 
Padiſchab  Paracclſus' Patience Penelope 
Padon-. Paradiſe © - Patrath-Moab Peneus 
Pãdſtow Paragöa Patriarch Pengab or 
Padua Paraguay Patriarchate La Hor 
Pagans-: Paräbiaa Patricians Peniel or 
Pagiel r Parany'mph Patricius | Penuel | 
Phigel Parasang Patrick Penitents 
Paginus/ 0 * Paraſceve © Patrimony Peninnah 
Pägod © Paria if | Patrobas Penkridge 
Painting Paris - Piatroclus Penriſe 
Pilal! - Pariſh + Patros Penrith 
Palatinate Parliament Pau Penryn 
Palatines Parma «+ - Pavence Pensford 
Palea. Pärmaſhta dr Pavia - Penſylvania 
Paléemon Phermeſta Paul | Pentapolis 
Palencia - Parmenas * Paula Pentateuch 
Paleologus' Parmach Paulina Pentecoſt 
Palcphatus Parmeniani  Paulinus Pentheſilea 
. Palermo i: Parmenides- Paulütius * Penthevs 
Päaleſtine Parmenio-+! Pausanias , Penzance 
- Paleftrine © Parmiers Paz Peor 
Palety/rus - Parnaſſus / — Peréa 
Palingenius: Parniw . Peak Perẽcio 
Palinürus Parnõörmus Pearl Pepin 
Pallades Parnus - - Pebles Pepuzians 
Palladium Pros © © PeQoral Perdiccas 
Palladius -. Paxio Peũnia Peregrine 
Pallas Pedagogue Perfume 
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erga mus Phon Philippine Picus 
— Phra P bhilips Norton Picards 
Pericles & 0 or __ Philipftadt _. Picardy* 
pericl Fare Philipſburg Pickering 
Peri Pharathöni er  Philiftines Pickford 
perillus Phãra  _  Philiftion Pits 
Periofcians Phäres or Philiſtus Piedmont 
Peripateticks Phares © Philo ' Pienza 
Perifcians Phariſees * Philocletes Pieria © 
Perjury Pharmaciifa . Philogonus Pierides 0 
Perizzites Pharnabizus Philolaus Pierias 0 
Permiaor Pharnices © Philologus Pidrp6int” 
Permſky Pharos - Philomela Pigeon 
Pirnambut Pharpär 7 Philomélus Pighius 
Pernan or — Philõmetor Pignerol 
Peronne Pharsilia Philonides Pignorius 
Peroſes o or Pharsalis ' | Philopater Pila 
Perozas n 5 Phflopoliſien Pilate 
Perpenna Phaſe! Philoſopher Pildaſh' or 
Perſepolis _ Phaſis 3 | Pheldas 
Perſes ' © — Philoſtrãtus Pilaw 
Perſeus Phebidius' * Philoxenus | Pietra or 
Perſhore - Phebe * Phinthas © Phalea” © 
Perſia Phedima | Phineus © Pillar 
Perſius Phedo © Pͤhlẽgon Pilſen © © 
Perſis Phẽdrus Phlegyas | ona 
Pertanh Phegeus Phlügius Pindar 
Perth Phemius 5 Phõbus Pindus 
Pertinax * Phemonde Phöcas Pi . k 
Pertois Pheneus Phõtin Piaytus“ 
Perũᷣ Phẽnice Phõö cis Piombino 
Peſcennius Phenicia Phõcus Piram or- 
Peſtilence Phenicians Phocy'lides - Pharam'* * 
Peſto  Pheraulis © © Phoenicia Pirathon 65 
Peta © Pherecy'des Phenix Phãraton 
Pẽter Phereniece © Phorbas „ Ie". 
Peterborough | Phéren Pbéreys Pirithows * 
Petersfield + Pher6ras + Pbermdon Piſſa 
Pethahiäh or Phidle Phörms Piſasfrus 
Pheteia Phhichol - Phorbneus ' Piſcator 
Pethor Phicöllaa © Phoſphorus . Piſgat or 
Pethũel or Phidias o Photina Phaſga 
Phatuel Phideas Photinus Pisſdia 
Petra - Phidolas © Photius , Pififtritus ' - 
Petilian Phidon - Phraates F 
Petrarquus or Philadelphia Phranza Piſon or oo 
Petrarchus  Philadelphus  Phraortes Phiſon * © 
Petrina  Philander Phry'gia Pitch © 
Petronius Philarches Phry/gion © Pitheas 
Petworth Philaftrius'* Phry'/ne” Pitho 
Pevenſey Phileas ' Phry/nicus Pithom or 
Peulthai er Philebert- © Phry'xus Phithom 
Phollati Philelphus Phra or Pittacus 
Phaeton Philemon Phurãt Pius 
Phaetũſa Phileterus | Phul Placentia 
Phainys Philétus Phürah or Placenitivs 
Phalantus Philicus Phära Placiades '! 
Phalanx Philinus Pzhut Plãciaa 
Phälaris Philip ' * Phygellus Pligiary 
- P y 
Phällu Philippa ' Phy/latery Plagues 
Phalti or Philippeville ' Phy/llis or Plain 
Phaltiel Philippi Phillis Planets 
Phaltzbourgh | Philippians Phy'ntas Plantagenet 
Phannias Philippicus Phy!ſcon Planides 
Phanaſus - Philippidas Piali Plata 
Phänuel Philippides Pie or Platina 


Polyerſta ” Py 
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._ Polyeri6 
| Palyhiſtor 


_ Polynt&us 
; Polſon 


Polyxena 2 


_ Pomona = 

© Pompeia _. 

| 4 Pompeius 

Poömpey 

Pompônius 
8 Ponthieu 


Pontiãnus 


Plato _ ' Ponticug „ 
Plaütian Pontin 9 
Plaũtus Pontöiſe | 8 
Plectrũda Pon 
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Poiales- Porsga | 
Poi@ci © '  Pofyit or : 
Pohang” n | 
P&kmarks '* PoſSidiug” 


Polkrrius. "4 po dae 


Poôlybus * ot! 3 
, Polyehiy' > 2*P 55 ( 


Pol dei? _ 9 
Polycrates 


Poſhergtz - 


Ee 
wy ww 
155 

Y n 5 
© 


Fan WY 
Poly erchon | 
Polytritey. 


Pomerinia 


Pomerus 


: Pomeicph 


2 Primiſlas , 
Princ pato 
Printing * 
Pri ſcian 1 | 

Priſcilla n 
Priſcillian in 7 


Pons 


Pontefract _ : 


Pontia 


* 
* 


5 

* as 

Ws l 
e t x F 
"I 7. 
2 ö ̃ 

23 4 

. 8 
* 4 . * 


Prifcillian - 
Priſcus | 


Preictus . 
Prologue 
— 9 
Propettius 
Prophets. . 
Propentis. 
Proſelytes. 
Arey 
Proſper AS 
Protagoras. .. 


Proterius 


Proteſtants 
Proteus 


Proth6notary | Quinborough 


Prot6genes 


Provence 1 71 : 


Ra 
Provoſt 


—_— ; 


Pſame 


Pylinder 
M nanty 
Pylus © 


Pyramid 5 


F 5 irbo | 
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Pyſrhus Recha Rechabites i 1 Re | - R6 
Pythagoras Rachel _- Rechad Rey gate Rõe 
Py/theus Rachinge | . Rechah _- Reyne. Nene 
Py/ tho Rächis Recheſünnd _ Rezan R6das - 
Py/thon Radagaiſus .  Rechiarius '-; Reveph | KRodelinda 
Pythonĩſſa Raddai Rechila Rezia Ròderick 
pr Radegonda Recolets - Rezin __ Rodogina 
UA Radnor _ Redford RNezon a Rodolphus 
5 BY QuadratusRaddlphus KRed-ſeea Rha | Rogakianus 
Quakers Ragãba Ree 44 Rhadamanthus Rogelim 
-, Quanting Rigas Rhe. ERhadamiſtus Roger 
- Quartodeciman Räginbert Regẽm or, Rhimnus R6han 
Quirtus _-- Raguel ... n Rhea Röhgah 
Quebeck Ragüſa Rhẽgium Romagna 
ueda Rihal .. — Rhẽmus - Roman 
+ Quedelinburg - Riham _ Reps Rhens or , Rominia 
Teen Raimond Reẽginad henia Romans 
Queen's Senne 5 Reginotrüda Rheſcũporis Roma nus 
Teichen Rainaud - KNegulus Rhẽſus EKome, 
+, Queſtor - | - Raithe Rehabiah, -- Rhetia | Romilda 
- Quanſſi Rãithu or - Rehob a- Rhetöõrians Romũald 
© Quibriche Raitho Röhob , Rhin. or Romulus 
+ Quieras . Rakem  — RehobGam, - Rhine R60b or 
| + Quiers | Rikkath - Rehfa . Rhinõceros ; R6ooba 
- Quictera Rakkon \ Rehum . Rhoda - R6ſamond 
Tietiſts Ram Reims or. Rhodes Roſary 
uilöa Raàma Rheims | Rhodiginus Roſcelin 
Rãmadan or - Reins . Rhodium Roſcillus 
Qindecimviri Ramazan _ - Kidneys - Rhodopus. + Roſciug 
Quinſa Ramah | Rein bourg Rhõdope + Roſcommon - 
+ Quintilians Rimtha ,,...., Rekem , Rhone ; Roſemonda 
| Quintilianus Rameſes, - Rtlicks .., Ribi + Roſes, 
aintilius .- Ramiah.. , Religion Riblah nr : Roſhor..... 
Quintus ERamini RNemaliah Richard. Ros 
Tir Rämite: Reémeth en KRichlieu Rõſſe 
Quiriacus e N act Rimath bye 144 Richmond Roſtock | 
8 | 1 Quirinales Rãmotn Remi er Ricülſus Röſten 
Virinus Rämſeß Remigius % Riékux, , Rofvide 
Quirits Rãolconda * Rien i Rütaa 
Quiſerra | Raoul ,,, Reémmon or Riga Roterdam 
| ito | Ripha.. . -- Rimmon Rigobert Roötharis 
uivira Raphäel Remönſtrants Rimmen Rotheram 
u1Xx0s Raphäim +; Remphan ,, + Ringwood Rotrids 
R  Raphanca., Remphtis, +; Rinnah Rovergue 
WAB Riphia _ Remus Rio ERousillon 
Raamah Räphidim | Renard ,, + Riolanus Roxana 
Raimſes . Räphon ; Renatus + Riom_ Roxellana 
Rab -\_ Raſfis or Renea , Riothimus  Royaumont | 
Riabanites..  Rhaſis, Rengan Ripa  R6yſton 
Rahanvs Rãtſbonne Rennes Ripath Rüben 
Rabaſtẽins Ratrimne Réolaa Rijphath er Rubicon 
Räbath — Reépeham Riphat,  Riibin 
Rabah or Riu. h Répha or Ripley Rufina 
' Areba Rava Rephah.. Rippon Ruf inus 
Räbbath Raven a Rephaim or Riſborough Rufus 
Räbbins Rävenglaſss Räphaim Riſſah Rügen 
Rabirius Ravéẽnna Rẽphidim or Rithmah Ruma 
. Rabboth or Rävenſberg Räphidin River Rümford 
- Rabbith | Riymi. - Reſtitütus Rizpah  Rimia,or 
Rab Mag or ERazias Réſen +; Roan, Rumillia 
Reb Mag Raziel  Reſwick:| | +; Robert  Runcina 
Rabſaces oy - Reading, Retimo . ' Röcas Rüpert 
Rabſbäkeh Reésaiah Reüben Räöchdale Rüremond 
© Rabſiris-or Rebékah or Revel, Röcheſort Ruricius 
; Rabſares, Rebécckaa ꝓReével -; Rochel Rurein 
" Ricaor | Recarcdya,, Reüm ahh, | Rochford Riff 
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yy . ++. Hglacon -  Samnites - Sarid , * Sey/llias Fe phar 
REM Sladin mo Sarmãtia Schllurus 7, Seépharites 
Rüſticus Salab |  Samochon | Saron or Scylürus Sepharva — 
Rut Salamäncha  Samogeda Sharon Sy mnus Sephet 
Rutilam alamenes Sumafitia | Sarpedon © ene Lernen 
Rutilis Salamim or Samoid Sarron - Scy/thia Sephöris 
Ritland - Zilamim |. Samos Särtach | Scy'thians | Sepion 
| Ry'dda S5lamis :. Szmöthes | Sartan or Scythöpolis =. Septimius 
Rre Silampſo Jmothrseia Sarthana __ | Beth-ſhan, Zebtuagint 
8 Salindra - -- | | Sampho Saſquehanoxes Sea ,, Seraiah 
AAB Sali -.;..' Spmpſon Satan er | Jebaor' ... Serdio'; 
Sãada Saläthiel or Samuel Sathan aba Sram : 
Saidias Shealtiel *; Sanballat . Säator Lebiſte | Feranim 
Saal - Salawir - | Sanchian .. Saträel Sebãſtian Seraphim . 
Sdara * + © Salbiazus ; Sancho, | Sitrapas | Sebath Zeraphim 
Säba * Szlchan _ Zanconiathon Satrapes - Sebba 105 Séraphias 9 
Sibach . Salécha or _| Santuary |; Saturn Sëbert Scerapies 
Sabacon Selcha Sand Jatürnius ZSebourg FJerapion 
Sibaites Salem Sandals | Satyrus Jebücians Serapis 
Sabaöth or Salerno Sandham Sa veren r _, Secacah " ,, Sereder - : 
Zabzoth - Salians Sandwich Sauren Sẽccia N 
Sabãra Salis or Sangami Saul Seching +7: Serenn” |. 
Sabiria _ Sallis _- Sanguin ' Saimur ect enn 
Sabafius N Saliſbury ; Sanhedrim Savona Secündus Sœres ; C 4 
Sabithius Saliſſa Sanim Savoy Secüruss Sergius ; 
Säͤbbath Sdilai o- Sanſãnnah er Saxenhäuſen Sedan Seron 
Sabbãticus Cẽlai Senſẽénna + Saxmiindham Sedilius Serpent 
Sabẽ | $1lu or © Son - Saxons See Serug o 
Sabéeans Salo 5 Saoſdüchin Saxony- © Segerie Särng 
Sabellians | Salmacis | .,/ , Saph or Scala Segövia Servius 
Sabéllicus Salmanaſſar Sippai Scamachßi Segul Seſonſochig 
Sabellius Salmon |  Saphec -*- Scänderbeg Sexiira Seſoftris _ | 
Sabines Salmona o Säphet Scanderon ©  Sejanus | Sefto : 
Sabinia Salma .. Saphir = Scandia , - © Seila —Seſtola 
Sabinianus Salm6neus '. Ja phor  Scaborough+ Seine Se ſtos 
Sabinus Salone Sapphing Scarſdale- + Stir - Seth | 
Sabionẽtta Sal6na Sapphire Scaurus Sehir >  Sethon ©. 
Sable Sal6nia Sappho- Sceptrs | Seirath Sctia 
Sibleftan Salonichi Sarabätha Sceva © Selẽne o- Sẽton 
Sibtah or Saloninus Särac Scaff hauſen - Hakne - Settle” 
Sabitha' + ' ; Salpion  Saragofſa+ Schamir ..' -  Selgucia //,+ Sevarirhbes _ - 
mr eh Saltaſh Sarah or Schell Selẽucus - Sevenoke  . 
Sabathata * FJaltflset Säarai or Schẽélin 8e im Severin ; 
Saburrinus © © Salt-Ifle - Sara > Schetland. Selkirk ,_. .. | Severianus . 6 6 
Sabus S**3 165 Salt-M ine; b Sar aias Schiais fi” Sem achiah. o; „ Severi icero 3 . 
Sacaidas _ Saältſburg | Saramel - Schiras Semachias | Severinus*” Ty 
Sicca 442 Saltzberg : -  Saraph Schiro Samachon r Severn,” © © 
Saccãnia alu or Saraſins oF Schönen Sa machon 5 Severus 
Sicar er Schar Sãlomi Säracens Schaan. Semele | Shaaläbbis 5 
Saccãphori Salvaterra Sarbora burgh - Semiamira-: 22 Shailbon 
Sack Salväthius , Sarcatexivus Sciapodes Semiramis Shaarajim 
Sickbut\ Salüũces 1  Sardandpalus Scitly Semõnes Shadait/ 
Sack Cloth + Salümias or Särdicaa Sciöõppius Sempronius ”.... Saddaj 
Sadai - | Salömias Sardinella . Scippio Senaah or Shadrach 
Sadiateg,/ __ Salüſtius Sardinia Sclav6nia Senãa Shaftbury _ 
Sadoc or Zadoc Samuel Sardis | Scone + | Senators Shage 
Saducees - ' Samärchand Sardius Scopas Sendõmire Sbahataim 
Safarda Samaria Siardönes Scorpion Seneca Shälim or: 
Safron Samãxitans Sardönians Scotland 3 „Salim 
Sagan Sämbach Sardõnyx Scõtus Sẽnfrod Shaliſſa er 
Sagittarius  Sambre FSareéchim Scribe Sennabris 
Sagintus oy Sembüca .. Sarepta Scrib6nia  ;  -Sennickerib  » 
Sagintum Simeas. - Sera Scribonius. . . Senſonchiis 
Saintonge or 'Samega — Särgan Scuulpture Sentimus 
\Raintone - Saämlaang Sargapjiſes Seyler Scorim 
altes Sammael Sargon „Se [otn; d 
Ge . 
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TH Shelomi or 

wil Salom:- * 
Shtelomith 
Shelomoth | 
Shelämiel 
Shem © 
Shema 
Shemiah 


th ? 


{ | Shemaiah: . 


Shemariah ' 


1 1 | 
WShemer | 


EShemida 


Li * dheminith 


themiramoth 
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Shene Shünamite Sim6nias' © © S6cho Spilſby 
Shepey Shünem Simönides S6chom Sphinx ; 
Shẽpham Shüni —— Sdcrates Spikenarg 
. Shüpham Simplicius S6dore Spinthärus 
Shephõlmi Shut Simri ar Soöfala Shin 
Shepelah Shiſhan Semir Soögane Spitignaus 
Shéphii Shüthela Simy'a Sogdiana Spoleto 
Sephiphan Siam Sin or Sohemus + , Spurina 
| Sherborn a4 Zin Solares Spyridion 
'Sherburn _ Sibbechai © Sinai or Boldũnii Stachys 
* Shereſh * = Sibboleth or Sina Soleurre | Stadium 
Shergzer. . Shibboleth' Sinite ' Soliman Staff 
75 Sheſhach . Sibera - 1 Sinon * Solinus Staflord 
-Shehb64a” Sibrandus Sinope SBolögne Stagira 
Sheſhiai © Sibonite o Sinorin Söõlomon er Sta inmore 
Shéthar Silbonite Sion er Salomon Stailmẽne 
Shẽva Sibràim Zion Solon ' Stampalia 
Shibhoth Sibylla Sior 5 © Soly'me Stanes 
Shibmak Sibyls Siphmoth So lomi Stanford 
Shibron | Sicàmbri Sirach Sömmerſet Stanhope 
Shield  _  Sicimbria + Siracides ” - | S6mmerton - Staremberg 
Shilhi or Sichar or Sirad 855 Somonohõ- Statira 
Salai Shechem © Sirbon dom Stätius 
Shilhim - Sichem Sirens Sopater Statue 
Sclim Sichor Sirion or Soöpha Stãtute 
Shiſſem Sicily Sẽrion | Sophäch + cas 
Shiloh _ Sicy'on Sirmiſch Sopher Steno *: 
Shilſhah Sidites es wn Soöphi | Stentor 
Shimoth . Sirões 1 Stephanärdus 
Shimea Sidon — Sirus Sophocles \Stephanas 
Shimei Sidönius Sisai Sophoniſba' + Stephen 
Shimi Sienne © 12 Seim hrönia Sterling - 
Shimon Sifride - " Siſebut 9 ——ůĩ— Stesichorus 
himri Sigdleon , Siſera Sora Stesiclea 
Shimron gbritta - Siſenildus *- * - Sorite Steſicidtes 
Shimſhaz ebert Sifi gambis rbon Steẽtin 
Shinab Sigerie Sisinius * 1 * Sorel Sthspelus 
Shinar N. Siſnändus So ſicles „ Stilic 
Shion or Sigmouth Siſteron Diosigenes Stilpo 
Seõn ignn 55 Sisũthrus * Sofipater or - Stiria © 
Siphrah or Sigo or 345 Xisiithrus Söcius | St6ckbridge 
Sephora Sigolph * Siſyphus 5 Sosipolis S.tockhölm 
Shiptan Sigönius + Sivagi * * Softhenes Stockport 
Shipton it Sihon or Sixenne | Softritus © \ St6icks 
Shireburn Schon Sixtus ber - Sotades * Stonehenge | 
_ Shiſhat or - 15 Sihor Skipton Soötion Stra bo 
Siſa Silas _ Sky © S6uches Sträſburg 
Shiſhak Silaſnus © Sleaford  Soumel © Stratford 
- Shitrai | Silenus Slefwick- . Strathearne 
Shittim Siléſia Smilcalde © Southam Strithnaver 
'Sh6baþ Silius . Smaragdus | Southampton Strãto 
Shöbach Silo Smerdis Southwark Strätonice 
Shobai· Silla N \Smolenſey- it —Southwell | Stratton 
Shöbi Silẽus Smyrna Sound © '  Stirbridge 
Shophan ' Siam Sgnath SBoromen Stirmiſter 
Shoreham. Shiloah er 3 Spain Styx 
| Shoſhinnim Silse So or ---Spalitro- Suathes _ 
Shrewſbury Silvanus' - Sia Spalding Suatob6jus 
Shropſhire Simeon Soba Spandabiſea Suatocopius 
Shah Simles Söbal Spanhẽim Suatopulius 
Shüal Simeren Söbe ſlaus Sparrow Siccoth - 
*Shubael Simias S6chis / | Spartacus Sud or 
Shiham + Simon - Socinus Spartinous Sõdi 
Shühite Simoneta Socinians Sparthies Sydbury © 
- Shulamite Simönians or Socoh- Speuceppus Sueno _ _ 
" Skimathite Simonites . © S060 or + : Spey - Suet6nius 


guetönius 


Suevia _ |, 


Suidas. 
Suintillus 
Sülphur 
Sulpicia 
Sulpitius 
Sültan 
Sumatra 


Sunderland \ f 


Sünning 


Singkiang - 


Sünnins 
Süph 

Sur 
Sürat 
Surẽ na 
Surius 
Surrey 
Süſa 
Susanchites 
Susanna 
Suͤſi 
Sutherland 
Swall 
Swallow © 
Swanſey 
Sweden 
Switzerland | 
Swithin or 
Swy'/thin 
Syagrius 
Sybaris 
Syene 
Sy'lia 
Sy'lleus 
Sylva 
Sylvanus - 
Sylverius 
Sylveſter 
Sylvia 
Sy/lvius 
Symmachus 
Sy/nagogue 
Synéſius 
Sy'ntyche 
Sy 'phax 
Syraces 
Sy'racuſe 
Syria - 74: 
Syrianus | : 
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- Tabernacle 
Tabitha 
Tabor 
Tabrimon 
- Tabuc 
- Tackfarinas 


Tacitus 


- Tadcafter 
Tãdica 


Tadmor | 
Tafilet 


- Tages 


Tagus 
Tähan 


- Tahath 
Tahapanes - 
- Tahpenes _ 
_ Taicheu 
Taicko 
Täilebourg 

Talapöins 


Taläſſe 


Talent 


Talmai 
Talmon 


| Talmud 


Taraſius 
Tarea 


— o 


Tarbula, 


Tarentim _ 
_ Targum 


Tarichea 
'Tarpeia 
Tarpelites 
Tarquin 
Tarſhiſh 
Tarſus 
Tartak 
Tartan 
Tartary 
Täſget 
Ta ſſo 
Tätian 
Tatius 


Tatnãi 
Tätterſhall 


* Taviſtock 


Taunton 


Telchines 

+ Telegonus 
Teélem | 
» Telemachus 
Telephanes 
Telephus 

- - Teleſphorus 
Teéllicus 
Tellus 
Tema 
"744 man 
Temèni 
Temèéſne 


Temeſwasr 3 


Témiam 


Temple win 
8 er 


Templars 
1 — 
enbury 
Tendue 
-Tenedos 
Teneriffe 
* + Tenes 
 Tenez 
Tennis 
Teno 


- Terah 


Teraphim 


Taneſf ſſor 


Terebelius 


Tercera 


Terence 
Tereèentia 


Tereus 


. Ternate 


Terpsichore 
Tertius 
Tertüllus 


TPertüllian 


Te ſſagon 
Teſtament 


Theodotus 


\. Tetbury Theõgnis Tibérias 
Tethys : Theology - Tiberius - 
Tetrapoli Theo Tibet 
Tetrar - Theophanes ... Tiber 
Tẽtuan Theophilus Tibbath | 
Teucer Theophõbus Tibni 
 Teudegilde Theophraſtus Tibällus 
Teutomalus - Theophyh&t Tichon 
Teutomatus om re Tidar 
Teutons | Thereſa ws, Tigra 
- Tewk . Thermia firs . 
| N -, Thermithius. Tigris 
Thibor -. Thermodon | Tikvah”*' 
Thaddeus ,  - Thermopyte,' Tilbury "i 
LT Thersites eh _ Tilgath eme 
Thalaſſa Theſeus Tilſemont 
” Thalafſius , Theſpis 8 Tilon * Hy ; 
Thalca Theſfalen jag Timagoras 
Thales - Theſſalonica”  Timanthes | 
- Thalifiris Theſſalus* *' Timärete aig ! 
Thalia Theſſaly 5 3 f 
Thame - Theftor © Timéus * 4 
Thames Thẽtford "my 2 ING 
Thãmna Thetys r | 
Thamuz - Theudas Timocares „ 
Thamy/ris Theudiſeles Timöclea : | | 
 Thainath Theudõreus | Timoleon  . © © 
Thanet _ Thiecrro  Timomacus 
Thärbis Thinites Timon 
Thärra Thionville Timophanes 
Tharſamüntus Thiſde Timoſka © 


4 Timötheus | | 


Thärſhiſh or, 
Thärſis Thoas Timothy 
Tha or Thémas Tine 24 
„ Wm 2 Tingmouthy” : 
© © Thiffilon | _*Thongeafter | 'Tinmouth N 
Theagenes Thor Ur, 
Theanzs _ Thorax RN 
i E 1 Thonimand | 2 | 24 | 
_.. Theatre Thorn ipperary \ 
5 Thibes © 2 Thag © I GR TIER 52 | 
- Theers Thrãcia Tirahites 
Thella Dukes Tirconnet | 
» Themis © © ©" Thriſeas Tirdfias _ © 
*Themiſon _ Thrafimund *''Tiriditeg"* ©* 3.5 
Themiſtius Thräpſlaus Tirhaken 
Themiſtoclea *  Thraf) bales” 5 iris & 
Themiĩſtocles 85 „deus Tirol io Gs 
= Themiſtõgenes Thraſyllus Tirris 1 
Théobalds . mm- Tirſhata 1 
Theocracy chus Dine y 
| Theocrines 'Thraſy/medes © Tifiphone © I; 
' Thecritus © Thrafy'mene Tiſhbite I 
Theodat „ } 
Theõdebert Thry/ſus © | Titans 14 
Theodẽctes | Thuanus © Tithon 
Theodilinda Thucy'dides © Titian 
Theodotion Thule ' Titicaca 
Theodon Thuringia Titus 
Theodora Thüriſmond Tityrus 
Theodore Thyatira Tityus 
Theodoret Thyẽſtas Tiverton 
Theodoric Thy'gſus Tivoli 
Theõdorus Thy mele Tlepolemus 
Theodõſius Thymöethes Tod 


Tibarenians | 


B +, Tocho 
| Top - 0D 


To pbijal 


4 


Torrington 


Torſtock 
Tortoſa 

Torttoga 
'T 3 


Tötila 


| A 5 Tatneſs = 


Tegeler 


n Valdrade 


Trebélülus 


Trebiſonde - 


Triton 
Triümvirs 


= T'roas 


i by _ 
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Trojus | 
Troja 
Trois 


*g 4 22 


Troubridge | Vancara Ville Fränche Urbinea * 2 
$3 CITY 2 : . Vandals * Vinctanes - %. Aron | - Whitehven 
Tryphena Vania Vincent 2 rbino VWVicheſſey 
Tap — 3 Pi ph Vi. ncẽntius Uri Wickham 
Varänes Vindfcius +. Uriah Wicderie 
. Värius Virgil riss 5 Wigan 
Tub Cain Varro Virginia | Urijah - Wight 
Tubingen Vatus Viridtus Uriel! Wilbrod 
Tübbing e, Vähmt © Viridorix © © Urſicius © Wilfred 
TPLauubinians Vaſhti Viſander Urſula William 
Tüdbury Vatican * ViGgoths © * Uſcoques Wilton 
- Tidditgton , Vatinius' PViſtula  - Ufuardus | Wincheſter 
Tufleries Vauclüſe Vitälin U'thai! Windſor 
Tülca Vaudbis Vitalian - U'tilo © Miinefrid 
Tulénus Vauge Vitellius Utrecht Winfield 
oo Talia. © Vaux _ Viterbo Uttoxeter + Wirkſworth 
- Tallius -, Vayvode - Vitéricus Välcan Wirtemberg 
Töͤnbr Ubièéns Vitiges Vülfran ö . 
Tanis _* Udalric © Vitiza 1 Wiſbich 
+... Tarcomania -, Veglia y Vitoldus - U'val Witikind 
mk +, Tfircomans | N VPitrüvius {© Uzangue _ Witney 
= = >, Turford Vela Vitszipütlis Uzta Wirtemberg 
e 0 Vellèius Vivarais Usren-Shérah Wiveſcomb 
Turks Vence Viviess U “axi Woöburn 
', Turkey Venceſf.as Ukrifne _ |, Uzziah | Wolverhimp- 
*, Tartle *% Venddfme Ula Diel ton 
Tüſcus Venice : Vlddiflaus W *' Woodbridge 
Tutulina Venille e 8 igatesWeodltock 
Twede - Ventidias Ulamãiis Wäin-Wörceſter 
Ty'chicus Venus Ulätha 3 fleet Wormes 
Tyldeus Vera Crü: Ula Wiens Wotton Baſſett 
Tyndaton wertigen Ulla 8 7, ys | 
>. - Tyndarus . Vergaſillaunus 79 5 ick X 
1 Ty/pbon . N : 1 philas Wale Acc 
5 . Vermpa * © UſIpian' © Wällin ifo 8 Xagua 
T Vermandéis | Viiſter | Wecken Fs * oth 
Tyra 3 wg Uitzen Waltham Xamſi 
Tyräne Veron _ U'lyerſton Wianſayle KXänthus 
AY rteus Verona FF Uly'ſies _ Wantage Xãntiens 
Tythbes Veröõnica Ummahk © Waridan * Xantippe 
'S re Verres Un ſlaus 5 Ware MXantippus 
al | Verſailles * + Unna Wärrington Kantüng 
7 A/BRES Vertiſcus U'nni | Warſaw , Xenärchus 
Väccia Vertiimaus .,Voconing Warwick Xeniades 
e - * Veruls | Vodomarus | ' Waterford ., Xenoerates 
Valäſea : ? Veſt"  Vottius / - Witchett 7 Xenophance 
Ve aan + * Vogents®' Wedderhurnk Kenophilus 
Vale or Valley Veipäcis Vitland  . Weimar: Xenophon 
> Valence or Vefta \Voldemar —,Weiſſemberg Xenfi 
Valencia 5 Veſüvius Volga, . Wellingbo- = Xequciydat 
Volencinnes © _ Vetranio'” Volllinia rough - Xerxes 
Valens  Vetdrin © Vologẽſes Welling Xicõco 
Valentine . .. UgurlimebEmet, Volfct + Wells Ximenes 
Valentinian Vicenze Volüſian Welſhpöol Nimo 
: Valentinus Victor Vopiſcus Wem Xõa 
Valeri Victorina Voörtigern Wenceflaus Xyländer 
Valerian ** Victorinus Voörtimer Wendover Y 
Victörio U'phaz Wonlock Acobdal 
Valẽſius Victörius Uippingham Weſtbury Yarley 
Valladolid Vidämes U'pſal Weſtminſter Yarmouth 
Valley Vidõmar Us: - Weſtmorland Yarum 
Vaällia or Vienna 1 York 
. Walla Vienne Vucätan 
'Valois Vigilintius Ylyetot 
' Valteline Vigilius | _ Y'upi 
Filimer | 


ITriſmẽgiſtus Valerius 
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— ve uf Names -of Perſon and Placer 


ina EZamzümmim Zeiam 
Zäbulen Zängueber Zekel 
Zabbii.. > -._ inte GAR. 
Zibbud -- . ,, ZaphnathePaa- Zell 
Zibei © neal ' * Zelophead 
Zibdiet © Zaphora - Teélotes 
Zabians 1 Zemaraim 
Zacatécas Zärah Zemarite 
Zaccai Zarad - Zemblians 
Zacchẽus Zarept Zenas 
Zacchur- Zartu - Zeniel 
Zachariah Zatus Zenicẽtus 
Zachary - Zareth Zenira 
Zadock Zattan Zeno 
Zaga _ Zea Zenobia 
Zagathay Zealand Zephaniah 
Zagaya Zebadiah - Zepbath 
Zair Zebale Zephathan 
Zaham Zebedee ©; Zephi 
Zaleucus , Zeboiny - Zephon 
Zälmn Zebiidahk Zeéphyrus 
Zilmonat r 


Zibeon 


Zibiah 


Zicri 


' Zito 


Ziddi 


Tiff 


Ziglag 


- Zilah 


Gender, 
Conjugation, 
Compound: 


* e Parts,” both Regular and Ir egular. By Thomas Dyche: 
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. 25 . SS 24 4 


ſix, and ſeven Syla - 
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N 5 
1 3, * - ” 
q i, 23s 38 . Os 17 2 Te. 
g 1. & 7 
jy -& 
. Ny 


0 tail „ AY 4. VV 
%% RET Fariy Got, Coming. 
© "ms 1 08 * b Curious and uncommon in Receipts i in Cookery, Paſtry, Pre- 

7 i eh ang, Candying, Collaring, &c, With plain and eaſy Inſtructions 
ö 0 "a an elt ing every Thing ſuitable for an elegant Entertainment 
mes to five of ten, Sc. and Diréctions: for ra T them in their 
ider. To which is prefix d, ſuch a copious and wy 51 Bit ill of Fare of 
Wt cher Proviſions in Seaſon for every Month of the Year, that no Perſon 
= de at à Loſs to provide an agreeable Variety of Diſhes at a moderate Ex. 
Wo "Wy | age: With Directions for making all Sorts of Wines, Mead, Cyder, Shrub, 
1 1 # "Land diſtilled ftrong Waters, c. after themoſt new and approved Method. 

SRO 7 ongluding.. with many excellent, Preſcriptions, of ſingular oncy : in moſt . 


1 7 ide incident to the human Body. Extracted from the Writings of the 

temen Phyſicians now in Practice. By Mrs. Sarah Harriſon, of Deven- 

+ 3 The th Edition, corrected and improved, with the Addition of four 
ZZ” aundred_ genuine Receipts, ſent to the Author by. ſeveral worthy Perſons, 

rice Bound: zs. 6d. 

7. A Deſcription of three . Abimals, ix. Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, Ser- 


pents. and Inſects; with a particular Account of the Whale Fiſhery. Extract. 

80 but of the beſt Authors, and adapted to the Uſe of all Capacities, eſpe- 

dially to allure Children to read. Illuſtrated with Copper- Plates, whereon is 

a 5 euriouſiy engraven every Beaſt, Bird, Fiſh, Serpent, or Inſect, deſcribed i in 

1 the whole Book. The ſixth Edition. Price 25. 64d. | 
8. A Natural Hiſtory of Engliſh Song Birds, and fach of the Foreign, as are 

= wſually brought over and-eftcemed | 55 eir Singing. To which are added Fi- 

gures of the Cock, Hen, and Egg, of each Spe exactly copied from Na- 

. 2 by Mr: Ptrazer Albin, and curioufl ven on Copper. Alſo a curious 

Account of the Canary Bird; Ditections for chuſing them, and to diſtinguiſh 

Fin Health; the Method of breeding them and bringing up their Voung; their 

Hiſeaſes, and Rin CRT Remedies forche Cure: 0 them. e 2d Editions. 

WE Frice $564: reg Vt 

9. The Young Clerk's Afifam;. or, Penmanſhip — 0 — 1 a com- 
N . 8 80 Book curiouſly engraved. on Seventy-thres: Copper-Flates. Price 

t Paper. | 

E e Emblems for the Dire en and Improvent of Youth, Wuſtrated with 

= Exty-two-Copper-Plates. . Price: 25. 6d... 

| 11. A New and Compendious Syſem of Praglical Arithmetick, Odavo. 

25 William Pardon. Price 34. 

q 22: Perſpective made eaſy. Lluctrated with Copper-Plates Folio. By 

3 * 2 lham Halfpenny. Price 56. 

Y 5 2 > 13. Meaſuring and Arithmetick made eaſy. By — 2 Prices. 64. 
134. Langley's Workman's Golden Rule, for INE _— the five 

: an in Architecture. Price 13. 64. 

EEE 15: > 's Builder's Jewel; Tontaining two hundred Examples 3 in Build- 

ing. Engraved on Copper. Plates. Price 43. 64. 

46. 's Builder's Compleat Aſſiſtant; or, a Library of Arts and Sci⸗ 
© ences, in two Vols. Octavo, and ſeventy-· ſeven Copper-Plates. Price 10s. 64. 
17. Builder's Pocket Companion By Michael Hoare; Carpenter. Price 25. 6d. 
18. A Treatiſe of Architecture. By Sebafiran Le Clerc. The Cuts * f 

y J. Sturt, two Volomes, Octavo. Price 101. 6G (l. 7 
A Palladic's Architecture. Tranſlated by J. V. r, Elz in Polio, pr. 1711064. 
N. B. At the ſame Place may be had all Sorts of Bibles and Common- Prayers, 


F | Wo 
__ | with, or without Cuts, in all Sorts: of Curious Binding r Folio 
e | t iin out of an) PEBIENCE, 


Ig | ; 7 | „ JS ers fine 

14 $ „ A 9 5 N FRED) _.. 
eee all: Bord — Rt Books, tl 00 85 and ol-Booke; 

085 22 Chapman r be : ſupple 7 fe 3 _ Alle. | 
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